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SERMONS 


SERMON  LXXI. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  REDEMPTION 
ASSERTED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

1  Tim.  iv.  10 - The  living  God;  who  is 

the  Saviour  of  all  men ,  especially  of  those 
that  believe. 

There  are  two  points  of  doctrine  here 
plainly  asserted  by  St.  Paul,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  and  to  apply:  one, 
that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men ;  an¬ 
other,  that  he  is  peculiarly  the  Saviour  of 
the  faithful.*  For  the  first, 

God  in  many  respects  may  truly  be  con¬ 
ceived  and  called  the  Saviour  of  all  men ; 
for  the  word  save  doth  in  a  large  acceptation 
denote  the  conferring  any  kind  of  good ; 
as  implying  a  removal  of  need,  or  indi¬ 
gence.  Whence  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men ,  as  the  universal  preserver  and  up¬ 
holder  of  all  things  in  their  being  and  na¬ 
tural  state,  as  it  is  in  the  Psalm:  Thou , 
Lord ,  savest  man  and  beast ,  or,  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  benefactor,  who  is  good  to  all ,  and 
whose  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ;  who 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good  and 
bad ,  rains  upon  the  just  and  unjust ,  is  kind 
and  benign  evea  to  the  ungrateful  and  evil:* 
or,  as  the  common  assistant,  protector,  and 
deliverer  of  all  men,  who  in  need  or  dis¬ 
tress  have  recourse  unto  him  for  succour 
and  relief,  according  to  what  is  said  in  the 
Psalms:  The  Lord  is  a  refuge  for  the  op¬ 
pressed ,  a  refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  The 
Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
him.  They  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  aiid  he  saved  them  out  of  their  dis¬ 
tresses ,b 

In  these  kinds  of  senses,  especially  re¬ 
specting  natural  and  temporal  good,  it  is 
Manifest  that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all 

*  yOL^  TOXXSt  OtTUV,  f  0  ’  oT(  OotUUCtZtTtt.1,  Out  If  OtJ- 

.  to  Tonrotf  liifymii  Ibuurxrov. — Naz.  Orat.  28. 
Psal.  xxx vi.  6  ;  Old  transl.  and  the  LXX.  <rti mt, 
—  Psal.  cxlv.  9  ;  Matt.  v.  45 ;  Luke  vi.  35. 
'sal.  ix.  9;  cxlv.  18;  cxlvi.  7,  &c.  ;  cvu.  13,  &c. ; 
ill.  19,  20. 


men.  But  that  he  is  in  this  place  termed 
such  in  a  higher  sense,  with  regard  to 
mercies  and  blessings  of  a  more  excellent 
kind,  and  greater  consequence  (to  mercies 
and  blessings  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  re¬ 
lating  to  the  eternal  state  of  men),  may 
from  several  considerations  appear. 

1.  For  that  according  to  apostolical  use 
the  words  Saviour ,  Save ,  Salvation ,  are 
wont  to  bear  an  evangelical  sense,  relating 
to  the  benefits  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
procured,  purchased,  and  dispensed,  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  state  of  men. 

2.  For  that  questionless  St.  Paul  doth 
here  intend  God  to  be  Saviour  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  in  this  higher  sense,  and  consequently 
he  means  him  in  the  same  sense  (although 
not  in  the  same  degree  and  measure,  or 
not  altogether  to  the  same  effects  and  pur¬ 
poses)  a  Saviour  of  all  men. 

3.  Because  it  is  plain,  that  in  other  places 
of  scripture,  like  and  parallel  to  this,  such 
a  sense  is  designed.  As  where,  in  this  very 
Epistle,  we  are  enjoined  to  pray  for  all 
men ,  for  this  reason :  For  (saith  St.  Paul) 
this  is  good  and  acceptable  before  God  our 
Saviour ,  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  (or  acknow¬ 
ledgment)  of  the  truth , n  where  < rur'r,^  b,uut, 
the  Saviour  of  us,  seems  to  denote  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  us  as  men  (that  interpretation  best 
suiting  with  the  argument  St.  Pauluseth,, 
however  it  is  expressed  that  God  is.  ac¬ 
cording  to  desire  or  intention,  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  in  reference  to  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  advantage;  as  willing  that  all 
men  should  embrace  the  gospel ;  which  is 
further  most  evidently  confirmed  by  the 
words  immediately  following:  For  there  is 
one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

4.  Because,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
scripture,  and  the  analogy  of  Christian 
doctrine,  St.  Paul’s  assertion  thus  inter¬ 
preted  is  true,  as  our  subsequent  Discourse 
may  declare. 

*  I  Tim.  it  4. 
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5.  I  might  add,  that  the  living  God  in 
our  text  may  very  well  be  understood  and 
expounded  to  be  our  Lord  Jesus  himself  ;d 
not  only  as  partaking  of  the  divine  nature, 
but  as  exhibited  in  the  gospel,  the  Word 
incarnate,  who  as  such  may  seem  commonly 
by  St.  Paul  to  be  styled,  God  our  Saviour ; 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh;  God  that 
purchased  the  Church  with  his  own  llood; 
Christ ,  who  is  over  all ,  God  blessed  fur 
evermore .e  However,  it  from  the  premises 
is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  God’s  being 
the  Saviour  of  all  men  doth  relate  unto  our 
Saviour  Jesus,  his  undertakings  and  per¬ 
formances  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ; 
since  God  in  a  sense  evangelical  is  no  other¬ 
wise  said  to  save,  than  in  concurrence  with 
what  Jesus  did  undertake  and  perform; 
than  as  designing,  ordering,  accepting, 
prosecuting,  and  accomplishing  our  Lord’s 
performances ;  Jesus  being  the  conduit 
through  which  all  evangelical  mercies  and 
blessings  are  from  God  conveyed  and  dis¬ 
pensed  to  mankind.  .  So  that  God  being 
the  Saviour  of  mankind ,r  is  either  directly 
and  immediately,  or  by  equivalence  and  in 
consequence,  the  same  with  Jesus  being 
the  Saviour  of  all  men. 

That  our  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men;  or  that  the  most  signal  of  his 
saving  performances  do  in  their  nature  and 
their  design  respect  all  men,  as  meant  for, 
as  conducing  and  tending  to  all  men's  sal¬ 
vation,  yea  and  as  in  their  own  nature  (sup¬ 
posing  men’s  due  and  possible  concurrence 
with  them)  effectually  productive  of  their 
salvation  ;  that,  I  say,  this  ancient  catholic 
point  of  doctrine  (the  which  we  profess  to 
believe,  when  with  the  church  we  say  in 
the  Nicene  Creed — Who  for  us  men ,  and 
for  our  salvation ,  came  down  from  heaven , 
and  the  which  particularly  our  church  in 
its  Catechism,  in  the  Ministration  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  and  in  the  Communion,  doth  most 
evidently  and  expressly  declare  itself  to 
embrace)  is  very  true,  many  full  and  clear 
testimonies  of  scripture  do  shew,  many 
reasons  grounded  on  scripture  do  prove ; 
the  which  we  shall  first  touch,  and  then 
further  both  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
truth,  by  declaring  upon  what  accounts,  or 
in  what  respects,  our  Lord  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men;  as  also  by  an  application  to 
practice,  declarative  of  its  usefulness  and 
subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  piety.  For 
immediate  testimonies :  — 

1 .  Jesus  is  called  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; 
who  was  sent  and  came  into  the  world  to 

•1  1  Tim.  i.  1  ;  ii.  3;  2  Tim.  i.  10.  •  Tit.  ii.  10,  13; 

iii.  4  ;  i  3 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  10  Acts  XX  28 ;  Kent.  ix.  5. 

<  Erh.  i.  3,  C. 


save  the  world ;  whose  chief  performances 
were  designed  and  directed  to  the  salvation 
of  the  world :  We  have  heard  and  known 
(said  the  men  of  Samaria)  that  this  is  truly 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ,  the  Christ.  We 
have  seen  and  testified  (saith  St.  John)  that 
the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  (that  world  of  which  it  is  said. 
He  teas  in  the  icorld,  and  the  tcorld  was 
made  by  him ,  and  the  world  kneic  him  not.) 
And,  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world ,  not 
to  judge  (or  not  to  condemn )  the  world ,  but 
that  the  world  by  him  should  be  saved  (that 
world ,  whereof  a  great  part  he  in  effect 
would  both  judge  and  condemn  for  un¬ 
belief  and  disobedience,  he  did  come  pri¬ 
marily  upon  intent  to  save.)  And,  The 
bread  which  I  shall  give  is  (saith  he)  my 
flesh ,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world*  And,  Behold  (said  the  Baptist) 
the  Lamb  of  God ,  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.h  And,  God  was  in  Christ , 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  not  im¬ 
puting  their  offences  (saith  St.  Paul)  to  the 
world ,  which  otherwise  he  expresseth  by 
ra  iair»,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
himself.  And,  He  is  a  propitiation  not  only 
for  our  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  (the  whole  world)  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  from  all  Christians,  to  whom  St.  John 
speaketh  in  that  place  of  his  catholic  Epis¬ 
tle  ;  that  Zxos,  of  which  he  saith  in 

that  same  Epistle,  *00/005  i'xm  i»  t»  ■row^i > 
hu  tch,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness .») 
In  all  which  places,  that  the  world  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  ordinary  acceptation  (and  as  every 
man  would  take  it  at  first  hearing)  doth 
signify  the  whole  community  of  mankind, 
comprehending  men  of  all  sorts  and  qua¬ 
lities,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  infidels 
(not  in  a  new,  unusual  sense,  any  special 
restrained  world  of  some  persons,  particu¬ 
larly  regarded  or  qualified),  will,  I  suppose, 
easily  appear  to  him  who  shall  without  pre¬ 
judice  or  partiality  attend  to  the  common 
use  thereof  in  scripture,  especially  in  St. 
John,  who  most  frequently  applieth  it,  as 
to  this,  so  to  other  cases  or  matters. 

2.  The  object  of  our  Saviour’s  under¬ 
takings  and  intentions  is  described  by  qua¬ 
lities  and  circumstances  agreeing  unto  all 
men.  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  By  disobe¬ 
dience  in  a  lost  condition  (lost  in  error  and 
sin,  lost  in  guilt  and  condemnation,  lost  in 
trouble  and  misery;)  and,  The  Son  of  man 
(saith  he  himself)  came  to  save ,  to  i-roXuX o,-, 
that  which  was  lost  (or  whatever  was  lost., 

f  John  iv.  42;  1  John  iv.  14;  John  i.  10;  iii.  17; 
xii.  47  ;  v.  22  ;  Acts  x.  42  ;  xvii.  31  ;  Horn.  xvi.  lo  ; 

2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  John  vi.  51.  b  John  i.  29.  1  2  Cor 

v.  19  ;  Coloos.  i.  20 ;  1  John  ii.  2.  J 1  John  v.  19. 
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All  men  have  sinned  (saith  St.  Paul)  and 
are  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  and, 
It  is  a  faithful  saying  (saith  the  same 
apostle),  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation ,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  God  commended  his  love  to  us, 
that  we  being  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.k 
All  men  naturally  are  weak  and  wicked ; 
are  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  enmity 
toward  God :  and,  Even  when  ice  were 
without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly :  When  we  were  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son :  Christ  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  right¬ 
eous for  the  unrighteous.  All  men  have  souls 
and  lives  exposed  to  misery  and  ruin  :  and, 
The  Son  of  man  (so  he  assures  us)  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  save  the  souls  (or  lives)  of 
men.1  Those  propositions  in  form,  respect¬ 
ing  an  indefinite  object,  are,  according  to 
vulgar  use,  equipollent  to  those  wherein 
the  object  is  expressed  universally.  How¬ 
ever, 

3.  They  are  interpreted  by  others,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  as  general  and  compre¬ 
hensive  as  can  be  ;  such  as  these  texts 
contain :  The  living  God ,  who  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  especially  of  the  faithfnlm  (of 
all  men  universally,  not  only  of  the  faithful, 
though  chiefly  of  them.)  God  our  Saviour 
would  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  He  is  the 
mediator  of  God  and  men,  who  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all  men  ;  God  hath  shut  up  all 
men  under  sin,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  all.  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us,  judging  this,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
are  all  dead;  and  he  died  for  all ,  that  they 
who  live  may  not  live  to  themselves,  but  to 
him  that  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.  The 
saving  grace  of  God  hath  appeared  to  all 
men  (or  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  saving 
to  all  men,  hath  appeared, 

'mu  0seD  i  cwrxctc;  Ta.au  ittcuTa;.)  He  tasted 
death  (v*-=j  t atris)  for  every  man.  He  is 
the  true  light,  that  enlighteneth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world."  Which  propositions 
do  sufficiently  determine  the  extent  of  our 
Saviour’s  saving  performances. 

4.  Further  yet,  to  exclude  any  limitation 
or  diminution  of  these  so  general  terms  (at 
least  to  exclude  any  limitation  in  regard 
to  all  the  members  of  the  visible  church, 
which  are  or  have  been  incorporated  there¬ 
into),  it  is  expressed,  that  our  Saviour's 
undertakings  did  respect  even  those  who 
(by  their  own  default)  might  lose  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  them,  and  who  in  effect  should  not 

k  Matt,  xviii.  II  ;  Rom.  iii.  23  ;  I  Tim.  i.  15  ;  Rom. 
v.  8;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  See.  *  Rom.  v.  6,  10;  1  Pet.  iii. 
1H ;  Luke  ix.  56.  m  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  n  1  Tim.  ii.  4, 
5,  6 ;  Rom.  xi.  32 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15  ;  Tit.  ii.  11 ;  lJeb. 
ii.  9,  10 ;  John  i.  9. 


be  saved.  For,  of  those  false  teachers  who 
introduced  pernicious  heresies,  it  is  said, 
that  they  denied  the  Lord  who  bought  them.*  ° 
And  St.  Paul  implies,  that  by  scandalous 
example  a  weak  brother,  for  whom  Christ 
died,  being  induced  to  sin,  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  And  by  thy  knowledge  shall  the 
weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died t 
And,  Do  not  (saith  he  again)  by  thy  eating 
destroy  him  for  whom  Christ  died.9  And 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  signifies  con¬ 
cerning  apostates,  that  they  do  trample 
upon  the  Son  of  God,  and  pollute  the  blood 
of  Christ,  by  which  they  are  sanctified .q 

5.  The  supposition  thereof  is  the  ground 
of  duty,  and  an  aggravation  of  sin. 

Thus  doth  the  holy  scripture,  in  terms 
very  direct  and  express,  declare  this  truth, 
indeed  so  clearly  and  fully,  that  scarce  any 
other  point  of  Christian  doctrine  can  allege 
more  ample  or  plain  testimony  of  scripture 
for  it ;  whence  it  is  wonderful  that  any  pre¬ 
tending  reverence  to  scripture  should  dare 
(upon  consequences  of  their  own  devising) 
to  question  it ;  and  many  reasons  confirm¬ 
ing  the  same  may  be  deduced  thence. 

1.  The  impulsive  cause  which  moved 
God  to  design  the  sending  our  Lord  for 
to  undertake  what  he  did,  is  expressed  to 
be  philanthropy,  or  love  to  mankind:!  But 
(saith  St.  Paul)  when  the  kindness  and  love 
of  God  our  Saviour  unto  man  appeared — . 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us.  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son.  God  hereby  commends  his  love 
unto  us,  that  we  as  yet  being  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us.1  It  was  not  a  particular  fond¬ 
ness  of  affection  (such  whereof  no  particu¬ 
lar  ground  can  be  assigned  or  imagined), 
but  an  universal  (infinitely  rich  and  abun¬ 
dant)  goodness,  mercy,  and  pity  toward  this 
eminent  part  of  his  creation,  sunk  into  dis¬ 
tress  and  lamentable  wretchedness,  which 
induced  God  to  send  his  Son  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  mankind. 

2.  God  declares  himself  impartial  (most 
particularly)  in  this  case ;  that  as  all  men 
in  regard  to  him  stand  alike  related,  and 
are  in  the  same  condition,  so  he  proceeds 
with  indifferent  affection,  and  upon  the 
same  terms  with  all.  He  is  equally  the  Lord 
and  Maker  of  all  men ;  and  all  men  are 
equally  involved  in  guilt,  and  exposed  to 
ruin;  upon  which  grounds  St.  Paul  in- 
ferreth,  that  as  to  God's  regard  of  man's 
salvation,  there  is  no  difference  between 

•  Vae  ilJis,  qui  auctorem  proprite  salutis  negavemnt. 
— Ambr.  Pi.  xxxix. 

t  Greg.  Naz.  saith  of  Julian,  Jii  reZrt  pua.  rxc  X(.r- 
tpi,  6—i  hi’  a'jreu  atauara. — Athan.  Orat.  32. 

«  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  <■  I  Cor.  vlii.  II  ;  Kona  xiv.  IS. 

’  Heb.  x.  29.  '  Tit.  iii  4,'H  *<>.«>»;  vr.«  r.i 

r.uMi  But.  —  John  iii.  16 ;  Roiu.  v.  8  ;  Ephes.  ii.  4. 
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Jews  and  Greeks;  and  by  parity  of  reason 
there  can  be  none  between  any  other  sorts 
of  persons,  antecedently  to  God’s  merciful 
intentions.  There  is  (saith  he)  no  respect 
of  persons  with  Gods  (as  to  preparing  the 
capacities  and  means,  to  propounding  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  salvation,  for  about 
these  he  discourses ;)  for.  Is  he  (saith  the 
apostle,  assigning  the  reason  of  that  asser¬ 
tion)  the  God  of  the  Jews  only ,  and  not  of 
the  Gentiles ?  No:  There  is  no  difference 
(saith  he)  of  Jew  and  Greek,  for  there  is 
the  same  Lord  of  all,  being  rich  (rich  in 
mercy  and  bounty)  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him; *  that  is,  by  consequence,  simply  unto 
all ;  for  St.  Paul  implies,  that  God  there¬ 
fore  provided  that  all  men  should  have  the 
means  of  calling  upon  him  imparted  to 
them ;  for  that,  how  should  they  call  upon 
him  without  faith  f  and  how  should  they 
believe  without  preachers  f  and  how  should 
there  be  preachers ,  if  they  were  not  sent  ? 
Whence  he  infers  (against  the  sense  of 
those  Jews  with  whom  he  disputes)  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  apostles  should  have 
a  commission  to  preach  unto  all.  And, 
The  righteousness  of  God  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  manifested  unto  all,  and  over  all 
that  believe ;  for  there  is  no  difference;  for 
all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God:'1  the  relation  of  God  is  the  same 
to  all  men  (He  is  the  God  and  Lord  of 
all;)  the  state  and  need  of  all  men  are  the 
same ;  there  is  therefore  no  difference,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  consequent  one,  which  com¬ 
pliance  or  noncompliance  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  offered  unto  all  doth  induce.  It  is 
true  in  this  respect,  what  the  Wise  Man 
saith,  o  rruonui  iir-rsTri;  opotu;  T^avou 
Tatruf  He  (that  is  Lord  of  all)  careth  (or 
provideth)  for  all  alike  A  and  what  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says,  as  to  this  particular, 
All  things  lie  equally  for  all  from  God; 
so  that  no  man  can  complain  of  him;'  as 
partial  to  some,  and  deficient  to  others. 

3.  We  may  observe,  that  the  undertakings 
and  performances  of  our  Lord  are  for 
nature  and  extent  compared  with  those  of 
Adam  (who  was  ru-rc;  tov  ptKXsiros,  a  type 
of  him  that  was  to  come;")  as  Adam,  be¬ 
ing  a  representative  of  mankind,  did  by 
his  transgression  involve  all  men  in  guilt, 
and  subject  them  to  condemnation ;  pro¬ 
voked  God's  wrath,  and  drew  the  effects 
thereof  upon  us;  brought  all  men  under 
the  slavery  of  sin,  and  necessity  of  death; 
so  was  our  Lord  tbe  proxy  of  mankind,  and 

•  riots’!  \vct  xurett  ircc^et  rou  xcct  iffriv  «y- 

r'ce  a.u.ipt^rj. — Clein.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  301. 

•  Rom.  ii.  11.  1  Rorn.  iii.  29  ;  x.  12.  u  Rom. 

ill.  22,  23.  *  Wisd.  vl.  7.  w  Rom.  v.  14. 


by  his  performances  in  our  behalf  did  undo 
for  our  advantage  what  the  former  did  to 
our  prejudice;  by  his  entire  obedience  ex¬ 
piating  the  common  guilt,  suspending  the 
fatal  sentence,  pacifying  God’s  wrath,  re¬ 
ducing  righteousness,  and  restoring  life  to 
all  that  would  embrace  them;  so  doth  St. 
Paul  at  large  (in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans)  propound  and  pro¬ 
secute  the  comparison ;  closing  his  discourse 
thus:  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one 
man  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con¬ 
demnation  ;  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justifica¬ 
tion  of  life.*  As  guilt,  wrath,  and  death 
forementioned,  were  the  fruits  of  what 
Adam  did,  falling  upon  all;  so  pardon, 
grace,  and  life,  were  (in  design)  the  effects 
of  what  our  Saviour  performed  relating 
unto  all.  Yea,  the  same  comparison  St. 
Paul  seems  to  intimate  in  his  Second  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  saith,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  are  all  men  dead; y 
that  is,  Christ’s  dying  for  all  men  implies 
all  men  in  a  state  of  condemnation  and 
subjection  to  death ;  and  that  inference 
supposes  the  performances  of  the  first  and 
second  Adam  to  be  in  their  nature  and 
primary  effects  co-exteuded  and  commen¬ 
surate.  The  same  St.  Paul  seemeth  in 
express  terms  to  say,  All  men  have  sinned, 
and  are  fallen  short  (or  are  destitute)  of 
the  glory  of  God ;  being  justified  freely  by 
his  grace  (or  favour)  by  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.1  (All  men  are  justi¬ 
fied,  that  is,  according  to  God’s  favourable 
intention  and  design.)  Yea,  the  very  rea¬ 
son  why  God  permitted  sin  and  death  to 
prevail  so  universally  is  intimated  to  be  his 
design  of  extending  a  capacity  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  life  unto  all ;  so  St.  Paul  tells  us : 
God  hath  shut  up  all  men  under  sin,  that 
he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  And  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  by  virtue  of  Christ’s  per¬ 
formances  death  is  abolished,  and  immor¬ 
tality  is  conferred  upon  all  men,  St.  Paul 
most  expressly  teacheth  us  ;  For  (saith  he) 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.b 

I  observe  that  Prosper  (an  eager  dis¬ 
putant  about  points  allied  to  this)  several 
times  confesseth,  that  Christ  may  be  most 
rightly  affirmed  to  have  been  crucified  for 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  world,  es¬ 
pecially  upon  two  accounts,  for  his  true 
susception  of  human  nature,  and  for  the 
common  perdition  of  all  men  in  the  first 

*  Rom.  v.  18.  J  2  Cor.  v.  14.  *  Rom.  iii.  23,  24. 

•  Rom.  xi.  32.  b  1  Cor.  xv.  22  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 :  liomu 
vi.  23. 
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man :  *  we  have  touched  the  latter ;  let  us 
add,  that 

4.  Our  Saviour  assuming  our  nature,  and 
partaking  of  our  flesh,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ,  and  found  in  fashion  us  a 
man;e  yea,  endued  with  the  passiorS  and 
infirmities  of  man’s  nature,  exposed  to  the 
tribulations  and  inconveniencies  of  man’s 
life,  did  thereby  ally  himself,  and  put  on  a 
fraternal  relation  unto  all  men.  Forasmuch 
(saith  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews)  as  chil¬ 
dren  d  (the  children  he  means  of  the  same 
father,  or  brethren;  as  the  tenor  of  his 
discourse  makes  evident)  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood  he  also  himself  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same;  that  is,  graciously  design¬ 
ing  to  become  a  brother  to  the  children  of 
men,  he  assumed  all  that  was  proper  to 
man’s  nature.  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  made 
■rit  i(*a;  irffara,  the  whole  nation  or  race 
of  men ,  dwelling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth , 
of  one  blood and  of  that  one  blood  our 
Saviour  was  pleased  to  take  part,  enti¬ 
tling  us  thereby  to  a  consanguinity  with 
him;f  and  it  was  a  title  of  his,  which  he 
seemed  to  affect  and  delight  in,  the  Son  of 
man.1  He  being  such  did  sanctify  our  na¬ 
ture,  by  the  closest  conjunction  thereof  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  rendering  it  more 
than  a  temple  of  the  Divinity ; 6  he  dignified 
it,  and  (as  that  apostle  intimateth)  advanced 
it  above  the  angelical  nature  by  an  alliance 
to  God  himself;11  he  thereby  not  only  be¬ 
came  qualified  to  mediate  between  God  and 
man,  and  capable  to  transact  that  great 
business  of  man’s  salvation:  but  was  en¬ 
gaged,  and  in  a  manner  obliged  to  do  it ; 
for  as  he  was  a  man,  he  surely  was  endued 
with  the  best  of  human  affections,  universal 
charity  and  compassion,  which  would  excite 
him  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all ;  as  he 
was  a  man ,  he  was  subject  to  the  common 
law  of  humanity,  which  obliges  to  endea¬ 
vour  the  common  benefit  of  men.  As  he 
was  a  brother  in  relation,  so  he  could  not, 
he  would  not,  be  otherwise  in  affection ;  he 
is  not  to  be  conceived  deficient  in  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  offices  suitable  to  that  con¬ 
dition.  That  good-will  which  he  requires 
us  to  bear  toward  all  men  indifferently, 
good  and  bad,  friends  and  enemies,  he 
questionless  did  bear  himself  in  the  highest 

•  Cum  itaque  rectissime  dicatur  Salvator  pro  totius 
mundi  redemptions  crucifixus,  propter  veram  naturae 
hurnamc*  susceptionem,  et  propter  communem  in  pri- 
mo  homine  omnium  perditionem,  &c.  —  Prosp.  ad 
Gal.  c.  9. 

t  H  rre  rct^xif  oix  ibovXov  rot  Xoyot 

Ku^to*  otroc,  etXX cc  putXXcr  iXiuOt{zirif  i i  yitouitr,  rec^ot 
rev  Xcycu  trarr.s  atd^otrorv,  toj,  &c. — A  than.  C.  Arr. 
Orat.  iii.  p.  385. 

e  Phil.  ii.  7;  Heb.  iv.  15;  ii.  17  ;  v.  2;  Gal.  iv.  4. 
d  Heb.  ii.  14,  11,  12,  16.  e  Acts  xvii.  26.  r  Heb. 
ii.  11.  *  Heb.  ii.  7,  16.  8  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 


degree,  and  to  the  utmost  extent:1  the 
general  beneficence,  which  in  his  conver¬ 
sation  and  practice  he  did  express,  doth 
signify  how  large  his  desires  and  intentions 
were  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  men ;  so 
that  we  may  thence  well  aver  with  St. 
Ambrose :  Incamationis  Dei  mysterium  est 
universe*,  salus  creaturce ;  The  mystery  of 
God s  incarnation  doth  respect  the  salvation 
of  all  mankind ,i  according  to  his  desire  and 
design. 

5.  We  are  taught  that  our  Lordv  hath  by 
his  saving  performances  acquired  a  rightful 
propriety  in,  and  a  title  of  dominion  over 
all  men  living  to  him  is  committed  the 
governance  and  protection  of  all  mankind, 
as  the  reward  of  what  he  did  and  suffered 
for  his  sake.  He  is  called  the  Lord  of  all 
men;  and  the  head  of  every  man.  It  is  said 
that  all  things  by  his  Father  are  given  into 
his  hand,  and  put  under  his  feet;  that  power 
is  given  him  over  all  flesh ;  that  all  authority 
is  given  him  in  heaven  and  earth;  all  judg¬ 
ment  is  committed  to  him.1  Which  privi¬ 
leges,  rights,  dignities,  are  declared  to 
have  been  procured  by  the  virtue  of  his 
saving  performances,  and  purchased  by  the 
price  of  his  blood.  For  to  this  end  (saith 
St.  Paul)  Christ  both  died  and  rose  again , 
and  revived,  that  he  might  be  the  Lord  both 
of  the  dead  and  living  m  (or  might  exercise 
lordship  over  both  the  dead  and  living, 
iv«  jca'i  viKocuv  Jtai  xugnvry ;)  and,  We 

are  not  our  own  (saith  he  again ;)  we  are 
bought  with  a  priced  and,  We  see  Jesus, 
for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour ,  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
he  might  taste  death  for  every  man°  (or 
for  the  suffering  of  death,  that  by  God’s 
grace  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour ;  for  there 
seems  to  be  such  a  trajection  in  the  words :) 
and,  He  was  obedient  unto  death,  even  to 
the  death  of  the  cross ;  therefore  hath  God 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name.9  Subjection,  then,  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  as  they  have  one  ground,  so  they  are 
implied  to  have  the  same  extent :  as  every 
one  must  call  Christ  Lord,  so  he  may  call 
him  Saviour ;  therefore  his  Lord,  because 
his  Saviour.  And  since  Christ  hath  got 
an  authority  over  all  men,  a  propriety  in 
every  man ;  since  he  hath  undertaken  to 
govern  and  protect  the  world,  he  question- 

X  'A *9*^0*  aLurov  roir.retf  o  Tlarr,^  ov^  ir\*{  iwlrsi* 

a>^vr«t,  aX A*  f if  to  xu{ifJreu  va»r*f  «i-fo»,  xau  aty 
TatrcLf  bta  to v  tito.*jx»>.— Ath.  Oral.  3.  in 

Arr.  385. 

»  Matt.  v.  44 ;  Gai  vL  10 ;  Acts  x.  38.  J  Ambr. 
de  Parad.  8.  k  Rev.  xvii.  14.  1  Acts  x.  36;  I  Cor. 

xi.  3;  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  xi.  27  ;  John  iii.  35;  xilL  3; 
Heb.  ii.  8  ;  i.  2  ;  John  xvii  2  ;  v.  22  ;  Phil.  ii.  9  ;  P»al. 
cx.  7.  “  Rom.  xiv.  9.  °  1  Cor  vL  20.  •  Heb. 

ii.  9.  9  Phil.  ii.  8,  9 ;  Rev.  v.  9,  12. 
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less,  as  a  prince  of  incomparable  benignity 
and  clemency,  doth  seriously  intend  and 
desire  the  best  welfare  of  all  his  people ;  it 
surely  cannot  be  a  small  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  men,  that  they  are  his  subjects; 
the  objects  of  his  princely  care,  and  of  his 

mercy. - Kribirai  ru v  truffrdvruv,  s' i o  xal 

xatvixu  xal  xuftM  I'avruv  yivofj.ivy‘  trurrio  ya.(> 

imv,  obx)  fj.lv,  tuiv  V  oh.  He  taheth  care 
of  all ,  tv hiclt  doth  become  him  that  is  Lord 
of  all;  for  that  he  is  indifferently  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  all,  saith  Clem.  Alexand.11 

G.  We  are  commanded  to  pray ,  intercede , 
and  give  thanks  (indifferently)  for  all  men , 
even  for  heathens  and  persecutors ;  as  for 
the  objects  of  God’s  benevolent  affection ; 
whom  he  would  have  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  truth  ;r  ex¬ 
pressing  our  charity  in  conformity  to  the 
unconfined  goodness  of  God.  Very  good 
reason  (argues  St.  Chrysostom)  there  is 
why  we  should  pray  for  all  men ;  for  if  God 
doth  will  the  salvation  of  all  men,  we,  in 
imitation  of  him,  should  will  the  same ; 
and,  if  we  desire  it,  we  should  pray  for  it.* 
Upon  which  score  the  catholic  church  hath 
constantly  and  carefully  observed  this  pre¬ 
cept  ;  so  the  learned  writer  de  Vocutione 
Gentium  assures  us  :  Which  law  of  suppli¬ 
cation  (saith  he)  the  devotion  of  all  priests 
and  of  all  the  faithful  people  doth  so  observe, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world ,  in  which 
such  prayers  are  not  solemnized  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people.  The  church  of  God  doth  there¬ 
fore  supplicate ,  not  only  for  the  saints ,  and 
the  regenerate  in  Christ ,  but  also  for  all 
inf  dels ,  and  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
for  all  idolaters ,  all  persecutors ,  all  Jews , 
heretics ,  and  schismatics .f  And  Prosper 
himself :  Setting  aside  (saith  he)  that  dis¬ 
tinction ,  which  the  divine  knowledge  contains 
within  the  secret  of  his  justice,  it  is  most  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  believed  and  professed ,  that  God 
wills  that  all  men  shall  be  saved ;  since  the 
apostle,  whose  sentence  that  is,  doth  most 
solicitously  enjoin  that  which  is  in  all  the 
churches  most  piously  observed,  that  God 
should  be  implored  for  all  men.%  So  doth 

*  Mi/xou  Tou^&tcu - o  Txvret;  OiXtt  a-uOxveu,  tixorue 

ufTif  rxvTuv  bii  tuylirOcti'  ll  TiX .  TOC ;  auTOg  itllXy.trt  ffuSr,- 

veu,  8sX t  x xl  tru  i!  di  — Chrysost. 

t  Quam  legem  supiilieationis  ita  omnium  sacerdo- 
tum,  et  omnium  fldelium  devotio,  concnrditer  tenet, 
ut  nulla  para  mundi  sit,  in  qua  liujusmodi  orationes 
non  celebrentura  populis  Christiania.  Supplicat  ergo 
ubique  ecclesia  Dei  non  solum  pro  sanctis  et  in  Christo 
jam  regeneratis,  sed  etiiun  pro  omnibus  inlldelibus,  et 
inimicis  erucis  Christ!,  &c. 

t  Remota  ergo  discretione,  quam  divina  scientla 
intra  secretum  justitia;  sua;  continct,  sincerlssime 
credendum  atque  profitendum  eat  Deum  velle,  ut  du¬ 
nes  homines  salvi  hunt;  siquidem  upostolus,  cujus 
ista  sententia  est,  solicitissiine  prsecipit  quod  in  omni¬ 
bus  ecclesiis  piissime  custoditur,  ut  Deo  pro  omnibus 
hominibus  supplicetur. — Pros,  ad  01  j.  Vincent,  'i. 

11  Clem.  Strom,  vii.  p.  505.  r  1  Tim.  ii.  |j  b 
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lie  attest  the  common  practice,  and  declare 
the  ground  thereof. 

7.  For  which  practice,  and  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  ground  (God’s  serious  \v  il- 
lingness  and  desire  that  men  should  be 
saved),  we  have  the  pattern  of  our  L.ord 
himself  praying  to  his  Father  for  the  par¬ 
don  of  the  worst  of  men,  his  murderers ; 
which  as  it  demonstrated  his  charity  to¬ 
ward  them,  so  it  argues  that  he  was  their 
Saviour,  for  that  otherwise  he  knew  they 
could  not  be  in  any  capacity  of  having  par¬ 
don.  His  praying  for  them  implies  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  receiving  forgiveness ;  and 
such  a  possibility  doth  presuppose  a  dispo¬ 
sition  in  God  to  grant  it,  and  consequently 
a  satisfaction  provided,  such  as  God  re¬ 
quires  and  accepts,  and  which  shall  avail 
to  their  benefit,  if  toward  the  application 
thereof  they  perform  their  parts. 

8.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
we  can  heartily  pray  for  pardon,' or  for  any 
other  blessing,  either  for  ourselves  or  for 
others,  without  supposing  Christ  to  be  our 
Saviour  and  theirs ;  without  supposing  God 
placable  and  well  affected  towards  us  and 
them  in  Christ,  upon  the  account  of  his 
performances  and  sufferings  in  our  and 
their  behalf.  W e  are  to  offer  up  all  our 
devotions  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for 
his  sake  must  implore  all  mercies  and  bless¬ 
ings  from  God ;  which  how  can  we  do  se¬ 
riously  and  with  faith,  if  we  may  reasonably 
question  whether  Christ’s  merits  do  respect 
us,  and  consequently  whether  they  can  be 
available  in  our  behalf?  I  will  (saith  St. 
Paul)  that  men  should  pray  in  every  place, 
lifting  up  pure  hands,  without  wruth  or  doubt¬ 
ing  :  *  which  precept  how  can  any  man  ob¬ 
serve  ;  how  can  any  man  pray  with  calmness 
and  confidence  of  mind,  who  is  not  assured 
that  Christ  is  his  Saviour,  or  that  God  for 
Christ’s  sake  is  disposed  to  grant  his  re¬ 
quests?  But  this  point  we  may  be  obliged 
to  prosecute  somewhat  further  in  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

9.  Either  our  Saviour’s  performances 
do  respect  all  men,  or  some  men  (the  far 
greatest  part  of  men)  do  stand  upon  no 
other  terms  than  those  of  the  first  creation, 
or  rather  of  the  subsequent  lapse  and  con¬ 
demnation;  being  subject  to  an  extremely 
rigorous  law,  and  an  infallibly  certain  guilt, 
and  consequently  to  inevitable  punishment ; 
being  utterly  secluded  from  all  capacity  of 
mercy,  and  having  no  place  of  repentance 
left  unto  them  (the  place  of  repentance 
being  a  most  signal  part  of  Christ’s  pur¬ 
chase;*)  so  that  if  any  such  man  should, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  his  light  and 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  8. 
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ability,  perform  what  is  agreeable  to  God’s 
law,  doing  what  is  possible  to  him  (this  may 
be  supposed,  for  what  is  possible  to  a  man 
he  may  do,  what  is  possible  is  possible)  in 
order  to  his  salvation,  he  notwithstanding 
should  be  incapable  of  any  mercy,  favour, 
or  acceptance.  But,  beside  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said,  that  God  did  shut  up  all  men 
under  sin ,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
all ;u  and  that  we  are  plainly  enough  in¬ 
formed  that  our  Lord  did  reverse  the  first 
fatal  sentence,  and  hath,  as  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  evacuated  all  for¬ 
mer  covenants  by  establishing  a  new  one 
(for  if  any  former  covenant  had  been  good, 
there  had  been  no  place  sought  for  a  new 
one,v  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  dis¬ 
coursed!) — besides  these  considerations,  I 
say,  and  beside  that  such  suppositions  do 
not  well  suit  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  do 
not  well  consist  with  the  tenor  of  his  pro¬ 
vidence  ;  God  positively  and  vehemently 
disclaimeth  this  rigour  of  proceeding ; w  he 
both  under  law  and  gospel  declares  himself 
ready  to  admit  any  man’s  repentance ;  yea, 
earnestly  invites  all  men  thereto ;  yea, 
grievously  complains  and  expostulates  with 
men  for  not  repenting ;  x  yea,  not  only  says 
it,  but  swears  it  by  his  own  life,  that  he 
desires  any  wicked  man  should  do  it ;  he 
strongly  asserts,  he  earnestly  inculcates, 
he  loudly  proclaims  to  all  his  readiness  to 
pardon,  and  his  delight  in  showing  mercy  ;y 
the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbearance 
and  longsuffering.  He  declares  that  he  will 
exact  an  account  of  men,  according  to  pro¬ 
portion,  answerable  to  their  willingness  to 
do  what  they  could ; 1  and  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  those  talents  (those  measures  of 
light  and  strength)  which  they  had,  or  might 
have  had ;  that  whoever  is  «*  Turro;, 

faithful  in  using  the  smallest  power,  shall 
be  accepted  and  rewarded.  He  represents 
himself  impartial  in  his  judgment  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  men’s  persons  and  perform¬ 
ances  ; 1  any  man,  in  any  nation,  his  sincere, 
though  imperfect,  piety  and  righteousness 
being  acceptable  to  him ;  the  final  ruin  of 
men  is  not  imputed  to  any  antecedent  de¬ 
fect  lying  in  man’s  state,  or  God’s  will,  to 
no  obstacle  on  God's  part,  nor  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  man,  but  wholly  to  man’s 
blameable  neglect,  or  wilful  abuse  of  the 
means  conducible  to  his  salvation :  no  want 
of  mercy  in  God,  or  virtue  in  the  passion 
of  our  Lord,  are  to  be  mentioned  or 
thought  of;  infidelity  (formal  or  interpre¬ 
tative)  and  obstinate  impeniteney,  disap- 

”  Rom.  xi.  32.  T  Heb.  viii.  7.  "  Acts  xvii.  30. 
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pointing  God’s  merciful  intentions,  and 
frustrating  our  Lord’s  sating  performances 
and  endeavours,  are  the  sole  banes  of  man¬ 
kind:  Here  (saith  our  Lord)  is  the  con¬ 
demnation ,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world , 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil.  And,  I  speak 
these  things ,  that  ye  might  be  saved;  but  ye 
will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life. 
And,  How  often  have  I  willed  to  gather  thy 
children,  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  un¬ 
der  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not ! b  Of  the 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  our  Saviour  said, 
that  they  defeated  the  counsel  of  God  toward 
themselves ,c  («0«r» irat  Qiiu  lit  \ccu- 

™xs),  the  counsel  of  God,  who  designed  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  by  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  exhortation  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist.  Our  Saviour  invited  many  to  the 
participation  of  the  gospel  ( that  great  feast 
of  fat  things  to  all  people, A  as  the  prophet 
Isaiah  calleth  it ;)  but  they  would  not  come, 
saith  the  text :  he  iterated  his  message,  but 
they  carelessly  neglecting  it  (ipt>.r,<ra*ris) 
went  away ,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his 
merchandise,  and  the  rest  took  his  servants, 
and  entreated  them  spitefully,  and  slew  them.e 
The  sower  (our  Lord)  did  sow  in  the  field 
(the  world)1  the  good  seed  of  heavenly 
truth ;  but  some  would  not  admit  it  into  their 
heads  or  hearts;  from  others  temptation 
bare  it  away ;  in  others  worldly  cares  and 
desires  choked  it ;  our  Lord  spake  the  most 
convincing  words,  such  as  no  man  ever 
spake,  such  as  drew'  publicans  and  harlots 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  he  performed 
most  astonishing  works,  such  as  never  the 
like  were  done,  which  were  sufficient  to 
convert  Tyre  and  Sidon,  yea  to  have  pre¬ 
served  Sodom,  but  without  effect;  such 
were  the  invincible  obstinacy,  the  gross 
stupidity,  the  corrupt  prejudices,  and  per¬ 
verse  affections  of  his  auditors  and  specta¬ 
tors,  upon  which  causes  our  Lord  chargeth 
the  inefficacy  and  unsuccessfulness  of  his 
endeavours  for  their  salvation.*  So  doth 
St.  Stephen  call  the  Jews,  unto  whom  the 
gospel  was  offered,  hard-necked,  uncirrum- 
cised  in  heart  and  cars ;  such  as  did  always 
resist  the  Holy  Spirit .h  St.  Paul  gives  the 
same  character  of  them,  and  assigns  the 
same  cause  of  their  rejecting  the  gospel. 
And  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  it  is  said,  that 
they  did  thrust  away  the  word  of  salvation, 
judging  themselves  unworthy  of  everlasting 
life 1  (that  is,  disdaining  to  embrace  the 
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oremrre  of  everlasting  life  made  onto  [  delight  in  it.  They  refused  to  hearken,  and. 
them.  And.  Despised  thou  the  riches  of  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their 
God's  goodness,  and forbearance,  and  long-  ears,  that  they  should  not  hear;  yea,  they 
suffering;  being  igiujrant  that  the  good-  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  led 
ness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  t 1  So  they  should  hear  the  law.  which  the  Lord  of 
St.  Paul  expostulates  with  the  incredulous  !  hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit. “  Which  pas- 
Jew.  And,  How  (saith  the  apostle  to  the  1  sages,  with  many  others  of  the  like  impor- 
Hebrews)  shall  we  escapte  if  we  neglect  so  !  tance  that  occur,  do  imply  the  larue  extent 
great  salvation*  k  So  doth  our  Lord  and  ]  of  God's  merciful  intentions,  andtheeom- 


his  apostles  state  the  reason  of  men's  mis¬ 
carrying  in  this  great  affair ;  signifying  all 
requisite  care  and  provision  to  be  made  on 
God's  part  for  their  salvation  ;  and  impu¬ 
ting  the  obstruction  solely  to  their  volun¬ 
tary  default  of  compliance  with  God  in  his 
conduct  and  management  thereof. 

Neither  are  the  dealings  and  declara¬ 
tions  of  God  toward  those  who  lived  under 
the  law  and  prophets  impertinent  to  this 
purpose;  they  are  applicable  upon  consi¬ 
deration  of  parity  in  reason,  or  likeness  in 
case. 

What  remonstrances  concerning  the  : 
gentleness,  kiminest.  and  equity  of  his  deal¬ 
ings.  what  exprobrarions  of  their  stubborn¬ 
ness  and  stupidity,  God  did  anciently  make 
to  Israel  under  that  particular  dispensation 
(which  yet  in  tendency  and  in  represents-  j 
tion  may  be  deemed  general),  the  same  he 
might  now  use  toward  all  mankind,  under 
this  universal  economy,  wherein  God  hath 
given  to  his  Son,  the  heathen  for  his  inhe¬ 
ritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
far  Ids  possession;  whereby  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  Christ ; 1  which  hath 
erected  an  unconfined  kingdom  of  grace ; 
to  which  all  men  in  design  and  of  right 
are  subject ;  in  respect  to  which  every  na¬ 
tion  is  in  obligation  and  duty  become  the 
people  of  God.  What  ('said  God  to  them) 
could  I  hare  done  more  to  my  vineyard  than 
I  have  done  t  Wherefore .  when  I  looked  for 
grapes,  did  it  bring  forth  wild  graptes  t  O 
Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in 
me  is  thy  help.  I  have  spread  out  my  hands 
all  the  day  long  to  a  rebellious  and  gain¬ 
saying  pe-ople.  I  spoke  unto  you  rising  ujj 
early  and  spseahing.  but  ye  heard  not;  I 
called,  but  ye  answered  not ;  I  hate  called, 
and  ye  hate  refused;  I  hate  stretched  out 
my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded.  Hut  ye 
have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  ws/uld  \ 
stone  of  my  repirotjf.  When  I  called,  ye  did  j 
not  answer  ;  when  I  spake,  ue  did  toot  hear ; 
but  did  evil  before  vane  eyes,  and  did  choose 
that  niter  tin  I  delighted  not.  And,  lie- 
hold,  their  ear  is  wtodraumased,  and  they 
cannot  hearken;  behold,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  unto  them  a  reproach,  they  have  tt/j 
J  U.UU1  a  4.  s  UeJ)  it  8.  *  Had  it  8 ;  Her.  xL  li.  j 


petenev  of  the  means  which  God  affords 
for  the  salvation  of  men;  that  he  wants  no 
affection  or  inclination  to  save  them;  that 
he  neglects  no  means  proper  for  effecting 
it ;  that  he  draws  them  into  the  way  lead¬ 
ing  thither  by  serious  and  earnest  invi¬ 
tation,  directs  them  by  needful  light  and 
instruction,  excites  them  by  powerful  ar¬ 
guments  and  persuasions  ;  and,  as  St.  Am¬ 
brose  speaketh.  Quod  in  Deo  fuit,  ostendit 
omnibus,  (puod  unities  voluit  liberare:  God 
showed  to  all,  that  what  was  in  him,  he  did 
trill  to  deliver  (or  save)  all  men.'1  Whence 
he  may  truly  and  properly  be  called  the 
Benefactor  and  Saviour,  even  of  those 
who  by  their  wilful  malice  or  neglect  do 
not  obtain  salvation.*  For  in  respect  to 
the  same  favours,  which  are  exhibited  and 
tendered  to  them,  he  is  the  Saviour  of 
those  who,  by  hearkening  to  God’s  call, 
and  complying  with  God's  design ;  by  well 
using  the  means  vouchsafed,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  conditions  required,  do  finally  at¬ 
tain  salvation. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  transactions  do 
refer  only  to  God's  own  people,  or  to  those 
only  unto  whom  God  pleased  to  dispense 
especial  revelations  of  truth  and  overtures 
of  mercy ;  that  we  therefore  cannot  thence 
!  infer  any  thing  concerning  the  general 
\  extent  of  God’s  design,  or  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  performance#  in  respect  to  all 
mankind;  we  may  to  this  suggestion  re¬ 
join,  that  by  observing  the  manner  of 
God’s  proceedings  towards  them,  unto 
whom  he  openly  deelaretb  his  mind  and 
will,  we  may  reasonably  collect  how  he 
standeth  affected  toward  others,  and  by 
w  hat  rules,  or  upon  what  accounts,  be  deal- 
eth  with  them ;  taking  in  the  analogy  of 
reason,  and  parity  or  disparity  of  the  case. 
As  to  God's  affection,  it  is  the  same  every 
where,  agreeable  to  that  nature,  which  in- 
clineth  him  to  he  good  to  all,  and  •nercif  ul 
overall  his  creatures ,®  as  the  Psalmist  tells 
us;  unto  which  disposition  his  providence 
yields  attestation;  for  '-is  ?*(•>,  *p*i> 
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i-)  aJpvt.il.  he  did  not  leave  himself 
Ktthiod  testimony,  doing  good  to  all*  as 
St.  Paul  tells  us:  although  he  doth  not 
dispense  his  favours  in  the  same  method, 
or  discover  his  meaning  by  the  same  light, 
or  call  all  men  to  him  with  the  same  voice 
and  language. 

Neither  was  mankind  ever  left  destitute 
of  that  dwime  grace,  which,  as  the  good 
writer  de  Foeutfose  Gentium  saith.  aetvr 
denial  itself  to  tf*  ages.  iriri  the  same  rir- 
t'ie.  it i  different  i’-.easure.ucith  m  unchange- 

in  one  place ;  and  in  another.  There  teas 
abcays  ^ saith  he'  dispensed  to  all  men  a 
certain  measure  of  instruction  from  above, 
which.  although  it  came  from  a  m  ore  occult 
and  sparing  e-ace,  did  yet  snfr.ee  to  some 
for  remedy,  to  all  for  testimony  f 

Comparing  the  different  states  of  men. 
we  may  substitute  with  St.  Paul.i  for  the 
hnc  of  rerelati  •;  engraved  upon  tables. 
the  lersr  of  nature  written  in  men's  hearts  .- 
for  prophetical  instructions,  the  dictates  of 
re-.rs.m;  for  audible  admonitions  and  re- 
proofs.  .«•  ~et  whispers  of  grace  and  checks 
ef  conscience :  for  extraordinary  instances 
of  divine  power,  the  ordinary  works  of  the 
creation  (by  r hick  God's  eternal  divinity 
and power  are  discernible ;*)  for  the  special 
and  occasional  influences  of  providence,  the 
ee»i'-v  »  and  continual  expressions  :  divine 
beneficence ;  theu  allowing  for  the  dispa¬ 
rity  as  to  measure  of  evidence  and  effi¬ 
cacy)  in  these  things:  and  as  to  the  rest, 
the  case  is  the  same.  If  one  part  hash 
means  more  clear  and  forcible,  yet  those 
which  are  granted  to  the  other  are  r.ot  voi  i 
of  use  or  virtue ;  by  them  all  men  in  all 
places  may  seek  God.  if  hmply  they  may  fed 
him  and  fxd  kim;T  yea  may.  as  St.  Paul 
implieth,  be  able  to  know  God.  and  induced 
to  serve  him :  *  to  thank  him.  and  to  glo¬ 
rify  him  in  some  measure:  in  a  measure 
answerable  to  such  light  and  strength  :  no 
more  doth  God  require,  for  no  more  will 
he  reckon  with  him.  If  their  helps  be 
deemed  more  low  and  scanty,  their  duty 
in  proportion  is  less  high,  and  their  ac¬ 
count  will  be  more  easy.  Enough  cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  to  excuse  God  from  mis¬ 
prision  of  not  having  provided  competently 
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for  them,  to  render  them,  if  they  do  not 
well  use  and  improve  it.  inexcusable ; '  and 
what  they  have  is  an  effect  of  God's  mercy 
procured  and  purchased  by  their  Saviour. 
But  of  this  point  we  may  have  occasion 
afterward  to  say  more ;  I  shall  now  only 
add,  that  this  suggestion,  well  considered, 
may  afford  another  argument  to  confirm 
|  our  doctrine;  which  is  this. 

10.  If  our  Lord  be  the  Saviour  of  all 
those  to  whom  God's  truth  is  declared, 
and  his  mercy  offered:  or.  if  he  be  the 
S.triour  cl  all  the  members  of  the  visible 
church :  particularly  if  he  be  the  Saviour 
of  those  who.  among  these,  rejecting  the 
overtures  and  means  of  grace,  or  by  dis¬ 
obedience  abasing  them,  shah  in  the  event 
fail  of  being  saved,  then  is  he  the  Seicumr 
of  all  men.  But  our  Lord  is  the  Saviour 
of  those  persons  :  and  therefore  he  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men .  The  assumption  we 
assayed  to  show  in  the  las;  argument  ; 
and  many  express  testimonies  of  scripture 
before  menrl o  ned  estad  lish  h:  the  comm ;  a 
style  of  scripture  doth  imply  it.  when  in 
the  apostolical  writings  to  all  the  visibly 
faithful  indifferently,  the  relation  to  Christ 
as  their  Saviour  is  assigned,  an  interest  in 
all  his  saving  performances  is  supposed, 
the  titles  of  rult~ iw.  and  rmtram.  v, nh 
others  equivalent,  of  justified,  seme  tided. 
~ege-;-~.:ted.  ::d:'-.r:ed.  s:.  ate  artributed- 
And  in  our  text.  God  is  said  to  be  ten 
Serriour  chiefly  v*  •  v.r-*..  of  the  faithful ; 
which  word  in  its  common  aeeeprion  de¬ 
notes  all  viable  members  of  the  Christian 
communion.  And  for  its  confirmation  we 
adjoin :  the  apostles  a:  first,  and  the  church 
ever  since  after  than  .except  same  hetero¬ 
dox  people  of  late'  have  professed  readily 
to  confer  holy  bap-: ism.  and  therein  to  dis- 
:  -  :  --  sit.s.:  .  '  t  .  t.ter 

evascelical  graces  and  privileges,  to  every 
man  professing  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  re¬ 
solution  to  observe  Christ's  law,  u;  cn  this 
supposition,  that  Chris*  is  the  >•'-  ..r  tf 
all  such  persons,  and  by  his  .salutary  pas¬ 
sion  hath  purchased  that  remiss:  n  :  r 
them;  although  the  dispensers  of  tmse 
graces  could  nc  t  .iiscern  »  :  a:  decrees  t».  i 
in  his  secret  pre- vider.ee  had  passed  upon 
them,  or  what  the  even*  should  be  as  to 
their  final  state;  yea.  although  according 
to  the  judgment  of  prudence  they  could 
not  but  conceive,  that  all  such  should  m ; 
be  saved,  but  that  many  of  them  should  be 
of  those,  who  as  the  apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  spvaketh'  would  draw  both  into  }’  r- 
ditiom ,  who  (as  St.  Peter  implies  some 
might  and  would  do'  would  fcrgvt  the 
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purgation  which  they  had  received  of  their 
sins.u  That  in  thus  doing  the  church  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  a  persuasion  that  Christ  is 
truly  the  Saviour  of  all  its  visible  mem¬ 
bers,  duly  admitted  and  incorporated  there¬ 
into,  the  thing  itself  plainly  signifies ;  the 
tenor  of  its  practice  makes  palpable ;  the 
forms  of  speech  used  in  its  holy  adminis¬ 
trations  (of  prayers,  of  sacraments,  of  ex¬ 
hortations)  do  suppose  or  express.  For 
how  can  each  member  singly  be  asserted 
in  holy  baptism  to  be  washed  from  his 
sins,  and  sanctified  to  God,  and  made  re¬ 
generate,  or  adopted  into  the  number  of 
God’s  children,  and  made  partaker  of 
Christ’s  death  ?  How  can  thanksgiving  in 
the  common  name,  in  most  general  terms, 
be  offered  up  for  Christ’s  saving  perfor¬ 
mances?  or  the  holy  bread  and  cup  be 
imparted  to  each  communicant  as  symbols 
and  pledges  of  Christ's  charity  and  mercy 
toward  him  ?  How  can  every  Christian  be 
instigated  to  obedience  in  gratitude  to 
Christ ;  and  those  who  transgress  Christ’s 
laws,  upbraided  for  their  ingratitude  to¬ 
ward  him ;  their  rejecting,  or  renouncing, 
despising,  or  abusing  him  and  his  salva¬ 
tion  ?  How  can  such  things  be  said  and 
done  with  any  truth  or  consistency;  yea 
without  forgery  and  mockery,  if  every 
baptized  Christian  hath  not  an  interest  in 
our  Lord’s  performances?  if  Christ  be  the 
Saviour  only  of  an  uncertain  and  unknow?n 
part  in  the  church  ?  This  consideration  of 
the  church’s  practice  hath  made  even  the 
most  vehement  assertors  of  St.  Austin’s 
doctrine  (strained  to  the  highest  pitch), 
in  the  more  ancient  and  modest  times 
fully  to  acknowledge  this  position;  that 
Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  every  member 
of  the  visible  church,  as  appears  by  this 
remarkable  decree  of  the  council  of  Ya- 
lentia  in  France  (consisting  of  the  bishops 
of  three  provinces,  favourers  of  Godscal- 
cus’s  opinions  :v)  W’e  also  do  believe  it  most 
firmly  to  be  held,  that  all  the  multitude 
of  the  faithful ,  being  regenerated  by  water 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  hereby  truly  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  church,  and  according 
to  the  apostolical  doctrine  baptized  into  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  by  his  blood  washed 
from  their  sins .*  Because  there  could  be 
no  true  regeneration,  unless  there  were 
made  also  a  true  redemption ;  since  in  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  there  is  nothing 
empty  (or  vain),  nothing  ludificatory ;  but 
all  thoroughly  true,  and  supported  by  its 
own  very  truth  and  sincerity.  Yet  that 

•  Item  firmissime  tenendum  credimus,  &c.  supr. 
u  lleb.  s.  31/;  2  Tet.  L  l  T  Anno  8&. 


out  of  the  very  company  of  believers  and 
the  redeemed,  some  are  eternally  saved, 
because  by  God’s  grace  they  faithfully  abide 
in  their  redemption,  bearing  the  Lord’s 
speech  in  their  hearts,  He  that  perse¬ 
veres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved;  aud  that 
others,  because  they  would  not  abide  in 
the  salvation  of  the  faith  which  they  at 
first  received,  and  did  rather  choose  to 
frustrate  the  grace  of  redemption  by  evil 
doctrine  or  life,  than  to  keep  it,  do  nowise 
arrive  to  the  plenitude  of  salvation,  and  to 
the  perception  of  eternal  beatitude.  It  is 
then  a  catholic  and  true  doctrine,  that  at 
least  Christ  is  a  Saviour  of  all  appearing 
Christians ;  and  supposing  the  truth  there¬ 
of,  I  say  that  by  consequence  he  is  also 
the  Saviour  of  all  men.  For  it  appeareth 
thence,  that  the  design  of  our  Saviour’s 
performances  did  not  flowr  from,  or  was 
not  grounded  upon  any  special  love,  or 
any  absolute  decree  concerning  those  per¬ 
sons  who  in  event  shall  be  saved;  since 
according  to  that  supposition  it  extendeth 
to  many  others;  wherefore  it  proceeded 
from  God’s  natural  goodness,  and  com¬ 
mon  kind  affection  toward  mankind ;  from 
the  compassion  of  a  gracious  Creator  to¬ 
ward  his  miserable  creature,  whence  all 
men  are  concerned  and  interested  therein. 
Why  God’s  merciful  intentions  were  not 
explicitly  declared  and  propounded  to  So¬ 
crates  and  Epictetus,  as  they  were  to 
Judas  Iscariot  and  Simon  Magus,  is  an¬ 
other  question,  which  we  may  afterward  in 
some  manner  assoil ;  at  present,  it  suffices 
to  say,  that  the  overture  of  mercy  made  to 
such  wretches  doth  argue  God’s  kind  dis¬ 
position  and  good  intention  toward  all  men ; 
so  it  did  in  St.  Ambrose’s  opinion ;  who 
says,  that  our  Lord  ought  not  to  pass  by 
the  man  who  should  betray  him,  that  ail 
men  might  take  notice,  that  in  the  choice 
even  of  his  traitor  he  did  hold  forth  a 
pledge  or  mark  of  all  men’s  being  to  be 
saved. f 

But  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  will  fur¬ 
ther  appear  by  the  declaration  and  surveyal 
of  those  respects  according  to  which  Christ 
is  represented  the  Saviour  of  men,  as  also 
by  considering  how  useful  and  conducible 
to  piety  this  doctrine  is,  as  ministering 
grounds  and  obligations,  encouragements 
and  motives,  to  the  practice  of  most  con¬ 
siderable  duties  required  from  all  men. 
But  these  things  must  be  reserved  to  an¬ 
other  occasion. 

t  Et  ideo  nec  proditurum  debit  it  pnrterire,  ut  ad- 
verterent  omnes,  quod  in  electione  etiani  proditoris 
sui  servandorum  omnium  insigne  prcetendit. — Atnbt, 
de  Pamd.  8. 
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SERMON  LXX1I. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  REDEMPTION 
ASSERTED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

I  Tim.  iv.  10 _ The  living  God;  u-ho  is 

the  Saviour  of  all  men ,  especially  of  those 

that  believe. 

That  our  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  we  have  before,  from  plain  testimonies 
of  holy  scripture,  and  from  some  arguments 
grounded  there,  essayed  to  show.  The  same 
will  be  made  further  apparent  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  respects  according  to  which  he  is 
such ;  and  those  we  may  first  consider  ge¬ 
nerally  and  in  the  gross,  then  survey  them 
more  particularly  and  distinctly. 

In  general  we  may  say,  that  our  Lord  is 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  for  that  he  hath  ren¬ 
dered  all  men  salvabiles ,  capable  of  salva¬ 
tion  ;  and  salvandos ,  designed  to  salvation. 
For  that  he  hath  removed  all  obstacles  pe¬ 
remptorily  debarring  men  from  access  to 
salvation,  and  hath  procured  competent 
furtherances  to  their  attainment  of  it.  For 
that  he  hath  rescued  mankind  out  of  that 
dead  and  desperate  condition,  wherein  it 
lay  involved ;  being  the  bread  of  God ,  who 
hath  descended  from  heaven ,  that  he  might 
give  life  to  the  world  *  as  he  saith  of  him¬ 
self.  For  that  he  hath  performed  whatever 
on  his  part  is  necessary  or  fit  in  order  to 
salvation,  antecedently  to  the  acceptance 
and  compliance  with  those  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions,  which  by  God’s  wisdom  are  required 
toward  the  instating  men  into  a  full  and 
immediate  right  to  salvation,  or  to  a  com¬ 
plete  and  actual  fruition  thereof.  He  made 
the  way  to  happiness  plain  and  passable  ;b 
levelling  the  insuperable  cliffs,  and  filling 
up  the  chasms,  and  rectifying  the  obliqui¬ 
ties,  and  smoothing  the  asperities  thereof, 
as  the  prophet  foretold ;  so  that  all  men, 
who  would,  might  conveniently  walk  there¬ 
in.  He  set  the  doors  of  paradise  wide  open, 
so  that  who  pleased  might  enter  in  ;* c  all 
the  bonds  and  restraints  under  which  men 
lay,  he  so  far  loosed,  that  any  man  might  be 
free,  who  would  concur  to  his  own  iiberty 
and  enlargement.  All  the  protection,  aid, 
and  encouragement  which  was  needful  to¬ 
ward  obtaining  salvation,  he  afforded  and 
exhibited  to  every  one  that  would  embrace 
and  make  use  of  them.  In  respect  to  which 
performances,  he  might  be  justly  esteemed 
and  truly  called  a  Saviour,  although  all  men 
do  not  in  effect  become  saved.  For  the  es¬ 
timation  and  denomination  of  performance, 

*  H  yrt  «»ti  xa.Tu.0 xf  six 6yr,ra.it  o  t ctonduac;  WOtyth 
&c. — A  than,  in  i-ass. 

•  John  vi.  33.  b  Luke  iii.  5. 


are  to  be  grounded  upon  their  own  nature 
and  design,  not  upon  events  dependingupon 
the  contingent  and  arbitrary  behaviour  of 
men.  As  he  that  freely  offers  a  rich  boon 
is  no  less  to  be  accounted  a  benefactor  and 
liberal,  although  his  gift  be  refused,  than 
if  it  were  accepted ;  as  he  that  opens  the 
prison  is  to  be  styled  a  deliverer,  although 
the  captive  will  not  go  forth ;  as  he  that 
ministers  an  effectual  remedy,  although  the 
patient  will  not  use  it,  deserves  the  honour 
and  thanks  due  to  a  physician ;  so  is  our 
Lord  in  regard  to  what  he  hath  performed 
for  men,  and  offered  to  them  (being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  their  misery,  and  promote 
their  happiness),  to  be  worthily  deemed, 
and  thankfully  acknowledged,  their  Saviour, 
although  not  all  men,  yea  although  not  one 
man,  should  receive  the  designed  benefit. 
Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  in  the 
scripture-style,  those  persons  are  said  to  be 
saved  who  are  only  in  a  way  toward  salva¬ 
tion,  although  they  do  not  arrive  thither  ; 
and  the  means  conducing  to  salvation  are 
said  to  save,  although  their  effect  may  be 
defeated;  and  r‘.<rurpivai  are  terms 

applied  to  all  Christians,  and  Christ  is  » 
auca.;,  he  that  hath  saved  them  ;rt  and  faith  is 
said  to  have  saved  them ,  although  some  of 
them  dxri  irlmurat,  have  believed  in  vain , 
or  to  no  effect,  forsaking  and  renouncing 
their  faith ; e  and  baptism  saves  them  who 
partake  it,  although  being  washed,  they 
return  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire.  And 
as  our  Lord  is  so  termed  a  Saviour  in  re¬ 
spect  to  them  who  are,  by  faith  and  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  church,  put  into  a  more  near 
capacity  of  salvation,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh: 

iyyun^ov  tiftedv  rj  ruiTvaia  rj  on  iftKLTivffa.y.i* 

(Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed;1)  so  is  he  in  respect  of  all  those 
who  are  in  any  capacity  thereof,  although 
a  more  remote  one. 

But  let  us  now  view  more  nearly  and 
distinctly  the  respects  in  which  he  is  a  Sa¬ 
viour  of  all  men ,  or  the  particular  benefits 
and  advantages  conducing  to  salvation, 
which  by  his  performances  accrue  to  man¬ 
kind;  for  va/xTiXu  rurxgiat  Uva-ay 

tj j  oiifyvTorvri,*  in  very  many  ways  he 
bestoweth  salvation  upon  all  mankind ,  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  speaks. 

1.  Our  Lord  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
as  having  effected  that  Almighty  God  (w  ho 
upon  great  provocations  was  justly  dis¬ 
pleased  and  angry  with  man,  who  had 
averted  his  face,  and  withdrawn  his  favour 
from  mankind,  whom  our  apostasy  and 

d  Acta  xvi.  17,  KaretyyiyAOvftt  obi*  *-*r>  -1  i'or. 

i.  18  ;  Acts  ii.  47  ;  Rev.  xxi.  24  ;  Kph.  ii.  •  ;  ‘J  Tim  i.  'J. 
•  1  Cor.  xv.  2  ;  Tit.  ili.  8;  1  Pet.  Ui.  21  ;  2  ut.  ii  -2. 
f  Korn.  xiii.  11.  Clem.  Alex.  i'A:du£.  11. 
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rebellion  had  rendered  a  stranger  and  an 
enemy  to  us)  hath  deposed  his  wrath  toward 
mankind,  hath  conceived  a  kind  affection 
to  it,  doth  cast  a  favourable  aspect  upon 
it ;  being  thoroughly  reconciled  and  made 
a  friend  thereto  by  our  Saviour’s  mediation. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son ,  i*  eu5 oxr.m,  in 
whom  I  have  been  well  pleased ,h  was  the 
attestation  given  from  God  to  our  Lord ; 
the  meaning  whereof  in  regard  to  men  the 
holy  choir  of  angels  did  interpret,  when 
after  the  gladsome  report  of  his  birth  (that 
great  joy ,  which  should  be  to  all  people ), 
they  sang  Glory  be  to  God  on  high ,  on  earth 
peace ,  good-will  toward  men.1  Which  St. 
Paul  further  declareth,  when  he  saith,  that 
by  him  liioxtirt,  God  pleased  to  reconcile 
unto  himself  ail  things,  upon  earth,  and  in 
heaven  ;J  and  when  he  saith.  That  Godwas 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  , 
not  imputing  their  sins.k  And,  When  we  were 
enemies ,  saith  he  again ,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  When  we  were 
enemies ,'  that  implies  God  antecedently  to 
any  man's  conversion  to  have  been  appeased , 
and  become  favourably  disposed  toward  all 
men,  or  toward  those  whom  St.  Paul  speak- 
eth  unto,  as  men ;  so  the  reason  of  the  case 
doth  import,  and  so  the  analogy  which  St. 
Paul  immediately  after  propounds  between 
the  results  of  Adam’s  transgression  and  our 
Saviour’s  obedience  (as  to  provocation  .and 
reconciliation,  to  condemnation  and  abso¬ 
lution,  to  the  intents  of  bringing  death  and 
life  upon  all  men)  doth  enforce.  Whence 
it  is,  that  God  declareth  himself  now  to 
bear  an  universal  good-will  to  mankind, 
that  he  doth  earnestly  desire  the  welfare 
of  all  men,  and  is  displeased  with  the  ruin 
of  any  man  ;  that  he  would  have  all  men  to 
be  saved ,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth ,  because  there  is  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man ;  that  he  would  not  have  any 
perish ,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent¬ 
ance ;m  this  he  affirms,  yea  (for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  faith  and  our  consolation 
therein)  he  in  the  evangelical  prophet 
swears  it,  As  Hive,  saith  the  Lord ,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.a 
So  far  toward  our  salvation  is  done ;  God 
meets  us  half  way :  he  is  reconciled  unto 
us ;  it  remains  only  that  we  be  reconciled 
to  him ;  that  we  hearken  to  the  embassy 
from  him,  Be  reconciled  to  God.° 

‘2.  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men ,  by 
satisfying  the  divine  justice,  and  repairing 
God’s  honour  in  their  behalf.  The  disloyal 
and  ingrateful  behaviour  of  man  had  so 

•>  Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xii.  18.  i  Luke  ii.  10.  14.  J  Col. 
t.  20  ;  Eph.  i.  10.  k  2  Cor.  v.  10.  I  Kom.  v.  10. 
™  I  Tim.  ji.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  0 ;  Heb.  vi.  16,  18  “  Kzck. 

xxxiii.ll.  “2  Cor.  v.  20. 


wronged,  so  endamaged,  so  dishonoured 
God  (had  so  abused  the  goodness,  dispa¬ 
raged  the  wisdom,  slighted  the  power,  im¬ 
peached  and  slurred  the  authority  of  his 
Creator,  had  so  prejudiced  all  the  rights 
and  interests  of  God),  that  by  the  divine 
wisdom  it  was  thought  fit  that  he  should 
not  be  restored  into  a  capacity  of  mercy 
and  favour,  without  a  signal  compensation 
made,  and  an  exemplary  punishment  un¬ 
dergone,  whereby  the  right  of  God  should 
conspicuously  be  asserted,  his  love  of  good¬ 
ness  and  dislike  of  wickedness  should  be 
remarkably  demonstrated,*  and  every  crea¬ 
ture  in  heaven  and  earth  should  be  solemnly 
admonished  of  its  duty ;  of  the  reverence 
and  obedience  it  owes  to  the  great  Creator, 
of  the  heinous  guilt  and  horrible  mischief 
it  incurs  by  offending  him.  Such  a  com¬ 
pensation  man  was  nowise  able  to  make, 
or  fit  to  undergo  such  a  punishment:  our 
Saviour  therefore,  out  of  infinite  pity  and 
charity,  did  undertake  both ;  j  p  by  a  vo¬ 
luntary  condescension  putting  himself  into 
the  low  and  weak  state  of  man ;  subjecting 
himself  unto  that  law  which  man  was  ob¬ 
liged  unto,  and  suffering  the  pains  which 
man  had  deserved.  This  he  was  pleased  to 
do  in  man's  behalf,  and  in  our  stead ;  and 
God  was  pleased  to  accept  it  as  so  done. 
His  incarnation  (or  exinanition  of  himself, 
as  St.  Paul  calleth  it)  was  an  act  of  that 
high  duty  and  goodness,  that  it  in  virtue 
surpassed  all  the  obedience  which  all  crea¬ 
tures  were  able  to  render;  that  it  yielded 
God  more  satisfaction  and  more  honour 
than  the  joint  endeavours  of  all  the  world 
could  confer. J  His  with  so  intense  charity 
and  cheerfulness  fulfilling  all  righteousness 
did  far  more  please  God  than  all  our  most 
exact  obedience  could  have  done ;  ||  his 
enduring  bitter  pains  and  disgraces  (con¬ 
sidering  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person, 
his  near  relation  and  dearness  to  God,  his 
perfect  innocence  and  rectitude,  yea  his 
immense  charity,  contentedness,  and  pa¬ 
tience)  more  than  countervailed  the  pu¬ 
nishment  due  to  the  sins  of  all  men.  Such 
a  payment  was  more  than  served  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  our  debts  (it  served  to  purchase 
an  overplus  of  graces  and  blessings ;)  so 
rich  a  price  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
ransom  all  the  world  from  captivity  ;  so 

*  Aoirrov  31  Oi  ttvO^currot  ovxin  xocrac  ret  \ biot  rxd-yi  fjJvoit- 
triv,  a.fjLoc£TU)Xoi  xou  vixfoi.  aXXet  xetret  rr.v  rev  Xoyou 

bvYOLfJUV  ttVOMTTCLVTH  a.0etVOLTOI  XXI  X$0x{TOI  Xli  blXJUAYOU- 

mv  —  Athan.  in  Arian.  Orat.  iv.  485. 

t  Tort  y'x$  xoci  Oxyxtoo]  xxi  xxrxfx  iXutrc,  xxi  hxl- 
jcavi;  xa.TYi<rxuvo\iTO  xou  ibuyfj,XTi^o*ro  (l^ix;M^ivou.uoi% 
xxi  to  YH{oy{ctQov  ruv  clllxptiuv  roi  trrxv^u  ft$o<rrfkovTO% 
&c  —  Chrys.  in  Johan.  1.  14. 

$  ”  H  ivtroc.(xo(  ixx»ov<rix  rov  troirr^o:  Oxvxrou  \Cr(ov  xxi 
XTttrtoji  trxtrrn  trurr^ix  ytyoyiv. — Athan.  ad  Adelnh.  En. 

||  Vide  Cyrill.  in  Eph.  Cono.  p.  133,  Aixetivry  r*,w 
uviJfiuToo  aOtrtv,  & c. 

p  Phil.  ii.  7. 
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goodly,  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  precious  a 
sacrifice  might  worthily  expiate  and  atone 
all  the  guilts  of  men.'1 

Now  if  we  inquire  what  our  Saviour  did 
redeem,  the  consideration  of  what  he  paid 
may,  as  St.  Austin  tells,*  help  to  inform 
us :  Quceritis  quid  emerit  ?  Videte  quid  de- 
derit ,  et  invenite  quid  emerit.'  Do  ye  seek 
(saith  he)  what  he  bought  ?  See  what  he 
gave ,  and  find  what  he  bought.  However, 
that  as  the  value  and  sufficiency  of  our 
Lord’s  performances,  so  the  design  and 
effect  thereof  did  reach  so  far  in  regard  to 
man ;  that  his  charity  was  no  less  exten¬ 
sive  than  his  performance  was  complete, 
for  our  good,  the  holy  scripture  teaches 
us.  For,  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world ,  saith  the  Baptist. 
And,  The  bread  (saith  he)  which  I  give  is 
my  flesh ,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  And,  He  is  a  propitiation  (saith  St. 
John)  for  our  sins and  not  only  for  our 
sins ,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
And,  He  is  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man , 
who  gave  himself  'j'Tiv  vay/tut)  a 

ransom ,  in  the  stead,  and  for  all  men ,  saith 
St.  Paul.  And,  He  tasted  death  for  every 
one ,  saith  the  author  to  the  Hebrews.3 
And,  He  was  that  one  Man,  who,  as  it  was 
expedient ,  did  die  for  the  whole  nation  of 
men.  And,  God  was  in  him ,  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself ,  not  imputing  their  sins.1 
And,  He  came  into  the  world ,  not  to  con¬ 
demn  the  world ,  but  that  the  world  might  by 
him  be  saved  (or  freed  from  condemnation.) 
And,  As  by  the  offence  of  one  man  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  one ,  mercy  came  upon 
all  to  justification  of  life."  The  end  we  see 
of  our  Saviour’s  performances  was,  that 
he  might  wipe  off  the  guilt  of  sin  from  all 
mankind,!  that  he  might  reverse  the  con¬ 
demnation  passed  thereupon,  and  that  he 
might  remove  the  punishment  due  thereto ; 
or  that,  absolving  the  first  man’s  sin,  he 
might  take  it  away  from  the  whole  race, 
as  St.  Athanasius  speaks. 

All  men  have  sinned ,  and  come  short  (or 
are  destitute)  of  the  glory  of  God;  being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace ,  by  the  redemp¬ 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Christ  hath  re¬ 
deemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law ,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us.  He  was  bom  under 
the  law ,  that  he  might  redeem  those  which 
were  under  the  law.  He  that  knew  no  sin 

*  Ootufiut&f  xotrf. cc(  oXof  iXur^cijOy)'  ov  yap  ?jv  av- 
Oeeuros  £A.A’  viog  uovoytvy.c.  6  ua’ipaxodvr.trx&jv, 

&c.— Cyrill.  Cat.  13. 

t  l  yet  txilvou  Xvcny  ty,v  afxa eriav,  axo  lavros  avrr,v  a^y 
tgw  yivovf. — Athan.  in  pass. 

q  Eph.  v.  2  ;  Hcb.  at.  10  ;  ix.  12  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19. 
r  Aug.  iii  PsaJ.  xcv.  *  John  i.  29  ;  vi.  51  ;  1  John  ii.  2 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  5;  Hcb.  ii.  9.  *  John  xi.  50;  xviii.  14  ; 

iii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19.  u  John  iii.  17 ;  Rom.  v.  18. 


was  made  sin  (was  punished  and  dealt  with 
as  a  sinner) ,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  in  him  (that  wTe  might  be 
capable  of  being  esteemed  and  dealt  with 
as  righteous  by  God  upon  his  account.*) 
So  that  the  result  is,  divine  justice  being 
fully  satisfied,  and  the  honour  of  God  fully 
repaired  (in  regard  to  all  sins  past  and 
future),  the  mouth  of  vengeance  being 
stopped,  the  claims  of  death  and  hell  being 
evacuated,  that  general  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  (passed  upon  all  the  sons  of 
Adam)  is  suspended,  death  ceases  to  reign 
by  any  just  power,  or  inevitable  necessity  ; 
(it  is,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  abolished  or  abro¬ 
gated  as  to  any  lawful  right,  or  necessary 
force  it  hath ; w)  the  rigour  and  severity  of 
that  law,  which  upon  pain  of  death  exact- 
eth  most  punctual  obedience  (and  which 
consequently  doth  expose  all  men  to  una¬ 
voidable  condemnation),  is  tempered  and 
abated,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  showing 
mercy  and  granting  pardon.  In  respect 
whereto, 

3.  Our  Lord  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men , 
as  having  in  the  behalf  of  mankind  trans¬ 
acted  and  ratified  a  new  covenant,  very 
necessary  for,  and  very  conducible  to,  the 
salvation  of  mankind;  whereby  salvation 
is  made  attainable,  and  is  really  tendered 
unto  all,  upon  feasible  and  equal  conditions. 
According  to  the  purport  whereof  upon 
any  man  (however  stained  or  loaded  w  ith 
the  guilt  of  most  heinous  transgressions) 
his  embracing  the  overtures  thereof,  con¬ 
senting  to,  and  complying  with  the  terms 
propounded  therein,  that  is,  sincerely  be¬ 
lieving,  and  seriously  repenting ;  returning 
to  God  w  ith  hearty  desires  and  earnest  re¬ 
solutions  to  serve  him;  God  is  ready  to 
dispense  mercy  and  pardon,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  receiveth  the  person  into  grace  and 
favour  with  him :  yea,  the  man  continuing 
to  perform  a  faithful,  though  imperfect 
obedience,  an  obedience  suitable  to  man’s 
natural  infirmity  and  frailty,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  assistances  afforded  him ; 
God  further  promiseth  to  bestow  inesti¬ 
mable  blessings  and  rewards  of  joy  and 
happiness.  That  covenant  which  the  pro¬ 
phets  implied  of  old,  when  (beside  and 
beyond  what  the  Jew  ish  law  did  import) 
they  preached  thus :  Wash  you ,  make  you 
clean ,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings,  cease 
to  do  evil — though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet , 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they 
be  red  as  crimson ,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 
And,  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way , 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ,  and 

*  Rom.  iii.  23, 24  ;  Gal.  iii.  13 :  iv.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

"  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  Gal.  iii.  10, 12 ;  Horn.  x.  3. 
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let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
hare  mercy  upon  him ,  and  to  our  God,  for 
he  will  abundantly  pardon.  And,  If  the 
wicked  man  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that 
he  hath  committed ,  and  keep  all  my  statutes, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ,  he 
shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die  *  (so  God 
in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  declareth  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  proceed  with  men,  avowing  that 
way  of  his  to  be  most  equal  and  fair.)  This 
is  that  covenant  which  our  Lord  commanded 
his  apostles  to  declare  and  propound  to  all 
mankind :  Go  ye  (said  he  to  them)  into  the 
whole  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature ; 1  that  gospel  according  to  which, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  St.  Luke,  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  ought  to  be  preached 
in  his  name  to  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem  ;z  in  respect  to  which,  St.  Peter 
says,  that  God  hath  exalted  our  Lord  to  be 
a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  grant  repentance 
to  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins'  (to  grant 
repentance,  that  is,  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  Clemens  Romanus  speak, 
fitriwias  -rivet,  room  for  repentance,  or  ca¬ 
pacity  to  receive  pardon  upon  repentance  ;b 
concerning  which  covenant,  that  Clemens 
(the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  whom 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calleth  an  apostle), 
in  that  excellent,  admirable,  and  almost 
canonical  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, which, 
as  Eusebius  and  Jerome  tell  us,  was  an¬ 
ciently  publicly  read  in  most  churches,* 
hath  these  remarkably  full  and  clear  ex¬ 
pressions:  Let  us  (saith  he)  look  steadfastly 
upon  the  blood  of  Christ ,  and  let  us  see  how 
precious  to  God  his  blood  is,  which  being 
shed  for  our  salvation,  did  bring  the  grace 
of  repentance  to  the  whole  world.  Let  us 
attentively  regard  all  ages,  and  observe  that 
in  every  generation  the  Lord  granted  place 
of  repentance  to  them  who  would  turn  unto 
him. f  This  is  that  new  and  better  covenant, 
established  upon  better  promises  (cancelling 
all  former,  exceptionable,  imperfect,  and 
ineffectual  compacts,  referring  to  man’s 
interest  and  duty),  about  which  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  discourseth,  and  whereof  he 
calleth  our  Lord  the  Mediator  and  Sponsor; 
in  regard  to  which  St.  Paul  calleth  him  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man;*  plainly 
declaring  all  men  to  have  a  concernment 
and  interest  therein ;  for  this  supposition  he 

*  ’Ev  irXif(rreci(  < zxXr.o-icuc. — Euseb. 

t  Artv/ff’o^iv  tif  to  ctT/juc  tou  Xf/Troy,  xxi  iduutv  cue 
ttrri  rifjuov  0iw  aitcct  ccyroy,  on  diet  r>y  VifMTipetv  tru- 
rr.fixv  ix%u(hv,  tccvt'i  rat  xorfcot  ftirotvoiocf  yrigviv- 

Jciv.  Arty.(ratft.*.v^ii(  >«vtac  rr aerocc  net i  xctTetfjueOatfjLiv  on 
lv  yiticc  x<ti  yiviet  fj.tr  ettoi  a ;  tot  oh  tdutxtv  o  btirroTY.f  t  oi( 
fieuXeptten  iriiTTfxpwcti  iV  air...— Clem.  ail  Corinth. 

*  Isa.  i.  16,  18  ;  lv.  7  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  21. 
y  Mark  xvi.  15.  •  I,ukc  xxiv  47. 

■  Acts  v.  31.  •>  Phil.iv.  3. 

c  Ik'b.  viU.  C ;  IX.  lo ;  xii.  21  j  vii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 


useth  as  an  argument  proving  God’s  uni¬ 
versal  desire  of  man’s  conversion  and  sal¬ 
vation  :  Who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  b» 
tween  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus-X d 
By  virtue  of  which  covenant  it  is,  that  any 
such  degrees  of  love  or  fear  toward  God, 
such  as  men  are  capable  of,  are  available, 
any  righteous  performances,  such  as  our 
weakness  can  produce,  are  acceptable,  any 
honest  endeavours  do  receive  countenance 
and  encouragement;  and  that,  as  St.  Peter 
observed,  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God,  and  worheth  righteousness,  is  accepted 
by  him ; c  although  his  fear  of  God  be  not 
so  intense  or  pure ;  his  righteousness  not 
so  exact  and  unblaineable,  as,  according  to 
extremity  of  law  and  duty,  they  should  be. 
From  which  covenant  so  far  is  any  man, 
according  to  God's  intention  and  desire, 
from  being  excluded,  that  all  men  are 
seriously  invited,  vehemently  exhorted, 
earnestly  entreated  to  enter  into  it,  and 
to  partake  the  benefits  exhibited  thereby. 
Every  man  who  feeleth  himself  to  want 
those  benefits,  and  is  desirous  of  mercy 
and  ease  from  the  guilt  and  burden  of  his 
sins,  may  come  and  welcome.  Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ; f 
so  the  evangelical  prophet  proclaims;  and. 
If  any  man  thirsteth,  let  him  come  to  me  and 
drink,  crieth  our  Lord ;  and,  Come  to  me 
all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden ,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest .*  (aivt«  vdtnt,  Come 
all  to  me:  all  men,  therefore,  saith  Origen, 
who  from  the  nature  of  sin  do  labour  and 
arc  burdened,  are  called  to  that  rest ;  which 
is  with  the  Word  of  God.||)  And,  In  Christ's 
name  (saith  St.  Paul)  we  are  ambassadors , 
as  though  God  by  us  entreateth :  we  pray 
you  for  Christ's  sake  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God  ;h  the  purport  of  which  embassy,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  extent,  he  otherwhere  thus 
expresseth,  raw*  Taga-yyiXXn  ro7;  avffprlvtif 
vain  vavra%ov  pi ruvoiiv.  He  now proclaimeth 
to  all  men  every  where  that  they  should  re¬ 
pent  ; 1  he  consequently  holds  forth  to  all 
the  benefits  annexed  to  repentance.  But 
of  this  we  spake  formerly. 

4.  Our  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  as  having  purchased  and  procured 
for  them  competent  aids,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  perform  the  conditions  required 
of  them  in  order  to  their  salvation ;  to 

t  Quo  dicto  ostenditur  nullum  hominera  secundum 
natural n  esse  pollutum,  sod  sequ&literomnes  ad  Christ! 
EvniiKeliuin  provocari. —  liter,  ad  /lug.  Epist,  II. 

II  UaHTiC  OUV  ol  avO^OJTOI  hire  T f,V  Try  XUX^TlXf 

xotiojvtU  xa.1  Tt^o^Titr/xivoi  xetXounToci  in  Try  trewot  r<» 
Xoycti  too  ©tow  otvctTatvoiv. — Orig.  in  Cels.  3. 

d  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  5.  r  Acts  x.  36. 

<  Isa.  lv.  1.  R  John  vii.  37  ;  Matt.  xi.  28. 

h  2  Cor.  r.  2(7.  1  Acts  xvii.  30. 
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acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  to  subdue  their  bad  inclinations  and 
lusts,  to  withstand  temptations;  or  briefly, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  sincerely  to  re¬ 
pent  of  their  sins,  and  acceptably  to  per¬ 
form  their  due  obedience. >  The  truth  of 
this  point,  taking  in  the  consideration  of 
man’s  natural  state,  may  by  good  conse¬ 
quence  be  inferred  from  the  truth  of  the 
points  foregoing.  If  men  are  naturally  so 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  so  enslaved 
and  sold  under  sin  ;  so  very  prone  to  evil , 
and  averse  to  good;  so  dark  and  blind, 
that  they  cannot  well  discern  what  they 
should  do;  so  corrupt  and  weak,  that  they 
cannot  perform  what  they  know  and  con¬ 
fess  to  be  good  (as  St.  Paul  affirmeth  men 
to  be),  and  consequently  are  of  themselves 
indisposed  to  perform  the  duties  acceptable 
to  God,*  and  requisite  by  his  appointment 
toward  their  salvation,  then  either  our 
Lord  hath  provided  for  them  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  grace  sufficient  to  countervail  or 
surmount  that  natural  impotency,  or  all 
his  designs  for  their  good  are  imperfect 
or  inconsistent  (aiming  at  an  end,  with¬ 
out  providing  requisite  means,  or  removing 
necessary  obstructions),  and  his  perfor¬ 
mances,  whereby  the  forementioned  bene¬ 
fits  were  procured,  do  prove  ineffectual 
and  fruitless.  For  God  being  appeased,  and 
become  well-affected  to  man’s  salvation, 
divine  justice  being  satisfied,  the  rigour 
of  law  being  mitigated,  repentance  being 
made  available,  and  an  obedience,  agree¬ 
able  to  man’s  frailty,  becoming  acceptable, 
with  all  other  the  immediate  results  of  our 
Saviour’s  transactions  for  man,  would  sig¬ 
nify  nothing  in  regard  to  him  who  still  lieth 
under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  or  an  inability 
of  performing  that  which  is  indispensably 
exacted  from  him  toward  a  complete  en¬ 
joyment  of  those  benefits  and  favours.  In 
vain  is  the  debt  paid,  and  the  bond  can¬ 
celled,  and  the  prison  set  open,  and  liberty 
proclaimed,  and  the  prisoner  called  forth, 
if  he  be  not  himself  able  to  knock  off  the 
fetters  which  detain  him,  and  there  is  no 
help  afforded,  by  which  he  may  do  it. 
But  our  Lord  hath  surely  laid  his  designs 
more  advisedly,  and  hath  prosecuted  his 
work  more  perfectly.  Wherefore  we  may 
suppose  that  a  competency  of  grace  and 
spiritual  assistance  is  by  virtue  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  performances  really  imparted  to 

•  Si  Deus  non  operatur  in  nobis,  nullius  possumus 
esse  participes  virtutis ;  sine  hoc  quippe  bono  nihil 
est  bonum,  sine  hac  luce  nihil  est  lucidum,  sine  hac 
sapientia  nihil  sanum,  sine  hac  justitia  nihil  rectum. 
—  De  Voc.  Gent.  i.  8. 

J  Eph.  ii.  1 ;  Col.  ii.  13 ;  Rom.  vii.  14,  15  ;  Eph.  v.  8; 
2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  2  Pet.  1.  19,  &c. — ■’ O  in  ret  a. o?j*9o( 
tclrofueuf  arOtvt/af  « gyov. — Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  22. 


every  man,  qualifying  him  to  do  what  God 
requires,  and  is  ready  to  accept  from  him, 
in  order  to  his  welfare ;  that  our  Saviour 
hath  sent  abroad  his  holy  Spirit  (that 
fountain  of  all  true  goodness,  of  all  spiri¬ 
tual  light,  strength,  and  comfort),  like  the 
sun,  to  shine,  to  warm,  to  dispense  benign 
influences  over  the  world  ;  although  it 
shineth  not  so  brightly  and  vigorously,  and 
its  presence  is  not  so  visible  and  sensible  in 
one  place  as  another;  which  Holy  Spirit, 
as  it  is  in  its  essence  omnipresent,  so  it  is 
likewise  in  its  energy  incessantly  working 
(in  reasonable  measure,  right  manner,  and 
fit  season,  as  wisdom  ordereth)  upon  the 
minds  and  affections  of  men,  infusing  good 
thoughts  and  motions,  impressing  argu¬ 
ments  and  motives  to  good  practice,  che¬ 
rishing  and  promoting  good  purposes, 
checking  bad  designs,  restraining  and  re¬ 
claiming  from  bad  courses. f  Our  reason, 
however  aided  by  exterior  instruction  and 
excitement,  being  unable  to  deal  with 
those  mighty  temptations,  oppositions,  and 
discouragements  we  are  to  encounter  with, 
he  hath  given  us  a  wise  and  powerful  spi¬ 
rit,  to  guide  and  advise  us,  to  excite  and 
encourage  us,  to  relieve  and  succour  us 
in  all  our  religious  practice  and  spiritual 
warfare.  So  that  all  deliverance  from  the 
prevalency  of  temptation  and  sin  we  owe 
to  his  grace  and  assistance.  That  to  these 
purposes  the  Holy  Spirit  is  plentifully  con¬ 
ferred  upon  all  the  visible  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  we  have  plainly  declared 
in  scripture  ;k  it  was  a  promise  concerning 
the  evangelical  times,  that  God  would  pour 
forth  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  the  colla¬ 
tion  thereof  is  a  main  part  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  covenant  (into  a  participation  of 
which  every  Christian  is  admitted),  it  be¬ 
ing  the  finger  of  God,  whereby  God’s  law 
is  impressed  upon  their  inward  parts,  and 
engraven  in  their  hearts  (as  the  prophets 
describe  the  effects  of  this  covenant.1) 
And  the  end  of  our  Saviour’s  passion  is  by 
St.  Paul  declared  to  be,  that  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  might  come  unto  the  Gentiles , 
through  Jesus  Christ ,  that  we  might  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by  faith ; m  that 
is,  that  becoming  Christians  we  might  par¬ 
take  thereof.  And  the  apostolical  ministry 
(that  is,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  dis¬ 
pensing  the  privileges  thereof)  is  therefore 
styled,  2iaxo»«t  f,  the  ministry  of  the 

Spirit.  And  the  tasting  of  the  heavenly 
gift ,  and  partaking  the  Holy  Ghost  ”  is, 

f  'ToTf  tZ  f3iovv  i'rectfiftjuivete  Tfo;  rr.t  r*- 

Trjfictv  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  523. 

*  Joel  ii.  28  ;  Acts  ii.  17.  1  Jcr.  xxxi.  33 ;  Erek 

xi.  19;  Hob.  viii.  II  ;  2  Cor  iii.  3.  "  Gal.  iii.  14. 

°  2  Cor.  iii.  8  ;  lleb.  vi.  4,  5. 
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according  to  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews, 
part  of  the  character  of  a  visible  Christian, 
(such  a  Christian,  who  might  -nzoxTuniv, 
fall  away,  as  he  supposeth,  and  recrucify 
the  Lord ,  and  expose  him  to  shame :°)  and 
St.  Peter  makes  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  a  concomitant  or  consequent 
of  baptism ;  Repent  (saith  he)  and  he  bap¬ 
tized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
for  the  promise  (or  that  promise  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  called  the  Spirit  of  pro¬ 
mise  peculiar  to  the  gospel)  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are 
afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  call :p  (that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised  to  all,  how  far  distant  soever  in 
time  or  place,  who  shall  be  invited  unto, 
and  shall  embrace  Christianity ;)  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  St.  Paul  saith  of  Christians,  that 
God  according  to  his  mercy  hath  saved  us, 
by  the  later  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.9  And,  Know  ye  not 
(saith  he  to  the  Corinthians)  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God;  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  you  f1  (that  is,  Do  ye  not 
understand  this  to  be  a  common  property 
and  privilege  of  Christians  such  as  ye  pro- 
fess  yourselves  to  be  ?)  And  the  union  of 
all  Christians  into  one  body  doth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Paul,  result  from  this  one  Spirit, 
as  a  common  soul  imparted  to  them  all,  in- 
animating  and  actuating  the  whole  body, 
and  every  member  thereof.  ’  l'or  by  one  Spi¬ 
rit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles ,  whether  bond  or  free,  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit. 
And  it  hath  been  the  doctrine  constantly 
with  general  consent  delivered  in  and  by 
the  catholic  church,  that  to  all  persons,  by 
the  holy  mystery  of  baptism  duly  initiated 
into  Christianity,  and  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  Christ’s  body,  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated,  enabling 
them  to  perform  the  conditions  of  piety 
and  virtue  which  they  undertake ;  and  con¬ 
tinually  watching  over  them  for  accom¬ 
plishment  of  those  purposes ;  which  Spirit 
they  are  admonished  not  to  resist,  to  abuse, 
to  grieve,  to  quench;*  but  to  use  it  well, 
and  improve  its  grace  to  the  working  out 
their  salvation.  Thus  much  concerning 
the  result  of  our  Saviour's  performances, 
in  this  kind,  in  respect  to  the  community 
of  Christians,  we  learn  from  the  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  interpret¬ 
ing  it;  whence  we  may  discern,  that  the 
communications  of  grace  do  not  always 
flow  from  any  special  love  or  absolute  de- 

°  2  Tlicss.  ii.  3.  p  Acts  ii.  38.  39 ;  Eph.  i.  13. 

’  Tit.  iii.  5.  '  1  Cor.  iii.  1C.  •  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

1  Eph.  iv.  30  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  7 ;  l’hil.  ii.  13. 


cree  concerning  men,  but  do  commonly 
proceed  from  the  general  kindness  and 
mercy  of  God,  by  our  Lord  procured  for 
mankind ;  and  consequently  we  may  thence 
collect,  that  somewhat  of  this  nature  is  to 
the  same  purpose,  from  the  same  source, 
and  upon  the  same  account,  also  granted 
and  dispensed  to  others.  Unto  Christians 
indeed  this  great  benefit  (for  the  reward, 
the  encouragement,  the  support  of  their 
faith ;  and  for  promoting  their  obedience, 
who  are  in  a  nearer  capacity  and  more 
immediate  tendency  to  salvation)  is  in  a 
more  plentiful  measure,  and  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  manned  dispensed ;  but  that,  be¬ 
sides  that  dispensation,  there  have  been 
other  (not  so  plainly  signified,  or  expressly 
promised,  yet  really  imparted)  communi¬ 
cations  of  grace,  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's 
merits,  there  are  (beside  the  main  reason 
alleged,  inferring  it  from  our  Lord’s  be¬ 
ing  the  Saviour  of  all  men)  divers  good 
inducements  to  believe. u  For  even  those 
Christians,  to  whom  upon  their  faith  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  promised  and  bestowed,  are 
by  previous  operations  of  God’s  grace 
(opening  their  minds,  inclining  their  hearts, 
and  tempering  their  atfections)  induced  to 
embrace  Christianity,  faith  itself  being  a 
gift  of  God,  and  a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit. T 
And  before  our  Saviour’s  coming  all  good 
men  have  thereby  been  instructed  and  en¬ 
abled  to  do  well.*  And  before  any  special 
revelation  made,  or  any  particular  covenant 
enacted  (before  the  enclosure  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  people  or  church,  the  confinement,  of 
God’s  extraordinary  presence  and  provi¬ 
dence  to  one  place),  divine  grace  appears 
diffused  over  several  nations,  being  watch¬ 
ful  in  guiding  and  moving  men  to  good, 
and  withdrawing  them  from  evil ;  neither 
is  there  reason  why  such  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  special  graces  and  blessings  (upon 
special  reasons)  unto  some  should  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  limit  or  contract  God’s  general 
favour,  or  to  withdraw  his  ordinary  graces 
from  others.  God  surely  (who  is  Tksunos 
iv  ixiu,  rich  in  mercy ;  yea,  hath  v*t$ak- 
XavTa  tXoutov  to;,  excessive  riches  of 
grace")  is  not  so  poor  or  parsimonious,  that 
being  liberal  to  some  should  render  them 
sparing  toward  others  his  grace  is  not 

*  Ex  quo  perspicuum  fitnatura  omnibus  incsseDei 
notitiam,  ncc  quemquam  sine  Christo  nasci,  et  non 
habere  semina  in  se  sapientice,  justitife,  rcliquarumquu 
virtutum.  Unde  multi  absque  fide,  et  evanKelio  Christi 
vel  sapienter  faciunt  aliqua  vel  sancte,  &c.  —  Ilier.  in 
Gulat.  i. 

t  Secundum  scripturam  credimus  et  piisime  confl- 
teinur,  quod  nunquuin  univcrsitati  hominum  divina) 
providentite  cura  defuerit.  Quern  licet  exception  sibi 
pooulum  specialibus  ad  pietatem  dircxerit  institute, 
nulli  tamen  nationi  hominum  bonit&tissute  dona  sub- 
traxit,  &c. — De  l  ocat.  Gent.  i.  5. 

u  Eph.  ii.  8  ;  Gal.  v.  22  ;  Luke  xxiv.  45.  *  Matt, 

xvi.  17 ;  John  xvi.  12 ,  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  w  Eph.  ii.  4, 7 
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like  the  sea,  which  if  it  overflow  upon  one 
shore,  must  therefore  retire  from  another ; 
if  it  grow  deep  in  one  place,  must  become 
shallower  in  another.  Is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  straitened i  it  is  a  question  in  Mi- 
cah;  and,  Is  my  hand  shortened  at  all ,  that 
it  cannot  redeem ?  is  another  question  in 
Isaiah :  No ;  The  Lord's  hand  is  not  shor¬ 
tened ,  that  it  cannot  save ;  nor  his  ear  heavy 
that  it  cannot  hear ; x  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  he  is  no  less  able,  no  less  ready  than 
he  ever  was,  to  afford  help  to  his  poor 
creatures  wherever  it  is  needful  or  oppor¬ 
tune.  As  there  was  of  old  an  Abimelech 
among  the  Philistines,  whom  God  by  spe¬ 
cial  warning  deterred  from  commission  of 
sin ;  a  divine  Melchisedeck  among  the  Ca- 
naanites ; y  a  discreet  and  honest  Jethro  in 
Midian ;  a  very  religious  and  virtuous  Job 
in  Arabia ; z  who  by  complying  w'ith  God’s 
grace,  did  evidence  the  communication 
thereof  in  several  nations ;  so  it  is  not  ua- 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  like  cause  now, 
although  we  cannot  by  like  attestation  cer¬ 
tify  concerning  the  particular  effects  there¬ 
of.  We  may  at  least  discern  and  show 
very  conspicuous  footsteps  of  divine  grace, 
working  in  part,  and  producing  no  despi¬ 
cable  fruits  of  moral  virtue  (of  justice  and 
honesty,  temperance  and  sobriety,  benig¬ 
nity  and  bounty,  corn-age  and  constancy  in 
w'orthy  enterpx-ises,  meekness,  patience, 
modesty,  prudence,  and  discretion,  yea,  of 
piety  and  devotion  in  some  manner)  even 
among  pagans,  which  if  we  do  not  allow  to 
have  been  in  all  respects  so  complete  as  to 
instate  the  persons  endued  with  them  or 
practisers  of  them,  in  God’s  favour,  or  to 
bring  them  to  salvation ;  *  yet  those  qua¬ 
lities  and  actions  (in  degree,  or  in  matter 
at  least,  so  good  and  so  conformable  to 
God’s  law),  we  can  hardly  deny  to  have 
been  the  gifts  of  God,  and  the  effects  of 
divine  grace ;  they  at  least  themselves  ac¬ 
knowledged  so  much;  for,  Nulla  sine  Deo 
mens  bona  est,  No  mind  is  good  without 
God ,  said  Seneca  ;f  and,  Si  la  poi^a  <palnrai 

‘ragct'yiyvofLivy)  n  a.^irr j,  ois  ira.ga'ytvirui,  Virtue 
appears  to  proceed  from  a  divine  dispensation 
to  them  who  partake  of  it,  said  Socrates :  J 
and,  A/'  a.^ta’rat  Queii},  ocpt.Qicrfin'TritrifAoi  iv  purfteo 
Tvs  etxgas  <rhv  itr^ccmv  pt,o%0ri(>iccv 

*  K ccQ'  iccur?;*  ghix.at.iw  rors  xoci  tj  QiXotroQttc.  tou$ 
ta.;. — Clem.  Alex. 

Mortalem  vitam  honestare  possunt ;  seternam  con- 
ferre  non  possunt.-—  Prosper  in  Collat.  cap.  2f>. 

(Prodesse  ad  salutem.—  Aug.  Prosper .  Fulgent.  %c.) 

Nemo  vir  mavrnus  sine  aliquoafflatu  divlno  unqiiam 
fuit. — Cic.  de  Sat.  Deorum  ii.  sub  fin. 

t  Sen.  Ep  73.  —  Quae  secundum  justitise  reguldm 
non  solum  vituperare  non  possumus,  sed  etiam  merito 
rcoteque  laudainus.— Aug.  de  Spir.  et  Lit.  cap.  27. 

t  Plat.  Menon.  ad  finem. 

*  Mic.  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  1.  2 ;  lix.  I .  *  Gen.  xx.  3  <  xxvi.  8. 
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xatwgfxiff-fxtvai,  Viovrui  (.uvayuvicrou  &iau  xa i  %u?.- 
Xrrrrogos  rxs  tir'i  Tatung  a  tu  xgUTra  povxs  xat 

zuva.yv'yia.;.  The  best  natured  souls  being 
constituted  in  the  middle ,  between  the  high¬ 
est  virtue  and  extreme  wickedness ,  do  need 
God  to  be  their  succourer  and  assistant  in 
the  inclining  and  leading  them  to  the  better 
side ,  saith  Max;  Tyr.  xxii.  St.  Austin  him¬ 
self,  who  seems  the  least  favourable  in 
his  judgment  concerning  their  actions  and 
state,  who  calls  their  virtues  but  images 
and  shadows  of  virtue  (non  veras,  sed  verisi- 
miles),  splendid  sins  ;  acknowledges  those 
virtuous  dispositions  and  deeds  to  be  the 
gifts  of  God,  to  be  laudable,  to  procure 
some  reward,  to  avail  so  far,  that  they, 
because  of  them,  shall  receive  a  more  to¬ 
lerable  and  mild  treatment  from  divine 
justice;  which  things  considered,  such  per¬ 
sons  do  at  least,  by  virtue  of  grace  imparted 
to  them,  |[  obtain  some  part  of  salvation,  or 
an  imperfect  kind  of  salvation,  which  they 
owe  to  our  Lord,  and  in  regard  whereto 
he  may  be  called  in  a  sort  their  Saviour. 

But  although  the  torrent  of  natural  pra- 
vity  hath  prevailed  so  far,  as  that  we  can¬ 
not  assign  or  nominate  any  (among  those 
who  have  lived  out  of  the  pale)  who  cer¬ 
tainly  or  probably  have  obtained  salvation, 
yet  doth  it  not  follow  thence,  that  a  suf¬ 
ficient  grace  was  wanting  to  them.  The 
most  universal  practice  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
tents  of  grace  doth  not  evince  a  defect  of 
grace.  For  we  see  that  the  same  cause  hath 
in  a  manner  universally  overborne  and  de¬ 
feated  other  means  and  methods  designed 
and  dispensed  by  God  for  the  instruction 
and  emendation  of  mankind. 

God’s  spirit  did  long  strive  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  old  world:*  yet  no  more  than 
one  family  was  bettered  or  saved  thereby. 
God  by  his  good  Spirit  instructed  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  the  wilderness,  as  Nehemiah 
saith ; b  yet  no  more  than  two  persons  did 
get  into  Canaan :  that  people  afterw ard 
had  afforded  to  them  great  advantages  of 
knowledge  and  excitements  to  piety  (so 
that  God  intimates,  that  he  could  not  have 
done  more  for  them  in  that  regard,  than 
he  had  done.  Yet,  There  is  none  that  un¬ 
derstands  h,  or  seeheth  after  God ,  was  a 
complaint  in  the  best  times.'  The  pagans 
had  the  means  of  knowing  God,  as  St.  Paul 
affirmeth,  yet  generally  they  grew  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened ;d  from  which  like  cases  and 

||  Tolcrabilius  puniuntur.  Minus  Fabrioius  quam 
Catilina  punictur,  Arc.  —  non  verBs  virtutes  habon- 
do,  sed  a  veria  virtutibua  non  plurimum  deviando — 
Aug. 

■  Gen.  vi.  3;  I  Tet.  iii.  20. 
b  Neh.  ix.  20. 
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examples  we  may  infer,  that  divine  grace 
might  be  really  imparted,  although  no  ef¬ 
fect  correspondent  to  its  main  design  were 
produced.  Neither,  because  we  cannot  al¬ 
lege  any  evident  instances  of  persons  con¬ 
verted  or  saved  by  virtue  of  this  grace  (this 
parcior  occultiorque  gratia ,  more  sparing 
and  secret  grace,  as  the  good  writer  de  Vo- 
catione  Gentium  calls  it),  are  we  forced  to 
grant  there  were  none  such ;  but  as  in  Is¬ 
rael  when  Elias  said,  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  GocT  s  covenant ,  thrown  dozen 
his  altars ,  and  slain  his  prophets  with  the 
szvord;  and  I,  I  only  am  left ;  there  were 
yet  in  Israel,  living  closely,  seven  thousand 
knees,  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal: e  so 
among  the  generations  of  men,  commonly 
overgrown  with  ignorance  and  impiety, 
there  might,  for  all  that  we  can  know,  be 
divers  persons  indiscernible  to  common 
view,  who,  by  complying  with  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  God’s  grace,  have  obtained  com¬ 
petently  to  know  God,  and  to  reverence 
him  ;  sincerely  to  love  goodness,  and  hate 
wickedness ;  with  an  honest  heart  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  laws  of  reason  and  righteousness, 
in  such  a  manner  and  degree  which  God 
might  accept ;  so  that  the  grace  afforded 
might  not  only  sufficere  omnibus  in  testimo¬ 
nium  ( suffice  to  convince  all  men),  but  qui- 
busdam  izi  remedium  (to  correct  and  cure 
some),  as  that  writer  de  Voc.  Gent,  speaks. 
The  consideration  of  God’s  nature  and 
providence  doth  serve  further  to  persuade 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  If  God  be  rich 
in  mercy f  and  bounty  toward  all  his  crea¬ 
tures,  as  such  (and  such  he  frequently 
asserts  himself  to  be),  if  he  be  all  present 
and  all-provident,  as  he  certainly  is,  how 
can  we  conceive  him  to  stand  as  an  uncon¬ 
cerned  spectator  of  what  men  do  in  affairs 
of  this  consequence?  That  he  should  be 
present  beholding  men  to  run  precipitantly 
into  desperate  mischiefs  and  miscarriages, 
without  offering  to  stay  or  obstruct  them ; 
struggling  with  their  vices  and  follies, 
without  affording  them  any  relief  or  fur¬ 
therance;  assaulted  by  strong  temptations, 
without  yielding  any  support  or  succour ; 
panting  after  rest  and  ease,  without  vouch¬ 
safing  some  guidance  and  assistance  toward 
the  obtaining  them  ?  how  can  we  see  men  in¬ 
vincibly  erring  and  inevitably  sinning,  with¬ 
out  making  good  what  the  Psalmist  says  of 
him :  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord,  therefore 
will  he  teach  sinners  in  the  way ;  *  to  withhold 
his  gracp  in  such  cases  seemeth  inconsistent 
with  the  kind  and  compassionate  nature  of 
God,  especially  such  as  now  it  stands,  being 

<  •  1  Kings  xlx.  14,  18. 

'  Psal.  Cilv.  9.  ‘  l*a»l.  xxv.  8. 


reconciled  to  mankind  by  the  Mediator  of 
God  and  men,  Christ  Jesus.  He  also,  that 
is  so  bountiful  and  indulgent  toward  all 
men  in  regard  to  their  bodies  and  temporal 
state ;  zcho  preserveth  their  life  from  destruc¬ 
tion ,h  W'ho  protecteth  them  continually  from 
danger  and  mischief;  zcho  openeth  his  hand, 
and  satisfieth  the  desires  of  every  living  thing ; 
zcho  satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and  filleth 
the  hungry  sozil  zvith  goodness;  who,  as  St, 
Paul  speaketh,yi7fet/i  men's  hearts  zeith  food 
and,  gladness ; 1  is  it  likely  that  he  should 
altogether  neglect  their  spiritual  welfare, 
and  leave  their  souls  utterly  destitute  of  all 
sustenance  or  comfort ;  that  he  should  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  lie  fatally  exposed  to  eternal 
death  and  ruin,  without  offering  any  means 
of  redress  or  recovery?  To  conceive  so  of 
God  seemed  very  unreasonable  even  to  a 
pagan  philosopher:  Do  you  think  (saith 
Max.  Tyriusl)  that  divination ,  poetry,  and 
such  like  things,  are  by  divine  inspiration 
insinuated  into  men's  souls,  and  that  virtzie 
(so  much  better,  and  so  much  rarer  a  thing) 
is  the  work  of  moral  art  t  You  have  forsooth 
a  zvorthy  conceit  of  God,  who  take  him  to  be 
liberalin  bestowingmean  thizigs,  and  sparing 
of  better  things.*  He  that  (as  St.  Paul  saith) 
giveth  to  all  men  life ,  breath ,  and  all  things  f 
will  he  withhold  from  any  that  best  of  gift  s, 
and  most  worthy  of  him  to  give,  that  grace 
whereby  he  may  be  able  to  serve  him,  to 
praise  him,  to  glorify  him,  yea,  to  please 
and  gratify  him ;  to  save  a  creature  and 
subject  t>f  his ;  the  thing  wherein  he  so 
much  delighteth?  From  hence  also,  that 
God  hath  vouchsafed  general  testimonies 
of  his  goodness,  inducements  to  seek  him, 
footsteps  whereby  he  may  be  discovered 
and  known,  a  light  of  reason  and  law  of 
nature  written  upon  men’s  hearts ; 1  at¬ 
tended  with  satisfactions,  and  checks  of 
conscience ;  so  many  dispositions  to  know- 
ledge  and  obedience,  as  St.  Paul  teacheth 
us ;  we  may  collect  that  he  is  not  deficient 
in  communicating  interior  assistances,  pro¬ 
moting  the  good  use  and  improvement  of 
those  talents;  for  that  otherwise  the  be¬ 
stowing  them  is  frustraneous  and  useless  ; 
being  able  to  produce  no  good  effect ;  yea, 
it  rather  is  an  argument  of  unkindness, 
being  apt  only  to  produce  an  ill  effect  in 
those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred;  an  ag¬ 
gravation  of  sin,  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
and  wrath  upon  them. 

If  it  be  said,  that  having  such  grace  is 

*  rH  jtoAAov  ot^iov  ve/xl^iif  ro  Buov  *  {be  fjiiv  rot  QecvXet 
xetXeijf  Kott  bt$Qovoj(  trtx^itrKiuottr/xtvov,  ttfbf  hi  rot  ittoj 
otrro^ov. 

b  Psal  dll  4.  1  Psal.  cxlv.  16 ;  evil.  9;  Acts 

xlv.  17.  J  Max.  Tyr.  I)is9.  22.  k  Acts  xvli.  25* 

»  Acts  xlv.  17  ;  xvli.  27;  Horn,  1.  19  ‘r  11.  15. 
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inconsistent  with  the  want  of  an  explicit 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  faith  in  him; 
why  may  not  we  say,  that  as  probably  (so 
St.  Chrysostom,  vid.  Mont.  App.  I.)  most 
good  people  before  our  Lord’s  coming  re¬ 
ceived  grace  without  any  such  knowledge 
or  faith ;  that  as  to  idiots  and  infants,  our 
Saviour’s  meritorious  performances  are 
applied  (in  a  manner  unknowable  by  us) 
without  so  much  as  a  capacity  to  know  or 
believe  any  thing;  that  so  we  (to  whom 
God’s  judgments  are  inscrutable,  and  his 
ways  uninvestigable)  know  not  how  grace 
may  be  communicated  unto,  and  Christ’s 
merits  may  avail  for,  other  ignorant  per¬ 
sons  ? m  in  respect  to  whom  we  may  apply 
that  of  St.  John ;  The  light  shineth  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not ." 
However,  that  such  persons  may  have  a 
grace  capacifying  them  to  arrive  to  that 
knowledge  and  faith  to  which  fuller  com¬ 
munications  of  grace  are  promised ;  so  that 
in  reasonable  esteem  (as  we  shall  presently 
show)  the  revelation  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  the  gift  of  faith,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  conferred  upon  all  men — so  that  w'e  may 
apply  to  them  that  in  the  Revelation ;  Be¬ 
hold ,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any 
man  will  hear  my  voice ,  and  open  the  door , 
I  will  come  in  unto  him ,  and  sup  with  him , 
and  he  with  me0  (that  is,  Behold,  I  allure 
every  man  to  the  knowledge  and  embra¬ 
cing  of  Christianity ;  if  any  man  will  open 
his  mind  and  heart,  so  as  to  comply  with 
my  solicitations,  I  am  ready  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  participation  of  evangelical  mercies 
and  blessings:)  and  to  such  persons  those 
promises  and  rules  in  the  gospel  may  ap¬ 
pertain  :  He  that  asketh  receiveth ;  he  that 
seeketh Jindeth ;  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
he  opened:  The  heavenly  Father  will  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  He 
that  is  cto?  Turrit  (faithful  in  the  use 

of  the  least  grace)  shall  be  rewarded.  And, 
To  him  that  hath  (or  that  diligently  keepeth 
and  husbandeth  what  he  hath)  shall  more 
be  given. p 

And  how  God  sometimes  dealeth  with 
such  persons,  the  eminent  instances  of  St. 
Paul  and  Cornelius  do  show.  But  con¬ 
cerning  this  point  I  spake  somewhat  before, 
and  have  perhaps  been  too  large  now ;  1 
shall  only  add  that  saying  of  the  wise  writer 
de  Voc.  Gent.  A  pious  mind  (saith  he) 
should  not ,  I  think ,  he  troubled  at  that  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  made  concerning  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  all ,  or  not  all  men ;  if  we  will  not 
obscure  those  things  which  are  clear ,  by  those 

m  Rom.  xi.  33.  f  John  i.  5.  "  Rev.  iii.  20 _ 

Ei  Tv?>.oi  rr!,  oox  av  o £ t rf  StuMtricLv.  John  ix.  41,  13; 
xv.  22.  r  Luke  xi.  10,  13  ;  xix.  17,  26. 


things  which  are  secret ;  and  while  ive  wan¬ 
tonly  insist  upon  things  shut  up,  ire  be  not 
excluded  from  those  which  are  open  and 
plain*  Which  in  effect  is  the  same  with 
this ;  that  since  we  are  plainly  taught  that 
our  Lord  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men ;  and  it 
is  consequent  thence,  that  he  hath  pro¬ 
cured  grace  sufficiently  capacifying  all  men 
to  obtain  salvation ;  we  need  not  perplex 
the  business  or  obscure  so  apparent  a  truth, 
by  debating  how  that  grace  is  imparted;  or 
by  labouring  overmuch  in  reconciling  the 
dispensation  thereof  with  other  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  Providence. 


SERMON  LXXIII. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  REDEMPTION 
ASSERTED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

1  Tim.  iv.  10 _ The  living  God;  who 

is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of 
those  that  believe. 

5.  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  as  the 
conductor  of  all  men  into  and  through  the 
way  of  salvation.  It  is  a  very  proper  title, 
and  most  due  to  those  brave  captains  who 
by  then'  wisdom  and  valour  have  freed 
their  country  from  straits  and  oppressions. 
So  were  those  judges  and  princes  who 
anciently  delivered  Israel  from  their  ene¬ 
mies  commonly  styled :  In  the  time  of  their 
trouble  (say  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah)  when 
they  cried  unto  thee ,  thou  heardest  them 
from  heaven;  and,  according  to  thy  mani¬ 
fold  mercies ,  thou  gavest  them  saviours ,  who 
saved  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  * 
so  are  Othniel  and  Ehud  particularly  called ; 
and  Moses  signally;  b  The  same  (saith  St. 
Stephen  of  him)  did  God  send  to  be  &p- 
xai  \urourrn,  a  Commander  and  a 
Saviour  (or  Redeemer)  to  the  children  of 
Israel;  for  that  he  by  a  worthy  and  happy 
conduct  did  free  them  from  the  Egyptian 
slavery.  And  thus  was  Demetrius  by  the 
Athenians  (for  his  delivering  them  from 
the  Macedonian  subjection,  and  restoring 
their  liberty  to  them)  entitled  iui^ytmi 
xai  rurn^,  a  benefactor  and  saviour.  Thus 
with  greatest  reason  is  Jesus  so  called,  as 
being  i^xyos  rnt  aurr.olas,  the  Captain  of 
salvation *  (so  he  is  called  by  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews),  ?"’’*>  (the  Captain 

of  Hfe ,d  as  St.  Peter  names  him,  the  Chief 
Leader  unto  eternal  life),  iexxy'i 

*  Puto  quod  pius  sensus  non  debeat  in  ea  quaestionc 
turbari,  quae  de  omnium  ct  non  omnium  hominum 
conversione  gcneratur ;  si  ea  quae  Clara  sunt  non  de 
his  quae  occulta  sunt  obscuremus,  et  dum  procaciter 
insistimus  clausis  excludamur  ab  upertis,  &c.  —Lib.  i. 
cap.  8. 

*  Neh.  ix.  27  ;  JudR.  iii.  9,  is.  *  Acts  vii.  33. 

e  lleb.  ii.  10.  4  Acts  iii.  15. 
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( the  Captain  of  our  faith ; '  he  that  hath  | 
revealed  that  saving  doctrine  which  is  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  :f)  and  these 
titles  we  have  conjoined  by  St.  Peter  in  the 
Acts:  Him  hath  God  exalted ,  y«>  *«; 

curriaa,  as  a  Captain  and  a  Saviour ,  to  give 
repentance  unto  Israel ,  and  remission  of 
sins.g  This  he  is  to  us  several  ways,  by 
direction  both  instructive  and  exemplary ; 
by  his  protection  and  governance ;  by  his 
mating  and  quelling  the  enemies  of  man’s 
salvation ;  which  things  more  specially  and 
completely  he  hath  performed  in  respect  to 
faithful  Christians,  yet  iu  a  manner  also 
he  hath  truly  done  them  for  and  toward  all 
men ;  as  we  shall  distinctly  consider. 

6.  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men ,  we 
say,  as  having  perfectly  discovered  and 
demonstrated  the  way  and  means  of  sal¬ 
vation  ;  the  gracious  purposes  of  God  con¬ 
cerning  it ;  the  duties  required  by  God  in 
order  to  it;  the  great  helps  and  encou¬ 
ragements  to  seek  it;  the  mighty  deter¬ 
ments  from  neglecting  it ;  the  whole  will 
of  God,  and  concernment  of  man  in  rela¬ 
tion  thereto;  briefly,  all  saving  truths  he 
hath  revealed  unto  all  men :  mysteries  of 
truth,  which  were  hidden  from  ages  and 
generations ,h  which  no  fancy  of  man  could 
invent,  no  understanding  could  reach,  no 
reason  could  by  discussion  clear  (concern¬ 
ing  the  nature,  providence,  will,  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  God;  the  nature,  original,  and 
state  of  man ;  concerning  the  laws  and  rules 
of  praetice,  the  helps  thereto,  the  rewards 
thereof,  whatever  is  important  for  us  to 
know  in  order  to  happiness),  he  did  plainly 
discover,  and  bring  to  light;  he  did  with 
valid  sorts  of  demonstration  assert  and  con¬ 
firm.  The  doing  which  (as  having  so  much 
efficacy  toward  salvation,  and  being  ordi¬ 
narily  so  necessary  thereto)  is  often  called 
saving ;  as  particularly  by  St.  James ;  when 
he  saith,  He  that  turns  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from 
deaths  And  by  St.  Paul:  Take  heed  to 
thy  word  and  doctrine ;  for  so  doing  thou 
shaft  save  thyself  and  thy  hearers J  That 
our  Lord  hath  thus  (according  to  his  de¬ 
sign,  and  according  to  reasonable  esteem) 
saved  all  men,  we  are  authorized  by  the 
holy  scripture  to  say ;  for  he  is  there  re¬ 
presented  to  be  the  light  of  the  world; 
the  true  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world:  the  day-spring  from 
on  high,  which  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light 
to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
uj  death,  and  to  guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of 

•  Hcb.  lit.  2.  <  Rom.  i.  16 

«  Acts  V.  M.  w  Col.  i.  26 ;  Rom.  xvi.  25. 

*  Jamus  v.  20.  i  1  Tim.  iv.  16. 


peace.*  By  him  the  saving  grace  of  God 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men.'  By  him  (as 
Isaiah  prophesied,  and  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  applied  it)  all  flesh  did  see  the  salvation 
of  God.m  Of  him  it  was  also  foretold,  as 
St.  Paul  teacheth  us,  I  have  set  thee  for  the 
light  of  the  nations,  that  thou  shouldest  be 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Coming  he  preached  peace  paxoat  xai 
rai'f  iyy'vt  (longe  lateque)  to  them  that  were 
far,  and  them  that  were  near ;  that  is,  to  all 
men  every  where.  While  I  am  in  the  world 
(said  he)  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;n 
shining,  like  the  sun,  indifferently  unto  all ; 
and  when  he  withdrew  his  corporal  pre¬ 
sence,  he  further  virtually  diffused  his  light, 
for  he  sent  his  messengers  w  ith  a  general 
commission  and  command  to  teach  all  men 
concerning  the  benefits  procured  for  them, 
and  the  duties  required  from  them :  Going 
into  the  world,  make  all  nations  disciples , 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I  com¬ 
manded  you.  Going  into  the  world,  preach 
the  gospel  unto  every  creature  (or,  to  the 
whole  creation :  so  it  ought  to  be.)  That 
in  his  mime  should  be  preached  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  uuto  all  nations.0  And 
such  was  the  tenor  of  the  apostolical  com¬ 
mission  ;  Thou  shalt  be  witness  for  him  to¬ 
ward  all  men,v  said  Ananias  to  St.  Paul. 
Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  those 
orders,  did  the  apostles,  in  God’s  name, 
instruct  and  admonish  all  men,  plainly 
teaching,  seriously  inviting  to,  strongly 
persuading,  and  earnestly  entreating  all 
men  to  embrace  the  truth,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  gospel,  and  consequently  to 
be  saved:  The  times  of  ignorance  (saith  St. 
Paul)  God  having  winked  at,  doth  now  in¬ 
vite  all  men  every  where  to  repent:  and,  We 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ;  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead ,  be  reconciled  to  God.’' —  We  pray  you, 
as  members  of  that  world  which  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  to  himself;  and, 

We  preach  Christ - warning  every  man , 

and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus  (or,  render  every  man  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian.’)  Thus  was  the  gospel,  according  to 
our  Saviour’s  intent  and  order,  preached, 
as  St.  Paul  saith  of  it,  •*  -rarx  rri  xriru  rri 
vto  rot  oi^xtot,  in  the  whole  creation  under 
heaven ;  thus  did  God  show  that  he  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth;'  whence  our  Lord 

*  I  Cor.  Lx.  22 ;  Rom.  xi.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  roqirtu 
i /;  ff-j.rrt.0 it. — John  viii.  12;  i.  9  ;  Luke  I.  79.  *  Tit. 

il.  II  ;  iii.  4;  2  Tim.  I.  10.  “Lukeiii.  6.  °  Actn 

xiii.  47 ;  Eph.  ii.  17  ;  John  lx.  5.  0  Matt.  xxviiL 

19,  20;  Mark  xvi.  15;  Luke  xxiv.  47.  p  Acta  xxil. 
15:  xx vi.  17.  a  Acts  xvii.  30;  2  Cor.  v.  20.  ’  CuL 

i.  20.  •  Acts  ll.  40 ;  CoL  1.  23  ;  1  Tim.  U.  4. 
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(in  regard  to  the  nature  and  design  of  his 
performance  in  this  kind)  as  the  common 
Saviour,  as  the  common  master  of  truth, 
and  enlightener  of  the  world,  and  pro- 
claimer  of  God’s  will  to  mankind.' 

If  now  it  be  inquired  or  objected,  Why, 
then,  is  not  the  gospel  revealed  unto  all 
men  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  no  sound 
of  this  saving  word,  no  glimpse  of  this 
heavenly  light,  doth  arrive  to  many  na¬ 
tions?  How  can  so  general  and  large 
intention  consist  with  so  particular  and 
sparing  execution?  What  benefit  can  we 
imagine  them  capable  to  receive  from  this 
performance  of  our  Saviour,  who  still  do 
sit  in  total  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  in  dark¬ 
ness ■,  and  the  shadow  of  death  ?  How  can 
they  call  upon  him  in  whom  they  believe  not  f 
And  how  can  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  T 

To  this  suggestion  I  answer, 

1.  That  God’s  intentions  are  not  to  be 
interpreted,  nor  his  performances  esti¬ 
mated  by  events,  depending  on  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  human  actions,  but  by  his  own 
declarations  and  precepts,  together  with 
the  ordinary  provision  of  competent  means, 
in  their  own  nature  sufficient  to  produce 
those  effects  which  he  declares  himself  to 
intend  or  to  perform.  What  he  reveals 
himself  to  design,  he  doth  really  design  it; 
what  he  says,  that  he  performeth ;  he  (ac¬ 
cording  to  moral  esteem,  that  is,  so  far  as 
to  ground  duties  of  gratitude  and  honour, 
proceedings  of  justice  and  reward)  doth 
perform,  although  the  thing  upon  other  ac¬ 
counts  be  not  effected. 

Thus,  for  instance,  God  would  have  all 
men  to  live  together  here  in  peace,  in  or¬ 
der,  in  health,  conveniently,  comfortably, 
cheerfully;  according  to  reason,  with  vir¬ 
tue  and  justice;  and  in  the  best  state  to¬ 
ward  happiness :  for  these  purposes  he  hath 
endued  them  with  reasonable  faculties,  he 
hath  engraven  on  their  minds  a  natural 
law,  he  hath  furnished  them  with  all  sorts 
of  instruments  and  helps  conducible  to 
those  ends ;  he  promoteth  them  by  dispen¬ 
sations  of  providence,  and,  probably,  by 
internal  influences  of  grace ;  yet  often  all 
those  means,  by  the  perverseness  and  stu¬ 
pidity  of  men,  do  prove  ineffectual,  so  that 
wars,  disorders,  diseases,  vices,  iniquities 
and  oppressions,  troubles  and  miseries,  do 
commonly  abound  in  the  world.  Likewise 
God  desires,  that  in  his  church,  knowledge 
and  piety,  peace  and  charity  and  good  or¬ 
der,  should  grow  and  flourish ;  to  which 
purposes  he  hath  appointed  teachers  to 
instruct,  and  governors  to  watch  over  his 

<  John  i.  19.  *  Luke  i.  74  ;  Matt.  iv.  16;  Kom.  x.  14. 


people:  he  hath  obliged  each  man  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  admonish  his  brother ;  he  hath  de¬ 
clared  holy  precepts  and  rules  of  practice ; 
he  hath  propounded  vast  encouragements 
and  rewards,  and  threatened  dreadful 
punishments ;  he  hath  promised  and  doth 
afford  requisite  assistances ;  being  himself 
always  present  and  ready  to  promote  those 
ends  by  his  grace:  yet  notwithstanding, 
by  the  voluntary  neglect  or  abuse  of  these 
means  (the  guides  being  blind,  negligent, 
unfaithful;  or  the  people  being  indocile, 
sluggish,  refractory;  or  both  perverted 
with  bad  affections),  often  ignorance,  er¬ 
ror,  and  impiety  prevail,  love  is  cool  and 
dead,  schisms  and  factions  are  rife  in  the 
church.  Which  events  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  derogatory  to  God’s  good-will  and 
good  intentions,  or  to  his  kind  and  careful 
providence  toward  men ;  but  we  are  not¬ 
withstanding  to  esteem  and  acknowledge 
him  the  author  and  donor  of  those  good 
things ;  in  respect  to  them  no  less  blessing 
and  praising  him,  than  if  they  were  really 
accomplished  by  man’s  concurrence  and 
compliance ;  he  having  done  his  part  in 
that  due  measure  and  manner  which  wis¬ 
dom  prompts;  having  indeed  done  the 
same,  as  when  they  are  effected.  So  God 
having  expressly  declared,  that  he  would 
have  all  men  to  know  and  embrace  the  gos¬ 
pel,  having  made  a  universal  promulga¬ 
tion  thereof,  having  sent  forth  apostles  to 
disseminate  it  every  where,  having  obliged 
every  man  to  confer  his  best  endeavour  to¬ 
ward  the  propagation  thereof;  if  by  the 
want  of  fidelity,  zeal,  or  industry  in  them, 
to  whom  this  care  is  intrusted,  or  upon 
whom  this  duty  is  incumbent ;  or  if  by  the 
carelessness  and  stupidity  of  those  who 
do  not  regard  what  is  done  in  the  world ;  or 
if  by  men’s  voluntary  shutting  their  eyes, 
or  stopping  their  ears  (as  the  Jews  did  of 
old  to  the  prophetical  instructions  and  ad¬ 
monitions),  God’s  heavenly  truth  becometh 
not  universally  known,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  impute  this  defailance  to  God,  or  to 
conceive  him  therefore  not  universally  to 
desire  and  design  men’s  instruction  and 
salvation  consequent  thereon.  Let  me,  for 
the  illustration  of  this  matter,  put  a  case, 
or  propound  a  similitude.  Suppose  a  great 
kingdom,  consisting  of  several  provinces, 
should  have  revolted  from  their  sovereign ; 
disclaiming  his  authority,  neglecting  and 
disobeying  his  laws ;  that  the  good  prince, 
out  of  his  goodness  and  pity  toward  them 
(and  upon  other  good  considerations  mo¬ 
ving  him  thereto,  suppose  the  mediation  of 
his  own  son),  instead  of  prosecuting  them 
with  deserved  vengeance,  should  grant  a 
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general  pardon  and  amnesty,  in  these  terms, 
or  upon  these  conditions,  that  whoever  of 
those  rebels  willingly  should  come  in,  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  fault,  and  promise  future 
loyalty,  or  obedience  to  his  laws  declared 
to  them,  should  be  received  into  favour, 
have  impunity,  enjoy  protection,  and  ob¬ 
tain  rewards  from  him.  Further,  for  the 
effectuating  this  gracious  intent,  suppose 
that  he  should  appoint  and  commissionate 
messengers, empowering  and  charging  them 
to  divulge  the  purport  of  this  act  of  grace 
to  all  the  people  of  that  kingdom.  Admit 
now,  that  these  messengers  should  go  forth 
and  seat  themselves  only  in  some  provinces 
of  that  kingdom,  proclaiming  this  universal 
pardon  (universal  as  to  the  design,  and  as 
to  the  tenor  thereof)  only  in  those,  neglect¬ 
ing  others ;  or  that  striving  to  propagate 
it  further,  they  should  be  rejected  and  re¬ 
pelled  ;  or  that  from  any  the  like  cause  the 
knowledge  thereof  should  not  reach  to  some 
remoter  provinces;  it  is  plain,  that  indeed 
the  effect  of  that  pardon  would  be  obstruct¬ 
ed  by  such  a  carriage  of  the  affair;  but 
the  tenor  of  that  act  would  not  thereby  be 
altered ;  nor  would  the  failure  in  execution 
(consequent  upon  the  ministers’  or  the  peo¬ 
ple's  misbehaviour)  detract  from  the  real 
amplitude  of  the  prince’s  intent ;  no  more 
than  the  wilful  incredulity,  refusal,  or  non- 
compliance  of  some  persons,  where  the 
business  is  promulged  and  notified,  would 
prejudice  the  same.  It  is  plain  the  prince 
meant  favourably  toward  all,  and  provided 
carefully  for  them ;  although  by  accident 
(not  imputable  to  him)  the  designed  fa¬ 
vours  and  benefits  do  not  reach  all.  The 
case  so  plainly  suits  our  purpose,  that  I 
need  not  make  any  application.  The  holy 
Fathers  do  by  several  like  similitudes  en¬ 
deavour  to  illustrate  this  matter,  and  some¬ 
what  to  assoil  the  difficulty.  They  com¬ 
pare  our  Saviour  to  the  sun,*  who  shines 
indifferently  to  all  the  world,  although 
there  be  some  private  corners  and  secret 
caves,  to  which  his  light  doth  not  come ; 
although  some  shut  their  windows  or  their 
eyes,  and  exclude  it ;  although  some  are 
blind,  and  do  not  see  it.f  That  mystical 

*  A xeuaocrt  ouv  ei  pcux^ecy'  azouerccn  ei  iyyve'  eux  u- 
rixfufry)  t ipoce  o  Xoyoe'  Que  tan  xeivov,  inXupurU  recfftp 
uvO^uroie’  ovbiif  Kiuu^iee  iv  A oyu.  —  Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
trep.  “  Hear  ye  that  are  far  :  hear  ye  that  are  near  : 
the  word  is  not  hid  to  any  :  it  is  a  common  light  :  it 
shineth  to  all  men ;  there  is  no  Cimmerian  in  the 
word.” 

t  Mysticus  Sol  ille  justitice  omnibus  ortus  est,  om¬ 
nibus  venit,  omnibus  passus  etst,  ct  omnibus  resur- 
rexit — si  quis  autem  non  credit  in  Christum,  general! 
beneflcio  se  traudat,  ut  si  quis  clausis  fenestris  radios 
solis  excludat,  non  ideo  sol  non  ortus  est  omnibus, 
Ac. —  Amb.  in  P sal.  cxviii.  Ser.  viii. 

8i  dies  omnibus  requaliter  nascitur,  et  si  sol  super 
omnes  pari  et  icquali  luce  diifunditur,  quanto  magis 
Christus  Sol  ct  dies  verus,  in  ecclesia  sua  lumen  viue 
ulema?  pari  a*qualitate  largitur _ Ct/pr.  Ppist.  7G. 


Sun  of  Righteousness,  saith  St.  Ambrose, 
is  risen  to  all,  came  to  all,  did  suffer  and 

rose  again  for  all - but  if  any  one  doth 

not  believe  in  Christ,  he  defrauds  himself 
of  the  general  benefit.  As  if  one  shutting 
the  windows  should  exclude  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  the  sun  is  not  therefore  not  risen 
to  all.  They  compare  our  Lord  to  a  phy¬ 
sician,  who  professes  to  relieve  and  cure 
all  that  shall  have  recourse  to  his  help ;  but 
doth  cure  only  those  who  seek  for  remedy, 
and  are  willing  to  take  the  medicine  ;*  be¬ 
cause  all,  saith  St.  Ambrose  again,  do  not 
desire  cure,  but  most  do  shun  it,  lest  the 
ulcer  should  smart  by  medicaments ;  there¬ 
fore  volentes  curat ,  non  ustringit  invitos ; 
he  cures  only  the  willing,  doth  not  compel 
those  that  are  unwilling;  they  only  receive 
health  who  desire  medicine. f  Evangelical 
grace,  say  they,  is  like  a  fountain  standing 
openly,  to  which  all  men  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  ;  at  which  all  men  may  quench  their 
thirst,  if  they  will  inquire  after  it,  and  go 
thereto.  The  fountain  of  life  (saith  Ar- 
nobius)  is  open  to  all;  nor  is  any  man  hin¬ 
dered  or  driven  from  the  right  of  drinking 
itf  The  covenant  of  grace  is  (say  they)  a 
door  standing  open  to  all,  whereinto  all 
have  liberty  to  enter —  When  an  entrance 
(saith  St.  Chrysostom)  being  opened  to  all , 
and  there  being  nothing  that  hinders ,  some 
being  wilfully  naught  abide  without ,  they 
have  no  other  but  their  own  wickedness  to 
impute  their  destruction  unto.  || 

Ami  again  he  puts  the  question,  If  Christ 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world ,  how  is  it  that  so  many  remain  unen¬ 
lightened  ?  &c.  To  which  he  answers,  That 
if  some  wilfully  shutting  the  eyes  of  their 
minds ,  will  not  receive  the  beams  of  this  light , 
it  is  not  from  the  nature  of  light  that  those 
remain  still  in  darkness ,  but  from  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  those  who  wilfully  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  the  gift  of  it.% 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  resembles  the 

•  Nunquid  non  mcdicus  idcirco  proponit  in  publico, 
ut  omnes  se  ustendat  velle  salvare  si  velint. — Aml/r.  i. 
tom.  2, 

t  Venit — ut  vnlnera  nostra  curaret,  sed  quia  non 
omnes  medicin&m  expetunt,  sed  pleriquo  refugiunt, 
ne  medicamentlscompungatur  vis  uiccris,  ideo  volcn- 
tes,  Ac. — Ambr.  de  David,  lii.  II. 

t  Patet  omnibus  fons  vita*,  ncque  ab  jure  potandi 
quis^uam  prohibetur,  aut  pellitur.—  Arnob.  lib.  2. 

||  ’  Oroty  rrjf  iitrobeu  rectriv  ayiuyfjctyr.c,  xeci  pcvbtyoe  re u 
xuXuepre;  oyro;,  iOlXoxaxY.ffecyne  netf  i»u  pupuri,  tr 
eubtva  i nee*,  aAA’  *j  recta.  rr,v  oixtioev  t ovr^iay  are>./.ul- 
reu. — Chrys.  in  Joh.  i.  Ilomil.  7. 

ji  Ei  Qturt'^u  ruvru  ccyU^urev  i^ouivov  tie  top  xe<rfxev% 
rue  ocQururroi  pupciyr.xatrt  roercurot  ;  eu  ya^  b*i  rayrtu 
it iyyutrecy  rev  Xfurrov  re  ctficte'  rue  euv  Quri^u  recyrec. 
ayU^uroy  j  reyi  tie  eevrev  f,xoy'  tl  bt  nyte  txoyrie  rove  rir.e 
biayotcce  cQOecXpuvf  peutruvrte,  oux  iOt Xritrecv  ru^ubi\utrOuc 
roii  Quro;  reureujue  ecxrtyue,  ou  r sc*ec  ty.v  rev  Quroe  Qurip 
V  vxerutrie  ixtiyoie,  a AAa  ra£x  rrty  xocxeufyiecy  ruv  ixcyrl 
ctrotrri^euyruy  tecurovf  rrje  du^tue'  V  pci*  yet* 
ravrete  ixxixVTttl — recyrue  bt  opceiue  rfoo’ilpciyr,  xeu  puree 
rvte  icTY,e  zecbovacc  nccvje'  ei  bt  pci)  diXovrte  ureXautrui  rife 
buftoce  recurve,  iccuroie  bixuiot  rauvr.y  up  tTte  XeyifUcOut 
ri.y  rr^ucty.—  Chrys.  in  Job.  i.  Jlomil.  7. 
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grace  of  baptism  (as  to  its  community  and 
freedom  of  use)  to  the  breathing  of  the  air, 
to  the  spreading  of  light,  to  the  vicissitude 
of  seasons,  to  the  aspect  of  the  creation ;  * 
things  most  obvious  and  common  to  all. 

If  this  answer  do  not  fully  satisfy,  I  ad¬ 
join  further, 

2.  That  God,  beside  that  ordinary  pro¬ 
vision,  is  ready  to  interpose  extraordinarily 
in  disclosing  his  truth  to  them  who  are 
worthy  of  such  favour,  and  fit  to  receive 
it ;  and  that  God’s  general  desire  and  de¬ 
sign  of  revealing  his  truth  to  all  men  is 
very  well  consistent  with  his  providential 
(not  only  negative  and  permissive,  but  even 
positive  and  active)  withholding  the  dis¬ 
covery  thereof  from  some  persons,  yea 
some  nations ;  for  that  neither  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  or  justice,  might  permit  him  that 
he  should  impart  that  revelation  to  such 
persons  whom  he  seeth  altogether  indis¬ 
posed  to  comply  therewith,  and  unfit  to 
profit  thereby ;  who  have  extremely  abused 
the  lesser  graces,  and  not  improved  or  mis- 
improved  the  lesser  talents  afforded  them ; 
detained  inferior  truths  in  unrighteousness, 
and  have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge  ,°  have  therefore  justly  been  de¬ 
livered  up  to  a  reprobate  sense ;  who  have 
so  depraved  their  minds  with  wicked  pre¬ 
judices  and  affections,  that  the  truth  being 
offered  to  them,  they  would  certainly  either 
stupidly  neglect  it  or  scornfully  reject  it ; 
or  if  admitting  it  in  show,  would  unworthily 
abuse  it ;  so  that  from  the  imparting  the 
means  of  knowing  it,  no  glory  to  God,  no 
benefit  to  man  would  accrue,  but  rather 
contempt  of  God  and  prejudice  to  men 
would  ensue  upon  it :  there  are  some  per¬ 
sons  of  that  wicked  and  gigantic p  dispo¬ 
sition  (contracted  by  evil  practice),  that 
should  one  offer  to  instruct  them  in  truth, 
or  move  them  to  piety,  would  be  ready  to 
say  with  Polyphemus  in  Homer  ( Odyss.  i. 
273,  4), 

N tries  Sijr,  Z  %tiv,  r  t*;Xo0£v  tlXrJ.ovQas, 

'Os  Blobs  xiXiou  Y)  liihl/jUv,  vt  ccXioto-Qou. 

Friend,  you  are  a  fool,  or  a  great  stranger  to  me, 

"Who  advisest  me  to  fear  or  regard  the  Deity. 

Or  (which  is  the  same)  with  Pharaoh : 
Who  is  the  Lord ,  that  I  should  obey  his 
voice  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord ,  neither  will  I 
let  Israel  goq  (or  neither  will  I  do  as  you 
in  God’s  name  admonish  me ;)  who,  like 
that  unhappy  prince,  by  no  efficacy  of  ar¬ 
guments,  no  wonders  of  power,  are  to 
be  convinced  of  their  folly,  or  converted 
from  their  wickedness : r  some,  like  those 
of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  whom  not  all 

*  - ^ -  tbs  Cti’OS  TVlUfftV,  its  &UTOS  xec* 

ayKotyecSy  xcu  xricrajs  Biozv - .  Naz.  Orat.  40. 

•  Korn.  i.  18,  28.  p  Isa.  xxx.  10.  **  Exod.  v.  2. 

r  Prov.  i.  24. 


the  powerful  discourses  spoken  to  them,  all 
the  mighty  works  done  in  them,  sufficient 
to  have  brought  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  re¬ 
pentance,  can  induce  to  mind  or  obey  the 
truth : s  unto  which  sort  of  people  (except 
upon  some  particular  occasions,  and  for 
special  reasons)  it  is  not  expedient  that 
divine  truth  should  be  exposed.  We  may 
also  observe  how  our  Lord  being  asked  by 
St.  Jude  a  question  like  to  ours,  Lord ,  how 
is  it  that  thou  wiU  manifest  thyself  unto  us, 
and  not  to  the  world  ?  thus  resolves  it:  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  u  e  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him  :*  imply¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  reason  of  God’s  making  a 
difference  in  the  discoveries  of  himself  to 
be  the  previous  disposition  and  behaviours 
of  men  toward  God ;  and  interpretatively 
toward  our  Lord  himself. 

That  God  doth  commonly  observe  this 
method  (plainly  suitable  to  divine  justice, 
wisdom,  and  goodness)  to  dispense  the  re¬ 
velation  of  his  truth  according  to  men’s 
disposition  to  receive  it,  and  aptness  to 
make  a  fruitful  and  worthy  use  of  it,  to 
bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance,'1  as 
St.  John  Baptist  spake;  and  to  withhold  it 
from  those  who  are  indisposed  to  admit  it, 
or  unfit  to  profit  by  it ;  we  may  from  divers 
express  passages  and  notable  instances  (be¬ 
side  many  probable  intimations)  of  scripture 
learn.  We  may  on  the  one  hand  observe, 
that  those  whom  our  Saviour  did  choose 
to  call,  were  persons  disposed  easily  upon 
his  call  to  comply ;  to  forsake  their  fathers 
and  their  nets ;  to  leave  their  receipts  of 
custom;  to  relinquish  all  (relations,  occu¬ 
pations,  estates),  and  to  follow  him;  faith¬ 
ful  Israelites,  without  guile,  like  Nathaniel 
(that  is,  as  is  probably  conjectured,  St. 
Bartholomew;)  men  honestly  devout,  and 
charitable,  like  Zaccheus  ;v  that  he  chose  to 
converse  with  publicans  and  sinners,  men 
apt  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors,  and 
touched  with  the  sense  of  their  sins ;  apt 
to  see  their  need  of  mercy  and  grace,  and 
therefore  ready  to  entertain  the  overtures 
of  them ;  that  he  blesses  God  for  reveal¬ 
ing  his  mysteries  to  babes  (to  innocent  and 
well-meaning,  imprejudicate  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  persons),  such  as  if  men  were  not, 
they  could  in  nowise  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  or  become  Christians ;  those 
poor  in  spirit,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  those  foolish  things  which  God 
chooses  as  most  fit  objects  of  his  mercy  and 
grace;"  that  he  enjoined  his  disciples,  in 

*  Luke  x.  13.  '  John  xiv.  22.  “  Matt,  iil  8 ; 

1  Cor.  xii.  7.  ’  Matt.  iv.  18;  John  i.  24,37  ;  Matt. 

xix.27  ;  John  i.  47;  Lukoxix.  8, 9;  Matt.  xxi.  31 ;  Luke 
r.  31.  "  Matt,  xviii.  8  ;  xlx.  14  ;  ▼.  3;  1  Cor.  i.  27. 
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their  travels  for  the  promulgation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  gospel,  to  inquire  concern¬ 
ing  the  worthiness  or  fitness  of  persons, 
and  accordingly  to  make  more  close  appli¬ 
cations  to  them :  Into  what  city  or  village  ye 
enter ,  inquire  who  therein  is  worthy  ;  x  and 
entering  in,  abide  there.  Of  this  proceed¬ 
ing  we  have  a  notable  instance  in  Cornelius, 
who  for  his  honest  piety  (correspondent  to 
the  proportion  of  knowledge  vouchsafed 
him)  was  so  acceptable  to  God,  that  in 
regard  thereto  lie  obtained  from  him  the 
revelation  of  truth  in  a  peculiar  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.  And  St.  Paul  was  an¬ 
other  most  remarkable  example  thereof; 
who  for  the  like  reason  was  so  wonderfully 
called,  as  himself  intimates,  describing  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  trkurn;  Hiou,  zealously 
affected  toward  God ,  according  to  the  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  law,  blameless;  one  that  had 
continually  behaved  himself  with  all  good 
conscience  toward  God ; y  who  even  in  the 
persecution  of  God’s  truth  did  proceed  with 
an  honest  meaning,  and  according  to  his 
conscience,  for  which  cause  he  saith,  that 
God  had  mercy  on  him  5 1  foreseeing  how 
willingly  he  would  embrace  the  truth,  and 
how  earnestly  promote  it.  We  may  also 
observe,  how  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  Holy  Spirit  commonly  directed  the 
apostles  to  such  places,  where  a  competent 
number  of  people  were  well  disposed  to 
receive  the  truth  ;  *  who  were  iBfirai  tit  rn* 
fiariktiat  Tail  Hiav,  well  disposed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  f  and  consequently  by  God’s 
foresight  (TiTayptvot  1  !s  liwmj  ordained 

to  have  the  word  of  eternal  life  (the  TO  Clti- 
Ttiai'a,  emt/,  as  it  is  in  a  parallel  place  called) 
discovered  to  them:' such  people  as  the 
Bereans,  men  ingenuous  and  tractable ; 
who  consequently  entertained  the  word, 
piTa  xarr,s  <r^atvp\ai,  with  all  promptitude 
and  alacrity.  To  such  persons  God  some¬ 
times  by  extraordinary  revelation  directed 
the  apostles  topreach  ;  astotheGorinthians, 
in  respect  to  whom  the  Lord  spake  to  St. 
Paul  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not ,  but  speak , 
and  be  not  silent;  for  I  am  with  thee ,  be¬ 
cause  Takv;  iuT  1  pat  kaii,  there  is  for  me  much 
people  in  this  city ;d  much  people  whom  I 
see  disposed  to  comply  with  my  truth.  So 
in  behalf  of  the  Macedonians,  <*»if  rtf  Ma- 
xiouv,  a  certain  man  of  Macedonia ,  was  in 
a  vision  seen  to  St.  Paul,  exhorting  him  and 
saijing.  Passing  into  Macedonia ,  help  us.e 
Thus  on  that  hand  doth  God  take  special 
care  that  his  truth  be  manifested  to  such 

*  Matt.  x.  1!  >  Acts  xxii.  3  ;  xxiil.  I,  IIisr.AiW 

>!*■  *  Acts  xxvl.  9 ;  lial  i.  14. 

Acta  xxvi.  ;  1  Tim.  i.  3.  b  Luke  ix  G2.  c  Acts 
xiii.  48;  xvii.  I]  ;  xxviii.  28.  a  Acts  xvlil.  9,  10. 

■  Acts  xvl.  9. 


as  are  fitly  qualified  to  embrace  it  and  use 
it  well :  thus  is  God  ready  to  make  good 
that  answer  of  Pothinus  (bishop  of  Lyons, 
and  immediate  successor  to  St.  Ireiueus) 
to  the  prefect,  who  asking  him  who  was  the 
Christians’  God,  was  answered,  i; 
yiuaii.  If  thou  be  icorthy,  thou  shall  know ;  f 
thus,  as  the  Wise  Man  divinely  saith,  the 
divine  Wisdom,  •£<«vr  ai/rHi  ri{ii{%irai  £»- 
Taira,  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  areworthy 
of  her ;  showeth  herself  favourable  unto  them 
in  their  ways ,  and  meeteth  them  in  every 
thought .* 

And  on  the  other  hand,  that  God  with¬ 
holds  the  special  discoveries  of  his  truth, 
upon  account  of  men’s  indispositions  and 
demerits,  may  likewise  very  plainly  appear. 
We  may  suppose  our  Lord  to  have  observed 
himself  what  he  ordered  to  his  disciples* 
Not  to  give  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,  nor 
to  cast  their  pearls  before  swine h  (not  to 
expose  the  holy  .and  precious  truth  to  very 
lewd  and  fierce  people,  who  would  snarl  at 
it  and  trample  upon  it:)  we  may  allow  God 
in  his  dispensation  of  his  truth  and  grace 
to  do  what  he  bids  the  apostles  to  do :  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  into  any  house,  or  applies 
himself  to  any  person,  to  examine  whether 
the  house  or  person  be  worthy,  that  is, 
willing  to  receive  him,  and  apt  to  treat  him 
well;  if  not,  to  decline  them.1  Our  Lord, 
we  see,  did  leave  even  his  own  country, 
seeing  men  there  were  not  disposed  to  use 
him  with  due  honour  and  regard;!  seeing 
they  were  possessed  with  vain  prejudices, 
apt  to  obstruct  the  efficacy  of  his  divine  in¬ 
structions  and  miraculous  performances; 
so  that  he  was  not  likely  (according  to  the 
ordinary  way  of  divine  providence)  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  considerable  effect  towards  their 
conversion,  lie  could  not,  it  is  said,  do 
many  miracles  there,  because  of  their  un¬ 
belief;  he  oould  not,  that  is,  according  to 
the  most  just  and  wise  rules  he  did  ob¬ 
serve,  he  would  not  do  them;  because  he 
perceived  the  doing  them  would  not  con¬ 
duce  to  any  good  purpose;  that  they  w*ere 
not  apt  to  look  upon  those  works  iis  the 
effects  of  divine  power  and  goodness,  per¬ 
formed  for  their  benefit  (for  inducing  them 
to  faith  and  repentance),  but  rather  that 
the  doing  them  would  expose  God’s  mercy 
to  contempt  or  reproach,  at  least  to  neglect 
or  disregard.  Hence  our  Saviour  declined 
conversing  with  persons  indisposed  to  (those 
fu%ocai,  who  cannot  ii%i<rOai  ra  T au  <ril  vpa- 
rai)  receive  benefit  by  his  instruction  and 
example;11  to  grow  wiser  or  better  by  his 
conversation ;  as  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes ;‘ 

f  Kuscb.  v.  1.  K  AViad.  vi.  16.  h  Matt.  vii.  6. 

•  Matt  x.  II.  J  Matt.  xiii.  57,  58. 

k  l  Cor.  ii.  14.  1  Malt.  xxi.  31. 
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men  prepossessed  with  corrupt  opinions  and 
vicious  affections,  obstructive  to  the  belief 
of  his  doctrine  and  observance  of  his  laws ; 
and  worldly  persons ;  proud  and  self-con¬ 
ceited,  crafty  and  deceitful,  covetous,  am¬ 
bitious  and  worldly  men,  incorrigibly  tinc¬ 
tured  with  that  rris  tru^xis,  carnal 

wisdom  and  affection;  which  is  enmity  to 
God;  so  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God ,  nor  can  be;  inextricably  engaged  in 
the  friendship  of  the  world,  which  is  en¬ 
mity  to  God: “  to  such  men  the  gospel 
would  certainly  be  a  scandal  or  a  folly: 
they  would  never  be  able  to  relish  or  di¬ 
gest  the  doctrine  of  purity,  self-denial, 
patience,  and  the  like  doctrines  opposite  to 
carnal  sense  and  conceit  which  it  teacheth." 
From  such  wise  and  prudent  men  (con¬ 
ceited  of  their  little  wisdoms,  and  doting 
upon  then-  own  fancies)  God  did  conceal 
those  heavenly  mysteries,  which  they  would 
have  despised  and  derided:0  those  many 
wise ,  according  to  the  flesh ,  many  powerful , 
many  noble ,  God  did  not  choose  to  call  into 
his  church.'*’  Accordingly  we  may  observe 
in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  that  God’s 
Spirit  did  prohibit  the  apostles  passing 
through  some  places,  it  discerning  how 
unsuccessful  (at  those  seasons,  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  according  to  those  dispositions 
of  men)  their  preaching  would  be :  Passing 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia ,  being  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  Spirit  to  speak  the  word  in 
Asia  ;  coming  to  Mysia ,  they  assayed  to  go 
into  Bithynia ,  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them 
notA  Moreover,  there  is  plainly  the  like 
reason  why  God  should  withhold  his  sav:ng 
truth  from  some  people,  as  why  he  should 
withdraw  it  from  others ;  when  it  is  abused 
or  proves  fruitless :  but  of  such  withdraw¬ 
ing  we  have  many  plain  instances,  attended 
with  the  declaration  of  the  reasons  of  them : 
our  Lord  prophesied  thus  concerning  the 
Jews :  I  say  unto  you ,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you ,  and  shall 
be  given  to  a  nation  doing  the  fruits  there¬ 
of ;T  they,  when  our  Saviour  would  have 
gathered  them  under  his  wings,  wilfully 
refusing.  Our  Lord  charged  his  disciples, 
when  by  any  they  were  repulsed  or  ne¬ 
glected  in  their  preaching,  to  leave  those 
persons  and  places,  shaking  off  the  dust  from 
their  feet ,  in  token  of  an  utter  (ds  put^rv- 
ivr  aurc'ut')  detestation  and  desertion  of 
them : s  and  accordingly  we  see  them  prac¬ 
tising  in  their  acts  ;  when  they  perceived 
men  perversely  contradictious,  or  despe¬ 
rately  senseless  and  stupid,  so  that  they 

m  Rom.  viii.  7  ;  James  iv.  4 :  1  John  ii.  15. 

"  1  Cor.  i.  23.  °  Matt.  xi.  25.  r  l  Cor.  i.  26  ; 

James  ii.  5.  1  Actsxvi.  6,  7.  "  Matt.  xxi.  43. 

•-Matt.  x.  14 ;  Lube  ix.  5  ;  Acts  xiii.  51  ;  xviil.  6. 


clamoured  against  the  gospel,  and  thrust 
it  from  them,  they  abstained  from  further 
dealing  with  them,  turning  their  endea¬ 
vours  otherwhere ,  toward  persons  of  a  more 
docile  and  ingenuous  temper  ;  thence  more 
susceptible  of  faith  and  repentance :  To  you 
(say  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  contradict¬ 
ing  and  reproachful  Jews)  it  was  necessary 
that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been 
spoken ;  but  seeing  you  put  it  from  you  (or 
thrust  it  away  from  you ,  uTadueh  aurov), 
and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlast¬ 
ing  life ,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.1  So  when 
the  church  of  Ephesus  was  grown  cold  in 
charity,  and  deficient  in  good  works,  God 
threatens  to  remove  her  candlestick  ;v  or 
to  withdraw  from  her  that  light  of  truth, 
which  shone  with  so  little  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence.  It  seems  evident  that  God  for  the 
like  reasons  may  withhold  the  discovery  of 
his  truth,  or  forbear  to  interpose  his  pro¬ 
vidence;  so  as  to  transmit  light  thither, 
where  men’s  deeds  are  so  evil  that  they  will 
love  darkness  rather  than  light;*  where 
their  eyes  are  so  dim  and  weak,  that  the 
light  will  but  offend,  and  by  the  having  it, 
hurt  them ;  where  they,  by  the  having  it 
declared  to  them,  will  only  incur  further 
mischief  and  misery  ;  it  would  prove  to 
them  but  wp*  Hatu-rou,  a  deadly  scent fi  as 
the  most  comfortable  perfumes  are  offen¬ 
sive  sometimes  and  noxious  to  distempered 
bodies.  Wherefore  as  where  the  light  doth 
shine  most  clearly,  it  is  men’s  voluntary 
pravity  that  by  it  many  are  not  effectually 
brought  to  salvation ;  so  it  is  men’s  volun¬ 
tary  depraving  and  corrupting  themselves 
(misusing  their  natural  light,  choaking  the 
seeds  of  natural  ingenuity,  thwarting  God’s 
secret  whispers  and  motions,  complying 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  wicked  one), 
so  as  to  be  rendered  unmeet  for  the  sus- 
ception  of  God’s  heavenly  truth  and  grace, 
which  hinders  God  (who  proceedeth  ordi¬ 
narily  with  men,  in  sweet  and  reasonable 
methods,  not  in  way  of  impetuous  violence 
and  coaction)  from  dispensing  them :  we 
may  say  of  such  in  the  words  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  They  have  chosen  their  oxen  ways ,  and 
their  soul  delighteth  in  their  abominations. 
Your  iniquities  have  turned  away  these 
things ,  and  your  sins  have  withholden  good 
things  from  youA  T5  iavrau  ayaiorriri  vra-m* 
o  Kugios  pcaxfivo/xiv  Si  i uurtut  flfit&i;  S/a 

r>jj  ccpagrias,  God  doth  by  his  goodness  ap¬ 
proach  to  all ,  but  xve  set  ourselves  at  a.  dis¬ 
tance  by  sin ,  saith  St.  Basil  ;y  and  *ur». 

■rgoaigtros  trtmtia,  ixii  xui  ave^n  rtis 

•  Kai  ycc(  ritf  v(  K$ocrt)  to  ixu^ov  rviy-u.  —  Chrys.  — 
John  iii.  19. 

1  Acts  xiii.  40  ;  xxviii.  20.  *  Rev.  ii.  5.  w  2  Cor.  ii. 

16  *  Isa.  Ixvi.  3;  Jer.  v.  25.  7  Bas.  In  Psal  xxxili. 
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where  there  is  self -chosen  or  affected  wicked¬ 
ness ,  there  is  a  withholding  of  grace,  saith 
another  Father  (apud  Cyrill.  Hier.)  The 
gospel ,  if  it  be  hidden ,  it  is,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
hidden  sv  m7;  ivo^Xu/xivus,  in  viris  perditis, 
among  lost  men z  (that  is,  men  desperately 
gone  in  wickedness,  incorrigible,  unreclaim- 
able  people),  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world 
(that  is,  as  St.  Chrysostom  expounds  it,a  not 
the  devil,  but  the  good  God  himself)  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not , 
so  that  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  hath 
not  shined  to  them,  (ms  iruf  Xunv ;  how 
then  did  God  blind  them  ?  saith  St.  Chrv- 
SOStOUl),  ovx  tvegyriffus  115  roZro,  uxccyi *  not  by 
ciny  efficacy  of  his  upon  them  toward  that ; 
fie  on  that ;  a  A  A’  ocQit;  xet)  <rvy%u(>Y,ffctiy  but  by 
permission  and  concession ;  for  so  the  scrip¬ 
ture  is  WOnt  to  Speak  ;  'Extiotcv  yoto  ecuro'i 

i rrr.trctv  xguroi,  xa'i  ava^iov;  laurout  xariffxtvatrav 
•rov  fra  pvarr^ia,  xu 1  auro;  Xoixov  liaciv' 


aAXa  n  Xoiriacti  ;  <T(>0{  fiiav  (Axfjv,  xa'i  ix- 
xaXurrUv  p*  p>ci>).op ivoif  ili7v  ;  aAAa  pa AAov  at 
xantyfioiir/ravy  xat  ovx  av  iTbov.  Scciflg  (Sclith 

he)  they  disbelieved  first ,  and  constituted 
themselves  unworthy  to  see  the  mysteries , 
even  God  at  last  let  them  alone ;  for  what 
should  he  have  done?  Should  he  have  drawn 
them  violently ,  and  discovered  it  to  them 
being  unwilling  to  see?  They  would  then  have 
more  despised  it,  and  not  have  seen  it.  God 
is  ever  willing  and  ready  to  dispense  his 
mercies  and  favours,  but  he  is  not  wont  to 
do  it  extraordinarily  (or  beside  the  course 
of  his  ordinary  provision),  but  in  a  proper 
and  fit  season  (in  that  kxioos  vvrroorhtKri;, 
acceptable  time  and  day  of  salvation,  when 
he  seeth  men  capable  of  receiving  them  ;b) 
which  season  commonly  dependeth  upon 
man’s  will  and  choice,  or  the  results  of  them. 

KaloKiu  ya/v  i  Hi  it  o*hv  mu;  ri  ufyius  ruv  iya- 
(ui  xai  fin •  o$iv  ra.  Tgtrr.xovra  ixciirmi;  iiiueiv. 
i’aiclij  yxg  irrif  aiyf  ruv  fit*,  ruv  V  si’  x^c;  In 
Offov  vTirn'bmrTiros  t xarm;  u%tv  rvjv  \aumu  5/i- 

vtifiiv  liioytv'uiv •  for  (saith  Clemens  Alex,  in 
his  7th  of  the  Stromata,'  where  he  clearly 
and  fully  affirms  our  present  doctrine)  Our 
Lord  is  not  the  Saviour  of  some  and  not  of 
others :  but,  according  as  men  are  fitly  dis¬ 
posed,  he  hath  distributed  his  beneficence 
to  all.  St.  Augustine  himself  somewhere 
speaketh  no  less ;  or  rather  more :  Prace- 
dit  aliquid  in  peccatoribus  (saith  he),  quo, 
quamvis  nondum  sitit  justificuti,  digni  ujji- 
ciantur  justificatione  :  et  idem  prweedit  in 
aliis  peccatoribus  quo  digni  sint  obtusione .* 
But, 

.®* I  e  Quaest.  83,  tom.  iv.  part.  i.  Venit  do 
occultissmus  mentis,  See.— Ibid. 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  3.  *  Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  iv  4 

‘  Luke  XIX.  44  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2  ;  Bom.  xiii.  11. 
c  Clem.  Strom,  vii.  p.  I0j. 


3.  If  all  these  considerations  do  not  tho¬ 
roughly  satisfy  us  concerning  the  reason 
of  God’s  proceedings  in  this  case,  we  may 
consider  that  God's  providence  is  inscru¬ 
table  and  impenetrable  to  us ;  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Psalmist,  as  God's  mercy  is  in 
the  heavens,  and  his  faithfulness  reacheth  to 
the  clouds ;  so  his  righteousness  is  like  the 
great  mountains  (too  high  for  our  reason  to 
climb),  and  his  judgments ,  ifrunro;, 

a  great  abyss,  too  deep  for  our  feeble  un¬ 
derstanding  to  fathom  ;d  that  his  ways  are 
more  subtile  and  spiritual  than  to  be  traced 
by  our  dim  and  gross  sight.  So  upon  con¬ 
templation  of  a  like  case,  although,  as  it 
seems,  hardly  so  obscure  or  unaccountable 
as  this,  the  case  concerning  God’s  condi- 
dional  rejection  of  that  people,  whom  he 
in  a  special  manner  had  so  much  and  so 
long  favoured,  St.  Paul  himself  doth  pro¬ 
fess.0  That  therefore  although  we  cannot 
fully  resolve  the  difficulty ,  we  notwithstand¬ 
ing  w  ithout  distrust  should  adhere  to  those 
positive  and  plain  declarations,  whereby 
God  represented  himself  seriously  design¬ 
ing,  and  earnestly  desiring,  that  all  men 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
that  none  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance ; f  not  doubting  but  his 
declared  mind,  and  his  secret  providence, 
although  wc  cannot  thoroughly  discern  or 
explain  their  consistency,  do  yet  really  and 
fully  conspire.  But  no  further  at  this  time. 

SERMON  LXXIV. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  REDEMPTION 
ASSERTED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

1  Tim.  iv.  10 _ The  living  God;  who 

is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of 
those  that  believe. 

8.  As  our  Saviour  was  such  to  all  men  by 
his  doctrine,  or  the  general  discovery  of  all 
saving  truth  ;  so  may  he  be  esteemed  such 
in  regard  to  his  exemplary  practice  ;  where¬ 
by  upon  the  open  stage  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  common  view  of  all  that  would  at¬ 
tend  unto  him,  he  did  represent  a  living 
pattern  of  all  goodness ;  by  imitating  which, 
we  may  certainly  attain  salvation.  He  that 
will  consider  his  practice  shall  find  it  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  for  general  instruction  and 
imitation ;  calculated  for  all  places  and  all 
sorts  of  people ;  suited  to  the  complexions, 
to  the  capacities,  to  the  degrees,  to  the 
callings  of  all  men  ;  so  that  every  sort  of 
men  may  from  it  draw  profitable  direction, 
may  in  it  find  a  copy,  even  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  behaviour:  for  he  was  a  great  Prince, 
d  Tsai,  xxxvi.  C.  •  Rom.  xi.  33.  f  2  Pet.  Hi.  9. 
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illustrious  in  birth,  excellent  in  glory,  and 
abounding  in  all  wealth  ;  yet  was  born  in 
obscurity,  lived  without  pomp,  and  seemed 
to  possess  nothing ;  so  teaching  men  of  high 
rank  to  be  sober,  mild,  and  humble ;  not 
to  rest  in,  not  to  regard  much,  not  to  hug 
and  cling  to  the  accommodations  and  shows 
of  worldly  state ;  teaching  those  of  mean 
degree  to  be  patient,  content,  and  cheerful 
in  their  station.  He  was  exceedingly  wise 
and  knowing,  without  bound  or  measure  ; 
yet  made  no  ostentation  of  extraordinary 
knowledge,  of  sharp  wit,  of  deep  subtilty; 
did  not  vent  high,  dark,  or  intricate  no¬ 
tions  ;  had  in  his  practice  no  reaches  and 
windings  of  craft  or  policy ;  but  was  in 
his  doctrine  very  plain  and  intelligible,  in 
his  practice  very  open  and  clear  ;  so  that 
what  he  commonly  said  or  did,  not  only 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  but  almost  the 
simplest  idiots,  might  easily  comprehend  ; 
so  that  those  might  thence  learn  not  to  be 
conceited  of  their  superfluous  wisdom  ; 
these  not  to  be  discouraged  in  their  harm¬ 
less  ignorance;  both  having  thence  an 
equally  sufficient  instruction  in  all  true 
righteousness,  a  complete  direction  in  the 
paths  to  happiness,  being  thereby, 
ttivoi  ui  ffumpiuv,  made  wise  and  learned  to 
salvation.*  He  did  not  immerse  himself 
in  the  cares,  nor  engage  himself  into  the 
businesses  of  this  world  ;  yet  did  not  with¬ 
draw  himself  from  the  company  and  con¬ 
versation  of  men :  he  retired  often  from 
the  crowd,  that  he  might  converse  with 
God  and  heavenly  things ;  he  put  himself 
into  it,  that  he  might  impart  good  to  men, 
and  benefit  the  world,  declining  no  sort  of 
society ;  but  indifferently  conversing  with 
all ;  disputing  with  the  doctors,  and  eating 
with  the  publicans ;  whence  thereby  both 
men  of  contemplative  and  quiet  disposi¬ 
tions  or  vocations,  and  men  of  busy  spirits, 
or  of  active  lives,  may  be  guided  respec¬ 
tively;  those  not  to  be  morose,  superci¬ 
lious,  rigid,  contemptuous,  toward  other 
men ;  these  not  to  be  so  possessed  or  en¬ 
tangled  with  the  world,  as  not  to  reserve 
some  leisure  for  the  culture  of  their  minds, 
not  to  employ  some  care  upon  the  duty  of 
piety  and  devotion  ;  both  may  learn,  whe¬ 
ther  in  private  retirements,  or  in  public 
conversation  and  employment,  especially  to 
regard  the  service  of  God  and  the  benefit 
of  men :  thus  was  the  example  of  our  Lord 
accommodated  for  all  men ;  especially  con¬ 
ducting  them  in  the  hardest  and  roughest 
parts  of  the  way  leading  to  bliss,  the  accli¬ 
vities  and  asperities  of  duty  ;  self-denial, 
or  neglect  of  worldly  glory  and  fleshly  plea- 
*  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 


sore,  patience,  humility,  general  charity; 
showing  us  the  possibility  of  performing 
such  duties,  and  encouraging  us  thereto. 
Through  these  difficult  and  dangerous  pas¬ 
sages  (as  a  resolute  chieftain  of  lifeb)  he 
undauntedly  marched  before  us,  charging, 
beating  back,  and  breaking  through  all  op¬ 
posite  forces,  all  enemies,  all  temptations, 
all  obstacles ;  enduring  painfully  the  most 
furious  assaults  of  the  world;  boldly  with¬ 
standing  and  happily  conquering  the  most 
malicious  rage  of  hell ;  so  that  victory  and 
salvation  we  shall  be  certain  of,  if  we  pur¬ 
sue  his  steps,  and  do  not  basely  (out  of 
faintness  or  falsehood)  desert  so  good  a 
leader ; c  we  shall  not  fail  of  the  unfading 
crown,  if  with  patience  we  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Perfecter  of  our  faith ,  Jesus ,  who , 
for  the  joy  proposed  unto  him ,  endured  the 
cross ,  despised  the  shame ,  and  hath  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. d 
Would  it  not  raise  and  inflame  any  cou¬ 
rage  to  see  his  commander  to  adventure 
so  boldly  upon  all  hazards,  to  endure  so 
willingly  all  hardships  ?  Whom  would  not 
the  sight  of  such  a  forerunner'  animate 
and  quicken  in  his  course ;  who,  by  run¬ 
ning  in  the  straight  way  of  righteousness 
with  alacrity  and  constancy,  hath  obtained 
himself  a  most  glorious  crown,  and  holdeth 
forth  another  like  thereto,  for  the  reward 
of  those  who  follow  him?  Now  as  our 
Lord’s  doctrine,  so  did  his  example,  in  the 
nature  and  design  thereof,  respect  and 
appertain  to  all  men,  it  being  also  like  the 
light  of  heaven,  a  common  spectacle,  a 
public  guide,  to  guide  our  steps  in  the  way 
of  peace:  if  it  do  not  appear  so,  if  it  do 
not  effectually  direct  all,  it  is  by  accident, 
and  beside  God’s  intention;  it  is  by  the 
fault  of  them  who  should  propound  it,  or 
of  them  who  have  not  eyes  fit  or  worthy 
to  behold  it ;  briefly  what  was  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  imiversal  revelation  of  Christian 
doctrine  may  be  applied  to  Christ’s  prac¬ 
tice. 

9.  Jesus  is  the  saviour  of  all  men ,  as  hav. 
ing  combated  and  vanquished  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  man’s  welfare  and  happiness ;  dis¬ 
possessing  them  of  all  their  pretences  and 
usurpations  over  man,  disarming  them  of 
all  their  power  and  force  against  him ;  en¬ 
abling  us  to  withstand  and  overcome  them. 
Man’s  salvation  hath  many  adversaries  of 
different  nature  and  kind ;  some  directly 
oppugning  it,  some  formally  prejudicing 
it,  some  accidentally  hindering  it;  some 

*>  ’ A.^X'Vyyoe  — Acts  iii.  15.  ®^1  Pet.  ii.  21. 

d  Heb.  xii.  2;  1  Pet.  v.  4;  'A/A*((*vTivot  r *ti- 
$*vev. — vt iQctvoe  Zo*r,e ,  Kev.  ii.  10;  Jwnes,  i.  12. 
e  n — Heb.  vi.  20. 
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alluring,  some  forcing,  some  discouraging 
from  it,  or  from  the  means  conducing  to  it: 
the  chief  of  them  we  may  from  the  scrip¬ 
ture  (with  consent  of  experience)  reckon 
to  be  the  Devil ,  with  all  his  envy  and  ma¬ 
lice,  his  usurpations,  his  delusions,  and  his 
temptations  to  sin ;  the  world ,  with  its 
snares  and  baits,  its  violences,  persecu¬ 
tions,  and  menaces ;  the  fleshy  or  natural 
concupiscence,  with  its  bad  inclinations 
and  propensities  to  evil,  its  lusts  and  plea¬ 
sures;  sin ,  with  its  guilt,  and  mischievous 
consequences ;  the  law ,  with  its  rigorous 
exactions,  hard  measure,  and  harsh  boding; 
conscience ,  with  its  accusations  and  com¬ 
plaints,  its  terrors  and  anguishes;  divine 
anger,  with  its  effects,  death  and  hell. 
All  these  our  Lord  hath  in  several  and  suit¬ 
able  ways  defeated;  as  to  their  malignity, 
contrariety,  or  enmity  in  respect  of  man’s 
salvation  ;*  he  hath,  as  Zachariah  proplie- 
sieth  in  his  Benedictus,  saved  us  from  our 
enemies,  and  from  the  hands  of  all  that  hate 
us :  so  that  being  delivered  out  of  the  hands 
of  our  enemies,  we  might  (ifefas)  safely 
and  securely,  without  danger  or  fear,  serve 
him,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before 
him  all  the  days  of  our  life.' 

The  Devil  (that  enemy,  that  adversary, 
that  accuser,  that  slanderer,  that  murderer, 
that  greedy  lion,  that  crafty  serpent,  the 
strong  one,  the  mischievous  one,  the  de¬ 
stroyer),  who  usurped  an  authority  and 
exercised  a  domination  over  mankind,  as 
the  prince  of  this  world ;  who  made  prize 
of  them,  captivated  them  at  his  pleasure  ;® 
who  detained  them  under  the  power  (or 
authority)  of  darkness  and  wickedness ;  who 
had  the  power  of  death  ;  him  our  Saviour 
hath  destroyed  or  defeated  (xafwfymriv,  as 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  speaketh  ; h  that 
is,  abolished  him  as  to  any  further  pretence 
of  empire  or  power  over  us ;)  him  he  hath 
dejected  from  heaven  (I  saw  Satan  like 
lightning  falling  down  from  heaven;)  him 
he  hath  cast  out :  Now  is  the  judgment  of 
this  world,  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out :  all  his  works  he  hath  dissolved; 1 
Fur  this  cause  (saith  St.  John)  the  Son  of 
God  did  appear,  that  he  might  dissolve  the 
works  of  the  Devil  d  He  combated  this 
strong  one k  (this  mighty  and  dreadful  foe 
of  ours),  and  baffled  him,  and  bound  him, 
and  disarmed  him  (taking  away  Tcu'O'rkico 
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alraii,  the  whole  armour  in  which  he  trusted), 
and  spoiled  him  (vs«in  SoifTan,  rifled  all 
his  baggage,  bare  away  all  his  instruments 
of  mischief),  and  plundered  all  his  house;1 
leaving  him  unable  (without  our  fault,  our 
baseness,  our  negligence)  to  do  us  mischief 
(as  is  intimated  in  the  12th  of  St.  Matthew 
and  11th  of  St.  Luke;)  yea,  he  triumphed 
over  all  those  infernal  principalities  and 
powers,  and  exposed  them,  as  St.  Paul 
saith : m  he  imparted  to  his  disciples  ability 
to  trample  upon  all  his  power,*  by  him  all 
his  followers  are  so  fortified  as  to  conquer 
the  u-icked  one,  as  St.  John  says:  he  afford- 
eth  light  to  discover  all  his  wiles  and  snares, 
strength  and  courage  to  withstand  all  his 
assaults,  to  repel  all  his  fiery  darts,  to  put 
him  to  flight.0 

The  world  also  (that  is,  the  wicked  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  bad  customs,  the  naughty  con¬ 
versation  and  example  which  commonly 
prevail  here  among  men  ;  alluring  to  evil 
and  deterring  from  good ;  the  cares  also, 
the  riches,  the  pleasures,  the  glories  of 
the  world,  which  possess  or  distract  the 
minds,  satiate  and  cloy  the  desires,  employ 
all  the  affections  and  endeavours,  take  up 
the  time  of  men ;  all  in  the  world  which 
fasteneth  our  hearts  to  earth,  and  to  these 
low  transitory  things  ;  or  which  sink  them 
down  toward  hell ;  and  which  detain  them 
from  soaring  toward  heaven)  is  an  enemy, 
an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  our  salvation  ; 
the  friendship  thereof  being  inconsistent 
with  a  friendship  in  us  toward  the  God  of 
our  salvation;  or  in  him  toward  us:  for 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God;  and,  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
friendship  of  the  Futher  is  not  in  him.9  And 
this  enemy  our  Lord  hath  vanquished,  and 
enabled  us  to  overcome.  Be  of  courage 
(saith  he)  I  have  overcome  the  world  he, 
by  a  constant  self-denial  and  temperance, 
defeated  the  bewitching  pleasures  and  flat¬ 
tering  glories  of  it ;  he,  by  an  immoveable 
patience,  baffled  the  terrible  frowns  and 
outrageous  violences  of  it ;  he,  by  a  reso¬ 
lute  and  invincible  maintenance  of  truth, 
in  great  measure  routed  and  dissipated  the 
errors  and  oppositions  thereof ;  he,  by  a 
general  and  intense  charity,  surmounted  the 
provocations,  envies,  and  enmities  thereof ; 
he  did  it  himself  for  us,  and  he  also  en¬ 
abled  us  to  do  it ;  furnishing  us  with  suf¬ 
ficient  strength,  and  fit  weapons,  whereby 
we  may  combat  and  conquer  it ;  may  sus¬ 
tain  and  repel  its  force;  may  shun  and 
elude  its  baits;  for,  every  one  that  (by  faith 
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in  him)  is  bom  of  God  doth  overcome  the 
world :  and  this  is  the  victory  that  overcomes 
the  world ,  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  over¬ 
comes  the  world ,  but  he  who  believes  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?'  In  all  these 
things  (that  is,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
world  and  its  enmity  :  tribulation ,  or  dis¬ 
tress,  or  persecution ,  or famine ,  or  nakedness , 
or  peril ,  or  sword),  we  are  (saith  St.  Paul) 
more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loves 
us;  thanks  be  to  God,  which  always  causeth 
us  to  triumph  in  Christ  :s  our  Lord  hath 
procured  for  us  hopes  that  will  raise  our 
minds  and  affections  above  the  world ;  ob¬ 
jects  employing  our  care  and  endeavour  far 
beyond  it ;  satisfactions  that  will  cheer  our 
hearts  and  satiate  our  desires  without  it ; 
comforts  that  will  support  and  sustain  our 
spirits  against  all  the  terrors,  all  the  as¬ 
saults,  all  the  evils  thereof ;  by  his  means 
it  is  that  we  have  no  reason  either  to  love 
it,  or  to  fear  it,  or  to  value  it,  or  to  be 
concerned  about  it ;  but  to  contemn  it  as 
a  thing  unworthy  of  us  and  below  us. 

The  flesh  *  also  (that  is,  all  that  within 
us  of  bodily  temper  or  natural  constitution, 
which  inclineth  and  swayeth  us  to  vicious 
excess  in  sensual  enjoyments;  which  dis- 
poseth  us  to  the  inordinate  love  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  of  other  creatures  ;  which  lusts 
against  the  spirit,  and  is  adversary  thereto ; 
which  blindeth  and  darkeneth  our  minds 
in  the  apprehension  of  our  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  divine  things;  which  perverteth 
and  disableth  (enfeebleth)  our  wills  in  the 
choice  and  prosecution  of  what  is  good; 
which  discomposeth  and  disordereth  the 
affections  and  passions  of  our  soul ;  which 
continually  enticeth  and  seduceth  us  to  sin) 
is  also  an  enemy;  a  very  powerful,  very 
treacherous,  very  dangerous,  and  very  mis¬ 
chievous  enemy  to  us  and  our  welfare ; u 
rendering  us  enemies  to  God  (for  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can 
be),  being  another  law  in  our  members  war¬ 
ring  against  the  law  of  our  mind,  and  cap¬ 
tivating  us  to  the  law  of  sin;  engendering 
and  fostering  those  fleshly  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul ;  ’  whose  works  and  fruits 
are  all  sorts  of  intemperance,  impurity, 
pride,  envy,  contentiousness:  this  capital 
enemy  of  ours  our  Lord  did  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  first  subdue,  rejecting  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  thwarting  the  impulses  thereof ; 
entirely  submitting  to  and  performing  the 
will  of  God;  even  in  willingly  drinking 
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that  cup,  which  was  so  distasteful,  so  grie¬ 
vous  to  natural  will  and  fleshly  desire. w 
He  so  conquered  the  flesh  in  himself  for  us ; 
he  also  conquers  it  in  us,  by  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  his  grace  enabling  us  to 
withstand  it,  and  to  overcome  it.  The  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  (saith 
St.  Paul)  hath  freed  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death. x  He  infuses  a  light  discussing 
those  fogs  which  stream  from  carnal  sense 
and  appetite ;  so  that  we  may  clearly  dis¬ 
cern  divine  truths,  the  will  of  God,  the 
way  to  happiness :  he  inserteth  principles  of 
spiritual  life  and  strength,  counterpoising 
and  overswaying  corporeal  and  sensual  pro¬ 
pensions;  so  that  we  can  restrain  sensual 
desires,  and  compose  irregular  passions, 
and  submit  readily  to  God’s  will,  and  ob¬ 
serve  cheerfully  God’s  law,  and  freely  com¬ 
ply  with  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  or  of 
right  reason  ;y  he  so  continually  aideth, 
encourageth,  and  upholds  us,  that  we  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strength- 
eneth  us ; z  so  that  by  his  power  and  help 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts  are  cru¬ 
cified;  the  earthly  members  are  mortified; 
the  old  man  (which  was  corrupted  according 
to  deceitful  lusts)  is  put  off;  the  body  of  sin 
is  so  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  sin ;  sin  doth  not  reign  in  our  mor¬ 
tal  bodies,  so  that  we  (roust)  obey  it  in  the 
lusts  thereof;  we  are  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  our  minds;  and  do  put  on  the  new  many 
which  is  created  according  to  God  in  right¬ 
eousness  and  true  holiness .a 

Our  sins  also  are  very  grievous  enemies 
of  ours,  loading  us  with  heavy  guilt,  sting¬ 
ing  us  with  bitter  remorse  and  anxious  fear, 
keeping  us  under  miserable  bondage,  ex¬ 
posing  us  to  extreme  mischief  and  misery  ;b 
them  our  Lord  hath  also  routed  and  van¬ 
quished:  in  regard  to  this  performance 
was  the  name  Jesus  assigned  to  him  ;  as 
the  angel  told  Joseph:  She  shall  hear  a 
son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins ; e 
[From  their  sins;  taking  in  all  the  causes 
and  the  consequences  of  them ;  from  all 
those  spiritual  enemies  which  draw  us  or 
drive  us  into  them  ;  *  from  the  guilt  and 
obnoxiousness  to  punishment,  the  terror 
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and  anguish  of  conscience,  the  wrath  and 
displeasure  of  God  following  upon  them, 
the  slavery  under  their  dominion,  the  tinal 
condemnation  and  sufferance  of  grievous 
pains  for  them ;]  the  guilt  of  sin  he  par¬ 
ticularly  freed  us  from :  for  lie  loved  us , 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood.6  Christ  died  for  sinners  (for  us 
then  being  sinners),  that  is,  that  he  might 
deliver  us  from  our  sins,  with  all  their 
causes,  adjuncts,  and  consequences.  He 
bare  our  sins  in  his  orcn  body  on  the  tree ; 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin ;  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ,  and 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  he  was  ma¬ 
nifested  to  take  array  our  sins ;  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  (lj's  aSirnnt  aftapTia.1,  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  sin),  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  ;e  we 
are  justified  freely  by  God's  grace ,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  by 
his  obedience  many  are  constituted  righteous , 
(or  free  from  the  guilt  and  imputation  of 
sin ;)  he  justifies  the  ungodly: f  covering  their 
sins ,  and  not  imputing  them  unto  them.11 
So  doth  he  wipe  away  the  guilt  of  sin ;  and 
he  voids  the  condemnation  passed  for  them ; 
for  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus:  who  is  there  that  can 
condemn ,  since  Christ  hath  died ,  or  rather 
hath  risen  again  f  h 

He  hath  also  appeased  God’s  wrath  for 
sin,  and  removed  the  effects  of  it  (the 
punishment  and  vengeance  due  to  sin  and 
threatened  for  it :)  so  that  being  enemies , 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  son;  being  justified  by  faith ,  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  Jesus  is  the  »  jul/tites,  ivho  delivers 
us  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  being  justified 
by  his  blood ,  we  shall  be  saved  by  him  from 
wrath) 

The  strength  and  dominion  of  sin  he 
hath  also  broken,  by  the  grace  afforded  us, 
whereby  we  are  able  to  resist  and  avoid  it: 
so  that  sin  henceforth  shall  not  domineer  over 
us,  or  reign  in  our  mortal  body :  Being  freed 
from  sin,  we  are  enslaved  to  righteousness, 
and  made  servants  to  God.  The  body  of 
sin  is  destroyed,  so  that  we  no  longer  serve 
sin.r  Whence  consequently  he  hath  sub¬ 
dued,  utterly  weakened,  or  quite  destroyed 
(as  to  any  force  or  mischievous  influence 
upon  us)  those  other  adversaries,  which 
depend  upon  sin,  and  by  its  power  oppose 
and  afflict  us. 

Our  conscience  is  such  an  enemy,  ac- 
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cusing  us,  condemning  us,  vexing  us  with 
the  memory  and  sense  of  sin ;  suggesting 
to  us  the  depth  of  our  guilt,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  our  state,  terrifying  us  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  punishment  and  vengeance : 
but  our  Lord  (by  securing  us  of  mercy  and 
favour  upon  repentance  and  sincere  obe¬ 
dience)  hath  silenced  and  stilled  this  ad¬ 
versary  ;  hath  by  his  blood  (as  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  says)  purged  our  conscience 
from  dead  works ;  hath  delivered  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage ;k  so  that  thence  we 
obtain  a  steady  peace  of  mind,  a  joyful 
satisfaction  in  the  service  of  God,  a  com¬ 
fortable  hope  of  future  bliss :  peace,  com¬ 
fort,  and  joy,  are  the  adjuncts  of  that  state 
he  shall  put  us  into,  and  the  fruits  of  that 
Spirit  he  bestoweth  on  us.1 

The  law  also  (in  its  rigour,  as  requiring 
exact  obedience,  and  ns  denouncing  ven¬ 
geance  to  them  who  in  any  point  violate  it) 
is,  by  reason  of  our  weakness  and  inability 
so  perfectly  to  observe  it,  an  enemy  to  us; 
justifying  no  man,  perfectingno  man,  cau¬ 
sing,  increasing,  aggravating,  quickening , 
declaring  sin ;  yielding  occasion  to  sin  of 
hilling  us,  working  wrath,  ministering  death 
and  condemnation,  subjecting  us  to  a  curse , 
as  St.  Paul  teaeheth  us:m  but  our  Lord, 
by  mitigating  and  abating  the  extreme  ri¬ 
gour  thereof,  by  procuring  an  acceptance 
of  sincere  (though  not  accurate)  obedience, 
by  purchasing  and  dispensing  pardon  for 
transgression  thereof  upon  repentance,  by 
conferring  competent  strength  and  ability 
to  perform  it  in  an  acceptable  degree,  hath 
brought  under  this  adversary;  hath  re¬ 
deemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  hath 
justified  and  imputed  righteousness  to  us 
without  the  works  of  the  law  (without  such 
punctual  performances  as  the  law  exacts :) 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law  (as  to  those 
effects  of  it;"  the  condemning,  discou¬ 
raging,  enslaving  us),  we  cease  to  be  under 
the  law  (in  those  respects),  being  under 
grace,  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us.  The  law  indeed  is  still  our  rule, 
our  guide,  our  governor ;  we  are  obliged 
to  follow  and  obey  it:  but  it  ceases  to  be  a 
tyrant  over  us,  a  tormentor  of  us. 

Death  is  also  an  enemy  (The  last  enemy, 
saith  St.  Paul,  which  shall  be  destroyed,  is 
death ,°)  the  enemy,  which  naturally  we 
most  fear  and  abominate ;  that  which  would 
utterly  destroy  us. 

»  Hcb.  ix.  14  ;  ii.  15.  '  Rom.  xv.  13;  xiv.  17; 

Gal.  v.  22.  m  Gal.  11. 16 ;  iii.  11 ;  Hob.  vli.  19;  Rom. 
x.  5;  viii.  3;  Gnl.  iii.  12;  v.  3  ;  Rom.  vli.  13;  iv.  15; 
iii.  20  ;  v.  20  ;  vii.  7,  8.  10,  1 1  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  66  ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  7,  9.  n  Gal.  iii.  13;  Rom.  iii.  21,  28;  iv.  6;  vii. 
6,  4  ;  vi.  14 ;  Gal.  v.  18.  °  1  Cor.  xv.  26. 
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This  enemy  our  Lord  hath  vanquished 
and  destroyed ; p  by  his  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  he  opened  the  way  to  a  happy  immor¬ 
tality  ;  he  abolished,  death ,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel:  He 
by  his  death  defeated  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death;  and  delivered  them  who  by  fear 
of  death  were  through  their  whole  life  sub¬ 
ject  to  bondage ;  he  pulled  out  sin,  which 
is  the  sting  of  death,  and  reversed  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation,  to  which  we  all 
stood  obnoxious.11  The  wages  of  sin  (that 
which  we  had  deserved,  and  was  by  the  law 
due  to  us  for  it)  was  death  ,  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  everlasting  life ,  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.' 

Lastly,  hell  (that  is,  utter  darkness ,  ex¬ 
treme  discomfort,  intolerable  and  endless 
misery,)  the  most  dismal  of  all  enemies, 
our  Lord  hath,  by  the  virtue  of  his  merits, 
and  the  power  of  his  grace,  put  us  into  a 
capacity  of  avoiding:  He  hath  (as  St.  Paul 
before  told  us)  delivered  us  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  0  hell,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Death  and  hell  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.3 

Thus  hath  our  Lord  in  our  behalf  van¬ 
quished  and  defeated  every  thing  that  is 
opposite  or  prejudicial  to  our  salvation  and 
welfare.  Many,  indeed,  of  these  things  do 
in  a  more  immediate,  more  peculiar,  and 
more  signal  manner  concern  the  faithful 
members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  are 
directly  applied  to  them;  yet  all  of  them 
in  some  sort,  according  to  God’s  design, 
and  in  respect  to  a  remote  capacity,  may 
be  referred  to  all  men.  They  are  benefits 
which  God  intended  for  all  men ,  and  which 
all  men  (if  they  be  not  faulty  and  wanting 
to  themselves)  may  obtain.  How  they  more 
especially  appertain  to  the  faithful,  we  may 
show  afterward. 

APPLICATION. 

1.  Hence  ariset'n  great  matter  and  cause 
of  glorifying  God;  both  from  the  thing 
itself  and  its  extent ;  for  the  magnitude  of 
beneficence  is  to  be  estimated,  not  only 
according  to  the  degree  of  quality,  but 
according  to  its  amplitude  of  object:  to 
redeem  any  doth  signify  goodness,  to  re- 
dee  Hi  many  doth  increase  it,  to  redeem  all 
doth  advance  it  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the 
more  are  obliged,  the  greater  is  the  glory 
due  to  the  benefactor. 

Hence  the  earth  being  full  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord ,  the  Lord  being  gracious 
unto  all,  and  his  mercy  being  over  all  his 

p  Acts  ii.  24.  q  1  Cor.  xv.  20  ;  Acts  xxvi.  23 ; 

Col.  i.  18 ;  Rev.  i.  5  ;  Acts  iii.  15  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  Heb. 
ii.  14.  r  Rom.  vi.  23.  •  1  These.  L  10 ;  1  Cor. 

xt.  55 ;  Rev.  xx.  14. 


works,  all  creatures  partaking  of  God’s 
bounty,  is  so  often  insisted  upon  in  those 
divine  hymns,  as  a  ground  of  praise  to 
God. 

Some  do  indeed  speak  of  glorifying  God 
for  his  discriminating  grace ;  as  if  grace, 
the  narrower  it  were,  the  better  it  were: 
but  is  not  selfishness  and  envy  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this?  Is  not  this  the  disposition  of 

those  in  the  gospel,  who  murmured - is 

thine  eye  evil  because  mine  is  good  9 

It  is  dangerous  to  restrain  God’s  be¬ 
nevolence  and  beneficence  within  bounds 
narrower  than  they  really  are ;  thereby  di¬ 
minishing  his  glory. 

2.  Hereby  is  discovered  the  general  ob¬ 
ligation  of  men  to  love  God;  to  praise 
him,  to  serve  him  in  sense  of  his  goodness, 
in  regard  to  his  beneficence,  out  of  grati¬ 
tude  toward  him.  If  God  hath  been  so 
kindly  affected  toward  men,  and  so  care¬ 
ful  of  their  welfare,  as  for  procuring  and 
promoting  their  salvation  to  provide  a  Sa¬ 
viour  for  them,  to  design  his  own  beloved 
Son  to  that  performance,  in  prosecution 
thereof  depressing  him  into  so  low  a  state, 
exposing  him  to  such  inconveniences  and 
indignities,  such  crosses  and  afflictions,  how 
much  are  then  all  men  obliged  to  love  him, 
as  their  gracious  friend  and  benefactor ;  to 
praise  and  celebrate  him  for  his  favour  and 
mercy,  to  render  all  blessings  and  thanks 
unto  him!  This  certainly  is  the  duty  of  all, 
if  the  redemption  in  God’s  design  reach  to 
all ;  *  otherwise  in  reality  it  lieth  on  few, 
in  practice  it  could  scarce  touch  any.  They 
cannot  be  obliged  to  thank  God  for  their 
redemption,  who  are  not  obliged  to  him 
for  the  thing  itself ;  they  cannot  heartily 
resent  the  kindness,  who  are  not  assured 
that  it  extends  to  them :  and  to  such  assu¬ 
rance  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  parti¬ 
cular  redemption)  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  men,  especially  of  the  best  men,  can 
arrive ;  it  is  a  question  whether  any  men 
arrive  thereto. 

According  to  the  sense  of  all  men,  it  is 
also  no  easy  thing  to  know  certainly  whe¬ 
ther  a  man  at  pi’esent  be  in  the  state  of 
grace:  and  he  that  doth  not  know  that, 
cannot  (except  upon  the  score  of  general 
redemption)  be  assured  that  he  is  redeem¬ 
ed;  and  therefore  cannot  thank  God. 

It  hath  been  the  common  doctrine  of 
Christendom  for  fifteen  hundred  years  to¬ 
gether,  that  no  man  (without  a  special  re¬ 
velation)  can  in  this  life  be  assured  of  his 
perseverance,  and  consequently  not  of  his 
salvation ;  and  consequently  not  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  or  redemption,  in  case  only  they  who 
«  Rev.  v.  9 ;  Eph.  i.  6 ;  Col.  1.  12. 
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are  saved  are  in  the  design  of  God  re¬ 
deemed:  no  man,  therefore,  without  that 
special  revelation,  can  thank  God  heartily 
for  his  redemption,  as  being  uncertain 
thereof,  it  being  a  secret  reserved  in  God's 
breast. 

It  is  yet  a  further  difficulty,  supposing  a 
man  to  have  a  good  assurance  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  state,  to  be  assured  of  his  final  per¬ 
severance  in  it:  which  he  that  hath  not, 
cannot  (except  upon  the  said  score)  thank 
God  for  it. 

The  best  men  especially,  who,  out  of 
modesty  and  humility,  are  apt  to  doubt  of 
their  present  state ;  who  studying  their 
hearts,  and  discovering  many  imperfections 
in  themselves;  who  reflecting  on  their  lives, 
and  observing  in  them  many  defects,  are 
apt  to  question  whether  they  are  qualified 
for  God's  favour,  or  fitted  i’or  the  future 
account  and  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  who 
considering  the  treachery  of  their  hearts, 
the  feebleness  of  their  reason,  that  unstea¬ 
diness  of  their  resolution,  will  be  apt  to 
fear  they  may  fall  away,  will  be  rendered 
hence  uncapable  to  give  God  thanks  tor 
their  redemption:  only  the  bold  and  blind 
bayards  (who  usually  out  of  self-conceit  are 
so  exceedingly  confident  of  their  election 
and  salvation)  will  be  able  to  praise  God 
for  it. 

Hence  the  assurance  of  salvation  hap¬ 
pening  to  few,  and  of  them  to  much  fewer 
upon  good  grounds;  it  being  necessary  to 
none,  it  being  perhaps  (yet  far  more  pro¬ 
bably,  according  to  the  general  sense  of 
Christendom)  groundless  to  any ;  few  or 
none  are  capable  to  render  God  praise  and 
thanks  for  it :  so  shall  he  lose  in  effect  all 
thanks  for  the  greatest  benefit  he  did  ever 
confer  on  mankind. 

It  is  therefore  a  dangerous  opinion,  which 
checketh  their  gratitude,  which  stoppeth 
their  mouths  from  praising  God,  which  so 
depriveth  God  of  his  due  praise.  It  is  much 
more  safe  to  praise  God  for  the  benefits  we 
conceive  we  have,  but  have  not,  than  to 
neglect  to  praise  him  for  that  we  have. 

3.  This  doctrine  doth  afford  great  mat¬ 
ter  of  comfort.  If  a  man  reflecting  on  his 
own  heart  and  ways  (observing  in  them 
many  blemishes  and  defects)  is  apt  to  be 
discouraged,  yet  it  will  raise  him,  to  con¬ 
sider  that  he  is  not  thereby  excluded  from 
a  possibility  of  salvation,  seeing  he  is  as¬ 
sured  of  God's  favourable  inclination,  and 
who  hath  expressed  so  much  good-will  and 
favour  toward  him  in  his  redemption ;  see¬ 
ing  he  is  persuaded  that  he  hath  a  Saviour 
so  kindly  and  pitifully  aftected  toward  him ; 
who  wishethhim  well;  who  is  concerned  in 


his  salvation,  that  he  might  not  be  crossed 
or  defeated  in  his  designs,  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  effects  of  his  endeavours,  the 
price  of  his  blood.  But  he  that  seeth  him¬ 
self  in  so  doubtful  a  condition  as  to  his 
own  qualifications,  and  withal  hath  no  as¬ 
surance  that  God  was  ever  graciously  dis¬ 
posed  toward  him,  cannot  but  thereby  be 
much  discouraged. 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  is  safe  and 
useful ;  it  can  do  no  man  harm ;  it  may  do 
him  great  good,  by  giving  him  hopes  ot  be¬ 
ing  assisted  and  accepted  by  his  Redeemer. 
But  the  other  is  dangerous,  as  tending  to 
discourage  and  deject  men. 

4.  This  doctrine  is  a  great  incitement  to 
the  performance  of  duty ;  both  as  working 
upon  men’s  ingenuity,  and  disposing  them 
in  gratitude  to  serve  God,  from  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  their  obligation  for  so  great  a  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  as  assuring  them  of  acceptance 
in  case  of  endeavour  to  obey.  How  can  he 
but  be  moved  willingly  to  serve  God,  who 
hath  an  apprehension  of  God’s  such  mer¬ 
ciful  design  to  save  him  of  his  having 
done  so  much  in  order  thereto  ? 

But  how  can  he  be  moved  to  serve  God 
in  consideration  of  such  a  benefit,  who  is 
ignorant  of  its  being  intended  him?  How 
can  any  man  apply  himself  cheerfully  to 
serve  that  master,  whose  favourable  incli¬ 
nation  toward  him,  whose  readiness  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  service,  he  doubteth  of? 

The  apostles  propound  it  as  a  ground  of 
gratitude,  and  an  obligation  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  duty,  that  they  are  redeemed  by 
Christ;  which  supposetii  they  do  all  know 
and  believe  it.u 

Supposing  Christ  is  not  the  Redeemer 
of  all,  hut  of  those  only  who  shall  be  finally 
saved,  these  grounds  of  thankfulness  and 
enforcements  of  duty  cannot  properly  or 
pertinently  respect  all  Christians,  and  in¬ 
deed  only  those  who  are  sure  of  their  sal¬ 
vation. 

Mv  thanking  Christ  for  his  redeeming  me, 
my  diligently  serving  him  as  my  Redeemer, 
supposeth  my  opinion,  and  is  grounded  upon 
the  truth  of  his  being  really  so  :  —  I  cannot 
heartily,  confidently,  or  comfortably  do  it, 
except' I  know  it,  and  am  assured  thereof; 
which  I  cannot  do,  except  Christ  died  for 
all  men,  or  that  I  am  assured  of  my  parti¬ 
cular  election. 

So  that  either  Christ  is  an  universal 
Saviour,  or  the  greatest  part  of  Christians 
are  disobliged  and  incapacitated  reasonably 
to  thank  him,  to  praise  him,  to  serve  him, 
as  they  are  enjoined  to  do. 

5.  It  is  a  great  aggravation  of  infidelity, 

"  1  Cor.  vi.  20  i  1  Tct.  1.  17. 
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of  apostacv,  of  all  disobedience,  that  we 
are  guilty  of  them,  do  frustrate  the  designs 
and  undertakings  of  Christ,  do  reject  the 
overtures  of  his  grace,  do  abuse  the  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy  of  their  Redeemer ;  it  con¬ 
sequently  deterreth  from  those  things. 

The  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  toward  them;  (God  therefore 
designed  their  good.') 

How  shall  we  escape  that  neglect  so  great 
salvation  ?  w —  a  salvation  which  they  were 
capable  of,  which  was  designed  for  them, 
which  was  offered  to  them ;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  danger  in  neglecting 
it,  no  fault  in  doing  it. 

It  is  said  of  the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisi- 
dia,  that  they  did  hxufoTirtiti,  thrust  away  the 
gospel  ( the  word  of  salvation ,  that  was  sent 
them),  judging  themselves  unworthy  of  eter¬ 
nal  life : x  God  did  think  fit  out  of  good¬ 
ness  seriously  to  offer  it  to  them,  but  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  embrace  it. 

Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  God's  good¬ 
ness  ?  y  How  can  any  man  despise  that  which 
doth  not  concern  him,  which  never  was  of¬ 
fered  him,  which  at  least  he  hath  no  ground 
of  confidence  that  it  extendeth  to  him  ? 

These  things  I  speak  that  ye  may  he  saved : 

so  our  Lord  saith  to  those - who  did  not 

believe  in  him.7. 

How  of teii  have  I  willed ,  &c.a 

Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them.* 

6.  It  is  a  great  encouragement  and  ex¬ 
citement  to  devotion.  Who  can  be  back¬ 
ward  of  having  recourse  to  his  Redeemer, 
or  of  using  his  mediation?  Whom  will  not 
such  an  experiment  of  goodness  invite  and 
encourage  ? 

But  the  contrary  apprehension  must 
needs  damp  devotion,  and  discourage  from 
it.  He  can  apply  himself  to  God  but  faintly 
and  distrustfully,  who  distrusteth  whether 
he  hath  any  Redeemer  or  Mediator,  or  no ; 
who  must  thus  conceive  and  say  to  himself : 
Perhaps  God  hath  loved  me,  and  perhaps 
he  never  had  nor  will  have  any  regard  to 
my  welfare.  Perhaps  Christ  died  with  in¬ 
tention  to  do  me  good ;  perhaps  he  never 
did  mean  any  such  thing.  Perhaps  those 
expressions  of  kindness  sounding  so  gene¬ 
rally  do  not  include  me ;  perhaps  I  am  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  only  deluded  by  them.  When 
a  man  cannot  say  to  Christ,  O  my  Saviour ! 
—  O  my  Mediator !  & c.  nor  use  his  inter¬ 
cession  with  God  for  the  procurement  of 
faith,  of  grace,  of  any  good  thing. 

7.  It  is  a  ground  and  motive  of  charity; 
there  arising  thence  a  more  considerable 

’  Luke  vii.  30.  "  Heb.  ii.  3.  *  Acts  xiii.  26,  46. 

1  2  Pet.  iii.  9  ;  Rom.  ii.  4.  *  John  v.  34,  38. 

•  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  b  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 
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relation  between  all  men  ;  being  all  the 
objects  of  Christ’s  love  and  mercy  should 
endear  men  to  one  another  ;  it  rendereth 
every  man  valuable  in  our  eyes,  as  dear  and 
precious  in  God’s  sight.  It  should  make 
his  salvation  desirable  to  us. 

Pray  for  all  men ,  saith  St.  Paul. 

The  contrary  opinion  removeth  this 
ground  of  charity;  and  so  cooleth  it. 

8.  It  should  consequently  render  us  care¬ 
ful  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others,  and 
fearful  to  hinder  it  by  ill  example,  by  ill 
doctrine,  by  any  misbehaviour.  So  doth 
St.  Paul  argue,  when  he  saith,  Destroyest 
thou  him  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 

9.  It  is  a  piece  of  justice  to  acknowledge 
the  right  and  interest  of  every  man  in  his 
Saviour ;  — 

A  wrong  to  exclude  any ;  to  confine  and 
appropriate  this  great  blessing;  to  engross, 
to  inclose  a  common ;  to  restrain  that  by 
forging  distinctions,  which  is  so  unlimitedly 
expressed. 

The  undertakings  and  performances  of 
our  Saviour  did  respect  all  men,  as  the 
common  works  of  nature  do;  as  the  air  we 
breathe  in,  as  the  sun  which  shineth  on  us ; 
the  which  are  not  given  to  any  man  parti¬ 
cularly,  but  to  all  generally ;  not  as  a  pro¬ 
per  inclosure,  but  as  a  common  :  they  are 
indeed  mine,  but  not  otherwise  than  as  they 
do  belong  to  all  men. 

A  gift  they  are  to  all  equally,  though 
they  do  not  prove  to  all  a  blessing ;  there 
being  no  common  gift,  which  by  the  re¬ 
fusal,  neglect,  or  ill  use  of  it,  may  not  prove 
a  curse  —  a  savour  of  death. 

SERMON  LXXV. 

THE  NATIVITY  OF  OUR  LORD,  TIDINGS  OF 
GREAT  JOY. 

Luke  ii.  10 _ And  the  angel  said  unto 

them,  Fear  not:  for ,  behold ,  I  bring  you 

tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 

people.* 

The  proper  business  of  a  festival  is  spiri¬ 
tual  joy,  conceived  in  our  hearts  by  reflec¬ 
tion  on  some  notable  blessing  conferred  on 
us ;  accompanied  with  a  grateful  sense  and 
expression,  answerable  to  the  special  bounty 
and  mercy  of  God,  in  due  proportion  to 
the  nature  and  degree  of  that  blessing. 

Such  joy  is  a  duty,  or  a  part  of  religious 
devotion,  required  by  God,  and  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him:  for  as  God  would  have 
his  servants  perpetually  content,  well  satis¬ 
fied,  and  cheerful,  in  all  states  and  upon 

*  ’I  Sou  yet^  i v*yytX%ouai  v,u 7»  A*}*,  r,nc 
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all  occurrences ;  so  he  doth  especially  de¬ 
mand  from  us,  that  we  should  entertain  his 
favours  with  delight  and  complacence ;  *  it 
being  proper,  it  being  seemly,  it  being  just, 
so  to  do:  for  since  joy  is  a  natural  result 
of  our  obtaining  whatever  we  do  apprehend 
good,  or  esteem  and  affect,  the  conception 
of  it  is  a  plain  argument  that  we  do  well 
understand,  do  rightly  prize,  do  cordially 
like,  do  thankfully  embrace  God's  favours  ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  a  defect  of  it  doth 
imply  that  we  do  not  mind  them,  or  take 
them  to  be  little  worth ;  that  we  do  not 
sensibly  relish  them,  or  ijccept  them  kindly. 
And  if  ever  we  are  obliged,  if  ever  we  are 
concerned  so  to  rejoice,  then  surely  it  is 
now ;  when  the  fairest  occasion  and  high¬ 
est  cause  of  joy  that  ever  was,  is  presented 
to  us;  when  certain  news  from  heaven, 
and  the  best  that  ever  came  from  thence, 
of  the  most  admirable,  the  most  glorious, 
the  most  beneficial  event  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  world,  is  in  a  manner  suitably 
rare  conveyed  to  us:  for,  Behold  (saith 
the  angel)  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

Upon  which  words  (each  whereof  is  ein- 
phatical,  and  pregnant  with  matter  obser¬ 
vable)  we  shall  first  make  a  brief  descant, 
or  paraphrase,  supplying  the  room  of  a 
curious  analysis ;  then  we  shall  urge  the 
main  duty  couched  in  them. 

’ iSeu,  Behold:  This  is  a  word  denoting 
admiration ,  exciting  attention ,  intimating 
assurance :  Behold ,  and  admire ;  it  is  no 
mean,  no  ordinary  matter,  that  I  report, 
but  a  most  remarkable,  a  very  marvellous 
event:  Behold,  and  attend ;  it  is  a  business 
not  to  be  passed  over  with  small  regard, 
but  most  worthy  your  consideration,  of 
high  moment  and  concernment  to  you. 
Behold  and  see ;  it  is  no  uncertain,  no  ob¬ 
scure  thing;  but  that  whereof  you  may  be 
fully  assured,  as  if  it  were  most  evident 
to  your  sense,  and  wrhich  by  conspicuous 
proofs  shall  be  demonstrated ;  in  the  mean 
while  you  have  no  slight  authority  for  it : 
for 

EuayyiXi^a/iai,  /  bring  good  tidings;  I, 
an  angel,  a  special  messenger  of  God  pur¬ 
posely  sent  on  this  errand,  that  by  the 
strangeness  of  my  apparition  I  may  excite 
you  to  regard  it,  by  the  weight  of  my  tes¬ 
timony  I  may  incline  you  to  believe  it,  by 
the  dignity  of  my  nature  I  may  declare  the 
importance  of  it ;  7,  a  faithful  servant  of 
God,  and  a  kind  friend  to  men,  very  willing 
at  his  command  to  perform  good  offices  to 
them,  do  bring  a  message  well  becoming 
an  angel's  mouth,  worth  my  descent  from 
*  1  Thcss.  r.  16 ;  Rom.  xii.  12 ;  Thil.  iv.  4. 
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heaven,  and  putting  on  this  visible  shape : 
for  I  bring 

EuKyyiXl&fUU  piyxXto,  good  tidings 
of  great  joy:  1  bring  tidings  that  may  gra¬ 
tify  the  curiosity  of  any  man,  the  mind  of 
man  naturally  being  greedy  of  news :  good 
tidings;  those  are  welcome  to  all  men,  and 
apt  to  yield  more  pleasure  than  any  know¬ 
ledge  we  had  before :  tidings  of  joy ;  such 
as  may  not  only  minister  a  dry  satisfaction 
to  your  reason,  but  sensibly  touch  your 
affections,  by  the  comfortable  nature  and 
beneficial  tendency  of  them :  tidings  of  great 
joy ;  as  not  touching  any  indifferent  or  petty 
business,  but  affairs  of  nearest  concernment 
and  highest  consequence  to  you:  (such, 
indeed,  as  you  shall  understand,  which  do 
concern  not  the  poor  interests  of  this  world, 
not  the  sorry  pleasures  of  sense,  not  any 
slender  advantage  of  your  present  life  and 
temporal  state;  but  your  spiritual  welfare, 
your  everlasting  condition,  the  future  joy 
and  happiness  of  your  souls;)  tidings,  in¬ 
deed,  the  most  gladsome  that  ever  sounded 
upon  earth,  that  ever  entered  into  mortal 
ear :  these  7  bring 

'Ta7t,  to  you  :  to  you  shepherds;  persons 
of  mean  condition  and  simple  capacity ,  lead¬ 
ing  this  innocent  and  humble  sort  of  life, 
employed  in  your  honest  vocation,  under¬ 
going  toilsome  labour  and  sore  hardship ; 
witness  the  open  field,  witness  the  cold 
season,  witness  the  dark  night,  in  which  I 
find  you  watching  and  guarding  your  sheep ; 
to  you,  who  couid  expect  no  very  welcome 
tidings ;  who  are  little  concerned  in  any 
great  transactions,  and  can  have  small  am¬ 
bition  or  hope  of  bettering  your  condition 
by  any  changes  here  ;  *  even  to  you  (not  in 
the  first  place  to  the  mighty  princes,  to  the 
crafty  statesmen,  to  the  sage  philosophers, 
or  learned  rabbis,  to  the  wealthy  merchants , 
or  fine  citizens,  who  now  are  warm  in  their 
houses,  enjoying  their  ease  and  pleasure ; 
reposing  on  their  beds,  or  sitting  by  their 
fires,  or  revelling  at  their  banquets  and 
sports ;  but  to  you)  poor,  harmless,  silly, 
industrious  souls,  who  well  may  represent 
the  greater  and  better  part  of  mankind: 
in  this  surprising  and  absolutely  free  way, 
the  gracious  Lord  of  heaven,  by  me  his  spe¬ 
cial  minister,  doth  vouchsafe  to  send  from 
thence  tidings  of  great  joy:  which  shall  be 

it  xir'i  -rai  xkv,  to  all  people;  or  rather  to 
all  the  people;  that  is,  to  God’s  ancient  and 
peculiar  people,  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
said,  7  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel;  to  that  people,  I  sav, 
especially , primarily ,  and  more  immediately, 

•  Luke  ii.  Pnupcribus  atque  vigUantibuc,  &c.  — 
Bern,  dc  Sat.  Scrm.  5. 
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this  joy  did  appertain ; b  it,  by  a  closer  re¬ 
lation  to  God,  and  special  interest  in  his 
promises,  having  plainest  title  thereto;  it, 
from  anticipations  of  knowledge,  faith,  and 
hope,  being  more  capable  to  admit  such  an 
overture  ;  it  indeed  being  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  the  spiritual  Israel,  or  faithful 
seed  of  Abraham,  for  whom  the  benefits 
which  these  tidings  import  were  designed  ; 
to  it  first,  indeed,  but  mediately  and  con¬ 
sequentially  to  all  people  dispersed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  expression  seemeth 
adapted  to  the  present  conceits  of  that 
nation,  which  apprehended  nothing  about 
God’s  favourable  intentions  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  men ;  but  in  effect  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  extensively  in  reference  to  all  people : 
for  the  Saviour,  the  Christ,  the  Lord,  of 
whom  this  good  news  did  report,  was  not 
only  to  be  the  Redeemer  and  Governor  of 
that  small  people,  but  of  the  world,  of  every 
nation,  of  all  mankind:  here  indeed  we 
have  iravr'i  vu  XxS,  to  all  the  people ;  but  in 
the  nunc  dimittis  of  old  Simeon  we  have 
•jravrm  tuv  Xauv,  of  all  the  peoples:  Mine 
eyes  (said  he)  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  the 
peoples ; c  As  he  was  the  glory  of  his  people 
Israel ;  as  in  him  God  did  visit  and  redeem 
that  his  people ;  so  he  was  made  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles ,  and  to  be  for  salvation 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth :  he  was 
the  expectation  of  Israel;  but  he  was  like¬ 
wise  the  desire  of  all  nations:  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  rule  in  Sion;  but  the  heathen  also 
were  given  for  his  inheritance ,  and  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession : rt 
he  was  the  root  of  Jesse,  which  should  stand 
for  an  ensign  of  the  people ,  to  which  the 
Gentiles  should  seek;  he  was  that  royal 
Person  of  whom  the  Psalmist  did  sing, 
Men  shall  be  blessed  in  him;  all  nations 
shall  call  him  blessed. c 

He  was  to  be  born  by  nation  a  Jew,  but 
a  man  by  nature ;  the  Son  of  man  was  a 
style  which  he  commonly  did  own  and  af¬ 
fect,  no  less  than  the  Son  of  Abraham,  or 
of  David ;  he  was  bom  indeed  under  the  law, 
but  of  a  woman ; f  and  therefore  brother 
to  us  all,  as  partaker  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  A  hence  was  he  endued  with  an 
human  compassion,  and  with  a  fraternal 
affection  toward  all  men ;  hence  was  he 
disposed  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his  cha¬ 
ritable  and  gracious  performances  unto 
them  all. 

b  Matt.  xv.  24  ;  x.  6 ;  Rom.  ix.  4 ;  Luke  xxiv.  47  ; 
Acts  xiii.  40;  Isa.  ii.  3;  Zech,  ix.  9 ;  Rom.  ix.  4. 
*  Luke  ii.  31,  30.  a  Luke  ii.  32  ;  i.  G8  ;  Acts  xiii.  47; 
Isa.  xlix.  6;  xiii.  6;  Luke  ii.  38  ;  Ha«.  ii.  7  ;  l’sal. 
ii.  8 ;  Mic.  v.  2.  •  Isa.  xi.  10 ;  I'sal,  lxxii.  17. 

'  Gal.  iv.  4.  e  neb.  ii.  14. 


Judaea,  therefore,  must  not  ingross  this 
angelical  gospel ;  it  is  of  importance  most 
universal  and  unlimited,  reaching  through 
all  successions  of  time,  and  all  extensions 
of  place ;  filling  all  ages  and  all  regions  of 
the  world  with  matter  and  with  obligation 
of  joy :  hence  even  by  Moses  anciently  (ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Paul’s  interpretation)  were 
all  nations  upon  this  account  invited  to  a 
common  joy ;  Rejoice  (said  he)  O  ye  nations 
with  his  people.  Hence,  in  foresight  of  this 
event,  the  holy  Psalmist  (as  the  Fathers* 
expound  him)  did  sing,  The  Lord  reigneth, 
let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  isles 
be  glad  thereof:  hence,  Sing,  O  thou  bar¬ 
ren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear ;  break  forth 
into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst 
not  travail  with  child — The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad ,  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose — Sing 
unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  and  his  praise 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  said  the  evange¬ 
lical  prophet  in  regard  to  this  dispensation  ;h 
in  fine,  this  angel  himself  did  interpret  his 
own  words,  when  in  concert  with  the  hea¬ 
venly  choir  he  sang  that  anthem,  Glory  be 
to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace,  and 
good-will  toward  men  A  whence  we  may 
collect  that  a  peace  diffused  over  the  earth, 
and  a  good-will  extended  toward  all  men, 
were  implied  in  these  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  all  people. 

We,  then,  are  all  concerned  in  these 
tidings,  and  we  may  look  on  them  as  by  this 
heavenly  evangelist  imparted  to  us ;  whence 
our  duty  must  be  to  listen  with  reverent 
attention  unto  them,  seriously  to  weigh  the 
purport  of  them,  diligently  to  contemplate 
the  reasons  of  that  great  joy,  which  effec¬ 
tually  should  be  produced  in  us  by  them, 
as  their  proper  and  due  result ;  to  further 
which  practice,  let  us  take  some  prospect 
of  this  gospel,  whereby  it  may  appear  plea¬ 
sant,  and  apt  to  kindle  a  sprightly  joy  in 
our  hearts.  The  matter  of  it  is  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  our  ever  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ  Jesus;  for,  To  yon  (saith  our  angel) 
is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ 
the  Lord;  an  occurrence  fraught  with  all 
the  greatest  causes  of  joy  imaginable  ; 
as  importing  innumerable,  unexpressibly 
and  unconceivably  vast  advantages  thence 
springing  to  us. 

It  doth  minister  occasion  of  rejoicing  for 
all  the  blessings  which  did  How  from  each 
of  his  salutary  undertakings  and  perfor- 

*  T»jv  rfert^xp  rou  <rwTrj{0{  inQxvuav  r(o\tyu.  — 
Theod. 

Totum  ad  Christum  revoeemus,  si  volumus  iter 
recta*  intelligentite  tenere.—  Aug.  in  Ft.  xcvL  7. 

h  Rom.  xv.  10;  Deut.  xxxii.  43;  Tsai,  xcvil.  1; 
xcvi.  1 ;  Isa.  liv.  1  ;  xxxv.  1  ;  xiii.  10.  *  Luke  ii.  14. 
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mances  ;  for  all  the  mercies  purchased  by 
the  merits  of  his  obedience,  and  by  the 
price  of  his  blood ;  for  all  the  graces  is¬ 
suing  from  his  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  for  all  the  benefits  consequent  on 
his  illustrious  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
glorification  ;  as  being  a  good  entrance  to 
them,  yea,  a  great  progress  in  them,  and 
a  certain  pledge  of  their  full  accomplish¬ 
ment:  for  all  the  work  of  our  redemption 
was  in  a  manner  achieved  when  our  Sa¬ 
viour  did  appear ;  his  incarnation  was  the 
great  step  toward  it,  as  being  an  act  of  the 
humblest  obedience,  and  of  the  highest 
merit,  that  could  anywise  be  performed, 
for  satisfying  the  justice  of  God,  and  win¬ 
ning  his  favour  toward  us.  His  taking  up 
life  may  well  seem  more  meritorious  than 
his  laying  it  down,  and  the  chief  passion 
which  he  could  ever  undergo ;  his  death 
was  a  passion,  great  as  death  could  be ;  his 
life  also  was  a  continual  passion,  or  exer¬ 
cise  of  huge  patience :  but  his  birth  seemeth 
to  be  the  greatest  and  strangest  passion  of 
all ;  involving  the  lowest  submission  .and 
the  deepest  suffering.  What  nobler  sacri¬ 
fice  could  there  be,  than  God’s  offering 
himself  up  to  mortality,  to  infirmity,  to 
slavery?  What  obedience  can  be  thought 
of,  comparable  to  that  which  he  did  express 
when  he  said,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God:  I  came  down  not  that  I  might  do  my 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me. I 
For  him  to  descend  from  heaven,  the  region 
of  light  and  bliss,  into  this  gloomy  and  sad 
world  ;  for  him  in  a  manner  to  divest  him¬ 
self  of  celestial  majesty,  and  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  servant ;  for  him  to  be  enclosed  in 
a  womb,  and  to  come  out  wailing  thence,  to 
suck  at  a  breast  for  life,  to  be  carried  in  arms, 
and  laid  in  a  manger,  to  enter  on  a  stage 
of  being  so  very  low  and  homely  ;  for  him, 

I  say,  the  Lord  of  glory,  thus  to  empty  and 
abase  himself  ;k  *  may  not  this  reasonably 
be  deemed  more  than,  after  his  becoming 
man,  to  sustain  all  the  grievances  incident 
to  our  nature  and  state  ?  Whence  the  very 
assumption  of  flesh  was  (saith  St.  Athana¬ 
sius)  the  redemption  of  all  mankind .f  He 
was  at  least  thence  engaged  in  the  way  of 
acting  and  suffering  whatever  was  needful 
for  our  recovery  ;  and  having  gone  so  far, 
assuredly  he  never  would  flinch  or  recoil, 
but  would  go  through  with  all ;  being  come, 
he  would  show  himself  come  to  purpose, 
leaving  no  part  unfinished  of  his  grand 
design. 

*'kavTOv  txtvtutrit,  ixutov  xrxTUvouTKr. 

f  H  r^otrXr^ty  tv j;  trx*x6(  iXiv6i{*iri(  vjn  t atrr.g  rvjf 
$^o)X07y,to{. — Ath.  Or.  3,  c.  Arr.  |>.  38.r»,  oidr  p.  (il8. 

A ty,v  iouiTo'O  tra.exot.y  &c.  Gr.  Naz.  Or.  39. 

Creatoris  a»l  creaturarr.  <lc«ccnHio  crnlentium  est 
ad  *et«  rnu  provcctio.— Leo  M.  dc  Nut  Serin.  5. 
i  Ueb.  x.  7  ;  John  vi.  38.  *  Phil.  ii.  7  8. 
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So  that  as  they,  who  celebrate  the  birth 
of  a  prince,  do  mean  thereby  to  express 
their  joy  for  all  the  good  which  they  do 
hopefully  presume  to  enjoy  from  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  conduct  afterward  in  all  his 
life;  and  as  they  who  welcome  the  sun¬ 
rising  do  imply  their  satisfaction  in  the 
conveniences  of  his  light  through  the  whole 
ensuing  day ;  so  may  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord  afford  matter  of  rejoicing  for  all  the 
train  of  mighty  blessings  which  do  succeed 
it.  We  may  therefore  now  well  consider 
him  born  to  instruct  us  by  his  excellent 
doctrine,  and  to  guide  us  by  his  perfect 
example ;  born  to  merit  God’s  mercy  and 
favour  toward  us,  by  an  entire  submission 
to  God’s  pleasure  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  final  resignation  of  it ; 
born  to  renew  and  sanctify  our  nature,  to 
support  and  strengthen  us  in  obedience  to 
God’s  commandments,  to  succour  us  in 
temptations,  to  comfort  us  in  distresses  by 
his  grace ;  born  to  rear  himself  from  the 
grave  for  confirming  our  faith,  and  ensu¬ 
ring  our  hopes  of  salvation ;  born  to  ascend 
up  above  all  the  heavens  to  God’s  right 
hand,  there  effectually  to  intercede  for  us, 
thence  liberally  to  dispense  all  heavenly 
blessings  to  us.  Well  may  we  now  rejoice, 
as  seeing  him  come  to  disclose  the  way  of 
happiness,  to  establish  the  covenant  of 
grace,  to  void  all  the  obstructions,  and 
subdue  all  the  enemies  to  our  welfare:  well 
may  we  celebrate  this  birth,  as  by  its  virtue 
blessing  the  patriarchs,  enlightening  the 
prophets,  inspiring  the  martyrs  with  faith 
and  courage,  enduing  all  the  saints,  that 
ever  have  been,  with  grace,  and  crowning 
them  with  glory;  so  that  in  this  day  we 
have  the  passion,  the  pasch,  the  ascension, 
the  penteeost,  the  memorials  of  every  saint 
suggested  to  us ;  J  the  joys  of  all  our  fes¬ 
tivals  do  conspire  or  commence  in  this ; 
which  is  the  head  and  spring,  which  is  the 
fruitful  seed,  which  is  the  hopeful  morning 

of  them  all.  llecvra  raura  rn;  'rxpoinrrig  r/ut- 
pxg  x*pi{  i trnv'  aum  yap  fp% I  twv  i^i^fjg  uyaOoj*. 

All  these  things  (saith  St.  Gregory  Nyssen) 
are  the  grace  of  this  present  day,  for  it  be¬ 
gan  the  goods  which  did  in  order  succeed.1 

Rut  waiving  the  numberless  benefits  so 
consequent  on  the  nativity,  we  shall  only 
touch  some  of  those  which  have  a  more 
formal  and  close  relation  thereto. 

I  pass  over  the  contemplation  of  that 
sweet  harmony  between  the  old  and  the 
new  world ;  in  which,  to  our  comfortable 
satisfaction,  the  sweetest  attributes  of  God 

t  Ooxouv  xxi  rx  too  Ilaf’ga  xxXx  tmv  t>>  y^itriv 
lofr.fAiaiv  pu^og  \<tti— Greg.  NjSS. 

*  Greg.  tom.  ii.  p.  784. 
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(liis  goodness,  his  wisdom,  his  fidelity  and 
constancy)  do  illustrate  themselves,  by  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  ancient  promises,  prefigura¬ 
tions,  and  predictions  touching  this  event. 

I  forbear  also  to  reflect  on  the  happy 
alteration  and  amendment  of  the  world, 
which  our  Lord’s  coming  did  induce,  by 
comparing  the  state  of  things  before  it  with 
that  which  followed  it ;  the  consideration 
of  which  case  is  very  pleasant,  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  joy.  First,  then, 

1 .  Let  us  consider,  that  the  nativity  doth 
import  the  completion  of  many  ancient 
promises,  predictions,  and  prefigurations 
concerning  it ;  that  whereas  all  former  dis¬ 
pensations  of  favour  and  mercy  were  as 
preludes  or  preambles  to  this  ;  the  old  law 
did  aim  to  represent  it  in  its  mysterious 
pomps;  the  chief  of  providential  occur¬ 
rences  did  intimate  it ;  the  prophets  often  in 
their  mystical  raptures  did  allude  to  it,  and 
often  in  clear  terms  did  express  it;*  the 
gracious  designs  of  God,  and  the  longing 
expectations  of  mankind,  being  so  variously 
implied  in  regard  thereto :  now  all  is  come 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  perfected  in  most  clear, 
most  effectual,  most  substantial  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  now  is  sprung  up  that  seed  of  the 
woman,  which,  according  to  the  first  gos¬ 
pel  preached  to  Adam,  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head ;m  now  is  the  mystical  Isaac, 
the  miraculous  Son  of  promise,  born  ;  now 
is  that  grant  to  Abraham,  In  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  made 
good ;  now  is  Shiloh  come,  of  whom  Jacob 
foreboded,  unto  Mm  the  gatherings  of  the 
people  shall  be;  now  is  that  oracle  of  Moses 
more  than  verified,  A  Prophet  shall  the 
Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your 
brethren,  like  to  me;  him  shall  ye  hear; 
now  the  Star  is  come  out  of  Jacob,  the  vi¬ 
sion  whereof  dazzled  Balaam,  and  stopped 
him  from  cursing  that  people,  in  which  it 
should  arise  ;n  now  is  that  oath  discharged 
to  David,  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  1 
set  upon  thy  throne ;  now  those  illustrious 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  There  shall  come 
forth  a  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  —  A 
virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son ;  to  us  a 
child  is  born,  to  us  a  son  is  given ;  and  the 
government  shall  be  on  his  shoulders —  There 
shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  are  fully 
accomplished  ;  now  the  righteous  Branch, 
of  which  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah  spake, 
is  sprouted  forth  ;  and  Ezekiel’s  One  Shep- 

*  Sapicntia  ct  benignitas  Dei  ac  salutiferi  operis 
mora  capaciores  nos  sure  vocationis  effecit,  ut  quod 
niultis  ftignis,  multis  vocibus,  inultisque  mysteriis  per 
tot  t'uerat  secula  pronunciatuin,  in  Ills  diebus  evan- 
gelii  non  esset  ainbiguum,  &c.  Leo  P.  deNat.  Serm.  3. 

™  Gen.  iii.  15.  °  Gen.  xxii.  18  ;  Gal.  ill.  8,  16; 

Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Deut.  jlv UL  15 ;  Acts  111.  22 ;  vil.  37  ; 
Num.  xxir.  17. 


herd;  Daniel’s  Son  of  man,  coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven;  Micah’s  Ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old  ; 
Haggai’s  Desire  of  all  nations;  Malachi’s 
Angel  of  the  covenant,  and  Sun  of  right¬ 
eousness,  have  all  in  truth  appeared :  now 
is  that  glorious  King  and  Captain  arrived, 
whom  the  holy  oracles  do  so  magnificently 
describe;0  whom  Moses  and  Joshua,  whom 
David  and  Solomon,  in  so  many  pat  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  foreshadow ;  whom  God 
would  set  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Sion  ;  the 
sceptre  of  whose  kingdom  is  a  mighty  scep¬ 
tre  ;  who  should  raise  the  tabernacle  of  Da¬ 
vid  that  is  fallen :  before  whom  all  kings 
should  full  down,  and  whom  all  nations 
should  serve:  who  should  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever ,  and  of  whose  king¬ 
dom  there  shall  be  no  endJ 

Now  what  can  be  more  delightful,  or 
satisfactory  to  our  mind,  than  to  reflect  on 
this  sweet  harmony  of  things,  this  goodly 
correspondence  between  the  old  and  new 
world ;  wherein  so  pregnant  evidences  of 
God’s  chief  attributes  (of  his  goodness,  of 
his  wisdom,  of  his  fidelity  and  constancy), 
all  conspiring  to  our  benefit,  do  shine?  Is 
it  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  how  provi¬ 
dent  God  hath  ever  been  for  our  welfare? 
what  trains  from  the  world’s  beginning,  or 
ever  since  our  unhappy  fall,  he  hath  been 
laying  to  repair  and  restore  us?  how  wisely 
he  hath  ordered  all  dispensations  with  a 
convenient  reference  and  tendency  to  this 
masterpiece  of  grace  ?*{■  how  steady  he  hath 
been  in  prosecuting  his  designs,  and  how 
faithful  in  accomplishing  his  promises  con¬ 
cerning  it? 

If  the  holy  patriarchs  did  see  this  day, 
and  were  glad;  if  a  glimpse  thereof  did 
cause  their  hearts  to  leap q  within  them ;  if 
its  very  dawn  had  on  the  spirits  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  so  vigorous  an  influence, t  what  com¬ 
fort  and  complacence  should  we  feel  in  this 
its  real  presence,  and  bright  aspect  on  us! 
How  sensibly  should  we  be  alfected  with 
this  our  happy  advantage  above  them ;  the 
which  our  Lord  himself  then  did  teach  us 
to  estimate  duly,  when  he  said,  Blessed  are 
your  eyes,  for  they  see ;  and  your  ears,  for 
they  hear :  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  dc- 
f  Non  itaque  novo  consilio  Dcus  rebus  humanis, 
nec  sera  iniserationc  consuluit,  sed  n  constitutions 
mundi  unam  eandenique  omnibus  causam  salutis  in  - 
stituit. — Leo  P.  de  Nat.  Serm.  3. 

j  Magnam  enim  jucunditatem  tunc  carpebant  ipsft 
saneti  propheta?,  cum  ca  videbant  in  spirit  u,  non  jam 
impleta,  sedadhuc  fuiura. — Aug.  in  Ps.  xevi. 

°  Psal  cxxxii.  11  ;  Luke  1.  33;  Isa.  xi.  1  ;  vil  \  i ; 
ix.  6;  lix.  20;  Rom.  xi.  ‘26;  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15  j 
Zech.  iii.  8  ;  vi.  12  ;  Kzek.  xxxiv.  *23;  xxxvii.  24  ;  Dan 
vii.  13;  Mic.  v.  2;  Matt.  ii.  6;  Hag.  ii.  7;  Mai.  iii.  I  ; 
iv.  2.  p  Psal.  ii.  6;  xlv.  6  ;  Ixxii.  II  ;  Acts  xv.  16; 
Amos  ir.  11;  Luke  1.33;  Dan  \ii  13;  Mic.  iv.  7; 
Aug.  in  Psal.  xc\i.  11  John  viii.  Mi-'HycXAwran, 
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sired  to  see  those  thvigs  which  ye  see ,  and 
have  not  seen  them  ;  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear ,  and  have  not  heard  them.T 

2.  Let  us  consider  what  alteration  our 
Lord’s  coming  did  induce,  by  comparing 
the  state  of  things  before  it,  to  that  which 
followed  it.8  The  old  world  then  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts,  severed  by  a  strong  wall 
of  partition,  made  up  of  difference  in  opi¬ 
nion,  in  practice,  in  affection,  together  with 
a  strict  prohibition  to  one  of  holding  inter¬ 
course  with  the  other.1 

Of  one,  and  that  far  the  greater  part,  St. 
Paul  hath  given  us  these  descriptions  and 
characters :  They  were  aliens  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel ,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenant ,  having  no  hope,  and  being  without 
God  in  the  world;  they  were  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath  and  of  disobedience ;  they 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  walking 
according  to  the  course  of  this  ivorld,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience ;  they  did  walk  in  the  vanity  of 
their  mind,  having  their  understanding  dark¬ 
ened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  was  in  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart ;  and 
being  past  feeling,  did  give  themselves  over 
unto  lasciviousness ,  to  work  all  uncleanness 
with  greediness ;  they  had  their  conversation 
in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind;  being  foolish, 
disobedient,  deceived ,  serving  divers  lusts 
and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy , 
hateful,  and  hating  one  another.'1  Such 
was  the  case,  the  dismally  wretched  case, 
of  the  Gentile  world ;  such  were  our  fore¬ 
fathers  (such  after  them  of  course,  by  fatal 
consequence,  should  we  have  been ;  they 
were  in  their  mind3  blinded  with  gross 
ignorance,  and  deluded  with  foul  errors; 
they  were  in  their  wills  and  affections  cor¬ 
rupted  with  great  disorder,  perverseness, 
sensuality,  malice  ;  they  did  in  their  con¬ 
versation  practice  all  sorts  of  impiety,  ini¬ 
quity,  and  impurity ;  their  conceptions  of 
God  were  very  unworthy,  and  their  wor¬ 
ship  answ’erably  such  (full  of  sottish,  sa¬ 
vage,  beastly  superstitions ;)  their  princi¬ 
ples  were  vain,  and  their  life  conformably 
dissolute;  in  short,  they  lived  under  the 
domination  and  influence  of  wicked  spirits, 
who  thence  are  styled  lords  and  princes  of 
this  world,  of  this  air,  of  this  secular  dark¬ 
ness  ;v  even  of  the  wisest  among  them  (the 
number  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  clat- 

'  Matt.  xiii.  1G,  17.  ■  Eph.  ii.  14.  1  Acts  x.  28. 

u  Eph.  ii.  1,2.3.  12;  iv.  17,  18,  1ft;  Tit.  iii.  3;  Col. 

iii.  7  ;  (Eph.  v.  8;  Col.  ii.  13;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  2  Cor. 

iv.  4  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  5;  1  Pet.  iv.  3;  Gal.  iv.  8’;  Horn.  i. 
29.)  v  Eph.  vi.  12;  ii.  2;  (John  xii.  31  ;  xiv.  30; 
xvl.ll  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1G ;  Col.  i.  13 ;  ii.  15  ; 
Av U  xxvi.  1* 
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ter  their  writings  made,  was  very  small 
and  inconsiderable),  of  those  who  by  the 
conduct  of  natural  light  strove  to  disen¬ 
gage  themselves  from  vulgar  mistakes  and 
miscarriages,  the  case  was  little  better; 
for  even  their  minds  (after  all  their  stu¬ 
dious  disquisitions  and  debates)  proved 
dark  and  giddy ;  full  of  ignorance,  of  error, 
of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  main  points  of 
religion  and  of  morality ;  some  of  them 
flatly  denying  the  existence,  or  (which  in 
effect  is  the  same)  the  providence  of  God  ; 
the  natural  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  the  spiritual  nature  and  future  sub¬ 
sistence  of  our  souls,  the  dispensation  of 
rewards  and  punishments  after  this  life; 
others  wavering  in  doubt,  or  having  but 
faint  persuasions  about  these  matters;  few 
or  none  having  clear  notions,  or  steady 
opinions  about  any  such  things;  whence 
their  practice,  in  correspondence  to  their 
rules,  must  needs  have  been  very  loose,  or 
very  lame ;  so  that  well  might  our  apostle 
say  of  them,  They  became  vain  in  their 
reasonings,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark¬ 
ened ;  professing  themselves  wise,  they  became 
fools;  and  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things 
which  are  not  convenient.'" 

As  for  the  other  part,  or  little  parcel  of 
men,  the  condition  of  that  was  also  very 
low :  if  the  rest  of  the  world  did  lie  in  dark 
night,  they  did  live  but  in  a  dusky  twi¬ 
light;  their  religion  was  much  wrapt  up 
in  shadow  and  mystery;*  they  had  but 
dilute  ideas  of  God’s  nature,  and  scant  dis¬ 
coveries  of  his  will ;  their  law  or  rule  of 
practice  in  divers  respects  was  defective 
and  infirm;  they  were  locked  under  the 
discipline  of  childish  rudiments,  suiting 
their  raw  rapacities,  and  under  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  slavish  yokes,  befitting  their  stub¬ 
born  dispositions  ;y  which  defailances  in 
notion  their  practice  commonly  did  out¬ 
strip  ;  being  fond,  corrupt,  hypocritical, 
void  of  interior,  substantial,  and  genuine 
righteousness ;  as  the  old  prophets  did  often 
complain,  and  as  our  Lord,  with  his  apos¬ 
tles,  did  urge. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  world  in  its 
parts;  and  jointly  of  the  whole  it  may  be 
said,  that  it  was  shut  up  under  sin 1  and 
guilt,  under  darkness  and  weakness,  under 
death  and  corruption,  under  sorrow  and 
wo  :  that  no  full  declaration  of  God's  plea¬ 
sure,  no  clear  overture  of  mercy,  no  ex¬ 
press  grant  of  spiritual  aid,  no  certain 
redemption  from  the  filth  or  the  force  of 

“  Rom.  i.  21  -28.  *  Col.  il.  17  ;  Hob.  vlii.  5 ;  x.  1. 

y  Rom.  vlii.  3;  Gal.  Iii.  21  ;  Ilcb.vil.  18,  1».  *  GaL 

iii.  22 ;  Rom.  xi.  32 ;  iii.  0,  l‘J. 
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sin,  from  the  stroke  of  death,  from  due 
punishment  hereafter ;  no  encouragements 
suitable  to  high  devotion,  or  strict  virtue, 
were  anywise  in  a  solemn  way  exhibited  or 
dispensed  before  our  Lord’s  appearance : 
so  that  well  might  all  men  be  then  repre¬ 
sented  as  Cimmerians,  sitting  in  darkness , 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death ; a  well 
may  we  suppose  all  ages  foregoing  to  have 
teemed  with  hope  and  desire  of  this  happy 
day ;  or  that,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  the  whole 
creation  (that  is,  all  mankind)  groaneth  to¬ 
gether ,  and  travaileth  together  until  now  ;b 
as  labouring  with  pangs  of  implicit  desire, 
or  under  a  painful  sense  of  needing  a  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  well  might  Isaiah  thus  proclaim  his 
coming :  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come , 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
For ,  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  land, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people;  but  the  Lord 
shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be 
seen  upon  thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of 
thy  rising : c  for,  now,  the  Lord  hath  made 
known  his  salvation,  his  righteousness  hath 
he  openly  showed  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 
The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  do  see  the  salvation  of  our  God.’1 

Now  we  are  all  children  of  the  light,  and 
of  the  day ;  all  do  know  God,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest  ;e  the  rarest,  the  deepest 
notions  are  grown  common  and  obvious ; 
every  child  is  instructed  in  the  highest 
truths,  every  peasant  is  become  a  great 
philosopher  (beyond  Aristotle,  or  Plato,  or 
Epictetus),  skilful  of  the  best  knowledge, 
able  to  direct  his  life  in  the  best  way,  ca¬ 
pable  of  obtaining  the  best  good. 

Now  the  Spirit  of  God  (the  Spirit  of 
direction,  of  succour,  of  comfort  spiritual) 
is  poured  upon  all  flesh/  Now  the  grace  of 
God,  that  bring eth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
to  all  men ; g  fully  instructing  them  in  their 
duty,  and  strongly  enabling  them  to  per¬ 
form  it,  freely  offering  them  mercy,  might¬ 
ily  encouraging  them  with  hopes  of  most 
blessed  rewards. 

Now  Jew  and  Gentile  are  reunited  and 
compacted  in  one  body ;  walking  in  the 
same  light,  and  under  obligation  to  the 
same  laws ; h  sharing  in  a  common  redemp¬ 
tion  and  inheritance  ;  being  inseparably 
linked  together  with  the  bands  of  faith,  of 
charity,  of  spiritual  fraternity  ;  thus  old 
things  are  passed  away :  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new,1  in  virtue  and  consequence 

*  Isa.  ix.  1  ;  Matt.  iv.  16.  Rom.  viii.  22. 

®  Isa.  lx.  1,  2,  3.  d  Psal.  xcviii.  2.  3.  •  1  Thess. 

v.  5 ;  (2  Cor.  iii.  18;  iv.  6;)  Heb.  viii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
34.  f  Acts  ii.  17  ;  Joel  ii.  28.  «  Tit.  ii.  1 1 ;  Luke 

xxiv.  47.  Lph.  iii.  6;  ii.  15.  ‘2  Cor.  v.  17  ; 

lieb.  ix.  10. 
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of  our  Lord’s  appearance :  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  which  so  great,  so  general,  so  happy 
a  change,  how  can  we  forbear  to  rejoice? 

But  further,  that  we  may  yet  more  nearly 
touch  the  point, 

3.  Let  us  consider  that  the  nativity  of 
our  Lord  is  a  grand  instance,  a  pregnant 
evidence,  a  rich  earnest  of  Almighty  God’s 
very  great  affection  and  benignity  toward 
mankind :  for,  In  this  (saith  St.  John)  the 
love  of  God  was  manifested ,  that  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world :  and, 
Through  the  tender  mercies  of  our  God , 
(sang  old  Zechariah)  the  dayspring  from  on 
high  did  visit  us : 1  this  indeed  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  experiment,  wherein  that  most  divine 
attribute  did  show  and  signalize  itself. 
The  power  of  God  doth  brightly  shine  in 
the  creation,  the  wisdom  of  God  may 
clearly  be  discerned  in  the  government  of 
things  :  but  the  incarnation  of  God  is  that 
work,  is  that  dispensation  of  grace,  where¬ 
in  the  divine  goodness  doth  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  display  itself.  How  indeed  possibly 
could  God  have  demonstrated  a  greater 
excess  of  kindness  toward  us,  than  by  thus, 
for  our  sake  and  good,  sending  his  dearest 
Son  out  of  his  bosom  into  this  sordid  and 
servile  state,  subjecting  him  to  all  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  our  frail  nature,  exposing  him 
to  the  worst  inconveniences  of  our  low  con¬ 
dition?*  What  expressions  can  signify, 
what  comparisons  can  set  out,  the  stupen¬ 
dous  vastness  of  this  kindness  ?  k  If  we 
should  imagine,  that  a  great  prince  should 
put  his  only  son  (a  son  most  lovely,  and 
worthily  most  beloved)  into  rags,  should 
dismiss  him  from  his  court,  should  yield  him 
up  into  the  hardest  slavery,  merely  to  the 
intent  that  he  thereby  might  redeem  from 
captivity  the  meanest  and  basest  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  how  faint  a  resemblance  would  this 
be  of  that  immense  goodness,  of  that  incom¬ 
parable  mercy,  which  in  this  instance  the 
King  of  all  the  world  hath  declared  toward 
us  his  poor  vassals,  his  indeed  unworthy 
rebels ! 

And  what  greater  reason  of  joy  can  there 
be,  than  such  an  assurance  of  his  love,  on 
whose  love  all  our  good  dependeth,  in  whose 
love  all  our  felicity  consisteth?  What  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  view  the  face  of 

*  Apparuerat  anto  potcntia  in  rerum  creationa, 
apparebat  sapientia  in  earum  gubernatione ;  se-1  be- 
nignitas  misericordiie  nunc  maxi  me  epparuit  in  hu- 
manitate. — lieru.  de  Not.  Sc)  in,  I. 

Semper  quidem  divcrsis  inodis,  multisque  mensuri# 
humane  generi  bonitas  divina  consuluit,  et  plurima 
provident!*.-  sua;  munera  omnibus  retro  seculis  cle- 
meuter  impertiit ;  sed  in  novissimis  temporibus  oin- 
nem  abundantiam  soli  tie  bcnignitatis  excessit;  quando 
in  ChriBto  ipsa  ad  peccatores  miscricordia.  ipsa  ad 
errantes  veritas,  ipsa  ad  mortuos  vita  descendit,  Src. 
—  P.  Iso  M.  de  Nat.  Serm.  4 

J  1  John  Iv.  9;  John  iii.  !6.  17  ;  Eph.  ii.  4  ;  Luke  i.  71- 
.  i’sal.  xxxri.  6  ;  cvlH.  4. 
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our  Almighty  Lord  so  graciously  smiling 
upon  us  ? 

Should  we  not  he  extremely  glad,  should 
we  not  he  proud,  if  our  earthly  prince  by 
any  signal  mark  would  express  himself 
kindly  affected  to  us?  How  much  more 
should  we  resent  such  a  testimony  of  God’s 
favour !  how  worthily  may  our  souls  be 
transported  with  a  sense  of  such  affection ! 

4.  We  may  consider  our  Lord’s  nativity, 
as  not  only  expressing  simple  good-will, 
but  implying  a  perfect  reconciliation,  a 
firm  peace,  a  steady  friendship  established 
between  God  and  us;  or  that  it  did  not 
only  proceed  from  love,  but  did  also  pro¬ 
duce  love  to  us.  We  did  stand  at  a  great 
distance,  in  estrangement,  yea  in  enmity 
toward  God ;  our  first  parents  had  by  pre¬ 
sumptuous  disobedience  revolted  from  him ; 
and  we  insisting  on  the  footsteps  of  their 
apostacy,  continued  in  defiance  of  him  ;  All 
men  had.  sinned,  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory 
of  God —  There  was  not  a  righteous  man  upon 
the  earth ,  that  did  good ,  and  sinned  not : 1 
whence  unavoidably  the  wrath  of  the  most 
holy  God  was  incensed,  the  justice  of  the 
most  righteous  Lord  was  engaged  against 
us  ;  thence  did  issue  a  sad  doom,  thence  a 
just  sentence  of  capital  punishment  was  de¬ 
nounced  on  us;  no  pretence  of  favour,  no 
overture  of  peace,  no  hope  of  redress,  did 
then  appear ;  we  nowise  being  able  to  ex¬ 
punge  our  guilt,  to  repair  our  offences,  to 
recover  out  of  that  corruption  in  mind  and 
will,  which  did  seal  us  up  to  ruin,  indis¬ 
posing  us  either  to  find  or  to  entertain 
mercy:  but  our  Lord's  coming  did  appease 
that  anger,  did  mollify  that  justice,  did 
suspend  that  condemnation,  did  close  the 
breach,  and  slay  the  enmity;  God  (as  the 
apostle  speaketh)  sending  his  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh ,  and  for  sin,  did  con- 
demn  sin  in  the Jiesh :  *  m  for,  how  can  God 
now  avert  his  face  from  us,  whom  his  only 
dear  Son  hath  vouchsafed  to  make  and  own 
for  his  brethren  ?  How  can  he  look  with  an 
eye  of  displeasure  on  that  nature,  where¬ 
with  that  Son  of  his  love  etandeth  clothed 
before  him  ?  How  can  he  abide  offended 
writh  our  race,  in  which  pure  innocence  and 
perfect  obedience  are  found  ;  -f  he  now  ap- 

*  A Suvatrev  ytycti  rr  Quru  Xcyittri  cue'll,  xaci  ixouciuc 
ecfLetprrxraurv),  xeu  vr o  xecrabixr, v  Uecvarou  yivofA,ivy%  iecu - 
rr)v  ctvctxet\ira.<r(Jeu  i !g  (Alt /Oifiav. — Ath.  p.  638. 

Abuvxrov  trtfeue  to  xccOecfov  xou  ava/jcd^TyTov  ir'  av- 
Ofurtvyf  Quertan  rot^abtxfir)vau%  u  fMy  Otof  iv  <rx^xi  mo’Tio- 
CITO  tjvect,  o  tvjv  atot/xatfrr.TOv  bixouotrvvyv  I  if  xotrpu iv  i/Vot- 
yotyL »,  &c. — Ath.  de  Incarn.  Verbi. 

t  1  o  rov  ’  Aboc/x,  trC/jLirrau/Mcc.  I  if  ectrvyx^tTOv  ivatTry/Lcx 
X$i<rT0(  ctvirTT.trccTO,  tv  bfxatufjuecTi  tra^xo;  i/xa^Ttag  oQ- 
6ti(,  xaci  xecTXXftvccs  rr,v  ol/jcccptixv  iv  ry  trocpxt.  —  Ath. 
p.  620. 

E't  bi  fhr,  iv  tv)  ccfjuX^Txtrcccv) guru  y  uvotuoc^Tytrix  o/$(h j, 
zecTtxfifh)  y  ctfjut^rix  iv  tv}  ora.*xi  ; — Id.  p.  368. 

I  Rom.  iii.  23  ;  ix.  23;  Gal  iii.  21  ;  Eccles.  vll.  20  ; 
J.eo  de  Nat.  Serin.  2.  ,n  Kph.  ii.  15,  16;  Rom.  viil. 
3  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
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pearing  with  us,  and  for  us,  in  whom  not 
the  strictest  justice  nor  the  shrewdest  ma¬ 
lice  can  descry  any  fault  or  blemish ;  in 
ivkom  therefore  God  is  thoroughly  well 
pleased?  Since  we  have  Emmanuel,  God 
with  us  —  God  manifested  in  our  flesh  — 
The  Lord  our  righteousness,  partaker  of 
our  infirmity,  intercessor  and  advocate  for 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  ready  to  do  and 
suffer  whatever  God  pleaseth  to  require  on 
our  behalf,  how  can  God  be  against  us  ? n 
Shall  God  and  man  persist  at  distance  or 
disaffection,  who  are  so  closely  related,  who 
are  indeed  so  intimately  united  in  one  per¬ 
son?  Shall  heaven  and  earth  retain  enmity, 
which  have  so  kindly  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other ;  since  truth  hath  sprouted  from 
the  earth,  and  righteousness  hath  looked 
down  from  heaven ?°  Shall  the  war  go  on, 
when  the  great  Mediator  and  Umpire  of 
peace  is  come;  preaching  peuceto  them  that 
are  afar  off,  ami  to  them  that  are  near  ? p 
Can  death  any  longer  reign  over  us,  or 
our  disgrace  and  misery  continue,  now  that 
the  Prince  of  life,  the  Lord  of  glory,  the 
Captain  of  salvation  ,q  doth  appear  for  our 
relief? 

Now,  then,  what  can  be  more  worthy  of 
joy,  than  such  a  blessed  turn  of  affairs? 
How  can  we  otherwise  than  with  exceeding 
gladness  solemnize  such  a  peace  —  a  peace 
accorded  with  him,  who  in  forces  so  in¬ 
finitely  doth  overmatch  us ;  who  at  his 
pleasure  can  utterly  quell  us ;  who  with  the 
greatest  ease,  with  less  than  a  word  of  his 
mouth,  can  dash  us  to  nothing,  or  hurl  us 
down  into  an  abyss  of  remediless  woe:  how 
can  we  avoid  being  extremely  satisfied  at 
the  recovery  of  his  favour  and  friendship, 
which  alone  can  be  the  foundation  of  our 
safety  and  welfare,  which  is  the  sole  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  good,  of  all  comfort,  of  all  fe¬ 
licity  ? 

5.  Our  Lord’s  nativity  doth  infer  a  great 
honour,  and  a  high  preferment  to  us:  no¬ 
wise  indeed  could  mankind  be  so  digni¬ 
fied,  or  our  nature  so  advanced  as  hereby: 
no  wisdom  can  devise  a  way  beyond  this 
whereby  God  should  honour  his  most  spe¬ 
cial  favourites,  or  promote  them  to  a  near¬ 
ness  unto  himself.r  For  hence  wre  become 
allied  to  God  in  a  most  strait  affinity,  his 
eternal  Son  being  made  our  brother :  hence 
as  touching  the  blood-royal  of  heaven  we 
do  in  dignity  o’ertop  all  the  creation ;  f  so 
that  what  the  Psalmist  uttered  concerning 

X  (*H vufxivo;  vrxTft  xocTactrvtufjLoc,  yfju*  bi  xecTOL  trd^xa. 
— Ath.  p.  612. 

n  (1  Pet.  i.  19;  Heb.  vii.  26;)  John  xiv.30,  iv  i/xol 
ovx  ivu  oubiv. — John  xi\.  6,  obx  ^^icxu  iv  ocutv  xitiocv. 
—Matt.  iii.  17  ;  I  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  16. 

0  Paul.  Lxxxv.  11.  v  Isa.  ix.  6;  Acts  x.  36;  Eph. 

ii.  17.  *  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  r  Kph.  iii.  10.  19. 
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man  is  verified  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense :  Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory 
and  honour ,  and  hast  set  him  over  the  works 
of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  in 
subjection  under  his  feet : 5  for  now  the  son 
of  man,  being  also  the  son  of  God,  is  the 
head  of  all  principality  and  power ,  is  the 
Lord  of  all  things,  is  the  sovereign  prince 
of  all  the  world,  is  placed  far  above  all 
principality ,  and  power ,  and  might ,  and  do¬ 
minion,  and  every  name  that  is  named ,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which 
is  to  come.1  This  is  a  peculiar  honour,  to 
which  the  highest  angels  cannot  pretend; 
for  he  took,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he 
took  the  seed  of  Abraham;*  whence  those 
noble  creatures  are  become  in  a  manner 
inferior  to  poor  us;  and,  according  to  just 
obligation,  willingly  do  adore  our  nature; 
far, when  God  brought  his  first  begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  he  said.  Let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him .v  Is  not  indeed  our  flesh 
become  adorable,  as  the  true  Shechinah, 
as  the  everlasting  palace  of  the  supreme 
Majesty,  wherein  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwelleth  bodily;*  as  the  most  holy  shrine 
of  the  Divinity;  as  the  orb  of  inaccessible 
light ;  as  more  than  all  this,  if  more  could 
be  expressed,  or  if  we  could  expound  that 
text,  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
in  us?"  May  not  our  soul  worthily  claim  the 
highest  respect,  all  whose  faculties  (being 
endued  with  unmeasurable  participations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit)  have  been  tuned  to  a  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  all-wise  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  most  pure  will  of  God?  yea, 
which  hath  been  admitted  into  the  nearest 
consortship,  into  the  strictest  union,  with 
the  eternal  Word;  hath  become  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  him  who  is  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  God ?  *  It  was  a  great  dignity  that 
man  should  be  made  according  to  the  image 
of  God ;  but  it  is  a  more  sublime  glory  that 
God  should  be  made  after  the  image  of 
man,.  «■ i/xmuhis,  being  made  like 
to  us  in  all  things, y  bating  only  sin,  which 
is  no  part  of  us,  but  an  unnatural  excres¬ 
cence,  or  a  deflection  from  our  nature :  t 
how  could  we  be  so  raised  up  to  God,  as  by 
his  thus  stooping  down  to  us?  What  can 
be  imagined  more  honourable  to  us,  than 
that  God  should  deem  us  worthy  of  such 
condescension?  This,  this,  indeed,  is  our 
exaltation,  that  God  for  us  should  express 

*  Col.  ii.  9,  —  Totum  corpus  implct  tota  divinitas. — 
Leo  de  Nat.  Serm.  10. 

t  Q,ui  cum  origini  human®  multum  dederit,  quod 
nos  ad  imaginein  suam  fecit,  reparation!  nostra  longe 
amplius  tribuit,  cuin  servili  forma  ipse  se  Dominus 
coaptavit. —  Leo  de  Nat.  Serm.  4. 

•  Psal.  viii.  5.  6  ;  Heb.  ii.  7.  *  Col.  ii.  10  ;  Eph. 

ii.  22  ;  Acts  x.  3t> ;  Eph.  i.  21  ;  Phil.  ii.  9  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22. 

u  Heb.  ii.  10.  T  Heb.  i.  6.  w  John  i.  14 ;  iii.  34. 

*  1  Cor.  i.  24.  1  Heb.  ii.  17. 
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not  only  so  vast  charity,  but  so  prodigious 
humility. 

And  is  it  not  good  matter  of  joy  to  be 
thus  highly  graced? J  When  are  men  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  than  when  they  are  preferred ; 
than,  especially,  when  from  the  meanest 
state,  from  the  dunghill ,  or  from  the  dust , 
they  are  raised  to  be  set  among  princes, 
and  made  to  inherit  the  throne  of  glory?* 
Wherefore,  this  being  our  case,  that  we 
sons  of  earth,  children  of  corruption  and 
brethren  of  worms*  (in  Job’s  style ;)  we  exiles 
of  paradise,  we  heirs  of  death  and  misery; 
we,  that  by  our  nature  are  the  lowest  of 
all  intelligent  creatures,  that  By  our  merits 
were  debased  beneath  the  beasts  that  pe¬ 
rish ,b  that  we  are  assumed  to  such  relations, 
that  we  are  ennobled  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
our  nature  hath  mounted  so  high  above 
all  creatures,  with  what  enlargement  of 
heart  should  we  entertain  a  dispensation  so 
wonderful!  how  welcome  should  that  day 
be,  which  doth  introduce  it!  || 

6.  Finally,  if  we  survey  all  principal 
causes  of  joy  and  special  exultation,  we 
shall  find  them  all  concurring  in  this  event. 

Is  a  messenger  of  good  news  embraced 
with  joy?  Behold,  the  great  Evangelist  is 
come,  with  his  mouth  full  of  news,  most 
admirable,  most  acceptable:  he,  who  doth 
acquaint  us  that  God  is  well  pleased,  that 
man  is  restored,  that  the  adversary  is  cast 
down ,c  that  paradise  is  set  open,  and  im¬ 
mortality  retrieved ;  that  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness,  peace  and  joy,  salvation  and  hap¬ 
piness,  are  descended,  and  come  to  dwell 
on  earth;  he  of  whom  the  prophet  told, 
How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith 
unto  Zion,  Thy  God  r eigne th ; d  he  who 
doth  himself  thus  declare  the  drift  and 
purport  of  his  message :  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me,  to  preach  good  tidings 
to  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound;  to  proclaim  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  year  of  the  Lord;  to  comfort  all 
that  mourn.* 

Is  the  birth  of  a  prince  by  honest  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  commemorated  with  joyous  fes- 

t  Exultent  ergo  in  laudem  Dei  cordacrcdentium,  et 
mirabilia  ejus  conflteantur  fllii  hominum,  quoniam  in 
hoc  prsecipue  Dei  opere  humilitas  nostra  cognoscit, 
quanti  earn  suus  conditor  ivstiniftrit. —  Leo ,  Serm.  4. 

||  Hie  infirmitatis  nostrse  suscipiens  conditioncin, 
propter  quos  ad  inferna  descendit,  eosdein  in  coelesti- 
bus  coilocavit. — Leo  de  Nat.  5. 

•  Psal.  cxiii.  7,  8  i  1  Sara.  ii.  8.  •  Job  xrii.  14. 

b  Psal.  xlix.  12.  *  Kev.  xii.  10  ;  John  xiv.  30;  Luke 

x.  18.  d  Isa  Iii.  7 ;  Nall.  i.  15 ;  Kora.  x.  15.  *  ls&. 

Ixi.  1,  2  ;  Luke  iv.  18,  19. 
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tivity?  Behold  a  Prince  born  to  all  the 
world ! f  a  Prince  undertaking  to  rule  man¬ 
kind  with  sweetest  clemency  and  exact 
justice ;  a  Prince  bringing  with  him  all 
peace  and  prosperity;  in  whose  days  Judah 
shall  be  saved ,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely  ;e 
who  shall  protect  us  in  assured  rest  and 
safety ;  shall  secure  us  from  all  danger  and 
mischief ;  shall  achieve  most  gallant  and 
glorious  exploits  in  our  behalf ;  shall  van¬ 
quish  all  the  enemies  of  our  welfare ;  shall 
rescue  us  from  the  worst  slaveries  and  mis¬ 
chiefs;  shall  settle  us  in  a  most  free  and 
happy  state :  he  who  bringeth  salvation  from 
our  enemies ,  and  from  the  hands  of  all  that 
hate  us;  that,  being  delivered  from  the 
hands  of  our  enemies ,  we  might  serve  him 
without  fear ,  in  holiness  and  righteousness 
before  him ,  all  the  days  of  our  life.1'  Now 
therefore  it  is  seasonable  to  cry  out,  Alle- 
lujah,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reign- 
eth;  let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice ,  and  give 
honour  to  him.1 

May  victory  worthily  beget  exultation? 
See,  the  invincible  Warrior  doth  issue  forth 
into  the  field,  conquering  and  to  conquer: 
he  that  shall  baffle  and  rifle  the  strong  one , 
our  formidable  adversary;  that  shall  rout 
all  the  forces  of  hell,  anil  triumph  over  the 
powers  of  darkness;  >  that  utterly  shall  de¬ 
feat  sin,  and  slay  death  itself;  that  shall 
subdue  the  world,  and  lay  all  things  pros¬ 
trate  at  his  feet;  behold  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation ,  arrayed  with  glorious  humility, 
and  armed  with  a  mighty  patience;  see, 
the  great  blow  is  struck,  at  which  the  in¬ 
fernal  powers  do  stagger ;  the  Devil’s  pride 
and  envy  are  abased,  all  the  enemies  are 
amazed,  are  daunted,  are  confounded  at 
his  presence  ;  they  cannot  stand,  they  break, 
they  scatter,  they  flee  before  him.k 

Is  a  proclamation  of  peace,  after  rueful 
wars,  to  be  solemnized  with  alacrity  ?  Be¬ 
hold,  then,  everlasting  peace  between  hea¬ 
ven,  and  earth,  a  general  peace  among  men, 
a  sound  peace  between  each  good  man  and 
himself  are  settled  and  published ; 1  the  il¬ 
lustrious  herald,  the  noble  hostage  of  them 
is  arrived ;  the  Prince  of  peace  himself  doth 
bring  all  peace  unto  us.m 

Is  satisfaction  of  desire  and  hope  very 
pleasant?  Behold,  the  desire  of  all  nations, 
the  expectation  of  Israel ,  he  for  whom  the 
whole  creation  groaned,  is  come. 

Is  recovery  of  liberty  delectable  to  poor 
slaves  and  captives?  Behold,  the  Redeemer 
is  come  out  of  Sion;  the  precious  ransom, 

<  Isa.  xi.  2 ;  Psal.  xlv.  Si  lxxii.  *  Jcr.  xxiii.  6. 

h  Luke  i.  71,  74,75.  *  Rev.  xix.  G,  7  ;  xi.  15.  J  Isa. 

ix.  3;  Rev.  vi.2;  Luke  xi.  22;  Col.  ii.  15;  (John  vL 
33.)  k  1  John  iii.  8;  Rom.  xvi.  20.  i  Kph.  ii.  17. 
*  ''Isa.  lvii.  2;)  Act9  x.  36;  Isa.  lx.  6. 
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sufficient  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  many 
worlds,  is  laid  down;  unblemished  inno¬ 
cence,  purity,  and  perfection,  appearing  in 
humannature,  have  procured  a  releasement 
for  us ;  have  unlocked  the  prison  of  sin  de¬ 
taining  us,  have  knocked  off  the  shackles 
of  guilt  sorely  pinching  and  galling  our 
consciences;11  have  wrested  us  from  the 
hands  of  those  proud  masters,  who  claimed 
a  right,  who  exercised  a  most  tyrannous 
power  over  us;*  he  is  come,  that  proclaim- 
eth  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  arc  bound;  the  time 
is  come,  of  which  the  prophet  foretold,  The 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come 
to  Sion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  up¬ 
on  their  heads :  they  shall  obtain  joy  and 
gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  fee 
away.° 

Is  an  overture  of  health  acceptable  to 
sick  and  languishing  persons?11  Behold, the 
great  Physician,  endued  with  admirable 
skill,  and  furnished  with  infallible  reme¬ 
dies,  is  come,  to  cure  us  of  our  maladies, 
and  ease  us  of  our  pains ; q  to  bind  up  our 
wounds,  and  to  pour  in  balm  (the  most 
sovereign  balm  of  his  own  blood)  into  them ; 
to  free  us,  not  only  from  all  mortiferous 
diseases,  but  from  mortality  itself :  he  who 
was  sent  to  bind  up  and  heal  the  broken¬ 
hearted;  he  who  himself  took  our  infirmi¬ 
ties,  and  bare  our  sicknesses ;'  he  of  whom 
the  prophet  (in  relation  to  corporal,  and 
much  more  to  spiritual  infirmities)  did 
foretell;  —  God  will  come  aiul  save  you, 
then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  skull  be  unstopped; 
then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing ;  *  he, 
whose  art  no  disease  can  resist,  who  is  able 
to  cure  our  most  desperate,  our  most  in¬ 
veterate  distempers ;  to  heal  the  corruption 
and  impotency  of  our  nature,  to  void  the 
ignorances  and  errors  of  our  understand¬ 
ing,  to  correct  the  stupidity  of  our  hearts, 
the  perverseness  of  our  wills,  the  disorder 
of  our  affections,  to  mitigate  our  anguish 
of  conscience,  and  cleanse  our  sores  of 
guilt ; 1  by  various  efficacious  medicines, 
by  the  wholesome  instructions  of  his  doc¬ 
trine,  by  the  powerful  inspirations  of  his 
grace,  by  the  refreshing  comforts  of  his 
Spirit,  by  the  salutary  virtue  of  his  merits 
and  sufferings. 

*  Nam  superbia  hostis  antiqul  non  lmmeiito  slbl  In 
omnes  homines  jus  tyrannicum  vindicabat ;  nee  in- 
debito  dominatu  premebut,  quos  a  mandato  Dei  spon- 
taneos  in  obsequium  suio  voluntatis  ollcxcrat. —  Leo 
de  Nat.,  Srnn.  2. 

n  (Gal.  iii.  22.)  0  Isa.  lxi.  1  ;  Luke  I v.  18  ;  Isa. 

xxxv.  10.  p  Lukex.  33;  Matt.  ix.  12.  **  1  Pot. 

ii.  24.  7  Isa.  lxi.  1  ;  Luke  iv.  18  ;  Isa.  liii.  4  ;  Matt, 

viii.  17.  •  Isa.  xxxv.  4,  5,  G  ;  Matt.  xi.  5  ;  Luke  v. 

17;  (John  xii.  40;  Acta  x.  38  ;  Lukex.  34.)  1  (Ezek. 

xxxvi.  26  ;  Eph.  ii.  10.) 
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Is  mirth  seasonable  on  the  day  of  mar¬ 
riage?  Behold,  the  greatest  wedding  that 
ever  was  is  this  day  solemnized ;  heaven  and 
earth  are  contracted ;  divinity  is  espoused 
to  humanity ;  a  sacred,  an  indissoluble  knot 
is  tied  between  God  and  man ;  The  Bride¬ 
groom  is  come  forth  out  of  his  chamber u 
( Verbum  Dei  de  utero  virginali),  clad  in 
his  nuptial  garment  of  flesh,  and  ready  to 
wed  the  church,  his  beloved  spouse;*  Let 
us  therefore  be  glad  and  rejoice;  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife 
hath  made  herself  ready.'' 

Is  the  access  of  a  good  friend  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  cheerful  gratulation?  Behold, 
the  dearest  and  best  Friend  of  all  mankind 
(most  able,  most  w'illing,  most  ready  to  per¬ 
form  all  good  offices,  to  impart  wholesome 
advice,  needful  aid,  sweet  converse,  and 
seasonable  consolation)  is  arrived  to  visit 
us,  to  sojourn  with  us,  to  dwell  in  us  for 
ever. 

Is  opportune  relief  grateful  to  persons  in 
a  forlorn  condition,  pinched  with  extreme 
want,  or  plunged  in  any  hard  distress? 
Behold  a  merciful,  a  bountiful,  a  mighty 
Saviour  and  succourer,  undertaking  to 
comfort  all  that  mourn ,  inviting  all  such  to 
receive  from  him  a  plentiful  supply  for 
their  needs,  a  comfortable  ease  in  their 
pressures,  a  happy  riddance  from  their 
calamities;  who  crieth  aloud,  If  any  one 
thirsteth  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink; 
Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'” 

Is  the  sun-rising  comfortable,  after  a 
tedious,  darksome,  and  cold  night?  See, 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  is  risen  with  heal¬ 
ing  in  his  wings, x  dispensing  all  about  his 
pleasant  rays  and  kindly  influences :  The 
day  spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us; y 
diffusing  an  universal  light  upon  the  souls 
of  men,  whereby  the  night  of  ignorance 
is  dispelled,  the  spectres  of  error  are  va¬ 
nished,  the  mists  of  doubt  are  scattered; 
whereby  we  clearly  and  assuredly  discern 
all  truths  of  importance  to  us,  and  worthy 
of  our  knowledge ;  concerning  the  nature 
and  attributes,  the  works  and  providence, 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  God ;  concerning 
ourselves,  our  nature  and  original,  our  duty 
and  interest,  our  future  state,  and  final 
doom :  Our  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  us;  the  light  of  the 

*  In  natali  Domini  quasi  in  nuptiis  spiritualibus 
sponste  suae  ecclesise  Ohristus  adjunctus  est  —  tunc 
processit  sponsus  de  thalamo  suo,  hoc  est,  Verbum 
Dei  de  utero  virginali.--  Aug.  de  temp.  Serm.  2. 

*H  rxtrroif  iv  v  o  Xoyog  ’uiuuGitxrocTO  r» jv  trccpxx. — Prod. 
In  Eph.  p.  1. 

u  Joel  ii.  16.  *  Rev.  xix.  7. 

w  John  vii.  37  ;  Isa.  lv.  1  ;  xliv.  3  ;  Matt.  xi.  28. 

*  Mai.  iv.  2.  *  Luke  i.  78, 


world,  thetrue  light,  enlightening  every  man, 
by  whose  lustre  all  flesh  may  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  which  guideth  our  feet  in 
the  way  of  peace,1  doth  visibly  shine  forth 
upon  us. 

Never  indeed  did  heaven  with  so  fair  and 
serene  a  countenance  smile  upon  earth,  as 
then  it  did,  when  this  zxi 

oforji; )  bright  and  morning  star  a  did  spring 
up  above  our  horizon,  bringing  this  goodly 
day ;  and  with  it  shedding  life  and  cheer 
among  us. 

From  this  auspicious  day  did  commence 
the  revocation  of  that  fatal  curse,  by  which 
we  were  expelled  from  paradise,  adjudged 
to  death,  and  committed  to  bell;  from 
thence  we  became  reinstated  in  a  condition 
of  hope,  and  in  a  fair  capacity  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  from  thence  is  to  be  dated  a  return 
of  joy  into  this  region  of  disconsolateness. 
In  this  nativity  mankind  was  born,  or  did 
revive  from  manifold  deaths  ;  from  a  legal, 
amoral,  a  natural,  an  eternal  death;  from 
lying  dead  in  irreparable  guilt,  and  under 
an  insuperable  power  of  sin  ;  from  having 
our  bodies  irrecoverably  dissolved  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  our  souls  immersed  into  that 
second  more  ghastly  death  of  perpetual  in¬ 
curable  anguish. 

It  is  in  effect  therefore  the  birthday  of 
the  world  ;  the  beginning  of  a  new,  better, 
eternal  life  to  men  (offered  to  all,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  bestowed  on  those  who  will  em¬ 
brace  it),  which  we  now  do  celebrate. f  All 
reason,  therefore,  we  have  to  rejoice  most 
heartily  and  most  abundantly :  as  the  goods 
thence  accruing  to  us  are  in  multitude  in¬ 
numerable,  in  quality  inestimable,  in  dura¬ 
tion  immense ;  so  in  some  correspondence 
should  our  joy  be  very  intense,  very  effuse, 
very  stable;  the  contemplation  of  them 
should  infuse  somewhat  of  that  unspeakable 
joy ,  whereof  St.  Peter  speaketh ;  w'e  should 
be  filled,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  expres¬ 
sion,  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
them ;  we  should  hold  fast,  as  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  adviseth,  the  confidence  and 
rejoicing  of  hope,  grounded  on  them,  firm 
to  the  end.b 

Having  so  many,  so  great  causes  of  joy, 
are  we  not  very  stupid,  are  we  not  strangely 
cross  and  perverse,  if  we  neglect  so  plea^ 
sant  a  duty? 

To  conclude :  Of  all  the  days  that  rise 

t  It  is  the  birthday  of  the  church.  Generatio  euim 
Christi  origo  est  populi  Christian!,  et  natalis  capitis 
natalis  est  corporis. — P.  Leo  de  Nat.  Serm.  6. 

Sicut  cum  Christo  in  pa^ione  crucitixi,  in  resuri 
rectione  resuscitati,  in  asccnsione  a<l  d extram  Patria 
collocati,  ita  cum  ipso  sumus  in  liac  nativitate  cou- 
geniti. —  Ibid. 

*  Isa.  lx.  1 ;  John  viii.  12  ;  ix.  5  ;  i.  9  ;  Luke  iii.  6  ; 
i.  79.  •  Rev.  xxii.  16.  b  1  Pet.  i.  8;  Rom.  xv.  13; 

Phil.  i.  25 ;  Hob.  iii.  6  ;  Rom.  xii.  12. 
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upon  us,  this  undoubtedly  is  the  queen, 
crowned  by  God’s  own  hand  with  sovereign 
blessings ;  God  hath  avowed  it  to  be  the 
day  of  his  peculiar  making,  and  therefore 
of  our  special  rejoicing;  for  thus  of  old 
the  inspired  Psalmist  did  teach  and  exhort 
us  to  keep  Christmas:  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  let  us  rejoice 
and  be  glad  therein .c 

SERMON  LXXVI. 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST  FORETOLD  IN 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Acts  iii.  18. — But  those  things,  which  God 
before  had  shoived  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer  he  hath 
so  fulfilled. 

Many  good  arguments  there  are,  different 
in  kind,  which  conspire  to  persuade  the 
truth  of  our  religion ;  such  as  are  the  in¬ 
trinsic  reasonableness,  excellency,  and  per¬ 
fection  of  its  doctrine ;  the  miraculous  works 
performed  in  attestation  thereto ;  the  spe¬ 
cial  favour  of  Providence  declared  in  the 
support  and  propagation  thereof :  but  upon 
no  other  ground  do  the  scriptures  so  much 
build  its  truth,  and  our  obligation  to  em¬ 
brace  it,  as  upon  the  exact  correspondence 
and  conformity  thereof  to  all  the  ancient 
scriptures,  which  did  foreshow  or  foretell  its 
revelation  and  introduction  into  the  world ; 
to  those  especially  which  described  the  per¬ 
sonal  characters,  circumstances,  and  per¬ 
formances  of  our  Lord.  To  this  our  Lord, 
in  his  discourses  and  disputes  with  incre¬ 
dulous  people,  referred  them  :  Search  the 
scriptures  (said  he),  because  in  them  ye  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  eternal  life 4  (that  is,  to  find  the 
true  way  of  saving  truth  leading  thereto ;) 
and  those  are  they  which  testify  of  me:  by 
this  he  instructed  and  convinced  his  dis¬ 
ciples  :  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all 
the  prophets ,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself : 
and,  These  (said  he  to  them  presently  be¬ 
fore  his  departure)  are  the  words  which  I 
spake  unto  you ,  while  I  was  yet  with  you, 
that  all  things  must  be  fxdfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  Law  of  Moses ,  and  in  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning 
me  :b  this  the  apostles,  in  all  their  preach¬ 
ing  (whereby  they  taught,  proved,  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  Christian  doctrine),  did  chiefly 
insist  upon ;  Moses  (saith  St.  Peter)  truly 
said  unto  the  fathers,  yea ,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
phets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow 

"  Psal.  cxviii.  24  ;  Matt.  xxi.  9,  42  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7  ; 
Acts  iv.  II.  *  Jolin  v.  39.  v  Luke  xxiv.  27 ; 
xx ii.  37  ;  i.  70;  xxiv.  44. 
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after ,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise 
foretold  of  these  days;*  and,  To  him  (saith 
he  again)  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that 
through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
shall  receive  retnission  of  sins.  And  of  St. 
Paul  it  is  said,  that  he  mightily  convinced 
the  Jews  —  showing  by  the  scriptures ,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ;  and  —  he  expounded, 
and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading 
them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  Law 
of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  Prophets  :u  thus 
the  chief  apostles  and  founders  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  in  their  public  discourses ;  and  in  their 
Epistles  they  observe  the  same  method ;  as 
particularly  asserting  Christian  doctrines 
and  duties  by  the  testimonies  of  prophetical 
scriptures,  so  generally  affirming  our  re¬ 
ligion  to  be- chiefly  grounded  on  them;  of 
which  salvation  (saith  St.  Peter,  concerning 
the  salvation  exhibited  by  the  gospel)  the 
prophets  did  inquire ,  and  seurck  diligently , 
who  prophesied  of  the  grace  to  come  unto 
you;e  and  (in  regard  to  the  conviction  of 
others)  he  seems  to  prefer  the  attestation 
of  this  kind  before  the  special  revelation 
immediately  made  to  the  apostles ;  for  hav¬ 
ing  spoken  of  it,  he  subjoins,  *«<  £i- 

(iaior ray  permit  koyoc  J Vc  have  also 
a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ;  whercunto  ye 
do  well  that  ye  do  take  heed ,  as  unto  a  light 
that  shineth  in  a  dark  place ,  until  the  day 
dawn ,  and  the  daij-star  arise  in  your  hearts.' 
And  St.  Paul  saith,  that  the  mystery ,  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  was 
then  made  manifest,  and  by  the  prophetical 
scriptures ,  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all 
nations,  to  the  obedience  of  faith ; K  and, 
The  holy  writings  (he  telleth  Timothy)  were 
able  to  make  him  wise  to  the  salvation  which 
is  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;h  that  is, 
they  were  able  to  show  and  persuade  to 
him  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  pro- 
miseth  salvation  to  all  that  heartily  embrace 
it  and  observe  its  laws. 

Such  a  stress  was  laid  upon  this  proba¬ 
tion  by  the  founders  of  our  religion ;  and 
no  wonder ;  for  that  it  is  not  only  extremely 
forcible  in  itself,  but  hath  some  particular 
uses,  and  some  peculiar  advantages  beyond 
others.  The  foreknowledge  of  future  con¬ 
tingent  events  (such  as  were  many  of  those 
concerning  our  Saviour,  depending  upon 
the  freest  acts  of  human  will),  as  it  is  for 
the  manner  of  attaining  it  most  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  us,  so  it  is  most  proper  to  God, 
and  by  all  men  so  acknowledged ;  future 
contingencies  being  secrets  which  no  man, 

c  Acts  iii.  22,  24.  Acts  x.  43  ;  xiii.  27  ;  xv.  15; 

x.xiv.  14;  John  i.  45;  Acts  xviii.  28;  xxviii.  23. 

0  1  Pet.  i.  10.  '  2  Pet.  i.  19.  «  Rom.  xvl.  25, 26  ; 

i.  2.  b  2  Tim*  iii.  15. 
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too  angel,  no  creature,  can  dive  into,  they 
being  not  discernible  in  their  causes,  which 
are  indeterminate;  nor  in  themselves,  who 
are  finite.  The  prediction,  therefore,  of 
such  events  could  not  otherwise  than  pro¬ 
ceed  from  his  pleasure;  neither  oould  he 
yield  it  in  way  of  favour  and  approbation 
to  that  which  was  not  perfectly  true  and 
good :  this  way,  therefore,  doth  absolutely 
confirm  the  truth  and  goodness  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  ;  it  withal  manifests  the  great 
worth  and  weight  thereof,  as  implying  the 
particular  regard  and  care  God  had  of  it, 
designing  it  so  anciently,  laying  trains  of 
providence  toward  it,  and  preparing  such 
evidences  for  the  confirmation  thereof ;  it 
together  into  the  bargain  maintaineth  the 
truth  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  pro¬ 
phets,  and  the  vigilant  care  the  divine 
goodness  hath  always  had  over  the  state  of 
religion,  and  toward  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind;  never  leaving  it  destitute  of  some 
immediate  revelations  from  himself.  It  had 
a  peculiar  aptitude  to  convert  the  Jews, 
who  were  possessed  with  a  full  persuasion 
concerning  the  veracity  and  sanctity  of  their 
ancient  prophets ;  and  could  not  therefore 
doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  that,  which 
appeared  conformable  to  that  which  they 
had  foretold  should  be  declared  and  dis¬ 
pensed  for  their  benefit.  This  probation 
also  hath  this  advantage,  that  it  singly  taken 
doth  suffice  to  convince;  whereas  others 
can  hardly  do  it  otherwise  than  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  one  another,  and  especially  with 
its  aid :  for  the  goodness  of  the  doctrine 
may  be  contested  in  some  points ;  and  how¬ 
ever  good  it  seem,  it  may  be  imputed  to 
human  invention :  strange  effects  may  be 
deemed  producible  by  other  causes  beside 
divine  power ;  and  they  may  be  suffered 
to  be  done  for  other  ends  than  for  confir¬ 
mation  of  truth  ;  they  are  also  commonly 
transient,  and  thence  most  liable  to  doubt. 
Providence  also  is  in  many  cases  so  mys¬ 
terious  and  unsearchable,  that  the  incre¬ 
dulous  will  never  allow  any  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  it :  but  the  plain  correspon¬ 
dence  of  events  to  the  standing  records  of 
ancient  prophecies  (obvious  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  to  every  one  that  will  consult  and  com¬ 
are  them)  concerning  a  person  to  be  sent 
y  God,  who  should  have  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  be  so  qualified,  who  should 
in  God’s  name  preach  such  doctrines  and 
perforin  such  works,  is  a  proof,  which 
alone  may  assure  any  man,  that  such  a  per¬ 
son  doth  come  from  God,  and  is  in  what 
he  declareth  or  doeth  approved  by  him  : 
no  counterfeiting  can  here  find  place;  no 
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evasion  can  be  devised  from  the  force  of 
this  proof. 

This  way,  therefore,  of  discourse,  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  (whose  business  it 
was  by  the  most  proper  and  effectual  me¬ 
thods  to  subdue  the  reasons  of  men  to  the 
obedience  of  faith  and  entertainment  of 
Christian  truth)  did  especially  use ;  as  ge¬ 
nerally  in  respect  to  all  things  concerning 
our  Lord,  so  particularly  in  regard  to  his 
passion ;  declaring  it  to  happen  punctually 
according  to  what  had  been  foreseen  by 
God,  and  thence  foreshowed  by  his  pro¬ 
phets,  rightly  understood :  He  took  the 
twelve  (saith  St.  Luke  of  our  Lord),  and 
said  unto  them.  Behold ,  we  go  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the 
prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  man  shall 
be  accomplished :  for  he  shall  be  delivered 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and 
spitefully  entreated ,  and  spitted  on ;  and  they 
shall  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to  death.' 
And  again,  after  bis  resurrection,  he  thus 
reproves  his  disciples :  O  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken  :  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  i 
They  did  not  then  (partly  being  blinded 
with  prejudice,  partly  not  having  used  due 
industry,  and  perhaps  not  excelling  in 
natural  capacity,  however,  not  yet  being 
sufficiently  enlightened  by  divine  grace) 
apprehend,  or  discern,  that,  according  to 
the  prophetical  instructions,  our  Lord  was 
so  to  suffer;  but  afterward,  when  he  had 
opened  their  understanding ,  that  they  might 
understand  the  scriptures ,k  they  did  see, 
and  especially  urge  this  point :  then  St. 
Peter  declared,  tbat  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
which  was  in  the  prophets,  did  testify  be¬ 
forehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  anil  the 
glory  that  should  follow : 1  then  it  was  their 
manner  to  reason  (as  is  said  of  St.  Paul'; 
out  of  the  scriptures,  opening  and  alleging 
that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered :  say¬ 
ing  none  other  things  than  those  which  the 
prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come, 
that  Christ  should  suffer ;  delivering  first  of 
all ,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according 
to  the  scriptures  :m  this  is  that  which  in  my 
text  St.  Peter  doth  insist  upon,  affirming 
about  the  passion  of  Christ,  that  it  not  only 
had  been  predicted  by  one,  or  more,  but 
foreshowed  by  an  universal  consent  of  all 
the  prophets  ;  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
which  assertion  of  his,  is  the  scope  of  our 
present  discourse:  to  perform  which,  after 
having  briefly  touched  the  state  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  we  shall  apply  ourselves. 

>  Luke  xviii.  31,  32,  33.  J  Luke  xxiv.  23.  26,  16. 
s  Luke  xxiv.  45.  i  I  Pet  L  11.  “  Acts  xvii.  2,  3 ; 

xxvl  22,  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 
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That  the  Messias  was  to  come  in  an  hum¬ 
ble  and  homely  manner  (w  ithout  appear¬ 
ance  of  worldly  splendour  or  grandeur  ;) 
that  he  was  to  converse  among  men  in  a 
state  of  external  poverty  and  meanness ; 
that  he  was  to  cause  offences,  and  find  op¬ 
positions  in  his  proceedings  ;  that  he  was 
to  be  repulsed  and  rejected,  to  be  hated 
and  scorned,  to  be  disgracefully  and  harshly 
treated,  to  be  grievously  persecuted  and 
afflicted ;  yea,  that  at  last  he  was  to  be  pro¬ 
secuted,  condemned,  and  executed  as  a 
malefactor,  is  a  truth  indeed,  which  the 
Jew's  (although  they  firmly  believed  and 
earnestly  expected  the  coming  of  a  Messias) 
did  not,  and  indeed  were  hardly  capable 
to  entertain.  It  was  a  point  repugnant  to 
the  whole  frame  of  their  conceits ;  yea,  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  nature  and  drift  of  t  heir 
religion,  as  they  did  understand  it ;  for  their 
religion  in  its  surface  (deeper  than  which 
their  gross  fancy  could  not  penetrate)  did 
represent  earthly  wealth,  dignity,  and  pros¬ 
perity,  as  things  most  highly  valuable ;  did 
propound  them  as  very  proper,  if  not  as 
the  sole  rewards  of  piety  and  obedience ; 
did  imply  consequently  the  possession  of 
them  to  be  certain  arguments  of  the  divine 
good-will  and  regard :  they  could  not  there¬ 
fore  but  esteem  poverty,  affliction,  and  dis¬ 
grace,  as  curses  from  heaven,  and  plain 
indications  of  God’s  disfavour  toward  those 
on  whom  they  fell :  they  particularly  are 
said  to  have  conceited,  that  to  be  rich  was 
a  needful  qualification  for  a  prophet  (no 
less  needful  than  to  be  of  a  good  com¬ 
plexion,  of  a  good  capacity,  of  a  good  con¬ 
versation  and  life :)  Spiritus  Dei  nun  re- 
quiescit  super  pauperem ,  the  Spirit  of  God 
doth  not  rest  upon  a  poor  man  (that  is,  no 
special  communications  of  grace,  or  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  are  by  God  ever 
afforded  to  persons  of  a  low  and  afflicted 
condition ;)  being  a  maxim  which  they  had 
framed,  and  which  currently  passed  among 
them:  that  he,  therefore,  who  was  designed 
to  be  so  notable  a  prophet ;  who  was  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  so  special  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  promoting  God’s  service  and  glory; 
who  therefore  should  be  so  highly  favoured 
by  God,  that  he  should  appear  despicable, 
and  undergo  great  afflictions,  was  a  notion 
that  could  not  but  seem  very  absurd ;  that 
could  not  otherw  ise  than  be  very  abominable 
to  them.  They  had  further  (in  congruity 
to  these  prejudices,  abetted  by  that  extreme 
self-love  and  self-flattery  which  were  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  nation)  raised  in  themselves  a 
strong  opinion,  that  the  Messias  was  to 
come  in  a  great  visible  state  and  power ; 
to  achieve  deeds  of  mighty  prowess  and 
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renown  ;  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  subjection  under  him ;  and  so  to  reign 
among  them  in  huge  majesty  and  pros¬ 
perity.  When  Jesus,  therefore  (however 
otherwise  answerable  in  his  circumstances, 
qualifications,  and  performances,  to  the 
prophetical  characters  of  the  Messias),  did 
first  appear  such  as  he  did,  with  some 
pretences,  or  intimations  rather,  that  he 
was  the  Messias,  their  stomach  presently 
rose  at  it ; "  they  were  exceedingly  scanda¬ 
lized  at  him ;  they  deemed  him  not  only  a 
madman  (one  possessed  or  distracted)  and 
an  impostor ,  but  a  blasphemer ;°  for  no  less 
than  blasphemy  they  took  it  to  be  for  so 
mean  and  pitiful  a  wretch  (as  to  their  eyes 
he  seemed)  to  assume  unto  himself  so  high 
a  dignity,  and  so  near  a  relation  unto  God, 
as  being  the  Messias  did  import.  We  even 
see  the  disciples  themselves  of  our  Lord  so 
deeply  imbued  with  this  national  prejudice, 
that,  even  after  they  had  avowed  him  for 
the  Christ,  they  could  scarce  with  patience 
hear  him  foretelling  what  grievous  things 
should  befall  him:  St.  Peter  himself,  upon 
that  occasion,  even  just  after  he  seriously 
had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Christ,  did  (as 
it  is  expressed)  take  him ,  and  began  to  re¬ 
buke  him,  saying, Be  it  far  from  thee, Lord:9 
yea,  presently  after  that  our  Lord  most 
plainly  had  described  his  sufferings  to  them, 
they  could  not  forbear  dreaming  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  of  being  grandees  therein:  yea, 
further,  even  after  our  Lord’s  passion 
and  resurrection,  this  fancy  still  possessed 
them;*1  for  even  then  they  demanded  of 
him,  whether  he  would  at  that  time  restore 
the  kingdom  unto  Israel ; r  meaning  such  an 
external  visible  kingdom. 

Hence,  of  all  things  notifying  the  Messias, 
this  seemeth  to  be  the  only  particular  which 
in  general  the  Jews  did  not,  or  would  not, 
see  and  acknowledge ;  and  this  caused  them 
to  oversee  all  other  glorious  marks,  how 
clearly  soever  shining  in  and  about  the 
person  of  Jesus:  this  cloud  hindered  them 
from  discerning  the  excellency  of  his  doc¬ 
trine,  from  regarding  the  sanctity  of  his 
life,  from  being  duly  affected  with  the  won¬ 
derfulness  of  his  works,  from  minding,  or 
from  crediting  all  the  testimonies  from  hea¬ 
ven  ministered  unto  him ;  this,  as  St.  Paul 
telleth  us,  was  the  main  scandal  which  ob¬ 
structed  their  embracing  the  gospel.*  As 
it  was  their  ignorance  or  error  in  this  point 
which  disposed  them  to  persecute  our  Lord1 
( nisi  enim  ignoratus  nihil  put i  posset,  as  Ter- 
tullian  saith  ;u  if  they  had  known ,  they  would 

"  Matt.  xvl.  20.  0  Matt.  xiii.  57  ,  xxvi.  66. 

i’ Matt  xvl.  22;  xvil.2;  John  xvt  12.  a  Matt.  xx. 
21,  25  '  Actsi.  fi.  ■  1  Cor.  i.  23:  Acta  xiii.  27  ; 
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not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory, r  saith 
St.  Paul ;)  so  it  was  that  which  maintained 
their  obstinate  hatred  of  his  name  and 
memory;  although  graced  with  so  illus¬ 
trious  testimonies  of  divine  power  and  pro¬ 
vidence. 

We  cannot  therefore  here,  as  in  other 
particulars  concerning  our  Lord,  allege 
the  general  consent  of  God’s  people  in  ex¬ 
pounding  the  prophets  according  to  our 
sense,  this  being  one  of  those  points  in 
respect  to  which  the  prophets  themselves 
did  foresee  and  foretell  their  perverse  stu¬ 
pidity  and  incredulity ;  that  they  should 
look  and  not  see ;  hear  and  not  understand ; 
yielding  herein  special  occasion  to  that 
complaint,  Who  hath  believed  our  report ?w 
Yet  notwithstanding  their  affected  and 
culpable  blindness,  there  is  no  particular 
concerning  the  Messias  in  the  ancient  scrip¬ 
tures,  either  more  frequently  in  way  of  mys¬ 
tical  insinuation  and  adumbration  glanced 
at,  or  more  clearly  in  direct  and  plain  lan¬ 
guage  expressed ;  or  which  also  by  reason¬ 
able  deduction  thence  may  be  more  strongly 
inferred  than  this. 

1.  I  say,  first,  it  is  frequently  glanced 
at  by  mystical  insinuations ;  for  explaining 
the  intent  of  which  assertion,  we  shall  pre¬ 
mise  somewhat,  which  may  serve  to  declare 
the  pertinency  of  many  citations  produced 
out  of  the  ancient  scripture  in  the  New 
Testament ;  the  which,  together  with  others 
connected  with  them,  or  bearing  just  ana¬ 
logy  to  them,  we  also,  being  assured  of  their 
design  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  may  safely  presume  after  them  to 
apply  to  the  same  purposes. 

We  may  then  consider,  that  the  all¬ 
wise  God  (who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will ,  and  to  whom  all 
things  are  present),  having  before  eternal 
times,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh,  determined  in 
due  time  to  send  the  Messias,  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  greatest  design  that  ever  was 
to  be  managed  in  this  world  (that  which 
should  bring  the  highest  glory  to  himself, 
and  procure  the  richest  benefits  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  his  creatures  here),  did  by  his  in¬ 
comprehensible  providence  so  order  things, 
that  all  the  special  dispensations  preceding 
it  should  have  a  fit  tendency  and  an  advan¬ 
tageous  reference  thereto ; 1  so  that,  when 
it  came  upon  the  stage,  it  might  appear 
that  the  main  of  the  plot  consisted  therein  ; 
and  that  whatever  was  acted  before  had 
principally  a  respect  thereto.  As,  therefore, 
from  the  beginning  of  things,  God  did  in 


*  1  Cor.  U.  8.  "  Isa.  vi.  9  ;  Matt.  xiii.  13  ;  Ezel 

xn.  2  ;  Acts  xxviii.  26  ;  Isa.  liii.  I.  »  Eph.  i  1 1 
2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Tit.  i.  2 ;  I  Cor.  ii.  7  Epli.  i.  3  ;  iii.  9 
Rom.  xvi.  25 ;  Col.  i.  26. 


a  gradual  method  make  real  preparations 
towards  it,  by  several  steps  imparting  dis¬ 
coveries  of  his  mind  about  it,  or  in  order 
thereto  (somewhat  to  Adam  himself,  more 
to  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  somewhat 
further  to  Moses,  much  more  yet  to  divers 
of  the  prophets  among  his  chosen  people, 
who  not  only  foretold  largely  concerning  it, 
but  delivered  divers  kinds  of  instruction 
conformable  to  it,  and  conducible  to  the 
promoting  and  entertainment  thereof),  so 
he  did  also  take  especial  care  by  many  ap¬ 
posite  representations  (w™  in¬ 

telligible  spectacles, y  or  objects  of  mental 
speculation,  Eusebius  calleth  them),  hand¬ 
somely  inserted  into  all  his  dispensations, 
to  set  it  out,  and  to  insinuate  his  meaning 
about  it ;  that  so  it  might  at  length  show 
itself  with  more  solemnity,  and  less  sur¬ 
prise:  the  most  eminent  persons,  therefore, 
whom  he  raised  up,  and  employed  in  his 
affairs,  tending  to  that  end,  as  they  did 
resemble  the  Messias  in  being  instruments 
of  God's  particular  grace  and  providence 
(being  indeed  inferior  Christs  and  Media¬ 
tors,  partial  Saviours  and  Redeemers  of  his 
people,  as  they  are  sometimes  called;1)  so 
they  were  ordered  in  several  circumstances 
of  their  persons,  in  divers  actions  they  per¬ 
formed,  in  the  principal  accidents  befalling 
them,  to  represent  him  (becoming  tlx.otir.oi 
Xpirro'i,  Christs  in  image,  as  Eusebius  again 
styleth  them : a)  the  rites  also  and  services 
of  religion  instituted  by  them  in  God’s  name 
were  adapted  to  the  same  purpose ;  b  they 
and  all  things  about  them,  by  God’s  espe¬ 
cial  direction  and  wise  care,  being  fitted  so 
as  to  be  congruous  emblems  and  shadows 
prefiguring  Christ,  and  whatever  apper¬ 
tained  to  him :  thus  was  Adam,  as  St.  Paul 
calleth  him,  a  type  of  Christ ; c  and  Abel, 
Melchisedec,  Isaac,  Moses,  Joshua,  David, 
Solomon,  Zorobabel,  are  intimated  to  have 
been  such  ;  the  most  signal  things  done  by 
them,  or  befalling  them,  having  been  suited 
to  answer  somewhat  remarkable  concerning 
him  ;  so  that  we  may  say  of  them  all,  as  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  did  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  they  served  to  the  subindication  and 
shadowing  of  heaveidy  things .*  In  David 
particularly  this  relation  is  so  plain,  that 
because  thereof,  in  the  prophets  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Hosea,  the  Messias  is  called 
by  his  name,  as  if  he  were  revived  in  the 
Messias. d  It  indeed  well  suited  the  dignity 
of  this  great  personage,  and  the  importance 

*  Heb.  viii  5,  —  Oinvtf  vt obit  y  uan  zees  rzta  kar^ir* 
cvffi  ra»»  tTOV {avion. 
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of  his  business,  that  he  should  have  ap¬ 
pointed  so  notable  heralds  and  harbingers 
to  go  before  his  face ;  furnished  with  con¬ 
spicuous  ensigns  and  badges  denoting  their 
relation  to  him.e  It  was  proper  that  God 
should  appear  to  have  had  always  an  ex¬ 
press  regard  toward  him:  it  consequently 
doth  serve  to  our  edification  ;  for  that  we, 
duly  comparing  things,  and  espying  this  ad¬ 
mirable  correspondency,  may  be  instructed 
thereby,  and  established  in  our  faith;  may 
be  excited  to  the  admiration  of  God's  wis¬ 
dom,  so  harmoniously  connecting  things, 
and  of  his  goodness,  so  provident  for  our 
welfare ;  may  also  be  induced  thereby  the 
more  highly  to  adore  the  Messias,  and  to 
esteem  his  design:  such  uses  St.  Paul  signi- 
fieth,  when,  having  compared  divers  tilings 
concerning  Moses  to  things  concerning 
Christ,  he  saith,  All  these  things  happened 
as  types ,  and  they  icere  written  for  our  ad¬ 
monition,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come S 

It  is  also  (both  for  illustration  and  proof 
of  these  things)  to  be  observed,  that  be¬ 
cause  those  eminent  servants  of  God  were 
representatives  of  Christ,  many  things  are 
spoken  of  them,  as  such ;  many  things  are 
ascribed  to  them,  which  only,  or  chiefly, 
were  intended  of  him  ;  their  names  are 
used  as  veils  to  cover  divers  things  con¬ 
cerning  him,  which  it  seemed  to  divine 
wisdom  not  so  convenient  in  a  more  open 
and  clear  manner  to  disclose  promiscuously 
to  all  men.  That  this  observation  is  true; 
that,  1  say,  under  the  names  of  persons 
representing  Christ  (or  of  things,  vve  may 
add,  adumbrating  his  things)  many  things 
are  intimated  principally  concerning  him 
and  his  dispensations,  may  be  collected 
and  confirmed  from  hence,  that  many 
things  are  attributed  to  persons  (and  to 
things  also)  which  do  not  agree  to  them ; 
many  things  were  promised  which  appear 
never  accomplished,  except  after  an  impro¬ 
per  and  hyperbolical  manner  of  expression, 
or  according  to  an  enormous  wideness  of 
interpretation ;  such  as  do  not  well  seem 
to  suit  the  nature  of  true  histories  and 
serious  promises:  thus,  for  instance,  many 
things  are  foretold  concerning  the  large 
extent  and  prosperous  state  of  the  Jewish 
church which  history  and  experience  do 
testify  never  (according  to  strictness  of 
literal  acceptation,  yea  not  in  any  tolerable 
degree,  near  the  height  of  what  the  words 
import)  to  have  come  to  pass :  thus  also, 
as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  argueth,h 
effects  are  attributed  to  the  Jewish  rites 

•  (Hcb.  via.  5;  x.  1 ;  lx.  23 ;  Gal.  Iv.  21 ;  Col.  11. 17.) 
i  1  Cor.  x.  11,  Ci  1  Pet.  i.  12.  «  laa.  xxv.  8. 
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and  sacrifices,  which  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  cannot  belong  to  them, 
otherwise  than  as  substitutes  and  shadows 
of  things  more  high  in  substance  and  effi¬ 
cacy  :  thus  also  what  is  with  solemn  oath 
promised  to  Solomon  (concerning  the  vast 
extent  and  endless  duration  of  his  empire 
in  righteousness,  peace,  and  prosperity  ; 1 
together  with  his  mighty  acts  and  success¬ 
ful  achievements)  doth  not  appear  directly 
in  any  competent  measure  to  have  been 
accomplished:  thus  also  David  (as  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  in  the  second  of  the  Acts  observeth,k 
and  groundeth  his  argumentation  on  it) 
speaketh  divers  things  of  himself,  which 
cannot  be  conceived  properly  and  literally 
agreeable  to  him :  such  things,  therefore, 
(having  some  truth  under  them)  are  rea- 
sonal  ly  supposed  to  be  intimations  of 
somewhat  appertaining  to  the  future  more 
perfect  state  of  things  under  the  Messias ; 
to  concern  him  (who  was  to  be  the  end  of 
the  law)  and  his  dispensation,  which  was 
to  be  the  accomplishment  of  all  things  pre¬ 
dicted  and  presignified :'  this  is  that  which 
St.  Austin  signifieth,  when  he  saith  of 
Christ,  that  Him  all  the  promises  of  the 
Jewish  nation ,  all  their  prophecies ,  priest¬ 
hoods,  sacrifices,  their  temple,  and  all  their 
sacraments  whatever,  did  resound,  or  ex¬ 
press.* 

Neither  are  these  things  only  said  ac¬ 
cording  to  suppositions  assumed  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  they  agree,  as  to 
their  general  importance,  to  the  sense  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  who  did  conceive  such 
mysterious  references  often  to  lie  couched 
under  the  letter  of  the  scriptures :  they 
did  suppose  every  where  a  Midrash,  or 
mystical  sense ;  which  they  very  studiously  j 
(even  to  an  excess  of  curiosity  and  dili-  < 
gence)  searched  after:  it  was  a  constant  1 
and  confident  opinion  of  their  doctors,  J 
that  all  things  in  Moses’  law  were  typi-  j 
cal,  and  capable  of  allegorical  exposition;  j 
and  Philo’s  writings  (composed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  our  Saviour’s  times)  do  show 
that  opinion  then  to  have  been  passable.! 
We  have  also  several  instances  and  inti¬ 
mations  thereof  in  the  New  Testament: 
neither  is  it  probable,  that  our  Lord  and 
the  apostles  would,  in  their  discourses  and 
disputations  with  the  Jews,  have  used  this 
way  of  alleging  and  interpreting  passages  , 
of  scripture,  if  they  in  general  had  not 
admitted  and  approved  it. 

*  Guem  Christum  — omnia  mentis  ltlius  nromisso, 
omncH  prophetiae.siicerdotio,  sacritlcia,  templum,  ef  I 
cunctu  omnino  sacraincnta  sonuerunt. — Aug.  ad  Vo •  J 
tut.  Ep.  3. 
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Why  God  should  choose  to  express 
matters  of  this  nature  in  such  a  manner, 
we  need  not  to  determine;*  it  might  be 
perhaps  for  reasons  only  known  to  himself, 
above  our  ken  or  cognizance :  yet  divers 
probable  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  it, 
yea  some  more  than  probable,  seeing  they 
are  expressed  or  hinted  in  scripture.  It 
might  be  for  a  decent  and  harmonious 
discrimination  of  times,  of  dispensations, 
of  persons ;  it  might  be  from  the  depth  of 
things  to  conciliate  reverence  to  them, 
and  to  raise  the  price  of  knowing  them, 
by  the  difficulty  of  attaining  thereto  ;  it 
might  be  by  exercise  to  improve  the  under¬ 
standings  of  men,  to  inflame  their  desire,  to 
excite  their  industry,  to  provoke  their  devo¬ 
tion,  to  render  them  modest  and  humble  ; 
it  might  be  for  occasion  to  reward  an  ho¬ 
nest  and  diligent  study  of  God’s  word,  and 
to  convey  special  gifts  of  interpretation ;  it 
might  be  to  conceal  some  things  from  some 
persons  unworthy  or  unfit  to  know  them, 
especially  from  haughty  and  self-conceited 
persons  ;  it  might  be  to  use  the  ignorance 
of  some  as  a  means  to  produce  some  great 
events  ;m  such  as  was  the  misusing  and 
persecuting  our  Lord:  for  such  reasons 
it  might  be,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
against  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  ne¬ 
cessary  that  all  things  should  be  plainly 
discovered  at  all  times,  and  to  all  persons  ; 
it  is  evident  that  some  things  are  couched 
in  parabolical  and  mysterious  expressions  ;n 
it  is  particularly  the  manner  of  propheti¬ 
cal  instruction  frequently  to  involve  things, 
the  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  which  is 
not  congruous  to  every  season,  nor  suitable 
to  every  capacity;  but  reserved  for  times, 
and  persons,  for  which  the  divine  wisdom 
only  knows  them  most  proper. 

These  things  being  thus  premised,  we 
come  to  our  particular  case,  and  say,  that 
(according  to  what  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  teach)  the  Messiah’s  being  to  suf¬ 
fer  was  in  divers  passages  of  the  ancient 
scripture  prefigured.  Supposing  the  thing 
itself  determined  to  be,  there  are  peculiar 
reasons  why  it  rather  so,  than  in  a  more 
open  manner,  should  be  represented,  con¬ 
tained  in  those  words  of  Tertullian :  The 
sacrament  indeed  (saith  he)  of  Christ's  pas¬ 
sion  ought  to  have  been  figured  in  the  (an¬ 
cient)  predications ;  forasmuch  as  that  the 
more  incredible  it  teas  (if  it  should  have  been 
preached  nakedly ),  the  more  offensive  it 

•  Vide  Chrys.  tom.  vi.  p.  G49,  &c.  658,  &c. 
m  Rev.  ii.  7;  xiii.  18;  xvii.  9  ;  Matt.  xiii.  9;  xxiv. 
15;  Dan.  ix.  I;  John  v.  39;  Luke  xxiv.  45;  1  Cor. 
xii.  10;  xiv.  2G ;  Eph.  i.  9,  10;  Mult.  xiii.  13;  xi.  25; 
vii.  G;  1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  Acts  Sii.  17.  °  Gal.  Iv.  4  ;  Epli. 
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would  have  been;  and  the  more  magnificent 
it  was,  the  more  it  was  to  be  overshadowed , 
that  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it  might 
be  cause  of  seeking  of  God's  grace,  f  Sup¬ 
posing  it  also  that  it  should  be,  it  is  plain 
that  the  passages  about  Abel,  Isaac,  Jo- 
sias,  Jeremiah,  and  the  like,  may  congru¬ 
ously  be  applied  thereto ;  that  the  elevation 
of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  slaying  the 
pascal  lamb,  may  appositely  represent  it ; 
the  Jewish  priests,  with  all  their  sacrifices, 
may  also  with  reason  be  brought  in,  and 
accommodated  thereto:  these  things  in¬ 
deed  by  themselves  solitarily  are  not  apt 
peremptorily  to  evince  that  it  should  be ; 
yet  do  they  handsomely  suit  it,  and  adorn 
the  supposition  thereof ;  according  to  the 
notion  premised  about  the  figurative  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  matters  of  the  old  world 
before  the  Messias,  and  the  new  one  after 
him.  But  with  a  clearer  evidence  and 
stronger  force  we  may  affirm,  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  sufferings  were  implied  in  the  afflic¬ 
tions  ascribed  to  his  representative  king 
David,  such  as  he  in  several  Psalms  (in 
the  35th,  69th,  109th,  118th,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  22d  Psalm)  describeth  them; 
wherein  divers  passages,  expressing  the 
extreme  sadness  and  forlornness  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  occur,  which  by  the  history  of  his 
life  do  not  so  well,  according  to  the  literal 
signification  of  words,  appear  congruous 
to  his  person ;  which  therefore  there  is  a 
necessity,  or  at  least  much  reason,  that 
they  should  be  applied  to  the  Messias, 
whom  that  holy  king  did  represent. 

Which  being  admitted,  comparing  the 
passages  we  find  there  to  that  which  befell 
Jesus,  we  may  observe  an  admirable  har¬ 
mony  ;  there  being  scarce  any  part  of  his 
affliction  in  his  life,  or  any  circumstance 
thereof  at  his  death,  which  is  not  in  express 
and  emphatical  terms  there  set  out.  'I  here 
we  have  expressed  his  low  and  despicable 
estate  ( I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man  ;  the  re¬ 
proach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people :°) 
—  the  causeless  hatred  and  enmity  of  the 
populacy  and  of  the  great  ones  toward  him 
(  They  that  hate  me  without  a  cause  are  more 
than  the  hairs  of  my  head;  they  that  would 
destroy  me,  being  mine  enemies  wrongfully, 
are  mighty;  they  compassed  me  about  with 
words  of  hatred,  and  fought  against  me 
without  a  cause: v) — the  ingrateful  requital 
for  all  the  good  intended  and  performed  by 
him  (  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  and 

t  Ftique  sacramcntum  passionis  ipsius  figurari  in 
prsedicationibus  oportucrat,  quantoque  incredibile, 
tanto  magia  scandaUmi  futurum,  quantoque  magnifl- 
eum,  tanto  magis  udunibrandutn  ;  ut  difiicultas  intel¬ 
lect  ils  graliam  Dei  qiiaireret.—  Tert.  in  Jud.  10. 
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hatred  fur  my  love:) — their  rejecting  him 
(  The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  be¬ 
come  the  head  stone  of  the  comer:’1) — their  in¬ 
sidious  and  calumnious  proceedings  against 
him  (  Without  cause  have  they  hid  for  me 
their  net  in  a  pit ,  which  without  cause  they 
have  digged  for  my  soul.  And,  False  u-it- 
nesses  did  rise  up ;  they  laid  to  my  charge 
things  that  I  knew  not.  And,  The  mouth 
of  the  wicked  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceit¬ 
ful  are  opened  against  me ;  they  have  spoken 
against  me  with  a  lying  tongue :r  —  their 
bitter  insulting  over  him  in  his  affliction 
(But  in  mine  adversity  they  rejoiced ,  and 
gathered  themselves  together;  yea ,  the  ob¬ 
jects  gathered  themselves  together  against 
me.)  They  persecute  him  whom  thou  hast 
smitten ,  and  they  talk  to  the  grief  of  those 
whom  thou  hast  wounded:  *<*<  ‘ »i  ri  ciXyss 
ruy  rgaupdrun  pcu  r^oirdtixav,  and  to  the  Smart 
of  my  wounds  they  have  added  *  (say  the 
LXX.) — their  scornful  reviling,  flouting, 
and  mocking  him  ( All  they  that  see  me 
laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  the  lip ,  they 
shake  the  head ,  saying,  lie  trusted  in  the 
Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him ;  let  him  de¬ 
liver  him,  seeing  he  delighteth  in  him.'  And, 
/  became  a  reproach  unto  them;  when  they 
looked  upon  me,  they  shaked  their  heads: 
They  opened  their  mouth  wide  against  me, 
and  said,  Aha,  aha,  our  eye  hath  seen  it. 

’Etfligaedv  pi,  i£ipvx'rriptrdv  pi  pux mprpiy,  i- 

i\a.i  lx’  \ul  robs  oiovru.;  celruy  They  tempted 
me,  they  extremely  mocked  me,  they  gnashed 
their  teeth  upon  me:") — their  cruel  and  con¬ 
temptuous  usage  of  him  ( Dogs  have  com¬ 
passed  me;  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have 
enclosed  me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my 
feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones ;  they  look  and 
stare  upon  me  A) — their  abusive  dealing 
with  him,  when  he  in  his  distress  called  for 
some  refreshment  (  They  gave  me  gall for  my 
meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar 
to  drink :") — their  disposal  of  his  garments 
upon  his  suffering  (They  part  my  garments 
among  them,andcast  lots  upon  my  vesture  :x) 
— his  being  deserted  of  his  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  thence  destitute  of  all  conso¬ 
lation  (/  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my 
brethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's 
children; —  I  am  full  of  heaviness;  and  1 
looked  for  some  to  take  pity ,  but  there 
was  none;  and  fur  comforters ,  but  I  found 
noned) —  the  sense  of  God’s  withholding 
his  favour  and  help  ( My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  f  why  art  thou  so  far 
from  helping  met*) —  his  charitable  dispo- 

q  Psal.  xxxv.  12;  cix.  5;  cxvill.  22.  '  Psal.  xxxv. 
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sition  and  demeanour  toward  his  enemies 
and  persecutors  (But  as  for  me,  when  they 
were  sick  (when  they  did  trouble  me*  say 
the  LXX.)  my  clothing  was  sackcloth:  I 
humbled  myself  with  fasting ,  and  my  prayer 
returned  unto  my  own  bosom.  I  behaved 
myself  as  though  it  had  been  my  f  riend  or 
brother:  I  bowed  down  heavily  as  one  that 
moumeth  fur  his  mother.*)  Which  passages, 
and  the  like,  how  patly  and  punctually  they 
do  square  to  respective  passages  in  the  gos¬ 
pels,  I  need  not  to  show ;  we  do,  I  presume, 
all  of  us  wTell  enough  remember  that  both 
most  doleful  and  comfortable  history,  to  be 
able  ourselves  to  make  the  application. 

But  there  further  are  not  only  such 
oblique  intimations,  or  significations  of  this 
matter,  shrouded  under  the  coverture  of 
other  persons  and  names ;  but  very  direct 
and  immediate  predictions  concerning  the 
Messiah’s  being  to  suffer,  most  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  :  that  whole  famous  chapter  (the 
33d)  of  Isaiah  doth  most  evidently  and 
fully  declare  it,  wherein  the  kind,  manner, 
causes,  ends,  and  consequences  of  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  together  with  his  behaviour  under 
them,  are  graphically  represented :  his  ap¬ 
pearing  meanness  (He  hath  no  form  nor 
comeliness ;  and  when  ice  shall  see  him,  there 
is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him:)  — 
the  disgrace,  contempt,  repulses,  and  re¬ 
jection  he  underwent  (He  is  despised  and 
rejected  of  men — we  hid  our  faces  from  him ; 
he  teas  despised ,  and  we  esteemed  him  not :) 
—  his  afflicted  state  (He  is  a  man  of  sor- 
roics,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  we  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted:) — the  bitter  and  painful  manner 
of  his  affliction  (He  was  stricken;  he  bare 
stripes;  he  was  wounded  and  bruised:)  — 
his  being  accused,  adjudged,  and  con¬ 
demned  ;is  a  malefactor  ( He  was  taken  from 
prison  and  from  judgment  —  he  was  num¬ 
bered  among  the  transgressors :) — his  death 
consequent  (He  poured  out  his  said  unto 
death;  he  was  cut  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living:'') — the  design  and  end  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  they  were  appointed  and  inflicted  by 
Divine  l’rovidence  for  our  sake,  and  in  our 
stead ;  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  and 
our  salvation  ( It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  —  he 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  ivas 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and.  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed — surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs ,  and  carried  our  sorrows — for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  he  was  stricken — 

*  ’Ev  too  a vro'vf  fLci. 
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the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of 
of  us  all:c) — his  sustaining  all  this  with  a 
willing,  quiet,  humble  patience,  and  perfect 
meekness  (He  was  oppressed ,  and  he  was 
afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth;  he  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ,  and  as 
a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb ,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth : )  —  his  charitable 
praying  for  his  persecutors,  and  designing 
their  welfare  ( He  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors  :A) — the  blessed  consequences 
and  happy  success  of  his  sufferings,  in  the 
conversion  and  justification  of  men ;  in  per¬ 
forming  God’s  will  and  work ;  in  being  sa¬ 
tisfied,  rewarded,  and  exalted  himself  (He 
shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper 
in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfed:  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many: 
—  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great, 
and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong:*) 
which  passages,  as  they  do  most  exactly 
suit  unto  Jesus,  and  might  in  a  sort  consti¬ 
tute  a  true  historical  narration  of  what  he 
did  endure,  together  with  the  doctrines 
delivered  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  in¬ 
tents  and  effects  of  his  sufferings,  so  that 
they  did,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  relate  to  the  Messias,  may 
from  several  considerations  be  made  appa¬ 
rent  ;  the  context  and  coherence  of  all  this 
passage  with  thfe  matters  precedent  and 
subsequent,  the  which  plainly  do  respect 
the  Messias  and  his  times,  do  argue  it; 
How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  !  and, 
Behold ,  my  servant  shall  deal  prudently ,f 
&c.  are  passages  immediately  going  before ; 
to  which  this  chapter  is  knit  in  way  of  con¬ 
tinuation  ;  and  immediately  after  it  doth 
follow,  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not 
bear,g  &c.  being  a  no  less  perspicuous  than 
elegant  description  of  the  church,  enlarged 
by  accession  of  the  Gentiles,  which  was  to 
be  brought  to  pass  by  the  Messias.  The 
general  scope  of  this  whole  prophecy  en- 
forceth  the  same  conclusion ;  and  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  this  particular  prediction  to 
any  other  person  imaginable  beside  the 
Messias  doth  further  evince  it ;  so  high 
are  the  things  ascribed  to  the  suffering 
person  ;  as  that  he  should  bear  the  sins  of 
all  God's  people,  and  heal  them ;  that  he 
should  by  his  knowledge  justify  many  (or 
the  multitude;)  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  should  prosper  in  his  hand  to  these 
grand  purposes;  that  God  would  divide 
him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  that  Tie 

'  Isa.  liii.  10,  6,  4,  8,  6,  12.  d  Isa.  liii.  7, 12.  'Isa 
Uii.  10,  11,  12.  i  Isa.  lii.  7,  13.  *  Isa.  li v.  1,  &c. 


should  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong:  the 
magnificency  and  importance  of  which  say¬ 
ings  (rightly  understood  and  weighed)  do 
well  agree  with  the  Messias,  but  not  to 
any  other  person  or  simple  man :  whence 
if  the  ancient  Jews  had  reason  to  believe  a 
Messias  was  to  come  (as  they  with  general 
consent  did  suppose  they  had),  they  had 
as  much  reason  to  apply  this  place,  as  any 
other,  to  him,  and  thence  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  designed  to  be  an  eminent  suf¬ 
ferer.  And  indeed  divers  of  the  ancient 
Targiunists  and  most  learned  Rabbins  did 
expound  this  place  of  the  one  Messias, 
which  was  to  come ;  as  the  Pugio  fidei, 
and  other  learned  writers,  do  by  several 
express  testimonies  declare.  This  place 
also  discovereth  the  vanity  of  that  figment 
devised  by  some  later  Jews  ;  wrho,  to  evade 
it,  and  to  oppose  Jesus,  have  affirmed  there 
was  to  be  a  double  Messias;  one,  who 
should  be  much  afflicted;  another,  who 
should  greatly  prosper  ;  since  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  here  both  great  afflictions  and 
glorious  performances  concurrently  are 
ascribed  to  the  same  person. 

The  same  things  are  by  parts  also  clearly 
foretold  in  other  places  of  this  prophet, 
and  in  other  prophetical  Scriptures  ;  by 
Isaiah  again  in  the  chapter  immediately 
preceding,  Behold  (saith  God  there),  my 
servant  shall  deal  prudently:  he  shall  be 
exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high  :h 
there  is  God’s  servant  (he,  who  in  way  of 
excellency  is  such,  that  is,  in  the  style  of 
this  prophet,  the  Messias)  in  his  real  glo¬ 
rious  capacity.  It  followeth  concerning  his 
external  appearance ;  His  visage  was  so 
marred  more  than  any  man's,  and  his  form 
more  than  the  sons  of  men.  And  again,  in 
the  49th  chapter  ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to 
him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the 
nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers. 
Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall 
worship.'  What  can  be  more  express  and 
clear,  than  that  it  is  signified  here  that  the 
Messias,  who  should  subject  the  world, 
with  its  sovereign  powers,  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  veneration  of  himself,  was 
to  be  despised  by  men,  to  be  detested  by 
the  Jewish  people,  to  appear  in  a  servile 
and  base  condition?  The  same  prophet 
doth  again,  in  the  50th  chapter,  bring  him 
in  speaking  thus:  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked 
off  the  hair  ;  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame 
and  spitting. >  His  offending  the  Jews,  so 
as  thereby  to  aggravate  their  sins  and  ac¬ 
celerate  their  punishment,  is  also  thus  ex- 
b  Isa.  lii.  13,  14.  1  Isa.  xlix.  7.  I  Isa.  1. 6. 
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pressed  by  the  same  prophet:  And  lie  shall 
be  for  a  sanctuary  ;  but  fur  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  for  a  rock  of  offence  to  both 
the  houses  of  Israel ,  for  a  gin  and  for  a 
snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  A 

The  prophet  Zechariah  doth  also  in  se¬ 
veral  places  very  roundly  express  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  his  low  condition,  in  those  words: 
Behold ,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee ;  lowly ,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass'  (that  is,  pauper ,  mean 
and  sorry  to  appearance.)  His  manner 
of  death  in  those  words:  Awake ,  O  sword, 
against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man 
that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  : 
smite  the  shepherd ,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered .m  And  again,  I  will  pour  upon 
the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jerusalem ,  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplications ;  and  they  shall  look  upon 
me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall 
mourn ,  &c.“  The  prophet  Daniel  also,  in 
that  place  from  which  probably  the  name 
Messias  was  taken,  and  which  most  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioneth  him,  saith,  that  after 
sixty-two  weeks  the  Messias  shall  be  cut  off, 
but  not  for  himself.0  Now,  from  all  these 
passages  of  scripture  (beside  divers  others 
to  the  same  purpose,  observable  by  those 
whose  industry  is  assisted  by  divine  illumi¬ 
nation)  we  may  well  conclude  with  our 
Lord,  On  cutu  yiygarr'rxi,  xat  ovr&if  1S11  Ta - 
tut  tA  Xaurrie  That  thus  it  was  written,  and 
thus  (according  to  the  prophet’s  foreshew- 
ing)  it  was  to  happen,  that  the  Christ  should 
suffer  ;p  suffer  in  a  life  of  penury  and  dis¬ 
grace,  in  a  death  of  sorrow  and  shame. 

That  it  was  to  fall  out  thus,  might  also 
be  well  inferred  by  reasons  grounded  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  Messiah’s  person,  and 
upon  the  nature  of  his  performances,  such 
as  they  are  described  in  prophetical  scrip¬ 
ture  :  he  was  to  be  really,  and  plainly  to 
appear,  a  person  of  most  admirable  virtue 
and  goodness ;  but  never  (as  even  pagan 
philosophers  have  observed)  was,  or  can 
there  be  any  such  without  undergoing  the 
trial  of  great  affliction.*  He  was  to  be  an 
universal  pattern  to  men  of  all  sorts  (espe¬ 
cially  to  the  greatest  part  of  men,  that  is, 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted)  of  all  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  to  exemplify  particularly  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  duty  (humility,  patience, 
meekness ,  charity ,  self-denial ,  entire  resig¬ 
nation  to  God’s  will :)  this  he  should  not 
have  had  opportunity  or  advantage  of  do¬ 
ing,  should  he  have  been  high,  wealthy, 
splendid,  and  prosperous  in  secular  mat¬ 
ters  :  he  was  to  exercise  great  pity  and 

•  Plato,  Seneca,  &c. 
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sympathy  toward  all  mankind;  toward  the 
doing  which  it  was  requisite  that  he  should 
himself  taste  and  feel  the  inconveniences, 
troubles,  pains,  and  sorrows  incident  to  us. 
He  was  to  advance  the  repute  of  spiritual 
goods  and  eternal  blessings,  depressing  the 
value  of  these  corporeal  and  temporal  things 
which  men  do  so  fondly  admire  and  dote 
on:  the  most  compendious  and  effectual 
way  of  doing  which  was  by  an  exemplary 
neglect  or  rejection  of  worldly  glories  and 
enjoyments  ;f  refusing  the  honours,  profits, 
and  pleasures  here  adjoined  to  a  high  state. 
He  was,  by  the  most  kindly,  gentle,  and 
peaceable  means,  to  erect  a  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  ;  by  pure  force  of  reason  to  subdue  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men  to  the  love 
and  obedience  of  God  ;  by  wise  instruction 
to  raise  in  us  the  hopes  of  future  recom¬ 
penses  in  heaven :  to  the  accomplishment 
of  which  purposes,  temporal  glory  (work¬ 
ing  on  the  carnal  apprehensions  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  men)  had  rather  been  prejudicial 
than  conducible.  He  was  to  accomplish  and 
manage  his  great  designs  by  means  super¬ 
natural  and  divine,  the  which  would  surely 
become  more  conspicuous  by  the  visible 
meanness  and  impoteney  of  his  state.  He 
was  also  most  highly  to  merit  from  God, 
for  himself  and  for  us  (to  merit  God’s  high 
approbation  of  what  he  did,  God’s  favour 
and  grace  to  us ;)  this  he  could  not  per¬ 
form  so  well,  as  by  willingly  enduring,  for 
God’s  sake,  and  in  our  behalf,  the  most 
hard  and  grievous  things.  He  was,  in  fine, 
designed  perfectly  to  save  us,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  appease  God’s  wrath,  to  satisfy 
divine  justice,  to  expiate  our  sins;  where¬ 
to  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  undergo 
what  we  had  deserved,  being  punished  and 
afflicted  for  us. 

Now  that  Jesus  our  Lord  did  most  tho¬ 
roughly  correspond  to  whatever  is  in  this 
kind  declared  by  the  prophets  concerning 
the  Messias,  we  need  not,  by  minutely  re¬ 
lating  the  known  history  of  his  life  and 
death,  make  out  any  further,  since  the  whole 
matter  is  palpably  notorious,  and  no  ad¬ 
versary  can  deny  it :  I  shall  therefore  con¬ 
clude,  that  it  is  a  clear  and  certain  truth 
which  St.  Peter  in  our  text  affirmeth,  that 
those  things  which  God  before  had  showed 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ 
should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled. 

Now,  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 

"  Vide  Tiicodoti  Drat,  in  Eph.  1,  Coucil.  p.  WJ7. 
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power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne ,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever .q  Amen. 


SERMON  LXXVII. 

A  WHIT-SUNDAY  SERMON  OF  THE  GIFT  OF 
THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

Acts  ii.  38 - And  ye  shall  receive  the 

gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Among  the  divers  reasonable  grounds  and 
ends  of  the  observing  festival  solemnities 
(such  as  are  comforting  the  poor  by  hospi¬ 
table  relief,  refreshing  the  weary  labourer 
by  cessation  from  ordinary  toil,  maintain¬ 
ing  good-will  among  neighbours  by  cheer¬ 
ful  and  free  conversation,  quickening  our 
spirits  and  raising  our  fancies  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  representations  and  divertisements, 
infusing  and  preserving  good  humour  in 
people ;  *  a  such  as  are  also  the  decent  con¬ 
spiring  in  public  expressions  of  special 
reverence  to  God,  withdrawing  our  minds 
from  secular  cares,  and  engaging  them  to 
spiritual  meditations),  the  two  principal 
designs  of  them  seem  to  be  these  : 

1 .  The  affording  occasion  (or  rather  im¬ 
posing  a  constraint  upon  us)  with  a  compe¬ 
tent  frequency  to  attend  unto,  to  consider 
upon,  to  instruct  ourselves  and  others  in 
the  mysterious  'doctrines  and  institutions 
of  our  religion. 

2.  The  engaging  us  seasonably  to  prac¬ 
tise  that  great  duty  of  thankfully  remem¬ 
bering  and  praising  God  for  those  eminent 
mercies  and  favours,  which  by  his  great 
grace  and  goodness  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  us. 

For  these  purposes  chiefly  did  God  him¬ 
self  appoint  the  Jewish  festivals;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  passover,  the  reason  of  which 
being  instituted  is  thus  expressed :  that 
thou  mayest  remember  the  day  when  thou 
earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  all 
the  days  of  thy  life : b  which  words  imply 
that  the  observation  of  that  solemnity  did 
serve  to  preserve  the  memory,  yea  the  con¬ 
tinual  remembrance  of  that  so  notable  a 
blessing,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
totally  forgotten,  or  seldom  considered  ; 
the  same  did  also  suggest  occasion  of  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  reasons  of  its  ap¬ 
pointment,  procuring  consequently  needful 

. *  6tKrti{eLtr tf  ri  tw  0. inttn  Ttfuxos 
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information  in  that  material  point  of  their 
religion ;  as  doth  appear  by  those  words  of 
God,  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your 
children  shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye 
by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord s  passover .c 

In  compliance  with  which  prudent  de¬ 
signs,  the  Christian  church,  from  her  first 
infancy,  hath  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  recommending  to  her  children  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  her  chief  holy  festivals, d  con¬ 
tinuing  the  time,  and  retaining  the  name, 
although  changing  or  improving  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  reason  of  those  ancient  ones ;  the 
divine  Providence  concurring  to  further 
such  proceeding,  by  so  ordering  the  events 
of  things  that  the  seasons  of  dispensing  the 
evangelical  blessings  should  fall  in  with 
those  wherein  the  legal  benefits  most  re¬ 
sembling  and  representing  them  were  com¬ 
memorated  ;  that  so  there  might  be  as  well 
a  happy  coincidence  of  time,  as  correspon¬ 
dence  in  matter,  between  the  ancient  and 
new  solemnities ;  whence  as  the  exhibition 
of  evangelical  doctrines  and  mysteries  did 
meet  with  minds  more  suitably  prepared  to 
entertain  them,  and  as  less  innovation  from 
former  usage  did  appear  (a  thing  observ¬ 
able  to  be  respected  in  most  or  all  the  po¬ 
sitive  institutions  of  our  religion),  so  withal 
Christians  were  engaged,  while  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  fresh  greater  mercies  by  God 
vouchsafed  to  them,  to  reflect  also  upon  the 
favours,  from  the  same  stock  of  goodness, 
indulged  by  him  to  his  ancient  people ;  that 
as  those  should  chiefly  be  remembered,  so 
these  should  not  wholly  be  forgotten  :  thus 
did  God  dispose,  that  our  Saviour  should 
then  suffer,  when  the  Paschal  Lamb  was 
to  be  offered ;  or  that  the  redemption  of 
the  world  from  sin  and  misery  should  then 
be  celebrated  by  us,  when  the  deliverance 
from  the  Egyptian  slavery  was  comme¬ 
morated  by  them:  and  so  (that  we  may 
approach  to  our  purpose)  at  the  time  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
rejoice  before  the  Lord*  rendering  thanks 
unto  him  for  the  harvest  newly  gathered  in, 
and  the  earth’s  good  fruits  (the  main  sup¬ 
ports  and  comforts  of  this  life)  which  were 
by  God’s  blessing  bestowed  on  them,  then 
did  God  bountifully  impart  the  first  fruits  of 
his  holy  Spirit,  the  food  of  our  souls  and 
refreshment  of  our  hearts;  then  did  he 
cause  his  labourers  to  put  their  sickle  into 
the  spiritual  harvest;  converting  souls,  and 
gathering  them  as  mature  fruits  into  the 
garners  of  the  church. 

At  the  very  season  also  (which  is  re- 
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mai-kable)  that  the  Law  was  delivered  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  ancient  covenant  esta¬ 
blished  which  did  happen  at  Pentecost,  as 
may  be  probably  collected  from  the  text, 
and  is  commonly  supposed  by  the  Jewish 
doctors,  who  therefore  called  this  feast 
mm  nnDiy  ^e  j°y  (or  joyful  feast)  <f 
the  Law,*  in  signification  of  their  joy,  using 
then  to  crown  their  heads  with  garlands, 
and  strew  their  houses  with  green  herbs  ; 
at  that  very  time  was  the  Christian  law  most 
signally  promulged,  and  the  new  covenant’s 
ratification  most  solemnly  declared  by  the 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  benefit,  therefore,  and  blessing, which 
at  this  time  we  are  bound  especially  to  con¬ 
sider  and  commemorate,*  is  in  effect  the 
publication  and  establishment  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  evangelical,  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes,  and  all  our  claims  to  happiness;  but 
more  immediately  and  directly  the  donation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  to  all  its  members  ;  for  the  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  more  truly  valuing  of  which 
most  excellent  benefit,  let  us  briefly  declare 
the  nature  and  design  thereof. 

Almighty  God,  seeing  the  generality  of 
mankind  alienated  from  himself  by  gross 
ignoraime  of  its  duty  toward  him,  and  by 
habituaTinclinations  to  violate  his  holy  laws 
(originally  implanted  by  him  in  our  nature, 
or  anciently  revealed  to  our  first  parents), 
immersed  in  error,  enslaved  to  vice,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  woful  consequences  of 
them,  severe  punishment  and  extreme  mi¬ 
sery  ;  was  pleased,  in  his  immense  goodness 
and  pity,  to  design  its  rescue  from  that  sad 
condition ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  gra¬ 
cious  design,  did  resolve  upon  expedients 
the  most  admirable  and  most  efficacious 
that  could  be :  for  to  redeem  men  from  the 
tyranny  of  sin  and  hell,  to  reconcile  them 
to  himself,  to  recover  them  into  a  happy 
state,  he  sent  his  own  only  beloved  Son  out 
of  his  bosom  into  this  world,  clothed  with 
our  nature ;  by  him,  as  by  a  Plenipotentiary 
Commissioner  from  himself,  inviting  all 
men  to  return  unto  him  ;  declaring  himself, 
by  the  meritorious  obedience,  the  expiatory 
passion,  the  effectual  intercession  of  his  dear 
Son,  abundantly  satisfied  for,  and  ready  to 
grant  a  full  pardon  of  all  offences  com¬ 
mitted  against  him  in  their  state  of  error 
and  estrangement;  to  admit  them  into  a 
state  of  present  indemnity  and  peace,  yea 
to  settle  them  in  perpetual  alliance  and 
friendship  with  himself,  upon  most  fair  and 
gentle  terms ;  namely,  that  renouncing 

*  TllVTKXOO-Tr.V  XCLl  'T*lCu*,T6(  IT  tl  Yj Ul  OCV , 
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their  erroneous  principles,  and  reforming 
their  vicious  courses  of  life,  they  cheerfully 
would  embrace  his  merciful  overtures,  and 
thereafter  conform  their  lives  to  his  right¬ 
eous  laws ;  the  which,  together  with  all  his 
good  intentions  concerning  them,  he,  by 
the  same  blessed  agent,  clearly  discovered 
to  them ;  fully  by  him  instructing  them  in 
their  duty,  and  strongly  encouraging  them 
to  the  performance  thereof  by  the  promise 
of  most  bountiful  rewards ;  his  certain  love 
and  favour,  attended  with  endless  joy  and 
bliss.  Thus  did  (as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it) 
the  saving  grace  of  God  appear  unto  all  men , 
teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  right - 
eously ,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  blessed  hope.* 

But  to  render  this  wonderfully  gracious 
design  successful,  in  a  way  of  wisdom  and 
reasonable  proceeding  accommodated  to 
the  capacities  of  human  nature,  it  was 
requisite  that  there  should  be  provided 
convincing  arguments  to  persuade  men  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  these  things  (that 
indeed  such  an  extraordinary  agent,  with 
such  a  message,  was  come  from  heaven), 
effectual  means  of  admonishing  and  ex¬ 
citing  men  to  a  heedful  advertency  toward 
them,  competent  motives  to  a  cordial  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  them;  a  power  also  sufficient, 
notwithstanding  their  natural  impotency 
and  instability,  to  continue  them  in  the  be¬ 
lief,  to  uphold  them  in  the  practice  of  the 
duties  prescribed,  in  the  performance  of 
the  conditions  required. 

For  if  it  were  not  very  credible,  that 
God  had  truly  those  intentions  toward  us, 
or  if  we  did  not  much  regard  the  overture 
of  them,  or  if  we  did  not  conceive  the  busi¬ 
ness  highly  to  concern  us ;  or  if,  resolving 
to  comply  with  the  gospel,  we  yet  were 
unable  to  discharge  the  conditions  thereof, 
the  design  would  totally  be  frustrated,  and 
of  itself  come  to  nothing.  To  prevent 
which  disappointment  of  his  merciful  inten¬ 
tions,  Almighty  God  did  abundantly  pro¬ 
vide,  in  a  manner  and  measure  suitable  to 
the  glorious  importance  of  them ;  for  to 
the  ministry  of  his  eternal  Wisdom  he  ad¬ 
joined  the  efficacy  of  his  eternal  love,  and 
blessed  Spirit ;  the  which  not  only  con¬ 
ducted  God  our  Saviour  into  his  fleshly 
tabernacle,  and  with  unmeasurable  commu¬ 
nications''  of  himself  did  continually  re¬ 
side  within  him,  but  also  did  attend  him  in 
the  conspicuous  performance  of  numberless 
miraculous  works,  implying  divine  pow'er 
and  goodness,  as  exceeding  not  only  any 
natural,  but  all  created  power  (such  as 
«  Tit.  ii.  II,  12.  b  John  iii.  34. 
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were  by  mere  word  and  will  healing  the 
sick  and  restoring  the  maimed,  ejecting 
evil  spirits,  discerning  the  secret  thoughts 
of  men,  foretelling  contingent  events,  re¬ 
viving  the  dead,  raising  himself  from  the 
grave;)  which  works,  some  expressly, 
others  by  parity  of  reason,  are  ascribed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit;  for,  If  (saith  our  Lord) 
I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils — 
and,  God  (saith  St.  Peter)  anointed  him 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ,  and  with  power  ;  who 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  by  the  Devil:  and,  Who 
(saith  St.  Paul)  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God ,  according  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead:'  so  did  God 
afford  the  most  evident  attestation  that 
could  be  to  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s 
quality,  commission,  and  doctrine;  by  so 
clear  and  rousing  significations  did  God 
invite  men  to  take  notice  of  these  things. 

But  further  to  induce  them  heartily  to 
comply  with  these  gracious  overtures,  and 
to  render  them  thoroughly  available  to  the 
purpose  designed,  the  salvation  of  men, 
according  to  the  terms  prescribed,  of  faith 
in  God,  and  obedience  to  his  command¬ 
ments,  God  was  pleased  further  to  resolve, 
and  he  faithfully  *  did  promise,  that  he 
would  impart  the  same  blessed  Spirit,  as 
a  continual  guide  and  assistant  to  ali  those 
who  seriously  would  entertain  those  ten¬ 
ders  of  mercy,  sincerely  resolving  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  conditions. 

Now,  although  the  natural  and  ordinary 
manner  of  this  divine  Spirit’s  operation 
(like  that  of  all  spirits  and  more  subtile 
substances)  is  not  by  violent  and  sensible 
impressions,*  but  rather  in  way  of  imper¬ 
ceptible  penetration,  or  gentle  insinuating 
of  itself  into  the  subject  upon  which  it 
worketh,  hardly  discovering  itself  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  notable  effects  resulting 
from  it ;  and  although  likewise  the  proper 
and  principal  effects  thereof,  according  to 
divine  designation,  do  relate  to  the  further¬ 
ing  our  performance  of  the  said  conditions 
requisite  toward  our  salvation,  that  is,  to 
the  cherishing  our  faith  and  quickening  our 
obedience ;  disposing  men  to  perform  vir¬ 
tuous  actions,  rather  than  to  achieve  won¬ 
drous  exploits ;  yet  more  fully  to  satisfy  the 
doubtful,  to  convince  the  incredulous  (to 
confound  the  obstinate)  world  about  the 
truth  of  his  intentions,  more  illustriously 
to  manifest  the  completion  of  his  promise, 
more  surely  to  fortify  the  faithful  against 
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the  scandals  and  temptations,  which  their 
profession  would  incur ,f  God  was  pleased 
after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  and  when  the 
apostolical  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  did  commence,  to  dispense  both 
to  the  teachers  and  the  disciples  thereof 
more  liberal  communications  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  attended  with  notorious,  strange, 
and  wonderful  effects,  apt  to  provoke  the 
admiration  of  men,  to  persuade  their  judg¬ 
ments,  to  prevail  upon  their  affections,  to 
produce  within  them  strong  desires  of 
partaking  so  high  a  privilege  and  excellent 
endowments 

The  memorial,  therefore,  of  that  most 
gracious  and  glorious  dispensation,  the 
Christian  church  wisely  and  piously  hath 
continually  preserved,  obliging  us  at  this 
time  peculiarly  to  bless  God  for  that  in¬ 
comparable  and  inestimable  gift,  conferred 
then  most  visibly  upon  the  Church,  and 
still  really  bestowed  upon  every  particular 
member,  duly  incorporated  thereinto. 

I  say,  bestowed  upon  every  particular 
member  of  the  church ;  for  the  evangelical 
covenant  doth  extend  to  every  Christian; 
and  a  principal  ingredient  thereof  is  the 
collation  of  this  Spirit;  which  is  the  finger 
of  God,  whereby  (according  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah’s  description  of  that  cove¬ 
nant)  God's  law  is  put  into  their  inward 
parts,  and  written  in  their  hearts ;  inscribed 
(as  St.  Paul  allusively  speaketh)  not  with 
ink,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not 
in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart ;k  not  only,  as  the  Jewish  law  re¬ 
presented,  from  without  to  the  senses,  but 
impressed  within  upon  the  mind  and  affec¬ 
tions  ;  whence  God’s  Spirit  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  promise ,'  the  donation  thereof 
being  the  peculiar  promise  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  end  of  our  Saviour's  undertaking 
is  by  St.  Paul  declared,  that  we  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by  fuith,m 
that  is,  by  embracing  Christianity  might 
partake  thereof,  accprding  to  God’s  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and  the  apostolical  ministry  or  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  gospel  is  styled  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  tasting  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  participation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  part  of  a  Christian’s  charter ;  “  and  the 
susception  of  Christianity  is  thus  described 
by  St.  Paul:  But  we  are  bound  to  give 
thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren  be- 

f  T£f  yocf  roHv  TvuiuxrixZv  rat  fx.lv  ato^at- 
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loved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  chosen 
you  from  the  beginning  to  salvation ,  through 
sunctif  cation  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth:0  and  our  Saviour  instructed  Nieo- 
demus,  that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  (that  is,  become  a  Christian, 
or  subject  of  God’s  spiritual  kingdom)  with¬ 
out  being  regenerated  by  water ,  and  by  the 
Spirit ,p  that  is,  without  baptism,  and  the 
spiritual  grace  attending  it ;  according  as 
St.  Peter  doth  in  the  words  adjoining  to 
our  text  imply,  that  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  annexed  to  holy  baptism: 
Repent  (saith  he)  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins ,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  °f  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  (that 
great  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  is  unto 
you ,  and  to  your  children ,  and  to  all  that  are 
afar  off. ,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  call;'1  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised  to  all,  how  far  soever  distant  in 
place  or  time,  whoever  shall  be  invited  unto, 
and  shall  embrace  the  Christian  profession. 
St.  John  also  maketh  it  to  be  the  distinc¬ 
tive  mark  of  those  in  whom  Christ  abideth, 
and  who  dwell  in  Christ,  that  is,  of  all  true 
Christians,  to  have  this  Spirit:  Hereby 
(saith  he)  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by 
the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us;  and, 
Hereby  we  know  that  we  dwell  in  him ,  and 
he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his 
Spirit .'  And  St.  Paul  denieth  him  to  be  a 
good  Christian  who  is  destitute  thereof : 
Now  (saith  he)  if  any  man  have  not  the  Sjsirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his:  and  know  ye  not 
(saith  he  to  the  Corinthians)  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
duelleth  in  you  f  *  that  is,  Do  ye  not  under¬ 
stand  this  to  be  a  common  privilege  of  all 
Christians,  such  as  ye  profess  yourselves  to 
be?  And  the  conversion  of  men  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  he  thus  expresseth  :  After  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  toieard 
man  appeared ;  not  by  any  righteous  works 
which  we  had  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  lover  of  regene¬ 
ration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.1 
And  all  pious  dispositions  qualifying  us  for 
entrance  into  heaven  and  happiness  (faith, 
charity,  devotion,  every  grace,  every  vir¬ 
tue)  are  represented  to  be  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  :u  and  the  union  of  all  Christians  into 
one  body,  the  catholic  society  of  all  truly 
faithful  people,  doth,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
result  from  this  one  Spirit,  as  a  common 
soul  animating  and  actuating  them :  For 
(saith  he)  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 

•  2  Thcss.  il.  13.  0  John  iii.  5.  s  Acts  ii.  38,  29. 
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into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  bond  or  free;  and  have  all  been 
made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit. v 

In  tine,  whatever  some  few  persons,  or 
some  petty  sects  (as  the  Pelagians  of  old, 
the  Socinians  now),  may  have  deemed,  it 
hath  been  the  doctrine  constantly,  and  with 
very  general  consent  delivered  in  the  ca¬ 
tholic  church,  that  to  all  persons  by  the 
holy  mystery  of  baptism  duly  initiated  to 
Christianity,  or  admitted  into  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  Christ’s  body,  the  grace  of  God’s 
holy  Spirit  certainly  is  bestowed,  enabling 
them  to  perform  the  conditions  of  piety 
and  virtue  then  undertaken  by  them ;  en¬ 
lightening  their  minds,  rectifying  their 
wills,  purifying  their  affections,  directing 
and  assisting  them  in  their  practice;  the 
which  holy  gift  (if  not  abused,  ill-treat¬ 
ed,  driven  away,  or  quenched  by  their  ill 
behaviour)  will  perpetually  be  continued, 
improved,  and  increased  to  them:  it  is 
therefore  by  Tertullian  (in  his  Prescriptions 
against  heretics)  reckoned  as  part  of  that 
fundamental  rule,  which  was  grounded 
upon  the  general  tradition  and  consent  of 
the  Christian  church,  that  Christ  had  sent 
the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  room, 
which  doth  act  believers;*  to  which  that 
article  doth  answer  of  the  Apostolical 
Creed,  in  which  we  profess  to  believe  the 
Holy  Ghost;  meaning,  1  suppose,  thereby, 
not  only  the  bare  existence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  also  its  gracious  communication 
and  energy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  collation  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  gift  and  favour  so  nearly  doth  concern 
us  all ;  seeing  it  is  our  present  duty  more 
especially  to  praise  and  bless  God  for  it; 
seeing  also  we  are  wont  to  commensurate 
our  gratitude  to  our  estimation  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  unto  which  it  relateth  ;  let  us  a  little 
consider  the  worth  and  excellency  of  this 
divine  gift  conferred  on  us. 

That  it  is  transcendently  valuable,  we 
may  in  general  hence  collect,  that  even  in 
our  Lord’s  esteem  it  did  not  only  counter¬ 
vail,  but  in  a  manner  surmount  the  benefit 
of  his  presence;  ’Zunft^n,  It  is  (said  he) 
expedient  (or  profitable)  for  you  that  I  go 
away;*1  God  having  designed,  that  my  ab¬ 
sence  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Comforter's 
more  beneficial  presence:  and  wonderfully 
beneficial  surely  must  that  presence  be, 
which  could  not  only  compensate,  but  ren¬ 
der  advantageous  the  loss  of  that  most  be¬ 
nign  and  sweet  conversation,  that  tender 
and  watchful  inspection,  that  wholesome 

*  Tert.  ile  Prase.  13, - misissc  vicariain  vim  Si>i- 
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and  powerful  advice,  that  clear  and  lively 
pattern  of  all  goodness  shining  forth  in  our 
Saviour’s  life  upon  his  disciples.  Could 
there  be  a  more  indulgent  Master,  a  more 
discreet  Guide,  a  more  delightful  Compa- 
nion,  a  more  faithful  Friend,  a  mightier 
Protector,  a  surer  Assistant,  a  sweeter 
Comforter  than  he?  Yes,  it  seemeth  that 
our  Saviour  did  apprehend,  that  upon  some 
accounts  those  benefits  with  greater  advan¬ 
tage  might  accrue  to  them  by  the  gift  of 
his  Spirit,  than  by  his  own  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  ;  that  it  by  internal  operation  could 
more  clearly  inform  the  mind,  more  strong¬ 
ly  incline  the  will,  more  vigorously  affect 
the  heart,  than  any  exterior  word  or  ex¬ 
ample  could  do:  neither  could  our  Saviour, 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  humanity, 
limited  to  particularities  of  time  and  place, 
so  perfectly  correspond  to  the  various  exi¬ 
gencies  of  mankind,  as  that  omnipotent 
Spirit,  intimately  present  to,  uniformly  dif¬ 
fused  through  all  things:  him,  therefore, 
did  our  Saviour  leave  the  guardian  of  his 
otherwise  orphan  disciples ; x  him  did  he 
substitute  to  undergo  the  care  and  tuition 
of  them,  to  conduct  them  in  the  right  way, 
to  preserve  them  from  dangers,  to  comfort 
them  in  distresses,  to  manage  all  their  con¬ 
cernments,  to  be  their  counsellor,  monitor, 
advocate,  and  patron;  by  him  he  meant 
fully  to  make  good  his  word,  that  he  would 
he  with  them  till  the  end  of  this  world* 

But  more  distinctly  to  survey  the  many 
benefits  and  advantages  proceeding  from 
this  excellent  gift  unto  us,  we  may  observe, 
that  on  it  the  foundation,  the  improvement, 
the  completion,  of  all  our  good  and  happi¬ 
ness  do  depend ;  that  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
truth  and  j  ustice  are  to  be  ascribed — 1 .  our 
better  state  and  being;  2.  our  spiritual 
powers  and  abilities ;  3.  our  good  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  performances;  whatever  we  are, 
whatever  we  can  do,  whatever  we  actually 
do  perform  as  Christians. 

1.  We  owe  to  the  Holy  Spirit  our  spiri¬ 
tual  state  and  being;  our  spiritual  life,  our 
freedom,  our  honourable  condition. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  this  quickening  Spirit, 
that  from  death  and  corruption  we  are 
raised  to  an  immortal  and  indefectible  state 
of  life;  that,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  we,  that 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ,  are  quick¬ 
ened  together  with  Christ;  we  by  this  in¬ 
corruptible  seed  are  horn  again ; y  not,  as 
formerly,  to  a  life  of  vanity  and  misery,  or 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  transitory  de¬ 
lights,  tempered  with  many  vexatious  in- 
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conveniences,  pains,  and  troubles;  but  to 
sure  capacities  of  most  solid  and  durable 
contentments,  to  a  living  hope  of  an  incor¬ 
ruptible  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven  for 
us.z 

It  is  thereby  we  are  free  men,  enjoying 
a  true  and  perfect  liberty ;  being  enfran¬ 
chised  from  divers  intolerable  slaveries,  to 
which  we  naturally  are  subjected,  and  from 
which  otherwise  we  could  not  be  exempted ; 
from  the  dominion  of  a  rigorous  law,f 
which  prescribeth  hard  duties,  but  doth  not 
afford  strength  to  perform  them ; a  apt  to 
condemn  us,  but  not  able  to  convert  us ; 
from  the  clamorous  accusations  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  with  anxious  fears  of  punish¬ 
ment,  that  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear*  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaketh;  from  the  tyranny 
of  a  most  crafty,  spiteful,  and  cruel  enemy, 
that  wicked  one  who  did  captivate  us  at  his 
pleasure ,  and  detained  us  under  his  power ; c 
from  the  no  less  unjust,  no  less  mischievous 
domination  of  our  own  flesh,  or  natural 
concupiscence,  imposing  grievous  tasks  and 
destructive  necessities  upon  us :  It  is  (saith 
St.  Paul)  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  setteth  us  free  from 
these  laws  of  sin  and  of  death ;  so  that, 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  free- 
dom.A 

From  such  base  thraldoms  we  thereby 
are  redeemed,  and  not  only  so,  but  are 
advanced  to  an  honourable  condition,  are 
ennobled  with  illustrious  relations,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  glorious  privileges :  all  the  benefits 
and  immunities  contained  in  the  charter  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  all  the  advantages  and 
privileges  appropriated  to  God's  court  and 
family  thereby  appertain  unto  us ;  for  we 
have  (saith  St.  Paul)  access  by  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father,  and  are  thence  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens 
of  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God: 
by  this  holy  unction  we  are  consecrated 
kings  and  priests  unto  God;c  by  participa- 
tion  of  this  immortal  seed  we  are  engrafted 
into  alliance  with  the  heavenly  King,  be¬ 
come  children  of  God,  brethren  of  Christ, 
heirs  of  paradise  (an  infinitely  better  para¬ 
dise  than  that  from  which  we  formerly  were 
excluded;)  for  this  is  that  -rtiv^a  ulotiriai, 
that  Spirit  which  constituteth  us  the  sons 
of  God,  qualifying  us  to  be  so  by  disposi¬ 
tions  resembling  God,  and  filial  affections 
towards  him ; f  certifying  us  that  we  are  so, 
and  causing  us  by  a  free  instinct  to  cry, 

f  Lex  os  omnium  potuit  obstruere,  non  potuit  men- 
tem  convertere. — Ambr. 
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Abba ,  Father ,e  running  into  his  bosom  of 
love,  and  flying  under  the  wings  of  his 
mercy  in  all  our  needs  and  distresses; 
whence  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit , 
they  (saith  St.  Paul)  are  the  sons  of  God; 
and,  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit ,  that  ice  are  the  children  of  God; h 
yea,  which  may  seem  yet  a  further  pitch  of 
dignity,  we,  by  intervention  of  this  Spirit, 
are  united  and  incorporated  into  Christ 
himself,  being  made  living  members  of  his 
body,  partaking  a  common  life  and  sense 
with  him ;  by  it  we  are  compacted  into  the 
same  spiritual  edifice,  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  and  inhabitation  of  God;  our  bodies 
and  souls  are  made  temples  of  his  divinity, 
thrones  of  his  majesty,  orbs  of  his  celestial 
light,  paradises  of  his  blissful  presence; 
for.  In  whom  (saith  St.  Paul)  ye  are  built 
together  fur  an  inhabitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit ;  and,  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God ,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you  t  * 

By  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  instated  in 
these  unconceivablv  glorious  privileges,  and 
by  it  only  we  are  assured  of  them,  to  our 
comfort ;  the  gift  of  it,  as  it  is  a  great  part 
of  them,  and  the  chief  cause,  so  it  is  a  sure 
confirmation  and  pledge:  Ye  (saith  St. 
Paul)  were  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheri¬ 
tance ;  and,  It  is  God  who  did  establish  us 
with  you  in  Christ,  and  anointed  us,  and 
also  sealed  us,  and  gave  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts  A  all  which  phrases  do 
import  the  same  thing,  that  is,  a  comfort¬ 
able  assurance  concerning  the  reality  of 
the  benefits  by  divine  grace  exhibited  and 
promised  to  us. 

2.  Neither  only  relatively  and  extrinsi- 
cally  is  our  state  bettered  and  exalted  from 
death  to  life,  from  slavery  to  freedom,  from 
baseness  to  dignity ;  but  ourselves  answer- 
ably  are  changed  and  amended  by  the  same 
Holy  Spirit,  with  a  real  and  intrinsical  al¬ 
teration,  transforming  us  into  other  things, 
much  different  from  what  we  were  in  our 
former  natural  state:  k  by  that  renovation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  St.  Paul  speak- 
eth,  we  are,  saith  he,  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  our  mind;'  so  that  not  only  the  decayed 
frame  of  our  soul  is  thereby  repaired  and 
refonned,  but  its  powers  are  much  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged;  we  are  thence  en¬ 
dued  with  new  and  better  faculties,  as  it 
were;  with  quicker  apprehensions,  with 
sincerer  judgments,  with  righter  inclina¬ 
tions,  with  nobler  passions,  than  we  had 

*  Gal.  iv.  6.  h  Rom.  vttl.  14,  16.  1  Eph.  ii.  22  ; 
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before,  yea,  than  we  could  have  had  in  our 
original  state;  so  that  in  the  language  of 
holy  scripture  we  thence  become  new  men, 
and  new  creatures,  created  according  to  God 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness;  according 
to  God,  that  is,  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
perfections  of  rectitude  in  mind  and  will, 
so  as  to  resemble  God  in  a  higher  degree, 
and  more  worthy  respects,  than  formerly. m 
Our  father  Adam  was  made  ‘h  %u- 

a  creature  endued  with  life  and  sense, 
furnished  with  powers  and  appetites,  dis¬ 
posing  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  enjoy  the 
conveniences  agreeable  to  that  frame;" 
and  we  naturally  are  4-uXIX!“  ani¬ 

mal  men  ;u  such  as  naturally  do  apprehend, 
do  affect,  do  pursue  things  concerning 
this  present  life;  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  the  satisfactions  of  fancy;  freedom 
from  want  and  pain,  security  from  danger 
and  disturbance,  together  with  the  means 
we  suppose  conducible  to  those,  wealth, 
honour,  and  power ;  these  are  those  desires 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,*  the  things 
which  according  to  our  natural  temper 
and  frame  we  like  and  approve;  which 
most  men  therefore  do  highly  value,  pas¬ 
sionately  love,  and  earnestly  seek :  nor  doth 
nature  only  incline  us  to  a  complacence  in 
these  things,  but  customary  fruition  greatly 
endeareth  them  to  us ;  so  that  we  continu¬ 
ally  improve  our  acquaintance,  and  contract 
a  firmer  alliance  with  them ;  but  spiritual 
and  divine  things  (the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  6W,f  as  St.  Paul  calleth  them)  we  can¬ 
not  receive;  that  is,  simply  of  ourselves, 
w  ithout  aid  of  another  interior  principle, 
we  have  no  capacity  to  apprehend  them,  no 
disposition  to  entertain  them,  no  strength 
to  pursue  them:  they,  as  the  apostle  saith, 
are  foolishness  to  us,  that  is,  incongruous 
to  our  prejudicate  notions,  and  insipid  to 
our  corrupt  palates. 

Such  doctrines  as  these ;  that  our  felicity 
consisteth  not  in  affluence  of  temporal  en¬ 
joyments,  but  in  dispositions  of  soul  cross¬ 
ing  our  humours,  curbing  our  appetites, 
and  quelling  our  passions;  in  conformity 
of  practice  to  rules  distasteful  to  our  sense ; 
in  the  love  and  favour  of  an  invisible  Be¬ 
ing;  in  reversion  of  an  estate  not  to  be 
possessed  until  after  our  death  in  another 
world;  that  none  of  these  present  things 
do  well  deserve  our  serious  regard,  affec¬ 
tion,  or  care,  and  that  it  is  blameable  to 
be  solicitous  about  them ;  that  naked  good¬ 
ness  (how  low,  weak,  and  poor  soever)  is 
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to  be  chosen  before  all  the  specious  pomps 
and  glories  of  this  world  ;  that  the  secret 
testimony  of  conscience  is  to  be  preferred 
before  all  the  approbation  and  applause  of 
men;  that  the  hope  of  future  joy  should 
oversway  the  desire  of  present  most  cer¬ 
tain  and  sensible  delights ;  that  the  loss  of 
all  things  may  sometime  be  deemed  our 
greatest  gain,  being  contemned  our  highest 
honour,  enduring  afflictions  our  most  de¬ 
sirable  condition,  death  our  surest  welfare, 
a  cross  preferable  to  a  crown  ;  that  accor¬ 
dingly  it  is  often  advantageous  and  expe¬ 
dient  for  us,  and  a  duty  incumbent  on  us, 
willingly  to  discard  our  dearest  contents  of 
life,  to  sacrifice  our  most  valued  interest, 
to  forsake  our  nearest  relations,  to  refuse 
what  we  most  affect,  to  undertake  what  we 
most  distaste,  to  undergo  without  reluc- 
tancy  or  regret  the  most  bitter  accidents 
that  can  befall  us ;  that  we  must  (to  use 
the  holy  style)  hate  our  own  souls ,  deny  our¬ 
selves  and  take  up  our  cross ,  quit  houses  and 
lands,  desert  kindred  and  friends',  i.vo<r«.<r- 
ffiaSai  ,7rcl<ri  ro7s  iccvrou  W7ru.p%ou<rt’  to  TeYLOUTlCe , 
or  bid  farewell  to,  all  that  he  hath ,  or  own- 
eth,  cut  off  our  right  hands,  and  pluck  out 
our  right  eyes  ;  circumcise  our  hearts,  mor¬ 
tify  our  members ;  crucify  our  flesh,  with  its 
affections  and  lusts;  be  crucified  to  the 
world;  to  account  all  worldly  things  da¬ 
mage,  dross,  and  dung,  in  comparison  to 
spiritual  goods : p  that  we  must  so  far  re¬ 
mit  and  restrain  our  self-love,  as  to  love  all 
men,  not  excluding  our  greatest  enemies, 
as  ourselves :  so  as  not  only  to  part  freely 
with  our  particular  accommodations,  but 
upon  occasion,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour, 
to  lay  doicn  our  lives  for  them;  so  as  not 
only  to  comport  with  their  infirmities,  but 
to  requite  their  extremest  injuries  with 
good-will  and  good  turns ;  so  as  to  do  good 
to  all  men,  to  return  no  evil  to  any;  to 
bless  them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  us,  to  pray  for  them  which  despite¬ 
ful!;)  use  us,  and  persecute  us.'1 

These  and  such  like  dictates  of  the  Spirit 
are  hard  and  harsh  sayings,  absurd  to  our 
natural  conceit,  and  abominable  to  our  car¬ 
nal  humour ; r  we  cannot  readily  swallow 
them,  we  cannot  easily  digest  them ;  in  re¬ 
spect  to  them  we  as  mere  men  are 
t»i  iixv  eia,  enemies  in  our  mind,  or  reason;8 
our  discourse  presently  doth  contradict  and 
oppose  them ;  our  reason  is  shut  up,  and 
barred  with  various  appetites,  humours, 
and  passions  against  such  truths ;  nor  can 
we  admit  them  into  our  hearts,  except  God 

p  John  xii.  25  ;  Luke  lx.  23  ;  xiv.  26.  33  ;  Matt,  xvi 
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by  his  Spirit  do  set  open  our  mind,  and 
work  a  free  passage  for  them  into  us ;  it  is 
he  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  who  must,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh, 
illustrate  our  hearts  with  the  knowledge  of 
these  things :  an  unction  from  the  holy  One , 
clearing  our  eyes,  softening  our  hearts, 
healing  our  distempered  faculties,  must,  as 
St.  John  informeth  us,  teach  and  persuade 
us  this  sort  of  truths:*  a  hearty  faith  of 
these  seemingly  incredible  propositions  must 
indeed  be,  as  St.  Paul  calleth  it,  the  gift 
of  God,  proceeding  from  that  Spirit  of 
faith ,  whereof  the  same  apostle  speaketh; 
such  faith  is  not,  as  St.  Basil  saith,  engen¬ 
dered  by  geometrical  necessities,  but  by  the 
effectual  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost:* 
Flesh  and  blood  will  not  reveal  unto  us,  nor 
can  any  man  with  clear  confidence  say,  that 
Jesus  (the  author,  master,  and  exemplifier 
of  these  doctrines)  is  the  Lord  (the  Mes- 
sias,  the  infallible  Prophet,  the  universal 
Lawgiver,  the  Son  of  the  living  God),  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost :  “  Even)  spirit,  which 
sincerely  confesseth  him  to  be  the  Christ , 
who  hath  enjoined  these  precepts,  we  may 
with  St.  John  safely  conclude  to  be  of 
God for  of  ourselves  we  are  not  sufficient 
(as  the  apostle  saith)  n,  to  rea¬ 

son  out,  or  collect,  any  of  these  things  ;w 
we  never  of  our  own  accord,  without  divine 
attraction,  should  come  unto  Christ f  that 
is,  should  effectually  consent  unto  and  em¬ 
brace  his  institution,  consisting  of  such  un- 
plausible  propositions  and  precepts :  hardly 
would  his  own  disciples,  who  had  so  long 
enjoyed  the  light  of  his  instruction  and 
conversation,  have  admitted  it,  if  he  had 
not  granted  to  them  that  Spirit  of  truth, 
whose  work  it  was  fivyuv,  to  lead  them  in 
this  unknown  and  uncouth  way,  b*ayyi\x s/», 
to  tell  them  again  and  again,  that  is,  to  in¬ 
stil  and  inculcate  these  crabbed  truths  upon 
them,  hropip.vr,rKu\i,  to  admonish,  excite, 
and  urge  them  to  the  marking  and  minding 
them ;  y  hardly,  I  say,  without  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  would  our  Lord’s  disciples 
have  admitted  divers  evangelical  truths,  as 
our  Lord  himself  told  them  ;  I  have  (said 
he)  many  things  beside  to  say  to  you,  but  ye 
cannot  as  yet  bear  them :  but  when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  shall  come,  he  shall  conduct 
you  into  all  truth.1 

As  for  the  mighty  sages  of  the  world, 
the  learned  scribes,  the  subtle  disputers, 

*  II/0-T/f  eyx  iv  yiujjUT^ix out  autyxaut,  aAA*  *i  rtu 
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the  deep  politicians,  the  U'ise  men  according 
to  the  fleshy  the  men  of  most  refined  judg¬ 
ment,  and  improved  reason  in  the  world’s 
eye,  they  were  more  ready  to  deride  than 
to  regard,  to  impugn  than  to  admit,  these 
doctrines:  to  the  Greeks  who  sought  wisdom, 
the  preaching  of  them  did  seem  foolishness. 

It  is  true,  some  few  sparks  or  flashes 
of  this  divine  knowledge  may  possibly  be 
driven  out  by  rational  consideration  ;  phi¬ 
losophy  may  yield  some  twilight  glimmer¬ 
ings  thereof ;  common  reason  may  dictate 
a  faint  consent  unto,  may  produce  a  cold 
tendency  after  some  of  these  things:  but  a 
clear  perception,  and  a  resolute  persuasion 
of  mind,  that  full  assurance  of  faith ,*  and 
inflexible  confession  of  hope, f  which  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  speaketh  of ;  that 
all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  under¬ 
standing,  that  abundant  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  aiid  un¬ 
derstanding, %  with  which  St.  Paul  did  pray 
that  his  Colossians  might  be  replenished ;b 
these  so  perfect  illustrations  of  the  mind, 
so  powerful  convictions  of  the  heart,  do 
argue  immediate  influences  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  life  and  wisdom,  the  divine  Spirit. 
No  external  instruction  could  infuse,  no 
interior  discourse  could  excite  them,  could 
penetrate  those  opacities  of  ignorance,  and 
dissipate  those  thick  mists  of  prejudice, 
wherein  nature  and  custom  do  involve  us ; 
could  so  thoroughly  awaken  the  lethargic 
stupidity  of  our  souls;  could  supple  the 
refractory  stiffness  of  our  wills,  could  mol¬ 
lify  the  stony  hardness  of  our  hearts,  could 
void  our  natural  aversation  to  such  things, 
and  quell  that  tS t  iraoxof,  that  carnal 

mind,  the  which  (St.  Paul  saith)  is  enmity 
against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  inrleed  can  be ; c  could  de¬ 
press  those  u-^ufiara.,  those  lofty  towers  of 
self-conceit,  reared  against  the  knowledge 
of  God  f  and  demolish  those 
those  bulwarks  of  self-will  and  perverse 
stomach  opposed  against  the  impressions 
of  divine  truth ;  and  captivate  »«>  *»»!,““> 
every  conceit  and  device  of  ours  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Christ  and  his  discipline.  Well, 
therefore,  did  St.  Paul  pray  in  behalf  of 
his  Ephesians,  that  God  would  bestow  on 
them  that  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  him,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  their  mind  (or  reason)  might  be 
enlightened,  so  as  to  know  the  hope  of  their 
calling  ;e  that  is,  to  understand  and  believe 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  upon 
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condition  of  obedience  did  promise  felicity 
to  them. 

So  is  the  light  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
together  with  a  temper  of  mind  disposing 
to  receive  it,  communicated  to  us;  but 
further  also  by  the  same  divine  power  and 
spirit  are  our  "vital  heat  and  vigour,  our  ac¬ 
tive  strength  and  courage,  imparted.  For 
as  mere  men,  we  are  not  only  blind  to  dis¬ 
cern,  dull  to  conceive,  backward  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  necessary  duties  of  virtue  and 
piety;  but  we  are  also  dead,  heartless,  and 
unwieldy,  lame  and  impotent,  indisposed 
anduncapable  to  perform  them:  though  we 
should  competently  apprehend  our  duty, 
and  our  spirit  thence  should  be  willing ;  yet 
our  flesh,  or  natural  power,  is  weak : 1  we 
may,  as  St.  Paul  instructed  us,  in  our 
judgment  consent  that  the  Law  is  holy,  just, 
and  good : 8  and  consequently  to  will  may  be 
present  to  us;  that  is,  we  may  be  desirous, 
and  in  some  measure  resolved  to  obey  it ; 
yea,  we  may  have  some  interior  rationul  com¬ 
placence  therein ; h  and  yet  not  have  ability 
to  act  according  to  these  dictates  and  de¬ 
sires  ;  for  to  will  is  present  with  me  (saith 
he  in  the  person  of  a  man  endued  only  with 
natural  strength,  abstracting  from  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  virtue  and  operation  of  the  divine 
Spirit),  but  to  perform  that  which  is  good , 
1  find  not;1  I  perceive  not  any  means  or 
way  of  effecting  it:  knowledge,  therefore, 
and  willingness  to  do  good,  doth  not  suf¬ 
fice  ;  we  need  a  prevalent  force  to  stir  and 
raise  this  unwieldy  bulk,  to  overpoise  our 
natural  propensions,  to  subdue  the  reluc- 
taneies,  and  check  the  importunities  of 
sense,  to  correct  bad  nature,  and  reclaim 
from  bad  custom:  the  natural  might  and 
policy  of  our  single  reason  being  very  fee¬ 
ble  and  shallow,  is  not  fitly  matched  to  en¬ 
counter  that  potent  confederacy  of  enemies 
which  continually  with  open  violence  doth 
invade  and  assail  us ;  or  which  by  clandes¬ 
tine  wiles  doth  watch  to  circumvent  and 
supplant  us.  Is  it  easy  for  us  not  to  dread 
the  frowns,  nor  to  be  charmed  by  the  flat¬ 
teries  ;  to  slight  both  the  hatred  and  favour; 
to  abide  the  persecutions,  and  to  avoid  the 
allurements  of  this  world ;  this  wicked,  vio¬ 
lent,  deceitful  world,  which  is  ever  ready 
to  deter  from  good,  and  entice  us  to  evil  ? 
Is  it  easy  to  restrain  and  repress  those  fleshly 
lusts  which  (as  St.  Peter  saith)  do  war  against 
our  souls, >  combating  them  with  their  own 
forces,  using  their  own  faculties  and  mem¬ 
bers  as  weapons  against  them  ?  Is  it  easy 

f  Matt,  xx vi.  41.  s  Rom.  vii.  12,  lfi. 
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to  rescue  ourselves  from  that  other  law  in 
our  members ,  that  warreth  against  the  law 
of  our  understandings  and  captivateth  us  to 
the  law  of  sin  ?  k  Is  it  a  small  matter  to  set 
upon,  to  grapple  with,  to  knock  down  that 
gigantic  Philistine,  inordinate  self-love  (the 
root  of  injustice,  pride,  envy,  malice,  am¬ 
bition,  and  avarice,  within  us),  which  na¬ 
turally  is  so  tall  and  stout ;  which,  if  not 
checked  in  its  progress,  will  daily  grow  in 
stature  and  strength  ?  Is  it  a  slight  busi¬ 
ness  to  detect,  to  counterplot,  to  decline  or 
defeat  those  , ptMtltu,  those  devices ,  or  sub¬ 
tile  trains,  and  sleights  of  the  tempter ;  to 
wrestle  with  principalities ,  with  powers ,  with 
the  rulers  of  this  darksome  world ,  with  the 
spiritualities  of  wickedness  surrounding  us  ?  1 
May  we  not  reasonably,  in  comparison  to 
these  mighty  Anakim,  be  (as  the  children 
of  Israel  anciently  were)  in  our  own  sight 
as  grasshopper s,m  quite  despairing  by  our 
own  strength  to  vanquish,  to  resist  them? 

In  our  spiritual  conflict  with  such  dan¬ 
gerous  and  dreadful  adversaries,  we  do 
need  an  iTi%o£rryia  rov  Wiv/turos,  as  St.  Paul 
speaketh,  that  is,  a  large  supply  of  the 
Spirit ,n  a  collation  of  auxiliary  forces,  an 
habitual  support  derived  from  that  invin¬ 
cible  and  infallible  Spirit,  which  only  is 
stronger  and  wiser  than  they ;  we  need  to 
be  armed  with  that  'bvvxpi;  \\  u^ous,  that 
power  from  on  high,0  or  heavenly  might, 
whereby  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  fight 
their  noble  battles,  and  to  achieve  their 
glorious  conquests,  subduing  the  rebellious 
world,  and  baffling  the  powers  of  darkness ; 
we  need  xgxrtaufavai,  to  be  strength¬ 

ened  with  might  by  Christ's  Spirit  in  the 
inward  man,1'  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it ; 
whereby,  as  he,  we  may  /V^us/v,  be 

able  to  do  all  things ,q  or  to  accomplish  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  our  duty;  without 
which  we  can  do  nothing,  that  is,  cannot 
discharge  the  most  easy  things  required  of 
us;  all  our  sufficiency  is  of  God;  it  is  he, 
who  out  of  his  goodness  doth  effect  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  perform;  his  Spirit 
taking  part  with  our  infirmities ,  and  there¬ 
by  giving  us  advantage  over  all  opposition 
and  difficulty. r  The  chief  reason  why  we 
do  not  sin,  or  persist  in  a  course  of  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  of  God,  is,  as  St.  John 
telleth  us,  because  the  divine  seed  abideth  in 
us,3  that  root  of  divine  life  and  vital  acti¬ 
vity  implanted  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
that  divine  nature  (as  St.  Peter  styleth  it), 
that  principle  and  spring  of  spiritual  motion 
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by  him  inserted  in  us ;  from  which  only  seed 
or  nature  do  sprout  all  heavenly  graces  and 
virtues.* 

The  principal  and  original  virtue,  cha¬ 
rity  (the  root,  the  fountain,  the  mother  of 
all  goodness,  as  St.  Chrysostom  calleth  it,f) 
even  that  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  given  unto  us,1  as  St.  Paul 
telleth  us ;  and  the  fruit  (saith  he)  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  righteousness,  and 
truth ;  and  love,  peace,  long  suffering ,  benig¬ 
nity  ,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance, w 
are  by  the  same  divine  apostle  reckoned 
streams  from  the  same  source,  fruits  of  the 
same  rich  and  goodly  stock :  to  it  generally 
are  attributed  all  purification  of  our  hearts, 
mortification  of  our  lusts,  sanctification  of 
our  lives,  and  consequently  salvation  of  our 
souls :  Ye  (saith  St.  Paul)  are  washed,  ye 
are  sanctified,  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God;  and,  God  hath  chosen  us  from  the 
beginning  to  salvation  by  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth ;  and, 
Having  (saith  St.  Peter)  purified  our  souls 
in  obedience  to  the  truth ,  by  the  Spirit,  unto 
charity  unfeigned;  and,  If  (saith  St.  Paul 
again)  by  the  Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  flesh,  ye  shall  live:”  thus  doth  our  spi¬ 
ritual  being  and  state,  together  with  our 
life  and  active  powers,  depend  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  not  only  so ;  but, 

3.  The  continued  subsistence  and  pre¬ 
servation,  the  actual  use  and  exercise  of 
them,  all  our  discreet  conduct,  all  our  good 
practice,  do  rely  upon  him :  it  is  true  of  our 
spiritual,  no  less  than  of  our  natural  life, 
If  he  doth  avert  his  face,  we  are  troubled ; 
if  he  doth  subtract  his  influence,  we  die ,  and 
return  unto  our  dust : x  upon  all  occasions 
we  do  need  his  direction,  aid,  and  comfort ; 
for  the  way  of  man  (as  the  prophet  saith) 
is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walk- 
eth  to  direct  his  steps :  It  is  the  Lord  (as  the 
Psalmist  saith)  that  ordereth  the  steps  of  a 
good  man ,  and  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand I 
We  have  all  need  to  pray  with  that  good 
man,  Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I 
should  walk  ;  teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for 
thou  art  my  God ;  thy  Spirit  is  good,  lead 
me  into  the  land  of  uprightness .* 

We  are  vain  and  uncertain  in  our  opi¬ 
nions,  fickle  and  irresolute  in  our  purposes, 
slow  and  heavy  in  our  proceedings ;  apt  to 

*  Oi  ya(  itrriv  Stfjut^nufJtArm  airoXXo/y^tat  an u  rr.i  row 
irvtuLutrof  tvisyita;. —  Cnrys. 

1  Pet.  i.  23;  2  Pet.  i.  4,  —  \  is  divin® 

gratis,  potentior  utique  natura.—  TertuU. 

f  'P xeu  xat  at r«»ra»*  rUt  ay  afar.  — 

Chrys. 

t  Rom.  v.  5.  *  Eph.  v.  9 ;  Gal.  v.  22.  "  1  Cor. 

vi.  II  ;  2Theas.il.  13;  I  Pet  i.  22;  Rom.  vni.  13. 

*  Psal.  civ.  29.  1  Jcr.  x.  23  ;  Paal.  xxxvll.  23. 

*  P&ai  cxliii.  8,  10.  J 
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faint  and  falter,  to  stumble  and  slip  in  all 
our  practice ;  we  do  need  therefore  this 
sure  oracle  to  consult  in  our  doubts  and 
darknesses;  this  faithful  friend  to  direct 
and  advise  us  in  our  affairs ;  this  constant 
monitor  to  rouse  and  quicken  us  in  our  un¬ 
dertakings  ;  this  powerful  guardian  to  sup¬ 
port  and  establish  us  in  our  ways:  it  is,  in 
respect  to  good  men,  this  steady  hand  that 
holdeth  the  helm,  and  gently  steereth  their 
course  through  the  blind  tracks  of  religious 
practice ;  withdrawing  them  from  those 
dangerous  shelves  of  error  and  temptation, 
upon  which  they  are  apt  to  split:  it  is  this 
heavenly  gale,  that  filleth  their  sails  with 
constant  resolution,  and  fairly  driveth  them 
forward  in  their  voyage  toward  eternal  bliss. 
He  softly  doth  whisper  and  insinuate  good 
thoughts  into  us;  doth  kindle  pious  de¬ 
sires,  doth  cherish  virtuous  intentions,  doth 
promote  honest  endeavours ;  he  seasonably 
checketh  and  restraineth  us  from  sin ;  he 
faithfully  reproveth  and  upbraideth  us  for 
committing  it;  he  raiseth  wholesome  re¬ 
morse,  shame,  and  displeasure  for  our  un- 
worthiness  and  folly;  he  sweetly  warmeth 
our  cold  affections,  inflaming  our  hearts 
with  devotion  toward  God  ;  he  qualifieth 
us,  and  encourageth  us  to  approach  the 
throne  of  grace,  breeding  in  us  faith  and 
humble  confidence,  prompting  us  fit  mat¬ 
ter  of  request,  becoming  our  advocate  and 
intercessor  for  the  good  success  of  our 
prayers:  Through  Christ  Jesus  (saith  St. 
Paul)  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father ;  and,  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infir¬ 
mities;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  ask 
for  us  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  inter¬ 
cede  th  for  us. a 

He  guardeth  us,  he  standeth  by  us,  he 
sustaineth  us  in  all  trials  and  temptations, 
affording  grace  sufficient  to  escape  or  to 
endure  them  ;  not  suffering  us  to  be  tempted 
above  what  tee  are  able.b 

He  supporteth  and  comforteth  us  in  our 
afflictions  and  distresses  of  all  kinds,  of  our 
inward  and  outward  estate ;  this  David 
knew  when  in  his  penitential  agonies  he 
prayed,  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me;  re¬ 
store  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation ,  and 
uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit :c  this  those 
first  Christ  ians  felt ,  who,  under  persecut  ions 
and  all  outward  discouragements,  were  yet 
filled  icith  joy ,  and  did  walk  in  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ghost: d  whence  that  testimony 
of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  Thessalonians  ; 
Ye  were  followers  of  me,  and  of  the  Lord, 
receiving  the  word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy 

*  F.pli.  ii.  IK;  Rom.  viii.  2G.  c  Psal.  11.  11,  12. 

^  2  Cor.  xii.  2;  1  Cor.  x.  13.  d  Actsxiii.  52;  lx.  31,  &c. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  :e  by  it  the  blessed  saints, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  being  inspired, 
did,  not  only  with  admirable  patience,  but 
incredible  alacrity,  undergo  the  extremest 
losses,  ignominies,  and  tortures,  which  the 
spite  of  hell  and  rage  of  the  world  could 
inflict  on  them. 

It  is,  in  fine,  this  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
the  sole  author  and  spring  of  all  true  de¬ 
light,  of  all  real  content  within  us ;  of  that 
unspeakable  joy  in  believing,  that  gayety  of 
hope,  that  satisfaction  in  well  doing :f  the 
partaking  of  his  society,  influence,  and 
consolation,  is  indeed  the  most  delicious 
repast  and  richest  cordial  of  our  soul ;  the 
nearest  resemblance,  the  sweetest  foretaste 
of  paradise. 

So  many,  so  great;  yea  far  more,  far 
greater  than,  should  the  time  give  me 
leave,  I  could  enumerate  or  express,  are 
the  benefits  accruing  to  us  from  this  most 
excellent  gift  of  God,  by  him  graciously 
conferred  upon  all  good  Christians ;  for 
which  we  should  correspondent ly  endea¬ 
vour  with  all  our  hearts  to  praise  and  thank 
him ;  in  all  our  lives  to  make  grateful  and 
worthy  returns  for  it;  especially  by  well 
using  it  to  the  greatest  purposes,  for  which 
it  was  bestowed,  of  enabling  us  to  serve 
God,  of  preserving  us  from  sin,  of  con¬ 
ducting  us  to  eternal  salvation. 

Let  us  earnestly  invite  this  holy  guest 
unto  us,  by  our  prayers  unto  him  who  hath 
promised  to  bestow  his  Spirit  upon  those 
which  ask  it,  to  impart  this  living  stream  to 
every  one  which  thirsteth  after  it ; B  let  us 
willingly  receive  him  into  our  hearts,  let 
us  treat  him  with  all  kind  usage,  with  all 
humble  observance.  Let  us  not  exclude 
him  by  supine  neglect  or  rude  resistance; 
let  us  not  grieve  him  by  our  perverse  and 
froward  behaviour  toward  him ;  let  us  not 
tempt  him  by  our  fond  presumptions  or  base 
treacheries;  let  us  not  quench  his  heavenly 
light  and  heat  by  our  foul  lusts  and  pas¬ 
sions:11  but  let  us  admit  gladly  his  gentle 
illapses;  let  us  hearken  to  his  faithful  sug¬ 
gestions;  let  us  comply  with  his  kindly 
motions ;  let  us  demean  ourselves  modestly, 
consistently,  and  officiously  toward  him: 
that  we  may  so  do,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
grant  unto  us,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord;  to  whom,  with  the  same  Holy  Spirit, 
for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

O  God,  the  strength  of  all  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  thee,  mercifully  accept  our 
praiyers ;  and  because ,  through  the  weakness 
of  our  mortal  nature,  we  can  do  no  good 

'  1  Tliess.  i.  G.  <  1  Pet.  i.  K  ;  Rom.  xv.  13  ;  Heb. 
iii.  G.  e  Lukexi.  13;  John  vii.  37,38,39.  h  Acts 
vli.  51  ;  Eph.  iv.  30;  Isa.  lxiii.  10;  Actsv.  9;  1  Thcss. 
v.  19- 
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thing  without  thee ,  grant  us  the  help  of  thy 
grace ,  that  in  keeping  of  thy  commandments 
ice  may  please  thee  both  in  will  and  deed , 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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TRINITY  SUNDAY,  1663. 

Q>6<ru  fjtXv  cLirotg  Xoyo;  traO^bs  xccl  Vjztvrirog,  zou  5/<x  rov 
Z.vTifjCcc£bu,ive>v  Xoyov  eX ty(fs*jcc»  out s  o  jr£*i  0£fly 

rotrobruj  f. cctXXcv,  otrc*  /juiZov  to  iTozzijU,ivovy  zoci  o  o$ 
xA Si«»t  o  znduvoz  j^atAetr dittos'  zoc.i  yb&g  voytrcu  xotXz- 
xov,  i ^ur.viZtreci  btfzrg^otvo*,  zcti  ass ofjs  xzzee, tiuof^iy^s 
im'njyC v  zeyctibitrTiqov. — Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  26. 

Coloss.  iii.  2.  —  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above.* 

For  understanding  this  apostolical  precept, 
two  particulars  must  be  considered :  first 
the  act,  i fpovut  (which is  rendered,  to  set  our 
uffections  ;)  then  the  object,  ™  «»*>,  things 
above :  these  we  briefly  shall  explain. 

The  word  P/>»*nv  doth  primarily,  and  also 
according  to  common  use,  denote  an  ad¬ 
vertency,  or  intent  application  of  the  mind 
upon  any  object :  of  the  mind,  that  is,  of  a 
man’s  soul,  especially  of  its  rational  part; 
so  as  to  include  the  powers  of  understand¬ 
ing,  will,  affection,  activity :  whence  it  may 
imply  direction  of  our  understanding  to 
know’ ;  of  our  will  to  choose  and  embrace  ; 
of  our  affection  to  love,  desire,  relish;  of 
our  activity  to  pursue  any  good  (real  or 
apparent)  which  is  proposed:  according  to 
which  most  comprehensive  sense  (suiting 
the  nature  of  the  thing)  I  do  take  the  word, 
supposing  that  St.  Paul  doth  enjoin  us  to 
employ  all  our  mental  faculties  in  study, 
choice,  passion,  endeavour  upon  supernal 
things. 

The  ri  avu  (things  above)  may  be  so 
taken  as  to  import  all  things  relating  to 
our  spiritual  life  here,  or  our  future  state 
hereafter ;  the  which  do  either  actually 
subsist  above  in  heaven,  or  have  a  final  re¬ 
ference  thither:  so  they  may  comprise — I. 
The  substantial  beings,  to  whom  we  stand 
related,  owe  respect,  perform  duty ;  2.  The 
state  and  condition  of  our  spiritual  life 
here,  or  hereafter,  as  we  are  servants  and 
subjects  of  God,  eitizeps  of  heaven,  candi¬ 
dates  of  immortal  happiness ;  3.  Rules  to 
be  observed,  qualities  to  be  acquired,  ac¬ 
tions  to  be  performed,  means  to  be  used 
by  us,  in  regard  to  the  superior  place  and 
state. 

Of  these  things,  the  incomparably  prin¬ 
cipal  and  supreme,  the  ro  u-r is  the 

*  *P*OtllTl  TCt 


ever  most  glorious  and  blessed  Trinity;  to 
the  minding  of  which  this  day  is  peculiarly 
dedicated,  and  the  which  indeed  is  always 
the  most  excellent,  most  beneficial,  most 
comfortable  object  of  our  contemplation 
and  affection ;  wherefore  upon  it  I  shall 
now  immediately  fix  my  discourse. 

The  sacred  Trinity  may  be  considered 
either  as  it  is  in  itself  wrapt  up  in  unex- 
plicable  folds  of  mystery;  or  as  it  hath 
discovered  itself  operating  in  wonderful 
methods  of  grace  towards  us. 

As  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  an  object  too  bright 
and  dazzling  for  our  weak  eye  to  fasten 
upon,  an  abyss  too  deep  for  our  short  rea¬ 
son  to  fathom :  I  can  only  say,  that  we  are 
so  bound  to  mind  it,  as  to  exercise  our  faith, 
and  express  our  humility,  in  willingly  be¬ 
lieving,  in  submissively  adoring  those  high 
mysteries  which  are  revealed  in  the  holy 
oracles  concerning  it,  by  that  Spirit  itself, 
which  searcheth  the  depths  of  God ,  and  by 
that  only  Son  of  God,  who  residing  in  his 
Father’s  bosom,  hath  thence  brought  them 
forth,  and  expounded  them  a  to  us,  so  far  as 
was  fit  for  our  capacity  and  use :  and  the 
lectures  so  read  by  the  eternal  icisdorn  of 
God ,  the  propositions  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  truth  itself,  we  are  obliged  with  a  docile 
ear,  and  a  credulous  heart,  to  entertain. 

That  there  is  one  Divine  Nature  or 
Essence,  common  unto  three  Persons  in¬ 
comprehensibly  united,  and  ineffably  dis¬ 
tinguished;  united  in  essential  attributes, 
distinguished  by  peculiar  idioms  and  re¬ 
lations  ;  all  equally  infinite  in  every  divine 
perfection,  each  different  from  other  in 
order  and  manner  of  subsistence;  that 
there  is  a  mutual  inexistence  of  one  in  all, 
and  all  in  one  ;b  a  communication  without 
any  deprivation  or  diminution  in  the  com¬ 
municant  ;  an  eternal  generation,  and  an 
eternal  procession,  without  precedence  or 
succession,  without  proper  causality  or  de¬ 
pendence  ;  a  Father  imparting  his  own, 
and  the  Son  receiving  his  Father’s  life, 
and  a  Spirit  issuing  from  both,  without 
any  division  or  multiplication  of  essence : 
these  are  notions  which  may  well  puzzle 
our  reason  in  conceiving  how  they  agree, 
but  should  not  stagger  our  faith  in  assent¬ 
ing  that  they  are  true  ;  upon  which  we 
should  meditate,  not  with  hope  to  com¬ 
prehend,  but  with  disposition  to  admire, 
veiling  our  faces  in  the  presence,  and  pro¬ 
strating  our  reason  at  the  feet  of  wisdom 
so  far  transcending  us. 

There  be  those  who,  because  they  can¬ 
not  untie,  d;me  to  cut  in  sunder  these  sacred 

*  ’E Izutes  iyr,creiTO%  John  i.  18. 

bJolmx.  38;  xiv.  10;  xvii.  21. 
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knots  ;  who,  because  they  cannot  fully  con¬ 
ceive  it,  dare  flatly  to  deny  them  ;  who, 
instead  of  confessing  their  own  infirmity, 
do  charge  the  plain  doctrines  and  asser¬ 
tions  of  holy  scripture  with  impossibility. 
Others  seem  to  think  they  can  demonstrate 
these  mysteries  by  arguments  grounded 
upon  principles  of  natural  light ;  and  ex¬ 
press  it  by  similitudes  derived  from  com¬ 
mon  experience.  To  repress  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  former,  and  to  restrain  the 
curiosity  of  the  latter,  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  (improved  by  your  thoughts) 
may  perhaps  somewhat  conduce. 

1 .  We  may  consider,  that  our  reason  is 
no  competent  or  capable  judge  concerning 
propositions  of  this  nature:  Our  breast  (as 
Minutius  speaketh)  is  a  narrow  vessel ,  that 
will  not  hold  much  understanding ;  *  it  is  not 
sufficient,  nor  was  ever  designed,  to  sound 
such  depths,  to  descry  the  radical  princi¬ 
ples  of  all  being,  to  reach  the  extreme  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  things.  Such  an  intellectual 
capacity  is  vouchsafed  to  us  as  doth  suit  to 
our  degree  (the  lowest  rank  of  intelligent 
creatures),  as  becometh  our  station  in  this 
inferior  part  of  the  world,  as  may  qualify 
us  to  discharge  the  petty  businesses  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  management,  and  the  facile 
duties  incumbent  on  us :  but  to  know  what 
God  is,f  how  he  subsisted),  what  he  can, 
what  he  should  do,  by  our  natural  perspi¬ 
cacity,  or  by  any  means  we  can  use,  further 
than  he  pleaseth  to  reveal,  doth  not  suit 
to  the  meanness  of  our  condition,  or  the 
narrowness  of  our  capacity;  these  really 
are  the  most  elevated  sublimities,  and  the 
abstrusest  subtilties  that  are,  or  can  be,  in 
the  nature  of  things :  he  that  can  penetrate 
them,  may  erect  his  tribunal  any  where  in 
the  world,  and  pretend  justly  that  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  is  exempted  from  his 
judgment.  But,  in  truth,  how  unfit  our 
reason  is  to  exercise  such  universal  juris¬ 
diction,  we  may  discern  by  comparing  it  to 
our  sense :  it  is  obvious  that  many  beasts 
do  (by  advantage  of  a  finer  sense)  see, 
hear,  smell  things  imperceptible  to  us :  and 
were  it  not  very  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  such  things  do  not  exist,  or  are  in 
themselves  altogether  insensible,  because 
they  do  not  at  all  appear  to  us  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  we  ought  to  impute  their  im- 
perceptibility  (respecting  us)  to  the  defect 
of  our  sense,  to  its  dullness  and  grossness, 
in  regard  to  the  subtilty  of  those  objects  ? 
Even  so  may  propositions  in  themselves, 

*  Nobis  ad  intcllectum  pectus  angustum  est,  &c.  — 
Min.  Felix, 

t  Toy  fFiv  ouv  TO/^rijy,  r.cti  irari^x  toZ  rrxvros  il- 
e7>  rt  ifyov.  X8.1  tu^otrx  its  rrxyrx;  xiZyxrjy  Xiyuv.  — 
'lato  in  Tim. 


and  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  higher 
understandings  (for  there  are  gradual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  understanding,  as  well  as  in 
sense),  be  true  and  very  intelligible,  which 
to  our  inferior  reason  seem  unintelligible, 
or  repugnant  to  the  pre-notions  with  which 
our  soul  is  imbued ;  and  our  not  discerning 
those  truths  may  argue  the  blindness  and 
weakness  of  our  understanding,  not  any 
fault  or  inconsistency  in  the  things  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  should  it  cause  us  anywise  to 
distrust  them,  if  they  come  recommended 
to  our  belief  by  competent  authority. 

To  such  purposes  indeed  the  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  frequently  doth  vilify  our  reason  and 
knowledge:  Everyman  (saith  Jeremiah)  is 
brutish  in  knowledge.  The  Lord  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  men  (of 
wise  men ,  as  St.  Paul  quoteth  it),  that  they 
are  vanity.  Vain  man  (saith  he  in  Job)  woidd 
be  toise,  though  man  be  born  like  a  wild  ass’s 
colt;*  that  is,  however  we  affect  to  seem 
wise,  yet  to  be  dull  as  an  ass,  to  be  wild  as 
a  colt,  is  natural  to  us.  My  thoughts  (saith 
God  in  the  prophet)  are  not  your  thoughts, 
nor  are  your  ways  my  ways :  for  as  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  than  your  ways ,  and  my  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts .d  God’s  wisdom  is  as  the 
heavens,  the  highest  and  top  of  all  wisdom ; 
man’s  as  the  earth,  beneath  which  there  is 
no  degree,  but  that  of  hell  and  darkness : 
we  therefore  in  this  respect  are  unfit  to 
determine  concerning  things  so  exceedingly 
sublime  and  subtile. 

2.  We  may  consider,  that  not  only  the 
imperfection  of  our  reason  itself,  but  the 
manner  of  using  it,  doth  incapacitate  us  to 
judge  about  these  matters,  llad  we  com¬ 
petent  skill  to  sail  in  this  deep  ocean,  yet 
we  do  want  a  gale  to  drive  us,  and  a  com¬ 
pass  to  steer  our  course  by  therein ;  we 
iiave  not  any  firm  grounds  to  build  our 
judgment  on,  or  certain  rules  to  square  it 
by.  We  cannot  effectually  discourse  or 
determine  upon  any  subject,  without  hav¬ 
ing  principles  homogeneous  and  pertinent 
thereto  (that  are  i»  tS  airji  cvyymiu,  cog¬ 
nate  and  congruous  to  the  subject-matter, 
as  the  philosopher  speaketh0)  upon  which 
to  found  our  argumentation.  Now  all  the 
principles  we  can  have  are  either  originally 
innate  to  our  minds,  or  afterward  imme¬ 
diately  infused  by  God,  or  by  external 
instruction  from  him  disclosed  to  us,  or 
acquired  by  our  experience,  and  observation 
of  things  incurring  our  sense ;  or  framed 
by  our  reason,  comparing  those  means ; 
of  which  the  three  former  sorts  are  most 

c  Jcr.  X.  M  :  Tsai.  ciii.  14  ;  1  Cor.  ill.  20;  Job  xi.  12. 

<•  Isa.  lv.  S,  0.  °  Annal.  i.  7. 
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arbitrarily  communicated,  and  both  for 
number  and  kind  depend  upon  the  free 
pleasure  of  him,  who  distributeth  them 
according  to  a  measure*  suitable  to  each 
man’s  occasions,  estimated  by  himself.  How 
many  those  are,  and  how  far  they  may  qua¬ 
lify  us  to  judge  or  discourse  about  those 
transcendent  matters,  is  hard  to  define ; 
but  most  certainly  they  never  can  clash 
with  one  another ;  no  light  in  any  manner 
imparted  by  God  can  obscure  the  doctrine 
declared  by  him,  no  doctrine  can  thwart 
principles  instilled  by  him.  The  latter  sorts 
appertain  only  to  material  and  sensible  ob¬ 
jects  ;  which  therefore  can  only  enable  us 
to  deduce,  or  to  examine  conclusions  re¬ 
lating  to  them ;  and  being  applied  to  things 
of  another  kind,  are  abused,  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  apt  to  produce  great  mistakes :  as, 
for  instance,  most  ancient  philosophers  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
in  nature  were  generally  by  the  same  mat¬ 
ters  undergoing  several  alterations,  or  put¬ 
ting  on  different  shapes  ;  and  that  bodies 
once  being  in  rest  did  usually  consist  in 
that  state,  until  by  impulse  of  other  bodies 
they  were  put  into  motion;  did  thence  frame 
such  axioms,  or  principles  of  discourse,  Ex 
nihilo  nihil  Jit;  and  Quicquid  movetur ,  ab 
alio  movetur:  which  propositions,  supposing 
them  true  in  relation  to  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  powers  of  sensible  things,  yet 
were  it  unlawful  to  stretch  them  unto  beings 
of  another  kind  and  nature  (to  beings  im¬ 
material  and  insensible),  or  to  infer  thence 
generally,  that  in  the  utmost,  possibility  of 
things  there  is  not  any  creative  or  any  self¬ 
motive  power  :  even  as  from  the  like  pre¬ 
mises  it  would  be  vain  to  conclude,  that 
there  be  no  other  things  subsistent  beside 
those  which  strike  our  senses,  or  discover 
themselves  by  sensible  effects.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  it  cannot  be  reasonable,  out  of  prin¬ 
ciples  drawn  from  ordinary  experience, 
about  these  most  low  and  imperfect  things, 
to  collect,  that  there  can  be  no  other  kind 
of  unions,  of  distinctions,  of  generations, 
of  processions,  than  such  as  our  own  gross 
sense  doth  represent  to  us :  t  reason  itself 
more  forcibly  doth  oblige  us  to  think  that 
to  sublimer  beings  there  do  pertain  modes 
of  existence  and  action,  unions  and  distinc¬ 
tions,  influences  and  emanations,  of  a  more 
high  and  perfect  kind,  such  as  our  coarse 
apprehension  cannot  adequate,  nor  our 
rude  language  express;  which  we,  perhaps, 
have  no  faculty  subtile  enough  to  conceive 

*  'fit  izifT*  «i«,-  Rom.  xii.  3. 

t  Id  quod  I)eus  eat,  secundum  id  quod  68t  nee  hu- 
mnno  semi  one  edict,  nec  bumanis  auribus  porcini, 
nec  bumanis  sensibua  colliiri  potest.— Novat.  dr  Tnn. 
•^V-  7*  “7  y&i*  <*>  %uap  icixTiv,  iz  tm 

ret  r«y  ©toy,— Naz.  Or.  37,  de  8p.  S. 

Von.  II, 


distinctly,  nor  can  attain  any  congruous 
principles,  from  which  to  discourse  solidly 
about  them.J  To  judge  of  these  things,  if 
we  will  not,  against  the  philosopher’s  rule, 
fiuruliaivuy  it;  kkko  yivn;,  shift  kinds,  01’  Use 
improper  and  impertinent  arguments,  we 
must  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiri¬ 
tual,  ||  so  as  to  draw  conclusions  about  spi¬ 
rituals  only  from  principles  revealed  by 
God’s  Spirit,  the  sole  master  of  spiritual 
science;  so  also  as  to  express  them  not 
h'SctxTois  irUgavrivtis  cmtpia;  xiyois,  in  terms  de¬ 
vised  by  human  wisdom ,  but  in  such  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  suggested ;  for 
ciy^oivas,  a  man  endowed  merely  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  (or  natural  reason)  cannot  2s- 
Xi,rfa-‘y  apprehend ,  or  perceive  those  things 
of  God ,  which  only  the  Spirit  of  God  doth 
know.  To  improve  and  press  which  consi¬ 
deration  further, 

3.  We  may  consider  the  weakness  and 
shortness  of  our  reason,  even  about  things 
most  familiar  and  easy  to  us;  the  little  or 
nothing  we  by  our  utmost  diligence  can 
attain  to  know,  concerning  their  intrinsic 
essences,  their  properties,  their  causes  and 
manners  of  production.  What  do  we  more 
commonly  hear,  than  earnest  complaints 
from  the  most  industrious  searchers  of 
natural  knowledge  concerning  the  great 
obscurity  of  nature,  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  truth,  the  blindness  of  our  mind,  and 
impotency  of  our  reason  ?  And  should  they 
be  silent,  yet  experience  plainly  would  speak 
how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is,  to 
arrive  unto  any  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of 
these  common  objects ;  seeing  the  most  se¬ 
dulous  inquiries,  undertaken  by  the  choicest 
wits  for  above  two  thousand  years,  have 
scarce  perhaps  exhibited  one  unquestion¬ 
able  theorem  in  natural  philosophy,  one 
unexceptionable  maxim  of  ethical  prudence 
or  policy;  all  things  being  still  exposed  to 
doubt  and  dispute,  as  they  were  of  old, 
when  first  admiration  and  curiosity  did 
prompt  men  to  hunt  after  the  causes  of 
things:  the  most,  however,  that  after  all 
our  care  and  toil  we  can  perceive,  doth  not 
exceed  some  faint  colours,  some  superficial 
figures,  some  gross  effects  of  things,  while 
their  radical  properties  and  their  immediate 
causes  remain  enveloped  and  debarred  from 
our  sight  in  unaccessible  darkness. §  Shall 
we  then,  who  cannot  pierce  into  the  nature 
of  a  pebble,  that  cannot  apprehend  how  a 
mushroom  doth  grow,  that  are  baffled  in 

}  Cum  quaeritur  quid  tres,  mntrna  inop  a  humanmn 
laborat  eloquium  ;  dictum  cst  tainen  tres  l\?r»on«\ 
non  ut  illud  diceretur,  sod  ne  taccrctur. —  Aufi.  de 

Trill.  5,9. - Kyfj«»  otouet  rip  ppvgrit  x«cJ  ae*u*T*p  • 

cibtp.— Naz.  Orat.  45,  (ad  Evogr.) 

||  n*fjua.ri*ec  vtivuartxcK  rvyxfltirt. —  I  Cor.  il.  1.1 

$  Ki rot  to  f.AeT i/xov  ip  <txj»dy»o«f. — Greg.  Naz. 
Or.  26. 
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our  philosophy  about  a  gnat,  or  a  worm, 
debate  and  decide  (beyond  what  is  taught 
us  from  above)  concerning  the  precise  man¬ 
ner  of  divine  essence,  subsistence,  or  gene¬ 
ration?  I  do  (saith  Chrysostom)  eat  meats; 
but  how  they  are  divided  into  phlegm ,  into 
blood ,  into  juice ,  into  choler ,  lam  ignorant; 
these  things ,  which  every  day  tee  see  and 
taste ,  we  do  not  know ;  and  are  we  curious 
about  the  essence  of  God  t  *  We  are  (as  Aris¬ 
totle,  himself  no  dunce,  no  idiot,  doth  con¬ 
fess)  but  owl-eyed,  ra  rii  $uru  fx>i(urara 

in  regard  to  things  naturally  most 
evident,  and  palpable ; f  and  can  we  be  such 
Lyneeus’s,  as  to  see  through  the  furthest 
recesses  of  infinity?  Hardly  (saith  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon)  do  we  guess  aright  of 
things  upon  the  earth ,  and  with  labour  do 
we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us ;  but 
the  things  that  are  in  heaven,  who  hath 
searched  out?e  Yea,  and  the  genuine  So¬ 
lomon  himself,  I  said,  I  will  be  wise;  but 
it  was  far  from  me:  that  which  is  far  off, 
and  exceeding  deep,  who  can  find  it  out  1 h 
What  is  more  remote,  what  more  pro¬ 
found,  than  God’s  nature?  who  then  can 
find  It  out?  Sooner  with  our  hands  may  we 
touch  the  extreme  surface  of  the  skies, 
sooner  with  our  eyes  may  we  pierce  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth :  so  it  is  expressly  told 
to  us  in  Job:  Const  thou  by  searching  fnd 
out  God f  Const  thou  Jind  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection  t  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what 
const  thou  dot  deeper  than  hell ;  what  const 
thou  know?' 

4.  It  may  be  considered,  that  we  daily 
see  and  observe  things,  which,  did  not  ma¬ 
nifest  experience  convince  us  of  their  being, 
we  should  be  apt  to  disbelieve  their  possi¬ 
bility  ;  sense,  no  less  than  faith,  doth  present 
us  with  objects,  to  bare  reason  improbable 
and  unconceivable ;  so  that  should  we  at¬ 
tend  to  the  scruples  injected  thereby,  we 
should  hardly  take  things  for  possible  which 
we  behold  existent ;  we  should  distrust  the 
greatest  evidence  of  sense,  and  by  our  logic 
put  out  our  eyes.  Who  would  believe, 
that,  did  not  he  every  day  see  it ;  who  can 
conceive  how,  although  he  seeth  it,  from  a 
little  dry,  ill-favoured,  insipid  seed  thrown 
into  the  earth,  there  shortly  would  rise  so 
goodly  a  plant,  endued  with  so  exact  figure, 
so  fragrant  smell,  so  delicate  taste,  so  live¬ 
ly  colour;  by  what  engines  it  attracteth, 
by  what  discretion  it  culleth  out,  by  what 
hands  it  mouldeth,  its  proper  aliment;  by 
what  artifice  It  doth  elaborate  the  same  so 

•  E to  rr2f  Lct^P'orxj  lif  QXlyua,  bV 
euLctt,  d(  % u/xc?,  i If  xoXri-,  ay*ci'  raZra  am {  fiXtrojuAt 
xad’  ixacrr, »  itrOietns  ayvcoZuA*,  xa\  Try  over* ot+ 

roi>  Hioy  ackuT^ayfjLctoZfM*  ;  —  Chrys.  Illfi  axara>.vjr- 
t*j.  a  .  I 

f  AriM.  Met  ii.  1.  »>  Eccles.  vil.  23,  24. 

1  Wisd.  ix.  13.  ‘  Job  xL  7,  8. 


curiously,  and  incorporate  it  with  itself? 
What  virtue  could  we  imagine  in  nature 
able  to  digest  an  earthy  juice  into  the  pel¬ 
lucid  clearness  of  crystal,  into  the  invincible 
firmness  of  a  diamond  ?  Who  would  not  be 
an  infidel,  did  not  his  sight  assure  him  of 
the  miracles  achieved  by  that  blind  plas¬ 
tic  force,  which  without  eye  or  hand  doth 
frame  such  varieties  of  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship,  inimitable,  and  far  surpassing  the  skill 
of  the  greatest  artist?  That  a  little  star, 
from  so  vast  a  distance,  in  a  momentshould 
make  impression  on  our  eyes,  replenishing 
with  its  light  or  image  so  spacious  a  region 
all  about  it,  were  we  blind  we  should  hardly 
believe,  we  scarce  could  fancy:  how,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  organs  of  speech,  or  the 
manner  of  applying  them,  without  any  care 
or  pain  employed  by  us,  we  so  conform  our 
voice,  as  to  express  what  word,  what  accent 
we  please ;  how  we  do  this,  or  that  we  can 
do  it,  as  it  will  confound  our  thought  to 
imagine,  so  it  would  stagger  our  faith  to 
believe,  did  not  our  conscience  persuade  us 
that  we  can  and  do  speak.  It  is  upon  oc¬ 
casion  very  commonly  said,  1  should  never 
have  believed  it,  had  I  not  seen  it ;  and  that 
men  speak  so  in  earnest,  many  such  in¬ 
stances  declare.  Now  if  we  can  give  credit 
to  our  sense  against  the  suffrage  or  scruple 
of  our  reason  in  things  not  so  discosted 
from  our  capacity  of  knowledge,  shall  we 
not  much  more  yield  our  belief  unto  God’s 
express  words  in  things  so  infinitely  distant 
from  it?  If  common  experience  can  sub¬ 
due  our  judgments,  and  compel  us  to  a 
belief  of  things  incredible,  shall  our  reason 
demur  at  submitting  to  divine  authority? 
If  the  dictate  of  our  conscience  doth  con¬ 
vince  us,  shall  not  we  much  more  surrender 
to  the  testimony  of  God,  who  is  greater 
than  our  conscience,  and  knoweth  all  things  t k 
If  we  do  believe,  because  we  seem  to  know 
by  seeing  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  be¬ 
lieve,  because  we  surely  know  by  hearing 
from  God:  for  sense  may  deceive  us,  and 
often  needeth  correction  from  reason ;  God 
cannot  deceive,  and  reason  often  is  by  him 
corrected:  which  leadeth  me  to  a  further 
consideration,  that, 

5.  The  propositions  clearly  delivered 
unto  us  by  God  himself,  are  upon  many 
accounts  more  unquestionably  true,  more 
credible  than  the  experiments  of  any  sense, 
or  principles  of  any  science:  whence,  if 
there  happen  to  arise  any  seeming  contest 
between  these,  a  precedence  is  due  to  the 
former  in  derogation  to  the  latter;  it  is 
fit  that  we  rather  give  our  eyes  and  our 
ears,  our  fancies  and  our  reasons,  the  lie, 
than  anywise,  by  diffidence  to  hi6  word, 

»  1  John  iii.  20. 
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put  an  affront  on  God  (for  to  disbelieve 
him  is,  as  St.  John  telleth  us,  to  give  him 
the  lie;)  pwo'o.  tw  <diov,  the  folly  of  God 
(as  St.  Paul  speaketh ; ')  that  is,  the  points 
of  faith  declared  by  God,  which  seem  most 
irrational  and  cross  to  the  decrees  of  hu¬ 
man  wisdom)  is  ™  avfyuxuv,  wiser 

than  men;  that  is,  more  assuredly  conso¬ 
nant  to  real  truth  than  our  most  undoubt¬ 
ed  theorems  of  science,  and  most  current 
maxims  of  policy.  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  lights,  both  of  that  which  immediately 
shineth  from  heaven,  and  of  that  which 
glimmereth  here  below ;  he  is  the  fountain 
of  all  truth,  whether  natural  or  superna¬ 
tural:  but  his  light  and  his  truth  he  con- 
veyeth  into  us  by  manners  different :  some 
light  streameth  directly  from  him,  other 
cometh  obliquely,  being  refracted  through 
divers  mediums,  or  reflected  from  several 
objects  upon  us :  the  first  sort  must  needs 
be  more  bright,  and  more  pure,  should  be 
more  powerful  and  efficacious  upon  our 
minds ;  the  latter  is  often  blended  with  ma¬ 
terial  tinctures,  is  weakened  by  the  in¬ 
terruptions  it  meeteth  with,  loseth  of  its 
puritv  and  its  force  by  the  many  conduits 
it  passeth  through,  by  the  many  shades  it 
mixeth  with.  Observations  of  sense  do 
often  prove  fallacious ;  and  their  not  ever 
doing  so  dependeth  upon  divers  conditions, 
a  right  temper  of  the  organ,  a  fit  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  medium,  a  just  distance  of  the 
object;  so  that  conclusions  derived  from 
them  cannot  be  so  absolutely  certain,  nor 
consequently  the  principles  grounded  on 
them.  But  divine  revelation  is  not  obnox¬ 
ious  to  such  conditions :  as  the  doctrines 
revealed  are  in  themselves  simply  true, 
according  to  the  highest  pitch  of  necessity, 
because  supreme  wisdom  doth  conceive 
them,  and  truth  itself  doth  vent  them ;  so 
the  manner  of  declaring  them  must  be  com¬ 
petent,  because  God  himself  doth  choose 
and  use  it;  there  plainly  needeth  no  more, 
than  yielding  an  attentive  ear,  and  skill  in 
the  language  wherein  they  are  expressed,  to 
secure  us  from  error  and  uncertainty  about 
them  ;  so  that  well  might  St.  Austin  say,  that 
in  other  things  our  conjecture  is  exercised ; 
but  faith  alone  doth  assure  our  mind.* 

There  have  been  those,  you  know,  who 
have  not  only  advanced  doubts  concerning 
propositions  attested  to  by  clearest  sense, 
and  inferred  by  strongest  discourse;  but 
have  by  their  argute  cavillations  bid  fair  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  all  human  science : 
but  I  never  heard  of  any,  who  believed  a 
God  to  be,  that  did  contest  the  infallible 

•  Ad  cetera  cxrrcemur  per  fortossc ;  at  cum  de 
rebus  tidei  agitur,  ibi  eat  certc  sine  forte. — Aug. 

•  1  John  v.  10 ;  1  Cor.  i.  *<W. 
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truth  of  his  oracles :  Socrates,  we  may  be 
sure  (his  excellent  scholar  assuring  us), 
who  was  so  incredulous  as  to  disclaim  all 
pretence  to  wisdom  or  science,  being  au¬ 
thor  of  the  famous  saying,  Hoc  tantum  scio; 
yet  greatly  did  rely  upon  divine  significa¬ 
tions  and  testimonies,  so  deemed  by  him, 
and  such  as  he  could  come  at ;  alleging, 
that  he  who  followeth  the  conduct  of  his 
own  reason,  instead  of  God’s  direction, 
chooseth  a  blind  and  ignorant  guide, before 
one  that  best  seeth  and  knoweth  the  way : 
He  (saith  the  historian)  despised  all  human 
conceits  in  respect  of  God's  advice .f 

He  that  for meth  the  eye  (saith  the  Psal¬ 
mist)  shall  not  he  see  ?  He  that,  planteth  the 
ear ,  shall  not  he  hear  ?  He  that  teacheth  man 
knowledge ,  shall  not  he  know  ?  m  He  that 
endued  us  with  all  our  knowing  faculties, 
and  presideth  over  us  in  the  management  of 
them,  shall  not  he  supereminently  know  all 
that  we  can  ?  Must  not  they  in  reason  con¬ 
tinue  subordinate  to  his  direction.'  Should 
they  not  always  discern  and  judge  under 
correction  by  him,  with  an  appeal  and  sub¬ 
mission  reserved  to  his  better  judgment? 

1  might  adjoin,  that  the  object  and  the 
end  (as  well  as  the  author  and  the  man¬ 
ner)  of  divine  revelation  doth  argue  it  to 
surpass  all  reason,  and  all  sense,  in  cer¬ 
tainty  and  credibility ;  for  sense  and  reason 
converse  wholly,  or  chiefly,  about  objects 
material  and  mutable ;  revelation  about 
immaterial  and  immutable  things :  they  di¬ 
rect  us  in  affairs  concerning  this  transitory 
life;  this  leadeth  us  toward  eternal  feli¬ 
city.  To  mistake  about  those  objects,  to 
miscarry  in  those  affairs,  is  in  itself  of  little, 
in  comparison  of  no  importance:  but  to 
judge  rightly  about  these  things,  to  tread 
safely  in  these  paths,  is  of  infinitely  vast 
concernment ;  a  smaller  competency,  there¬ 
fore,  of  light  and  certainty,  might  well  suf¬ 
fice  to  the  purposes  of  reason  and  sense ; 
but  to  faith  the  greatest  degree  of  assu- 
ance  is  worthily  due,  and  seemeth  requisite. 
But  further, 

6.  Not  only  the  consideration  of  this 
mystery,  but  of  all  the  divine  attributes, 
will  in  like  manner  extort  from  our  feeble 
reason  the  question  of  Nicodemus,  How  can 
these  things  be?"  They  will  all  of  them 
equally  puzzle  our  shallow  imagination,  and 
baffle  our  slender  understanding:  for  who 
can  imagine,  or  understand,  how  God  s  im¬ 
mensity  doth  consist  with  his  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  or  that  without  any  parts  he  doth 
coexist  to  all  possible  extension  of  matter ; 
being  all  here,  and  wholly  there,  and  im- 

t  A iro;  M  t«»t'  ipB^oinrita  i- ***{  t*,»  tcc(x  t»p 
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mensely  every  where?  Who  can  apprehend 
his  indivisible  eternity,  or  how  all  succes¬ 
sions  of  time  are  ever  present  to  him,  and 
subject  to  his  view ;  so  that  he  is  not  older 
now  than  he  was  when  the  world  began, 
nor  younger  than  he  will  be  after  innume¬ 
rable  ages  are  past ;  his  omniscience,  so  that 
he  foreseeth  the  most  contingent  events, 
depending  upon  causes  in  their  nature  arbi¬ 
trary  and  indeterminate?  Who  can  fancy, 
how  out  of  mere  nothing,  or  out  of  extreme 
confusion  and  indisposedness,  the  world 
could  be  created  and  framed  into  so  goodly 
order,  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  or  by  the  bare 
speaking  of  a  word?  How  without  any  dis¬ 
traction  of  thought  he  governeth  affairs,  at 
tending  to  the  infinite  varieties  of  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  occurring  here ;  and  ita 
gurans  universes  tanquam  singulos ,  ita  sin- 
gulos  tanquam  solos ,  as  St.  Austin  speak- 
eth  ?  °  How  he  is  truly  said  to  resolve  and 
to  reverse,  to  love  and  hate,  to  be  pleased 
and  grieved,  all  without  any  real  change,  or 
s/uidow  of  alteration  f  How  he  sufi'ereth 
many  things  to  happen,  which  extremely 
displease  him,  and  which  he  can  easily  hin¬ 
der  ;  and  doth  not  effect  many  things  which 
are  much  desired  by  him,  and  very  feasible 
to  his  power?  Why  to  equal  men  he  dis- 
tributeth  his  gifts  so  unequally ;  affording 
to  divers  abundant  means  of  becoming 
happy,  leaving  others  destitute  of  them? 
What  wit  of  man  can  reconcile  his  infinite 
benignity  with  his  most  severe  decrees ;  or 
compose  the  seeming  differences  between 
his  mercy  and  his  justice?  Many  such  per¬ 
fections  and  dispensations  of  God  we  must 
steadfastly  believe,  because  they  are  plainly 
taught  in  scripture;  to  distrust  them,  be¬ 
ing  to  renounce  Christianity ;  to  deny  them, 
being  to  raze  up  the  very  foundations  of 
our  religion :  yet  he  that  shall  with  his 
utmost  attention  of  mind  endeavour  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  they  can  be,  or  how  they  con¬ 
sist  together,  according  to  our  ordinary 
notions  of  things,  and  the  vulgar  meaning 
of  words,  applied  by  us  to  these  inferior 
matters,  shall  find  himself  gravelled  with 
innumerable  semblances  of  contradiction, 
plunged  in  depths  inscrutable,  involved  in 
labyrinths  inextricable. 

What  in  practice  the  cross  of  Christ  was, 
a  scandal  to  Jews  (men  dull,  but  obstinate, 
and  invincibly  possessed  by  vain  prejudices), 
and  folly  to  Greeks  *  (men  of  wit  and  sub- 
tilty,  but  overweeningly  conceited  of  them), 
that  in  speculation  may  a  great  part  of 
divine  truths  be,  apt  to  stumble  froward 

•  n Z»<5v  \<tt J  too  M cvtnxS*  auoCtrovf,  km  to?.1  fM- 
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and  arrogant  men;  but  as  there,  so  here, 
blessed  are  they  who  are  not  scandalized ; 
whom  no  fond  scruple  or  haughty  conceit 
can  pervert  from  readily  embracing  all  ne¬ 
cessary  verities  ;  such  are  those  we  pointed 
at,  w7hich  if  without  extreme  folly  and  im¬ 
piety  we  cannot  reject,  or  be  diffident  of, 
although  surmounting  our  conceit,  and  daz¬ 
zling  our  reason ;  then  upon  the  same  ac¬ 
count,  with  like  facility,  we  must  submit  our 
faith  to  the  doctrines  concerning  the  blessed 
Trinity,  standing  upon  the  same  authority. 

7.  Lastly,  we  may  consider  and  meditate 
upon  the  total  incomprehensibility  of  God 
in  all  things  belonging  to  him; t  in  his  na¬ 
ture,  his  attributes,  his  decrees,  his  works 
and  ways;  which  all  are  full  of  depth, 
mystery,  and  wonder.  God  inhabiteth 
aTsirirot,  a  light  inaccessible  to  the  dim  and 
weak  sight  of  mortal  eyes ; p  which  no  num 
hath  seen ,  nor  can  see :  No  man  (as  he  told 
his  servant  Moses)  can  see  his  face  (the  very 
exterior  appearance  of  him)  and  live:'1  he 
is  a  consuming  Jire,  that  will  scorch  and 
devour  such  as  by  rash  inquiries  approach 
too  near  him  ;J  the  sight  (it  is  said)  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  Jire  in 
the  sight  of  the  children  of  Israel /  Even 
those  spiritual  eagles,  the  quick  and  strong- 
sighted  seraphims,  are  obliged  to  cover 
their  faces ,  as  not  daring  to  look  upon,  nor 
able  to  sustain  the  fulgor  of  his  immediate 
presence,  the  Hashes  of  glory  and  majesty 
issuing  from  his  throne :  ‘  and  the  most  il¬ 
luminate  secretaries  of  heaven,  unto  whom 
secrets  were  disclosed,  into  which  angels 
themselves  were  ambitious  to  pry*  were 
sometimes  nonplussed  in  contemplation  of 
God’s  attributes  and  actions ;  being  in  their 
astonishment  forced  to  cry  out,  Tn  /Wat  •  O 
the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  ami 
knowledge  of  God  !  u  Even  his  methods  of 
exterior  providence  are  inscrutably  myste¬ 
rious  ;  his  judgments  are  like 

inexhaustible  mines,  to  the  bottom  where¬ 
of  we  cannot  anywise  dig  by  our  inquiry ; 
his  paths  are  so  obscure  as  not 

to  be  traced  by  any  footsteps  of  our  dis¬ 
course  ;  his  gifts  are  unxljynroi,  not  to  be 
interpreted,  or  expressed  by  our  language/ 
And  if  all  concerning  God  be  thus  incom¬ 
prehensible,  why  should  any  thing  seem 
incredible  ?  Why  out  of  so  many  uncon¬ 
ceivable  mysteries  do  we  choose  some,  re¬ 
probate  others  ?  ||  Wherefore  do  we  stretch 
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our  judgment  beyond  its  limits  to  things  so 
infinitely  exceeding  it  ?  *  Why  do  we  suffer 
our  reason  to  be  pragmatical,  unjustly  in¬ 
vading  the  office  not  belonging  thereto; 
intruding  into  things  which  it  hath  not  seen , 
nor  can  comprehend;  those  secret  things 
which  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God,”  and  the 
comprehension  whereof  he  hath  reserved 
unto  himself? 

These  considerations  may  suffice  in  some 
manner  to  show,  that  St.  Chrysostom  had 
reason  to  exclaim  so  much  against  the 
madness,  as  he  styleth  it,  of  those  who  do 

vroktrvrga'yuovitv  rijv  outrtccv  rov  0s ou,  are  busily 

curious  in  speculation  about  the  essence  of 
God ;  daring,  to.;  o.Kiiot;  vto(oxXXuv  Xoyiff- 
(**•(>  to  subject  divine  mysteries  to  their  own 
ratiocinations :  j-  that  St.  Basil’s  advice  was 
wholesome,  fn  or’.£i;£yx%to(lai  ri  tr.uorup.ioa., 
not  to  be  meddlesome  about  things ,  about 
which  holy  scripture  is  silent :  that  another 
ancient  writer  did  say  no  less  truly  than 
prettily,  that  in  these  matters  curiositas 
reum  facit ,  non  peritum ;  we  may  easilier 
incur  blame  than  attain  skill  by  nice  in¬ 
quiry  into  them:J  that  many  of  the  Fathers 
do  with  great  wisdom  dislike  and  dissuade 
the  searching  to  oru;,  ||  the  manner  of  things 
being  true,  or  possible,  as  a  suspicious  mark, 
or  a  dangerous  motive  of  infidelity:  that 
St.  Paul’s  rules,  tpgovi.v  ii;  to  au/p^o nJV,  to  be 
wise  so  as  withal  to  be  sober ,  and  modest ; 
and  ftb  ipoauiin  vti(*  i  yiyoavTui,  not  to  conceit 
any  thing  without  warrant  of  scripture,  are 
in  this  case  most  especially  to  be  heeded :  * 
that,  according  to  St.  Peter’s  admonition, 
we  should  as  new-born  babes  (unprepos¬ 
sessed  with  any  notions  or  fancies  of  our 
own)  long  for  and  greedily  suck  in  the  sin¬ 
cere  milk  of  the  word;y  not  diluting  it  with 
baser  liquors  of  human  device :  that  where 
God  doth  interpose  his  definitive  sentence, 
our  reason  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend 
and  submit;  no  right  to  vote,  no  licence 
to  debate  the  matter;  its  duty  is  to  listen 
and  approve  whatever  God  speaketh,  to 
read  and  subscribe  to  whatever  he  writeth ; 
at  least  in  any  case  it  should  be  mute,  or 
ready  to  follow  Job,  saying.  Behold,  I  am 
vile ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay 
my  hand  upon  my  mouth.1  In  fine,  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  God,  with  a  sufficient  clearness 
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represented  to  the  capacity  of  an  honest 
and  docile  mind  (void  of  all  partial  respects, 
and  clear  from  all  sorts  of  prejudice ;  loving 
truth,  and  forward  to  entertain  it;  abhor¬ 
ring  to  wrest  or  wrack  things,  to  use  anv 
fraud  or  violence  upon  any  principle,  or 
ground  of  truth ;)  the  testimony  of  God,  I 
say,  so  revealed,  whatever  exception  our 
shallow  reason  can  thrust  in,  should  abso¬ 
lutely  convince  our  judgments,  and  con¬ 
strain  our  faith.  If  the  holy  scripture 
teacheth  us  plainly,  and  frequently  doth 
inculcate  upon  us  (that  which  also  the  uni¬ 
form  course  of  nature  and  the  peaceable 
government  of  the  world  doth  also  speak), 
that  there  is  but  one  true  God;  if  it  as 
manifestly  doth  ascribe  to  the  three  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  the  same  au¬ 
gust  names,  the  same  peculiar  characters, 
the  same  divine  attributes  (essential  to  the 
Deity),  the  same  superlatively  admirable 
operations  of  creation  and  providence ;  if 
it  also  doth  prescribe  to  them  the  same 
supreme  honours,  services,  praises,  and 
acknowledgments  to  be  paid  unto  them  all ; 
this  may  be  abundantly  enough  to  satisfy 
our  minds,  to  stop  our  mouths,  to  smother 
all  doubt  and  dispute  about  this  high  and 
holy  mystery.  It  was  exceeding  goodness 
in  God,  that  he  would  condescend  so  far 
to  instruct  us,  to  disclose  so  noble  a  truth 
unto  us,  to  enrich  our  minds  with  that 
to  Tn;  yoamoi;,  that  most  excellent 

knowledge  of  himself;  and  it  would  be  no 
small  ingratitude  and  unworthiness  in  us 
anywise  to  suspect  his  word,  or  pervert  his 
meaning;  anywise  to  subject  his  venerable 
oracles  to  our  rude  canvasses  and  cavils. 
In  fine,  the  proper  employment  of  our  mind 
about  these  mysteries,  is  not  to  search  and 
speculate  about  them,  to  discourse  flip¬ 
pantly  and  boldly  about  them;  but  with  a 
pious  credulity  to  embrace  them,  with  all 
humble  respect  to  adore  them. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  defend  the  outworks  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  concerning  the  blessed  Trinity: 
it  was  beside  my  intent  to  insist  so  long 
thereon;  but  the  matter  did  'ifiXxtota.,  was 
so  attractive,  that  I  could  not  waive  show¬ 
ing  my  respect  thereto. 

1  proceed  now  to  that  which  I  principally 
designed,  the  proposing  briefly  some  prac¬ 
tical  considerations,  apt  to  excite  us  to  the 
exercising  our  understanding  and  affec¬ 
tions  upon  those  wonderful  dispensations  of 
grace  and  mercy,  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the 
holy  Trinity,  either  conjunctly  or  (as  they 
kxt  oixovofiix.  are  expressed)  separately. 

We  first  should  carefully  study  and  duly 
be  affected  with  that  gracious  consent,  and 
as  it  u'ere  confederacy,  of  the  glorious 
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Three,  in  designing  and  prosecuting  our 
good ;  their  unanimous  agreement  in  ut¬ 
tering  those  three  mighty  words  of  favour 
to  mankind,  Faciamus,  Redimamus ,  Sal- 
vemus;  Let  us  make  man  out  of  nothing, 
Let  us  recover  him  from  sin  and  perdition, 
Let  us  crown  him  with  joy  and  salvation; 
we  should  with  grateful  resentments  ob¬ 
serve  them  conspiring  to  employ  their  wis¬ 
dom  in  contriving  fit  means  and  methods 
to  exert  their  power  in  effectual  accom¬ 
plishment  of  what  was  requisite  to  the 
promoting  of  our  welfare,  the  rescue  of  us 
from  all  misery,  the  advancing  us  to  the 
highest  degree  of  dignity,  and  instating 
us  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  happi¬ 
ness,  of  which  our  nature  is  capable ;  in 
prosecution  of  that  gracious  design,  which 
their  joint  goodness  had  projected  for  us. 
More  distinctly, 

1 .  We  should  set  our  mind  on  God  the 
Father,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
from  all  eternity,  pleasing  to  forecast  with 
himself  the  creation  of  us,  and  communi¬ 
cation  of  his  image  to  us ;  endowing  us 
with  most  excellent  faculties  of  body  and 
soul ;  subjecting  the  visible  world  to  our 
use  and  governance ;  placing  us  in  a  state 
of  great  accommodation  and  delight ;  per¬ 
mitting  us  to  fall,  that  he  might  raise  us 
to  a  higher  and  better  condition  ;  resolving 
to  send  his  own  dear  Son  from  his  bosom, 
to  procure  and  purchase  the  redemption 
of  mankind  ;  preparing  and  disposing  the 
world  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a  mercy, 
by  a  general  testification  of  his  patience  and 
beneficence  (giving  showers  and  fruitful 
seasons ,  and  filing  the  hearts  of  men  ivith 
food  and  gladness,")  but  more  especially 
by  prophetical  promises,  predictions,  and 
prefigurations :  also  suffering  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  mankind  so  to  proceed  in  its  ways, 
as  might  render  it  sensible  of  its  error  and 
unhappiness,  of  the  need  and  benefit  of  a 
deliverance  ;  then,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  the  creature  did  earnestly  groan,  and 
long  for  its  recovery  from  vanity  and  sla¬ 
very, b  actually  sending  his  only  Son,  and 
clothing  him  with  human  flesh,  that  con¬ 
versing  with  us,  he  might  discover  to  us 
his  gracious  intentions  toward  us,  might 
confirm  the  truth  thereof  by  miraculous 
works,  might  instruct  us  by  his  heavenly 
doctrine  and  holy  life  in  our  duty,  and  the 
terms  of  our  salvation,  then  freely  deli¬ 
vering  him  over  unto  death,  and  accepting 
his  passion  as  a  sacrifice  expiating  our  sins, 
and  meriting  his  favour  toward  us;  then 
raising  him  as  the first  fruits  from  the  dead, 
setting  him  at  his  right  hand,  investing  him 
with  authority  to  govern  and  save  those 
*•  Aet»  xiv.  17.  Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Korn.  viil.  22. 


who  sincerely  would  believe  in  him,  and 
faithfully  obey  him ;  also  sending  and  be¬ 
stowing  his  holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in  them, 
to  conduct,  confirm,  and  comfort  them  in 
the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness.  These, 
with  manifold  other  intercurrent  passages 
of  gracious  providence  ascribed  to  God  the 
Father,  we  should  seriously  mind,  and  so 
resent,  as  to  be  ravished  with  admiration 
of  his  mercy,  to  be  inflamed  with  love  of 
his  goodness,  to  be  possessed  with  gratitude 
toward  him,  to  become  thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  service. 

2.  We  should  likewise  mind  the  blessed 
Son  of  God  concurring  with  his  Father  in 
all  his  purposes  of  love  and  mercy  toward 
us,  in  making  all  things,  and  sustaining 
them  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  (toward  the  freeing  us  from 
the  desperate  miseries,  corruptions,  and 
slaveries,  into  which  we  were  plunged) 
assuming  human  nature,  leading  therein 
a  troublesome  and  toilsome  life,  for  our  be¬ 
nefit  and  instruction ;  undergoing  a  bitter 
and  shameful  death,  for  the  atonement  of 
our  sins,  and  reconciliation  of  us  to  divine 
favour ;  purchasing  great  and  precious  pro¬ 
mises,  procuring  high  and  glorious  privi¬ 
leges,  for  us;  ascending  into  heaven  to 
prepare  us  mansions  of  bliss ;  interceding 
for  us  with  God,  and  pouring  from  above 
manifold  blessings  upon  us;  the  astonish¬ 
ing  miracles  of  goodness,  of  wisdom,  of 
condescension  and  patience,  displayed  in 
the  management  of  which  undertakings 
for  us,  what  heart  can  well  conceive,  what 
tongue  can  utter?  What  amazement  should 
it  produce  in  us,  to  consider  the  brightest 
efflux  of  Divine  Glory  eclipsing  and  shroud¬ 
ing  itself  under  so  dark  a  cloud  of  mortal 
frailty;  the  Most  High  stooping  into  the 
quality  of  so  mean  a  creature ;  the  First¬ 
born  and  Heir  apparent  of  heaven  descend¬ 
ing  from  his  throne  of  eternal  majesty,  and 
voluntarily  degrading  himself  into  the form 
of  a  servant,  clad  in  rags,  worn  with  labour 
and  travel,  exposed  to  contempt  and  dis¬ 
grace  ;  to  reflect  upon  the  great  Creator 
and  sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world,  who 
reared  the  heavens,  and  founded  the  earth, 
who  possesseth  and  upholdeth  all  things, 
needing  himself  a  shelter,  pinched  with 
want,  taking  alms  from  his  slaves,  and 
paying  tribute  to  his  subjects  ;  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  Son  of  God,  willingly  styling 
himself  the  Ron  of  man,  really  subjecting 
himself  to  the  duties,  the  necessities,  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature;  suffering  the 
coarsest  hardships  and  extremest  disasters 
thereof;  all  this  upon  freest  choice,  with 
full  contentment,  and  perfect  submission  to 
so  mean  and  so  distasteful  a  condition ! 
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We  may  observe  with  how  admirable 
goodness  he  did  vouchsafe  to  converse  with 
a  froward  generation  of  men,  to  instruct 
a  stupid  and  indocile  sort  of  people,  with 
all  sorts  of  beneficence,  to  oblige  an  incre¬ 
dulous,  insensible,  and  ingrateful  crew; 
with  how  invincible  a  meekness  and  pa¬ 
tience  he  endured  the  contradiction  of  sin¬ 
ners ,  the  scornful  reproaches,  the  wrongful 
calumnies,  the  spiteful  and  cruel  usages  of 
the  envious  and  malicious  world ;  being  to 
the  highest  extremity  despised,  hated,  ma¬ 
ligned  and  abused,  by  those  whom  he  had 
most  highly  honoured,  most  affectionately 
loved,  and  conferred  the  greatest  favours 
upon.  W e  may  with  astonishment  contem¬ 
plate  that  strange  contest  between  divine 
patience  and  human  wickedness,  striving 
which  of  them  should  excel ;  when  we  do 
peruse  and  weigh  those  enigmatical  pas¬ 
sages,  God  accused  by  man  of  blasphemy, 
the  eternal  Wisdom  aspersed  with  folly, 
Truth  itself  impleaded  of  imposture,  es¬ 
sential  Love  made  guilty  of  mischief,  and 
supreme  Goodness  styled  a  malefactor ;  in¬ 
finite  Power  beat  down,  and  trampled  upon 
by  impotent  malice ;  the  J udge  of  all  the 
world,  the  Fountain  of  all  authority  and 
right,  arraigned,  condemned,  and  executed 
for  injustice ;  the  Desire  of  all  nations 
rejected  by  his  own  country  and  kindred; 
the  Joy  of  paradise  (whose  lightsome  coun¬ 
tenance  doth  cheer  heaven  itself)  almost 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  uttering  lament¬ 
able  groans,  tortured  with  grievous  ago¬ 
nies  ;  the  very  heart  of  God  bleeding,  and 
the  sole  Author  of  life  expiring. 

We  may  further  study  Jesus,  with  a 
hearty  compassion,  and  tears  gushing  from 
his  inmost  bowels,  pitying  not  these  his 
own  sufferings,  but  for  the  vengeance  for 
them  due  and  decreed  unto  his  persecu¬ 
tors:  we  should  mark  him  excusing  their 
fault,  and  praying  for  their  pardon ;  dying 
willingly  for  their  good,  when  he  died 
violently  by  their  hand;  passionately  de¬ 
siring  their  salvation,  when  they  malici¬ 
ously  procured  his  destruction. 

We  should  mind  all  the  actions  of  the 
Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  with  the  most 
wise  grounds,  endearing  circumstances, 
and  precious  fruits  of  them  ;  his  birth,  life, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  interces¬ 
sion  ;  as  containing  instances  of  the  great¬ 
est  charity  and  humility  possible  showed 
unto  us,  as  arguments  of  the  greatest  love 
and  gratitude  due  from  us:  mind  them  we 
should  most  seriously,  so  as  to  be  heartily 
affected  with  them,  so  as  to  esteem  wor¬ 
thily  the  transcendent  honour  done  us  by 
God  assuming  our  nature,  and  exalting  us 
to  a  conjunction  with  the  divine  nature; 


so  as  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  so  immense  a  charity,  that  could 
do  and  suffer  so  much  for  us  without  any 
desert  of  ours,  yea,  notwithstanding  our 
exceedingly  bad  deserts,  our  rebellions  and 
enmities  against  him ;  so  as  to  detest  the 
heinousness  of  our  sins,  that  needed  so 
mighty  an  expiation,  that  caused  so  horrid 
a  tragedy ;  so  as  not  to  neglect  so  great 
salvation  so  frankly  offered,  so  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  for  us ;  not  to  frustrate  the  designs 
of  so  unconceivable  love  and  goodness,  so 
as  to  obey  readily  so  gracious  a  Master, 
to  follow  carefully  so  admirable  an  ex¬ 
ample  ;  so  as,  in  imitation  of  him,  and  for 
his  sake,  to  be  meek  and  humble  in  heart 
and  in  deed,  seeing  he  did  so  infinitely 
condescend  and  abase  himself  for  us ;  to 
be  patient  and  submissive  to  his  will,  who 
stooped  so  low,  and  suffered  so  much  for 
us  ;  so  as  to  bear  a  general  affection  to 
mankind,  grounded  like  his,  not  upon  any 
particular  interests,  nor  limited  by  any 
partial  respects,  but  extended  freely,  in 
real  desire  and  intention  toward  all ;  libe¬ 
rally  to  impart  the  good  things  we  possess, 
and  patiently  to  brook  the  crosses  we  meet 
with,  and  heartily  to  forgive  the  offences 
done  to  us ;  for  that  he  freely  did  part  with 
the  greatest  glories  of  eternity,  with  the 
highest  dignities  and  the  richest  treasures 
of  heaven,  for  our  sake ;  when  we  were 
enemies  in  our  minds  by  wicked  works,  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins ,  guilty  of  numberless 
grievous  offences  against  him,  by  his  blood 
redeeming  us  from  wrath,  reconciling  us 
to  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God. 

3.  We  should  also  meditate  upon  the 
blessed  Spirit  of  God,  with  equal  goodness 
conspiring,  and  co-operating  with  all  the 
purposes,  to  all  the  effects  of  grace,  which 
conduce  to  our  everlasting  happiness ;  more 
especially  as  the  repairer  of  our  decayed 
frames,  the  enlivener  of  our  dead  souls, 
the  infuser  of  spiritual  light  into  our  dark 
minds,  the  kindler  of  spiritual  warmth  into 
our  cold  hearts ;  the  raiser  of  spiritual 
appetite  to  righteousness,  and  the  relish 
of  goodness  in  our  stupid  senses ;  the  im- 
parter  of  spiritual  strength  and  vigour  to 
our  feeble  powers;  the  author  of  all  liberty, 
loosing  us  from  captivity  under  the  tyranny 
of  Satan,  from  vassalage  unto  our  own 
carnal  lusts  and  passions;  from  subjection 
to  a  hard  and  imperious  law’,  from  bon¬ 
dage  to  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  • 
as  him,  that  enableth  us  to  perform  the 
duties,  and  accomplish  the  conditions,  re¬ 
quired  of  us  in  order  to  our  salvation,  that 
qualifieth  us  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  his 
effectual  grace,  and  assureth  us  that  we 
are  so  by  his  comfortable  testimony ;  as  our 
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sure  guide  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  virtue ; 
our  faithful  counsellor  in  all  doubts  and 
darknesses  ;  our  mighty  support  and  suc¬ 
cour  in  all  needs,  in  all  distresses;  our 
ready  guard  against  all  assaults  and  temp¬ 
tations;  our  sweet  comforter  in  all  sad¬ 
nesses  and  afflictions:  who  doth  insinuate 
good  thoughts,  doth  kindle  holy  desires, 
doth  cherish  pious  resolutions,  doth  further 
honest  endeavours  in  us:  who  only  doth 
inflame  our  hearts  with  devotion  toward 
God ;  doth  encourage,  doth  enable  us  to 
approach  unto  him ;  doth  prompt  us  with 
fit  matter  of  request,  and  becometh  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  good  success  of  our  prayers. 

We  should  mind  him  as  the  root  of  all 
good  fruits  growing  in  us,  or  sprouting 
from  us ;  the  producer  of  all  good  habits 
formed  in  us,  the  assister  of  all  good  works 
performed  by  us,  the  spring  of  all  true 
content  that  we  enjoy;  to  whom  our  em¬ 
bracing  the  faith,  our  continuing  in  hope, 
our  working  in  charity,  the  purification  of 
our  hearts,  the  mortification  of  our  lusts, 
the  sanctification  of  our  lives,  the  salvation 
of  our  souls,  are  principally  due,  are  most 
justly  ascribed :  as  the  author  and  preserver 
of  so  inestimable  benefits  unto  us,  let  us 
mind  him;  and  withal  let  us  consider  him 
as  condescending  to  be  a  loving  friend  and 
constant  guest  to  so  mean  and  unworthy 
creatures;  vouchsafing  to  attend  over  us, 
to  converse  with  U6,  to  dwell  in  us,  render¬ 
ing  our  souls  holy  temples  of  his  divinity, 
royal  thrones  of  his  majesty,  bright  orbs 
of  his  heavenly  light,  pleasant  paradises  of 
his  blissful  presence ;  our  souls,  which  na¬ 
turally  are  profane  receptacles  of  wicked 
and  impure  affections,  dark  cells  of  false  and 
fond  imaginations,  close  prisons  of  black 
and  sad  thoughts:  as  graciously  striving 
with  us ,  striving  to  open  and  enter  into 
our  hearts  barred  against  him  by  vain  con¬ 
ceits  and  vicious  inclinations:  striving  to 
reclaim  us  from  the  sins  and  errors,  into 
which  we  are  wont  heedlessly  or  wilfully  to 
precipitate  ourselves;  striving  to  make  us, 
what  in  all  duty  and  wisdom  we  should  be, 
capable  of  divine  favour,  and  fit  for  ever¬ 
lasting  happiness:  as  enduring  patiently 
manifold  displeasures  and  disrespects  from 
us,  our  rude  oppositions  against  him,  our 
frequent  neglects  of  his  kind  admoni¬ 
tions,  our  many  perverse  humours,  wanton 
freaks,  wilful  miscarriages,  and  unworthy 
dealings  toward  him. 

We  should  thus  mind  the  blessed  Spirit 
of  God,  and  be  suitably  affected  toward 
him ;  so  as  to  be  duly  sensible  and  thankful 
for  those  unexpressible  gifts  and  blessings 
indulged  to  us  by  him ;  so  as  to  render  all 


love  and  reverence,  all  praise  and  glory, 
all  obedience  and  service  to  him,  especially 
so  as  to  admit  him  cheerfully  into  our 
hearts  ;  yea,  invite  him  thither  by  our  ear¬ 
nest  prayers  ;  to  make  fit  preparations  for 
his  reception  and  entertainment  (by  cleans¬ 
ing  our  hearts  from  all  loathsome  impuri¬ 
ties),  to  make  him  welcome,  and  treat  him 
kindly,  with  all  civil  respect,  with  all 
humble  observance ;  not  grieving  and  vex¬ 
ing  him  by  our  distasteful  crossness  and 
peevishness;  not  tempting  him  by  our  fond 
presumption,  or  base  treachery;  not  extin¬ 
guishing  his  heavenly  light  and  holy  fire 
by  our  foul  lusts,  our  damp  stupidities, 
our  cold  neglects,  our  neglects  to  foment 
and  nourish  them  by  the  food  of  devout 
meditations  and  zealous  desires:  so  let  us 
mind  him,  as  to  admit  gladly  his  gentle 
illapses,  to  delight  in  his  most  pleasant 
society,  to  hearken  to  his  faithful  sugges¬ 
tions,  to  comply  with  all  his  kindly  motions, 
to  behave  ourselves  modestly,  consistently, 
and  officiously  toward  him. 

Thus  should  we  employ  our  mind,  all  the 
faculties  of  our  soul,  our  understanding, 
our  will,  our  affections,  upon  the  blessed 
Trinity,  the  Supreme  of  all  things  above, 
the  Founder  of  that  celestial  society,  into 
which  as  Christians  we  are  inserted ;  the 
Sovereign  of  that  heavenly  kingdom,  of 
which  we  are  subjects ;  the  Fountain  of  all 
the  good  and  happiness  we  can  hope  for  in 
that  superior  state.  To  the  performance  of 
which  duty,  there  be  arguments  and  induce¬ 
ments  innumerable:  it  is  the  most  proper 
and  connatural  object  of  our  mind,  that 
for  which  it  is  fittest,  and  for  which  it  was 
designed ;  the  best  intelligible,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  most  amiable  of  all  things.  It  is  the 
most  worthy  and  noble  object,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  which,  and  affection  whereto, 
will  most  elevate,  most  enrich,  most  adorn, 
most  enlarge  the  capacities,  and  most  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  appetites  of  our  souls;  it  is  the 
most  sweet  and  pleasant  object,  wherein 
all  light,  all  beauty,  all  perfection  do  shine ; 
the  sight  and  love  of  which  do  constitute 
Paradise,  and  beatify  heaven  itself.  It  is 
the  most  useful  and  beneficial  object  of 
our  mind,  which  will  best  instruct  us  in 
what  it  concerneth  us  to  know,  will  most 
incite  us  to  those  duties  which  we  are 
obliged  to  perform,  will  be  most  efficacious 
to  the  begetting  in  us  those  dispositions 
which  are  indispensably  requisite  for  the 
attainment  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
everlasting  bliss ;  unto  which  that  one 
blessed  Unity  and  glorious  Trinity  in  its 
infinite  mercy  bring  us  all :  to  whom  he  all 
glory,  honour,  and  praise,  for  ever.  A  men , 
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TO  THE  KING. 


SIR, 

I  most  humbly  present  to  Your  Majesty  a  work,  the  author  whereof,  my  son, 
was  much  the  more  dear  to  me  for  his  constant  and  exemplary  loyalty.  Not  only  the 
general  obligation  of  a  subject  always  engaged  him  to  Your  Majesty’s  service,  but  the 
particular  favours  wherewith  you  were  pleased  to  honour  and  encourage  his  studies, 
might  probably  have  induced  him  to  a  Dedication  of  this  kind,  if  his  modesty  would 
have  let  him  think  any  thing  of  his  worthy  Your  Majesty’s  patronage.  This,  which 
I  here  offer,  is,  by  those  who  are  better  able  to  judge  of  it  than  myself,  valued  as 
the  most  considerable  of  his  productions :  but  it  chiefly  presumes  to  entitle  itself  to 
vour  royal  protection,  because  it  is  an  Explication  and  Vindication  of  that  Christian 
Faith,  whereof  Your  Majesty  is  the  great  Defender. 

And,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  as  public  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  as  I  can,  of  that  great  goodness  Your  Majesty  has  shewn  in  the  acceptance  and 
recompense  of  the  fidelity  I  have  through  a  course  of  many  years  borne  to  the  cause 
of  Your  Majesty  and  your  Royal  Father. 

Long  may  Your  Majesty  live  and  reign  under  the  happy  conduct  and  blessing  of 
that  Wisdom,  in  whose  right  hand  is  length  of  days,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honour — I  am, 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty’s  most  humble, 
faithful,  and  obedient 

Subject  and  Servant, 

THOMAS  BARROW. 


I  Brlicbc  in  (Gob  tfjc  .ffatfjrr  aimigbtp,  /Baker  of  bcabrn  anb  cartf) : 

3htb  in  $rsus  Christ  fjis  onlp  §on  our  ILortr,  tobo  teas  ronrribrb  bp  tbr  lltolp  (Ghost, 
born  of  tbc  Virgin  /Harp,  suffrrrb  unbrr  Dontius  tfilatr,  teas  rrurifirb,  brab.  anb 
burirb:  $r  brsrrnbrb  into  fjcll ;  tbc  thirbbap  fjr  rose  again  front  tbc  brab:  phrasrrnbrb 
into  brabrn.  anb  sittrtb  on  tfje  right  fjanb  of  (Gob  tfje  .father  aimigbtp;  from  tbrnre 
be  oball  romr  to  iubgr  tbc  quirk  anb  tbr  brab. 

I  belirbt  in  tbr  Iholp  (Ghost ;  tbr  bolp  Catholic  Cbutrb :  tbr  Communion  of  Saints ; 
tbr  forgibrncss  of  sms ;  tbr  resurrection  of  the  bobp,  anb  tbc  life  rbrrlasting.  3mm. 
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SERMON  I. 

OF  THE  EVXL  AND  UNREASONABLENESS 
OF  INFIDELITY. 

Heb.  iii.  12 - Take  heed ,  brethren ,  lest 

there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief. 

If  the  causes  of  all  the  sin  and  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  world  were  carefully  sought, 
we  should  find  the  chief  of  all  to  be  infide¬ 
lity  ;  either  total  or  gradual.  Wherefore, 
to  dehort  and  dissuade  from  it,  is  a  very 
profitable  design;  and  this,  with  God’s 
assistance,  I  shall  endeavour  from  these 
words ;  in  which  twro  particulars  naturally 
do  offer  themselves  to  our  observation :  an 
assertion  implied,  that  infidelity  is  a  sinful 
distemper  of  heart;  and  a  duty  recom¬ 
mended,  that  we  be  careful  to  void  or 
correct  that  distemper:  of  these,  to  de¬ 
clare  the  one,  and  to  press  the  other,  shall 
be  the  scope  of  my  Discourse. 

That  infidelity  is  a  sinful  distemper  of 
heart,  appeareth  by  divers  express  testi¬ 
monies  of  scripture,  and  by  many  good 
reasons  grounded  thereon. 

It  is  by  our  Saviour  in  terms  called  sin : 
When  he  is  come ,  he  will  reprove  the  world 
°f  sin , — of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  in 
me:  and,  If  I  had  not  come ,  and  spoken 
unto  them ,  they  had  not  had  sin;  but  now 
they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin :  and,  If  ye 
were  blind ,  ye  should  not  have  had  sin; 
but  now  ye  say ,  We  see ,  therefore  your  sin 
abideth .*  What  sin?  That  of  infidelity,  for 
which  they  were  culpable,  having  such 
powerful  means  and  arguments  to  believe 
imparted  to  them,  without  due  effect. 

It  hath  a  condemnation  grounded  there¬ 
on:  He  (saith  our  Saviour)  that  believeth 
not ,  is  condemned  already ,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  mime  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God'  but  condemnation  ever  doth 
suppose  faultiness. 

•  John  iii.  18  ;  xii.  48, — Oy  yx^  to  /u.r,  i.xuv  retis 

VTOX  x  (  Tt'J  Xj(fT#W,  xXXot  XOti  TO  XT  UTTh  >  OEOTOC.f  /  i - 

T;»T«Tr.  iTuyu  Tr>  *c/.ot<n>. — Chrys.  ad  Denial  tom. 
VL  p.  140. 

•  John  xvi,  8,  9;  xr.  22  ;  U.  41  j  (viii.  24 ;)  ix.  41. 


It  hath  sore  punishment  denounced  there¬ 
to:  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion ,  that  they  should  believe 
a  lie ,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believed  not  the  truth ,  but  had  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness ; b  and  our  Lord  (saith  he) 
at  his  coming  to  judgment,  will  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  them  that  knoiv  not  God ,  and 
that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ; c  whence,  among  those  wrho  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  burning  with  fire  and 
brimstone ,  the  fearful  and,  unbelievers d 
(that  is,  they  who  fear  to  profess,  or  refuse 
to  believe  the  Christian  doctrine)  are  rec¬ 
koned  in  the  first  place;  which  implieth 
infidelity  to  be  a  heinous  sin. 

It  is  also  such,  because  it  is  a  transgres¬ 
sion  of  a  principal  law,  or  divine  command ; 
This  (saith  St.  John)  is  h  Urok'n  aumu,  the 
command  of  him,  That  we  should  believe  ;e 
this  (saith  our  Lord)  is  r'o  ioyot  toS  thou,  the 
signal  work  of  God  (which  God  requireth 
of  us),  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath 
sent:1  that  was  a  duty,  which  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  chiefly  did  teach,  enjoin, 

I  and  press ;  wherefore  correspondent^'  in¬ 
fidelity  is  a  great  sin;  according  to  St. 
John’s  notion,  that  sin  is  ivopia,  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  a  law.g 

But  the  sinfulness  of  infidelity  will  appear 
more  fully  by  considering  its  nature  and 
ingredients ;  its  causes ;  its  properties  and 
adjuncts;  its  effects  and  consequences. 

I.  In  its  nature  it  doth  involve  an  af¬ 
fected  blindness  and  ignorance  of  the  no¬ 
blest  and  most  useful  truths ;  a  bad  use  of 
reason,  and  most  culpable  imprudence ; 
disregard  of  God’s  providence,  or  despite 
thereto ;  abuse  of  his  grace ;  bad  opinions 
of  him,  and  bad  affections  toward  him ;  for 

God  in  exceeding  goodness  and  kindness 
to  mankind  hath  proposed  a  doctrine,  in  it¬ 
self  faithful  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ,h 
containing  most  excellent  truths  instructive 
of  our  mind  and  directive  of  our  practice, 
toward  attainment  of  salvation  and  eternal 
felicity;  special  overtures  of  mercy  and 

»  2  Tliess.  it.  II,  12.  e 2  Thess.  i.  8.  4  Rcv  xii  8. 

*  1  John  iii.  23 ;  John  vi.  29.  '  Mark  i.  15. 
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grace  most  needful  to  us  in  our  state  of 
sinful  guilt,  of  weakness,  of  wretchedness ; 
high  encouragements  and  rich  promises  of 
reward  for  obedience:  such  a  doctrine, 
with  all  its  benefits,  infidelity  doth  reject, 
defeating  the  counsel  of  God ,  crossing  his 
earnest  desires  of  our  welfare,  despising  his 
goodness  and  patience.  ' 

To  this  doctrine  God  hath  yielded  mani¬ 
fold  clear  attestations,  declaring  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  himself ;  ancient  presignifications 
and  predictions ;  audible  voices  and  visible 
apparitions  from  heaven,  innumerable  mi¬ 
raculous  works,  Providence  concurring  to 
the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  it 
against  most  powerful  oppositions  and  dis¬ 
advantages  :  >  but  all  these  testimonies  in¬ 
fidelity  slighteth,  not  fearing  to  give  their 
author  the  lie ;  which  wicked  boldness  St. 
John  chargeth  on  it :  He  (saith  the  apostle) 
that  believeth  not  God ,  hath  made  him  a 
liar;  because  he  believeth  not  the  testimony 
that  God  gave  of  his  Son.k 

Many  plain  arguments,  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  our  minds,  and  win  our  belief,  God 
hath  furnished:  the  dictates  of  natural  con¬ 
science,  the  testimony  of  experience,  the 
records  of  history,  the  consent  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men,  do  all  conspire  to  prove 
the  truth,  to  recommend  the  usefulness,  of 
this  doctrine ;  but  infidelity  will  not  regard, 
will  not  weigh,  will  not  yield  to  reason. 

God  by  his  providence  doth  offer  means 
and  motives  inducing  to  belief,  by  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  his  gospel,  and  exhortation  of 
his  ministers :  but  all  such  methods  infidelity 
doth  void  and  frustrate;  thrusting  away  the 
word,  turning  away  the  ear  from  the  truth , 
letting  the  seed  fall  beside  us,  casting  away 
the  law  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  in  effect  (as 
thosein  Job)  saying  to  God,  Depart  from  us, 
fur  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.1 

God  by  his  grace  doth  shine  upon  our 
hearts,  doth  attract  our  wills  to  compliance 
with  his  will,  doth  excite  our  affections  to 
relish  bis  truth;  but  infidelity  doth  resist 
his  Spirit ,  doth  quench  the  heavenly  light, 
doth  smother  all  the  suggestions  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  divine  grace  within  us.m 

What  God  asserteth,  infidelity  denieth, 
questioning  his  veracity ;  what  God  com- 
mandeth,  infidelity  doth  not  approve,  con¬ 
testing  his  wisdom  ;  what  God  promiseth, 
infidelity  will  not  confide  in,  distrusting  his 
fidelity,  or  his  power:  such  is  its  behavi¬ 
our  (so  injurious,  so  rude,  so  foolish)  to- 

•  Luke  vii.  30;  Matt,  xxili.  37;  1  Tim.  il.  4;  Luke 
X.  16;  Rora.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet  iii.  9. 15.  J  1  Pet  i.  10; 
Acts  iii.  18  ;  Luke  xxlv.  44  ;  lieb.  ii.  4  ;  Acts  iv.  33  ; 
xix.  20;  ii  47  ;  vi.  7  ;  xii.  24.  k  1  John  v.  10. 

1  2  Cor.  v.  20  ;  Acts  xiii.  46  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  4  ;  Matt.  xiii. ; 
Isa.  v.  24  ;  Job.  xxi.  14.  “John  vi.  44  ;  liter,  iii 
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ward  God,  and  his  truth ;  this  briefly  is  its 
nature,  manifestly  involving  great  pravity, 
iniquity,  and  impiety. 

1 1.  The  causes  and  sources  from  whence 
it  springeth  (touched  in  scripture,  and 
obvious  to  experience)  are  those  which 
follow :  — 

1.  It  commonly  doth  proceed  from  ne¬ 
gligence,  or  drowsy  inobservance  and  care¬ 
lessness  ;  when  men  being  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  slumber ,“  or  being  amused  with 
secular  entertainments,  do  not  mind  the 
concerns  of  their  soul,  or  regard  the  means 
by  God’s  merciful  care  presented  for  their 
conversion ;  being,  in  regard  to  religious 
matters,  of  Gallio’s  humour,  caring fornone 
of  those  things :  °  thus,  when  the  king  in  the 
gospel  sent  to  invite  persons  to  his  wedding 
feast,  it  is  Said,  OS  ii  apikvratrts  iriktcv, 
they  being  careless,  or  not  regarding  it, 
went  their  ways,  one  to  his  field,  another  to 
his  trade.9  Of  such  the  apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  saith,  How  shall  we  escape,  rtiaurnt 
apt\r,<ratn;  teirnoia.  f,  who  regard  not  so  great 
salvation,  exhibited  to  us?q  Of  such,  Wis¬ 
dom  complaineth :  I  have  called,  and  ye  re¬ 
fused;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
no  man  regarded.  No  man:'  the  greatest 
part  indeed  of  men  are  upon  this  account 
infidels,  for  that  being  wholly  taken  up  in 
pursuit  of  worldly  affairs  and  divertise- 
ments,  in  amassing  of  wealth,  in  driving 
on  projects  of  ambition,  in  enjoying  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures,  in  gratifying  their  fancy  and 
humour  with  vain  curiosities,  or  sports, 
they  can  hardly  lend  an  ear  to  instruction ; 
so  they  become  unacquainted  with  the  no¬ 
tions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  the  which  to 
them  are  as  the  seed  fulling  by  the  way  side, 
which  those  fowls  of  the  air  •  do  snatch 
and  devour  before  it  sinketh  down  into  the 
earth,  or  doth  come  under  consideration. 
Hence  is  unbelief  commonly  termed  not 
hearing  God's  voice,  not  hearkening  to 
God’s  word,  the  din  of  worldly  business 
rendering  men  deaf  to  divine  suggestions. 

2.  Another  source  of  infidelity  is  sloth, 
which  indisposeth  men  to  undergo  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  seriously  attending  to  the  doctrine 
propounded,  of  examining  its  grounds,  of 
weighing  the  reasons  inducing  to  believe  ; 
whence  at  first  hearing,  if  the  notions  hap 
not  to  hit  their  fancy,  they  do  slight  it  be¬ 
fore  they  fully  understand  it,  or  know  its 
grounds  ;  thence  at  least  they  must  needs 
fail  of  a  firm  and  steady  belief,  the  which 
can  alone  be  founded  on  a  clear  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  and  perception  of  its 

“  Rom.  xi.  8.  °  Acts  xviii.  17. 

p  Matt.  xxii.  5.  **  lieb.  it  3. 

r  Pro?  i.  24;  Isa.  Ixv.  12  ;  lxvL  4;  Jer.  vii.  31. 
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agreeableness  to  reason:  so  when  the  Athe¬ 
nians  did  hear  St.  Paul  declaring  the  grand 
points  of  faith,  somewhat  in  his  discourse 
uncouth  to  their  conceit  falling  from  him, 
some  of  them  did  scorn,  others  did  neglect 
his  doctrine ;  some  mocked;  others  said ,  We 
will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter;  so  A- 
grippa  was  almost  persuaded  to  he  a  Chris¬ 
tian ,*  but  had  not  the  industry  to  prosecute 
his  inquiry  till  he  arrived  to  a  full  satis¬ 
faction.  A  solid  faith  (with  clear  under¬ 
standing  and  firm  persuasion)  doth  indeed, 
no  less  than  any  science,  require  sedulous 
and  persevering  study;  so  that  as  a  man 
can  never  be  learned,  who  will  not  be  stu¬ 
dious  ;  so  a  sluggard  cannot  prove  a  good 
believer. 

3.  Infidelity  doth  arise  from  stupidity,  or 
dulness  of  apprehension  (I  mean  not  that 
which  is  natural ;  for  any  man  in  his  senses, 
how  low  soever  otherwise  in  parts  or  im¬ 
provements,  is  capable  to  understand  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  perceive  reason 
sufficient  to  convince  him  of  its  truth ;  but), 
contracted  by  voluntary  indispositions  and 
defects ;  a  stupidity  rising  from  mists  of 
prejudice,  from  steams  of  lust  and  passion, 
from  rust  grown  on  the  mind  by  want  of 
exercising  it  in  observing  and  comparing 
things;  whence  men  cannot  apprehend  the 
clearest  notions  plainly  represented  to  them, 
nor  discern  the  force  of  arguments,  how¬ 
ever  evident  and  cogent ;  but  are  like  those 
wizards  in  Job,  who  meet  with  darkness  in 
the  day-time ,  and  grope  at  noonday ,  as  in 
the  night .“ 

This  is  that  which  is  so  often  charged 
on  the  Jews  as  cause  of  their  infidelity ;  who 
did  hear  but  not  understand ,  and  did  see  but 
not  perceive ;  because  their  heart  was  gross , 
and  their  ears  were  didl  of  hearing ,  and 
their  eyes  were  closed;  7  this  is  that  n; 
xufiUcs,  that  numbness  of  heart ,  which  is 
represented  as  the  common  obstruction  to 
the  perception  and  admission  of  our  Lord’s 
doctrine:  this  our  Lord  blamed  in  his  own 
disciples,  when  he  rebuked  them  thus : 
O  fools ,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken ! w  Of  this 
the  apostle  doth  complain,  telling  the  He¬ 
brews,  that  they  were  uncapable  of  im¬ 
provement  in  knowledge,  because  they 
were  wt(t)  Ta‘:  **•«''(»  dull  of  hearing  for 
want  of  skill  and  use,  not  having  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil :  * 
there  is  indeed,  to  a  sound  and  robust  faith, 

*  Acts  xvii.  32  ;  xxri.28.  "  Job  v.  14  ;  Isa.  lix. 
10  :  Deut.  xxviii.  20.  '  Acts  xxviii.  26  ;  Isa.  vi.  9  ; 

-Matt.  xiii.  14  :  John  xli.  40  ;  Rom.  xi.  7,  8,  25  ;  Eph. 
iv.  18;  Isa.  xxix.  10;  Ezek.  xxi.  2;  2  Cor.  iii.  14; 
Mark  ili.  5  ;  vi.  52 ;  viii.  17.  *  Luke  xxiv.  45. 

*  Heb.  r.  11, 14. 
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required  a  good  perspicacity  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  a  penetrancy  of  judgment,  a  vigour 
and  quickness  of  mind,  grounded  in  the 
purity  of  our  faculties,  and  confirmed  by 
exercise  of  them  in  consideration  of  spiri¬ 
tual  things. 

4.  Another  cause  of  infidelity  is  a  bad 
judgment;  corrupted  with  prejudicate  no¬ 
tions,  and  partial  inclinations  to  falsehood. 
Men  are  apt  to  entertain  prejudices  fa¬ 
vourable  to  their  natural  appetites  and 
humours ;  to  their  lusts,  to  their  present 
interests;  dictating  to  them,  that  wealth, 
dignity,  fame,  pleasure,  ease,  are  things 
most  desirable,  and  necessary  ingredients 
of  happiness ;  so  that  it  is  a  sad  thing  in  any 
case  to  want  them :  all  men  have  strong  in¬ 
clinations  biassing  them  toward  such  things; 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  shake  off  such  preju¬ 
dices,  and  to  check  such  inclinations ;  it  is 
therefore  not  easy  to  entertain  a  doctrine 
representing  such  things  indifferent,  ob¬ 
liging  us  sometimes  to  reject  them,  always 
to  be  moderate  in  the  pursuit  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them : y  wherefore  infidelity  will 
naturally  spring  up  in  a  mind  not  cleansed 
from  those  corruptions  of  judgment. 

5.  Another  source  of  infidelity  is  per¬ 

verseness  of  will,  which  hindereth  men 
from  entertaining  notions  disagreeable  to 
their  fond  or  froward  humour :  a  ytvti  a- 
vritrTa;  x.a,  O  faithless  and  per¬ 

verse  generation  I1  Those  epithets  are  well 
coupled,  for  he  that  is  perverse  will  be  faith¬ 
less  ;  in  proportion  to  the  one,  the  other 
bad  quality  will  prevail.  The  weapons  of 
the  apostolical  warfare  (against  the  infidel 
world)  were  (as  St.  Paul  telleth  us)  mighty 
to  the  casting  down  of  strongholds .a  So  it 
was  ;  and  the  apostles,  by  their  discourse  and 
demeanour,  effectually  did  force  many  a 
strong  fortress  to  surrender :  but  the  will 
of  some  men  is  an  impregnable  bulwark 
against  all  batteries  of  discourse  ;  they  are 
so  invincibly  stubborn,  as  to  hold  out  against 
the  clearest  evidence  and  mightiest  force  of 
reason:*  if  they  do  not  like  what  you  say, 
if  it  cross  any  humour  of  theirs,  be  it  clear 
as  day,  be  it  firm  as  an  adamant,  they  will 
not  admit  it ;  you  shall  not  persuade  them, 
though  you  do  persuade  them.  Such  was 
the  temper  of  the  Jews,  whom  St.  Stephen 
therefore  calleth  a  stiffnecked  people ,  uncir¬ 
cumcised  in  heart  and  ears;b  who  although 
they  did  hear  the  most  winning  discourse 
that  ever  was  uttered,  although  they  saw 
the  most  admirable  works  that  ever  were 
performed,  yet  would  they  not  yield  to  the 

•  Ow  rottrae  burct*u  rit  rruitoc,  a\k<x  ptocu;  role  luy 
p*f449Kf. — Const.  Apost.  viii.  1. 

y  Matt.  xvi.  23;  John  vi.  60,  66.  B  Mott.  xvii.  17. 

•  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.  b  Acts  vli.  21,  54  ;  Jcr.'Vi.  10  ;  (x.  26. 
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doctrine;  the  mean  garb  of  the  persons 
teaching  it,  the  spirituality  of  its  design, 
the  strict  goodness  of  its  precepts,  and  the 
like  considerations,  not  sorting  with  their 
fancies  and  desires;  they  hoping  for  a 
Messias  arrayed  with  gay  appearances  of 
external  grandeur  and  splendour,  whose 
chief  work  it  should  be  to  settle  their  na¬ 
tion  in  a  state  of  worldly  prosperity  and 
glory. 

6.  This  is  that  hardness  of  heart,  which 
is  so  often  represented  as  an  obstruction  of 
belief ;  this  hindered  Pharaoh,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  those  mighty  works  performed 
before  him,  from  hearkening  to  God’s  word, 
and  regarding  the  mischiefs  threatened  to 
come  on  him  for  his  disobedience : c  I  will 
nut  (said  he)  let  Israel  go ;  his  will  was  his 
reason,  which  no  persuasion,  no  judgment, 
could  subdue.  This  was  the  cause  of  that 
monstrous  infidelity  in  the  Israelites,  which 
baffled  all  the  methods  which  God  used  to 
persuade  and  convert  them :  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  (it  is  said)  they  would  not  hear ,  but  har¬ 
dened  their  necks ,  like  to  the  neck  of  their 
fathers ,  that  did  not  believe  in  the  Lord 
their  God ;J  whence  that  exhortation  to 
them:  To-day  if  you  trill  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts .'  And  to  obduration 
the  disbelief  of  the  gospel  upon  the  apostles’ 
preaching  is  in  like  manner  ascribed:  St. 
Paul,  it  is  said  in  the  Acts,  went  into  the 
synagogue ,  and  spake  boldly  for  the  space 
of  three  months ,  disputing  and  persuading 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  oj  God: 
but  divers  were  hardened ,  and  believed  not : 
and,  Exhort  one  another  daily  (saith  the 
apostle)  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  in  un¬ 
belief  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. c 

7.  Of  kin  to  that  perverseness  of  heart 
is  that  squeamish  delicacy  and  niceness  of 
humour,  which  will  not  let  men  entertain 
or  savour  any  thing,  anywise  seeming  hard 
or  harsh  to  them,  if  they  cannot  presently 
comprehend  all  that  is  said,  if  they  can 
frame  any  cavil  or  little  exception  against 
it,  if  every  scruple  be  not  voided,  if  any 
thing  be  required  distasteful  to  their 
sense ;  they  are  offended,  and  their  faith  is 
choked;  you  must,  to  satisfy  them,  speak 
to  them  smooth  things  *  which  nowise  grate 
on  their  conceit  or  pleasure:  so  when  our 
Lord  discoursed  somewhat  mysteriously, 
representing  himself  in  the  figure  of  hea¬ 
venly  bread  (typified  by  the  manna  of  old) 
given  for  the  world,  to  sustain  men  in  life, 
Many  of  his  disciples ,  hearing  this,  said, 
This  is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it  ? 

•  Exod.  vii.  4,  22  ;  viiL  15,  IS  ;  ix.  12. 

d  2  Kings  xvii.  14.  e  Psal.  xcv.  h  ;  Heb.  iii.  8. 

1  Acts  xix.  8,  0  ;  Heb.  iii.  13 ;  Fide  Mark  xvl.  14. 
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and  from  that  time  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him.h 
this  is  that  which  is  called  being  scan¬ 
dalized  at  the  ivord,  and  stumbling  at  it;‘ 
concerning  which  our  Saviour  saith,  Eless- 
ed  is  he,  whoever  shall  not  be  offended  in 
me.* 

In  regard  to  this  weakness,  the  apostles 
were  fain  in  their  instructions  to  use  pru¬ 
dent  dispensation,  proposing  only  to  some 
persons  the  most  easy  points  of  doctrine, 
they  not  being  able  to  digest  such  as  were 
more  tough  and  difficult:  I  have  (saith  St. 
Paul)  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat; 
for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it  — 
for  ye  are  yet  carnal ;  and,  Ye  (saith  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews)  are  such  as  have 
need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meatY 

Such  were  even  the  apostles  themselves 
in  their  minority;  not  savouring  the  things 
of  God ;  being  offended  at  our  Lord’s  dis¬ 
courses,  when  he  spake  to  them  of  suffering ; 
and  with  his  condition,  when  he  entered 
into  it.1 

8.  With  these  dispositions  is  connected 
a  want  of  love  to  truth  ;  the  which  if  a  man 
hath  not,  he  cannot  well  entertain  such 
notions  as  the  gospel  propoundeth,  being 
nowise  grateful  to  carnal  sense  and  appe¬ 
tite  :  this  cause  St.  Paul  doth  assign  of  the 
pagan  doctors  falling  into  so  gross  errors 
and  vices,  because  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge  ;m  and  of  men’s 
revolting  from  Christian  truth  to  Antichris¬ 
tian  imposture  —  because  they  received  not 
the  love  of  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved, 
for  which  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong 
delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie:" 
nothing,  indeed,  but  an  impartial  and  in¬ 
genuous  love  of  truth  (overbalancing  all 
corrupt  prejudices  and  affections)  can  en¬ 
gage  a  man  heartily  to  embrace  this  holy 
and  pure  doctrine,  can  preserve  a  man  in 
a  firm  adherence  thereto. 

‘J.  A  grand  cause  of  infidelity  is  pride, 
the  which  doth  interpose  various  bars  to 
the  admission  of  Christian  truth ;  for  be¬ 
fore  a  man  can  believe,  «■**  every 

height  (every  towering  imagination  and 
conceit)  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  must  be  cast  down.0 

Pride  fills  a  man  with  vanity  and  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  seeming  wise  in  special  man¬ 
ner  above  others,  thereby  disposing  him 
to  maintain  paradoxes,  and  to  nauseate 
common  truths  received  and  believed  by 
the  generality  of  mankind. 

A  proud  man  is  ever  averse  from  rc- 

s  John  vL  GO,  66  ;  I  Pet.  ii.  8  ;  John  vi.  61. 

I  Matt.  xxiv.  10;  xlil.  21.  I  Matt.  xl.  6. 
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nouneing  his  prejudices,  and  correcting  his 
errors ;  doing  which  implieth  a  confession 
of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  folly,  conse¬ 
quently  depresseth  him  in  his  own  conceit, 
and  seemeth  to  impair  that  credit  which  he 
had  with  others  from  his  wisdom ;  neither 
of  which  events  he  is  able  to  endure. 

He  that  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  will 
hug  that  conceit,  and  thence  is  uncapable 
to  learn :  there  is  (saith  Solomon)  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him; p  and  he  that  affect- 
eth  the  praise  of  men,  will  not  easily  part 
with  it  for  the  sake  of  truth :  whence,  How 
(saith  our  Lord)  can  ye  believe ,  who  re¬ 
ceive  glory  one  of  another  ?q  how  can  ye, 
retaining  such  affections,  he  disposed  to 
avow  yourselves  to  have  been  ignorants  and 
fools,  whenas  ye  were  reputed  for  learned 
and  wise?  how  can  ye  endure  to  become 
novices,  who  did  pass  for  doctors  ?r  how 
can  ye  allow  yourselves  so  blind  and  weak, 
as  to  have  been  deceived  in  your  former 
judgment  of  things  ? 

He  that  is  conceited  of  his  own  wis¬ 
dom,  strength  of  parts,  and  improvement 
in  knowledge,  cannot  submit  his  mind  to 
notions  -which  he  cannot  easily  comprehend 
and  penetrate ;  he  will  scorn  to  have  his 
understanding  baffled  or  puzzled  by  sub¬ 
lime  mysteries  of  faith ;  he  will  not  easily 
yield  any  thing  too  high  for  his  wit  to  reach, 
or  too  knotty  for  him  to  unloose :  How  can 
these  things  be  ? !  what  reason  can  there 
be  for  this  ?  I  cannot  see  how  this  can  be 
true ;  this  point  is  not  intelligible :  so  he 
treateth  the  dictates  of  faith ;  not  consider¬ 
ing  the  feebleness  and  shallowness  of  his 
own  reason :  Hence,  not  many  wise  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh  (or  who  were  conceited 
of  their  own  wisdom,  relying  upon  their 
natural  faculties  and  means  of  knowdedge), 
not  many  scribes,  or  disputers  of  this  world , 
did  embrace  the  Christian  truth,  it  appear¬ 
ing  absurd  and  foolish  to  them ;  it  being 
needful  that  a  man  should  be  a  fool ,  that  he 
might ,  in  this  regard,  become  wise.' 

The  prime  notions  of  Christianity  do 
also  tend  to  the  debasing  human  conceit, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  glorying  in 
ourselves ;  referring  all  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,  ascribing  all  to  his  pure 
mercy,  bounty,  and  grace:  “  it  represent- 
eth  all  men  heinous  sinners,  void  of  all 
worth  and  merit,  lapsed  into  a  WTetched 
state,  altogether  impotent,  forlorn,  and 
destitute  ot  .ability  to  help  or  relieve  them¬ 
selves  :  such  notions  proud  hearts  cannot 

*  Prov.  xxvi.  12.  1  John  v.  44  ;  xii.  43.  '  1  Cor. 
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digest ;  they  cannot  like  to  avow  their  in¬ 
firmities,  their  defects,  their  wants,  their 
vileness,  and  unworthiness ;  their  distresses 
and  miseries :  they  cannot  endure  to  be 
entirely  and  absolutely  beholden  to  favour 
and  mercy  for  their  happiness.  Such  was 
the  case  of  the  Jews;  who  could  not  be¬ 
lieve,  because,  going  about  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness ,  they  would  not  submit  to 
the  righteousness  of  God.''  Dextra  mihi 
Deus,  every  proud  man  would  say  with 
the  profane  Mezentius. 

Christianity  doth  also  much  disparage 
and  vilify  those  things,  for  which  men  are 
apt  much  to  prize  and  pride  themselves; 
it  maketh  small  account  of  wealth,  of  ho¬ 
nour,  of  power,  of  wit,  of  secular  wisdom, 
of  any  human  excellency  or  worldly  advan¬ 
tage:  it  levelleth  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  idiot,  in  spiritual  regards ;  yea, 
far  preferreth  the  meanest  and  simplest 
person  endued  with  true  piety,  above  the 
mightiest  and  wealthiest,  who  is  devoid 
thereof:  in  the  eye  of  it,  the  righteous  is 
more  excellent  than  his  neighbour ,  whatever 
he  be  in  worldly  regard  or  state.  This  a 
proud  man  cannot  support :  to  be  divested 
of  his  imaginary  privileges,  to  be  thrown 
down  from  his  perch  of  eminencv,  to  be  set 
below  those  whom  he  so  much  despiseth, 
is  insupportable  to  his  spirit. 

The  practice  of  Christianity  doth  also 
expose  men  to  the  scorn  and  censure  of 
profane  men ;  who  for  their  own  solace, 
out  of  envy,  revenge,  diabolical  spite,  are 
apt  to  deride  and  reproach  all  conscien¬ 
tious  and  resolute  practisers  of  their  duty, 
as  silly,  credulous,  superstitious,  humour¬ 
ous,  morose,  sullen  folks:  so  that  he  that 
will  be  good,  must  resolve  to  bear  that 
usage  from  them;  like  David;  I  will  yet 
be  more  vile  than  thus ,  and  will  be  base  in 
my  own  sight  :w  but  with  these  sufferings  a 
proud  heart  cannot  comport ;  it  goeth  too 
much  against  the  grain  thereof  to  be  con¬ 
temned. 

Christianity  doth  also  indispensably  re¬ 
quire  duties,  pointblank  opposite  to  pride: 
it  placeth  humility  among  its  chief  virtues 
as  a  foundation  of  piety;  it  enjoineth  us  to 
think  meanly  of  ourselves,  to  disclaim  our 
own  worth  and  desert,  to  have  no  compla¬ 
cency  or  confidence  in  any  thing  belonging 
to  us ;  not  to  aim  at  high  things  ;*  to  waive 
the  regard  and  praise  of  men  ;  it  exacteth 
from  us  a  sense  of  our  vileness,  remorse 
and  contrition  for  our  sins,  with  humble 
confession  of  them,  self-condemnation  and 

•  Rom.  x.  3  ;  ix.  31.  *  2  Sam.  vl.  22. 
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abhorrence;7  it  chargeth  us  to  bear  inju¬ 
ries  and  affronts  patiently,  without  grie¬ 
vous  resentment,  without  seeking  or  so 
much  as  wishing  any  revenge ;  to  undergo 
disgraces,  crosses,  disasters,  willingly  and 
gladly ;  it  obligeth  us  to  prefer  others  be¬ 
fore  ourselves ,  sitting  down  in  the  lowest 
room,  yielding  to  the  meanest  persons:  to 
all  which  sorts  of  duty  a  proud  mind  hath 
an  irreconcileable  antipathy.1 

A  proud  man,  that  is  big  and  swollen 
with  haughty  conceit  and  stomach,  cannot 
stoop  down  so  low,  cannot  shrink  in  him¬ 
self  so  much,  as  to  enter  into  the  strait 
gate ,  or  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way ,  which 
leadeth  to  life :  he  will  be  apt  to  contemn 
wisdom  and  instruction.* 

Shall  I,  will  he  say,  such  a  gallant  as  I, 
so  accomplished  in  worth,  so  flourishing  in 
dignity,  so  plump  with  wealth,  so  highly 
regarded  and  renowned  among  men,  thus 
pitifully  crouch  and  sneak?  shall  I  deign 
to  avow  such  beggarly  notions,  or  bend  to 
such  homely  duties  ?  shall  I  disown  my 
perfections,  or  forego  my  advantages  ?  shall 
I  profess  myself  to  have  been  a  despicable 
worm,  a  villainous  caitiff,  a  sorry  wretch? 
shall  I  suffer  myself  to  be  flouted  as  a  ti¬ 
morous  religionist,  a  scrupulous  precisian, 
a  conscientious  sneaksby?  shall  I  lie  down 
at  the  foot  of  mercy,  puling  in  sorrow, 
whining  in  confession,  bewailing  my  guilt, 
and  craving  pardon  ?  shall  I  allow  any 
man  better  or  happier  than  myself?  shall 
I  receive  those  into  consortship,  or  equa¬ 
lity  of  rank  with  me,  who  appear  so  much 
my  inferiors?  shall  1  be  misused  and  tram¬ 
pled  on,  without  doing  myself  right,  and 
making  them  smart  who  shall  presume  to 
wrong  or  cross  me?  shall  I  be  content  to 
be  nobody  in  the  world?  So  the  proud 
man  will  say  in  his  heart,  contesting  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  our  religion,  and 
60  disputing  himself  into  infidelity. 

10.  Another  spring  of  infidelity  is  pusil¬ 
lanimity,  or  want  of  good  resolution  and 
courage  :  SnA.«)  xai  «V/vto<,  cowards  and  in¬ 
fidels ,b  are  well  joined  among  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  fiery  lake;  for  timo¬ 
rous  men  dare  not  believe  such  doctrines, 
which  engage  them  upon  undertaking  dif¬ 
ficult,  laborious,  dangerous  enterprises  ; 
upon  undergoing  hardships,  pains,  wants, 
disgraces ;  upon  encountering  those  mighty 
and  fierce  enemies,  with  whom  every  faith¬ 
ful  man  continually  doth  wage  war. 

They  have  not  the  heart  to  look  the 
world  in  the  face,  when  it  frowneth  at  them, 

r  Job  xlii.  3,  G.  '  Phil.  ii.  3 ;  Rom.  xii.  10 ;  1  Pot. 
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menacing  persecution  and  disgrace;  but 
when  affliction  ariseth  for  the  word ,  they  are 
presently  scandalized.  It  is  said  in  the  gos¬ 
pel,  that  no  man  spake  freely  of  our  Lord 
for  fear  of  the  Jews  :c  as  it  so  did  smother 
the  profession  and  muzzle  the  mouth,  so  it 
doth  often  stifle  faith  itself,  and  quell  the 
heart,  men  fearing  to  harbour  in  their  very 
thoughts  points  dangerous  and  discounte¬ 
nanced  by  worldly  power. 

They  have  not  also  courage  to  adventure 
a  combat  with  their  own  flesh,  and  those 
lusts  which  war  against  their  souls ; d  to  set 
upon  correcting  their  temper,  curbing  their 
appetites,  bridling  their  passions ;  keeping 
flesh  and  blood  in  order  ;  upon  pulling  out 
their  right  eyes,  and  cutting  off  their  right 
hands,  and  crucifying  their  members  ;  it 
daunteth  them  to  attempt  duties  so  harsh 
and  painful. 

They  have  not  the  resolution  to  withstand 
and  repel  temptations,  and  in  so  doing  to 
wrestle  with  principalities  and  powers  ;  to 
resist  and  baffle  the  strong  oneS  To  part 
with  their  ease,  their  wealth,  their  pleasure, 
their  credit,  their  accommodations  of  life,  is 
a  thing,  any  thought  whereof  doth  quash  all 
inclination  in  a  faint  and  fearful  heart  of 
complying  with  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Christianity  is  a  warfare ;  living  after  its 
rules  is  called  fighting  the  good  fight  of 
faith ;  every  true  Christian  is  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ ; f  the  state  of  Christians 
must  be  sometimes  like  that  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  troubled  on  every  side ;  without 
were  fightings ,  within  were  fears  J  great 
courage,  therefore,  and  undaunted  resolu¬ 
tion,  are  required  toward  the  undertaking 
this  religion,  and  the  persisting  in  it  cor¬ 
dially. 

1 1.  Infidelity  doth  also  rise  from  sturdi¬ 
ness,  fierceness,  wildness,  untamed  animo¬ 
sity  of  spirit ;  so  that  a  man  will  not  endure 
to  have  his  will  crossed,  to  be  under  any 
law,  to  be  curbed  from  any  thing  which  he 
is  prone  to  affect. 

12.  Ulind  zeal,  grounded  upon  prejudice, 
disposing  men  to  stiff  adherence  unto  that 
which  they  have  once  been  addicted  and  ac¬ 
customed  to,  is  in  the  scripture  frequently 
represented  as  a  cause  of  infidelity.  So  the 
Jews  being  filled  with  zeal,  contradicted  the 
things  spoken  by  St.  Paul;h  flying  at  his 
doctrine,  without  weighing  it :  so  by  instinct 
of  zeal  did  St.  Paul  himself  persecute  the 
church  ; 1  being  exceedingly  zealous  for  the 
traditions  delivered  by  his  fathers.* 

c  Matt.  xiii.  21;  (John  vii.  13;  ix.  22;  xix.  38.) 
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In  fine,  infidelity  doth  issue  from  cor¬ 
ruption  of  mind  by  any  kind  of  brutish  lust, 
any  irregular  passion,  any  bad  inclination 
or  habit :  *  any  such  evil  disposition  of  soul 
doth  obstruct  the  admission  or  entertain¬ 
ment  of  that  doctrine  which  doth  prohibit 
and  check  it ;  doth  condemn  it,  and  brand 
it  with  infamy  ;  doth  denounce  punishment 
and  wo  to  it :  whence  men  of  corrupt  minds, 
and  reprobate  concerning  the  faith;  and  men 
of  corrupt  minds,  destitute  of  the  truth ,  are 
attributes  well  conjoined  by  St.  Paul,  as 
commonly  jumping  together  in  practice ; 
and  to  them  (saith  he)  that  are  defiled  and 
unbelieving  is  nothing  pure,  but  even  their 
mind  and  conscience  is  defiled :k  such  pol¬ 
lution  is  not  only  consequent  to,  and  con¬ 
nected  with,  but  antecedent  to  infidelity, 
blinding  the  mind  so  as  not  to  see  the  truth, 
and  perverting  the  will  so  as  not  to  close 
with  it. 

Faith  and  a  good  conscience  are  twins, 
born  together,  inseparable  from  each  other, 
living  and  dying  together;  for  the  first, 
faith  is  (as  St.  Peter  telleth  us)  nothing  else 
but  the  stipulation  of  a  good  conscience, 1 
fully  persuaded  that  Christianity  is  true, 
and  firmly  resolving  to  comply  with  it :  and, 
The  end  (or  drift  and  purport)  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart, 
and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned: 
whence  those  apostolical  precepts,  to  hold 
the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience ; 
and,  to  hold  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
which  some  having  put  away,  concerning  the 
faith  have  made  shipwreck : m  a  man  void  of 
good  conscience  will  not  embark  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  having  laid  good  conscience 
aside,  he  soon  will  make  shipwreck  of  faith, 
by  apostasy  from  it.  Resolute  indulgence 
to  any  one  lust  is  apt  to  produce  this  effect. 

If  a  man  be  covetous,  he  can  hardly  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  submit  to 
that  heavenly  law,  which  forbiddeth  us  to 
treasure  up  treasures  upon  earth ;  which 
chargeth  us  to  be  liberal  in  communication 
of  our  goods ;  so  as  to  give  unto  every  one 
that  asketh ;  which  in  some  cases  requireth 
to  sell  all  our  goods,  and  to  give  them  to  the 
poor ;  which  declareth,  that  whosoever  doth 
not  bid  farewell  to  all  that  he  hath,  cannot 
be  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  which  ascribeth 
happiness  to  the  poor,  and  denounceth  wo 
to  the  rich,  who  have  their  consolation  here." 

*  Ov  paiiop  t otrfict.  c'VMTfiQou.tvov  apafi rct%(eu( ; 
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Preach  such  doctrine  to  a  covetous  person, 
and,  as  the  young  gentleman  who  had  great 
possessions ,  he  will  go  his  way  sorrowful ; 
or  will  do  like  the  Pharisees,  who  were 
covetous,  and  having  heard  our  Saviour 
discourse  such  things,  derided  him  :  for  the 
love  of  money  (saith  St.  Paul)  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they 
have  erred  from  the  faith  ;  iTor^avriOnirav, 
they  have  wandered  away,  or  apostatized 
from  the  faith.® 

If  a  man  be  ambitious,  he  will  not  ap¬ 
prove  that  doctrine  which  prohibiteth  us 
to  affect,  to  seek,  to  admit  glory,  or  to  do 
any  thing  for  its  sake ;  but  purely  to  seek 
God’s  honour,  and  in  all  our  actions  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  our  principal  aim ;  which  greatly 
disparageth  all  worldly  glory,  as  vain,  tran¬ 
sitory,  mischievous ;  which  commandeth  us 
in  honour  to  prefer  others  before  ourselves, 
and  to  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room ;  which 
promiseth  the  best  rewards  to  humility,  and 
menaceth,  that  whoever  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased  ;p  the  profession  and  prac¬ 
tice  whereof  are  commonly  attended  with 
disgrace  :  such  doctrines  ambitious  minds 
cannot  admit ;  as  it  proved  among  the  Jews ; 
who  therefore  could  not  believe,  because 
they  received  glory  from  one  another ;  who 
therefore  would  not  profess  the  faith,  be¬ 
cause  they  loved  the  glory  of  men  rather 
than  the  glory  of  God.11 

If  a  man  be  envious,  he  will  not  like  that 
doctrine  which  enjoineth  him  to  desire  the 
good  of  his  neighbour,  as  his  own ;  to  have 
complacence  in  the  prosperity  and  dignity 
of  his  brethren;  not  to  seek  his  own,  but 
every  man  another's  wealth,  or  welfare ;  to 
rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  mourn 
with  those  that  mourn;  which  chargeth  us 
to  lay  aside  all  envyings  and  emulations ,r 
under  pain  of  damnation :  he  therefore  who 
is  possessed  with  an  envious  spirit  or  evil 
eye,  will  look  ill  upon  this  doctrine  ;  as 
the  Jews  did,  who  being  full  of  envy  and 
emulation,  did  reject  the  gospel ;  it  being 
a  grievous  eyesore  to  them  that  the  poor 
Gentiles  were  thereby  admitted  to  favour 
and  mercy.5 

If  a  man  be  revengeful  or  spiteful,  he 
will  be  scandalized  at  that  law  which  com¬ 
mandeth  us  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  those 
that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
Us,  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us  ; 

0  Matt.  xix.  22;  Luke  xvi.  14,  i&,uvtcTr,(/{op  atvrop. — 
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which  forbiddeth  us  to  resist  the  evil ,  to 
render  evil  for  evil ,  or  railing  for  railing  ;* 
which  chargeth  us  to  bear  patiently,  and 
freely  to  remit  all  injuries,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  all  hopes  of  mercy  from  God ; 
which  requireth  us  to  depose  all  wrath,  ani¬ 
mosity ,  and  malice ,  as  inconsistent  with  our 
salvation  :  which  doctrine,  how  can  a  heart 
swelling  with  rancorous  grudge  or  boiling 
with  anger  embrace  ?  seeing  it  must  be  in 
meekness  that  we  must  receive  the  engrafted 
word ,  that  is  able  to  save  our  souls.  “ 

If  a  man  be  intemperate,  he  will  loathe 
that  doctrine,  the  precepts  of  which  are, 
that  we  be  temperate  in  all  things,  that  we 
bring  under  our  bodies,  that  we  endure  hard¬ 
ship  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ ;  to  avoid  all 
excess;  to  possess  our  vessels  in  sanctifica¬ 
tion  and  honour;  to  mortify  our  members 
upon  earth ;  to  crucify  the  Jlesh  with  its  af¬ 
fections  and  lusts ;  to  abstain  from  fleshly 
lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul:'1  with 
which  precepts,  how  can  a  luxurious  and 
filthy  heart  comport  ? 

In  fine,  whatever  corrupt  affection  a 
man  be  possessed  with,  it  will  work  in  him 
a  distaste  and  repugnance  to  that  doctrine 
which  indispensably,  as  a  condition  of  sal¬ 
vation,  doth  prescribe  and  require  univer¬ 
sal  holiness,  purity,  innocence,  virtue,  and 
goodness;  which  doth  not  allow  any  one 
sin  to  be  fostered  or  indulged ; w  which 
threateneth  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  all 
impiety,  iniquity,  impurity,  wherein  we  do 
obstinately  persist ;  indifferently,  without 
any  reserve  or  remedy ;  wherein  the  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  upon  all  un¬ 
godliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  that 
detain  the  truth  in  unrighteousness .x 

An  impure,  a  dissolute,  a  passionate  soul, 
cannot  affect  so  holy  notions,  cannot  com¬ 
ply  with  so  strict  rules,  as  the  gospel  doth 
recommend ;  as  a  sore  eye  cannot  like  the 
bright  day ;  as  a  sickly  palate  cannot  relish 
savoury  food.*  Every  one  that  doeth  evil 
hateth  the  light, y  because  it  discovereth  to 
him  his  own  vileness  and  folly ;  because  it 
deteeteth  the  sadness  and  wofulncss  of  his 
condition  ;  because  it  kindleth  anguish  and 
remorse  within  him ;  because  it  checketh 

• 'H  iwraOrt  ou  Il/voltou  uiytt  n  xetl  yvnouoi 

JMV,  tx  A  A'  SttrTl^  \jt o  rivoc  Anuqf  OeXoufxitti  apgXuctmcLv 
irou-au  Try  yctXtTwTtxrr,*. — Chrys.  in  Joh.  Orat.  25.( 

t(TT(  ya(.  1(7X1  xo U  (X  TO  T(ST»»  tll^OxfU.1  tXIV ,  OV K 

rc/.irx^ayuomt if  fJTyycy  axxi^ou  trxOTxOv.yau  Tr, y  havoixv. 

<  Matt.  V.  44  ;  Rom.  xii.  20. 17 ;  1  Pot.  ill  9  ;  Matt, 
v.  39;  1  Cor.  vi.  7  ;  1  Thess.  V.  15.  °  Col.  iil.  13; 

Eph.  iv.  32;  Matt.  vi.  15;  xviil.35;  Col.  iii.  8;  1  Pot. 
11.  1  ;  Gal.  v.  20;  Eph.  iv.  31  ;  James  I.  21.  *  2  Tim. 

Iv.  5 :  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  3 ;  i.  8  ;  iv.  5  ; 
Eph.  v.  18;  1  Tbess  iv.  4  ;  Col.  111.5;  Gal.  v.  24  ; 

2  Pot.  ii.  1 1.  "  Eph.  ii.  1 1  ;  iv.  22  ;  Rom.  vi.  6 : 

I  Thcss.  iv.  3 ;  Eph.  v.  G  ;  Col.  iii.  G.  1  Roin.  i.  18 ; 
ii.  8.  1  John  iil.  20. 
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him  in  the  free  pursuit  of  his  bad  designs, 
it  dampeth  the  brisk  enjoyment  of  his  un¬ 
lawful  pleasures,  it  robbeth  him  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  glee  in  any  vicious  course  of 
practice. 

Every  man  is  unwilling  to  entertain  a 
bad  conceit  of  liimself,  and  to  pass  on  him¬ 
self  a  sad  doom :  he  therefore  will  be  apt 
to  reject  that  doctrine,  which  being  sup¬ 
posed  true,  he  cannot  but  confess  himself 
to  be  an  arrant  fool,  he  cannot  but  grant 
himself  a  forlorn  wretch. 

No  man  liketh  to  be  galled,  to  be  stung, 
to  be  racked  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  to  be 
scared  with  a  dread  of  punishment,  to  live 
under  awe  and  apprehension  of  imminent 
danger ;  gladly,  therefore,  would  he  shun 
that  doctrine  which  demonstrateth  him  a 
grievous  sinner,  which  speaketh  dismal 
terror,  which  thundereth  ghastly  wo  upon 
him. 

He  cannot  love  that  truth  which  is  so 
much  his  enemy,  which  so  rudely  treateth 
and  severely  persecuteth  him ;  which  tell- 
eth  him  so  bad  and  unwelcome  news.f 

Who  would  be  content  to  deem  Omnipo¬ 
tency  engaged  against  him?  to  fancy  him¬ 
self  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  fiery  lake  ? 
to  hear  a  roaring  lion  ready  to  devour  him  ? 
to  suppose  that  certain,  which  is  so  dread¬ 
ful  and  sad  to  him  ? 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
to  God;  hence  do  bad  men  rebel  against 
the  light ;  hence,  foolish  men  shall  not  at¬ 
tain  to  wisdom ,  and  sinners  shall  not  see 
her;  for  she  is  far  from  pride,  and  men  that 
are  liars  cannot  remember  her.1 

Hence  a  man  resolvedly  wicked  cannot 
but  be  willing  to  be  an  infidel,  in  his  own 
defence,  for  his  own  quiet  and  ease ;  faith 
being  a  companion  very  incommodious,  in¬ 
tolerably  troublesome  to  a  bad  conscience. f 

Being  resolved  not  to  forsake  his  lusts, 
he  must  quit  those  opinions  which  cross 
them ;  seeing  it  expedient  that  the  gospel 
should  be  false,  he  will  be  inclinable  to 
think  it  so :  thus  he  sinketh  down,  thus  he 
tumbleth  himself  headlong  into  the  gulf  of 
infidelity. 

The  custom  of  sinning  doth  also  by  de¬ 
grees  so  abate,  and  at  length  so  destroy, 
the  loathsomeness,  the  ugliness,  the  horror 
thereof,  doth  so  reconcile  it  to  our  minds, 

t  They  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.— Prov.  i.  29  ;  v.J2. 

J  To  cururmtv  recif  ivro\oc7(  lx  too  tr^of  * xtrXr^eno’ip 
ixXiXurOcti  raj*  ivroXoSv  ymron,  &c.  —  Chrys.  tom.  vi. 

Orat.  12,  (p.  140.) . 

"iltrn  il  fjLiWofAlv  ippi^ojfAivv.v  T^v  ftXtrhttf 

r, puv  bt 7  xccOet^eif,  rr.f  rt  mivuct  'TiiOolrw  xeci 

truviYtiv  ix^ ivrie  rr,v  blvtxfjuv'  O l  trrtty  tlx  urrj  fiio* 
otxdtOeifiTov  i£0*Tat  fxvt  my  tTitrrtv  raXt'AffOou,  &C. — C  hrys. 
tom.  v.  Or.  65. 

•  Rom.  viil.  7  ;  Job  xxiv.  13;  Ecclus.  xv.  7. 
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yea  conciliateth  such  a  friendship  to  it,  that 
we  cannot  easily  believe  it  so  horrid  and 
base  a  thing  as  by  the  gospel  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  us. 

Vicious  practice  doth  also  weaken  the 
judgment  and  stupify  the  faculties;  so  that 
we  cannot  clearly  apprehend,  or  judge 
soundly  about  spiritual  matters.* 

The  same  also  quencheth  God’s  Spirit, 
and  driveth  away  his  grace,  which  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  production  and  preservation 
of  faith  in  us. 

14.  In  fine,  from  what  spirit  infidelity 
doth  proceed,  we  may  see  by  the  principles 
commonly  with  it  espoused,  for  its  support 
and  countenance,  by  its  great  masters  and 
patrons  ;  all  which  do  rankly  savour  of 
baseness  and  ill-nature. 

They  do  libel  and  revile  mankind  as  void 
of  all  true  goodness ;  from  the  worst  qua¬ 
lities,  of  which  they  are  conscious  them¬ 
selves  or  can  observe  in  others,  patching  up 
an  odious  character  of  it ;  thus  shrouding 
themselves  under  common  blame  from  that 
which  is  due  to  their  own  wickedness,  and 
dispensing  with  that  charity  and  honesty 
which  is  by  God’s  law  required  from  them 
toward  their  neighbour :  and  having  so  bad 
an  opinion  of  all  men,  they  consequently 
must  bear  ill-will  toward  them ;  it  not  be¬ 
ing  possible  to  love  that  which  wye  do  not 
esteem. 

They  allow  nothing  in  man  to  be  imma¬ 
terial,  or  immortal ;  so  turning  him  into 
a  beast,  or  into  a  puppet,  a  whirligig  of 
fate  or  chance. 

They  ascribe  all  actions  and  events  to 
necessity,  or  external  impulse ;  so  rasing 
the  grounds  of  justice  and  all  virtue,  that 
no  man  may  seem  responsible  for  what  he 
doth,  commendable  or  culpable,  amiable 
or  detestable. 

They  explode  all  natural  difference  of 
good  and  evil ;  deriding  benignity,  mercy, 
pity,  gratitude,  ingenuity,  that  is,  all  in¬ 
stances  of  good- nature,  as  childish  and 
silly  dispositions. 

All  the  relics  of  God’s  image  in  man, 
which  raise  him  above  a  beast,  and  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  a  fiend,  they  scorn  and 
expose  to  contempt. 

They  extol  power  as  the  most  admirable, 
and  disparage  goodness  as  a  pitiful  thing ; 
so  preferring  a  devil  before  an  angel. 

They  discard  conscience,  as  a  bugbear 
to  fright  children  and  fools;  allowing  men 
to  compass  their  designs  by  violence,  fraud, 
slander,  any  wrongful  ways ;  so  banishing 
all  the  securities  (beside  selfishness  and 

*  *t  rotr^'ec  fOatfriKii  viit  a —  Vide  Chrys.  In 
Joh.  Or.  5,  (p.  582J 


slavish  fear)  of  government,  conversation, 
and  commerce ;  so  that  nothing  should  hin¬ 
der  a  man  (if  he  can  do  it  with  advantage 
to  himself  and  probable  safety)  to  rebel 
against  his  prince,  to  betray  his  country, 
to  abuse  his  friend,  to  cheat  any  man  with 
whom  he  dealeth. 

Such  are  the  principles  (not  only  avow¬ 
ed  in  common  discourse,  but  taught  and 
maintained  in  the  writings)  of  our  infidels ; 
whereby  the  sources  of  it  do  appear  to  be 
a  deplorable  blindness  and  desperate  cor¬ 
ruption  of  mind,  an  extinction  of  natural 
light,  and  extirpation  of  good -nature, — 
Further, 

III.  The  naughtiness  of  infidelity  will 
appear  by  considering  its  effects  and  con¬ 
sequences;  which  are  plainly  a  spawn  of 
all  vices  and  villanies,  a  deluge  of  all  mis¬ 
chiefs  and  outrages  upon  the  earth :  for 
faith  being  removed,  together  with  it,  all 
conscience  goeth,  no  virtue  can  remain ;  all 
sobriety  of  mind,  all  justice  in  dealing,  all 
security  in  conversation,  are  packed  away; 
nothing  resteth  to  encourage  men  unto 
any  good,  or  restrain  them  from  any  evil ; 
all  hopes  of  reward  from  God,  all  fears 
of  punishment  from  him,  being  discarded. 
No  principle,  or  rule  of  practice  is  left, 
beside  brutish  sensuality,  fond  self-love, 
private  interest,  in  their  highest  pitch,  with¬ 
out  any  bound  or  curb ;  which  therefore  will 
dispose  men  to  do  nothing  but  to  prey  on 
each  other  with  all  cruel  violence  and  base 
treachery.  Every  man  thence  will  be  a  god 
to  himself,  a  fiend  to  each  other ;  so  that 
necessarily  the  world  will  thence  be  turned 
into  a  chaos  and  a  hell,  full  of  iniquity  and 
impurity,  of  spite  and  rage,  of  misery  and 
torment.  It  depriveth  each  man  of  all  hope 
from  Providence,  all  comfort  and  support 
in  affliction,  of  all  satisfaction  in  conscience; 
of  all  the  good  things  which  faith  doth 
yield. 

The  consideration  of  which  numberless 
and  unspeakable  mischiefs  hath  engaged 
statesmen  in  every  commonwealth  to  sup¬ 
port  some  kind  of  faith,  as  needful  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  of  traffic,  of 
peace  among  men. 

It  would  suffice  to  persuade  an  infidel 
that  hath  a  scrap  of  w  it  (for  his  own  in¬ 
terest,  safety,  and  pleasure),  to  cherish 
faith  in  others,  and  wish  all  men  beside 
himself  endued  with  it. 

It  in  reason  obligeth  all  men  to  detest 
atheistical  supplanters  of  faith,  as  desperate 
enemies  to  mankind,  enemies  to  govern¬ 
ment,  destructive  of  common  society ;  espe¬ 
cially  considering,  that  of  all  religions  that 
ever  were,  or  can  be,  the  Christian  doth 
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most  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  public  so¬ 
ciety;  enjoining  all  virtues  useful  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  a  quiet  and  flourishing  state, 
teaching  loyalty  under  pain  of  damnation. 

I  pass  by,  that  without  faith  no  man  can 
please  God;*  that  infidelity  doth  expose 
men  to  his  wrath  and  severest  vengeance ; 
that  it  depriveth  of  all  joy  and  happiness ; 
seeing  infidels  will  not  grant  such  effects 
to  follow  their  sin,  but  will  reject  the  sup¬ 
position  of  them  as  precarious  and  ficti¬ 
tious. 

To  conclude  therefore  the  point,  it  is, 
from  what  we  have  said,  sufficiently  mani¬ 
fest,  that  infidelity  is  a  very  sinful  distemper, 
as  being  in  its  nature  so  bad,  being  the 
daughter  of  so  bad  causes,  the  sister  of  so 
bad  adjuncts,  the  mother  of  so  bad  effects. 

But  this,  you  will  say,  is  an  improper 
subject :  for  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
infidelity  in  Christendom?  are  we  not  all 
Christians,  all  believers,  all  baptized  into 
the  faith,  and  professors  of  it?  do  we  not 
every  day  repeat  the  Creed,  or  at  least  say 
Amen  thereto?  do  we  not  partake  of  the 
holy  mysteries  sealing  this  profession?  what 
do  you  take  us  for?  for  pagans?  this  is  a 
subject  to  be  treated  of  in  Turkey,  or  in 
partibus  injidelium.  This  maybe  said:  but 
if  we  consider  better,  we  shall  find  ground 
more  than  enough  for  such  discourse ;  and 
that  infidelity  hath  a  larger  territory  than 
we  suppose :  for  (to  pass  over  the  swarms 
of  atheistical  apostates,  which  so  openly 
abound,  denying  or  questioning  our  reli¬ 
gion)  many  infidels  do  lurk  under  the  mask 
of  Christian  profession.  It  is  not  the  name 
of  Christian,  or  the  badges  of  our  religion, 
that  make  a  Christian;  no  more  than  a 
cowl  doth  make  a  monk,  or  the  beard  a 
philosopher:  there  may  be  a  creed  in  the 
mouth,  where  there  is  no  faith  in  the  heart, 
and  a  cross  impressed  on  the  forehead  of  an 
infidel ;  with  the  heart  man  believeth  to  right¬ 
eousness.  Show  me  thy  faith  by  thy  works , 
saith  St.  James  :b  if  no  works  be  showed, 
no  faith  is  to  be  granted  ;  as  where  no  fruit, 
there  no  root,  or  a  dead  root,  which  in 
effect  and  moral  esteem  is  none  at  all. 

Is  he  not  an  infidel,  who  denieth  God? 
such  a  renegado  is  every  one  that  liveth 
profanely,  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us.c  And 
have  we  not  many  such  renegadoes?  if  not, 
what  meancth  that  monstrous  dissoluteness 
of  life,  that  horrid  profaneness  of  discourse, 
that  strange  neglect  of  God's  service,  a  de¬ 
solation  of  God’s  law  ?  Where  such  luxury, 
such  lewdness,  such  avarice,  such  uncha- 

*  Ileb.  xi.  6.  b  Rom.  x.  8  ;  James  ii.  18. 
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ritableness,  such  universal  carnality,  doth 
reign,  can  faith  be  there?  can  a  man  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  God,  and  so  affront  him  * 
can  he  believe  that  Christ  reigneth  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  so  despise  his  laws?  can  a  man 
believe  a  judgment  to  come,  and  so  little 
regard  his  life;  a  heaven,  and  so  little  seek 
it;  a  hell,  and  so  little  shun  it?  —  Faith, 
therefore,  is  not  so  rife,  infidelity  is  more 
common  than  we  may  take  it  to  be :  every 
sin  hath  a  spice  of  it;  some  sins  smell 
rankly  of  it. 

To  it  are  attributed  all  the  rebellions  of 
the  Israelites,  which  are  the  types  of  all 
Christian  professors,  who  seem  travellers 
in  this  earthly  wilderness  toward  the  hea¬ 
venly  Canaan ;  and  to  it  all  the  enormities 
of  sin  and  overflowings  of  iniquity  may  be 
ascribed. 

I  should  proceed  to  urge  the  precept, 
that  we  take  heed  thereof ;  but  the  time  will 
not  allow  me  to  do  it :  I  shall  only  suggest 
to  vour  meditation  the  heads  of  things. 

It  is  infidelity  that  rnaketh  men  covetous, 
uncharitable,  discontent,  pusillanimous,  im¬ 
patient. 

Because  men  believe  not  Providence, 
therefore  they  do  so  greedily  scrape  and 
hoard. 

They  do  not  believe  any  reward  for 
charity,  therefore  they  will  part  with  no¬ 
thing. 

They  do  not  hope  for  succour  from  God, 
therefore  are  they  discontent  and  impa¬ 
tient. 

They  have  nothing  to  raise  their  spirits, 
therefore  are  they  abject. 

Infidelity  did  cause  the  Devil’s  apostasy. 

Infidelity  did  banish  man  from  paradise 
(trusting  to  the  Devil,  and  distrusting  God’s 
word.) 

Infidelity  (disregarding  the  warnings 
and  threats  of  God)  did  bring  the  deluge 
on  the  world. 

Infidelity  did  keep  the  Israelites  from  en¬ 
tering  into  Canaan,  the  type  of  heaven ;  as 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  doth  insist. d 

Infidelity  indeed  is  the  root  of  all  sin; 
for  did  men  heartily  believe  the  promises 
to  obedience,  and  the  threats  to  disobedi¬ 
ence,  they  could  hardly  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  forfeit  the  one,  or  incur  the  other: 
did  they  believe  that  the  omnipotent,  all¬ 
wise,  most  just  and  severe  God,  did  com¬ 
mand  and  require  such  a  practice,  they 
could  hardly  dare  to  omit  or  transgress. 

Let  it  therefore  suffice  to  have  declared 
the  evil  of  infidelity,  which  alone  is  suf¬ 
ficient  inducement  to  avoid  it. 

d  ileb.  iii.  19;  iv.  6,  See. 
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SERMON  II. 

OF  THE  VIRTUE  AND  REASONABLENESS  OF 
FAITH. 

2  Pet.  i.  1 _ to  them  that  have  obtained 

like  precious  faith  with  us. 

The  holy  scripture  recommendeth  faith 
(that  is,  a  hearty  and  firm  persuasion 
concerning  the  principal  doctrines  of  our 
religion,  from  divine  revelation  taught  by 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles)  as  a  most  pre¬ 
cious  and  honourable  practice ;  as  a  virtue 
of  the  first  magnitude,  very  commendable 
in  itself,  very  acceptable  to  God,  very 
beneficial  to  us;  having  most  excellent 
fruits  growing  from  it,  most  noble  privi¬ 
leges  annexed  to  it,  most  ample  rewards 
assigned  for  it.* 

It  is  in  a  special  manner  commanded, 
and  obedience  to  that  command  is  reckoned 
a  prime  instance  of  piety:  This  is  his  com¬ 
mandment ,  that  we  should  believe ;  this  is 
the  work  of  God ,  that  ye  believe  on  him 
whom  he  hath  sent.* 

It  is  the  root  of  our  spiritual  life ;  for, 
He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe ;  and, 
Add  to  your  faith  virtue ,  saith  St.  Peter, 
supposing  faith  to  precede  other  virtues.' 

It  is  the  principal  conduit  of  divine 
grace:  for 

By  it  we  are  regenerated,  and  become 
the  sons  of  God;  Ye  all  (saith  St.  Paul) 
are  the  sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.11 

By  it  we  abide  in  God ,  and  do  possess 
him,  saith  St.  John.' 

By  it  Christ  dwelleth  in  us,  saith  St. 
Paul/ 

By  it  we  obtain  God’s  Spirit:  Hid  ye 
(saith  St.  Paul)  receive  the  Spirit  by  the 
works  of  the  law ,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?B 

By  it  we  are  justified,  or  acquitted  from 
guilt,  and  condemnation  for  sin:  for,  Be¬ 
ing  justified  by  faith ,  we  have  peace  with 
God.h 

By  it  our  hearts  are  purged,  saith  St. 
Paul  ;  our  souls  are  purified,  saith  Peter/ 

By  it  we  are  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  sin;  according  to  that  of  our  Saviour: 
If  ye  abide  in  my  word,~ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  mid  the  truth  shall  set  you  freed 

It  procureth  freedom  of  access  to  God ; 
We  have  (saith  St.  Paul)  boldness  and  ac¬ 
cess  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  him.* 

*  I  Pet.  i.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  6:  John  xvi.  27.  *>  I  John 

iiL  23 ;  John  vi.  29.  c  Heb.  xi.  6  ;  2  Pet.  i.  5. 

4  Gal.  iii.  26.  *  John  L  12;  1  John  ii.  24;  2  John  ix. 

f  Eph.  ill.  17.  *  Gal.  iii.  2.  14  ;  Eph.  i.  13  ;  Acts  ii. 

38  ;  v.  32 ;  John  vii.  38.  39.  »  Rom.  iii.  25  ;  v.  1  ; 

x.  10;  Actsxxvi.  18;  x.  43.  1  Acts  xv.  9;  1  Pet. 

L22.  J  John  vili.  31.  »  Eph.  ill.  12 ;  Ueb.  x.  22. 


Is  it  the  shield  whereby  we  resist  temp¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  weapon  whereby  we  over¬ 
come  the  world / 

In  fine,  it  is  that  which,  being  retained 
in  a  good  conscience ,  and  maintained  by 
virtuous  practice,  doth  keep  us  in  a  state 
of  salvation,  and  will  assuredly  convey  us 
into  eternal  life  and  felicity ;  for,  by  grace 
we  are  saved,  through  faith.m 

That  faith  should  be  thus  highly  digni¬ 
fied,  hath  always  appeared  strange  to  the 
adversaries  of  our  religion  ;  *  and  hath  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  matter  of  obloquy  against 
it ;  they  could  not  apprehend  why  we  should 
be  commanded,  or  how  we  can  be  obliged 
to  believe ;  as  if  it  were  an  arbitrary  thing, 
depending  on  our  free  choice,  and  not 
rather  did  naturally  follow  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  objects  to  our  mind :  they  would 
not  allow  that  an  act  of  our  understand¬ 
ing,  hardly  voluntary,  as  being  extorted  by 
force  of  arguments,  should  deserve  such 
reputation  and  such  recompenses ;  for  if, 
argued  they,  a  doctrine  be  propounded 
with  evident  and  cogent  reason,  what  vir¬ 
tue  is  there  in  believing  it,  seeing  a  man  in 
that  case  cannot  avoid  believing,  is  therein 
merely  passive,  and  by  irresistible  force 
subdued?  If  it  be  propounded  without 
such  reason,  what  fault  can  it  be  to  refuse 
assent,  or  to  suspend  his  opinion  about  it? 
can  a  wise  man  then  do  otherwise  ?  is  it  not 
in  such  a  case  simplicity,  or  fond  creduli¬ 
ty,  to  yield  assent  ?  “  yea,  is  it  not  deceit 
or  hypocrisy  to  pretend  the  doing  so  ?  may 
not  justly,  then,  all  the  blame  be  charged 
rather  on  the  incredibility  of  the  doctrine, 
or  the  infirmity  of  reasons  enforcing  it, 
than  on  the  incredulity  of  the  person  who 
doth  not  admit  it?  whence  no  philosophers 
ever  did  impose  such  a  precept,  or  did  as¬ 
sign  to  faith  a  place  among  the  virtues. 

To  clear  this  matter,  and  to  vindicate 
our  religion  from  such  misprisions,  and 
that  we  may  be  engaged  to  prize  and  che¬ 
rish  it;  I  shall  endeavour  to  declare  that 
Christian  faith  doth  worthily  deserve  all 
the  commendations  and  the  advantages 
granted  thereto:  this  I  shall  do  by  consi¬ 
dering  its  nature  and  ingredients,  its  rise 
and  causes,  its  efficacy  and  consequences. 

I.  As  to  its  nature;  it  doth  involve 
knowledge,  knowledge  of  most  worthy  and 

•  Wrnv - tjv  Xier^aXAtfytf'/,  xivrjv  xtt't  tou*- 

lov Tif  — Clem.  Sir.  ii.  (p.  26.r>.) 

Pagani  nobis  objicere  solcnt,  quod  rcligio  nostra, 
quia  qua»i  rationibus  deficit,  in  sola  credendi  persua- 
sione  consistat. —  Huff,  in  St/mb.^ 

•  Ahixnj.ct  xou  itxcu*T{dyruct  ij^irreu  rai  ixoufftv  xeu 
d.xo'j(fi&. — Arist.  Eth.  v.  8,  iii.  1. 

•  Eph.  vi.  1G  ;  1  Pet.  v.  9  ;  1  John  v.  5.  m  1  Tim. 
i.  19  ;  iii.  9;  i.  5  ;  Eph.  ii.  8  ;  Rom.  x.  10;  viii.  24  . 

!.  JG;  Heb.  x.  34;  1  Pet.  1.  9;  Luke  viii.  12;  Act* 
xvi.  30,  31  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  10.  °  Pruv.  xiv.  15. 
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important  truths,  knowledge  peculiar  and 
not  otherwise  attainable,  knowledge  in  way 
of  great  evidence  and  assurance.* 

1 .  Truth  is  the  natural  food  of  our  soul, 
toward  which  it  hath  a  greedy  appetite, 
which  it  tasteth  with  delicious  compla¬ 
cency,  which  being  taken  in  and  digested 
by  it  doth  render  it  lusty,  plump,  and 
active :  f  truth  is  the  special  ornament  of 
our  mind,  decking  it  with  a  graceful  and 
pleasant  lustre ;  truth  is  the  proper  wealth 
of  reason,  whereof  having  acquired  a  good 
stock,  it  appeareth  rich,  prosperous,  and 
mighty:0  what  light  is  without,  that  is 
truth  within,  shining  on  our  inward  world, 
illustrating,  quickening,  and  comforting  all 
things  there,  exciting  all  our  faculties  to 
action,  and  guiding  them  in  it.  All  know¬ 
ledge,  therefore,  which  is  the  possession  of 
truth,  is  much  esteemed  ;  even  that  which 
respecteth  objects  mean,  and  little  con¬ 
cerning  us  (such  as  human  sciences  are 
conversant  about ;  natural  appearances, 
historical  events,  the  properties,  propor¬ 
tions,  and  powers  of  figure,  of  motion,  of 
corporeal  force),  doth  bear  a  good  price, 
as  perfective  of  rational  nature,  enriching, 
adorning,  invigorating  our  mind ;  whence 
Aristotle  doubteth  not  upon  all  those  ha¬ 
bitual  endowments,  which  so  accomplish 
our  understanding,  to  bestow  the  name  of 
virtues  ;  that  with  him  being  the  virtue  of 
each  thing,  which  anywise  perfectcth  it,  and 
disposeth  it  for  action  suitable  to  its  nature .J 
And  if  ignorance,  error,  doubt,  are  de¬ 
fects,  deformities,  infirmities  of  our  soul, 
then  the  knowledge  which  removcth  them 
doth  imply  the  perfection,  beauty,  and  vi¬ 
gour  thereof,  l'aith,  therefore,  as  imply¬ 
ing  knowledge,  is  valuable. 

‘2.  But  it  is  much  more  so  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  its  objects,  which  are  the 
most  worthy  that  can  be,  and  most  useful 
for  us  to  know ;  the  knowledge  whereof 
doth  indeed  advance  our  soul  into  a  better 
state,  doth  ennoble,  enrich,  and  embellish 
our  nature ;  doth  raise  us  to  a  nearer  re¬ 
semblance  with  God,  and  participation  of 
his  wisdom ;  doth  infuse  purest  delight  and 
satisfaction  into  our  hearts;  doth  qualify 
and  direct  us  unto  practice  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  our  welfare;  it  is  a  knowledge, 
enlightening  the  eyes,  converting  the  soul, 
rejoicing  the  heart ;  sweeter  than  honey,  and 
the  honeycomb  ;  more  precious  than  rubies ; 

*  TUme  rvjt  lie  rev  0te»  yvutri cue  rocket ff’xiocta’rixv). — 
Chrys.  tom.  v.  Or.  65. 

t  ’  AXr,6uec  b> j  t devruv  fjiiv  ayaBuv  Otoi'e  r,yur*i%  ravruv 
it  ottOfJjiroie.  -^Plat.  do  Log.  v.  (p.  481,)  do  Kep.  vi. 
(p.  675.) 

%  II atra  centre,  oj  ccv  rf  oteirr,,  aim  ri  iZ  a*r oriXli, 
Mai  ro  i(yov  airou  iZ  arebidain  — Al’ist.  Kth.  ii.  0. 
w  Peal,  cxix,  142,  151. 
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which  giveth  to  our  head  an  ornament  of 
grace,  and  a  crown  of  glory. v  For, 

Thereby  we  understand  the  nature,  or 
the  principal  attributes  of  God,  of  whom 
only  the  Christian  doctrine  doth  afford  a 
completely  true  and  worthy  character,  di¬ 
rective  of  our  esteem,  our  worship,  our 
obedience,  our  imitation  of  him  ;  whereby 
our  demeanour  toward  him  may  become 
him,  and  please  him. 

By  it  we  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
will  and  intentions  of  God,  relating  both 
to  our  duty  and  our  recompense ;  what  he 
requireth  from  us,  and  what  he  designeth 
for  us ;  upon  what  terms  he  will  proceed 
with  us  in  way  of  grace,  of  mercy,  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

By  it  we  are  informed  concerning  our¬ 
selves  ;  what  our  frame  is,  whence  our 
original,  to  what  ends  we  are  designed, 
wherein  our  felicity  doth  consist,  and  how 
it  is  attainable. 

It  enableth  us  rightly  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong ; 
what  is  worthy  of  us,  and  pleasing  to  God, 
what  misbecoming  us,  and  offensive  to  him ; 
both  absolutely  and  comparatively,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  degrees  of  each  case  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  prescribeth  us  an  exact  rule  of  life, 
comprising  all  our  duties  toward  God,  our 
neighbour,  ourselves;  to  observe  which 
will  be  most  decent,  and  exceedingly  pro¬ 
fitable  to  us. 

It  teacheth  us  from  what  principles,  and 
upon  what  grounds  we  should  act,  that  our 
practice  should  be  truly  good  and  laudable. 

It  proposeth  the  most  valid  inducements 
to  virtue,  tendering  the  favour  of  God  and 
eternal  bliss  in  reward  thereof,  menacing 
divine  wrath  and  endless  wo  upon  its  ne¬ 
glect. 

It  discovereth  the  special  aids  dispensed 
to  us  for  the  support  of  our  weakness  against 
all  temptations  and  discouragements  inci¬ 
dent  to  us  through  the  course  of  our  life. 

The  knowledge  of  these  things  is  plainly 
the  top  of  all  knowledge  whereof  we  are 
capable;  not  consisting  in  barren  notion, 
not  gratifying  idle  curiosity,  not  serving 
trivial  purposes,  but  really  bettering  our 
souls,  producing  most  goodly  and  whole¬ 
some  fruits,  tending  to  ends  most  noble  and 
worthy:  this  indeed  is  the  highest  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  the  true  culture  and  medicine  of  our 
soul;  the  true  guide  of  life,  and  mistress 
of  action ;  the  mother  of  all  virtues ;  the 
best  invention  of  God,  and  rarest  gift  of 

P  Psal.  xix.  7,8,9,  10;  (cxix.  103,  111;)  Prov.  111. 
IS  ;  iv.  9. 
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heaven  to  men:*  for  these  commendations, 
by  pagan  sages  ascribed  to  their  philosophy, 
do  in  truth  solely  belong  to  that  knowledge 
which  by  faith  we  do  possess :  their  philo¬ 
sophy  could  not  reach  such  truths  ;f  it  could 
not  so  much  as  aim  at  some  of  them ;  it  did 
but  weakly  attempt  at  any:  it  did  indeed 
pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  and 
human  things  (this  being  its  definition, 
current  among  them),  but  it  had  no  com¬ 
petent  means  of  attaining  either  in  any 
considerable  measure;}  for  divine  things 
fthe  nature  of  him  who  dwelleth  in  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto ;  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  him,  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  will ;  the  ways  of 
him ,  which  are  more  discosted  from  our 
ways,  than  heaven  from  earth ;  the  depths 
of  God ,  which  none  hut  his  own  Spirit  can 
search  out,'1  or  discover)  do  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  natural  light,  and  inquisition  of 
our  reason  :  and  as  for  human  things,  the 
chief  of  them  have  such  a  connection  with 
divine  things,  that  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  one,  could  nowise  descry  the  other  ; 
wherefore  those  candidates  of  knowledge, 
notwithstanding  their  lofty  pretences,  were 
fain  to  rest  in  a  low  form,  employing  their 
studies  on  inferior  things,  the  obscurity  of 
nature,  the  suhtilty  of  discourse,  and  moral 
precepts  of  life ;  ||  such  precepts,  as  their 
glimmering  light  and  common  experience 
did  suggest ;  for  even  in  points  of  common 
morality  and  prudence,  human  wit  can  but 
fumble,  as  by  the  great  clashing  and  jang¬ 
ling  about  them  is  very  notorious. 

3.  Faith  also  hath  this  excellent  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  endueth  us  with  such  knowledge 
in  a  very  clear  and  sure  way,  comparable 
to  that  whereby  the  theorems  of  any  science 
are  known ;  it  not  being  grounded  on  any 
slippery  deduction  of  reason,  nor  on  slender 
conjectures  of  fancy,  nor  on  musty  tradi¬ 
tions  or  popular  rumours ;  but  upon  the 
infallible  testimony  of  God,  conveyed  unto 
us  by  powerful  evidence,  striking  all  capa¬ 
cities,  apt  with  equal  influence  to  enlighten 
the  simple  and  to  convince  the  wise.  For 
want  of  this,  all  human  wisdom  was  so 
blind  and  lame  ;  so  various,  so  uncertain  ; 
nothing  but  confusion,  unsettlement,  and 
dissatisfaction,  arising  from  mere  ratioci- 

*  Cultura  animi,  Cic.  Tusc.  )  ;  Medicina  animi, 
Tusc.  3  ;  O  vita;  philosophia  dux,  &c.  Tusc.  5,  de  Leg. 
1,  de  Fin.  3.  —  Nec  ullum  arbitror,  ut  apud  Platoncm 
est,  majus  aut  melius  a  diis  datum  munus  homini.  — 
A  cud.  1,  Tusc  1. 

t  Omnis  optimarum  rerum  cognitio,  atque  in  iis 
exercitatio philosophia  nominatur _ De  Oral.  3 

t  Ovx  ixiyyvti  iiixrxxXci  Tl(i  But  siycvru  ivOecexn 
xxSi  itOfseroi,  &c. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  501. 

||  Philosophia  in  trcs  partes  distrihuta  cst,  in  naturie 
obscuritatem,  in  disserendi  subtilitatem,  in  vilaiu 
atque  mores. —  Cic.  de  Or.  1. 

1 1  Tim.  vi.  IS ;  Eph.  1.  1 1 ;  Isa.  Iv.  9 ;  1  Cor.  li.  10,  II. 


nation ; r  which,  being  destitute  of  light  and 
aid  from  heaven,  doth  ever  grope  in  the 
dark,  doth  rove  after  shadows  of  truth,  is 
bewildered  in  mazes  of  intricacy,  wherein 
things  lie  involved;  whence  all  philosophy 
did  consist  in  faint  guesses,  plausible  dis¬ 
courses,  and  endless  disputes  about  matters 
of  highest  consequence,  such  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  world,  the  administration  of 
human  things,  the  nature  and  subsistence 
of  our  soul,  the  way  to  happiness;  none 
being  able  about  such  points  to  conclude 
with  resolution,  or  to  assert  with  confi¬ 
dence  ;*  so  that  in  effect  all  the  philosophers 
might  be  ranged  under  one  great  sect  of 
sceptics,  or  seekers ,  the  most  advised  and 
best  disposed  among  them,  in  result  of  their 
most  diligent  speculations,  appearing  very 
doubtful. 

But  we  have,  as  St.  Peter  saith,  /3s/3aio- 
rifov  xtyo v,  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy , 
whereunto  we  do  well  to  give  heed,  as  unto 
a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  guiding  us 
in  the  obscurities  and  uncertainties  of  life  ; 
we  have  a  hope,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul 
both  sure  and  stable ;6f  which  stayeth  and 
settleth  our  mind,  being  tossed  with  winds 
and  waves  of  uncertain  cogitations,  sug¬ 
gested  by  different  appearances  of  things. 

Hence,  as  St.  Chrysostom  is  wont  to 
insist,  by  virtue  of  faith,  rustic  and  me¬ 
chanic  idiots  do  in  true  knowledge  surpass 
the  most  refined  wits,  and  children  prove 
wiser  than  old  philosophers ;  an  idiot  can 
tell  us  that  which  a  learned  infidel  doth  not 
know  ;  a  child  can  assure  us  that  wherein 
a  deep  philosopher  is  not  resolved ;  {  for 
ask  a  boor,  ask  a  boy  educated  in  our  re¬ 
ligion,  who  made  him,  he  will  tell  you, 
God  Almighty;  which  is  more  than  Aris¬ 
totle  or  Democritus  would  have  told :  de¬ 
mand  of  him  why  he  was  made,  he  will 
answer  you,  to  serve  and  glorify  his  Maker ; 
and  hardly  would  Pythagoras  or  Plato  have 
replied  so  wisely :  examine  him  concerning 
his  soul,  he  will  aver  that  it  is  immortal, 

•*0  /Ay  lx  tritrrtcoi  fiot) doCfUvos,  aAA’  oizc9iv  Itj  to*  Ac- 
yov  t^ofjrivosy  rocif  xv9$eoTtvxif  Txfxo’ziuxjt  T(0f  rr.t  xx~ 
Tx\r,^tv  r*jf  xXr.Oitxt  dxppuiv,  ^tuTTr,t  irn,  tx^xtoXv 

xXr,8itxt  ixirtTTOJv.—  Uas.  in  Isa.  XV. - "OAo/f  3t  »j 

xt>io  TitTTUus  iri  to  AaAtJV  biaxtoijf 

cru.  —Ibid. 

Hanc  ego  perfectam  philosophiam  semper  Judicavi, 
quee  de  maximis  quaestionibus  copiose  posset,  orna- 
teque  dicere.  —  Cic.  Tusc.  6  ;  Vide  in  M.  Ant.  Comm ^ 
p.  143;  Chrys.  in  Joh.  Or.  63.  — — OLtnv  outoj  toui 
trxoTobivov  uf  otvOfoiTivof  A oyifffACt,  xtro  Txt  yxt  to. tree 
Qdtyyo/xivof  xxi  uii  xvixo/Mvot  xteodty,  &C. — 

Chrys.  in  Joh.  Or.  25. 

t  T*j»  tkv  tyuiTjjav  rirotXtufMvr.fy  xxt 

/jLiiY.v  ut o  T>tt  rcHv  XoytfffjeM*  x<r6ivisxty  &c.— Chrys.  torn, 
v.  Orat.  55.  . 

$  T if  ovx  cev  airodiv  fjcotOct  tt.v  tou  X{irrov  3 Cvxuur,  >) 

Tout  xy^XUUXTOUf  KXi  <3 KUTXf  T&V  UAy  X  tTl  TO^ix  XOU- 

rret%ovTvv  rorouTp  co$cuTt{ou(  «ti3i<£u,  exot  t£»  /uuxeuo 
trxibtojy  Tout  lu$» o>xt  aubfxt  uTi{i%ovTaf  irr/v  «'3i«r,  « C. 
— Chrys.  ’A*0(.  19. 

r  Acts  xvii.  27,  30. 
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that  it  shall  undergo  a  judgment  after  this 
life,  that  accordingly  it  shall  abide  in  a  state 
of  bliss  or  misery  everlasting ;  about  which 
points  neither  Socrates  nor  Seneca  could 
assure  any  thing :  inquire  of  him  how  things 
are  upheld,  how  governed  and  ordered,  he 
presently  will  reply,  by  the  powerful  hand 
and  wise  providence  of  God  ;*  whereas 
among  philosophers,  one  would  ascribe  all 
events  to  the  current  of  fate,  another  to  the 
tides  of  fortune ;  one  to  blind  influences 
of  stars,  another  to  a  confused  jumble  of 
atoms  :  pose  him  about  the  main  points  of 
morality  and  duty ;  and  he  will  in  few  words 
better  inform  you  than  Cicero,  or  Epic¬ 
tetus,  or  Aristotle,  or  Plutarch,  in  their 
large  tracts  and  voluminous  discourses 
about  matters  of  that  nature. 

So  real  a  property  it  is  of  God’s  law  to 
give  subtilty  to  the  simple ,  to  the  young  man 
knowledge  and  discretion;  so  true  it  is,  that 
our  Lord  affirmeth  of  himself,  I  came  a 
light  into  the  world ,  that  he  who  believcth 
in  me  may  not  abide  in  darkness ;*  so  justly 
doth  St.  Paul  affirm  concerning  divine  re¬ 
velation,  that  it  is  able  to  make  a  man  icise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus;  being  prof  table  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof ,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness :  that  the  num  of  Cod  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works ,v  This  is  that  high  way  of  holiness,  of 
which  the  prophet  saith,  </ie  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.'1  Thus 
is  faith  in  its  nature  honourable. 

II.  Lt  hath  also  divers  ingredients,  or 
inseparable  adjuncts,  which  it  doth  imply, 
rendering  it  commendable  and  acceptable 
to  God.  As, 

1.  Faith  implieth  a  good  use  of  reason. 
This  is  that  which  enminendeth  any  virtue, 
that  a  man  acting  after  it,  doth  act  wisely, 
in  conformity  to  the  frame  and  design  of  his 
nature,  or  like  a  rational  creature  ;  using 
his  best  faculties  in  the  best  manner,  and 
jn  their  proper  operations,  toward  the  end 
intended  by  the  all-wise  Creator  :f  this  is 
that,  upon  which  all  dispensation  of  justice 
is  founded ;  a  man  being  accountable  for 
the  use  of  his  reason,  so  as  to  deserve  re¬ 
ward  for  the  right  management,  and  pu¬ 
nishment  for  the  misuse  thereof;  this  is 
that,  consequently,  whereon  God  so  often 
declareth  himself  to  ground  his  judgment ; 
so  that  in  effect  he  will  justify  men  for 
being  wise,  and  condemn  them  as  guilty  of 
folly;  whence,  in  the  holy  style,  wisdom, 

•  ChryB.tom.  vi.  Or.  GJ  ;  (p.  G33. ) 

t  Jlct¥  to  Tot-^a.  Tflk  Xoyov  Toy  cglfov,  rovTO  i/xaf-nj/x* 

im.  &e. — Clem.  Alex,  l'eed.  i.  13. 

1  Prov.  i.  4:  Psal.  xix.  7;  cxix.  9,  100,  130;  John 
xil.  4G ;  viii.  12.  u  ‘1  Tiin.  iii.  16, 1C,  17.  ’Isa.  xxxvS. 
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and  virtue,  or  piety,  are  terms  equivalent ; 
and  a  fool  doth  signify  the  same  with  a  vi¬ 
cious  or  impious  person."  And  if  ever  a 
man  deserveth  commendation  for  well  using 
his  reason,  it  is  then,  when  upon  mature 
deliberation  he  doth  embrace  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  for  so  doing  is  a  most  rational 
act,  arguing  the  person  to  be  sagacious, 
considerate,  and  judicious;  one  who  doth 
carefully  inquire  into  things,  doth  seri¬ 
ously  weigh  the  case,  doth  judge  soundly 
about  it. 

It  was  a  foul  aspersion  cast  upon  our 
religion  by  its  ancient  opposers,  that  it  did 
require  x«i  aA»y»»  Tiirriv,  a  mere  belief, 
void  of  reason challenging  assent  to  its 
doctrines  without  any  trial  or  proof.  This 
suggestion,  if  true,  were,  I  confess,  a  mighty 
prejudice  against  it,  and  no  man  indeed 
justly  could  be  obliged  to  admit  it  upon 
such  terms :  but  it  is  really  a  gross  calum¬ 
ny  ;  such  a  proceeding  being  disclaimed  by 
the  teachers  and  advocates  of  our  religion, 
being  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  tenor 
thereof;  being  prejudicial  to  its  interest 
and  design ;  being  contrary  to  its  use  and 
practice. ||  Never  any  religion  was  indeed 
so  little  liable  to  the  censure  of  obtruding  it¬ 
self  on  men’s  credulity,  none  ever  so  freely 
exposed  itself  to  a  fair  trial  at  the  bar  of 
reason ;  none  ever  so  earnestly  invited  men 
to  scan  and  sift  its  pretences  ;  yea  provoked 
them  for  its  sake  and  their  own,  upon  most 
important  considerations  (at  the  peril  of 
their  souls,  as  they  tendered  their  own  best 
advantage),  to  a  fair,  discreet,  careful  exa¬ 
mination  thereof.  Other  religions  have  for 
their  justification  insisted  upon  the  examples 
of  ancestors, §  custom  and  prescription  of 
times,  large  extent  and  prevalence  among 
crews  of  people,  establishment  by  civil  laws, 
and  countenance  of  secular  powers  (argu¬ 
ments  extrinsical,  and  of  small  validity  in 
any  case),  declining  all  other  test  and  ver¬ 
dict  of  reason  :  but  our  religion  confideth  in 
itself,  and  the  pure  merit  of  its  cause  ;  and 
therefore  warneth  men,  in  a  case  of  such 
moment,  laying  aside  all  prejudice,  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  best  understandings  on  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  impartial  search  of  the  truth  ; x 
referring  the  decision  and  result,  so  far  as 

$  M>)  aXAot  Tiarrtvtrov. — Orig.  in  Cels.  (p.  84.) 

IhcTVjrov,  tl  trat&iivect  xtiOi. —  Id.  in  Cels.  vi. 

(p.  282. J  , 

'O  rx'urx  trurruiera.;  ou%  xt\gj{  ovot  ccXoyojf,  xWx  X£i~ 
tru  xxi  w\yi{oQo£i<&  ix  0ioy.  —  Const. 

Apost.  viii.  1.  itp 

||  Aixi<rOi%  <p*i<rivt  ctir\£s  roc  fayo/xivx,  xxi  /xydtie  i£«- 
tx&tcu  n  Tfitrov  iv  outroic  xxi  rt  xt £iTi('  xxi  Tttrnv  evo- 
fu.tx.Zu  T/jv  xfix trxvitrrcv  it i  rote  xftxtok  xxi  xvx Tohiix- 
roif  it)  fiXxfiv)  trvyxxTxOtffiv.  —  Athun.  toin.  ii.  p.  32  ), 
de  Arianis. 

§  Evyvctiuvv  iiirurie. — Orig. 

w  Dent.  iv.  6;  xxxii.  29;  Psal.  cxi.  10;  Job  xxviii. 

28  ;  Prov.  i.  7,  p,  JO.  Lact.  ii.  C,  7. 
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concerneth  each  particular  man,  to  the 
verdict  of  that  reason  and  conscience  with 
which  God,  in  order  to  such  purposes,  hath 
endued  every  person. 

It  indeed  ordinarily  doth  refuse  a  sudden 
and  precipitate  assent,  admitting  no  man, 
capable  of  judging  and  choosing  for  him¬ 
self,  to  the  participation  of  it,  or  to  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  worthy  believer, 
until,  after  a  competent  time  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  instruction,  he  can  approve  himself 
to  understand  it  well,  and  doth  avow  him¬ 
self  to  be  cordially  persuaded  of  its  truth. 

Such  is  its  method,  and  it  hath  not  any 
need  of  other ;  God  having  provided  and 
exhibited  arguments  abundantly  sufficient 
to  convince  any  man  of  its  truth,  who  is 
not  affectedly  blind  and  stupid,  or  wan¬ 
tonly  slothful  and  careless,  or  frowardly 
stiff  and  obstinate. 

What  indeed  better  arguments  (consi¬ 
dering  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  faith 
respecteth,  being  things  spiritual  and  in¬ 
visible  ;  considering  also  the  capacities  of 
persons  concerned,  being  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple,  wise  and  simple,  learned  and  rude) 
could  we  have,  or  could  we  need,  than  the 
conspicuous  excellency  and  usefulness  of 
the  doctrine,  approving  itself  to  the  mind, 
and  confirming  itself  by  palpable  experi¬ 
ence  of  most  happy  fruits,  springing  from 
a  practice  conformable  thereto ;  than  its 
exact  correspondence  to  manifold  ancient 
presignifications  and  predictions  concern¬ 
ing  it;  than  special  attestations  of  God 
thereto,  not  only  by  audible  voices,  and 
visible  apparitions  from  heaven,  but  also 
by  innumerable  miraculous  works ; y  than 
the  concurrence  of  Divine  Providence  in 
strange  methods  to  the  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  it ;  than  the  blessings  and 
consolations,  attending  a  faithful  obser¬ 
vance  of  it?  what  subtil ty  of  discourse, 
what  charm  of  eloquence,  could  serve  to 
evince  and  impress  the  great  truths  con¬ 
cerning  the  attributes,  providence,  will, 
commands,  and  promises  of  God;z*  con¬ 
cerning  the  immortal  subsistence  of  our 
soul,  the  future  judgment,  the  everlasting 
rewards  hereafter,  with  such  evidence  and 
such  force,  to  the  common  and  vulgar  rea¬ 
son,  or  indeed  to  any  reason  of  man,  as  do 
these  plain  arguments,  needing  no  reach 
of  wit  or  depth  of  judgment  to  sound  their 
meaning,  or  feel  their  strength  ? 

But  if  any  man  be  too  wise  to  be  pleased 

*  T l  «va yxaffTixurt{ov  i it  cv^xctraOto’iv,  tiri  uoi,  r fo- 
rttriau*  rXoxeci  to  rvjxTifetruoc  axoXot/Oov  icturo7f  ifO.xa- 
ua»ou,  v,  QotZfJ^t  TOffovrov  ivl^yu;  o»'Mfju*ov,  t olcccv  ev 

tCwiAjv  . —  Bas.  in  P&iu.  cxv. 

1  \  Pet.  i.  10 ;  Heb.  ii.  4 ;  Acts  iv.  33 ;  xix.  X 
*  John  vii.  17 ;  Acts  v.  32rf. 


with  such  downright  and  easy  ways  of  con¬ 
viction,  reason  itself,  well  followed,  would 
lead  him  hither,  and  serve  to  produce  faith 
in  him ;  for  that  there  is  a  God,  reason 
from  observation  of  appearances  in  nature 
and  providence  will  collect ;  that  goodness 
is  one  of  his  principal  attributes,  reason 
from  the  same  grounds  will  infer ;  that  God 
hath  an  especial  regard  to  men  wrill  thence 
also  become  notorious;  that  consequently 
God  will  vouchsafe  his  guidance  to  men  in 
their  way  toward  happiness,  will  appear 
reasonable  to  conceive ;  that  God  hath  not 
done  this  in  any  other  way,  reason,  com¬ 
paring  and  weighing  things,  will  easily  dis¬ 
cern;  that  Christian  doctrine  may  fairly 
pretend  thereto,  reason  soon  will  admit; 
so  hath  reason  led  us  to  the  door  of  faith, 
and  being  arrived  thither,  will  (if  our  will 
be  not  averse)  easily  find  entrance. 

Hence  God  doth  not  only  allow,  but  en¬ 
join  us,  to  use  our  best  reason  in  judging 
of  this  doctrine,  whether  it  be  from  him, 
and  worthy  of  our  acceptance ;  he  doth  not 
bid  us  to  retire  into  the  dark,  to  shut  our 
eyes,  or  to  wink,  when  we  receive  it;  but 
chargeth  us  to  go  into  the  clearest  light ; 
to  open  our  eyes  wide,3  to  view  it  tho¬ 
roughly  with  our  best  senses  and  sharpest 
attention,  before  we  do  yield  our  consent 
and  approbation  to  it:  his  precepts  are, 
that  we  examine  all  things ,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good;  that  we  believe  not  every 
spirit  (or  revelation  pretended),  but  try  the 
spirits ,  whether  they  be  of  God ;b  that  we 
stand  on  our  guard,  and  take  heed  that  no 
man  deceive  us;  that  we  be  not  fools ,  nor 
children  in  understanding ;  but  wise,  and 
perfect  men;  that  we  compare  things  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  try  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God ; 
that  we  be  always  ready  with  meekness  and 
modesty  to  render  unto  every  man  demand¬ 
ing  it  an  account  of  the  hope  in  us.c 

He  therefore  doth  expostulate  with  men 
for  their  dulness,  their  incogitancy,  their 
sluggishness,  their  folly,  as  the  causes  of 
their  unbelief ;  declaring,  that  in  respect 
to  such  defaults,  wilfully  incurred,  he  will 
proceed  to  condemn  it :  He  (saith  our  Lord) 
that  rejecteth  me,  and  receipeth  not  my  words, 
hath  one  that  judgeth  him  :  the  word  that  I 
have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the 
last  day;  and,  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
Father ,  believe  me  not ;  If  I  had  not  come 

and  spoken  unto  them - ij  I  hud  not  done 

among  them  the  works  which  no  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin.d  Our  Lord,  we 

•  John  HI.  21 :  1  Pet.  Ii.  9  ;  Acta  xxvl.  18 
b  1  Theas.  v.  21  ;  I  John  iv.  1.  •  Matt.  xxiv.  1 ; 

Kuh.  v.  (i,  IS.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xiv  20;  Kph.  v.  10;  Koin. 
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see,  did  not  urge  his  bare  authority,  or  ex¬ 
act  a  faith  without  ground ;  but  he  claimeth 
it  as  due  upon  two  most  rational  accounts ; 
his  convincing  discourses,  and  his  unparal¬ 
leled  works  ;  which  from  any  well-advised 
and  well-disposed  person  could  not  but  win 
belief,  that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 

Indeed,  if  we  seriously  do  weigh  the  case, 
we  shall  find,  that  to  require  faith  without 
reason  is  to  demand  an  impossibility;'  for 
faith  is  an  effect  of  persuasion,  and  per¬ 
suasion  is  nothing  else  but  the  application 
of  some  reason  to  the  mind,  apt  to  draw 
forth  its  assent ;  no  man  therefore  can  be¬ 
lieve  he  knoweth  not  what  or  why:  he  that 
truly  believeth,  must  apprehend  the  pro¬ 
position,  and  he  must  discern  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  principle  of  truth,  which, 
as  more  notorious  to  him,  he  before  doth 
admit ;  otherwise  he  doth  only  pretend  to 
believe,  out  of  some  design,  or  from  affec¬ 
tion  to  some  party ;  his  faith  is  not  so  much 
really  faith,  as  hypocrisy,  craft,  fondness, 
or  faction.  * 

God  therefore  neither  doth  nor  can  en¬ 
join  us  faith  without  reason  ;  but  therefore 
doth  require  it,  as  matter  of  duty,  from  us, 
because  he  hath  furnished  sufficient  reason 
to  persuade  us ;  and  having  made  his  doc¬ 
trine  credible  (o  faithful ,  or  credible,  word, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation ; f)  having 
given  us  reason  chiefly  to  be  employed  in 
such  matters,  as  he  justly  may  claim  our 
assent,  so  he  will  take  well  our  ready  sur- 
rendrv  of  it  to  him,  as  an  act  of  reason  and 
wisdom  becoming  us. 

To  yield  unto  reason  fairly  proposed  and 
proved,  is  in  any  case  a  laudable  quality, 
signify  ing  that  a  man  hath  his  reason  to 
purpose,  that  he  is  guided  and  governed 
thereby,  not  by  humour  or  fancy;  qualify¬ 
ing  him  for  conversation  and  business,  for 
which  nothing  rendereth  a  man  more  unfit 
than  humorous  incredulity,  or  obstinacy 
against  reason.  It  is  especially  commend¬ 
able  in  these  cases,  concerning  our  better 
part  and  final  state,  arguing  a  man  to  be 
sober  and  advised,  affording  regard  to  things 
best  deserving  it,  employing  his  considera¬ 
tion  in  due  place,  being  faithful  and  just 
to  himself,  in  attending  to  his  main  con¬ 
cernments. 

2.  Faith  implieth  a  compliance  with  the 
providence  and  grace  of  God ;  with  his 
providence  framing  the  economy  of  things 
to  be  believed,  discovering  it  to  the  world 
by  special  revelation,  furnishing  motives 
apt  to  wrork  faith,  dispensing  opportunities 
of  knowledge  leading  thereto ;  with  his 
grace  operating  in  our  souls,  by  illustration 
*  John  vil  4G ;  iii.  2.  «  J  Tiro.  I.  15. 
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of  our  minds  to  discern,  attraction  of  our 
wills  to  embrace,  inclination  of  our  affec¬ 
tions  to  relish  and  like  the  heavenly  truths 
exhibited  to  us. 

There  is  no  man  to  whom  means  are 
not  administered,  sufficient  to  produce  in 
him  that  measure  of  faith  which  is  requisite 
toward  the  good  management  of  his  life, 
and  his  rendering  an  account  for  it  at  God’s 
tribunal;  there  is  no  man  also,  to  whom 
such  means  are  afforded,  whom  the  grace 
of  God,  who  desireth  that  all  men  should 
he  saved ,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth*  doth  not  in  some  degree  excite  to 
the  due  improvement  of  them ;  but  in  effect 
the  case  is  varied,  because  some  men  do 
embrace  those  means,  and  comply  with  that 
grace,  while  others  do  reject  or  neglect 
them. 

Our  Lord  saith,  that  every  one  who  hath 
heard  of  the  Father ,  and  hath  learned ,  doth 
come  unto  him :  but  some  there  are,  to 
whom  the  Father  speaketh,  yet  they  stop 
their  ears ,  and  refuse  to  hear  ;b  some  do 
hear  in  a  sort,  but  do  not  learn,  ill  pre¬ 
judices  or  depraved  affections  barring  in¬ 
struction  from  their  mind  ;  being  like  those 
of  whom  the  apostle  saith,  The  word  heard 
did  not  profit  them ,  being  not  mingled  with 
faith  in  those  which  heard  it.1 

No  man  (saith  our  Lord  again)  can  come 
unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him :  but 
this  attraction  is  not  compulsory;  we  may 
hold  back  ;  we  may  withstand  it,  and  not 
follow.i 

Faith  (saith  St.  Paul)  is  a  gift  of  God , 
and  a  favour  granted  to  us;  vpt* 

To  you  (saith  he)  it  hath  been  graciously 
vouchsafed  not  only  to  believe  in  him ,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  him;  and,  To  you  (saith 
our  Lord)  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :k  but  this  gift  is 
not  always  accepted,  this  favour  is  not 
always  entertained ;  God  doth  not  so  ob¬ 
trude  it  on  us,  but  that  we  may  reject  or 
decline  it. 

Faith  is  a  fruit  of  God's  Spirit ;  but  such 
as  will  not  grow  in  a  bad  soil,  not  purged 
from  weeds  of  corrupt  prejudice,  of  vicious 
affection,  of  worldly  care;  which  will  not 
thrive  without  good  care  and  culture.' 

God  inviteth  us  to  believe  by  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  his  gospel,  and  exhortation  of 
his  ministers ;  he  declareth  abundant  rea¬ 
son  to  persuade  us ;  he  represented  to  our 
minds  the  beauty  of  Christian  truth  and 

K  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  h  John  vi.  45  ;  Job  x.vxiil.  16 ; 

Zech.  vii.  11  ;  Ezek.  ili.  11;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  vii. 
57 ;  Job  xxxiii.  14  ;  xxi.  14.  »  Heb.  iii.  7,  15;  iv.  2. 
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virtue ;  he  speaketh  from  without  unto  us 
by  manifold  arguments,  able,  if  we  are  not 
very  stupid,  to  convince  us ;  he  speaketh 
within  by  strong  impressions  on  our  con¬ 
sciences,  apt,  if  we  are  not  very  stubborn, 
to  subdue  us :  Behold  (saith  he)  I  stand  at 
the  door ,  and  knock :  if  any  man  will  hear  my 
voice ,  and  will  open  the  door ,  I  will  come  in 
unto  him ; m  such  is  the  case ;  God  standeth 
at  the  door  of  our  heart  by  the  ministry  of 
his  word,  he  knocketh  at  it  by  the  impulse 
of  his  grace;  but  to  hear  is  the  work  of 
our  vigilance,  to  open  is  an  act  of  our  vo¬ 
luntary  compliance. 

God  (saith  St.  Paul)  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness ,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts ,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ. n  God  shineth  upon  us  by  re¬ 
velation  of  his  truth,  God  shineth  into  us 
by  illumination  of  his  Spirit;  the  which 
through  the  ear  doth  convey  the  light  of 
truth  unto  the  heart :  but  we  may  by  wil¬ 
ful  obstruction  exclude  that  light,  shutting 
the  windows  of  our  heart  against  it;  we 
may  there  quench  it  by  foul  affections,  we 
may  smother  it  in  fogs  of  evil  prejudice  ;° 
we  may  dissipate  it  by  troublesome  cares ; 
we  may,  by  affected  blindness,  or  drowsy 
negligence,  render  it  indiscernible,  or  in¬ 
effectual  to  us;  like  those,  of  whom  the 
apostle  there  saith,  that  the  god  of  this 
world  had  blinded  the  minds  of  those  which 
believe  not ,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  Christ ,  who  is  the  image  of  God , 
should  shine  unto  them.9 

A  man  may  anuiueiai  riv  \iyo*y  thrust 
away  the  word ,  as  it  is  said  of  the  Jews; 
he  may,  as  others  of  the  same  stamp  did, 
resist  the  Spirit;  he  may,  as  those  world¬ 
lings  in  the  gospel,  let  the  seed  fall  beside 
him,  or  not  fall  deep  into  him,  or  fall  into 
thorns ,  which  may  choke  it ;  q  he  may  hate 
the  light,  and  therefore  not  come  unto  it; 
or  rebel  against  it,  as  those  did  in  Job ;  he 
may,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  defeat  the  coun¬ 
sels,  and  cross  the  desires  of  God.T 

And  as  to  deal  thus  with  God’s  word  and 
providence,  thus  to  treat  his  Spirit  and 
grace,  is  heinously  criminal,  so  to  use  them 
well  is  very  acceptable  to  God’s  goodness : 
if  we  yield  due  regard  to  his  providence, 
and  an  obsequious  ear  to  his  word  ;  if  we 
cheerfully  do  accept  his  gifts,  and  close  with 
his  overtures  of  mercy  ;  if  we  concur  with 
his  motions,  and  further  his  gracious  de¬ 
signs,  he  will  take  it  kindly  of  us ;  as  therein 
acting  becomingly  toward  him,  and  grati- 

"  Rev.  ill.  20.  "  2  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  17, 18. 
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fying  him  in  that  wherein  he  most  delighf- 
eth,  which  is  the  procurement  of  our  good. 

3.  Faith  doth  imply  good  opinion  of 
God,  and  good  actions  toward  him. 

God  our  parent  hath  stamped  on  our 
nature  some  lineaments  of  himself,  whereby 
we  resemble  him  ;*  he  hath  implanted  in 
our  soul  some  roots  of  piety  towrard  him  ; 
into  our  frame  he  hath  inserted  some  pro¬ 
pensions  to  acknowledge  him,  and  to  affect 
him  ;  the  which  are  excited  and  improved 
by  observing  the  manifest  footsteps  of  di¬ 
vine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which 
occur  in  the  works  of  nature  and  provi¬ 
dence  ;  to  preserve  and  cherish  these  is 
very  commendable ;  a  man  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  the  precious  relics  of  the  divine  image 
from  utter  defacement,  retaining  somewhat 
of  his  primitive  worth  and  integrity  ;  de¬ 
claring  that  by  ill  usage  he  hath  not  quite 
shattered,  or  spoiled  Ins  best  faculties  and 
inclinations. 

Now  that  he  who  believeth  hath  thus 
managed  himself,  so  as  to  have  preserved 
in  his  soul  those  seeds  of  piety,  apt  to  con¬ 
spire  with  the  influences  of  grace  drawing 
to  belief,  doth  appear  from  hence,  that  faith 
doth  include  an  assent  to  divers  points,  so 
thwarting  our  carnal  sense  and  gust,  that 
without  a  good  esteem  of  God,  and  good 
affection  toward  him,  wre  hardly  could  ad¬ 
mit  them  ;  the  carnal  mind,  or  brutish  part 
within  us,  being,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  enmity 
to  God,  and  uncapable  of  submission  to  his 
law  ;  the  sensual  man  being  not  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish¬ 
ness  to  him  ; s  to  balance  which  repugnance 
and  indisposition  there  must  be  some  good 
notions  and  good  affections  in  the  mind, 
disposing  it  to  comply  with  the  revelation 
of  truth  and  operation  of  grace. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  greater  instance 
of  respect  and  love  toward  any  person,  than 
a  ready  yielding  of  assent  to  his  words, 
when  he  doth  aver  things  to  our  conceit 
absurd  or  incredible ;  than  resting  on  his 
promise,  when  he  seemeth  to  offer  things 
impossible,  or  strangely  difficult ;  than  em¬ 
bracing  his  advice,  when  he  recoimnendeth 
things  very  cross  to  our  interest,  humour, 
and  pleasure ;  whence  Abraham’s  faith 
(expressed  in  hoping  for  a  son  in  his  de¬ 
crepit  age,  and  in  offering  up  that  son,  who 
was  so  dear  to  him,  who  was  the  heir  of 
promise,  the  prop  of  his  family  and  hope ) 
is  so  magnified  as  an  argument  of  exceed¬ 
ing  respect  and  affection  toward  God : 
Abraham  believed  God.,  and  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  was  called 

•  To  ><nxot  fiXr^cv  r^oe  to*  KTitrettret. — Orig. 
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the  friend  of  God ;  it  was  a  great  evidence 
of  his  friendship,  that  against  hope  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  hope ,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
what  God  had  promised ,  he  was  able  to 
perform  ;  and  therefore  it  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness  ;  *  or  accepted  by  God 
as  a  signal  act  of  goodness,  whereby  he 
did  testify  his  immoveable  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  power,  fidelity,  and  benignity  of 
God,  together  with  answerable  good-will 
toward  him. 

And  many  things  doth  the  Christian 
doctrine  propose,  apt  to  try  such  a  friend¬ 
ship  ;  many  a  hard  saying  doth  it  assert, 
which  a  profane  mind  can  hardly  swallow 
or  digest:  there  is  indeed  scarce  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith,  at  which  we  shall  not  boggle  ; 
any  matter  of  duty,  which  we  shall  not 
start  at ;  any  promise  of  God,  whereat  we 
shall  not  stagger;  if  we  be  not  seasoned 
with  favourable  apprehensions  and  incli¬ 
nations  toward  him  who  recommendeth 
them  to  us,  as  endued  with  those  attributes 
which  secure  their  credibility. 

That  God  Almighty  should  erect  this 
stately  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth,  decked 
with  so  rich  and  goodly  furniture,  with 
especial  regard  to  man,  so  puny  and  mean 
a  creature,  whom  he  foresaw  so  ready  to 
offend  and  wrong  him ;  that  upon  his  foul 
misdemeanour  God  should  not  withdraw  his 
gracious  protection  and  care  from  him,  but 
thence  should  take  occasion  of  designing 
and  capacitating  him  for  a  state  far  more 
happy  than  that  whence  he  had  lapsed, 
making  his  punishment  a  benefit,  and  his 
deserved  death  a  gate  of  immortality ;  that 
for  the  redemption  of  him,  continuing  in 
apostasy  and  rebellious  enmity,  God  should 
please  to  send  down  out  of  his  bosom,  from 
the  height  of  glory  and  blessedness,  his  own 
dearest  Son,  to  partake  the  baseness  and 
infirmity  of  our  flesh,  to  endure  the  in¬ 
conveniences  and  troubles  incident  to  our 
condition,  to  undergo  a  most  painful  and 
ignominious  death  for  the  expiation  of  our 
offences:  these  are  mysteries  to  which  we 
should  not  easily  give  credence,  did  we  not 
conceive  God  immensely  good  and  gra¬ 
cious. 

That  God  could  not  pitch  on  more  com¬ 
pendious  and  commodious  ways  of  express¬ 
ing  his  goodness  and  mercy,  we  hardly 
should  admit,  if  we  did  not  take  him  to  be 
transcendently  wise,  far  beyond  our  reach 
and  comprehension.* 

That  Jesus,  a  man  in  appearance  like 
to  ourselves ;  of  mean  parentage,  of  poor 
estate ;  who  lived  as  a  beggar  and  avagraut, 
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who  died  as  a  malefactor  and  a  slave,  in 
semblance  forlorn  to  God  and  man,  should 
be  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  the  general 
Author  of  salvation,  the  Judge  of  all  men, 
the  King  of  all  the  world,  is  a  point  which 
cannot  but  appear  very  strange,  very  scan¬ 
dalous,  to  minds  not  imbued  with  special 
reverence  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom. 

That  God,  who  is  so  perfectly  holy,  so 
exactly  just,  so  extremely  displeased  with 
iniquity,  should  yet  bear  so  patiently,  and 
so  easily  pardon,  enormous  transgressions 
against  himself  ;  that  he  should  accept 
so  mean  services,  and  to  so  slight  perfor¬ 
mances  should  dispense  so  precious  rewards, 
who  would  believe,  that  is  not  possessed 
with  conceptions  of  his  admirable  clemency 
and  bounty? 

That  God  one  day  will  raise  the  dead, 
re-collecting  our  scattered  dust,  and  rear¬ 
ing  our  dissolved  frame,  we  should  not 
easily  grant,  had  we  not  a  strong  opinion 
of  God’s  power,  and  that  nothing  is  too 
hard  for  him  to  accomplish. 

That  to  deny  ourselves  in  all  ways,  to 
hate  our  own  souls ,  to  take  up  a  cross,  to 
forsake  kindred  and  friends,  to  quit  houses 
and  lands,  to  renounce  all  that  we  have,  to 
reject  the  profits,  the  honours,  the  delights 
of  the  world,  to  cut  off  our  right  hands, 
to  pluck  out  our  right  eyes,  to  mortify  our 
members,  and  crucify  our  flesh,  to  be  dead 
to  the  world,  to  expose  our  lives  unto 
greatest  dangers,  yea  to  sacrifice  them  unto 
certain  loss,  are  often  things  very  good, 
most  advisable  and  eligible,  how  could  we 
be  ever  induced  to  conceive,  if  we  did  not 
hike  God  to  be  most  wise,  who  hath  pre¬ 
scribed  such  duties;  most  faithful,  who 
hath  engaged  to  satisfy  us  for  the  discharge 
of  them  ;  most  able  fully  to  requite  us  for 
the  pains  and  damages  which  we  sustain  in 
such  practice? 

That  the  methods  of  Providence  should 
be  so  intricate  and  unaccountable ;  that  the 
passage  to  happiness  should  be  so  rough, 
and  that  to  misery  so  smooth  ;  that  He 
who  disposeth  all  things,  should  to  those 
whom  he  most  liketh  and  loveth  dispense 
temptations,  crosses,  disgraces,  all  kinds 
of  hardship  and  sorrow ;  permitting  those 
whom  he  disapproved  and  detestcth  to  live 
without  interruption  in  quiet,  splendour, 
and  jollity ;  would  stumble  one,  who  hath 
not  entertained  a  general  assurance  con- 
cerning  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  God. 

Faith,  therefore,  in  most  of  its  chief 
parts,  doth  imply  him  that  ownetli  it  to  be 
well  conceited  and  well  affected  toward  his 
Maker;  thereby  avowing  his  most  glorious 
perfections,  the  which  do  assure  the  truth 
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of  his  word  and  doctrine :  He  (saith  our 
Lord)  that  hath  received  my  testimony ,  hath 
set  his  seal  that  God  is  true;u  that  is,  most 
evidently  he  doth  signify  his  opinion  of 
God’s  veracity  and  fidelity,  together  with 
the  divine  perfections  requisite  to  make 
them  good ;  for  be  (saith  the  believer  in 
his  mind)  the  proposition  never  so  uncouth 
to  my  apprehension,  yet  God  is  true  who 
affirmeth  it ;  be  the  duty  never  so  harsh  to 
my  sense,  yet  God  is  wise  and  good  who 
appointeth  it;  be  the  promise  never  so 
unlikely  in  appearance  to  find  effect,  yet 
God  is  faithful  and  able  to  perform  it : 
and  he  that  is  thus  disposed  in  judgment 
and  affection  toward  God,  no  wonder  if  his 
demeanour  be  very  acceptable  to  him. 

Thus  is  faith  precious,  considering  its 
nature,  and  those  essential  ingredients,  or 
inseparable  adjuncts,  which  it  doth  include 
or  imply.  It  will  also  appear  to  be  so,  if 
we  consider  its  rise,  and  those  good  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  concur  in  its  production. 

Ill _ 1.  To  the  engendering  of  faith, 

there  is  required  a  mind  sober,  composed, 
and  wakeful  ;v  ready  to  observe  what  be- 
falleth,  apt  to  embrace  what  is  offered, 
conducible  to  our  good  and  advantage ; 
a  mind  not  so  drowned  in  worldly  care, 
sensual  enjoyment,  or  impertinent  sport, 
as  to  oversee  or  neglect  the  concerns  of 
our  better  part,  and  eternal  state. 

That  we  may  believe,  we  must  have  eyes 
to  see ,  and  ears  to  hear ,  and  a  heart  to 
understand ;  we  must  attentively  look  with 
our  eyes,  we  must  incline  our  ears  to  God's 
word ,  we  must  apply  our  heart  to  instruc¬ 
tion .* 

Thus  in  the  apostolical  history  we  may 
observe,  that  when  the  apostles,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  apt  to  stir  any  man,  being  awake,  to 
remark,  did  propose  their  doctrine,  some 
readily  did  yield  their  ears  and  hearts  to 
their  discourse ;  while  others  did  not  mind 
or  regard  it. 

2.  Faith  doth  require  much  diligence 
and  industry.  We  must  have  the  patience 
to  give  God  the  hearing,  carefully  attend¬ 
ing  to  what  is  propounded ;  as  it  is  said  of 
Lydia,  that  she  did  attend  to  the 

words  spoken  by  St.  Paul;  and,  Ss7  *t£ircro- 
ri (us  we  must  (saith  the  apostle 

to  the  Hebrews)  yield  extraordinary  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  things  heard ;  *  we  must,  as  our 
Saviour  warneth,  let  the  evangelical  word 
sink  down  into  our  ears;y  we  must  take  the 
pains  to  consider  the  notions,  and  to  weigh 

u  John  ill  33.  *  1  Tlicss.  v.  6.  w  Dent.  xxix.  4; 
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the  reasons  enforcing  them ;  as  the  Bereans 
did,  who  did  avax^miv  ras  ,  examine 

the  scriptures ,  whether  those  things  were  so, 
as  St.  Paul  did  teach  out  of  them.  We 
must  riiv  trTovhviv,  exert  and  de¬ 

monstrate  that  studious  carez  which  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  get  a  clear  knowledge  and  firm 
persuasion  concerning  the  points  of  belief ; 
for  he  that  received  the  seed  into  the  good 
ground ,  was  »  to*  Xcyoii  axouuv  xa't  rutiav,  he 
that  heard  the  word ,  and  did  understand  it* 
or  well  consider  it :  God  for  this  reason 
doth  lay  his  truth  not  so  open,  or  obvious, 
that  we  may  be  somewhat  exercised,  and 
put  to  use  a  pious  diligence  in  finding  it ;  it 
lieth  under  the  surface,  that  we  may  delve 
for  it ;  searching  the  scriptures ,b  weighing 
reasons,  Comparing  things. 

3.  Faith  must  needs  proceed  from  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  soundness  of  judgment. 

The  assent,  which  upon  contemplation 
and  considering  of  things  we  do  yield  to 
them,  is  usually  termed  judgment;  and  it 
much  resembleth  that  act  whose  name  it 
borroweth  :  for  as  he  is  a  good  judge,  who 
after  a  full  cognizance  and  careful  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  case  with  its  pleas,  doth  pro¬ 
nounce  freely  and  fairly,  being  no  way 
swayed  either  by  his  own  inclination,  or 
by  temptation  from  without ;  who  is  not 
biassed  by  any  previous  affection  or  dislike, 
not  drawn  by  favour,  not  daunted  by  fear, 
not  bribed  by  profit,  not  charmed  by  flat¬ 
tery,  not  dazzled  by  specious  appearance, 
not  gulled  by  crafty  insinuations  or  by  fine 
speech,  not  tired  by  solicitation  or  impor¬ 
tunity,  not  seduced  by  precedents  or  cus¬ 
tom  ;  not  perverted  by  any  such  means, 
which  are  indirect,  impertinent,  or  extrin¬ 
sical  to  the  cause,  so  as  to  give  a  wrong 
sentence;  so  is  he  that  assenteth  to  Chris¬ 
tian  truth:  many  considerations  will  exempt 
him  from  any  suspicion  of  being  any  wise 
so  corrupted. 

For  the  gospel  cometh  under  trial  in  a 
guise  nowise  plausible  or  advantageous  to 
human  conceit  ;c  its  garb  and  circum¬ 
stances  arc  nowise  taking,  or  attractive  of 
anyfavourto.it;  but  such  rather,  as  are 
apt  to  raise  dislike  and  scandal  against  it ; 
it  being,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  presented  up  in 
earthen  vessels ,  in  a  way  very  homely  and 
contemptible. 14  It  representeth  a  mean, 
a  poor,  a  persecuted,  a  crucified  man,  of¬ 
fering  salvation,  and  claiming  obedience  ;e 
attended  by  persons  of  like  condition  and 
fortune,  urging  the  same  overtures  and 
pretences  upon  us :  and  what  impression 

*  Acts  xvii.  11  ;  Heb.  vl.  11,12  ;  iv.  11,  muSinuu 
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is  such  an  appearance  likely  to  work  upon 
our  fancy,  which  is  prone  to  affect  splendid 
and  pompous  shows? 

The  same  doth  not  present  to  us  any 
bribe  of  gain,  doth  not  tempt  us  with  any 
hope  of  preferment,  doth  not  allure  us 
with  any  bait  of  pleasure  ;  but  challengeth 
a  free  sentence  ;  and  that  such  an  one 
which  may  greatly  prejudice  our  worldly 
interests,  may  spoil  our  profit,  may  stop 
our  preferment,  may  dash  all  our  pleasure  : 
In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation :  We 
must  through  many  tribulations  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God :  Every  one  that  will 
live  godlily  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  per¬ 
secution  :  If  any  man  will  come  after  me , 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  mel  Such  are  the  promises 
and  enticements  it  useth. 

Neither  doth  it  soothe  or  court  us  by 
glozing  speech,  so  as  to  recommend  itself 
to  our  fancies  by  raising  in  us  a  good  con¬ 
ceit  of  ourselves  ;  but  dealeth  bluntly  and 
coarsely  with  us ;  faithfully  and  plainly 
acquainting  us  with  our  own  case,  involved 
in  its  cause  ;  how  grievous  sinners  we  be, 
how  obnoxious  to  justice  we  stand ;  how* 
worthless  we  are,  how  wretched  we  shall 
be,  secluding  that  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
which  it  tendereth  upon  its  own  terms,  of 
confessing  our  guilt,  disclaiming  our  merit, 
humbly  seeking  mercy,  forsaking  our  own 
ways,  and  submitting  to  God’s  will. 

It  doth  not  solicit  us  in  trim  language, 
nor  by  sly  insinuations  doth  inveigle  us  to 
embrace  it ;  but  in  downright  terms,  in  a 
plain  dress  of  speech,  in  a  resolute  strain 
doth  charge  us,  upon  our  peril,  to  do  it 
right,  denouncing  upon  our  refusal  extre¬ 
mities  of  wrath  and  vengeance. 

It  advanceth  pleas  against  the  bent  of 
our  temper,  which  ever  is  prone  to  things 
forbidden,  and  averse  from  things  enjoined 
by  it :  against  the  prejudices  of  our  mind, 
which  is  always  apt  to  approve  or  to  admire 
things  which  it  condemneth  orvilifieth;  to 
dislike  or  despise  things  which  it  commend- 
eth  and  magnifieth  :  against  the  affections 
of  our  heart,  the  dearest  objects  of  whose 
love,  delight,  and  care,  it  would  discard 
and  drive  from  us ;  the  most  unwelcome 
and  disgustful  things  whereto,  it  would 
introduce  and  bring  to  us :  against  our 
strongest  appetites,  and  most  earnest  pas¬ 
sions  ;  the  violent  motions  of  which  it  doth 
curb  and  check,  doth  quell,  or  doth  allay: 
against  many  temptations,  potently  draw¬ 
ing  us  to  things  from  which  it  reclaimeth, 

'  John  xvi.  33  ;  xvii.  14  ;  Acts  xiv.  22  ;  I  Pet.  ii.  21  : 
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stoutly  driving  us  from  things  which  it 
recommendeth  :  against  the  stream  of  ha¬ 
bitual  usage,  and  the  torrent  of  common 
example,  things  so  prevalent  upon  us  :  in 
fine,  against  ourselves,  such  as  we  naturally 
are,  such  as  we  by  education  and  custom 
are  made  ;  whom  it  impeacheth  of  heinous 
guilt  and  enormous  folly;  whose  conceit 
and  credit  it  debaseth  ;  whom  it  depresseth 
into  the  confines  of  hell  and  misery :  all 
within  us,  all  about  us,  do  with  might  and 
main  oppose  it ;  our  lust,  our  fancy,  our 
honour,  our  interest,  our  reputation,  our 
principles,  our  customs,  our  friends,  our 
enemies ;  the  flesh,  the  world,  the  Devil, 
all  combinedly  are  so  many  fierce  adver¬ 
saries,  so  many  shrewd  advocates,  so  many 
clamorous  solicitors  against  its  cause. 

He  therefore,  who  notwithstanding  all 
these  disadvantages  determineth  in  favour 
of  it,  must  assuredly  be  a  very  upright, 
impartial,  and  incorrupt  judge;  declaring 
his  sense  purely  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  reason  and  conscience. 

What  indeed  greater  integrity  can  a 
man  express,  than  in  thus  deciding  a  cause 
referred  to  him  so  much  against  himself, 
as  he  is  naturally  affected,  and  standeth  re¬ 
lated  to  things  here  ?  What  greater  equity 
can  he  show,  than  in  avowing  so  harsh, 
so  rough,  so  unpleasing  truths,  so  little 
Ratifying  his  own  sense  or  fancy,  so  little 
favouring  his  profit  or  pleasure?  What 
greater  ingenuity  can  there  be,  than  to 
espouse  that  doctrine  which  pincheth  our 
liberty  within  so  narrow  bounds;  which 
layeth  such  restraints  upon  our  thoughts, 
our  words,  our  actions  ;  which  interdicteth 
to  us  so  many  enjoyments,  which  exacteth 
from  us  so  great  pains  ? 

4.  To  the  begetting  faith  there  must 
concur  humility,  or  a  readiness  to  enter¬ 
tain  sober  and  moderate  opinions  of  our¬ 
selves,  together  with  suitable  affections 
and  desires  ;  for  he  that  with  hearty  per¬ 
suasion  and  serious  resolution  embraceth 
Christianity,  doth  thereby  stoop  to  many 
things  very  cross  to  the  vain  conceit,  the 
proud  humour,  and  haughty  stomach  of 
man. 

The  first  step  into  the  Christian  state  is 
a  sight  and  sense  of  our  own  imperfection, 
weakness,  baseness,  and  misery :  we  must 
discern  and  feel,  that  our  mind  is  very 
blind,  and  our  reason  very  feeble ;  that 
our  will  is  very  impotent,  lame,  depraved, 
prone  to  evil,  and  averse  from  good  ;g  that 
our  life  is  void  of  merit,  and  polluted 
with  guilt ;  that  our  condition  is  deplorably 
sad  and  wretched ;  that  of  ourselves  we 
6  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 
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are  insufficient  to  think  or  do  any  good, 
in  order  to  our  recovery  or  deliverance  ; 
whence  we  are  obliged  to  sore  compunc¬ 
tion  of  spirit  for  our  deeds  and  our  case, 
to  humble  confession  of  our  sins  and  mi¬ 
series,  to  earnest  supplication  for  mercy 
and  grace,  to  heal  and  rescue  us  from  our 
sad  estate :  Lord  have  mercy  on  me ,  a  sin¬ 
ner  :  What  shall  I  do  to  he  saved  ?  Wretched 
man  that  I  am ,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
this  body  of  death  ? h  such  are  the  ejacu¬ 
lations  of  a  soul  teeming  with  faith. 

He  that  entereth  into  the  faith,  must 
therewith  entirely  submit  his  understand¬ 
ing,  and  resign  his  judgment  to  God,  as 
his  master  and  guide  ;  being  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  whatever  God  declareth,  however  to 
his  seeming  unintelligible  or  incredible  ;  to 
follow  whither  God  conducteth,  although 
like  Abraham  he  hnoweth  not  whither  he 
goeth ;  *  to  approve  that  which  God  or- 
daineth,  however  distasteful  to  his  sense  ; 
to  undertake  that  which  God  requireth, 
however  difficult ;  to  bear  that  which  God 
imposeth,  how  burdensome  soever ;  being 
content  that  Divine  wisdom  shall  abso¬ 
lutely  sway  and  reign  over  his  wisdom  ; 
that  his  reason  shall  be  puzzled,  shall  be 
baffled  in  many  cases  ;  that  his  mind  shall 
be  rifled  of  all  its  prejudices,  its  fond  cu¬ 
riosities,  its  presumptuous  confidences,  of 
every  thought  and  device'  advancing  itself 
against  divine  truth. 

He  must  abandon  all  good  opinion  of 
himself,  all  conceitedness  of  his  owm  worth, 
merit,  excellency,  felicity  in  any  kind  ; 
slighting  his  wealth,  his  power,  his  dignity, 
his  wit,  his  wisdom,  and  the  like  advantages 
natural  or  secular,  which  are  so  much 
prized  in  vulgar  and  worldly  esteem ;  as 
things  in  themselves  of  no  consideration, 
nor  otherwise  valuable  than  as  talents  in¬ 
trusted  by  God,  or  instruments  of  his 
service  ;  disowning  them  from  himself,  as 
things  freely  dispensed  by  God,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  depending  on  his  disposal :  saying 
with  St.  Paul,  Yea ,  doubtless ,  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord:  for 
whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things , 
and  do  count  them  but  dung ,  that  I  may 
urin  Christ ,  and  be  found  in  him ,  not  hav¬ 
ing  mine  own  righteousness ,  which  is  of  the 
law ,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ  > 

He  also  that  cordially  doth  embrace  the 
Christian  doctrine,  with  resolution  of  con¬ 
forming  his  practice  thereto,  must  look  for 

•  Heb.  xi.  8. — O Cx  irirra/jtitce  r«u 
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Or.  xjtvi.  p.  -IM.  *  2  Cor.  x.  i.  x  Pliil.  iii.  8, 9. 


it  to  sustain  much  disgrace ;  to  be  hated, 
to  be  censured  and  taxed,  to  be  slighted  and 
scorned,  to  be  reproached,  to  be  spurned 
as  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  humourist,  a  silly, 
superstitious,  fantastical,  morose  body,  by 
the  world,  and  the  adherents  to  its  corrupt 
principles,  its  vicious  fashions,  its  depraved 
sentiments  and  practices who  will  won¬ 
der  (with  indignation  and  scorn)  at  those 
who  do  not  run  into  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil  and  railing  at  them  ;  m  espe¬ 
cially  in  times  when  wickedness  doth  lift  up 
its  horn ,  when  profaneness  doth  not  only 
much  prevail,  but  doth  insult  and  vapour 
over  piety. 

Every  Christian,  as  such,  immediately 
doth  admit  notions  quite  debasing  high 
conceit,  which  ascribe  all  our  good  things 
purely  to  Divine  bounty,  which  allow  us  to 
own  nothing  but  evils  springing  from  our 
defects,  infirmities,  and  corruptions,  from 
our  guilty  naughtiness  and  folly;  which 
display  our  great  imperfection,  indigency, 
impotency,  ignorance,  error,  unworthiness, 
and  forlorn  wretchedness ;  which  assure 
that  we  do  subsist  in  total  dependence  upon 
God,  continually  needing  his  protection, 
succour,  and  mercy. 

He  must  undertake  the  practice  of  duties 
extremely  cross  to  proud  humour ;  to  com¬ 
port  with  injuries  and  affronts,  without 
revenge,  without  resentment  of  them ;  to 
place  himself  beneath  others;  to  be  content 
with  his  state,  how  mean  and  poor  soever ; 
to  bear  patiently  all  events  incident  to  him, 
however  sad  and  grievous;  with  the  like, 
contrary  to  the  gust  of  a  proud  heart. 

He  that  doth  thus  demean  himself,  em¬ 
bracing  such  notions,  and  complying  with 
such  duties,  how  can  he  otherwise  than  be 
a  very  humble,  sober,  and  modest  person? 

5.  To  faith,  much  fortitude,  much  re¬ 
solution  and  courage,  must  conspire :  for 
he  that  firmly  persuadeth  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  doth  embark  in  a  most  difficult 
and  dreadful  warfare,  doth  undertake  most 
high  and  hazardous  enterprises,  doth  en¬ 
gage  in  the  boldest  adventures  that  a  man 
can  set  upon :  he  intendeth  to  encounter 
most  puissant,  stout,  and  fierce  enemies; 
to  fight  many  a  bloody  battle;  to  attack 
many  a  strong  hold,  to  sustain  many  a 
sharp  brunt,  to  endure  many  sore  hard¬ 
ships,  to  run  into  many  terrible  dangers, 
to  break  through  many  tough  difficulties, 
to  surmount  many  great  discouragements, 
impediments,  and  oppositions. 

He  doth  set  himself  in  array  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  that  strong 

1  John  xv.  18,  19. 
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confederacy  banded  against  him  with  their 
utmost  force  of  strength  and  subtilty.” 

He  must  combat  the  world,  by  its  fair 
looks,  flatteries,  and  caresses,  enticing  to 
sin ;  by  its  frowns,  menaces,  and  rough 
treatments,  deterring  from  duty ;  ensnaring 
us  by  its  profits,  its  glories,  its  pleasures ; 
seducing  us  by  its  bad  customs  and  ex¬ 
amples  ;  distracting  us  with  its  cares  and 
amusements  of  business.® 

He  must  cope  with  the  flesh,  that  intes¬ 
tine  and  treacherous  foe ;  which  with  its 
corrupt  prejudices  and  imaginations,  with 
its  stubborn  proclivities,  with  its  impetuous 
appetites,  with  its  boisterous  passions,  doth 
war  against  our  soul ,  striving  to  bring  our 
minds  into  captivity  under  the  law  of  sin, 
which  is  in  our  members. p 

He  must  grapple  with  the  devil,  that 
strong  one ,  that  greedy  lion ,  that  wily 
snake,  that  rueful  dragon ,  always  waiting 
to  surprise  us,  always  gaping  to  devour  us, 
always  laying  close  trains  to  entrap  us,p 
always  throwing  fiery  darts  of  temptation, 
to  consume  or  scorch  us :  Our  wrestling  (as 
the  apostle  doth  express  it)  is  against  prin¬ 
cipalities,  against  powers,  against  the  riders 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiri¬ 
tual  wickednesses  in  high  places.1 

In  these  conflicts  he  must  expect  to  meet 
w  ith  many  a  grievous  repulse,  to  bear  many 
a  hard  knock,  to  feel  many  a  sore  wound; 
to  be  often  beat  back,  often  knocked  down, 
often  thrust  through,  often  trampled  on, 
and  insulted  over. 

To  set  on  these  things  is  surely  the 
highest  gallantry  that  can  be;  he  that  hath 
the  heart  to  attempt  and  undergo  such 
things,  is  a  daring  and  brave  man  indeed ; 
he  that  successfully  can  achieve  such  ex¬ 
ploits  is  truly  a  hero;  most  deserving  no¬ 
table  trophies,  and  everlasting  monuments 
of  renown. 

The  undertakings  of  Alexander,  of 
Hannibal,  of  Osar,  did  not  signify  valour 
like  to  this;  their  achievements  were  but 
toys  in  comparison  to  these:  those  famous 
ga'llants  would  have  found  it  infinitely 
harder  to  conquer  the  world  in  this  wray : 
to  have  subdued  their  lusts,  and  mastered 
their  passions,  would  have  proved  far  more 
difficult,  than  to  get  advantage  in  scuffles 
with  armed  men  ;  to  discomfit  legions  of 
devils,  would  have  been  to  them  another 
kind  of  work,  than  was  the  vanquishing 
squadrons  of  Persians,  of  Gauls,  of  Ro¬ 
mans  :  to  have  set  upon  their  own  ambi¬ 
tion  and  vanity,  their  intemperance,  their 
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revenge;  to  have  quelled  those  inward 
enemies;  to  have  sustained  affronts,  dis¬ 
graces,  afflictions,  with  a  calm  and  con¬ 
tented  mind,  would  have  more  tried  their 
courage,  than  all  which  they  attempted ; 
making  a  great  show,  but  signifying  little 
of  true  fortitude. 

6.  The  noble  virtue  of  patience  is  like¬ 
wise  accessary  to  faith ;  thereto  all  kinds 
of  patience  must  concur ;  patience  of  labour 
in  God’s  service,  and  obedience  to  all  his 
commands;  patience  of  hope,’  in  waiting 
for  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  pleasure ; 
patience  of  persecution  for  God’s  sake,  and 
in  conscience  of  our  duty  to  him  ;  patience 
of  crosses  and  afflictions  by  God’s  disposal 
allotted  to  us  for  our  instruction,  our  ex¬ 
ercise,  our  probation,  our  correction,  and 
improvement  in  goodness.  For, 

Christianity  is  the  great  school  and  spe¬ 
cial  academy  of  patience,1  wherein  we  are 
informed,  are  inured,  are  trained  up  and 
tried  to  hear  all  things:  the  cross  is  the 
badge  of  our  profession,  without  willingly 
carrying  which,  we  cannot  be  the  children 
of  God  or  disciples  of  Christ ;  whereby  we 
are  conformed  to  the  image  of  our  Lord,  the 
man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with  grief: 
tribulation  is  our  lot,  to  which  we  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  to  which  we  are  called:  per¬ 
secution  is  the  condition  proposed  to  us ; 
it  being  told  us  that  every  one  who  will  live 
godlily  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  jiersecu- 
tion:  affliction  is  the  way  toward  happi¬ 
ness,  for  by  many  afflictions  we  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  “  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  favour  granted  to  us  to  suffer ; 
for  to  you  (saith  St.  Paul) 

it  hath  been  indulged,  not  only  to  believe 
in  Christ,  but  to  suffer  for  him ;  it  is  our 
glory,  our  joy,  our  beatitude.  Our  work 
is  to  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us:  in  tine,  faith  and  patience  are 
the  pair,  which  being  coupled  together, 
draw  us  to  the  inheritance  of  the  promises > 
patience  being  needful  to  introduce  and 
support  faith. v 

7.  With  faith  also  must  concur  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  prudence,  in  all  its  parts  and  in¬ 
stances  :  therein  is  exerted  a  sagacity, 
discerning  things  as  they  really  are  in 
themselves,  not  as  they  appear  through 
the  masks  and  disguises  of  fallacious  sem¬ 
blance,  whereby  they  would  delude  us; 
not  suffering  us  to  be  abused  by  the  gaudy 
shows,  the  false  glosses,  the  tempting  al- 
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lurements  of  things ;  therein  we  must  use 
discretion  in  prizing  things  rightly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  true  nature  and  intrinsic  worth ; 
in  choosing  things  really  good,  and  reject¬ 
ing  things  truly  evil,  however  each  kind 
may  seem  to  our  erroneous  sense ;  therein 
we  must  have  a  good  prospect,  extending 
itself  to  the  final  consequences  of  things, 
so  that  looking  over  present  contingencies 
we  descry  what  certainly  will  befall  us 
through  the  course  of  eternal  ages. 

In  faith  is  exercised  that  prudence,  which 
guideth  and  prompteth  us  to  walk  by  the 
best  rules,  to  act  in  the  best  manner,  to 
apply  the  best  means  toward  attainment 
of  the  best  ends. 

The  prudence  of  faith  is  indeed  the  only 
prudence  considerable ;  all  other  prudence 
regarding  objects  very  low  and  ignoble, 
tending  to  designs  very  mean  or  base,  hav¬ 
ing  fruits  very  poor  or  vain.  To  be  wise 
about  affairs  of  this  life  (these  fleeting, 
these  empty,  these  deceitful  shadows)  is  a 
sorry  wisdom ;  to  be  wise  in  purveying  for 
the  flesh™  is  the  wisdom  of  a  beast,  which 
is  wise  enough  to  prog  for  its  sustenance ; 
to  be  wise  in  gratifying  fancy,  is  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  child,  who  can  easily  entertain 
and  please  himself  with  trifles ;  to  be  wise  in 
contriving  mischief,  or  embroiling  things, 
is  the  wisdom  of  a  fiend,  in  which  the  old 
serpent,  or  grand  politician  of  hell,  doth 
exceed  all  the  Maehiavels  in  the  world : 
this,  as  St.  James  saith,  is  earthly ,  sensual , 
devilish  wisdom ;  but  the  wisdom  of  faith, 
or  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above ,  is  first 
pure ,  then  peaceable ,  gentle ,  easy  to  be  en¬ 
treated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  works. * 

8.  In  fine,  the  embracing  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  doth  suppose  a  mind  imbued  with 
all  kinds  of  virtuous  disposition  in  some 
good  degree ;  for  seeing  that  doctrine  doth 
highly  commend,  and  strictly  prescribe  all 
virtue,  he  must  needs  be  a  friend  to  all 
virtue,  and  a  devoted  servant  thereto,  who 
can  heartily  approve  and  like  it  :y  his  eye 
must  be  sound,  and  clear  from  mists  of 
bad  prejudice,  who  can  ken  the  beauty, 
and  bear  the  lustre  of  it :  his  palate  must  be 
pure  from  vicious  tinctures,  who  can  relish 
its  sweetness;  his  heart  must  be  void  of 
corrupt  affections  and  desires,  who  sincere¬ 
ly  doth  affect  it,  and  firmly  doth  cleave 
thereto  ;  his  conscience  must  be  good,  who 
can  hope  for  the  excellent  rewards  which 
it  proposeth,  who  can  stand  proof  against 
the  terrible  menaces  it  denounceth ;  his  in¬ 
tentions  must  be  upright,  who  dareth  offer 
them  to  be  scanned  by  so  exact  rules;  his 

•  Rom.  xiii.  14.  *  James  iii  15,17. 
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life  must  in  good  measure  be  blameless, 
who  can  present  it  before  the  bar  of  so 
rigorous  judgment;  he  must  be  a  man  of 
much  goodness,  ingenuity,  and  integrity, 
who  can  think  it  expedient,  who  can  be 
content  and  willing  that  such  a  doctrine  be 
accounted  true,  which  so  plainly  discoun- 
tenanceth,  which  so  peremptorily  condem- 
neth,  which  so  severely  punisheth  all  kinds 
of  wickedness  ;  for  lie  (as  our  Saviour 
saith,  and  he  alone)  who  doeth  the  truth , 
doth  come  to  the  light ,  that  his  deeds  may 
be  manifested.  Faith ,  therefore,  and  good 
conscience ,  are  well  by  St.  Paul  so  often 
coupled,  as  inseparable  associates.2 

Where  now  are  they,  who  wonder  that 
faith  is  so  commended,  doth  find  such  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  God,  and  is  so  crowned  with 
reward  ;  who  would  banish  it  from  the 
company  of  virtues,  and  out  of  all  moral 
consideration ;  who  would  have  it  taken 
for  an  involuntary  act,  forced  on  the  mind, 
and  issuing  from  dry  speculation  ?  for, 
seeing  so  many  excellent  dispositions  of 
soul  are  its  ingredients,  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  it ;  seeing  so  many  noble  acts 
of  will  do  concur  to  its  production  ;  seeing 
it  hath  so  many  choice  virtues  inseparably 
adherent,  as  previous  or  concomitant  to  it; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  moralize 
it,  should  render  it  very  considerable,  so 
capable  of  praise,  so  worthy  of  recompense. 

If  we  therefore  do  believe,  because  we 
will  apply  our  minds  to  regard  our  best 
concerns,  because  we  will  yield  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  declarations  and  overtures 
of  God,  because  we  will  take  the  pains  to 
weigh  the  reasons  persuasive  of  truth,  be¬ 
cause  we  look  on  things  with  an  indifferent 
eye,  and  judge  uprightly  about  them,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  courage,  the  patience, 
the  prudence,  the  innocence,  requisite  for 
avowing  such  truths  ;  then  surely  faith  is 
voluntary,  and  therefore  very  commend¬ 
able. 

Whoever  indeed  will  consider  the  nature 
of  man,  or  will  consult  obvious  experience, 
shall  find,  that  in  all  practical  matters,  our 
will,  or  appetite,  hath  a  mighty  influence 
upon  our  judgment  of  things;  causing 
men  with  great  attention  to  regard  that 
which  they  affect,  and  carefully  to  mark 
all  reasons  making  for  it ;  but  averting 
from  that  which  they  dislike,  and  making 
them  to  overlook  the  arguments  which 
persuade  it ;  whence  men  generally  do  suit 
their  opinions  to  their  inclinations  ;  warp¬ 
ing  to  that  side  where  their  interest  doth 
lie,  or  to  which  their  complexion,  their 
humour,  their  passions,  their  pleasure, 
*  John  iii.  21  ;  1  Tim.  i.  5,  19 ;  iii.  9. 
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their  ease,  doth  sway  them  ;  so  that  almost 
any  notion  will  seem  true,  which  is  profit¬ 
able,  which  is  safe,  which  is  pleasant,  or 
anywise  grateful  to  them  ;  that  notion 
false,  which  in  any  such  respect  doth  cross 
them  :  very  few  can  abstract  their  minds 
from  such  considerations,  or  embrace  pure 
truth,  divested  of  them ;  and  those  few 
■who  do  so,  must  therein  most  employ  their 
will,  by  strong  efforts  of  voluntary  resolu¬ 
tion  and  patience  disengaging  their  minds 
from  those  clogs  and  biasses.*  This  is 
particularly  notorious  in  men’s  adherence 
to  parties  divided  in  opinion,  which  is  so 
regulated  by  that  sort  of  causes,  that  if 
you  do  mark  what  any  man’s  temper  is, 
and  where  his  interest  lieth,  you  may  easily 
prognosticate  on  what  side  he  will  be,  and 
with  what  degree  of  seriousness,  of  vigour, 
of  zeal  he  will  cleave  thereto :  a  timorous 
man  you  may  be  almost  sure  will  be  on  the 
safer  side  ;  a  covetous  man  will  bend  to 
that  party  where  gain  is  to  be  had  ;  an 
ambitious  man  will  close  with  the  opinion 
passing  in  court ;  a  careless  man  will  com¬ 
ply  with  the  fashion ;  affection  arising  from 
education  or  prejudice  will  hold  others 
stiff ;  few  do  follow  the  results  of  impar¬ 
tial  contemplation. 

All  faith,  therefore,  even  in  common 
things,  may  be  deemed  voluntary,  no  less 
than  intellectual ;  and  Christian  faith  is 
especially  such,  as  requiring  thereto  more 
application  of  soul,  managed  by  choice, 
than  any  other  ;  whence  the  ancients,  in 
their  description  of  it,  do  usually  include 
this  condition,  supposing  it  not  to  be  a  bare 
assent  of  the  understanding,  but  a  free 
consent  of  the  will :  Faith  (.saith  Clemens 
Alexandrinus)  is  a  spontaneous  acceptance , 
and  compliance  with  divine  religion;  and, 
To  be  made  at  Jirst  was  not  in  our  power  ; 
but  God persuadeth  us  to  follow  those  things 
which  he  liketh ,  choosing  by  the  rational  fa¬ 
culties  which  he  hath  given  us,  and  so  lead- 
eth  us  to  faith,  saith  Justin  the  Martyr,  f 

The  same  is  supposed  in  holy  scripture ; 
where  of  believers  it  is  said,  that  they  did 
a.<r/iUu;,  gladly ,  or  willingly,  receive  the 
word,  and  they  received  it  Tams 
tupl*s,  with  all  willingness,  or  readiness  of 
mind .* 

And  to  defect  of  will,  infidelity  is  often 
ascribed :  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  (saith 

• - facile  quae  crcdita  prosunt  credimus. 

t  n/me  fr(o?.v^if  ixovetbe  irn,  Qioafiiia.;  <rvyx«.T&0i- 

nc,  Ac. — Clem,  fctroin.  ii.  p.  26r>. - 'hOO.ovrr.v  rvvi- 

TirOeu  rut  rvu^i»o*Ti  rvtiriu*  — Ibid. 

To  (jL.iv  riju.>Tt£ev  to  ii  ^ecxoXou’ 

Orjo’at  oie  a*/.ov  xvToi  atfiOV(civett(  ht  u>*  avTOf  r.o’otTO 
A® yixoiv  ouvu/Aiut,  xilOu  r<  xtu  l if  ccyii  r.uxcf, — 

Just.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  (p.  fig.) 
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our  Saviour)  that  ye  might  have  life;  and, 
How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  child¬ 
ren  together  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  woidd  not I  and, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  cer¬ 
tain  king,  which  made  a  marriage  for  his 
son,  and  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them 
that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding ,  and  they 
would  not  come:*  and,  Of  this  (saith  St. 
Peter  of  some  profane  infidels)  they  are 
willingly  ignorant ,  that  by  the  ivord  of  God 
the  heavens  were  of  old:  and  of  the  like  St. 
Paul  saith,  That  they  received  not  the  love 
of  the  truth ,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighte¬ 
ousness.* 

Indeed  to  prevent  this  exception,  that 
faith  is  a  forced  act,  and  therefore  not 
moral ;  or  to  render  it  more  voluntary  and 
worthy,  God  hath  not  done  all  that  he 
might  have  done  to  convince  men,  or  to 
wring  belief  from  them :  he  hath  not  stamp¬ 
ed  on  his  truth  that  glaring  evidence  which 
might  dazzle  our  minds ;  J  he  doth  not  pro¬ 
pose  it  armed  with  irresistible  cogency ;  he 
hath  not  made  the  objects  of  faith  conspi¬ 
cuous  to  sense,  nor  the  propositions  thereof 
demonstrable  by  reason,  like  theorems  of 
geometry :  this  indeed  would  be  to  depose 
faith,  to  divest  it  of  its  excellency,  and  be¬ 
reave  it  of  its  praise :  this  were  to  deprive 
us  of  that  blessedness  which  is  adjudged 
to  those  who  believe  and  do  not  see  ;A  this 
would  prostitute  wisdom  to  be  defloured 
by  the  foolish,  and  expose  truth  to  be  rifled 
by  the  profane ;  this  would  take  from  our 
reason  its  noblest  exercise,  and  fairest  oc¬ 
casion  of  improvement ;  this  would  con¬ 
found  persons  fit  to  be  distinguished,  the 
sagacious  and  the  stupid,  the  diligent  and 
the  slothful,  the  ingenuous  and  the  froward, 
the  sober  and  the  vain,  the  pious  and  the 
profane;  the  children  of  wisdom ,  which  are 
apt  to  justify  it,  and  the  sons  of  folly,  who 
hate  knowledge;  the  friends  of  truth  and 
virtue,  and  the  lovers  of  falsehood  and  un¬ 
righteousness.' 

God  therefore  hath  exhibited  his  truth, 
shining  through  some  mists  of  difficulty 
and  doubt,  that  only  those  who  have  clear 
eyes,  who  do  look  attentively,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  see,  may  discern  it ;  that  those  who 
have  eyes  may  see,  and  those  who  have  ears 
may  hear.1  lie  meaneth  this  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  his  mind  for  a  test  to  prove  our 
ingenuity,  for  a  field  to  exercise  our  indus¬ 
try,  for  an  occasion  to  express  his  goodness 

t'  Arirre;,  S  q.'Xov  -Invite:  axcCricv.  —  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  (p.  2G8l)  ct  I’lut.  (p.  8-11.) 

b  John  v.  40  ;  I. nke  xlii.  31 ;  Matt.  xxii.  3.  c  2  Pet. 
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in  crowning  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  good 
believers ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  (saith 
St.  Peter)  being  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth ,  though  it  be  tried 
with  fire ,  might  be  found  unto  praise  and 
honour  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ:  whom  having  not  seen ,  ye  love ;  in 
whom ,  though  ye  see  him  not ,  yet  believing , 
ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.*  He  meaneth  also  thence  to  display 
his  justice  in  punishing  the  slothful,  the 
vain,  the  perverse,  the  profane ;  that,  as 
the  apostle  saith,  cdl  men  might  be  judged , 
who  believed  not  the  truth  —  but  had  plea¬ 
sure  in  unrighteousness  :h  hence,  There  must 
of  necessity  be  scandals ,'  said  our  Saviour : 
hence  our  Lord  was  set  for  a  mark  to  be 
contradicted ,  that  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  might  be  revealed ;>  and,  There  must 
be  heresies ,  saith  Si.  Paul;  why  ?  that  they 
which  are  approved  ( »>  'Sixipoi,  persons  that 
can  bear  the  test)  may  be  manifested .k 

God  dealeth  with  us  as  he  did  with  his 
ancient  people.1  He,  to  assure  them  of  his 
gracious  protection  and  providence  over 
them,  or  to  persuade  them  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  by  Moses  taught  them,  did  before 
their  eyes  perform  stupendous  works  in 
their  behalf,  affording  them  miraculous  de¬ 
liverances  from  their  enemies,  and  prodi¬ 
gious  supplies  of  their  needs ;  the  sight  of 
which  did  extort  a  temporary  belief:  Then 
(it  is  said)  they  believed  his  words ,  and  sang 
his  praise;  and,  When  Israel  saw  that  great 
work  which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. ,  the  people  feared  the  Lord ,  and  be¬ 
lieved,  the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses.™ 
Yet  withal  God  suffered  divers  things  to 
fall  out,  to  humble  them  (as  it  is  said)  and 
to  prove  them ,  and  to  know  what  was  in  their 
heart ,  whether  they  would  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  or  no  :D  the  result  of  which  dispen¬ 
sations  was,  that  they  being  inconsiderate, 
impatient,  and  refractory,  believed  not  in 
God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation ;  they 
despised  that  pleasant  land,  and  gave  no 
credence  to  his  word:0  so  God  dealt  with 
that  typical  people ;  and  in  like  manner 
doth  he  proceed  with  us ;  he  hath  minis¬ 
tered  signal  attestations  to  the  gospel ;  he 
hath  dispensed  arguments  abundantly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  well-disposed  minds  of 
its  truth ;  but  he  hath  not  cleared  it  from 
all  scruples,  which  may  disturb  the  froward 
or  the  delicate ;  he  hath  not  exempted  it 
from  all  scandals,  which  may  disgust  the  per- 

*  1  Pet.  i.  7.  8 :  James  i.  3.  "2  Thess.  ii.  12. 

1  Matt,  xviii.  7.  >  Luke  xvii.  1  ;  ii.  35.  1  1  Cor. 

xi.  19:  (1  John  ii.  19.)  t  psal.  lxxviii.  ev.  cvi. 
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verse  and  stubborn ;  he  hath  not  prevented 
all  exceptions  or  cavils  devisable  by  curious 
or  captious  wits  against  it ;  he  hath  not 
guarded  it  wholly  from  the  malicious  op¬ 
position  of  those  whose  interest  it  might 
seem,  in  favour  of  their  vices  and  follies, 
to  impugn  it:  just  it  was,  that  to  such 
the  gospel  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling , 
and  a  rock  of  offence;  who  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobedient,  unto  which  they  were 
appointed ;p  (that  is,  God  having  so  pur¬ 
posely  ordered  the  evangelical  dispensa¬ 
tion,  that  such  persons  should  not  approve 
it,  or  comply  with  it ;)  just  it  was,  that  they 
should  be  debarred  from  a  knowledge  of 
that  truth,  which  they  should  abuse,  and 
detain  in  unrighteousness  ;q  just  it  was,  that 
they  should  be  punished  with  such  temp¬ 
tations  unto  doubt  and  error,  who  would 
not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.1 

Indeed,  more  abundant  light  of  convic¬ 
tion,  as  it  would  deprive  good  men  of  much 
praise  and  reward,  so  it  might  be  hurtful 
to  many  persons;  who  having  affections 
indisposed  to  comply  with  truth,  would 
outface  and  outbrave  it,  however  clear  and 
evident ;  they  would  (as  Job  speaketh)  rebel 
against  the  light,3  although  shining  on  them 
with  a  meridian  splendour;  they  would 
plunge  themselves  into  an  inexcusable  and 
incorrigible  state  of  impiety,  doing  despite 
to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  involving  them¬ 
selves  in  the  unpardonable  sin ;  as  we  have 
many  instances  in  the  evangelical  history 
of  those  who,  beholding  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dences  of  divine  power  attesting  to  our 
Lord’s  doctrine,  which  they  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  did  yet  oppose  it,  did  blas¬ 
pheme  against  it,  did  outrageously  perse¬ 
cute  it.* 

Should  God,  as  he  once  did  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  thunder  out  his  laws,  and  shake 
the  earth  with  his  voice,0  yet  many  would 
little  regard  them  ;  should  God,  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  will,  perform  every  day  as 
many  miracles  as  he  did  once  in  Egypt, 
yet  there  would  be  Pharaohs,  hardening 
their  hearts  against  it ;  should  God  himself 
descend  from  heaven,  as  once  he  did,  and 
converse  with  us,  instructing  us  by  dis¬ 
course  and  practice,  displaying  among  us 
conspicuous  evidences  of  his  power  and 
goodness,  yet  who  would  believe  his  report, 
to  whom  would  the  arm  of  the  Lord  be  re - 
vealed  ?’  how  few  cordially  would  embrace 
his  doctrine,  or  submit  to  his  law  !  As  it 

p  i  Pet.  ii.  7, 8-  q  Rom.  i.  18,  28.  '  3  Thess.  ii. 

10,  II.  12.  *  Job  xxiv.  14.  1  lleb.  x.  29  ;  Matt, 
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was  then,  so  it  would  be  now ;  he  would 
be  hated,  be  scorned,  be  affronted,  and 
abused,  by  persons  qualified  with  like  af¬ 
fections  as  those  were,  who  so  then  did 
serve  him;  for  in  all  times  like  persons 
will  do  like  things :  as  then  only  his  sheep 
(that  is,  well-disposed  persons,  like  sheep, 
simple,  harmless,  and  ductile)  did  hear  his 
voice ,  and  follow  him ; "  so  others  would  not 
believe  him ,  because  they  were  not  of  his 
sheep  *  being  imbued  with  swinish,  currish, 
wolvish  dispositions,  incapacitating  them 
to  follow  his  conduct :  there  would  be  per¬ 
sons  like  to  those,  of  whom  it  is  said,  Be¬ 
hold, ,  ye  scomers ,  and  wonder ,  and  perish  : 
for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days ,  a  work  which 
you  shall  no  wise  believe ,  though  a  man  de¬ 
clare  it  unto  you.1 

(It  is  with  instituted  religion  as  it  is  with 
natural;  the  works  of  nature  are  so  many 
continual  miracles  of  divine  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  ;  in  the  common  track  of  Providence 
many  wonderful  things  do  occur ;  yet  who 
by  them  is  moved  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
God?  notwithstanding  them,  how  many 
atheists  and  Epicureans  are  there  !  So  will 
it  be  in  regard  to  divine  revelations,  which 
however  clearly  attested,  will  yet  be  ques¬ 
tioned.) 

Those  indeed  whom  sufficient  reasons 
(such  as  God  hath  dispensed  to  us)  will  not 
convince,  upon  them  the  greatest  motives 
would  have  small  efficacy  ;*  so  father  Abra¬ 
ham  told  the  rich  man:  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets ,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.1 

They  may  pretend,  if  they  had  more  light 
they  would  be  persuaded ;  like  those  who 
said.  Let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross , 
and  we  will  believe ;  *  but  it  would  not  in  ef¬ 
fect  prove  so,  for  they  would  yet  be  devising 
shifts, and  forging  exceptions;  or, however, 
thev  would  oppose  an  impudent  face  and  an 
obstinate  will  against  the  truth. 

Wherefore,  it  was  for  the  common  good, 
and  to  Divine  wisdom  it  appeared  sufficient, 
that  upon  the  balance  truth  should  much 
outweigh  falsehood,  if  the  scales  were  held 
in  an  even  hand,  and  no  prejudices  were 
thrown  in  against  it ;  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
spicuous  enough  to  eyes,  which  do  not  avert 
themselves  from  it,  or  wink  on  purpose,  or 
be  clouded  with  lust  and  passion ; b  it  was 
enough  that  infidelity  is  justly  chargeable 
on  men’s  wilful  pravity ;  and  that  <r<» 
ciix  they  have  not  (as  our  Saviour 

saith)  any  reasonable  excuse  for  it.c 

*  r t  X*iiOL  tvyvuf^vcc  xotv  /x*i  x’.Tr,  t ot(%,  rr,/, ciluv 
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But  so  much  for  the  causes  and  adjuncts 
of  faith ;  the  effects  and  consequences  of  it 
1  reserve  for  another  occasion. 
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SERMON  III. 

OF  THE  VIRTUE  AND  REASONABLENESS 
OF  FAITH. 

2  Pet.  i.  1 . - to  them  that  have  obtained 

like  precious  faith  with  us. 

Of  all  Christian  virtues,  as  there  is  none 
more  approved  and  dignified  by  God,  so 
there  is  none  less  considered  or  valued  by 
men,  than  faith  :  the  adversaries  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  have  always  had  a  special  pique  at  it, 
wondering  that  it  should  be  commanded, 
as  if  it  were  an  arbitrary  thing,  or  in  our 
choice  to  believe  what  we  please ;  why  it 
should  be  commended,  as  if  it  were  praise¬ 
worthy  to  be  subdued  by  reason  ;  either  by 
that  which  is  too  strong  for  us  to  resist,  or 
by  that  which  is  too  weak  to  conquer  us. 

But  that  faith  worthily  deserveth  the 
praises  and  privileges  assigned  thereto,  we 
may  be  satisfied,  if  we  do  well  consider 
its  nature  and  ingredients,  its  causes  and 
rise,  its  effects  and  consequences. 

In  its  nature  it  doth  involve  knowledge, 
or  the  possession  of  truth,  which  is  the 
natural  food,  the  proper  wealth,  the  special 
ornament  of  our  soul ;  knowledge  of  truths 
most  worthy  of  us,  and  important  to  us, 
as  conversing  about  the  highest  objects, 
and  conducing  to  the  noblest  use  ;  know¬ 
ledge  peculiar,  and  not  otherwise  attain¬ 
able,  as  lying  without  the  sphere  of  our 
sense,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  reason  ; 
knowledge  conveyed  to  us  with  great  evi¬ 
dence  and  assurance  ;  the  greatest  indeed 
that  well  can  be,  considering  the  nature  of 
its  objects,  and  the  general  capacities  of 
men,  and  the  most  proper  way  of  working 
upon  reasonable  natures. 

It  implieth  (that  which  giveth  to  every 
virtue  its  form  and  worth)  a  good  use  of 
our  reason,  in  carefully  weighing  and  up¬ 
rightly  judging  about  things  of  greatest 
concernment  to  us ;  it  implieth  a  closing 
with  God’s  providence  dispensing  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  representing  motives  serving 
to  beget  it ;  a  compliance  with  God's  grace 
attracting  and  inclining  our  souls  to  em¬ 
brace  his  heavenly  truth :  it  implieth  also 
good  opinions  of  God,  and  good  affections 
toward  him,  which  are  requisite  to  the  be¬ 
lieving  (upon  his  testimony,  promise,  or 
command)  points  very  sublime,  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  very  cross  to  our  fancy  and  humour. 
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The  causes,  also,  which  concur  in  its  pro¬ 
duction,  are  very  excellent ;  many  virtuous 
dispositions  of  soul  are  requisite  to  the 
conception  and  birth  of  it :  there  must  be 
a  sober,  composed,  and  wakeful  mind,  in¬ 
quisitive  after  truth,  apt  to  observe  it  start¬ 
ing,  and  ready  to  lay  hold  on  it :  there 
must  be  diligence  and  industry  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  proposals,  and  considering  the 
enforcement  of  it :  there  must  be  sincerity 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  in  avowing 
its  cause,  against  the  exceptions  raised 
against  it  by  prejudice  and  carnal  con¬ 
ceit,  by  sensual  appetites  and  passions,  by 
temptation  and  worldly  interest :  there  must 
be  great  humility,  disposing  us  to  a  sub¬ 
mission  of  our  understanding,  and  a  resig¬ 
nation  of  our  will  unto  God,  in  admitting 
notions  which  debase  haughty  conceit,  in 
espousing  duties  which  repress  sturdy 
humour:  there  must  be  much  resolution 
and  courage,  in  undertaking  things  very 
difficult,  hazardous,  and  painful;  much 
patience,  in  adhering  to  a  profession  which 
exacteth  so  much  pain,  and  exposeth  to 
so  much  trouble:  there  must  be  great  pru¬ 
dence,  in  applying  our  choice  (among  so 
many  competitions  and  pretences  claiming 
it)  to  that  which  is  only  good;  in  seeing 
through  fallacious  disguises,  and  looking 
over  present  appearances,  so  as  to  descry 
the  just  worth,  and  the  final  consequence 
of  things :  there  must,  in  fine,  be  a  love  of 
truth,  and  a  liking  of  all  virtue,  which  is 
so  highly  commended,  and  so  strictly  pre¬ 
scribed,  by  the  Christian  doctrine. 

These  particulars,  commending  faith  to 
us,  I  have  already  largely  prosecuted;  I 
shall  only  therefore  now  insist  upon  the  last 
head,  concerning  its  effects,  whereby  (as  the 
goodness  of  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits) 
the  great  excellency  thereof  will  appear. 

Its  effects  are  of  two  sorts ;  one  spring¬ 
ing  naturally  from  it,  the  other  following  it 
in  way  of  recompense  from  Divine  bounty : 
I  shall  only  touch  the  first  sort ;  because 
in  this  its  virtue  is  most  seen,  as  in  the  other 
its  felicity. 

Faith  is  naturally  efficacious  in  producing 
many  rare  fruits;  naturally,  1  say,  not 
meaning  to  exclude  supernatural  grace, 
but  supposing  faith  to  be  a  fit  instrument 
thereof;  for  God  worketh  in  us  to  will , 
and  to  do ,  but  in  a  way  suitable  to  our  na¬ 
ture,  employing  such  means  as  properly 
serve  to  incline  and  excite  us  unto  good 
practice ;  and  such  is  faith,  supported  and 
wielded  by  his  grace:  for  indeed 

Even  in  common  life,  faith  is  the  compass 
by  which  men  steer  their  practice,  and  the 
main  spring  of  action,  setting  all  the  wheels 


of  our  activity  on  going ;  *  every  man  acteth 
with  serious  intention,  and  with  vigour  an¬ 
swerable  to  his  persuasion  of  things,  that 
they  are  worthy  his  pains,  and  attainable 
by  his  endeavours.  What  moveth  the  hus¬ 
bandman  to  employ  so  much  care,  toil,  and 
expense  in  manuring  his  ground,  in  plough¬ 
ing,  in  sowing,  in  weeding,  in  fencing  it, 
but  a  persuasion  that  he  shall  reap  a  crop, 
which  in  benefit  will  answer  all  ?  What 
stirreth  up  the  merchant  to  undertake  te¬ 
dious  voyages  over  vast  and  dangerous  seas, 
adventuring  his  stock,  abandoning  his  ease, 
exposing  his  life  to  the  waves,  to  rocks  and 
shelves,  to  storms  and  hurricanes,  to  cruel 
pirates,  to  sweltry  heats  and  piercing  colds, 
but  a  persuasion,  that  wealth  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  thing,  and  that  hereby  he  may  ac¬ 
quire  it  ?  What  induceth  a  man  to  conform 
unto  strictest  rules  of  diet  and  abstinence, 
readily  to  swallow  down  the  most  unsavoury 
potions,  patiently  to  endure  cuttings  and 
burnings,  but  a  faith  that  he  thereby  shall 
recover  or  preserve  health,  that  highly 
valuable  good?  From  the  same  principle 
are  all  the  carking,  all  the  plodding,  all  the 
drudging,  all  the  daring,  all  the  scuffling 
in  the  world  easily  derivable.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  is  faith  the  square  and  the  source  of 
our  spiritual  activity,  disposing  us  serious¬ 
ly  to  undertake;  earnestly,  resolutely,  in¬ 
dustriously,  and  constantly,  to  pursue  the 
designs  of  virtue  and  piety,  brooking  the 
pains  and  hardships,  breaking  through  the 
difficulties  and  hazards,  which  occur  in  re¬ 
ligious  practice  ;  engaging  us  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  deterring  us  from  the 
commission  of  sin. 

What  but  faith,  eyeing  the  prize ,  will 
quicken  us  to  run  patiently  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us?  what  but  faith,  apprehending 
the  crown ,  will  animate  us  to  fight  stoutly 
the  good  fight  ?b  what  but  faith,  assuring 
the  wages,  will  support  us  in  working  all 
the  day  with  unwearied  industry  and  pa¬ 
tience  ?  what  can  raise  pious  hope,  what  can 
kindle  holy  desire,  what  can  spur  on  consci¬ 
entious  endeavour,  but  a  faith  of  attaining 
worthy  recompenses  for  doing  well?  what 
can  impress  an  effectual  dislike  and  dread  of 
offending,  but  a  faith  of  incurring  grievous 
punishment  and  sad  mischiefs  thence  .' 

In  reason,  a  strong  and  steady  belief  but 
of  one  point  or  two,  would  suffice  to  en¬ 
gage  us  upon  all  duty,  and  to  restrain  us 
from  all  sin.  Did  we  only  believe  the  future 
judgment,  with  the  results  of  it,  that  alone 
would  be  an  effectual  both  spur  and  curb 
to  us :  for  who,  believing  that  his  soul  then 

•  (Acts  xi.  24.)  b  Heb.  xii.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor. 
|  ix.  24,  25 ;  2  Tim.  Iv.  7  ;  1  Tim.  1.  8 ;  vL  7. 
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shall  be  laid  bare,  that  bis  inmost  thoughts 
and  secretest  purposes  shall  be  disclosed 
unto  the  view  of  all  the  world,  will  presume 
to  harbour  in  his  breast  any  foul  thought 
or  base  design  ?  who,  believing  that  he  shall 
then  be  obliged  to  render  an  account  of 
every  idle  word,  will  dare  to  utter  villainous 
blasphemies,  wicked  curses,  fond  oaths, 
profane  jests,  vile  slanders  or  detractions, 
harsh  censures,  or  bitter  reproaches?  who, 
being  persuaded  that  a  rigorous  amends 
will  then  be  exacted  from  him  for  any  wrong 
he  doeth,  will  not  be  afraid  with  violence 
to  oppress,  or  with  fraud  to  circumvent  his 
neighbour?  who,  deeming  himself  account¬ 
able  then  for  every  talent  and  opportunity, 
will  find  in  his  heart  to  squander  away  or 
misemploy  his  time,  his  power,  his  wealth, 
his  credit,  his  wit,  his  knowledge,  his  ad¬ 
vantages  in  any  kind  of  doing  God  service? 
who,  knowing  himself  obnoxious  to  a  sud¬ 
den  trial,  whereat  his  estate,  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  life,  all  his  interest  and  welfare, 
must  lie  at  stake,  will  contentedly  lose  his 
mind  in  wanton  sports  or  wild  frolics?  In 
fine,  if  we  are  really  persuaded,  that  pre¬ 
sently  after  this  short  and  transitory  life, 
■we  shall  openly,  in  the  face  of  God,  angels, 
and  men,  be  arraigned  at  an  impartial  bar, 
where  all  our  thoughts,  our  words,  our 
actions,  shall  most  exactly  be  sifted  and 
scanned;  according  to  which  cognizance  a 
just  doom  shall  be  pronounced,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  executed  upon  us;  how  must  this 
needs  engage  us  to  be  very  sober  and  se¬ 
rious,  very  circumspect  and  vigilant  over 
our  mind,  our  tongue,  our  dealings,  our 
conversation,  our  whole  life! 

Again,  If  a  man  firmly  believeth,  that 
by  a  pious  course  of  life  he  shall  gain  the 
present  favour  and  friendship  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  with  all  the  real  goods  whereof  he 
is  capable;  and  that  hereafter  he  shall  be 
rewarded  for  it  with  an  eternal  life  in  per¬ 
fect  rest,  in  glory,  in  joy,  in  beatitude 
unspeakable ;  that  lie  shall  obtain  an  in¬ 
corruptible  inheritance ,  a  treasure  that  cun 
never  fail ,  a  crown  that  will  not  fade ,  a 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  ;c  wherein 
he  shall  enjoy  the  blissful  vision  of  God, 
smiling  in  love  upon  him;  the  presence  of 
his  gracious  Redeemer,  embracing  him  with 
dear  affection ;  the  most  delightful  society 
of  blessed  angels,  and  just  spirits  made 
perfect  ;d  a  state  of  felicity,  surpassing  all 
words  to  express  it,  all  thoughts  to  con¬ 
ceive  it ;  of  which  the  brightest  splendours, 
and  the  choicest  pleasures  here,  can  yield 
but  a  faint  resemblance ;  how  can  he  for- 

•  1  Pet.  i.  4;  Luke  xii.  33  ;  1  Pet.  V.  -1 ;  Hub.  xii.  28. 
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bear  earnestly  to  embrace  and  pursue  such 
a  course  of  practice !  what  zeal  must  such 
a  persuasion  inspire ;  what  vigour  must  it 
rouse  within  him !  who  upon  any  terms 
would  forfeit  the  hopes  of  such  a  happi¬ 
ness  ?  who  would  not  be  glad  to  undertake 
any  pains,  or  endure  any  hardships  for  it? 

And  who  likewise  heartily  is  persuaded, 
that  by  vicious  conversation  he  shall  incur 
the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  stand  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  strokes  ot  his  severe  justice ; 
that  persisting  therein  he  infallibly  must 
drop  into  the  bottomless  pit,  into  that  utter 
darkness,  that  furnace  of  fire  unquench¬ 
able,  that  lake  of  flaming  brimstone ;  where 
is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  where 
the  immortal  worm  shall  gnaw  on  his 
heart,  and  he  must  feel  the  pangs  of  a 
never-dying  death  ;  that  state  of  most  bitter 
remorse,  of  most  horrid  despair,  of  most 
forlorn  disconsolateness,  of  continual  and 
endless  torment ;  wherein  he  shall  be  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  face  of  God,  and  by  im¬ 
mutable  destiny  barred  from  all  light,  all 
ease,  all  solace  ; e  from  any  glimpse  of  hope, 
from  any  respite  of  pain ;  the  wretchedness 
of  which  condition  not  the  sharpest  pain 
of  body,  not  the  sorest  anguish  of  mind, 
not  the  saddest  distress  here,  can  anywise 
reach  or  represent:  whoever,  I  say,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  belief  of  these  things  conse¬ 
quent  on  a  wicked  life,  will  he  not  thence 
be  effectually  scared  from  it?  what  bait  of 
temptation  shall  allure  him,  what  force 
shall  drive  him  thereto?  will  lie  fora  flash 
of  pleasure,  for  a  puff  of  fame,  for  a  lump 
of  pelf;  will  he,  in  compliment  or  com¬ 
plaisance  to  others,  in  apish  imitation  or 
compliance  with  a  fashion,  out  of  mere 
wantonness,  or  in  regard  to  some  petty 
interest;  will  he,  in  hope  of  any  worldly 
good,  or  fear  of  any  inconvenience  here, 
suffer  himself  to  be  cast  into  that  dismal 
state?  will  he  not  sooner  go  and  shake  a 
lion  by  the  paw,  sooner  provoke  an  adder 
to  bite  him,  sooner  throw  himself  down  a 
precipice,  or  leap  into  a  caldron  of  burning 
pitch?  Certainly,  in  reason  to  believe  such 
things,  and  to  sin,  can  hardly  be  consistent. 

Such  a  general  influence  is  faith,  looking 
with  a  provident  eye  upon  future  rewards 
and  consequences  of  things,  apt  to  have 
upon  our  practice:  the  which  collaterally 
taking  in  the  glorious  attributes  of  God, 
the  gracious  performances  of  our  Saviour, 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  each  divine 
precept,  the  manifold  obligations  and  en- 

0  Matt,  xviii.  30;  Jude  G  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  Luke  iv.  31  ; 
Rev.  xx.  3  ;  Matt.  viii.  12  ;  xlii.  42,  50;  Mark  ix.  43. 
45;  (Imo.  xxxiii.  14;)  Rev.  xx.  21  ;  Matt.  ix.  44  j  Rev. 
x  v.  10;  Dan.  xii.  2,  Lverlaating  slmrae  ;  2  Tkess.  i.  0^ 
Itoiu.  ii.  0. 
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couragements  to  duty,  the  whole  latitude 
and  harmony  of  evangelical  truth,  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  recommendation  of  holiness,  what 
efficacy  must  it  needs  have!  how  power¬ 
fully  must  it  incite  us  to  good  practice! 

We  are  told,  that  faith  doth  purify  our 
souls ,  and  cleanse  our  hearts , f  that  is,  our 
whole  interior  man,  all  the  faculties  of 
our  soul ;  disposing  them  to  an  universal 
obedience  and  conformity  to  God’s  holy 
will :  and  so  it  is ;  for  faith  not  only  doth 
clear  our  understanding  from  its  defects 
(blindness,  ignorance,  error,  doubt),  but 
it  cleanseth  our  will  from  its  vicious  in¬ 
clinations  (from  stubborn,  froward,  wanton, 
giddy  humours ;)  it  freeth  our  affections 
from  disorder  and  distemper,  in  tendency 
toward  bad  objects,  and  in  pursuit  of  in¬ 
different  things  with  immoderate  violence ; 
it  purgeth  our  conscience,  or  reflexive 
powers,  from  anxious  fear,  suspicion,  an¬ 
guish,  dejection,  despair,  and  all  such 
passions  which  corrode  and  fret  the  soul: 
how  it  effecteth  this  we  might  declare ;  but 
we  cannot  better  set  forth  its  efficacy  and 
puissance,  than  by  considering  the  special 
and  immediate  influence  it  plainly  hath  in 
the  production  of  each  virtue,  or  on  the 
performance  of  every  duty:  Add  to  your 
faith  virtue ,  saith  St.  Peter;  implying  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  that  if  true 
faith  precede,  virtue  will  easily  follow. e 

The  chief  of  all  virtues,  piety  (com¬ 
prising  the  love  of  God,  fear  and  reverence 
of  him,  confidence  in  him,  gratitude  for  his 
favours  and  mercies,  devotion  toward  him, 
a  disposition  to  worship  and  serve  him), 
seemeth  according  to  reason  inevitably 
consequent  from  it ;  for  can  we  believ  e 
God  superexcellent  in  all  perfection,  and 
immensely  benign  toward  us ;  can  we  be 
persuaded  that  in  free  goodness  he  did 
create  us,  and  doth  continually  preserve  us 
in  being ;  that  his  bounty  hath  conferred 
on  us  all  our  endowments  of  soul,  and  all 
our  accommodations  of  life ;  that  he  hath 
a  tender  desire  of  our  welfare,  from  which 
even  our  most  heinous  offences  and  provo¬ 
cations  cannot  divert  him ;  that  he  most 
wonderfully  hath  provided  for  our  happi¬ 
ness ;  in  order  thereto,  when  we  had  re¬ 
belled  andrevolted  from  him,  sending  dovyn 
out  of  his  bosom,  from  the  top  of  celestial 
glory  and  bliss,  his  only  dear  Son,  into 
this  base  and  frail  state,  to  sustain  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  our  nature,  the  inconveniences 
of  a  poor  life,  the  pains  of  a  bitter  and 
shameful  death,  for  our  recovery  from  sin 
and  misery ;  that  with  infinite  patience  he 


<  iy,Zu  -luric,  1  Pet.  1.  22  ;  **& rjgu  *a;J/«<,  Acts 
XV.  9.  •  2  l  et.  L  6  i  I  Tim.  vt  11 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22. 


driveth  on  this  gracious  design,  continually 
watching  over  us,  attracting  us  to  good, 
and  reclaiming  us  from  evil  by  his  grace, 
notwithstanding  our  frequent  and  stiff  re- 
luctancies  thereto ;  can,  I  say,  we  heartily 
believe  these  points,  and  not  love  him? 
can  the  eye  of  faith  behold  so  lovely  beauty, 
so  ravishing  sweetness  in  him,  and  the 
heart  not  be  affected?  Can  we  apprehend 
so  manv  miracles  of  nature,  of  providence, 
of  grace  performed  by  him  for  mu’  sake, 
and  not  be  thankful  to  him."1  Can  we  like¬ 
wise  believe  God  infinitely  powertul,  infi¬ 
nitely  just,  infinitely  pure,  and  withal  not 
dread  him,  not  adore  him?  Can  we  believe 
him  most  able,  most  willing,  most  ready  to 
do  us  good,  and  not  confide  in  him :  or  can 
we  take  him  to  be  most  veracious,  most 
faithful,  most  constant,  and  not  rely  on  his 
promises?  Can  we  avow  him  to  be  our 
Maker,  our  Patron,  our  Lord,  our  Judge, 
and  not  deem  ourselves  much  obliged, 
much  concerned  to  serve  him :  Can  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  God  in  our  need  is  accessible, 
that  he  calleth  and  inviteth  us  to  him,  that 
he  is  ever  willing  and  ever  ready  to  hear 
us,  that  he  is  by  promise  engaged  to  grant 
us  whatever  we  do  with  humble  fervency 
and  constancy  request ;  yet  forbear  to  pray, 
or  easily  desist  from  it?  Do  we  believe  his 
omnipresence  and  omniscience  ;  that  he  is 
with  us  wherever  we  go,  doth  know  all  we 
think,  hear  all  we  say,  see  all  we  do;  and 
will  not  belief  engage  us  to  think  honestly , 
to  speak  reverently,  to  act  innocently  and 
decently  before  him?  Do  we  believe,  that 
God’s  commands  do  proceed  from  that 
will,  to  which  rectitude  is  essential ;  from 
that  wisdom,  which  infallibly  discerneth 
what  is  just  and  fit ;  from  that  goodness, 
which  will  require  from  us  nothing  but 
what  is  best  for  us ;  from  that  unquestion¬ 
able  and  uncontrollable  authority,  to  which 
all  things  are  subject,  and  must  submit ; 
will  not  this  sufficiently  engage  us  to  obe¬ 
dience?  Surely  the  real  belief  (such  as  we 
have  about  common  things,  apprehended 
by  our  reason  or  by  our  sense)  of  any  such 
divine  act,  or  attribute,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
pious  affection  and  pious  awe  into  us.  _ 
After  piety,  the  next  great  virtue  is 
charity;  the  which  also  is  easily  derived 
from  a  pure  heart  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh) 
and  faith  unfeigned ;h  it  representing  pe¬ 
culiar  obligations  and  inducements  thereto, 
from  the  most  peremptory  commands  ot 
God,  from  the  signal  recompenses  annexed 
to  that  duty,  from  the  strict  relations  be¬ 
tween  Christians,  from  the  stupendous  pat¬ 
terns  of  charity  set  before  us.  Who  can 
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withhold  love  from  him,  whom  he  believeth 
his  brother,  in  a  way  far  nobler  than  that 
of  nature,  so  constituted  by  God  himself, 
the  common  Father,  by  spiritual  regene¬ 
ration,  and  adoption  of  grace ;  whom  he 
believeth  born  of  the  same  heavenly  seed, 
renewed  after  the  same  divine  image,  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit ;  united  to  him 
not  only  in  blood,  but  in  soul ;  resembling 
him,  not  in  temper  of  body  or  lineaments 
of  face,  but  in  conformity  of  judgment  and 
practice;  partner  of  the  one  inheritance, 
and  destinated  to  lead  a  life  with  him 
through  all  eternity,  in  peaceful  consort- 
ship  of  joy  and  bliss?  Who  can  deny  him 
love,  whom  he  believeth  out  of  the  same 
miserable  case  by  the  same  price  redeemed 
into  the  same  state  of  mercy?  for  whom  he 
by  faith  vieweth  the  common  Saviour  di¬ 
vesting  himself  of  glory,  pinching  himself 
with  want,  wearying  himself  with  labour, 
loaded  with  contumelies,  groaning  under 
pain,  weltering  in  blood,  and  breathing  out 
his  soul,  propounding  all  this  as  an  example 
of  our  charity,  and  demanding  it  from  us 
as  the  most  special  instance  of  our  grateful 
obedience  to  him?  What  greater  endear¬ 
ments  can  be  imagined,  what  more  potent 
incentives  of  love,  what  more  indissoluble 
bands  of  friendship,  than  are  these?  Can 
such  a  believer  forbear  to  wish  his  neigh¬ 
bour  well,  to  have  complacence  in  his  good, 
to  sympathise  with  his  adversities,  to  per¬ 
form  all  offices  of  kindness  to  him?  Can  he 
in  the  need  of  his  brother  shut  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion ,  or  withhold  his  hand  from 
relieving  him?  Can  a  man  know  that  God 
requireth  this  practice  as  the  noblest  fruit 
of  our  faith,  and  most  acceptable  part  of 
our  obedience,  which  he  hath  promised  to 
crown  with  most  ample  rewards ;  can  he 
believe  that  God  will  recompense  his  labour 
of  lore  with  everlasting  rest,  and  for  a  small 
expense  of  present  goods  will  bestow  im¬ 
mense  treasures  in  the  other  world,  and 
yet  abstain  from  charitable  beneficence  ? 
Who  can  forbear  sowing,  that  believeth 
he  shall  reap  so  plentiful  a  crop ;  or  ab¬ 
stain  from  dealing  in  that  heavenly  trade, 
whereby  he  is  assured  to  be  so  vast  a 
gainer  ? 

In  like  manner  is  faith  productive  of 
meekness,  in  comporting  with  injuries,  dis¬ 
courtesies,  neglects,  and  provocations  of 
any  kind:  for  who  can  be  fiercely  angry, 
who  can  entertain  any  rancorous  grudge 
or  displeasure  against  him  whom  he  be¬ 
lieveth  his  brother,  and  that  upon  so  many 
accounts  he  is  obliged  to  love  him  ?  Who 
that  believeth  God  hath  pardoned  him  so 
much,  and  doth  continually  bear  so  many 
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wrongs,  so  many  indignities  from  him.  will 
not  in  conscience  and  gratitude  toward 
God,  and  in  compliance  with  so  great  an 
example,  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  his 
neighbour  ?  Who  can  look  upon  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  his  Saviour,  patiently  enduring  so 
many  grievous  affronts,  without  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  imitate  him,  and  to  do  the  like  for 
his  sake?  Who  that  taketh  himself  for  a 
child  of  God,  a  citizen  of  heaven,  an  heir 
of  eternal  glory,  can  be  so  much  concerned 
in  any  trivial  accident  here ;  can  design  to 
have  his  passion  stirred  for  any  worldly  re¬ 
spect?  as  if  his  honour  could  be  impaired, 
or  his  interest  suffer  diminution,  by  any 
thing  said  or  done  here  below. 

Again,  Faith  is  the  mother  of  sincerity, 
that  comprehensive  virtue  which  seasoneth 
all  other  virtues,  and  keepeth  them  sound: 
for  it  assuring  us,  that  an  all-seeing  eye 
doth  view  our  heart,  doth  encompass  our 
paths,  is  present  to  all  our  closest  retire¬ 
ments  ;  that  all  things  are  naked  and  open 
to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  du,{ 
how  vain  must  it  appear  to  us  anywise  to 
dissemble,  or  prevaricate,  speaking  other¬ 
wise  than  we  think,  acting  otherwise  than 
we  pretend,  seeming  otherwise  than  we 
are ;  concealing  our  real  intents,  or  dis¬ 
guising  them  under  masks  of  deceitful  ap¬ 
pearance  !  If  we  believe  that  we  shall  be 
judged,  not  according  to  the  opinions  of 
men  concerning  us,  or  our  port  and  garb 
in  this  world,  but  as  we  are  in  ourselves, 
and  according  to  strictest  truth ;  that  in 
the  close  of  things  we  shall  be  set  forth 
in  our  right  colours  and  complexion,  all 
varnish  being  wiped  away ;  that  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  shall  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  most  public  censure ;  that  hypo¬ 
crisy  will  be  a  sore  aggravation  of  our  sin, 
and  much  increase  our  shame ;  how  can  we 
satisfy  ourselves  otherwise  than  in  the  pure 
integrity  of  our  heart,  and  clear  upright¬ 
ness  of  our  dealing? 

Likewise  the  admirable  virtue  of  humi¬ 
lity,  or  sobriety  of  mind,  doth  sprout  from 
faith;  informing  us,  that  we  have  nothing 
of  our  own  to  boast  of,  but  that  all  the 
good  we  have,  we  can  do,  we  may  hope  for, 
are  debts  we  owe  to  God’s  pure  bounty  and 
mercy ;  prompting  us  to  assume  nothing 
to  ourselves,  but  to  ascribe  all  the  honour 
of  our  endowments,  of  our  performances, 
of  our  advantages,  unto  God ;  keeping  us 
in  continual  dependance  upon  God  for  the 
succours  of  his  providence  and  his  grace  ; 
representing  to  us  our  natural  weakness, 
vileness,  and  wretchedness,  together  with 
the  adventitious  defects  and  disadvantages 
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from  our  wilful  misbehaviour,  the  unwor¬ 
thiness  of  our  lives,  the  many  heinous  sins 
we  have  committed,  and  the  grievous  pu¬ 
nishments  we  have  deserved. 

He  who  by  the  light  of  faith  doth  see, 
that  he  came  naked  into  the  world,  heir 
to  nothing  but  the  sad  consequences  of 
the  original  apostasy  ;  that  he  is  a  worm, 
crawling  on  earth,  feeding  on  dust,  and 
tending  to  corruption  ;  that  he  liveth  only 
by  reprieve  from  that  fatal  sentence.  The 
day  thou  sinnest  thou  shalt  die;  that  he  was 
a  caitiff  wretch,  a  mere  slave  to  sin,  a  for¬ 
lorn  captive  of  hell ;  and  that  all  his  re¬ 
covery  thence,  or  capacity  of  a  better  state, 
is  wholly  due  to  mercy ;  that  he  subsisteth 
only  upon  alms,  and  hath  nothing  but  his 
sins  and  miseries  which  he  may  call  his 
own  ;  he  that  believeth  these  things,  what 
conceit  can  he  have  of  himself,  what  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  worth,  what  complacency 
in  his  estate  ? 

Faith  also  doth  engage  to  the  virtue  of 
temperance ;  discovering  not  only  the  duty, 
but  the  necessity  thereof,  in  regard  to  our 
state,  which  is  a  state  of  continual  exercise 
and  strife ;  wherefore,  as  wrestlers  with 
many  strong  adversaries,  as  racers  for  a 
noble  prize,  we  by  good  diet  and  constant 
labour  must  keep  ourselves  in  heart,  in 
temper,  in  breath  to  perform  those  com¬ 
bats;  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Every 
man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  tempe¬ 
rate  in  all  things .> 

Again,  Faith  is  productive  of  contented¬ 
ness  in  our  state :  for  how  is  it  possible  that 
he,  who  is  fully  satisfied  that  God  appoint- 
eth  his  station,  and  allotteth  his  portion 
to  each  one;  that  all  occurrences  depend 
on  his  will,  and  are  managed  by  his  provi¬ 
dence,  should  take  any  thing  amiss  ;  as  if  it 
could  hap  better,  than  as  infinite  goodness 
pleaseth,  and  infinite  wisdom  determineth? 
How  can  he  that  believeth  God  most  power¬ 
ful  and  able,  most  kind  and  willing,  ever 
present  and  ready  to  help  him,  be  in  any 
case  disconsolate,  or  despair  of  seasonable 
relief?  What  can  discompose  him  who 
knoweth  himself,  if  he  pleaseth,  iminove- 
ably  happy;  that  his  best  good  is  secure 
from  all  attacks,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  misfortune  ;  that  desiring  what  is  best, 
he  cannot  fail  of  his  desire ;  that  (himself 
excepted)  all  the  world  cannot  considerably 
wrong  or  hurt  him  ? 

He  that  is  assured  those  precepts  ( Be 
careful  for  nothing;  Cast  all  your  burden 
on  God;  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye 
have)  were  not  given  to  mock  and  gull  us  ; 
that  those  declarations  and  promises  (  There 
I  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 
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is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  God;  No  good 
thing  will  God  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly;  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the 
just;  The  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
granted;  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  who  love  God;  Seek  ye  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God ,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  k)  were 
seriously  made,  and  will  surely  be  per¬ 
formed,  how  loose  must  his  mind  be  from 
all  solicitude  and  anxiety!  how  steady  a 
calm,  how  sweet  a  serenity,  will  that  faith 
spread  over  his  soul,  in  regard  to  all  worldly 
contingencies ! 

It  will  also  beget  a  cheerful  tranquillity 
of  mind,  and  peace  of  conscience ,  in  regard 
to  our  future  state ;  that  which  St.  Paul 
calleth  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing ; 1  which 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  termeth  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  rejoicing  of  hope  ;  of  which  St. 
Peter  saith,  Believing ,  ye  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  :m  for  he  that 
is  persuaded  that  God  (in  whose  disposal 
his  fortune  and  felicity  are)  is  reconciled 
and  kindly  affected  toward  him ;  that  he 
doth  concern  himself  in  designing  and  pro¬ 
curing  his  salvation ;  that  to  purchase  the 
means  thereof  for  him,  the  Son  of  God 
purposely  came  down,  and  suffered  death  ; 
that  an  act  of  oblivion  is  passed,  and  a  full 
remission  of  sins  exhibited  to  him,  if  he 
will  embrace  it ;  that  now  there  is  no  con¬ 
demnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
and  that,  being  justified  by  faith ,  we  have 
peace  with  God;a  that  blessing  is  his  por¬ 
tion,  and  that  an  eternal  heritage  of  joy  is 
reserved  for  him ;  what  ease  must  he  find 
in  his  conscience,  what  comfort  must  pos¬ 
sess  his  heart ! 0  how  effectually  will  that  of 
the  prophet  be  accomplished  in  him,  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee ,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee!  p 

Again,  it  is  faith  which  breedeth  the 
courage ,  and  upholdeth  the  patience ,  requi¬ 
site  to  support  us  in  our  spiritual  course. 

It  doth  inspire  courage ,  prompting  to 
attempt  the  bravest  enterprises,  disposing 
to  prosecute  them  resolutely,  and  enabling 
happilv  to  achieve  them :  for  he  that  be¬ 
lieveth  himself  in  his  undertakings  backed 
by  Omnipotence,  and  that,  as  St.  Paul,  he 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strength¬ 
ening  him ,  what  should  he  fear  to  set  upon, 
what  difficulty  should  keep  him  off,  what 
hazard  should  dismay  him  r'1  he  that  know¬ 
eth  himself,  by  reason  of  the  succour  at- 

k  Matt.  vi.  25  ;  Phil.  iv.  6  ;  1  Pet  v.  7  ;  1  Tim.  vl. 
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tending  him,  infinitely  to  overmatch  all 
opposition,  whom  should  he  not  dare  to 
encounter  ?  May  he  not  well  say  with  David, 
The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation , 
whom  shall  I  fear ?  the  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life ,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? r  Let 
all  the  world,  let  earth  and  hell,  combine 
to  invade  him,  how  can  that  mate  his  spirit, 
if  he  believe  they  cannot  overthrow  him  or 
hurt  him,  being  secured  by  the  invincible 
protection  of  him  to  whose  will  all  things 
do  bow ; 6  in  comparison  to  whom  nothing 
is  puissant,  beside  whom  nothing  is  really 
formidable;  seeing  none  but  he  can  kill, 
none  can  touch,  the  soul?1 

If  we  be  armed  with  the  spiritual  pano¬ 
ply,  having  our  head  covered  with  the  hel¬ 
met  of  salvation,  our  heart  guarded  with 
the  breastplate  of  righteousness ,  our  loins 
girt  about  with  truth,  our  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  all  our 
body  sheltered  by  the  impenetrable  shield 
of  faith ;  and  wielding  in  our  hands  by  faith 
the  penetrant  two-edged  sword  of  the  Spirit , 
which  is  the  word  of  God ;  what  assaults 
may  we  not  sustain,  what  foes  shall  we  not 
easily  repel  ?  u 

The  most  redoubtable  enemy  we  have  is 
our  own  flesh,  which,  with  a  mighty  force 
of  violent  appetites  and  impetuous  passions, 
is  ever  struggling  with  our  reason,  and 
warring  against  our  soul ; v  yet  it  faith  alone 
dareth  to  resist,  and  is  able  to  quell ;  op¬ 
posing  to  the  present  delights  of  sense  the 
hopes  of  future  joy,  quashing  transitory 
satisfactions  by  the  fears  of  endless  tor¬ 
ment. 

The  world  i6  another  powerful  enemy; 
ever  striving,  by  its  corrupt  principles,  by 
its  bad  examples,  by  its  naughty  fashions, 
by  its  menaces  of  persecution,  damage,  and 
disgrace,  by  its  promises  of  vain  honour, 
base  profit,  and  foul  pleasure,  to  overthrow 
and  undo  us;  but  a  resolute  faith  will  de¬ 
feat  its  attempts:  for,  He  (saith  St.  John) 
that  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world; 
and  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith:*  the  faith  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  will  defend  us  from  the  frowns 
and  the  flatteries  of  this ;  the  riches,  glo¬ 
ries,  and  joys  of  heaven,  thereby  presented 
to  our  minds,  will  secure  us  from  being 
enchanted  with  the  wealth,  splendours,  and 
pleasures  of  earth. 

Another  fierce  adversary  is  the  cursed 
fiend ;  who  ever,  like  a  roaring  lion,  goeth 
about  seeking  to  devour  us,%  or  like  a  treach- 

r  Psal.  xxvii.  1  ;  cxviii.  6.  *  C'hrys.  tom.  vli.  p. 
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erous  snake  lieth  in  wait  to  bite  us ;  raising 
panic  fears  to  daunt  and  affright  us ;  laying 
subtle  trains  of  temptation  to  abuse  and 
seduce  us :  but  him  by  resistance  we  may 
easily  put  to  flight;  for,  Resist  the  devil 
(saith  St.  James)  and  he  will flee  from  you ; y 
and  how  we  must  resist  him  St.  Peter  tell- 
ethus,  Whom  resist  steadfast  in  faith;  and 
St.  Paul  also,  Above  all  (saith  he)  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be 
able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  tvicked 
one : 1  if  we  hold  forth  this  glittering  shield, 
it  will  dazzle  his  sight,  and  damp  his  cou¬ 
rage;  being  not  able  to  endure  its  lustre, 
or  stand  its  opposition,  he  will  instantly 
retire ;  fearing  that  by  our  victory  over 
his  temptations  (through  reliance  on  God’s 
help,  and  adherence  to  his  truth)  our  re¬ 
ward  shall  be  heightened,  and  his  torment 
(the  torment  of  improsperous  envy  and 
baffled  malice)  be  increased. 

Faith  also  will  arm  us  with  patience  to 
endure  whatever  events  shall  be  dispensed, 
with  alacrity  and  comfort ;  lightening  the 
most  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  us,  sweet¬ 
ening  the  most  distasteful  occurrences  in¬ 
cident  to  us :  for, 

He  who  is  persuaded,  that  by  any  da¬ 
mage  here  sustained  for  conscience  toward 
God,  he  shall  become  a  huge  gainer,  re¬ 
ceiving  (as  the  gospel  promiseth)  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold,  and  inheriting  eternal  life,  what 
will  he  not  gladly  lose  ?  will  he  not  will¬ 
ingly  put  forth  all  he  hath  in  this  most 
profitable  usury?"  will  he  not,  as  those 
Hebrews  did,  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
his  goods,  knowing  that  he  hath  in  heaven  a 
better  and  an  enduring  substance  i  b 

He  who  believeth,  that  in  regard  to  any 
disgrace  cast  on  him  for  bis  virtue,  he  shall 
be  honoured  by  God,  and  crowned  with 
heavenly  glory,0  will  he  not  in  a  manner  be 
proud  and  ambitious  of  such  disgrace?  will 
he  not,  as  the  apostles  did,  rejoice  that  he 
is  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the 
name  of  Christ  1 d 

He  who  trusteth,  that  for  a  little  pains 
taken  in  God’s  service,  he  shall  receive 
wokuv  abundant  ivages,  far  exceeding 

the  merit  of  his  labour,  will  he  not  cheer¬ 
fully  bear  any  toil  or  drudgery  therein  ?* 

He  who,  with  St.  Paul,  computeth  that 
the  light  afflictions ,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed ;s  and  that 
those  light  momentary  afflictions  do  work  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory ; 11 

y  James  iv.  7  ;  Eph.  iv.  27.  *  1  Pet.  v.  9.  Eph. 
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will  they  not  indeed  be  light  unto  him?  will 
he  not  feel  them  lying  on  him  as  a  few 
straws  or  feathers  ? 

He  who  conceiveth  our  Lord’s  word 
true,  that  by  losing  his  life  he  shall  find,  it, 
or  that  death  shall  become  to  him  a  door 
into  a  happy  immortality,  would  he  not 
gladly  upon  such  terms  be  hilled  all  the 
day  long,  and  be  always  delivered  unto  death 
for  Jesus  ?  h 

He  who  by  faith  is  assured  that  any  dis¬ 
asters  befalling  him  are  not  inflictions  of 
wrath,  but  expressions  of  love  toward  him, 
by  God  in  kindness  dispensed  as  trials  of 
his  faith,*  as  exercises  of  his  virtue,  as 
occasions  of  his  acquiring  more  plentiful 
rewards,  how  can  he  be  disgusted  at  them, 
or  discomposed  by  them  ?  why  should  he 
not  rather  accept  them  as  favours,  as  feli¬ 
cities,  with  a  thankful  and  joyful  heart: 
counting  it  (as  St.  James  ad  vise  th)  all  joy 
when  he  falleth  into  divers  temptations.  > 

In  fine,  it  is  faith  alone  which  can  plant 
in  us  that  which  is  the  root  of  all  content¬ 
edness  and  all  patience ;  a  just  indifference 
and  unconcernedness  about  all  things  here : 
it  alone  can  untack  our  minds  and  affec¬ 
tions  from  this  world,  rearing  our  souls 
from  earth,  and  fixing  them  in  heaven  ;k 
for  if  we  are  persuaded  there  is  a  state  of 
life  infinitely  more  desirable  than  the  best 
condition  here ;  if  we  believe  there  are 
things  attainable  by  us,  incomparably  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  which  this  world  affbrdeth ; 
in  respect  to  which  all  these  glories  are  but 
smoke,  all  these  riches  are  but  dirt,  all 
these  delights  are  but  dreams,  all  these 
businesses  are  but  triflings,  all  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  but  shadows ;  *  how  in  our  minds 
can  we  prize,  how  in  our  affections  can  we 
cleave  unto  these  things  ?  how  then  can  we 
find  in  our  hearts  to  spend  upon  them  more 
care  or  pain  than  is  needful  ? 

He  that  taketh  himself  here  to  be  out  of 
his  element,  that  he  is  but  a  stranger  and 
sojourner  upon  earth,  that  he  hath  here  no 
abiding  city,  no  country,  no  house,  no  land, 
no  treasure,  no  considerable  interest,  but 
that  he  is  merely  wayfaring,  in  passage  to¬ 
ward  his  true  home  and  heavenly  country  ;f 
the  Jerusalem  above,  whereof  he  is  a  citizen, 
where  his  grand  concerns  do  lie,  where  he 
hath  reserved  for  him  immoveable  posses¬ 
sions  and  unvaluable  treasures  ;  where  lie 

*  Omnia  imaginoria  in  seculo,  et  nihil  veri. —  Tert. 
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is  designed  to  enjoy  most  noble  privileges 
and  most  illustrious  dignities  in  the  court 
of  the  great  King ;  how  can  he  have  his  heart 
here  sticking  in  this  earthly  clay,  entangled 
with  the  petty  cares,  amused  with  the  sorry 
entertainments,  of  this  life  ?  how  can  he 
otherwise  than  with  St.  Paul  be  dead,  and 
crucified  to  this  world  how  can  he  with¬ 
hold  his  mind  from  soaring  thither  in  con¬ 
templation,  and  in  affection  dwelling  there, 
whither  his  desires  and  hopes  do  all  tend, 
where  his  joy  and  felicity  are  found,  where 
the  great  objects  of  his  esteem  and  love  do 
reside  ? 

But  you  will  perhaps  interpose,  and  say, 
These  are  indeed  fine  sayings,  but  where 
do  such  effects  appear  ?  who,  I  pray,  doth 
practise  according  to  these  notions?  where 
is  that  gallant  to  be  found,  who  doth  work 
so  great  exploits  ?  where  may  we  discern 
that  height  of  piety,  that  tenderness  of 
charity,  that  meek  comportment  with  in¬ 
juries  and  affronts,  that  clear  sincerity, 
that  depth  of  humility,  that  strictness  of 
temperance,  that  perfect  contentedness, 
and  undisturbed  calmness  of  mind,  that 
stoutness  of  courage  and  stiffness  of  pa¬ 
tience,  w  hich  you  talk  of  as  the  undoubted 
issues  of  faith  ?  who  is  the  man  that  with 
such  glee  doth  hug  afflictions,  or  biddeth 
adversity  so  welcome  to  his  home  ?  where 
dwell  they  who  so  little  regard  this  world, 
or  so  much  affect  the  other  ?  do  we  not  see 
men  run  as  if  they  were  wrild  after  prefer¬ 
ment,  wealth,  and  pleasure?  what  do  they 
else,  but  scrape  and  scramble  and  scuffle 
for  these  things  ?  doth  not  every  man  moan 
the  scantness  of  his  lot,  doth  not  every  man 
flinch  at  any  trouble,  doth  not  every  one 
with  all  his  might  strive  to  rid  himself  of 
any  thing  disgustful  to  his  sense  or  fancy? 
Are  not  therefore  such  encomiums  of  faith 
mere  speculations,  or  brave  rhodomontades 
of  divinity? 

The  objection,  I  confess,  is  a  shrewd  one ; 
but  I  must  reply  to  it :  You  say,  Where  are 
such  effects  ?  where  are  such  men  ?  1  ask 
then,  Where  is  faith  ?  where  are  believers? 
show  me  the  one,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
other:  if  such  effects  do  not  appear,  it  is  no 
argument  that  faith  cannot  produce  them, 
but  a  sign  that  faith  is  wanting ;  as  if  a  tree 
doth  not  put  forth  in  due  season,  we  con¬ 
clude  the  root  is  dead ;  if  a  fountain  yield 
no  streams,  we  suppose  it  dried  up  :  Show 
me  (saith  St.  James)  thy  faith  by  thy  ivorks 
implying,  that  if  good  works  do  not  shine 
forth  in  the  conversation,  it  is  suspicious 
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there  is  no  true  faith  in  the  heart :  for  such 
faith  is  not  a  feeble  weening,  or  a  notion 
swimming  in  the  head ;  it  is  not  a  profession 
issuing  from  the  mouth ;  it  is  not  following 
such  a  garb,  or  adhering  to  such  a  party ; 
but  a  persuasion  fixed  in  the  heart  by  good 
reason,  by  firm  resolution,  by  lively  sense: 
it  is  with  'the  heart  (as  St.  Paul  saith)  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness ;m  that  is  the 
faith  we  speak  of,  and  to  which  we  ascribe 
the  production  of  so  great  and  worthy  ef¬ 
fects:  if  a  man  wanteth  that,  attested  by 
practice  suitable,  though  he  know  all  the 
points  exactly,  though  he  readily  will  say 
amen  to  every  article  of  the  Creed,  though 
he  wear  all  the  badges  of  a  Christian,  though 
he  frequent  the  congregations,  and  comply 
with  the  forms  of  our  religion,  yet  is  he 
really  an  infidel :  for  is  he  not  an  infidel 
who  denieth  God  ?  and  is  he  not  such  a 
renegado  who  liveth  impiously  ?  He  is  so  in 
St.  Paul’s  account ;  for,  They  profess  (saith 
he  of  such  persons)  that  they  know  God, 
but  in  works  they  deny  him and,  He  is 
not  a  Jew,  saith  the  same  apostle  (he  is  not 
a  Christian,  may  we  by  parity  of  reason 
affirm),  who  is  one  outwardly ;  but  he  is  a 
Christian  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  faith  is 
that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God:0  we  may  attribute  to  a  barren  con¬ 
ceit,  or  to  a  formal  profession,  the  name 
of  faith,  but  it  is  in  an  equivocal  or  wide 
sense ;  as  a  dead  man  is  called  a  man,  or 
a  dry  stick  resting  in  the  earth  a  tree;  for 
so  faith  (saith  St.  James)  without  works  is 
dead;9  is  indeed  but  a  trunk,  or  carcass  of 
faith,  resembling  it  in  outward  shape,  but 
void  of  its  spirit  and  life.q 

To  our  infidelity,  therefore,  that  over¬ 
spreading  vice  ;  to  the  unsincerity,  or  dead¬ 
ness  of  our  faith,  the  great  defects  of  our 
practice  are  to  be  imputed ;  that  is  the 
grand  source  from  which  impiety  doth  so 
overflow ;  that  so  few  instances  of  sprightly 
virtue  are  visible,  may  be  a  sign  the  time 
is  the  same,  or  very  like  to  that,  of  which 
our  Lord  saith,  When  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh,  shall  he  indeed  find  faith  upon  the 
earth  i  ’ 

But  if  such  effects  can  now  rarely  be 
found,  yet  time  hath  been,  when  they  were 
more  rife,  scarce  any  time  hath  been  quite 
destitute  of  them ;  every  age  since  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  things  may  have  tokens  and  tro¬ 
phies  to  show  of  faith's  victorious  efficacy ; 
so  many  actions  as  there  have  been  truly 
great  and  glorious,  so  many  gallant  feats 
have  been  achieved  by  faith :  if  we  survey 
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the  lives  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  of  the 
prophets,  of  the  apostles,  of  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  of  true  religion,  their  faith 
in  all  their  works  is  most  conspicuous. 

Faith  recommended  that  excellent  sa¬ 
crifice  of  Abel s  to  divine  acceptance,  and 
advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  first  martyr 
for  piety. 

On  the  wings  of  faith  did  Enoch  mount 
to  heaven,  snatching  the  reward  due  to 
his  faithful,  and  therefore  well-pleasing, 
obedience. 

Faith  preserved  Noah  from  two  mighty 
deluges,  one  of  sin,  the  other  ot  water, 
overflowing  the  earth ;  by  it  he  stemmed 
the  torrent  of  the  one,  and  rode  on  the 
back  of  the  other ;  it  encouraged  him  to  be 
a  preacher  of  righteousness 1  against  the 
grain,  and  a  practiser  of  it  against  the 
fashion  of  the  world,  not  regarding  the 
common  hatred  and  envy  which  he  did  in¬ 
cur  thereby;  it  moved  him  to  undertake 
that  great  and  strange  work  of  building 
the  ark,  for  a  sanctuary  and  seminary  of 
mankind;  the  type  of  that  spiritual  vessel, 
by  embarking  into  which  through  taith  we 
are  saved  from  utter  ruin. 

Faith  disposed  Abraham  to  forsake  his 
country  and  home,  his  estate,  his  kindred, 
following  divine  conduct  he  knew  not  whi¬ 
ther  ;v  to  wander  abroad  and  sojourn  among 
barbarous  strangers  :  faith  inclined  him,  at 
God’s  command,  to  sacrifice  his  only  son, 
a  goodly  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and 
hopes,  worthily  most  dear  unto  him  ;  the 
son  of  his  old  age,  and  the  comfort  thereof, 
given  to  him  by  miracle  and  in  special  fa¬ 
vour;  the  prop  ol  his  family,  and  the  heir 
of  promise,  by  whom  his  seed  was  to  be 
propagated,  and  his  memory  to  flourish ; 
him  was  he  ready  in  obedience  with  his 
own  hand  to  slay,  quelling  nature  and  his 
bowels,  thwarting  his  own  hopes,  defying 
all  semblances  of  contradiction  or  clashing 
between  the  commands  and  promises  of 
God. 

Faith,  through  the  rudest  efforts  of  envy 
and  malice,  through  the  dismal  calamities 
of  exile  and  slavery,  through  hideous  snares 
of  temptation,  through  villainous  slanders, 
through  loathsome  prisons  and  fetters  of 
iron,  all  along  sustained  with  admirable 
moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  did  rear 
up  Joseph  to  the  helm  of  that  great  king¬ 
dom. 

The  same  inclined  Moses  to  exchange 
the  dignities  and  delights  of  a  court  for  a 
state  of  vagrancy  and  servility ;  it  heart¬ 
ened  him  to  outbrave  the  invincible  obsti- 
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nacy  of  a  mighty  prince ;  it  steeled  him 
with  patience  to  conduct  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  through  a  wild  desert,  a  most 
perverse  and  mutinous  herd  of  people. 

Faith  was  mother  of  that  renowned 
patience  which  exhausted  Satan  s  quiver, 
spent  all  his  artillery,  and  wore  out  his  in¬ 
vention  in  suggesting  mischiefs :  w  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth ,x  was  the  rock  on 
which  that  unshakeable  patience  of  Job  was 
founded. 

That  pricked  the  ruddy  stripling  forward, 
naked  and  unarmed,  with  undaunted  heart 
and  countenance,  to  invade  the  monster  of 
Gath,  that  tower  of  flesh,  swelling  with 
rage  and  pride,  and  all  fenced  with  brass 
and  steel :  Thou  comest  to  me  (said  he)  with 
a  sword ,  and  with  a  spear ,  and  with  a  shield ; 
hut  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts:1  there  lay  his  confidence,  thence 
sprung  his  admirable  courage. 

To  this  the  bold  attempts,  and  the  glo¬ 
rious  victories  of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of 
Barak,  of  Jephtha,  of  Samson,  of  Jonathan, 
of  the  Maccabees,  are  worthily  ascribed, 
who  with  small  forces,  upon  great  disad¬ 
vantages,  did  assault,  did  vanquish  mighty 
enemies  and  oppressors. 

This  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Elias,  by  which 
he  alone  did  check  and  control  the  dege¬ 
nerate  follies  of  his  nation,  surmounting 
the  indignation  of  princes  which  favoured 
them  ;  *  it  fed  hint  in  the  wilderness  by  the 
purveyance  of  ravens ;  it  framed  the  tv  heels 
of  that  fiery  chariot,  which  transported  him 
into  heaven.1 

This  made  Jeremy,  with  like  zeal  and 
courage,  dare  to  carry  most  unwelcome 
news  and  unpleasant  messages  to  an  out¬ 
rageous  people,  not  daunted  by  their  angry 
menaces  or  cruel  inisusages;  his  feet  sunk 
into  the  mire ,  but  faith  bore  up  his  heart 
above  all  discouragement.11 

This  saved  the  conscience  of  those  three 
brave  youths  clear  from  that  impiety  into 
which  barbarous  violence  would  have  driven 
them,  so  that  neither  the  fury  of  that  great 
monarch  nor  his  gaping  furnace  could  ter¬ 
rify  them  into  sin ;  faith  putting  into  their 
mouths  those  manful  words:  O Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in 
this  matter.  If  it  he  so,  our  God  whom  we 
serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of 
thy  hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up  :c  their  faith  carried  them  un- 
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daunted  into  the  flames,  and  kept  them 
untouched  within  them ;  so  that  they  be¬ 
came  as  gold  not  wasted,  but  tried  and 
purified  in  the  furnace. 

Neither  could  a  danger  no  less  terrible 
scare  the  noble  Daniel  from  his  devotions: 
his  faith  did  stop  the  lions'  mouths ;  and, 
he  (saith  the  text)  was  taken  up  out  of  the 
den,  and  no  manner  of  hurt  was  found  upon 
him ,  because  he  trusted  in  his  God.d 

Such  exploits  of  spiritual  prowess  were 
achieved  by  an  Old  Testament  faith,  re¬ 
lying  upon  God's  attributes  and  providence, 
although  wanting  a  clear  revelation  of  the 
promises,  which  then  lay  wrapped  up  in 
mysteries  and  shadows ;  but  more  heroical 
acts  of  fortitude  and  patience  did  the  bright 
sunshine  of  grace  and  glory  upon  the  minds 
of  our  apostles  and  primitive  saints  pro-^ 
duce:  animated  by  faith,  a  little  troop  of 
them  marched  out  with  resolution  to  attack 
all  the  powers  of  hell,  and  to  beat  down 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  to  despatch  all 
the  prejudices  and  errors  of  mankind,  and 
to  subdue  the  world  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ;  so  armed,  successfully  did  they 
knock  down  and  trample  upon  all  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  glorious  designs ;  they  defeated 
all  the  secular  power  and  policy,  they  baffled 
all  the  wit,  the  learning,  the  eloquence, 
which  stood  in  their  way,  or  gave  them 
resistance ;  they  triumphed  over  persecu¬ 
tions,  and  in  regard  to  all  sufferings  were 
more  than  conquerors ;  to  forsake  and  for¬ 
feit  all  they  had,  was  their  gain;  to  have 
nothing,  was  their  wealth  ;e  to  incur  dis¬ 
graces",  was  their  glory ;  to  be  in  continual 
labour  and  travail,  was  their  ease ;  fastings, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  were  their  pleasure, 
their  feast,  their  luxury ;  prisons  were  cha¬ 
pels  to  them,  in  which  they  preached,  and 
prayed,  and  sang  praises  to  God ; f  their 
joy  "was  to  suffer;  to  receive  stripes,  and 
undergo  torments,  was  their  triumph  and 
their  glory;  they  constantly  defied,  they 
often  courted,  death. 

That  they  were  able  to  perform  such 
prodigious  acts,  and  to  endure  things  so 
insupportable,  was  not  from  a  stupid  in¬ 
sensibility  of  things,  from  a  sturdiness  of 
spirit,  or  stiffness  of  humour;  but  from  a 
true  magnanimity  inspired  by  faith;  be¬ 
cause  they  were  persuaded  ot  God  s  w  ill, 
because  they  confided  in  God's  help,  be¬ 
cause  they  relied  on  God’s  word,  because 
they  did  expect  rewards  from  God  able  to 
satisfy  for  all  their  pains  and  losses ;  this 
made  them  to  undertake  so  bold  enter¬ 
prises,  and  carried  them  with  insuperable 
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constancy  through  all;  hence  were  they 
glad  to  abandon  their  ease  and  pleasure, 
to  prostitute  their  honour  and  reputation, 
to  part  with  their  substance,  to  venture 
their  safety,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
God’s  truth :  Therefore  do  we  both  labour 
and  suffer  reproach ,  because  we  trust  in  the 
living  God ,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men , 
specially  of  those  that  believe ,  is  the  short 
account  which  St.  Paul  rendereth  of  it;g 
and  infallibly  the  like  effects  will  faith  pro¬ 
duce,  wherever  it  is  found,  in  a  degree 
proportionable  to  its  sincerity  and  strength. 

A  grain  of  faith  (our  Saviour  saith)  is 
able  to  remove  mountains ;  that  is,  to  ac¬ 
complish  things  in  appearance  very  strange 
and  difficult:  and,  To  him  that  believeth , 
all  things  are  possible ,  saith  the  same  mouth 
of  truth:  and,  He  (saith  our  Lord  again) 
that  believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  he 
also  shall  do ;  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do.h  If  this  be  true  in  reference 
to  works  concerning  the  frame  of  nature, 
it  is  surely  no  less  true  in  regard  to  those 
which  lie  within  the  more  proper  sphere  of 
faith,  to  moral  and  spiritual  operations:  if 
faith  can  obtain  the  help  of  God,  enabling 
to  transfer  a  mountain,  it  also  can  procure 
his  grace  disposing  to  restrain  an  appetite, 
or  repress  a  passion. 

Now  that  which  is  in  itself  so  worthy 
and  lovely,  which  is  attended  with  so  good 
consorts,  which  is  the  daughter  of  so  ex¬ 
cellent  causes,  the  sister  of  so  great  virtues, 
the  parent  of  so  admirable  effects,  how  can 
it  otherwise  than  be  very  precious,  very 
laudable,  very  acceptable?  how  can  we  at 
all  wonder  that  it  should  be  graced  with 
such  commendations,  and  crowned  with 
such  rewards? 

Let  us  therefore  (to  conclude)  be  ex¬ 
horted,  if  we  do  want  it,  to  endeavour  the 
acquist  of  it  by  all  proper  means  (by  serious 
contemplation  and  study,  by  prayer  to 
God,  by  voiding  all  obstructions  of  it:)  if 
we  have  it,  to  hold  it  fast,  to  cherish  it,  to 
improve  it,  as  by  all  good  ways,  so  espe¬ 
cially  by  good  practice ; 1  that  we  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  good  fruits,  and  obtain  the  happy 
rewards  thereof,  through  the  mercies  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  to  whom 
for  ever  be  all  praise. 

Now  the  God  of  all  hope  fill  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing ,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. >  Amen. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  10;  (Rom.  viii.  17;  2  Tim.  ii.  11; 

1  Pet.  i.  7;  iv.  13  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8;)  Matt.  xvii.  20;  xxi. 
21.  b  Luke  xvii.  C;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2;  Mark  xi.  23;  ix. 
23;  John  xiv.  12;  Chrys.  tom.  vil  Or.  G4.  1  Chrys. 

in  Joh.  Or.  6.  1  ltom.  xv.  13. 
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OF  JUSTIFYING  FAITH. 

Rom.  v.  1 - Therefore  being  justified  by 

faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Therefore :  that  word  implies  the  text  to 
be  a  conclusion  (by  way  of  inference,  or  of 
recapitulation)  resulting  from  the  prece¬ 
dent  discourse;  it  is  indeed  the  principal 
conclusion,  which  (as  being  supposed  a 
peculiar  and  a  grand  part  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  deserving  therefore  a  strong 
proof  and  clear  vindication)  St.  Paul  de¬ 
signed  by  several  arguments  to  make  good. 
Upon  the  words,  being  of  such  importance, 
I  should  so  treat,  as  first  to  explain  them, 
or  to  settle  their  true  sense;  then  to  make 
some  practical  application  of  the  truths 
they  contain. 

As  to  the  explicatory  part,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  first,  what  the  faith  is,  by  which  we 
are  said  to  be  justified  ;  2.  what  being  jus¬ 
tified  doth  import;  3.  how  by  such  faith 
we  are  so  justified ;  4.  what  the  peace  with 
God  is,  here  adjoined  to  justification  ;  5. 
what  relation  the  whole  matter  bears  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  or  how  through 
him  being  justified,  we  have  peace  with 
God  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which  particu¬ 
lars  it  would  appear,  who  the  personsjus- 
tified  are,  and  who  justifies  us;  with  other 
circumstances  incident. 

I  shall  at  this  time  only  insist  upon  the 
first  particular,  concerning  the  notion  of 
faith  proper  to  this  place  ;  in  order  to  the 
resolution  of  which  inquiry,  I  shall  lay  down 
some  useful  observations :  and, 

1 .  First,  I  observe,  that  faith,  or  belief, 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  doth  signify  (as 
we  have  it  briefly  described  in  Aristotle’s 
Topics)  a  rfoipa  uvisnA'A  an  earnest  opi¬ 
nion  or  persuasion  of  mind  concerning  the 
truth  of  some  matter  propounded.  Such  an 
opinion  being  produced  by,  or  grounded 
upon  some  forcible  reason  (either  imme¬ 
diate  evidence  of  the  matter,  or  sense  and 
experience,  or  some  strong  argument  of 
reason,  or  some  credible  testimony  ;*  for 
whatever  we  assent  unto,  and  judge  true 
upon  any  such  grounds  and  inducements, 

*  Aut  proba  esse  quae  credis;  aut  si  non  probas, 
quomodo  credis?—  Tertut.  Adn.  Marc.  v.  I. 

Ora*  yctq  <rue  xurntn j,  xa.i  yvu{i/A0i  ccutm  Snriv  oil  ctf 
irtffTotTcti.— -Arist.  Eth.  vi.  3. 

’ A^httctA.y,;  to  irrofMvOM  r/j  imtrrr^uy  x/uuoc.  ue  «.?.rl0te, 
to  bt  ti  rtiffTiv  ilvou'  Q^tri. — Clem.  Strom,  ii.  p.  287. 

Ew«/  TurTitjoutriv  oi/biv  y.ttov  o)(  bo^a^tvtrt^ ,  »jVr»- 
{oi  ole  tXiVravTai. — Arist.  Eth.  vii.  3. 

*  Top.  \y  5. 
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we  are  commonly  said  to  believe),  this  is 
the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  and 
according  thereto  I  conceive  it  usually  sig¬ 
nifies  in  holy  scripture  ;  which  being  not 
penned  by  masters  of  human  art  or  science, 
nor  directed  to  persons  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  capacities  or  improvements,  doth  not 
intend  to  use  words  otherwise  than  in  the 
most  plain  and  ordinary  manner. 

Belief  therefore  in  general,  I  suppose, 
denotes  a  firm  persuasion  of  mind  concern¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  what  is  propounded  ; 
whether  it  be  some  one  single  proposition 
(as  when  Abraham  believed  that  God  was 
able  to  perform  what  he  had  promised ;  and 
Sarah,  that  God ,  who  had  promised ,  was 
faithful, b)  or  some  system  of  propositions, 
as  when  we  are  said  to  believe  God's  word 
(that  is,  all  which  by  his  prophets  was  in 
his  name  declared;)  to  believe  the  truth 0 
(that  is,  all  the  propositions  taught  in  the 
true  religion  as  so) ;  to  believe  Gods  com¬ 
mandments  d  (that  is,  the  doctrines  in  God’s 
law  to  be  true,  and  the  precepts  thereof  to  be 
good  ;)  to  believe  the  gospel e  (that  is,  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  all  the  proposi¬ 
tions  asserted  or  declared  in  the  gospel.) 

2.  1  observe,  secondly,  that  whereas  fre¬ 
quently  some  person,  or  single  thing,  is 
represented  (verbo  tenus)  as  the  object  of 
faith,  this  doth  not  prejudice,  or  in  effect 
alter  the  notion  I  mentioned  ;  for  it  is  only 
a  figurative  manner  of  speaking,  whereby 
is  always  meant  the  being  persuaded  con¬ 
cerning  the  truth  of  some  proposition,  or 
propositions,  relating  to  that  person  or 
thing:  for  otherwise  it  is  unintelligible  how 
any  incomplex  thing,  as  they  speak,  can  be 
the  complete  or  immediate  object  of  belief. 
Beside  simple  apprehension  (or  framing  the 
bare  idea  of  a  thing)  there  is  no  operation 
of  a  man’s  mind  terminated  upon  one  single 
object ;  and  belief  of  a  thing  surely  implies 
more  than  a  simple  apprehension  thereof : 
what  it  is,  for  instance,  to  believe  this  or 
that  proposition  about  a  man,  or  a  tree 
(that  a  man  is  such  a  kind  of  thing,  that 
a  tree  hath  this  or  that  property),  is  very 
easy  to  conceive ;  but  the  phrase  believing 
a  man  or  a  tree  (taken  properly,  or  exclud¬ 
ing  figures),  is  altogether  insignificant  and 
unintelligible :  indeed,  to  believe,  Ttmvttv, 
is  the  effect  rov  m •xuoQcu,  of  a  persuasive 
argument,  and  the  result  of  ratiocination ; 
whence  in  scripture  it  is  commended,  or 
discommended,  as  implying  a  good  or  bad 
use  of  reason.  The  proper  object  of  faith 
is  therefore  some  proposition  deduced  from 

»  Rom.  iv.  21  ;  Heb.  xi.  19,  11 ;  Psal.  cvi.  24 :  lxxviii. 
32.  '2  Them.  ii.  12.  <i  P*al.  cxix.  66.  •  Mark 

t.  15  ;  Phil.  i.  27. 
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others  by  discourse  ;  as  it  is  said,  that  many 
of  the  Samaritans  believed  in  Christ  be¬ 
cause  of  the  woman's  word ,  who  testified 
that  he  told  her  all  that  ever  she  did: f  or  as 
St.  Thomas  believed  because  he  saw;  or 
as  when  it  is  said  that  many  believed  on  our 
Lord s  name,  beholding  the  miracles  which 
he  did: g  when,  then,  for  example,  the  Jews 
are  required  to  believe  Moses  (or  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Moses,  after  the  Hebrew  manner  of 
speaking),  it  is  meant,  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  delivered,  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Divine  revelation ;  h  or  to  believe 
him  to  be  what  he  professed  himself,  a  mes¬ 
senger  or  prophet  of  God.  So,  to  believe 
the  prophets ,'  or  in  the  prophets,*  was  to  be 
persuaded  concerning  the  truth  of  what 
they  uttered  in  God’s  name  (that  the  doc¬ 
trines  w'ere  true,  the  commands  were  to  be 
obeyed,  the  threats  and  promises  should  be 
performed,  the  predictions  should  be  ac¬ 
complished:  to  believe  all  which  the  prophets 
did  say ,  as  our  Saviour  speaks  ;  to  believe 
all  things  written  in  the  prophets,*  as  St. 
Paul.)  So,  to  believe  God's  works  (a phrase 
we  have  in  the  Psalms)  signifies,  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  those  works  did  proceed  from 
God,  or  were  the  effects  of  his  good  pro¬ 
vidence  :k  to  believe  in  man 1  (that  which  is 
so  often  prohibited  and  dissuaded)  denotes 
the  being  persuaded  that  man  in  our  need 
is  able  to  relieve  and  succour  us  :  lastly,  to 
believe  in  Godm  (a  duty  so  often  enjoined 
and  inculcated)  is  to  be  persuaded  that  God 
is  true  in  whatever  he  says  ;  faithful  in  per¬ 
formance  of  what  he  promises  ;  perfectly 
wise,  powerful,  and  good ;  able  and  willing 
to  do  us  good  :  the  being  persuaded,  I  say, 
of  all  these  propositions,  or  such  of  them 
as  suit  the  present  circumstances  and  oc¬ 
casion,  is  to  believe  in  God:  thus,  in  fine, 
to  believe  on  a  person  or  thing,  is  only  a 
short  expression  (figuratively)  denoting  the 
being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  some  pro¬ 
position  relating  in  one  way  or  other,  to 
that  person  or  thing  (which  way  is  com¬ 
monly  discernible  by  considering  the  na^- 
ture  or  state  of  such  a  person  or  such  a 
thing  ;)  the  use  of  which  observation  may 
afterwards  appear. 

3.  I  observe,  thirdly,  that  (as  it  is  or¬ 
dinary  in  like  cases  concerning  the  use  of 
words)  the  word  belief  is  by  a  kind  of  synec¬ 
doche  (or  metonymy ,  if  you  please)  so  com¬ 
monly  extended  in  signification,  as,  together 
with  such  a  persuasion  as  we  spoke  of,  to 
imply  whatever  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  na- 
f  John  iv.  39.  *  John  xx.  29  ;  ii.  23.  Exod. 

xiv.  31 ;  xix.  9  :  John  v.  45.  &c.  ‘  2  Cliron.  xx.  20. 

1  Luke  xxiv.  25  ;  Acts  xxiv.  14.  >  Psal.  lxxviii.  32. 

I  Jer.  xvii.  5;  xlvi.  25.  ™  Psal.  cxviii.  8.  Sec. 
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tural  or  moral,  doth  result  from  it;  so 
comprehending  those  acts  of  will,  those  af¬ 
fections  of  soul,  and  those  deeds,  which  may 
be  presumed  consequent  upon  such  a  per¬ 
suasion  :  for  instance,  when  God  com¬ 
manded  Abraham  to  forsake  his  country, 
promising  him  a  happy  establishment  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  with  a  perpetual  blessing 
upon  his  posterity ;  Abraham  was  persua¬ 
ded  concerning  the  power  and  fidelity  of 
God,  and  concerning  the  truth  of  what  was 
promised  and  foretold ;  in  that  persuasion 
his  faith,  according  to  the  first,  proper,  and 
restrained  sense,  did  consist :  but  because 
from  such  a  persuasion  (being  sincere,  and 
strong  enough)  there  did  naturally  and  duly 
result  a  satisfaction,  or  acquiescence  in 
the  matter  enjoined  as  best  to  be  done ;  a 
choice  and  resolution  to  comply  with  God’s 
appointment ;  °  an  effectual  obedience ;  a 
cheerful  expectation  of  a  good  issue  there¬ 
upon  ;  therefore  all  those  dispositions  of 
soul  and  actions  concurring  become  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  name  of  faith  (that  first 
persuasion  being  the  principle  and  root  of 
them :)  for  it  is  for  his  faith  that  he  is  highly 
commended ;  it  is  for  it  that  he  obtained 
so  favourable  an  approbation  and  accept¬ 
ance  from  God.  Yet  supposing  Abraham 
to  have  had  such  a  persuasion  concerning 
God ;  and  yet  to  have  disliked  what  God 
required,  or  to  have  resolved  against  do¬ 
ing  it,  or  to  have  indeed  disobeyed,  or  to 
have  disregarded  the  happy  success ;  it  is 
plain  that  Abraham  as  to  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  deserved  rather  much  blame,  than  any 
commendation ;  and  would  not  upon  that 
account  have  had  righteousness  imputed  to 
him ,  and  have  been  called  the  friend  of 
God:0  when,  therefore,  his  faith  is  so  mag¬ 
nified,  that  word  comprehends  not  his  bare 
persuasion  only,  but  all  those  concomitants 
thereof,  which  if  they  had  not  gone  along 
therewith,  it  had  been  a  proof  that  such  a 
persuasion  was  not  sincere  (not  aifwixprcs 
TiTrj,-,  an  undissembled  faith ;  such  as  St. 
Paul  commends  in  Timothy),  or  not  strong 
enough  (not  HietKfiTos  tIc n-,,  an  undoubting 
faith ),  but  a  weak ,  a  small ,  a  dead ,  an  in¬ 
effectual  faith ;  which  come  under  blame 
and  reproof;  but  the  effect  showed,  that 
he  did  not,  as  St.  Paul  says,  Mmn  t?  <r ir- 
had  not  a  weak,  or  sickly  faith  ;  nor 
staggered  at  the  promise  of  God;  but  was 
strong  in  faith ,  giving  glory  to  God; p  which 
he  did  not  only  in  believing  his  word,  but 
in  suiting  his  affections,  and  yielding  obe¬ 
dience  thereto:  (trirrn  vxr.Kouaev  ifyxiii V),  by 

”  Rom.  iv.  20.  »  James  ii.  23.  0  1  Tim.  i.  5 ; 

2  Tim.  L  6 ;  James  iii.  17 ;  Horn.  iv.  20;  xiv.  I ;  I  Cor. 
viiL  10;  Horn.  iv.  10;  Matt.  vi.  30;  vlii.  20,  &c. ; 
James  ii.  17,  20;  GaL  v.  6;  Heb.  xi.  8. 
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faith  he  obeyed ,  so  as  to  forsake  his  country , 
says  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  faith 
thus  taken  is  not  only  a  single  act  of  a 
man’s  understanding  or  will,  but  a  complex 
of  many  dispositions  and  actions,  diffused 
through  divers  faculties  of  a  man,  denoting 
the  whole  complication  of  good  dispositions 
and  actions  relating  to  one  matter  ;  which 
attend  upon  a  true  and  earnest  persuasion 
concerning  it ;  right  choice,  submission, 
and  satisfaction  of  mind,  firm  resolution, 
dutiful  obedience,  constant  and  cheerful 
hope,  or  the  like. 

4.  I  observe  more  nearly  to  our  purpose, 
fourthly,  that  the  faith  here  spoken  of  (be¬ 
ing  here  and  otherwhere  put  absolutely,  or 
by  itself,  without  any  adjunct  of  limitation 
or  distinction)  is  often  set  down  with  terms 
annexed  thereto,  explaining  and  determin¬ 
ing  it ;  being  sometimes  styled  the  faith  of 
Christ ,  of  Jesus  of  God  (  r«D  Xpurrou,  rou 
'inreii,  mu  smetimes  faith  upon  Christ 
( tii  Xf/o'fov,  and  Xeirrir),  faith  in  Christ 
(i •Xfirru),  faith  to  Christ,  to  the  Lord,  to 
God  (irifVivuv  Taj  Xoirrcy,  tm  Kugley,  rey  0t&), 
faith  upon  the  name  of  Christ  (u’s  ontfia), 
faith  of  his  name  (<r arris  Wopirts ),  faith 

to  his  name  (ru  which  phrases,  all 

questionless  denoting  the  same  thing,  do  im¬ 
ply  this  faith  to  consist  in  being  persuaded 
concerning  the  truth  of  some  propositions 
chiefly  relating  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  either  as  grounded  upon  his 
authority,  or  appertaining  to  his  person. q 
Now,  what  such  propositions  are,  we  may 
learn  from  other  expressions,  descriptions, 
or  circumlocutions  declaring  the  nature 
and  quality  of  this  faith :  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  belief  of  the  gospel  (that  is,  of 
the  whole  system  of  doctrines,  and  laws, 
and  promises,  and  prophecies,  taught,  de¬ 
livered,  or  declared,  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles :  Repent  (said  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  believe  the  gospel),  the  belief  of  the 
truth  (that  body  of  truth,  signally  so  called, 
which  was  taught  by  the  same  authors),  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  same  truth r  (ncris, 
and  inytuxae  rnv  aKrihtav,  are  in  St.  Paul 
the  same.*)  Equivalent  to  those  descrip¬ 
tions  of  this  faith  are  those  expressions, 
which  set  it  out  by  yielding  assent  (gene¬ 
rally)  to  what  our  Lord  Christ  and  his 
apostles  taught,  or  to  some  chief  points  of 
their  doctrine,  inferring  the  rest ;  the  be- 

"  Rom.  iii.  3,  21,28;  Gal,  ii.  16,  20;  HI.  22  ;  Phil.  iii. 

9  ;  Rev.  ii.  13;  xiv.  12  ;  n't.  Acts  xx.  21  ;  xxiv  21 ;  xxvl. 

18  ;  Col.  it  5,  &c  ;  i-r<,  Heb.  vi.  I  ;  Acts  ix.  42  ;  xxit 
19;  &  c  is,  Gal  iii.  26;  I  Tim.  iii.  13;  2  Tim.  ill.  13; 
Acts  xiii  39,  &c.;  rii  Xt.  Acts  v.  14 ;  xvi.34;  xviit 
8;  xxvii.  25  ;  John  v.  24;  x.  37,38;  xiv  11,  (vc  ;  lie 
itopa,  John  i.  12  ;  ii.  23;  1  John  v.  13,  &c  ;  Acts  iii.  16, 
T»v  ;  1  John  iii.  23,  ru.  ’  Mark  i.  15  ;  Phil.  i.  27  : 

1  Pet  iv.  17 ;  2  Thes's.  ii.  12,  13  •  1  Tim.  iv.  3; 

ii.  4  ;  Tit.  i  I  ;  Heb.  x.  20;  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  &c. 
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lieving,'  hearing ,“  receiving  the  word  of 
God ,  of  Christ ,  of  the  apostles ,v  the  re- 
ceiving  Christ’s  testimony ,w  and  (which  is 
the  same)  receiving  Christ  himself  J  coming 
unto  Christ y  (that  is,  as  disciples  to  their 
Master,  as  servants  to  their  Lord,  as  per¬ 
sons  oppressed  and  enslaved  to  their  De¬ 
liverer;)  the  believing  (and  knowing)  that 
Jesus  was  sent  by  God ,  and  came  from  him  ;z 
the  believing  that  Jesus  was  what  he  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  to  be;a  the  confessing  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  ill  the  flesh  ;  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ ,  the  Son  of  God ,  he  which 
should  come  into  the  icorld;  the  King  of  Is¬ 
rael;  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead;* 
by  the  belief  of  which  one  point,  as  in¬ 
volving  the  rest,  St.  Paul  expresseth  this 
faith  :  If  thou  (saith  he)  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus ,  and  shalt  believe 
with  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead ,  thou  shalt  be  saved.* 

The  result,  upon  considering  all  which 
expressions  declaratory  of  the  nature  of  this 
faith  (for  this  surely  is  not  different  from 
that  which  is  so  commonly  otherwhere  re¬ 
presented  in  our  Saviour’s  and  his  apos¬ 
tle’s  discourses  and  writings,  as  a  great 
duty  required  of  us  ;  as  a  virtue  (or  act  of 
virtue)  highly  commendable,  as  an  especial 
instrument  of  our  salvation,  as  a  necessary 
condition  prerequisite  to  our  partaking  the 
benefits  and  privileges  by  Divine  favour 
conferred  on  Christians) — the  result,  I  say, 
is  this,  that  by  this  faith  (as  to  the  first  and 
primary  sense  thereof)  is  understood  the 
being  truly  and  firmly  persuaded  in  our 
minds,  that  Jesus  was  what  he  professed 
himself  to  be,  and  what  the  apostles  tes¬ 
tified  him  to  be,  the  Messias,  by  God  de¬ 
signed,  foretold,  and  promised  to  be  sent 
into  the  world,  to  redeem,  govern,  instruct, 
and  save  mankind  ;  our  Redeemer  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  our  Lord  and  Master,  our  King  and 
Judge;  the  great  High  Priest,  and  Pro¬ 
phet  of  God ;  the  being  assured  of  these, 
and  all  other  propositions  connexed  with 
these;  or,  in  short,  the  being  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  gdspel  which 
was  revealed  and  taught  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles.  That  this  notion  is  true,  those 
descriptions  of  this  faith,  and  phrases  ex¬ 
pressing  it,  do  sufficiently  show  ;  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing  doth  confirm  the 
same;  for  that  such  a  faith  is,  in  its  kind 
and  order,  apt  and  sufficient  to  promote 

1  John  v.  46,  47.  °  John  xii.  47.  v  John  xii.  48 ; 

xvii.  H  ;  Acts  xi.  1.  w  John  iii.  33.  *  John  i.  12  ; 

xlii.  20  ;  v.  43.  y  John  \i.  37,  44.  65  ;  v.  40  ;  Matt, 
xi.  2JJ.  *  John  xvii.  8  ;  v.  24  ;  vi.  20  ;  xi.  42  ;  xvi. 
30;  xvii.  21.  “John  viii  24:  xiii.  10.  b  1  John 
iv.  2.  15  ;  v.  1,  5  ;  John  iv.  42  ;  l.  40;  xx.  31  ;  Acts 
viii.  37.  c  Ron.  X.  9  ;  *0  ix»ur«t  r et*x  kcu 
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God’s  design  of  saving  us,  to  render  us  ca¬ 
pable  of  God's  favour ;  to  purge  our  hearts, 
and  work  that  change  of  mind  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  the  obtaining  God’s 
favour,  and  enjoying  happiness  ;  to  produce 
that  obedience  which  God  requires  of  us, 
and  without  which  we  cannot  be  saved ; 
these  things  are  the  natural  results  of  such 
a  persuasion  concerning  those  truths ;  as 
natural,  as  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  any 
good  doth  arise  from  the  clear  apprehen¬ 
sion  thereof,  or  as  the  shunning  of  any 
mischief  doth  follow  from  the  like  appre¬ 
hension  :  as  a  persuasion  that  wealth  is  to 
be  got  thereby,  makes  the  merchant  to 
undergo  the  dangers  and  pains  of  a  long 
voyage  (verifying  that,  Impiger  extremos 
currit  mercator  ad  Inclos ,  Per  mare  paupe- 
riem  fugiens ,  per  saxa,per  ignes ;)  as  the 
persuasion  that  health  may  thereby  be  re¬ 
covered,  engages  a  man  not  only  to  take 
down  the  most  unsavoury  potions,  but 
to  endure  cuttings  and  burnings  (ut  valeas 
ferrum  patieris  et  ignes;)  as  a  persuasion, 
that  refreshment  is  to  be  found  in  a  place, 
doth  effectually  carry  the  hungry  person 
thither:  so  a  strong  persuasion  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  true,  and  the  way  of 
obtaining  happiness,  and  of  escaping  mi¬ 
sery,  doth  naturally  produce  a  subjection  of 
heart,  and  an  obedience  thereto  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  see  the  highest  of  those  effects 
which  the  gospel  offers,  or  requires,  are 
assigned  to  this  faith,  as  results  from  it,  or 
adjuncts  thereof.  Regeneration:  Whoso¬ 
ever  (saith  St.  John)  bclieveth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ ,  is  born  of  God.A  Spiritual  union 
with  God:  Whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ,  God  abideth  in 
him ,  and  he  in  God:  If  what  ye  have  heard 
from  the  beginning  abide  in  you ,  ye  shall 
also  abide  in  the  Father  and  the  Son.*  The 
obtaining  God’s  love :  The  Father  loves  you , 
because  you  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed 
that  I  came  from  God.  Victory  over  the 
world:  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the 
world ,  but  he  who  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God t 1  Freedom  from  spiritual 
slavery,  and  becoming  true  disciples  of 
Christ :  If  ye  abide  in  my  word,  ye  are  truly 
my  disciples;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth , 
and  the  truth  shall  set  you  free.*  Obtaining 
everlasting  life:  He  that  hearetli  my  word, 
and  believeth  him  that  sent  me"  (that  is,  who 
believeth  my  word,  which  is  indeed  the 
word  of  God,  who  sent  me,  and  in  whose 
name  I  speak),  hath  everlasting  life.  And, 
These  things  were  written,  that  you  may 

<i  |  John  v.  I.  *1  John  iv.  IS ;  ii.  24.  '  John 
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believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ,  the  Sun  of 
God ,  and  that  believing  it  you  may  have  life 
in  his  name.'  Interest  in  God  and  Christ: 
He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ , 
he  ('Sms)  hath  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Verily ,  verily ,  I  say  unto  you ,  he  that  be- 
lievelh  upon  me  hath  eternal  life .1  Rising 
with  Christ  (that  is,  as  to  capacity  and 
right:)  Buried  ivith  him  in  baptism,  where¬ 
in  you  are  risen  with  him  through  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  raised  him  from 
the  deadJ  Being  saved:  Whoever  con¬ 
fesses  ivith  his  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  in  his  heart  believes 
that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead ,  shall 
be  saved.1  Lastly,  being  justified:  for,  St. 
Paul  adjoins,  a  man  believeth  (in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  mentioned)  to  righteousness ; 
and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  to 
salvation.""  So  we  see,  that  the  chief  of 
those  excellent  benefits,  to  the  procuring 
of  which  faith  (however  understood)  is 
anywise  conducible  or  requisite,  do  belong 
to  the  persuasion  concerning  evangelical 
truths.  We  may  also  observe  in  the  his¬ 
tory  concerning  our  Lord’s  and  his  apos¬ 
tles’  proceedings  toward  persons  whom  they 
had  converted  to  Christianity,  and  did 
admit  to  a  participation  of  the  privileges 
thereof,  that  no  other  faith  was  by  them 
required  in  order  thereto:  upon  such  a 
persuasion  appearing,  they  received  them 
into  the  church ,  bapt  ized  them ,  pronounced 
unto  them  an  absolution  from  their  sins, 
and  a  reception  into  God’s  tavour.  This 
was  the  faith  of  Martha,  which  gave  her 
interest  in  the  promise  of  eternal  life: 
Every  one  (said  our  Saviour  to  her)  living, 
and  believing  in  me,  shall  never  die:  Dost 
thou  believe  this  f  She  saith  unto  him,  Yes, 
Lord,  I  have  believed  that  thou  art  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come 
into  the  world."  This  was  the  faith  for 
which  our  Saviour  commends  St.  Peter, 
and  pronounces  him  happy.”  Upon  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  faith,  St.  Peter  baptized  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  church  the  three  thousand 
persons  whom  he  had  converted.  (Then, 
says  the  text,  they  who  gladly  (or  willingly) 
received  his  word  (that  is,  were  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  which  is  be¬ 
fore  set  down  concerning  our  Lord)  were 
baptized;  and  the  same  day  were  added  (to 
the  church)  about  three  thousand  souls* 
Upon  the  like  faith  the  Samaritans  were 
baptized,  °Tl  Wieriueuv  rw  tiXixxa,  when 
they  gave  credence  to  Philip's  doctrine.v) 

9  Oi  cLC/jLivue  uircbi^autvdi  r Of  Xoyovy — Acts  ii.  41. 
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And  upon  the  same  account  did  the  same 
evangelist  say  it  was  lawful  to  baptize  the 
Eunuch,  and  accordingly  did  perform  it: 
//■(saith  Philip)  thou  believest  with  thy  whole 
heart ,  it  is  lawful  (or,  thou  mayest  be  bap¬ 
tized.)  Lie  answering  said ,  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  So  he 
baptized  himJ  This  was  the  faith,  upon 
which  St.  Paul  baptized  Lydia,  when  she 
had  yielded  assent  unto  (so  doth 

import  in  the  Acts;  not  only  x^Ax’-o  to 
yield  attention,  but  x^mxuv  xAnv  to  give 
assent  unto)  the  things  spoken  by  St.  Paul.T 
Thus  also  of  those  Jews  in  another  place 
of  the  Acts,  when  St.  Paul  had  opened  and 
alleged,  out  of  the  scriptures,  that  Christ 
was  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  again  from  the 
dead ,  and  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ,  it  is 

said,  T/vfy  \\  ccvTUtv  i‘rii<rQ',i<rctvy  xoci  >rgo<riK\r)(>(o- 

0mrx»,  were  persuaded,  and  consorted  with 
Paul  and  Silas'  (that  is,  were  received  into 
Christian  communion  with  them.)  The 
same  is  intimated  in  other  passages  of 
the  apostolical  history;*  by  all  which  it 
appears,  that  the  apostles’  method  was  to 
declare  and  inculcate  the  main  points  of 
the  Christian  history  and  doctrine,  attest¬ 
ing  to  the  one,  and  proving  the  other,  by 
testimonies  and  arguments  proper  to  that 
purpose ;  and  whoever  of  their  hearers  de¬ 
clared  himself  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  taught,  that  he  did  heartily  as¬ 
sent  thereto,  and  resolved  to  profess  and 
practise  accordingly,  him,  without  more  to 
do,  they  presently  baptized,  and  instated 
him  in  the  privileges  appertaining  to  Chris¬ 
tianity ;  or,  in  St.  Paul’s  language,  did  jus¬ 
tify  them,  according  to  their  subordinate 
manner,  as  the  ministers  of  God.  And 
thus  did  the  primitive  church  practise  af¬ 
ter  the  apostles  ;  as  Justin  the  Martyr  fully 

relates  of  it : _ oaoi  av  xitffSuffi,  xa)  xiartucoatv 

aXn6rj  rxura  ra  up'  hpouv  S;Sai Tx'o/juva,  xa i  Xiyo- 
lutva  f Tvai,  xa)  xoiuv  ourus  iuvatr6ai  uxurxu'TX‘' 

fcc. _ uyovrai  up'  ri/auiv  iv6a  u'dvo  laA,  xa)  rfo- 

xov  avayivvvifftu;,  ov  xa)  rifaut  auro)  uv1ytvvv1671ut.lv, 

avaytwuvrai  —  Apol.  2.  Whoever  (saith  he) 
are  persuaded,  and  do  believe  these  things 
by  us  taught ,  and  said  to  be  true,  and  under¬ 
take  that  they  can  live  so  according  to  them ; 

_ are  brought  thither,  where  water  is,  and 

are  regenerated  after  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  been  regenerated.  I  further  add,  that 
even  this  faith  is  expressed  to  be  the  effect 
of  divine  grace  and  inspiration;  for  when 
St.  Peter  had  confessed  that  Jesus  ivas 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  our 
Saviour  tells  him,  that  flesh  and  blood  had 
not  revealed  that  unto  him,  but  his  Father  in 

1  Acts  viii.  37,  38.  r  Acts  xvi.  14,  15. 
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heaven;  and,  No  man  (St.  Paul  tells  us) 
can  call  Jesus  Lord ,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost: 
and,  Every  spirit  which  confesseth  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  been  come  in  the  flesh ,  is  of 
God ,  saith  St.  John11.  So  that  even  this  is 
a  faith,  in  respect  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  called  the  Spirit  of  faith ,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit ,  and  the  gift  of  God; 
that  which  no  man  can  have  without  God's 
drawing  him,  and  teaching  him :  No  man 
can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father,  that 
hath  sent  me,  shall  draw  him  (luxury  atirov.) 
Every  one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  hath  learned,  cometh  unto  me  :v  to 
which  it  is  ordinarily  required,  that  God 
should  open  the  heart,  as  he  did  Lydia’s 
heart,  to  attend  and  assent  unto  what  St. 
Paul  taught  :w  neither  doth  the  scripture,  as 
I  conceive,  attribute  any  thing  unto  faith, 
which  doth  not  agree  to  this  notion. 

We  might  lastly  adjoin,  that  this  was  the 
common  and  current  notion  of  faith  among 
the  ancient  Christians;  neither  do  we,  I 
suppose,  meet  with  any  other  in  their  wri¬ 
tings;  all  which  things  do  abundantly  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  thereof. 

5.  But  I  must  further  observe  particu¬ 
larly  (in  correspondence  to  what  was  be¬ 
fore  more  generally  observed),  that  this 
faith  doth  not  only  denote  precisely  and 
abstractedly  such  acts  of  mind,  such  opi¬ 
nions  and  persuasions  concerning  the  truth 
of  matters  specified,  but  doth  also  connote 
and  imply  (indeed  comprehend,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  the  word) 
such  acts  of  will,  as,  supposing  those  per¬ 
suasions  to  be  real  and  complete,  are  na¬ 
turally  consequent  upon  them,  and  are  in 
a  manner  necessarily  coherent  with  them; 
a  firm  resolution  constantly  to  profess  and 
adhere  unto  the  doctrine  of  which  a  man 
is  so  persuaded ;  to  obey  all  the  laws  and 
precepts  which  it  contains ;  forsaking  in 
open  profession,  and  in  real  practices,  all 
principles,  rules,  customs  inconsistent  with 
those  doctrines  and  laws;*  that  which  is 
called  conversion,  or  returning  to  the  Lord 
(that  is,  leaving  a  course  of  rebellion,  and 
disobedience  to  those  laws  which  the  Lord 
in  the  gospel  commands,  and  resolvedly 
betaking  themselves  to  the  observance  of 
them),  TcXv;  n  o%\o;  TiTTiiffa;  iriffroi\j/iv 
Wi  i-a,  Kw/av,  a  great  multitude  (it  is  said) 
believing,  did  return  unto  the  Lord;  their 

*  ,*»*•  *  Provid.  iv.  — Cum  hoc  sit  hominis 
(  hrUtinnl  tides,  ndelitcr  Christi  mandata  sen  arc,  tit 
absque  dubio,  ut  nec  fldem  liabeat  qui  inlidolia  est 
nec  Christum  credit,  qui  Cbristi  mandata  conculcat! 
ate. 

"  Matt.  xvi.  16,  17;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  ii.  10;  2  Cor. 
iv.  6;  2  Pet  i.  19;  1  John  iv.  2;  (Eth.  i  17  Hi.) 

’  2  Cor.  iv.  13;  Gal.  v.  22;  Enh.  it  8  ;  ThU.  i.  29; 
John  vi.  44,  45.  w  Actsxti.il. 


faith  did  carry  with  it  such  a  conversion. 
Hence  this  faith  is  styled  vu 0£»,  to 
obey  God's  command;  u-z’axouuv  iltayyt- 
r.'j,,  to  obey  the  gospel;  vvaxaiuv  ry  irlirrii, 
to  obey  the  faith  ;  ’J~ o reeyyi  TY-  opcoXtylxg  tig 
r'o  iiayyi  aujv  (subjection  of  professing  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  with  purpose  of  heart  to 
adhere  unto  God ;  stipulation  of  a  good  con¬ 
science  toward  God *  (that  which  St.  Peter 
intimates,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
baptism,  it  being  a  sincere  undertaking, 
and  engaging  one’s  self  to  obey  God’s  com¬ 
mandments;)  in  fine,  to  repent ;  which  is 
either  adequately  the  same  thing  with  faith, 
or  included  therein,  according  to  the  apos¬ 
tolical  meaning  of  the  word ;  for  that  re¬ 
mission  of  sins,  which  is  sometime  made 
the  consequent  of  faith,  is  otherwhere  ex¬ 
pressly  annexed  to  repentance ;  the  sum  of 
the  gospel  our  Saviour  himself  expresses 
by  the  preaching  in  his  name  repentance, 
and  remission  of  sins  in  all  nations  :y  and, 
Repent  (St.  Peter  preached),  and  let  every 
one  of  you  be  baptized :z  and,  Repent  (said 
he  again),  and  return,  that  your  sins  may 
be  blotted  out : 11  and,  Then  to  the  Gentiles 
(say  those  in  the  Acts)  hath  God  given  re¬ 
pentance  unto  life;  which  signifies  the  same 
with  that  other  expression  concerning  the 
same  persons,  God's  having  purified  their 
hearts  by  faith  ;b  in  which  places  I  take 
repentance  to  import  the  same  thing  with 
faith ;  being  in  effect  nothing  else  but  sin¬ 
cere  embracing  Christian  religion.  Now 
the  word  faith  is  thus  extended  (beyond 
its  natural  and  primary  force)  to  compre¬ 
hend  such  a  compliance  of  will,  or  purpose 
of  obedience,  because  this  doth  naturally 
arise  from  a  persuasion  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  if  it  be  real  and  strong 
enough,  in  that  degree  which  Christianity 
requires,  and  supposes  to  the  effects  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  gospel ;  if  it  be  tv  v?  xeccliu, 
in  the  heart c  (or  a  hearty  faith),  as  St.  Paul 
speaks ;  if  it  be  such  as  Philip  exacts  of  the 
Eunuch,  a  belief  t|  oXtis  xajhta.;,  from 
the  whole  heart ;  if  it  have  that  due  plero- 
phory ,  that  stability,  that  solidity,  which  the 
apostles  speak  of;  for  a  weak,  faint,  slight, 
ill-grounded,  ill-rooted  opinion  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  (such  as  those  in 
another  case  had,  whom  our  Saviour  re¬ 
buked  with  a  ri  itiXil  irrs,  cXiyimfroi  A  Why 
are  ye  fearjul ,  O  ye  small  in  faith  ?  such  as 
St.  Peter  had,  when  our  Saviour  said  to 
him,  iXiyima-Tt,  tig  ti  ieirraeag  ;  O  thou  of 

1  Acts  .\i.  21  ;  ride  Acts  ix  35  ;  dr.  15  ;  xxvi.  18 ; 
v.  32;  1  Thess.  i.  8;  Rom.  1.  6;  vL  17;  xvi.  16;  2  Cor. 

ix.  13  ;  Acts  xi.  23  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  ’  Luke  xxiv.  47. 
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small  faith,  why  didst  thou  doubt  ?  e  which 
faith  could  not  keep  them  nor  him  from 
sinking;  not  such  as  those  had,  who  heard 
the  word,  and  gladly  received  it;  but  wanted 
root,  so  that,  when  persecution  or  affliction 
did  arise  for  the  icord,  they  were  presently 
scandalized  ;f  not  such  a  faith  as  those 
many  rulers  had,  who  are  said  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  Jesus,  but  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees 
did  not  confess  him;e  not  such  as  Simon 
ftlagus  had,  who  is  said  to  have  believed 
Philip,  but  to  no  good  effect,  because  his 
heart  teas  not  right  before  God;  he  having 
not  thoroughly  resolved  to  obey  the  gospel ; 
not  such  as  Agrippa  had,  whom  St.  Paul 
had  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian h)  — 
these  sorts  of  faith  are,  in  comparison  to 
that  we  speak  of,  but  equivocally  so  called: 
it  includes  a  firm  resolution  to  perform 
carefully  all  the  duties  enjoined  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  undergo  patiently  all  the  crosses 
incident  to  Christianity ;  it  is  the  same  with 
becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ,  which  a  man 
cannot  be  without  renouncing  all  other  in¬ 
terests  and  concernments,  without  denying 
one's  self,  forsaking  all  and  following  him ; 
without  taking  his  yoke  upon  him,  going 
after ,  and  bearing  his  cross ; 1  it  supposes 
(as  our  Saviour  also  teaches  us)  that  a  man 
hath  cast  up  with  himself  the  gain  and  loss 
he  is  like  to  receive  by  the  bargain,  and 
being  satisfied  therein,  to  contract  bom 
fide  with  God ;  that  a  man  hath  weighed 
all  the  pains  and  dangers  he  shall  be  put 
upon  by  entering  into  this  warfare,  and  so 
resolvedly  to  adventure  upon  it :  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  love  to  the  truth,  yea  of  love  to 
God,  and  charity  to  men,  without  which 
all  faith  is  unprofitable  and  ineffectual,  as 
St.  Paul  teaches  us.>  In  short,  this  faith 
is  nothing  else  but  a  true,  serious,  resolute 
embracing  Christianity ;  not  only  being  per¬ 
suaded  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are 
true,  but  submitting  to  his  will  and  com¬ 
mand  in  all  things.* 

But  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  remove 
objections,  I  shall  yet  further  observe, 

6.  That  this  faith  hath,  although  not  an 
adequate,  yet  a  peculiar  respect  unto  that 
part  of  Christian  truth  which  concerns  the 
merciful  intentions  of  God  toward  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  gracious  performances  of 
our  Saviour  in  order  to  the  accomplishing 
them;  the  promises  of  pardon  to  our  sins, 
and  restoral  into  God’s  favour  upon  the 
terms  propounded  in  the  gospel,  of  sincere 

Credere  se  in  Christum  quomodo  (licit,  qui  non 
facit  qV»od  Christus  facere  prcecepit  ?  Cypr.  de  Un.  Ec. 

9  Matt.  ,viii.  26  ;  xiv.  31.  f  Matt.  xiii.  20.  g  John 
All.  42.  '  h  Acts  viii.  12,  21  ;  xxvL  28.  *  Matt.  x. 

38;  xi.  29  ;x  Luke  ix.  23;  xiv.  26,  27* ;  xvl  24;  Matt, 
.viii.  41,  45 ;  l>,ukc  xiv.  28,  31.  J  2  Thess.  ii.  10; 

^1  Cor.  xiii.  2  ;*  Gal.  v.  G.) 
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faith  and  repentance ;  whence  the  gospel 
is  called  ).cya;  xa.7u.Way, j;  (the  word  of  re¬ 
conciliation  ; k)  and  this  is  expressed  as  a 
summary  of  the  apostolic  ministry  or  mes¬ 
sage;  that  God  teas  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world ,  not  imputing  their  sins : 1  and  tiiis 
our  Saviour  did  order  in  especial  manner 
to  be  preached  in  his  name ;  this  accord¬ 
ingly  they  did  mainly  propound  and  incul¬ 
cate  ;  that  God  had  exulted  Jesus  to  his 
right  hand  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  unto  Israel ,  and  remission 
of  sins;  that  he  should  receive  remission  of 
sins,  whoever  did  believe  in  his  name :  Let 
it  be  known  unto  you,  brethren,  that  by  this 
man  remission  of  sins  is  denounced  unto  you  m 
(so  did  they  preach.)  Whence  this  faith 
is  (signanter)  called  belief  in  the  blood  of 
Christ :  indeed,  of  all  Christian  doctrines, 
this  is  most  proper  first  to  be  propounded 
and  persuaded,  as  the  most  attractive  to 
the  belief  of  the  rest ;  most  encouraging 
and  comfortable  to  men ;  most  apt  to  pro¬ 
cure  glory  to  God  by  the  illustration  of 
his  principal  attributes,  his  justice  and  his 
goodness ;  “  most  suitable  to  the  state  of 
things  between  God  and  man ;  for  men 
being  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  enmity 
toward  God,  in  order  to  their  reducement 
and  recovery  thence,  it  was  most  proper, 
that  in  the  first  place  an  overture  of  mercy 
and  pardon  should  be  made,  an  act  of  ob¬ 
livion  should  be  passed  and  propounded  to 
them :  yet  are  not  these  propositions  and 
promises  the  adequate  or  entire  object  of 
this  faith ;  for  other  articles  of  faith  are 
often  propounded  in  a  collateral  order  with 
those ;  yea  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eunuch)  others  are  expressed,  when  that 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  understood :  ^ 
neither  if  any  one  should  believe  all  the 
doctrines  of  that  kind,  if  he  did  not  withal 
believe  that  Jesus  is  his  Lord,  and  shall  be 
his  Judge ;  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  with 
the  like  fundamental  verities  of  our  religion, 
would  he  be  a  believer  in  this  sense. 

7.  I  observe  further,  that  this  faith  doth 
relate  only  to  propositions  revealed  by  Godf 
(or  at  least  deduced  from  principles  of 
reason,  such  as  are,  that  there  is  a  God ; 
that  God  is  good,  veracious,  and  faithful  ; 
that  our  religion  is  true  in  the  gross  ;  that 
the  holy  scriptures  were  written  by  divine 
inspiration  ;  which  propositions  we  believe 
upon  rational  grounds  and  motives),  not 

t  Fides  dicit,  parata  aunt  magna  et  incomprehen- 
sibilia  dona  a  Deo  fidelibus  auis:  dicit  apes,  mihl  ilia 
bona  servantur ;  charitas  dicit,  curro  ego  ad  ilia.  — 
Bern. 

k  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  •  Luke  xxiv.  47.  m  Acts  v. 

31  ;  x.  43 ;  xiii.  38  ;  Rom.  iii.  25.  n  Rom.  iii.  26*; 

xv.  9  ;  Lph.  i.  C.  0  Acts  viii.  37  ;  Rom.  x.  9. 
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unto  other  propositions  concerning  parti¬ 
cular  matter  of  fact,  subject  to  private 
conscience  or  experience  ;  nor  to  any  con¬ 
clusions  depending  upon  such  propositions. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  part  of  this  faith  to 
believe  that  God  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
that  he  bears  good-will  unto,  and  is  disposed 
to  pardon,  every  penitent  sinner  ;  or  (which 
is  all  one)  that  supposing  a  man  doth  be¬ 
lieve,  and  hath  repented,  God  doth  actually 
love  him,  and  doth  forgive  his  sins:  this 
is,  I  say,  indeed  a  part  of  the  faith  we  speak 
of,  its  object  being  part  of  the  gospel  re¬ 
vealed  unto  us  :  but  the  being  persuaded 
that  God  doth  love  me,  or  hath  pardoned 
my  sins,  or  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  favour 
with  God,  may,  as  my  circumstances  may 
be,  not  be  my  duty  ;  however,  it  is  no  part 
of  this  faith,  but  a  matter  of  opinion,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  private  experience  :  for  such 
a  persuasion  must  be  grounded  upon  my 
being  conscious  to  myself  of  having  truly 
and  thoroughly  repented  (this  being  re¬ 
quired  by  God  as  a  necessary  condition 
toward  my  obtaining  pardon,  and  his  fa¬ 
vour  ;)  of  having  performed  which  duty  I 
may  presume,  when  it  is  false  (and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  then  be  obliged  to  believe  it), 
and  may  doubt  when  it  is  true  ;  and  that  not 
without  good  reason,  considering  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  fallibility  of  man’s  mind,  and  that 
man's  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things ,p  as 
the  prophet  tells  us :  upon  which  account, 
then,  a  man  may  not  be  obliged  to  have  such 
a  persuasion.  It  is  indeed  a  great  fault  to 
doubt,  or  distrust,  on  that  hand  which  con¬ 
cerns  God;  about  his  goodness,  his  truth, 
his  wisdom,  or  power:  but  it  is  not  always 
(perhaps  not  commonly)  blatneable  to  ques¬ 
tion  a  man’s  own  qualifications,  or  his  own 
performances,  whether  in  kind  or  degree 
they  be  answerable  to  what  God  requires  ;* 
that  is  inconsistent  with  true  faith,  but  this 
not :  we  cannot  have  any  good  religious 
affections  toward  God,  if  we  do  not  take 
him  to  be  our  gracious  Father ;  but  we  may 
have  in  us  such  affections  toward  him,  and 
he  may  be  favourably  disposed  toward  us, 
when  we  suspect  ourselves  to  be  untoward 
children,  umvorthy  (as  the  prodigal  son  in 
the  gospel  confessed  himself)  to  be  called 
the  sons  of  God .q  The  centurion  in  the 
gospel  did  confess  himself  unworthy  that 
Christ  should  enter  under  his  roof:  but  he 
declared  his  persuasion ,  that  if  Christ  should 
only  speak  a  word ,  his  child  should  be  healed; 
and  our  Saviour  thereupon  professes,  that 

•  Qui  persevoravcrit  usque  ail  flncm,  hie  salvus  erit ; 
quicqnul  ante  flnem  fuerit,  Kradus  eat,  quo  ad  faatigl- 
um  salutis  ascenditur,  non  terminus,  quo  jam  culmi- 
1U3  Minima  teneatur,  tee .—  Cypr.  de  i’nit.  Err),  n.  259. 
p  Jer.  xvli.  9.  s  Luke  xv.  19. 
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he  had  not  found  so  much  faith  in  Israel .r 
To  the  blind  men  imploring  his  relief,  our 
Saviour  puts  the  question,  Do  ye  believe  that 
I  can  do  this  ?  They  answered.  Yes ,  Lord: 
he  required  no  more  of  them  ;  but  said 
thereupon,  According  to  your  faith  let  it 
be  done  unto  you.s  And  that  for  which 
Abraham  the  father  of  believers,  his  faith  is 
represented  so  acceptable  is,  his  firm  per¬ 
suasion  concerning  God’s  power ;  because 
(saith  St.  Paul)  he  had  a  plerophory ,  that 
what  was  promised ,  God  was  able  to  per¬ 
form  ;  by  doing  thus,  he  was  a  believer, 
and  thereby gace  glory  to  God ,  as  the  apos¬ 
tle  there  adds.'  If  we  do  not  then  distrust 
God,  we  may  have  faith ,  although  we  distrust 
ourselves.  It  is  true  (generally  and  abso¬ 
lutely  speaking)  we  should  endeavour  so 
fully  and  clearly  to  repent,  and  to  perform 
whatever  God  requires  of  us,  that  we  may 
thence  acquire  a  good  hope  concerning  our 
state  ;  we  should  labour,  that  our  hearts 
may  not  condemn  us  of  any  presumptuous 
transgressing  our  duty,  and  consequently, 
that  we  may  become  in  a  manner  confident 
of  God’s  favour  towards  us  :u  but  when 
we  have  done  the  best  we  can,  even  when 
we  are  not  conscious  of  any  enormous  fault 
or  defect,  yet  we  may  consider  with  St, 
Paul,  that  we  are  not  thereby  justified,''  but 
abide  liable  to  the  more  certain  cognizance 
and  judgment  of  God,  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth  ;w  that  wre  are  not  capable,  or  com¬ 
petent  judges  of  ourselves  ;  nor  are  ever 
the  better  for  thinking  well  of  ourselves  ; 
since,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  again,  he  is  not 
approved  that  commends  himself,  but  whom 
the  Lord  commendeth  :  for  that,  delicta  sua 
quis  intelligit  ?  who  can  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  and  scan  his  own  errors  ?  Who  can 
say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean ,  I  am 
purged  of  my  sin  ?x  Who  can  know  (if  the 
Psalmist  implieth  that  he  could  not),  until 
God  hath  searched  him,  and  discovers  it, 
whether  there  be  any  secret  way  of  wickedness 
in  him;s  whether  he  be  sufficiently  grieved 
for  having  offended  God,  fully  humbled 
under  the  sense  of  his  sins,  thoroughly 
resolved  to  amend  his  life  ?  However,  it 
often  happens  that  true  faith  and  sincere 
repentance  are  in  degree  very  defective ; 
in  which  case  we  may,  without  prejudicing 
the  truth  of  our  faith,  suspect  the  worst  ;f 
yea,  1  conceive  it  is  more  safe  and  com¬ 
mendable  so  to  do:J  if  in  any,  then  chiefly, 

t  v^/yi \o$»ovu,  cckXot  — Horn.  xl.  20. 

j  Nunquam  est  de  salute  propria  mens  secura  sapi- 
entis. —  Sale,  ad  Eccl.  Cath.  lib.  ii. 

*  Matt.  viii.  8,  10.  •  Matt.  ix.  28,  20;  vide  Matt, 

xv.  27.  1  Horn.  iv.  21,  11  ;  Heb.  xi.  10  ;  Horn.  Iv.  21. 

u  Col.  i.  23  ;  Heb.  iii.  6  ;  1  John  iii.  21 .  T  1  (’or.  iv.  4. 
w  I  Sam.  xvl  7.  *  2  Cor.  x.  18 ;  Psal.  xix.  12; 

Prov.  xx.  0.  *  Psal.  cxxtflx.  24. 
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I  suppose,  in  this  most  important  and  cri¬ 
tical  affair,  the  Wise  Man’s  sentence  doth 
hold,  Blessed  is  he  that  feareth  always ; 1  so 
feareth,  as  thereby  to  become  more  solici¬ 
tous  and  watchful  over  his  heart  and  wavs ; 
more  careful  and  studious  of  securing  his 
salvation  finally,  to  render  his  calling  and 
election  in  the  event  more  firm,  and  in  his 
apprehension  more  hopeful.  I  dare  say, 
of  two  persons  otherwise  alike  qualified',* 
he  that  upon  this  ground  (fearing  his  own 
unworthiness,  or  the  defect  of  his  perfor¬ 
mances)  is  most  doubtful  of  his  state,  doth 
stand  really  upon  better  terms  with  God ; 
as  the  Pharisee,  who  justified  himself  ,  and 
took  himself  to  be  in  a  very  good  condition, 
was  indeed  less  justified11  (somewhat  the  less 
for  that  conceit  of  his)  than  the  poor  Pub¬ 
lican  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  unwor¬ 
thiness,  and  condemned  himself  in  his  own 
opinion:  the  great  danger  lies  on  that  hand 
of  being  presumptuous,  arrogant,  and  self- 
conceited,  which  God  hates  ;  and  on  this 
hand  there  usually  lies  humility,  modesty, 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  which  God  loves.  As 
every  high  thing  (every  elevation  of  mind)  is 
abominable  in  God 's sight,  and  he  depresseth 
him  that  exalteth  himself;  so  lowly  thoughts 
are  gracious  in  God’s  regard ;  heraisethhim 
that  humbleth  himself  and  is  lowly  in  his  own 
eyes :  he  hath  an  especial  respect  to  him  that 
is  of  a  poor  and  contrite  heart ,  and  trem- 
bleth  at  his  word A  It  is  a  property  of  good 
men  (being  such  as  often  reflect  upon  their 
own  hearts  and  ways,  and  thence  discern  the 
defects  in  them),  with  Jacob,  to  think  them¬ 
selves  less  than  the  least  of  God's  mercies  ; 
with  David,  to  be  afraid  of  God s  judg¬ 
ments  ;  it  is  their  duty  to  pass  the  time  of 
their  sojourning  here  in  fear ,  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ,c  I 
may  add,  that  sometime  a  person  much 
loving  God,  and  much  beloved  of  him,  may 
be  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness ,  and  an 
owl  of  the  desert ; d  from  an  apprehension 
of  God’s  anger,  may  have  no  soundness  in 
his  flesh,  nor  rest  in  his  bones ,  by  reason  of 
his  sin  ;  may  have  his  spirit  overwhelmed , 
and  his  heart  within  him  desolate ; c  may  fear 
that  his  sins  have  separated  between  him  and 
his  God ;  and  that  he  is  forsaken  of  God; 
God  hiding  his  face  and  withdrawing  the 
light  of  his  countenance ,  he  may  be  troubled , 
may  have  his  soul  cast  down,  and  disquieted 
within  him ;  may  be  ready  to  say,  I  am 

*  Quem  cenacas  dignioreni,  nisi  emcnclatiorem ; 
quem  emcndatiorein,  nisi  tiuiidiorem  ?  —  TcrluU.  de 
i’oenit.  0. 

*  r row  xxviii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10.  *  Luke  xviii.  14  ; 

x.  20.  b  Luke  xvi.  IS  ;  xviii.  11;  2  Sam.  xxii.  2K  ; 
Psal.  xxxiv.  18  ;  Isa.  lxvi.  2  ;  lvii.  15.  c  Gen.  xxxii. 
10;  Psal.  cxix.  120;  Phil  ii.  12;  1  Pet.  i.  17;  2  Pet. 

1.  10.  4  l’sal.  cii.  0.  •  Psal.  xx xviii.  3j  cxliii.  4. 
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cut  off from  before  thine  eyes : f  even  such  a 
man,  in  such  a  state  of  distress  and  doubt 
may  continue  a  believer  ;  he  retaining  ho¬ 
nourable  thoughts  of  God  (in  which  the 
worth  and  virtue  of  true  faith  consisteth), 
although  dejected  by  the  conscience  of  his 
own  infirmities,  by  suspicion  of  his  own 
indispositions,  and  consequently  by  the  fear 
of  God’s  displeasure. 

Further,  that  this  faith  doth  not  essen¬ 
tially  include  a  respect  to  such  particular 
propositions,  or  does  not  (as  many  in  these 
two  latter  ages  have  deemed  and  taught) 
consist  in  our  being  persuaded  that  our 
sins  are  pardoned,  or  our  persons  just  in 
in  God’s  esteem ;  f  that  we  are  acceptable 
to  God,  and  stand  possessed  of  his  favour, 
appears  from  hence,  that  faith  is  in  holy 
scripture  represented  in  nature  precedane- 
ous  to  God’s  benevolence  (especial  I  mean, 
not  general  benevolence,  for  that  prevents 
all  acts  and  dispositions  of  us,  or  in  us),  to 
his  conferring  remission  of  sins,  accepting 
and  justifying  our  persons ;  it  is  a  previous 
condition,  without  which  (as  the  apostle 
teaches  us)  it  is  impossible  to  please  God; 
it  is  a  reason  of  God’s  love  ( The  Father, 
saith  our  Lord,  loves  you,  because  ye  have 
loved  me,  and  believed  that  I  came  from 
God;’6)  it  is  aground  of  divine  acceptation 
and  good-will  (  Abraham  believed  God,  saith 
St.  James,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for 
righteousness ,  and  he  was  called  the  fiend 
of  God;")  it  is  a  mean,  or  instrument  (so 
it  is  constantly  represented),  by  wrhich  we 
are  justified,  obtain  God’s  favour,  and  the 
remission  of  our  sins ;  and  therefore  is  in 
order  of  nature  previous  and  prerequisite 
thereto;  it  is  therefore  required  before 
baptism,  in  which  remission  of  sins  is  con¬ 
signed:  God  justifies,  accepts,  and  pardons 
him  that  hath  been  impious,  but  not  him 
that  is  an  infidel.  This  is  the  method  plainly 
declared  in  scripture ;  wherefore,  if  faith 
implies  a  persuasion  that  God  hath  remitted 
our  sins,  it  must  imply  an  antecedent  faith 
(even  a  justifying  faith,  antecedent  to  it¬ 
self),  or  that  we  believe  before  we  believe, 
and  are  justified  before  we  are  justified. 

1  add,  that  by  this  notion  many,  or  most 
(I  will  not,  after  the  council  of  Trent,  say 
all)  humble  and  modest  Christians  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  being  believers ;  even  all  those 

f  Sed  fide  hoc  beneficium  accipiendum  est,  qua  cre¬ 
dere  nos  oportet,  quod  propter  Christum  nobis  do- 
nentur  rernissio  peccatorum  et  justilicatio.  —  Conf. 

slug. Quum  justificamur  fide,  vult  te  intueri  tiliuni 

Dei  sedentein  ad  <1  ex  tram  Patris,  Mcdiatorem,  inter- 
pcllantem  pro  nobis,  et  statuere,  quod  tibi  remit  tan- 
turpeccata;  quod  justus.  id  est  acceptua  reputeris. — 
Mr  land.  Loc.  Com.  p.  418. 

f  Jer.  v.  25 :  Psal.  xxii.  1  ;  xxx.  7  ;  lxxxix.  4fi ;  x\ ii,  5 ; 
lxix.  1G  ;  xx.vi.  22.  *  Heb.  xi.  (i;  John  xvi.  27. 

James  ii.  23. 
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who  are  not  confident  of  their  own  sincerity 
aud  sanctity,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
assured  of  their  standing  in  God’s  favour : 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  most  presump¬ 
tuous  and  fanatical  sort  of  people  are  most 
certainly  the  truest  and  strongest  believers, 
as  most  partaking  of  the  most  essential  pro¬ 
perty  thereof,  according  to  that  notion ;  for 
of  all  men  living,  such  are  wont  to  be  most 
assured  of  God's  especial  love  unto  them, 
and  confident  that  their  sins  are  pardoned: 
experience  sufficiently  shows  this  to  be  true, 
and  consequently  that  such  a  notion  of  faith 
cannot  be  good. 

Much  less  is  that  notion  of  faith  right, 
which  defines  faith  to  be  a  firm  and  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  God’s  eternal  good-will 
toward  us  particularly,  and  that  we  shall 
be  saved;*  which  notion  (taught  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  by  a  man 
of  greatest  name  and  authority)  was  thus 
lately  expressed  by  the  professors  of  Ley¬ 
den  in  their  Synopsis  purioris  Theologies: 
Fuith  (they  say  in  their  definition  thereof) 
is  a  firm  assent  —  by  which  every  believer , 
with  a  certain  trust  resting  in  God ,  is  per¬ 
suaded  not  only  that  remission  of  sins  is  in 
general  promised  to  them  who  believe ,  but  is 
granted  to  himself  particularly,  and  eternal 
righteousness ,  and  from  it  life,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  &c.f  Which  notion  seems  to  be 
very  uncomfortable,  as  rejecting  every  man 
from  the  company  of  believers,  who  is  either 
ignorant  or  doubtful,  not  only  concerning 
his  present,  but  his  final  state  ;  who  hath 
not,  not  only  a  good  opinion,  but  a  certain 
knowledge,  of  his  present  sincerity  and 
sanctity  ;  yea,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  his 
future  constant  perseverance  therein :  so 
that  if  a  man  be  not  sure  he  hath  repented, 
he  is  (according  to  this  notion)  sure  that  he 
hath  not  repented,  and  is  no  believer.  How 
many  good  people  must  this  doctrine  dis¬ 
courage  and  perplex  !  T o  remove  it,  we 
may  consider,  1.  That  it  altogether  inverts 
and  confounds  the  order  of  things  declared 
in  scripture,  wherein  faith  (as  we  observed 
before)  is  set  before  obtaining  God’s  good¬ 
will,  as  a  prerequisite  condition  thereto ; 
and  is  made  a  means  of  salvation  (with¬ 
out  fuith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God : 
By  grace  we  are  saved,  through  fuith i) 

*  Calr.  lust.  lib.  vii.  §  7,  et  28.  compar. — Nunc  justa 
fldei  definitio  nobis  constabit,  si  dicamus  esse  di vin« 
erga  nos  benevolent  iie  fir  mam  certamque  cogni  tionein, 

&c. - Jam  in  divina  benevolentia  quam  respicere 

dicitur  tides,  intelligimus  salutis  ac  vita;  uitenue  pos¬ 
sessionem  obtineri,  &c. 

f - tirmus  assensus  —  quo  certa  fiducia  in  Deo 

acquiescens  tirmiter  unusquisque  tided  is  statuit,  non 
solum  promissum  esse  credentibus  in  genere  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum,  sed  sibi  in  particulari  conces- 
sain,  reternamque  justitiam,  et  ex  ea  vitam,  &c. 

*  Heb.  xi.  G  ;  Eph.  ii.  8  ;  Rom.  x.  'j. 


And  if  we  must  believe  before  God  loves 
us  (with  such  a  love  as  we  speak  of), 
and  before  we  can  be  saved ;  then  must 
we  know  that  we  believe,  before  we  can 
know  that  God  loves  us,  or  that  we  shall 
be  saved  ;  and  consequently  we  must  in¬ 
deed  believe  before  we  can  know  that  God 
loves  us,  or  that  we  shall  be  saved.  But 
this  doctrine  makes  the  knowledge  of  God’s 
love  and  of  salvation  in  nature  antecedent 
to  faith,  as  being  an  essential  ingredient 
into  it ;  which  is  preposterous.  Consider 
this  circle  of  discourse  :  a  man  cannot  know 
that  he  believes,  without  he  does  believe  ; 
this  is  certain  :  a  man  cannot  know  that  he 
shall  be  saved,  without  knowing  he  doth 
believe  ;  this  is  also  certain :  for  upon  what 
ground,  from  what  evidence,  can  he  know 
his  salvation,  but  by  knowing  his  faith  ? 
But  again  backward :  a  man,  say  they, 
cannot  believe  (and  consequently  not  know 
that  he  believes)  without  being  assured  of 
his  salvation.  What  an  inextricable  maze 
and  confusion  is  here  !  This  doctrine  in¬ 
deed  doth  make  the  knowledge  of  a  future 
event  to  be  the  cause  of  its  being  future ; 
it  supposes  God  to  become  our  friend  (as 
Abraham  was  by  his  faith)  by  our  knowing 
that  he  is  our  friend  ;■>  it  makes  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  reward  by  knowing  that  we  shall 
obtain  it ;  it  supposes  the  assurance  of  our 
coming  to  a  journey’s  end,  to  be  the  way  of 
getting  thither ;  which  who  can  conceive 
intelligible,  or  true  ?  Our  Saviour  doth  in¬ 
deed  tell  us,  that  it  is  the  way  to  life  ever¬ 
lasting  (or  conducible  to  the  attaining  it), 
to  know  (that  is,  to  believe,  as  it  is  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  8th  verse  of  that  chapter;11 
for  wrhat  upon  good  grounds  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  of,  or  judge  true,  we  may  be  said 
to  know)  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  hath  sent :  but  he  doth  not  say,  it 
is  life  everlasting  (or  conducible  to  the  ob¬ 
taining  it)  to  know,  that  we  shall  have  life 
everlasting ;  that  were  somewhat  strange 
to  say.  St.  Peter  exhorts  us  to  use  diligence 
to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure  1  (or 
firm,  and  stable  :)  but  he  doth  not  bid  us 
know  it  to  be  sure.  If  we  did  know  it  to 
be  so,  what  need  should  we  have  to  make 
it  so  ?  yea,  how  could  we  make  it  so  ?  He 
doth  not  enjoin  us  to  be  sure  of  it  in  our 
opinion,  but  to  secure  it  in  the  event  by 
sincere  obedience,  and  a  holy  life  ;  by  so 
impressing  this  persuasion  upon  our  minds, 
so  rooting  the  love  of  God  and  his  truth  in 
our  hearts,  that  no  temptation  may  be  able 
to  subvert  our  faith,  or  to  pluck  out  our 
charity. 

2.  This  notion  plainly  supposes  the  truth 

J  James  li.  23.  »  John  xrli.  3.  8.  >2  Pel.  L  10. 
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of  that  doctrine,  that  no  man  being  once  in 
God’s  favour,  can  ever  quite  lose  it;  the 
truth  of  which  1  shall  not  contest  now 
(nor  allege  the  many  clear  passages  of 
scripture,  nor  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  nor  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Chris¬ 
tendom  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  against 
it),  but  shall  only  take  notice,  that  their 
notion  of  faith  necessarily  presupposing  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  is  yet  thereby  evert¬ 
ed:  for  it  follows  thence,  that  no  man, 
who  doth  not  assent  to  that  doctrine,  is, 
or  can  be  a  believer :  for  he  that  is  not  as¬ 
sured  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion  (although 
we  suppose  him  assured  of  his  present  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  being  in  a  state  of  grace)  can¬ 
not  know  that  he  shall  be  saved :  so  that 
only  such  as  agree  with  them  in  that  opi¬ 
nion  can  be  believers,  which  is  somewhat 
hard,  or  rather  very  absurd.  And  to  ag¬ 
gravate  this  inconvenience,  I  adjoin,  3. 
That,  according  to  their  notion,  scarce  any 
man  (except  some  have  had  an  especial 
revelation  concerning  their  salvation),  be¬ 
fore  the  late  alterations  in  Christendom, 
was  a  believer;  for  before  that  time  it 
hardly  appears  that  any  man  did  believe, 
as  they  do,  that  a  man  cannot  fall  from 
grace ;  and  therefore  scarce  any  man  could 
be  assured  that  he  should  be  saved ;  and 
therefore  scarce  any  man  could  be  a  be¬ 
liever  in  their  sense. 

St.  Augustine  himself  (whose  supposed 
patronage  stands  them  in  so  much  stead 
upon  other  occasions)  hath  often  affirmed, 
that  divers  have  had  given  them  that  faith, 
that  charity,  that  justification,  wherein  if 
they  had  died,  they  should  have  been  saved ; 
who  yet  were  not  saved:*  which  persons 
surely,  when  they  were  in  that  good  state 
(admitting  them,  according  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  supposal,  to  have  been  in  it),  were  as 
capable  of  knowing  their  salvation,  as  .any 
other  man  can  be ;  yea,  St.  Augustine  him¬ 
self  (considering  that  accidere  cuiquam 
quod  potest ,  cuivis  potest ,  what  was  an¬ 
other  man’s  case  might  he  his,  there  being 
no  ground  of  difference)  could  not  be  more 
sure  of  his  own  salvation  at  any  time,  than 
such  persons  were  at  that  time :  according 
to  St.  Augustine's  judgment,  therefore,  no 
man  could  know  that  he  should  be  saved 
(his  sal  vat  ion  depending  upon  perseverance, 
which  in  his  opinion  not  being  given  to  all, 
must  as  to  our  knowledge,  whatever  it 
might  be  in  respect  to  God’s  decree,  be 
contingent  and  uncertain)  —  it  follows,  1 
say,  upon  his  suppositions,  yea  he  expressly 
affirms  it;  lib.  ii.  de  bono.  Pers.  Itaque 

’  De  Corr.  et  Gr.  cap.  9,  ct  13 ;  Dc  bon.  Persev. 
rap.  vili.  -13. 
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(says  he)  utrum  quisqne  hoc  (perseverun- 
tice)  munus  acceperit ,  quamdiu  hanc  vitam 
ducit ,  incertum  est.  Whether  any  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  gift  of  perseverance  while  he 
leads  this  life ,  is  uncertain.  Wherefore 
St.  Augustine  could  not  be  assured  of  his 
own  salvation ;  f  and  therefore  (according 
to  these  men’s  sense)  he  was  no  believer, 
no  Christian ;  which  I  suppose  yet  they 
will  not  assert,  though  it  be  so  plainly  con¬ 
sequent  on  their  own  position.  I  might, 
4.  ask  of  them,  if  a  man  should  confess  in¬ 
genuously,  that  although  he  did  hope  for 
mercy  from  God  in  that  day,  yet  that  he 
was  not  assured  of  his  salvation,  whether 
such  a  person  should  be  rejected  from 
Christian  communion,  as  no  believer.  It 
seems,  according  to  their  notion  of  faith, 
he  should ;  since  by  his  own  (in  this  parti¬ 
cular  infallible)  judgment,  it  is  notorious 
that  he,  as  being  no  believer,  hath  no  title 
unto,  or  interest  in,  the  privileges  of  Chris¬ 
tianity:  but  this  proceeding  would  very 
much  depopulate  the  church,  and  banish 
from  it,  1  fear,  the  best  (the  most  humble 
and  modest,  yea,  the  wisest  and  soberest) 
members  thereof. 

But  so  much  1  think  suffices  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  that  new  harsh  notion,  to  say  no 
worse  of  it. 

There  is  another  more  new  than  that, 
devised  by  some  (who  perceived  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  former  notions,  yet,  it 
seems,  did  affect  to  substitute  some  new 
fine  one  in  their  room),  which  if  it  be  not 
so  plainly  false,  yet  is,  it  seems,  more  ob¬ 
scure  and  intricate, f  It  is  this:  that  faith 
is  not  an  assent  to  propositions  of  any  kind, 
but  a  recumbency,  leaning,  resting,  rolling 
upon,  adherency  to  (for  they  express  them¬ 
selves  in  these  several  terms,  and  others 
like  them)  the  person  of  Christ;  or,  an 
apprehending  and  applying  to  ourselves  the 
righteousness  of  Christ;  his  person  itself, 
and  his  righteousness,  as  simple  ineotnplex 
things,  not  any  proposition — (that  they 
expressly  caution  against) — are  theobjects, 
say  they,  of  our  faith:  they  compare  our 
faith  to  a  hand  that  lays  hold  upon  Christ, 
and  applies  his  righteousness ;  and  to  an 
eye  that  looks  upon  him,  and  makes  him 
present  to  us ;  and  by  looking  on  him  (as 
on  the  brazen  serpent)  cures  us.  But  this 
notion  is  so  intricate,  these  phrases  are  so 
unintelligible,  that  I  scarce  believe  the  de- 

f - nec  sibi  quisque  ita  notus  est,  ut  Bit  de  sua 

crastina  conversatione  aecurus. —  slug.  En.  121  ,ad 

Probum. - In  hoc  mundo,  et  in  hac  vita  nulla  anima 

possit  esse  sccura.  —  Ibid. - Quamdiu  yivimus,  in 

certamine sumus,  et  quamdiu  in  certamine,  nulla  certa 
est  victoria.—  liter,  adv.  Pelag.  ii.  2. 

X  Vide  Ames.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  27,  t  hristus  acUequa- 
turn  objectum. —  Ames* 
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visers  of  them  did  themselves  know  what 
they  meant  by  them  ;  I  do  not,  I  am  sure : 
for  what  it  is  for  one  body  to  lean  upon,  or 
to  be  rolled  on  another ;  what  for  one  body 
to  reach  at,  and  lay  hold  upon  another ; 
what  it  is  to  apply  a  garment  to  one’s  body, 
or  a  salve  to  one’s  wounds,  I  can  easily  un¬ 
derstand  :  but  what  it  is  for  a  man’s  mind 
to  lean  upon  a  person  (otherwise  than  by 
assenting  unto  some  proposition  he  speaks, 
or  relying  upon  some  promise  he  makes),  to 
apply  a  thing,  otherwise  than  by  consenting 
to  some  proposition  concerning  that  thing, 
I  cannot  apprehend,  or  reach ;  there  is  not, 
as  we  noted  before,  any  faculty  or  operation 
of  a  man’s  mind,  which  answers  the  intent 
of  such  notions  or  phrases.  Let  me  put  this 
case:  Suppose  a  great  province  had  gene¬ 
rally  revolted  from  its  sovereign,  whereby 
the  people  thereof  had  all  deserved  extreme 
punishment  suitable  to  such  an  offence ;  but 
that  the  king,  moved  with  pity,  and  upon 
the  intercession  of  his  only  beloved  son 
(together  with  a  satisfaction  offered  and 
performed  by  him),  should  resolve  to  grant 
a  general  pardon  to  them,  upon  just,  and 
fit,  and  withal  very  easy  terms ;  and  that, 
for  the  execution  of  this  gracious  purpose 
toward  them,  he  should  depute  and  send 
his  son  himself  among  them  to  treat  with 
them,  by  him  declaring  his  merciful  in¬ 
tentions  toward  them,  with  the  conditions, 
upon  compliance  wherewith,  all,  or  any 
of  them,  should  be  pardoned  their  offence, 
and  received  into  favour ;  those  conditions 
being,  suppose  it,  that  first  they  should 
receive  and  acknowledge  his  son  for  such 
as  he  professed  himself  to  be  (the  king’s 
son  indeed,  who  truly  brought  such  a  mes¬ 
sage  unto  them  from  his  majesty;)  then, 
that  they  should  seriously  resolve  with 
themselves,  and  solemnly  engage  to  return 
unto  their  due  allegiance ;  undertaking 
faithfully  for  ever  after  to  observe  those 
laws  which  the  said  prince  in  his  father’s 
name  should  propound  unto  them.  Suppose 
further,  that  the  prince,  in  pursuance  of 
this  commission  and  design,  being  come 
into  the  country,  should  there  send  all 
about  officers  of  his,  enjoining  them  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  intent  of  his  coming,  what  lie 
offered,  and  upon  what  terms;  withal,  em¬ 
powering  them  in  his  name  to  receive  those 
who  complied,  into  favour,  declaring  them 
pardoned  of  all  their  offences,  and  restored 
to  the  benefit  of  the  king’s  protection,  and 
all  the  privileges  of  loyal  subjects:  suppose 
now,  that  these  officers  should  go  to  the 
people,  and  speak  to  them  in  this  manner : 
The  king  makes  an  overture  of  pardon  and 
favour  unto  you,  upon  condition  that  any 


one  of  you  will  recumb,  rest,  lean  upon,  or 
roll  himself  upon  the  person  of  his  son  (rest 
upon  his  person,  not  only  rely  upon  his 
word,  that  you  are  to  understand),  or  in 
case  you  will  lay  hold  upon  and  apply  to 
yourselves  his  son’s  righteousness,  by  which 
he  hath  procured  of  the  king  his  father  this 
mercy  and  favour  for  you  (not  only  being 
persuaded  that  he  hath  performed  thus 
much  for  you,  this  is  not  enough :)  do  you 
think  these  messengers  should  thus  well  ex¬ 
press  themselves,  or  perform  their  message 
handsomely  and  with  advantage  ?  Should 
not  they  do  much  better,  laying  aside  such 
words  of  metaphor  and  mystery,  to  speak 
in  plain  language;  telling  them,  that  their 
king’s  son  (by  plain  characters  discernible 
to  be  truly  such)  wras  come  among  them 
upon  such  an  intention  ;  that  if  they  would 
acknowledge  him,  and  undertake  there¬ 
after  to  obey  him,  they  should  receive  a  full 
pardon,  with  divers  other  great  favours  and 
advantages  thereby  ?  The  case  is  apparently 
so  like  to  that  which  stands  between  God 
and  man,  and  doth  so  fully  resemble  the 
nature  of  the  evangelical  dispensation,  that 
I  need  not  make  any  application,  or  use  any 
more  argument  to  refute  that  notion:  I 
shall  only  say,  that  I  conceive  these  new 
phrases,  for  such  they  are,  not  known  to 
ancient  Christians,  nor  delivered,  either  in 
terms  or  sense,  in  scripture ;  for  the  places 
alleged  in  favour  or  proof  of  them  by  Ames, 
one  of  the  first  broachers  of  them  (all,  we 
may  presume,  that  they  could  tind  anywise 
seeming  to  favour  their  notion),  do  not, 
as,  if  time  would  permit,  might  easily  be 
showed,  import  any  such  thing,  but  are 
strangely  misapplied  —  that,  I  say,  these 
phrases  do  much  obscure  the  nature  of  this 
great  duty,  and  make  the  state  of  things 
in  the  gospel  more  difficult  and  dark  than 
it  truly  is ;  and  thereby  seem  to  be  of  bad 
consequence,  being  apt  to  beget  in  people 
both  dangerous  presumptions  and  sad  per¬ 
plexities:  for  they  hearing  that  they  are 
only,  or  mainly,  bound  to  have  such  a  re¬ 
cumbency  upon  Christ,  or  to  make  such  an 
application  of  his  righteousness,  they  begin 
(accordingly  as  they  take  themselves  to  lie 
directed)  to  work  their  minds  to  it ;  and 
when  they  have  hit  upon  that  posture  of 
fancy  which  they  guess  to  suit  their  teach¬ 
ers’  meaning,  then  they  become  satisfied, 
and  conceit  they  believe  well,  although  per¬ 
haps  they  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  indisposed  to  obey 
the  precepts  of  our  Lord.  Sometimes,  on 
the  other  side,  although  they  well  under¬ 
stand,  and  are  persuaded  concerning  the 
truth  of  all  necessary  Christian  doctrines, 
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and  are  well  disposed  to  observe  God’s 
commandments,  yet  because  they  cannot 
tell  whether  they  apprehend  Christ’s  per¬ 
son  dexterously,  or  apply  to  themselves  his 
righteousness  in  the  right  manner,  as  is 
prescribed  to  them  (of  which  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  they  should  doubt,  since  it  is  so 
hard  to  know  what  the  doing  so  means), 
they  become  disturbed  and  perplexed  in 
their  minds ;  questioning  whether  they  do 
believe  or  no.  Thus  by  these  notions  (or 
phrases  rather)  are  some  men  tempted 
fondly  to  presume,  and  other  good  people 
are  wofully  discouraged  by  them  ;  both 
being  thence  diverted,  or  withdrawn  from 
their  duty:  whereas,  what  it  is  to  believe, 
as  Christians  anciently  did  understand  it, 
and  as  we  have  assayed  to  explain  it,  is 
very  easy  to  conceive ;  and  the  taking  it  so, 
can  have  no  other  than  very  good  influence 
upon  practice,  as  both  reason  (as  we  have 
insinuated)  shows,  and  the  scripture  largely 
and  plainly  affirms.  But  let  thus  much  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  genuine 
nature  and  notion  of  faith  proper  to  this 
place  (that  faith  by  which  in  this  text  we 
are  said  to  be  justified:)  the  other  particu¬ 
lars  I  cannot  so  much  as  touch  upon  at  this 
time. 

I  end  with  those  good  prayers  of  our 
church : — 

O  Lord ,  from  whom  all  good  things  do 
come ,  grant  to  us  thy  humble  servants,  that 
by  thy  holy  inspiration  we  may  think  those 
things  that  be  good;  and  by  thy  merciful 
guiding  may  perform  the  same ,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ .*  Amen. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  Lord ,  give  unto 
us  the  increase  of  faith ,  hope ,  and  charity ; 
and ,  that  we  may  obtain  that  which  thou  dost 
promise ,  make  us  to  love  that  which  thou  dost 
command ,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord .f 
Amen. 


I  licltclie,  See. 
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OF  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

Rom.  v.  1 _ Therefore  being  justified  by 

faith ,  we  have  peace  with  Cod  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  order  to  the  understanding  of  these 
words,  I  did  formerly  propound  divers  par¬ 
ticulars  to  be  considered  and  discussed: 
the  first  was,  What  that  faith  is,  by  which 
Christians  are  said  to  be  justified?  This  I 
have  despatched:  the  next  is,  What  justifi- 

*  5th  Sunday  after  Easter. 

1 14th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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cation  doth  import?  The  which  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain ;  and  I  am  concerned 
to  perform  it  with  the  more  care  and  dili¬ 
gence,  because  the  right  notion  of  this  term 
hath  in  latter  times  been  canvassed  with  so 
much  vehemence  of  dissension  and  strife. 

In  former  times,  among  the  fathers  and 
the  schoolmen,  there  doth  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  difference  or  debate  about 
it ;  because,  as  it  seems,  men  commonly 
having  the  same  apprehensions  about  the 
matters  to  which  the  word  is  applicable, 
did  not  so  much  examine  or  regard  the 
strict  propriety  of  expression  concerning 
them :  j:  consenting  in  things ,  they  did  not 
fall  to  cavil  and  contend  about  the  exact 
meaning  of  words.  They  did  indeed  con¬ 
sider  distinctly  no  such  point  of  doctrine 
as  that  of  justification ,  looking  upon  that 
word  as  used  incidentally  in  some  places 
of  scripture,  for  expression  of  points  more 
clearly  expressed  in  other  terms;  where¬ 
fore  they  do  not  make  much  of  the  ivord, 
as  some  divines  now  do. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  discovery  of  some  great  errors 
(from  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  for¬ 
mer  times)  crept  into  vogue,  rendered  all 
things  the  subjects  of  contention,  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  controversies,  there  did  arise  hot 
diputes  about  this  point ;  ||  and  the  right 
stating  thereof  seemed  a  matter  of  great 
importance ;  nor  scarce  was  any  contro¬ 
versy  prosecuted  with  greater  zeal  and 
earnestness :  whereas  yet  (so  far  as  I  can 
discern)  about  the  real  points  of  doctrine, 
whereto  this  word,  according  to  any  sense 
pretended,  may  relate,  there  hardly  doth 
appear  any  material  difference  ;  and  all  the 
questions  depending,  chiefly  seem  to  con¬ 
sist  about  the  manner  of  expressing  things 
which  all  agree  in  ;  or  about  the  extent  of 
the  signification  of  words  capable  of  larger 
or  stricter  acceptation  :  whence  the  debates 
about  this  point,  among  all  sober  and  intel¬ 
ligent  persons,  might,  as  I  conceive,  easily 
be  resolved  or  appeased,  if  men  had  a 
mind  to  agree,  and  did  not  love  to  wrangle ; 
if  at  least  a  consent  in  believing  the  same 
things,  although  under  some  difference  of 
expression,  would  content  them,  so  as  to 
forbear  strife. 

To  make  good  which  observation,  tend¬ 
ing  as  well  to  the  illustration  of  the  wdiole 
matter,  as  to  the  stating  and  decision  of  the 
controversies  about  it,  let  us  consider  the 
several  divine  acts,  to  which  the  term  Jus¬ 
tification  is,  according  to  any  sense  pre¬ 
tended,  applicable :  I  say  divine  acts  ;  for 

X  lit.;  Xij;t/%/uv  pcixffiXoyiiv. — Naz. 
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that  the  justification  we  treat  of  is  an  act 
of  God,  simple  or  compound  (in  some  man¬ 
ner),  respecting,  or  terminated  upon  man, 
is  evident,  and  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  con¬ 
tested  ;  the  words  bf  St.  Paul  in  several 
places  so  clearly  declaring  it ;  as  in  that, 
Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth ; a  and 
in  that,  To  him  that  worketh  not ,  hut  be- 
lieveth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly ,  his 
faith  is  counted  for  righteousness .b  Now, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  Christian  doctrine, 
such  acts  are  these  :  — 

1.  God  (in  regard  to  the  obedience  per¬ 
formed  to  his  will  by  his  beloved  Son,  and 
to  his  intercession)  is  so  reconciled  to  man¬ 
kind,  that  unto  every  person  who  doth  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  the  gospel,  and,  repenting  of 
his  former  bad  life,  doth  seriously  resolve 
thereafter  to  live  according  to  it,  he  doth 
(upon  the  solemn  obsignation  of  that  faith, 
and  profession  of  that  resolution  in  baptism) 
entirely  remit  all  past  offences,  accepting 
his  person,  receiving  him  into  favour  ;  as¬ 
suming  him  into  the  state  of  a  loyal  subject, 
a  faithful  servant,  a  dutiful  son;  and  be¬ 
stowing  on  him  all  the  benefits  and  privi¬ 
leges  suitable  to  such  a  state ;  according  to 
those  passages :  It  behoved  Christ  to  suffer 

- and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 

sins  should  he  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations:  Then  Peter  said  unto  them , 
Repent ,  and  he  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins;  and,  To  him  give  all  the  prophets 
witness,  that  through  his  name  whosoever  be¬ 
lie  veth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins ; 
and,  God  teas  in  Christ ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself  not  imputing  their  sins  ? 
and  in  other  places  innumerable. 

2.  As  any  person  persisting  in  that  sin¬ 
cere  faith,  and  serious  purpose  of  obedience, 
doth  assuredly  continue  in  that  state  of 
grace,  and  exemption  from  the  guilt  of  sin ; 
bo  in  case  that,  out  of  human  frailty,  such  a 
person  doth  fall  into  the  commission  of  sin, 
God  (in  regard  to  the  same  performances 
and  intercessions  of  his  Son)  doth,  upon 
the  confession  and  repentance  of  such  a  per¬ 
son,  remit  his  sin,  and  retain  him  in,  or 
restore  him  to,  favour ;  according  to  those 
sayings  of  St.  John:  If  we  confess  our  sins , 
he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins , 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness  : 
and,  if  any  man  sin ,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous .d 

3.  To  each  person  sincerely  embracing 
the  gospel,  and  continuing  in  steadfast  ad- 

•  Rom.  viii.  33.  >■  Rom.  iv.  5 ;  iii.  2G.  «  Luke 

xxlv.  40,  47  ;  Acts  ii.  38;  iii.  19  ;  v.  31  ;  x.  43  ;  2  for. 
7.  19  ;  Rom.  Iii.  24,  25.  *»  1  John  i.  9;  ii.  I. 


herence  thereto,  God  doth  afford  his  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  principle  productive  of  all  in¬ 
ward  sanctity  and  virtuous  dispositions  in 
his  heart,  enabling  also  and  quickening  him 
to  discharge  the  conditions  of  faith  and 
obedience  required  from  him,  and  under¬ 
taken  by  him ;  that  which  is  by  some  termed 
making  a  person  just,  infusion  into  his  soul 
of  righteousness,  of  grace,  of  virtuous  ha¬ 
bits  ;  in  the  scripture  style  it  is  called  act- 
ing  by  the  Spirit ,  bestowing  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ,  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost , 
creation  to  good  works ,  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit ,e  &c. ;  which  phrases  denote  partly 
the  collation  of  a  principle  enabling  to  per¬ 
form  good  works,  partly  the  design  of  re¬ 
ligion  tending  to  that  performance. 

Now  all  these  acts  (as  by  the  general  con¬ 
sent  of  Christians,  and  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  ancient  catholic  church,  so) 
by  all  considerable  parties  seeming  to  dis¬ 
sent,  and  so  earnestly  disputing  about  the 
point  of  justification,  are  acknowledged  and 
ascribed  unto  God:  but  with  which  of  them 
the  act  of  justification  is  solely  or  chiefly  co¬ 
incident;  whether  itsignifieth  barely  some 
one  of  them,  or  extendeth  to  more  of  them, 
or  comprehendeth  them  all  (according  to 
the  constant  meaning  of  the  word  in  scrip¬ 
ture),  are  questions  coming  under  debate, 
and  so  eagerly  prosecuted  :  of  which  ques¬ 
tions  whatever  the  true  resolution  be,  it 
cannot  methinks  be  of  so  great  consequence 
as  to  cause  any  great  anger  or  animosity  in 
dissenters  one  toward  another,  seeing  they 
all  conspire  in  avowing  the  acts,  whatever 
they  be,  meant  by  the  word  justification,  al¬ 
though  in  other  terms ;  seeing  all  the  dispute 
is  about  the  precise  and  adequate  notion  of 
the  word  justification  :  whence  those  ques¬ 
tions  might  well  be  waived  as  unnecessary 
grounds  of  contention  ;  and  it  might  suffice 
to  understand  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
it  relateth  to  in  other  terms,  laying  that 
aside  as  ambiguous  and  litigious.  Yet  be¬ 
cause  the  understanding  the  rightest,  or 
most  probable  notion  of  the  word,  may 
somewhat  conduce  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  scriptures,  and  to  clearing  the  matters 
couched  in  it,  somewhat  also  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  persons  considerate  and  peace¬ 
able,  I  shall  employ  some  care  faithfully 
(without  partiality  to  any  side)  to  search  it 
out,  and  declare  it :  in  order  whereto  I  shall 
propound  some  observations  seeming  ma¬ 
terial. 

I.  Whereas  it  were  not  hard  to  speak 
much,  and  criticise  about  the  primitive 

•  Rom.  viii.  14  ;  Gal.  iv.  6;  1  Cor.  ii.  12;  2  Tim.  ii. 
7  ;  Acta  ii.  38  ;  Kora.  viii.  9 ;  Tit.  iii.  ft ;  ( Kph.  Ii.  22  ;1 
Eph.  ii.  10;  iv.  23. 
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sense  of  the  word,  and  about  its  various 
acceptations  both  in  holy  scripture  and 
other  writings,  I  do  question  whether  do¬ 
ing  that  would  be  pertinent  or  conducible 
to  our  purpose  of  understanding  its  right 
notion  here  :  for  knowing  the  primitive 
sense  of  words  can  seldom  or  never  deter¬ 
mine  their  meaning  any  where,  they  often 
in  common  use  declining  from  it ;  *  and  the 
knowing  variety  of  acceptations  doth  at 
most  yield  only  the  advantage  of  choosing 
one  suitable  to  the  subjacent  matter  and 
occasion.  We  are  not  therefore  to  learn 
the  sense  of  this  word  from  mere  gramma¬ 
rians. 

II.  The  sense  of  this  word  is  not  to  be 
searched  in  extraneous  writers;  both  be¬ 
cause  no  matter  like  to  that  we  treat  upon 
did  ever  come  into  their  use  or  considera¬ 
tion,  and  because  they  do  seldom  or  never 
use  the  word  in  a  sense  anywise  congruous 
to  this  matter:  in  them  most  commonly  the 
■word  iiKuiiu  doth  signify  (as  the  like  word 

to  deem  a  thing  just,  equal,  or  fit  (or 
simply  to  deem  about  a  thing. f)  Some¬ 
times  also,  yet  not  often  as  I  take  it,  being 
applied  to  an  action,  or  cause,  it  importeth 
to  make  it  appeur  lawful,  or  just,  as  when 
we  ordinarily  say,  to  justify  what  one  saith 
or  doth  (w  hence  iiKoua^a,  in  Aristotle,  is 
an  argument  proving  the  justice  of  a  cause, 
firmamentum  causes ;)  but  in  them  very  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  it  is  applied  to  persons;  and 
an  example,  I  conceive,  can  hardly  be  pro¬ 
duced,  wherein  it  is  so  used. 

III.  In  the  sacred  writings  at  large,  it 
is  commonly  applied  to  persons,  and  that 
according  to  various  senses,  some  more 
wide  and  general,  some  more  restrained 
and  particular.  It  there  sometime  denoteth 
generally  to  exercise  any  judicial  act  upon, 
in  regard  unto,  or  in  behalf  of,  a  person; 
to  do  him  right,  or  justice,  in  declaring  the 
merit  of  his  cause,  or  pronouncing  sentence 
about  him;  in  acquitting  or  condemning 
him  for  any  cause,  in  obliging  him  to,  or 
exempting  him  from,  any  burden;  in  dis¬ 
pensing  to  him  any  reward  or  punishment, 
indifferently :  Thus  Absalom  said,  O  that 
I  were  made  a  judge  in  the  land ,  that  every 
man ,  which  hath  any  suit  ur  cause ,  might 
come  unto  me ,  V/!p*l!i£rni  Kett  ^iKatutrcv  aurov, 
I  would  justify  him  (that  is)  I  would  do  him 
right : 1  and  in  the  eighty-second  Psalm,  this 
charge  is  given  to  the  princes,  or  judges: 
Defend  the  poor  and  fatherless ,  ’ip'Ha’il, 
liKaiutrxTi,  justify  the  poor  and  needy  ;g  that 
is,  do  right  and  justice  to  them. 

•  Verba  valent  ut  minimi. 

t  'Ebixectura.*  rev  bixxto*  Hx'itav. — Bals.  in  Syn. 
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But  more  particularly  the  word  signi- 
fieth  (and  that  according  to  the  most  usual 
and  current  acceptation)  so  to  do  a  man 
right,  as  to  pronounce  sentence  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  as  to  acquit  him  from  guilt,  to  ex¬ 
cuse  him  from  burden,  to  free  him  from 
punishment;  whence  we  most  often  meet 
with  the  word  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  condemnation:  as  in  that  lawr, 
If  there  he  a  controversy  between  men ,  and 
they  come  into  judgment ,  that  the  judges 
may  judge  them ,  then  they  shall  justify  the 
righteous ,  and  condemn  the  wicked : h  and 
in  Solomon’s  prayer,  Then  hear  thou  in 
heaven ,  and  do ,  and  judge  thy  servants ,  con¬ 
demning  the  wicked ,  to  bring  his  ivay  upon 
his  head ,  and  justifying  the  righteous,  to 
give  him  according  to  his  righteousness 
and  in  the  Proverbs,  lie  that  justifieth  the 
wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just, 
even  both  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord:  i 
and  in  the  gospel  our  Saviour  saith.  By 
thy  words  thou  shall  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned .k 

In  consequence  upon  this  sense,  and  with 
a  little  deflection  from  it,  to  justify  a  per¬ 
son  sometime  denoteth  to  approve  him,  or 
esteem  him  just ;  a  mental  judgment,  as  it 
were,  being  passed  upon  him:  so  Wisdom 
is  said  to  be  justified,  that  is,  approved  by 
her  children:  so,  in  the  gospel,  some  per¬ 
sons  are  said  to  justify  themselves,  that  is, 
to  conceit  themselves  righteous:1  and  the 
Publican  went  home  justified  rather  than  the 
Pharisee,  that  is,  more  approved  and  ac¬ 
cepted  bv  God:  so  also  it  is  said,  that  all 
the  people  and  the  Publicans  justified  God, 
being  baptized  with  John's  baptism  :m  they 
justified  God,  that  is,  they  declared  their 
i  approbation  of  God’s  proceeding,  in  the 
i  mission  of  John. 

In  like  manner,  justification  is  taken  for 
exemption  from  burdens ;  as  where  in  the 
Acts  St.  Paul  saith,  And  from  all  things, 
from  which  by  the  law  of  Moses  ye  could  not 
be  justified,  in  this  is  every  one  that  believetli 
justified .“ 

It  may  also  sometimes  be  taken  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  punishment;  as  where  in 
the  law  God  saith,  The  innocent  and  right¬ 
eous  slay  thou  not;  for  I  will  not  justify  the 
wicked;0  that  is,  not  let  him  escape  with 
impunity;  according  to  that  in  the  Pro¬ 
verbs,  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished. 

IV.  We  may  observe,  that  (as  every  man 
hath  some  phrases  and  particular  forms  of 
speech,  in  which  he  delighteth,  so)  this 

|>  Dcut.  xxv.  I .  I  ]  Kings  viii.  32 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  23. 

J  I’rov.  xvii.  15.  k  Mutt.  xii.  37  ;  (Isn.  r.  23:  xliii. 
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term  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  and 
hardly  by  the  other  apostles  applied  to  that 
matter  which  he  expresseth  thereby ;  they 
usually  in  their  sermons  and  epistles  do 
speak  the  same  thing,  whatever  it  be,  in 
other  terms  more  immediately  expressive 
of  the  matter.  St.  James,  indeed,  doth  use 
it,  but  not  so  much,  it  seemeth,  according 
to  his  usual  manner  of  speech,  as  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  refute  the  false  and  pestilent 
conceits  of  some  persons,  who  mistaking 
St.  Paul’s  expressions  and  doctrine,  did 
pervert  them  to  the  maintenance  of  Soli- 
fidian,  Eunomian,  and  Antinomian  posi¬ 
tions,  greatly  prejudicial  to  good  practice.11 
And  seeing  the  term  is  so  proper  to  St. 
Paul  in  relation  to  this  matter,  the  right 
sense  and  notion  thereof  seemeth  best  de¬ 
rivable  from  considering  the  nature  of  the 
subject  he  treateth  on,  observing  the  drift 
of  his  discourse  and  manner  of  his  reason¬ 
ing,  comparing  the  other  phrases  he  useth 
equivalent  to  this,  and  interpretative  of  his 
meaning. 

V.  Following  this  method  of  inquiry,  I 
do  observe  and  affirm,  that  the  last  notion 
of  the  word,  as  it  is  evidently  most  usual 
in  the  scripture,  so  it  best  suiteth  to  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul  here,  and  otherwhere 
commonly,  where  he  treateth  upon  the 
same  matters ;  that  God’s  justifying  solely, 
or  chiefly,  doth  import  his  acquitting  us 
from  guilt,  condemnation,  and  punishment, 
by  free  pardon  and  remission  of  our  sins, 
accounting  us  and  dealing  with  us  as  just 
persons,  upright  and  innocent  in  his  sight 
and  esteem:  the  truth  of  which  notion  I 
shall  by  divers  arguments  and  considera¬ 
tions  make  good. 

1.  This  sense  doth  best  agree  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  the  design 
of  St.  Paul’s  discourse ;  which  I  take  to  be 
this:  the  asserting  the  necessity,  reason¬ 
ableness,  sufficiency,  and  excellency  of  the 
Christian  dispensation;  in  order  to  that, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  religion,  the  bring¬ 
ing  men  to  happiness,  and  consequently  to 
the  rendering  men  acceptable  to  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  is  the  sole  Author  and  Donor 
of  happiness:  this  is  that,  which  in  general 
he  aimeth  to  assort  and  maintain. 

This,  I  say,  is  that  which  he  chiefly 
driveth  at,  to  maintain,  that  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  that  God  should  so  proceed  with 
men  (whose  good  and  felicity,  as  their  gra¬ 
cious  Maker,  he  greatly  tendereth)  as  the 
Christian  gospel  declareth  him  to  do,  but 
that  rather  such  proceeding  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  fit,  in  order  to  our  salvation  ;  and 

*  Aet9  xiii.  38 ;  li.  38  ;  tii.  19;  v.  31;  x.  13  ;  xxii.  1C; 
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withal  comformable  to  the  ordinary  me¬ 
thod  of  God’s  proceedings  toward  the  same 
pur  pose. 

Now  God’s  proceeding  with  man  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gospel,  the  general  tenor 
thereof  doth  set  out  to  be  this:  that  God, 
out  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  in 
consideration  of  what  his  beloved  Son,  our 
blessed  Lord,  hath  performed  and  suf¬ 
fered,  in  obedience  to  his  will,  and  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind  (which  by  trans¬ 
gression  of  his  laws,  and  defailance  in  duty 
toward  him,  had  grievously  offended  him 
an^fallen  from  his  favour,  w'as  involved  in 
guilt,  and  stood  obnoxious  to  punishment), 
is  become  reconciled  to  them  (passing  by 
and  fully  pardoning  all  offences  by  them 
committed  against  him),  so  as  generally  to 
proffer  mercy,  upon  certain  reasonable  and 
gentle  terms,  to  all  that  shall  sincerely  em¬ 
brace  such  overtures  of  mercy,  and  heartily 
resolve  to  comply  with  those  temrs  requi¬ 
red  by  him  ;  namely,  the  returning  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  him,  forsaking  all  impiety  and 
iniquity,  constantly  persisting  in  faithful 
obedience  to  his  holy  commandments:  this, 
I  say,  is  the  proceeding  of  God,  which  the 
Christian  gospel  doth  especially  hold  forth, 
and  which,  according  to  our  Lord’s  com¬ 
mission  and  command,  the  apostles  did  first 
preach  to  men  ;q  as  whosoever  will  consider 
the  drift  and  tenor  of  their  preaching  will 
easily  discern;  which,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  here  to  assert, 
and  vindicate  against  the  Jews,  and  other 
adversaries  of  the  gospel :  consequently  the 
terms  he  useth  should  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  express  that  matter ;  whence  being 
justified,  will  imply  that  which  a  person 
embracing  the  gospel  doth  immediately 
receive  from  God,  in  that  way  of  grace 
and  mercy,  viz.  an  absolution  from  his  for¬ 
mer  crimes,  an  acquittance  from  his  debts, 
a  state  of  innocence  and  guiltlessness  in 
God’s  sight,  an  exemption  from  vengeance 
and  punishment ;  all  that  which  by  him 
sometimes,  and  by  the  other  apostles,  is 
couched  under  the  phrases  of  remission  of 
sins,  having  sins  blotted  out  and  washed 
away ,  being  cleansed  from  sin ;  and  the 
like  :r  thus,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
matter,  and  design  of  his  discourse,  would 
incline  us  to  understand  this  word. 

2.  Again,  the  manner  of  his  prosecuting 
his  discourse,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
he  inferreth  his  conclusions  concerning  the 
Gospel,  do  confirm  this  notion.  He  dis- 
courseth  and  provcth  at  large,  that  all  man¬ 
kind,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  shut  up 
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under  sin.  that  ell  had  sinned,  end  did  fall 
shvrtof  ti.  ■:  p.  rycfGod ‘  ghat  is.  of  render- 
ini:  him  hi?  dne  glory  by  dutiful  obedience', 
that  mry  mouth  w..f  stepped,  having-  no¬ 
thing  to  say  in  defence  of  their  transgres¬ 
sions.  and  that  all  tie  i rorld  stood  obnoxious 
fothe  severity  of  God's  judgments;  that  not 
only  the  light  e  f  nature  was  insufficient  to 
preserve  men  from  Sending  inexcusably, 
even  according  to  the  verdict  of  their  own 
consciences,  but  that  the  written  law  of 
God  had  (to  manifold  experience)  proved 
ineffectual  to  that  purpose,  serving  ra^  er 
to  ip ork  irrath.  to  bring  men  under  a  curse, 
to  aggravate  their  guilt,  to  convince  them 
of  their  sinfulness,  to  discourage  and  per¬ 
plex  them  ;*  upon  which  general  state  of 
men  (so  implicated  in  guilt,  so  liable  to 
wrath)  is  consequent  a  necessity  either  of 
condemnation  and  punishment,  or  of  mercy 
and  pardon. 

He  doth  also  imply  (that  which  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  he  prose- 
cut  eth  the  same  argument ,  is  more  expressly 
delivered)  that  no  precedent  dispensation 
had  exhibited  any  manifest  overture,  or 
j -remise  of  pardon ;  for  the  light  of  nature 
doth  only  direct  unto  duty,  condemning 
every  man  in  his  own  judgment  and  con¬ 
science.  who  transgresseth  it  ;  but  as  to 
pardon  in  case  of  transgression,  it  is  blind 
and  silent :  and  the  law  of  Moses  rigorously 
exacreth  punctual  obedience,  denouncingin 
express  terms  a  condemnation  and  curse  to 
the  transgressors  thereof  in  any  part from 
whence  he  coll  eel  eth.  that  no  man  can  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ( natural  or 
Miutaieal  ;r  or  that  no  precedent  dispensa¬ 
tion  can  justify  any  man),  and  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith,  or  hath  absolute  need 
of  such  a  justification  as  that,  which  the 
gosp-el  declareth  and  tendereth;  *»}  Zta.iht 
*J«-  toe  hence ,  saith  he,  collect ,  or  argue, 
that  a  man  is  justified  l>y  faith  without  the 
works  of  the  law:  which  justification  must 
then  fore  import  tie  receiving  that  free 
pardon,  which  the  criminal  and  guilty 
world  did  stand  in  need  of,  which  the  for¬ 
lorn  and  deplorable  state  of  mankind  did 
groan  for,  without  w  hich  no  man  could  have 
any  comfort  in  his  mind,  any  hope,  or  any 
capacitv  of  salvation.  If  the  state  of  man 
was  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  consequently 
of  heinous  guilt,  of  Laving  ferfeited  Gods 
favour,  of  obnoxiousness  to  God’s  wrath  ; 
then  that  justification,  which  was  needful, 
was  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  retaining  that 
guilt,  and  removing  those  penalties. 

•  Kent  iii.  5 ;  ri.  32 ;  iii.  19,  *S:  G*J  Iii  22. 
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Again,  St.  Paul  conxmendeth  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  evangelical  dispensation  from 
hence,  that  it  entirely  doth  ascribe  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  men  to  God's  mercy  and  fa¬ 
vour.  excluding  any  merit  of  man.  any  right 
or  title  thereto,  grounded  upon  what  man 
hath  performed  ;  consequently  advancing 
the  glory  of  God.  and  depressing  the  vanity 
of  man  :  If  (saith  be)  Abraham  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  works,  he  had  whereof  to  boast  ;  for 
that  to  him  who  worketh ,  wages  are  not 
reckoned  as  bestowed  in  favour,  but  are  paid 
as  debt  :w  so  it  would  be,  if  men  were  jus¬ 
tified  by  works  ;  they  might  claim  to  them¬ 
selves  the  due  consequences  thereof,  im- 
punitv  and  reward ;  they  would  be  apt  to 
please  themselves,  and  boast  of  the  effects 
arising  from  their  own  performances :  but 
if,  as  the  gospel  teacheth,  men  are  justified 
freely  (gratis)  by  God's  mercy  and  grace, * 
without  any  regard  to  what  they  formerly 
have  done,  either  good  or  had.  those  who 
have  lived  wickedly  and  impiously  (upon 
their  compliance  with  the  terms  proposed 
to  them)  being  no  less  capable  thereof  than 
the  most  righteous  and  pious  persons ;  then 
j  where  is  boasting  t  It  is  excluded ; 7  then 
surely  no  man  can  assume  any  thing  to  him¬ 
self  ;  then  all  the  glory  and  praise  are  due 
to  God’s  frank  goodness:  the  purport  of 
which  reasoning  (so  often  used)  doth  im¬ 
ply,  that  a  man's  justification  signifieth  his 
being  accepted  or  approved  as  just,  stand¬ 
ing  rectus  in  curia;  being,  in  God’s  esteem, 
and  by  his  sentence,  absolved  from  guilt  and 
punishment ;  the  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained,  than  from  divine  favour  de¬ 
clared  and  exhibited  in  the  gospel ;  accord¬ 
ing  as  St.  Paul  otherwhere  fully  speaheth: 
To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace, 
wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  be¬ 
loved  ;  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
Ids  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins ,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace.1 

Again,  St.  Paul  expresseth  justification 
as  an  act  of  judgment  j-erformed  by  God, 
w  hereby  he  declareth  his  own  righteousness, 
or  justice ;  that  justice  consisting  in  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  competent  satisfaction  offered 
to  him  in  amends  for  the  debt  due  to  him, 
and  in  reparation  of  the  injury  done  unto 
him,  inconsequence  thereof  acquitting  the 
debtor,  and  remitting  the  offence  ;  so  those 
words  declare:  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
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of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
a  nee  of  God;  to  declare  at  this  time  his 
righteousness  :  that  he  might  be  just ,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.*  ' 
Justification  there  we  see  is  expressed  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Christ’s  redemption,  and  the  act  of 
God  consequent  thereon ;  so  is  remission 
of  sins  ;  God  by  them  jointly  demonstra¬ 
ting  his  justness  and  goodness,  so  that  they 
may  be  well  conceived  the  same  thing  di¬ 
versely  expressed,  or  having  several  names 
according  to  some  diverse  formalities  of  re¬ 
spect.  So,  in  other  places,  sometimes  jus¬ 
tification,  sometimes  remission  of  sins,  are 
reckoned  the  proper  and  immmediate  effects 
of  our  Saviour’s  passion  :  Being  (saith  St. 
Paul  in  the  5th  to  the  Romans)  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  by  him  from 
wrath  ; b  and,  In  whom  (saith  he  again  in  the 
first  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood ,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;c  which  argueth  the  equivalency  of 
these  terms. 

So  likewise  a  main  point  of  the  evange¬ 
lical  covenant  on  God’s  part  is  made  justi¬ 
fying  of  a  man  by  his  faith,  or  upon  it ;  and 
remission  of  sins  upon  the  same  condition, 
is  also  made  the  like  principal  point,  which 
sometime  is  put  alone,  as  implying  all  the 
benefits  of  that  covenant.11 

Again,  justification  is  by  St.  Paul  made 
the  immediate  consequent,  or  special  ad¬ 
junct,  of  baptism :  therein  he  saith,  we  die 
to  sin '  (by  resolution  and  engagement,  to 
lead  a  new  life  in  obedience  to  God’s  com¬ 
mandment),  and  so  dying  we  are  said  to  be 
justified  from  sin  (that  which  otherwise  is 
expressed,  or  expounded,  by  being  freed 
from  sin:f)  now  the  freedom  from  sin  ob¬ 
tained  in  baptism  is  frequently  declared  to 
be  the  remission  of  sin  then  conferred,  and 
solemnly  confirmed  by  a  visible  seal. 

Whereas  also  so  frequently  we  are  said 
to  be  justified  by  faith ,  and  according  to  the 
general  tenor  of  scripture,  the  immediate 
consequent  of  faith  is  baptism ;  therefore  dis¬ 
pensing  the  benefits  consigned  in  baptism  ; 
is  coincident  with  justification  ;  and  that 
dispensation  is  frequently  signified  to  be  the 
cleansing  us  from  sin  by  entire  remission 
thereof.8 

3.  Further,  the  same  notion  maybe  con¬ 
firmed  by  comparing  this  term  with  other 
terms  and  phrases  equivalent,  or  opposite, 
to  this  of  justification. 

One  equivalent  phrase  is  imputation  of 
righteousness :  A*  (saith  St.  Paul)  David 
speaketh  of  that  man  s  blessedness,  unto  whom 

•  Rom.  iii.  24. 25.  26.  »  Rom.  v.  9.  «  Eph.  1.  7  ; 
Col.  i.  14.  6  Gal.  iii. per  tot.:  Rom.  ix.  27.  *  Rom. 

▼».  2.  f  Rom.  vi.  6,  7,  18,  22.  •  Eph.  ▼.  26;  Tit 
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God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works ; 
Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
given,  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed 
is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  im¬ 
pute  sin  :  h  whence,  to  him  that  considers 
the  drift  and  force  of  St.  Paul's  discourse, 
it  will  clearly  appear,  that  justification, 
imputing  righteousness,  not  imputing  sin, 
and  remission  of  sin,  are  the  sanfe  thing  ; 
otherwise  the  apostle’s  discourse  would  not 
signify  or  conclude  any  thing. 

For  confirmation  of  his  discourse  (arguing 
free  justification  by  God’s  mercy,  not  for 
our  works)  St.  Paul  also  doth  allege  that 
place  in  the  Psalm,  For  in  thy  sight  shall 
no  man  living  be  justified ; 1  the  sense  of 
which  place  is  evidently  this,  that  no  man 
living,  his  actions  being  strictly  tried  and 
weighed,  shall  appear  guiltless,  or  deserve 
to  be  acquitted  ;  but  shall  stand  in  need  of 
merer,  or  can  no  otherwise  be  justified  than 
by  a  special  act  of  grace. 

Again,  imputing  faith  for  righteousness 
is  the  same  with  justifying  by  faith  ( Abra¬ 
ham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness  ;i)  but  that  imputation 
is  plainly  nothing  else  but  the  approving 
him,  and"  taking  him  for  a  righteous  person 
in  regard  to  his  faith. 

Again,  justification  is  the  same  with  being 
righteous  before  God,  as  appeareth  by  those 
words,  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall 
be  justified: k  but  being  just  before  God 
plainly  signifieth  nothing  else  but  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  God,  or  approved  to  his  esteem 
and  judgment. 

Being  reconciled  to  God,  seemeth  also  to 
be  the  same  with  being  justified  by  him ; 
as  appeareth  by  those  words  :  Much  more, 
then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood ,  we  shall 
be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  if, 
when  ice  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ,  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
life  a  where  [xxXXo.  oixximJiith,  and 

x aXsZ  u£/.Xo.  xz~a?.Xa'yoTi;,  seem  to  signify 
the  same ;  but  that  reconciliation  is  inter¬ 
preted  bv  remission  of  sins  :  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them.m 

To  obtain  mercy  is  another  term  signi- 
fving  justification  ;  and  what  doth  that  im¬ 
port  but  having  the  remission  of  sms  in 
mercy  bestowed  on  us  .*  “ 

Again,  justification  is  opposed  directly 
to  condemnation :  As,  saith  he,  by  the  of¬ 
fence  of  one  man  (judgment  came)  upon  all 

k  Rom.  ir.  6,  7,  8.  J  Rom.  iv.  3.  22  ;  Gal.  iii.  6. 
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men  to  condemnation ;  so  by  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  one  man  (the  free  gift  came)  upon  all 
men  to  justification  of  life ; 0  (justification 
of  life ,  that  is,  a  justification  so  relating 
to  life,  or  bestowing  a  promise  thereof,  as 
the  condemnation  opposite  thereto  respect¬ 
ed  death,  which  it  threatened.)  In  which 
place  Paul,  comparing  the  first  Adam 
with  his  actions,  and  their  consequences, 
to  the  second  Adam  with  his  performances, 
and  what  resulted  from  them,  teacheth  us, 
that  as  the  transgression  of  the  first  did  in¬ 
volve  mankind  in  guilt,  and  brought  con¬ 
sequently  upon  men  a  general  sentence  of 
death  (forasmuch  as  all  men  did  follow  him 
in  commission  of  sin  ;)  so  the  obedience  of 
the  second  did  absolve  all  men  from  guilt, 
and  restored  them  consequently  into  a  state 
ofimmortality  (all  men,  under  the  condition 
prescribed,  who,  as  it  is  said,  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  abundance  of  grace, and  of  the  gift 
of  righteousness p  tendered  to  them  ;)  the 
justification,  therefore, he speaketh of,  doth, 
so  import  an  absolution  from  guilt  and 
punishment,  as  the  condemnation  signifieth 
a  being  declared  guilty,  and  adjudged  to 
punishment. 

Bellarmine*  indeed  (who,  in  answering 
to  this  place,  objected  against  his  doctrine, 
blunders  extremely,  and  is  put  to  his  trumps 
of  sophistry)  telleth  us,  that  in  this  place,  to 
maintain  the  parallel  or  antithesis  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  justification  must  signify 
infusion  of  grace,  or  putting  into  a  man’s 
soul  an  inherent  righteousness  ;  because 
Adam's  sin  did  constitute  us  unjust  with  an 
inherent  unrighteousness  :  but  (with  his  fa¬ 
vour)  justification  and  condemnation  being 
both  of  them  the  acts  of  God,  and  it  being 
plain,  that  God  condemning  doth  not  in¬ 
fuse  any  inherent  unrighteousness  into  man, 
neither  doth  he  justifying,  formally  (if  the 
antithesis  must  be  pat)  put  any  inherent 
righteousness  into  him  ;  inherent  unrigh¬ 
teousness  in  the  former  case  may  be  a  con¬ 
sequent  of  that  condemnation,  and  inherent 
righteousness  may  be  connected  with  this 
justification  ;  but  neither  that  nor  this  may 
formally  signify  those  qualities  respectively : 
as  the  inherent  unrighteousness  consequent 
upon  Adam’s  sin  is  not  included  in  God’s 
condemning,  so  neither  is  the  inherent 
righteousness  proceeding  from  our  Saviour’s 
obedience  contained  in  God’s  justifying 
men. 

But  however,  most  plainly  (and  beyond 
all  evasions)  justification  and  condemnation 
are  opposed  otherwhere  in  this  Epistle : 
Who ,  (saith  St.  Paul)  s/(«r/Z  lay  any  thing  to 
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the  charge  of  GocT s  elect  ?  (or  criminate 
against  them.)  It  is  God  who  justifieth  ; 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?q  What  can  be 
more  clear,  than  that  there  justification  sig¬ 
nifieth  absolution  from  all  guilt  and  blame  ? 

4  .  Further,  this  notion  may  be  confirmed 
by  excluding  that  sense,  which  in  opposition 
thereto  is  assigned,  according  to  which 
justification  is  said  to  import,  not  only  re¬ 
mission  of  sin,  and  acceptance  with  God, 
but  the  making  a  man  intrinsically  right¬ 
eous,  by  infusing  into  him,  as  they  speak, 
a  habit  of  grace,  or  charity  ;r  the  putting 
into  a  man  a  righteousness ,  by  which  (as  the 
council  of  Trent  expresseth  it)  we  are  re¬ 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind ,  and  are  not 
only  reputed ,  but  are  called ,  and  become 
truly  righteous ,  receiving  righteousness  in 
ourselves,  f 

Now,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  as  in  a 
sense  it  surely  is,  that  whoever  (according 
to  St.  Paul’s  meaning  in  this  Epistle)  is 
justified,  is  also  really  at  the  same  time 
endued  with  some  measure  of  that  intrinsic 
righteousness  which  those  men  speak  of 
(forasmuch  as  that  faith,  which  is  required 
to  justification  (being  a  gift  of  God,  ma¬ 
naged  by  his  providence,  and  wrought  by 
his  preventing  grace),  doth  include  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  steadfast  purpose  of  forsaking  all 
impiety,  of  amendment  of  life,  of  obedience 
to  God,  which  purpose  cleunseth  the  heart , 
and  is  apt  to  produce  as  well  inward  right¬ 
eousness  of  heart,  as  outward  righteous¬ 
ness  of  practice ;  for  that  also  to  every 
sound  believer  upon  his  faith  is  bestowed 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  principle  of  right¬ 
eousness,  dwelling  in  him,  directiug,  ad¬ 
monishing,  exciting  him  to  do  well;*  as¬ 
sisting  and  enabling  him  sufficiently  to  the 
performance  of  those  conditions,  or  those 
duties,  which  Christianity  requireth,  and 
the  believer  thereof  undertaketh ;  which, 
the  man’s  honest  and  diligent  endeavour 
concurring,  will  surely  beget  the  practice 
of  all  righteousness,  and  in  continuance  of 
such  practice  will  render  it  habitual;)  — 
avowing,  I  say,  willingly,  that  such  a  right¬ 
eousness  doth  ever  accompany  the  justifi¬ 
cation  St.  Paul  speaketh  of,  yet  that  sort 
of  righteousness  doth  not  seem  implied 
by  the  word  justification,  according  to  St. 
Paul’s  intent,  in  those  places  where  he 
discourseth  about  justification  by  faith;  for 
that  such  a  sense  of  the  word  doth  not  well 
consist  with  the  drift  and  efficacy  of  his 
reasoning,  nor  with  divers  passages  in  his 
discourse.  For, 

t  Justitiam  in  nobis  rocipicntC9. 

*  Rom.  viii.  33.  34.  r  Bellarmine,  i.  3. 
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1.  Whereas  St.  Paul,  from  the  general 
depravation  of  manners  in  all  men,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  argueth  the  necessity  of 
such  a  justification  as  the  Christian  gospel 
declareth  and  exhibiteth,  if  we  should  take 
justification  for  infusing  an  inherent  quality 
of  righteousness  into  men,  by  the  like  dis¬ 
course  we  might  infer  the  imperfection  and 
insufficiency  of  Christianity  itself,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  necessity  of  another  dispen¬ 
sation  beside  it ;  for  that  even  all  Christians, 
as  St.  James  saith, 1  do  offend  often,  and 
commission  of  sin  doth  also  much  reign 
among  them ;  so  that  St.  Paul’s  discourse 
(justification  being  taken  in  this  sense) 
might  strongly  be  retorted  against  himself. 

2.  Supposing  that  sense  of  justification, 
a  Jew  might  easily  invalidate  St.  Paul’s 
ratiocination,  by  saying,  that  even  their 
religion  did  plainly  enough  declare  such  a 
justification,  which  God  did  bestow  upon 
all  good  men  in  their  way,  as  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  acknowledgments  and  devotions  is 
apparent ;  such  as  those  of  the  Psalmist : 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart ,  O  God ,  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me.  Teach  me  to  do 
thy  will ,  for  thou  art  my  God.  Make  me  to 
go  in  the  path  of  thy  commandments ;  incline 
my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies.'1  Which  sort 
of  prayers  God  hearing  did  infuse  right¬ 
eousness,  and  justified  those  persons  in  this 
sense ;  so  that  Christianity  herein  could 
not  challenge  any  thing  peculiar,  or  could 
upon  this  score  appear  so  necessary  as  St. 
Paul  pretendeth, 

3.  From  the  justification  St.  Paul  speak- 
eth  of,  all  respect  to  any  works,  and  to  any 
qualifications  in  men  (such  as  might  beget 
in  them  any  confidence  in  themselves,  or 
yield  occasion  of  boasting),  is  excluded;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  well  be  understood  for 
a  constituting  man  intrinsically  righteous, 
or  infusing  worthy  qualities  into  him  ;  but 
rather  for  an  act  of  God  terminated  upon 
a  man  as  altogether  unworthy  of  God’s 
hove,  as  impious,  as  an  enemy,  as  a  pure 
object  of  mercy ;  so  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  those  expressions,  importing 
the  same  thing :  God  jnstifieth  the  ungodly ; 
we  being  sinners,  Christ  died  for  usy  (pur¬ 
chasing,  as  the  following  words  imply,  jus¬ 
tification  for  us;)  being  yet  enemies ,  we  by 
his  death  were  reconciled ,w  or  justified;  for 
reconciliation  and  justification,  as  we  be¬ 
fore  noted,  do  there  signify  the  same. 

4.  Abraham  is  brought  in  as  an  instance 
of  a  person  justified  in  the  same  manner, 
as  Christians  are  according  to  the  gospel: 
but  his  justification  was  merely  the  approv- 

<  James  iii.  2.  "  Psal.  li.  10 ;  cxliil.  10 ;  cxix.  35, 36. 
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ing  and  esteeming  him  righteous,  in  regard 
(not  to  any  other  good  works,  but)  to  his 
steadfast  faith,  and  strong  persuasion  con¬ 
cerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God 
—  because  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  what 
God  had  promised  he  Was  able  to  perform  ;x 
to  which  faith,  and  justification  consequent 
thereon,  St.  Paul  comparing  those  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  subjoineth  :  Now  it  was  not  written 
for  his  sake  alone ,  that  it  was  imputed  to 
him ,  but  for  us  also ,  to  whom  it  shall  be  im¬ 
puted,  if  ice  believe  on  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  deadd  As,  then,  it 
were  an  idle  thing  to  fancy  a  righteousness, 
upon  the  score  of  that  belief,  dropt  into 
Abraham;  and  as  his  being  justified  is  ex¬ 
pressly  called,  having  righteousness,  upon 
the  account  of  his  faith,  imputed,  or  as- 
scribed,  to  him  ;  so  our  justification  (like 
and  answerable  to  his)  should  correspon¬ 
dency  be  understood,  the  approving  and 
accounting  us,  notwithstanding  our  former 
transgressions,  as  righteous  persons,  in 
regard  to  that  honest  and  steadfast  faith, 
wherein  we  resemble  that  father  of  the 
faithful. 

Even  St.  James  himself,  when  he  saith 
that  Abraham  and  Rahab  were  justified  by 
works,  it  is  evident  that  he  meaneth  not 
that  they  had  certain  righteous  qualities 
infused  into  them,  or  were  made  thence  by 
God  intrinsically  more  righteous  than  they 
were  before,  but  that  they  were  approved 
and  accepted  by  God,  because  of  the  good 
works  they  performed  (in  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  God),  one  of  them  offering  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  the  other  preserving  the 
spies  sent  from  God’s  people. 

5.  The  so  often  using  the  word  imputa¬ 
tion  of  righteousness,  instead  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  doth  imply  this  act  not  to  be  a  transient 
operation  upon  the  soul  of  man,  but  an  act 
immanent  to  God’s  mind,  respecting  man 
only  as  its  object,  and  translating  him  into 
another  relative  state :  with  this  sense  that 
word  excellently  well  agreeth,  otherwise  it 
were  obscure,  and  so  apt  to  perplex  the 
matter,  that  probably  St.  Paul  would  not 
have  used  it. 

6.  Again,  when  it  is  said  again  and  again, 
that  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  it  is 
plain  enough,  that  no  other  thing  in  man 
was  required  thereto:  to  say,  that  he  is 
thereby  sanctified,  or  hath  gracious  habits 
infused,  is  uncouth  and  arhitrarious ;  the 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  therefore  he  is 
graciously  accepted  and  approved,  as  we 
said  before. 

7.  We  might  in  fine  add,  that  the  word 
justification  is  very  seldom  or  never  used 

*  Rom.  iv.  2t.  i  Rom.  iv.  23,  24. 
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in  that  sense  of  making  persons  righteous, 
or  infusing  righteousness  into  them.  Bel- 
larmine  and  Grotius,  having  searched  with 
all  possible  diligence,  do  allege  three  or 
four  places,  wherein  (with  some  plausible 
appearance)  they  pretend  it  must  be  so  un¬ 
derstood:  but  as  they  are  so  few,  so  are 
they  not  any  of  them  thoroughly  clear  and 
certain:  but  are  capable  to  be  otherwise 
interpreted  without  much  straining;  the 
clearest  place,  Dan.  xii.3,the  L XX.  read 
ivi  which  the  Hebrew 

and  sense  will  bear.  Wherefore,  the  other 
sense,  winch  we  have  maintained,  being 
undeniably  common  and  current  in  the 
scripture,  and  having  so  many  particular 
reasons  showing  it  agreeable  to  St.  Paul’s 
intent,  seemeth  rather  to  be  embraced. 

In  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  1  can  only  find 
three  or  four  places,  wherein  the  word  jus¬ 
tifying  may  with  any  fair  probability  be  so 
extended  as  to  signify  an  internal  operation 
of  God  upon  the  soul  of  men;  they  are 
these : — 

And  such  were  some  of  you;  but  ye  have 
been  washed,  but  ye  have  been  sanctified ,  but 
ye  have  been  justified  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God ; 1  where 
justification  being  performed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  seemeth  to  imply  a  spiritual  ope¬ 
ration  upon  a  man’s  soul,  as  an  ingredient 
thereof. 

According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by 
the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he  poured  on  us 
richly  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  that 
being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  may  be  made 
heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  everlasting 
life:*  where  God’s  justifying  us  by  the 
grace  of  Christ  seemeth  to  include  the  re¬ 
new  ing  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

He  that  dieth  is  justified  from  sin : b  where 
St.  Paul,  speaking  about  our  obligation  to 
lead  a  new  life  in  holy  obedience,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  our  being  dedicated  to  Christ,  and 
renouncing  sin  in  baptism,  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  a  being  really  in  our  hearts 
purified  and  freed  from  sin. 

Whom  he  predestinated,  those  he  called ; 
and  whom  he  called,  those  he  justified;  and 
whom  he  justified,  those  he  glorified : c  where 
the  chief  act3  of  God  toward  those  who 
finally  shall  be  saved,  being  in  order  pur¬ 
posely  recited,  and  justification  being  im¬ 
mediately  (without  interposing  sanctifica¬ 
tion)  coupled  to  glorification,  the  word 
may  seem  to  comprise  sanctification. 

if  considering  these  places  (which  yet 
are  not  clearly  prejudicial  to  the  notion  we 

*  1  Cor.  rl.  11.  *>  Rom.  vi.  7. 
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have  made  good,  but  may  well  be  inter¬ 
preted  so  as  to  agree  thereto)  it  shall  seem 
to  any,  that  St.  Paul  doth  not  ever  so 
strictly  adhere  to  that  notion,  as  not  some¬ 
time  to  extend  the  word  to  a  larger  sense, 

I  shall  not  much  contend  about  it :  it  is  .at 
ordinary  thing  for  all  writers  to  use  their 
words  sometimes  in  a  larger,  sometimes  in 
a  stricter  sense ;  and  it  suffieeth  to  have 
shown,  that  where  St.  Paul  purposely  treat  - 
eth  about  the  matter  we  discourse  upon, 
the  purport  of  his  discourse  arguctli,  that 
he  useth  it  according  to  that  notion  which 
we  have  proposed. 

8. 1  shall  only  add  one  small  observation, 
or  conjecture,  favouring  this  notion ;  which 
is  the  probable  occasion  of  all  St.  Paul’s 
discourse  and  disputation  about  this  point, 
which  seemeth  to  have  been  this:  That 
Christianity  should  (upon  so  slender  a  con¬ 
dition  or  performance  as  that  of  faith)  ten¬ 
der  unto  all  persons  iiuliffereutly,  however 
culpable  or  flagitious  their  former  lives  had 
been,  a  plenary  remission  of  sins  and  re¬ 
ception  into  God's  favour,  did  seem  an  un¬ 
reasonable  and  implausible  thing  to  many  :* 
the  Jews  could  not  well  conceive,  or  relish, 
that  any  man  so  easily  should  be  translated 
into  a  state  equal  or  superior  to  that  which 
they  took  themselves  peculiarly  to  enjoy: 
the’Gentiles  themselves  (especially  such  as 
conceited  well  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
virtue)  could  hardly  digest  it:  Celsus  in 
Origen  could  not  imagine  or  admit,  that 
bare  faith f  should  work  such  a  miracle  as 
presently  to  turn  a  dissolute  person  into 
a  saint,  beloved  of  God,  and  designed  to 
happiness. 

Zozimus  saith  of  Constantine,  that  he 
chose  Christianity  as  the  only  religion  that 
promised  impunity  and  pardon  for  his  enor¬ 
mous  practices;  intimating  his  dislike  of 
that  point  in  our  religion.  This  prejudice 
against  the  gospel  St.  Paul  removeth,  by 
showing,  that  because  of  all  men’s  guilt 
and  sinfulness,  such  an  exhibition  of  mercy, 
such  an  overture  of  acceptance,  such  a 
remission  of  sin,  was  necessary  in  order  to 
salvation,  so  that  without  it  no  man  could 
be  exempted  from  wrath  and  misery ;  and 
that  consequently  all  other  religions  (as  not 
exhibiting  such  a  remission)  were  to  be 
deemed  in  a  main  point  defective:  when 
therefore  he  useth  the  word  justification 
to  express  this  matter,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  he  intendeth  thereby  to 
signify  that  remission,  or  dispensation  of 
mercy. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  St.  Austin  and 

•  Vide  Oyrill.  adv.  Julian,  lib.  vii.  p.  24ft,  where  jus¬ 
tification  is  very  well  described.  t  ‘4'Av 
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some  others  of  the  Fathers  do  use  the  word 
commonly  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
Tridentine  council.  I  answer,  that  the 
point  having  never  been  discussed,  and 
they  never  having  thoroughly  considered 
the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  might  unawares 
take  the  word  as  it  sounded  in  Latin,  espe¬ 
cially  the  sense  they  affixed  to  it,  signifying 
a  matter  very  true  and  certain  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  like  hath  happened  to  other 
Fathers  in  other  cases;  and  might  happen 
to  them  in  this,  not  to  speak  accurately  in 
points  that  never  had  been  sifted  by  dis¬ 
putation.  More,  I  think,  we  need  not  say 
in  answer  to  their  authority. 

VI.  So  much  may  suffice  for  a  general 
explication  of  the  notion ;  but  for  a  more 
full  clearing  of  the  point,  it  may  be  requi¬ 
site  to  resolve  a  question  concerning  the 
time  when  this  act  is  performed  or  dis¬ 
pensed.  It  may  be  inquired,  when  God  jus- 
tifieth,  whether  once,  or  at  several  times, 
or  continually.  To  wffiich  question  I  an¬ 
swer  briefly  — 

1 .  That  the  justification  which  St.  Paul 
discourseth  of,  seemeth,  in  his  meaning, 
only  or  especially  to  be  that  act  of  grace 
which  is  dispensed  to  persons  at  their  bap¬ 
tism,  or  at  their  entrance  into  the  church ; 
when  they  openly  professing  their  faith, 
and  undertaking  the  practice  of  Christian 
duty,  God  most  solemnly  and  formally  doth 
absolve  them  from  all  guilt,  and  accepteth 
them  into  a  state  of  favour  with  him :  that 
St.  Paul  only  or  chiefly  respecteth  this  act, 
considering  his  design,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  and  many  passages  in  his  discourse 
seem  to  imply. 

If  his  design  were  (as  I  conceive  it  pro¬ 
bable)  to  vindicate  the  proceeding  of  God, 
peculiarly  declared  in  the  gospel,  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  most  notorious  and  heinous 
transgressors  to  grace  in  baptism,  then 
especially  must  the  justification  he  speaketh 
of  relate  to  that ;  to  confirm  which  suppo¬ 
sition,  we  may  consider,  that, 

1 .  In  several  places  justification  is  coupled 
with  baptismal  regeneration  and  absolu¬ 
tion  :  Such  were  some  of  you ;  hut  ye  have 
been  washed,  ye  have  been  sanctified ,  ye  have 
been  justified  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus: u 
(where,  by  the  way,  being  sanctified  and 
being  justified  seem  equivalent  terms;  as 
in  that  place  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
given  himself  for  the  church,  that  he  might 
sanctify  it,  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  Word,'  sanctification,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  importeth  the  same  thing  wfith  jus¬ 
tification.)  Again,  He  saved  us  by  the  laver 
of  regeneration ,  that  having  been  justified 

‘  1  Cor.  vi.  II.  •  Eph.  v.  23.  26;  Hob.  x.  29. 
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by  his  grace,  we  may  be  made  heirs  of  ever- 
lusting  life .f 

2.  St.  Paul,  in  expressing  this  act,  as  it 

respecteth  the  faithful,  commonly  doth  use 
a  tense  referring  to  the  past  time :  he  saith 
not  utvo,  being  justified ,  but  iixmu- 

tsvrt;,  having  been  justified;  not  2ixziou<rti, 
ye  are  justified,  but  iiiKtuafnrt,  ye  have  been 
justified  ;e  namely,  at  some  remarkable  time, 
that  is,  at  their  entrance  into  Christianity. 
(Our  translators  do  render  it  according  to 
the  present  time;  but  it  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  I  say,  in  our  text,  and  in  other 
places.) 

3.  St.  Paul  in  the  6th  to  the  Romans 
discourseth  thus:h  Seeing  we  in  baptism 
are  cleansed  and  disentangled  from  sin,  are 
dead  to  it,  and  so  justified  from  it,  God 
forbid  that  we  should  return  to  live  in  the 
practice  thereof,  so  abusing  and  evacuating 
the  grace  w'e  have  received ;  which  dis¬ 
course  seemeth  plainly  to  signify,  that  he 
treateth  about  the  justification  conferred 
in  baptism. 

4.  He  expresseth  the  justification  he 

speaketh  of  by  the  words  T^yt- 

yovorav  £fitt/>rr<piaruv,  the  passing  over  fore¬ 
going  sins  ,*  which  seemeth  to  respect  that 
universal  absolution  which  is  exhibited  in 
baptism.  Being  (saith  he)  justified  freely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus;  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God. 

3.  The  relation  this  justification  hath 
to  faith,  being  dispensed  in  regard  thereto 
(or  upon  condition  thereof),  doth  infer  the 
same:  Faith  is  nothing  else  but  a  hearty 
embracing  Christianity,  which  first  exert- 
eth  itself  by  open  declaration  and  avowal 
in  baptism  (when  we  believe  with  our  hearts 
to  righteousness ,  and  confess  with  our  mouth 
to  salvation ;  * )  to  that  time,  therefore,  the 
act  of  justification  may  be  supposed  espe¬ 
cially  to  appertain :  then,  when  the  evan¬ 
gelical  covenant  is  solemnly  ratified,  the 
grace  thereof  especially  is  conferred.  U pon 
such  considerations  1  conceive  that  1st- 
Paul’s  justification  chiefly  dotli  respect  that 
act  of  grace  which  God  consigneth  to  us 
at  our  baptism.  Rut  further, 

2.  The  virtue  and  effect  of  that  first 
justifying  act  dotli  continue  (we  abide  in  a 
justified  state)  so  long  as  w'e  do  perform  the 
conditions  imposed  by  God,  and  undertaken 
by  us  at  our  first  justification  ;  holding  fast 

t  Tit.  iii.  5,  7  :  II<I>.  x.  22,  23. 
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the  profession  of  our  hope  without  wavering , 
heepingfaith  and  a  good  conscience  ;k  so  long 
as  we  do  not  forfeit  the  benefit  of  that  grace 
by  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good 
conscience ,  relapsing  into  infidelity  or  pro¬ 
faneness  of  life.1  Our  case  is  plainly  like 
to  that  of  a  subject,  who  having  rebelled 
against  his  prince,  and  thence  incurred  his 
displeasure,  but  having  afterward  upon  his 
submission,  by  the  clemency  of  his  prince, 
obtained  an  act  of  pardon,  restoring  him  to 
favour  and  enjoyment  of  the  protection  and 
privileges  suitable  to  a  loyal  subject,  doth 
continue  in  this  state,  until  by  forsaking  his 
allegiance,  and  running  again  into  rebel¬ 
lion,  he  so  loseth  the  benefit  of  that  pardon, 
that  his  offence  is  aggravated  thereby  :  so 
if  we  do  persevere  firm  in  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience,  we  shall  (according  to  the  purport 
of  the  evangelical  covenant)  continue  in  a 
state  of  grace  and  favour  with  God,  and  in 
effect  remain  justified  ;  otherwise  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  our  justification  ceaseth,  and  we  in 
regard  thereto  are  more  deeply  involved  in 
guilt. 

3.  Although  justification  chiefly  signifi- 
eth  the  first  act  of  grace  toward  a  Christian 
at  his  baptism, yet  (according  to  analogy  of 
reason,  and  affinity  in  the  nature  of  things) 
every  dispensation  of  pardon  granted  upon 
repentance  may  be  styled  justification  ;  for 
as  particular  acts  of  repentance,  upon  the 
commission  of  any  particular  sins,  do  not 
so  much  differ  in  nature,  as  in  measure  or 
degree,  from  that  general  conversion  prac¬ 
tised  in  embracing  the  gospel ;  so  the  grace 
vouchsafed  upon  these  penitential  acts  is 
only  in  largeness  of  extent,  and  solemnity 
of  administration,  diversified  from  that;* 
especially  considering  that  repentance  after 
baptism  is  but  a  reviving  of  that  first  great 
resolution  and  engagement  we  made  in 
baptism  ;  that  remission  of  sin  upon  it  is 
only  the  renovation  of  the  grace  then  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  that  the  whole  transaction  in  this 
Citse  is  but  a  reinstating  the  covenant  then 
made  (and  afterward  by  trangression  in¬ 
fringed)  upon  the  same  terms,  which  were 
then  agreed  upon ;  that  consequently,  by 
congruous  analogy,  this  remission  of  sins, 
and  restoring  to  favour,  granted  to  a  peni¬ 
tent,  are  only  the  former  justification  rein¬ 
forced  ;  whence  they  may  bear  its  name: 
but  whether  St.  Paul  ever  meaneth  the 
word  to  signify  thus,  1  cannot  affirm. 

Now  according  to  each  of  these  notions, 
all  good  Christians  may  be  said  to  have 
been  justified  ;  they  have  been  justified  by 
a  general  abolition  of  their  sins,  and  re- 

*  Poonitentiu  imitatur  baptismatis  gratlam.  — Hier. 
a Sn.  Petag.  i.  10. 

*  Heb.  x.  23.  i  1  Tim.  i.  19;  2  Pet.  ti.  20,  &c.  ; 

Heb.  x.  26,  38;  vi.  1. 
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ception  into  God’s  favour  in  baptism ;  they 
so  far  have  enjoyed  the  virtue  of  that  gra¬ 
cious  dispensation,  and  continued  in  a  jus¬ 
tified  state,  as  they  have  persisted  in  faith 
and  obedience  ;  they  have  upon  falling  into 
sin,  and  rising  thence  by  repentance,  been 
justified  by  particular  remissions.  So  that 
having  been  justified  by  faith ,  they  have 
peace  with  God ,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 
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THE  BEING  OF  GOD  PROVED  FROM  THE 
FRAME  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Jer.  li.  15.  —  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
power ,  he  hath  established  the  world  by  his 
wisdom ,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heaven 
by  his  understanding 

The  attentive  observation  of  this  world,  or 
visible  frame,  is  not  only  in  itself  a  most 
worthy  employment  of  our  thoughts  (much 
more  noble  than  any  of  those  petty  cares 
which  commonly  possess  or  distract  our 
minds),  but,  if  either  the  example  of  the 
best  men,  or  the  great  usefulness  thereof, 
to  the  best  purposes,  can  oblige  us,  even  a 
considerable  duty  not  to  be  neglected  by 
us.  For  it  is  that  which  affords  most  co¬ 
gent  and  satisfactory  arguments  to  convince 
us  of,  and  to  confirm  us  in,  the  belief  of 
that  truth  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
religion  and  piety,  the  being  of  one  God, 
incomprehensibly  excellent  in  all  perfec¬ 
tions,  the  maker  and  upholder  of  all  things ; 
it  instructs  us  not  only  that  God  is,  but 
more  distinctly  shows  what  he  is  ;  declaring 
his  chief  and  peculiar  attributes  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  superlative  ;  it  also 
serves  to  beget  in  our  minds  affections 
toward  God,  suitable  to  those  notions  ;  a 
reverent  adoration  of  his  unsearchable 
wisdom  ;  an  awful  dread  of  his  powerful 
majesty  ;  a  grateful  love  of  his  gracious 
benignity  and  goodness:  to  these  uses  we 
find  it  applied  by  the  best  men,  not  only  by 
the  wisest  philosophers  among  heathens, 
but  by  the  holy  prophets  of  God  ;  who  fre¬ 
quently  harp  upon  this  string,  and  make 
sweetest  melody  thereon  ;  exciting  both  in 
themselves  and  others,  pious  thoughts  and 
holy  devotions  therewith:  strengthening 
their  faith  in  God  ;  advancing  their  re¬ 
verence  toward  him  ;  quickening  and  in¬ 
flaming  their  love  of  him;  magnifying  his 
glory  and  praise  thereby  ;b  by  the  conside¬ 
ration,  I  say,  of  those  wonderful  effects  dis- 

*  .ler,  x.  12.  k  Psal  viii.  3  ;  xix.  1  ;  xxxlii.  ft  ; 

xxxlx.  II  ;  cxltili.  5  ;  Civ.  ft  ;  c.xv.  Hi;  cxix.  C4;  cxlv 
0 ;  Cxlvii.  4. 
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cerniblein  nature,  or  appearing  to  us  in  this 
visible  world.  And  if  ever  to  imitate  them 
herein  werenecessary,  it  seems  to  beso  now, 
when  a  pretence  to  natural  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  these  things,  hath  been 
so  much  abused  to  the  promoting  of  athe¬ 
ism  and  irreligion  ;  when  that  instrument 
which  was  chiefly  designed,  and  is  of  itself 
most  apt,  to  bring  all  reasonable  creatures 
to  the  knowledge  and  to  the  veneration  of 
their  Maker,  hath  (in  a  method  most  pre¬ 
posterous  and  unnatural )  been  perverted  to 
contrary  ends  and  effects.  To  the  preven¬ 
ting  and  removing  which  abuse,  as  everv 
man  should  contribute  what  he  can,  so  let 
me  be  allowed  to  endeavour  somewhat  to¬ 
ward  it,  by  representing  briefly  what  my 
meditation  did  suggest,  serving  to  declare, 
that  (as  the  prophet  asserts,  or  implies  in 
the  words  I  read)  even  in  this  visible  world 
there  are  manifest  tokens,  or  footsteps,  by 
which  we  may  discover  it  to  be  the  work, 
or  product,  of  one  Being,  incomprehen¬ 
sibly  wise,  powerful,  and  good;  to  whom, 
consequently,  we  must  owe  the  highest 
respect  and  love,  all  possible  worship  and 
service.  Of  these  footsteps,  or  signs,  there 
be  innumerably  many,  which,  singly  taken, 
do  discover  such  perfections  to  be  concerned 
in  the  production  of  them  ;  the  relation  of 
several  to  each  other  do  more  strongly  and 
plainly  confirm  the  same  ;  the  connection 
and  correspondence  of  all  together  doth 
still  add  force  and  evidence  thereto,  each 
attesting  to  the  existence  of  those  perfec¬ 
tions,  all  conspiring  to  declare  them  con¬ 
centrated  and  united  in  one  cause  and 
being. 

1.  View  we  first,  singly,  those  things 
which  are  most  familiar  and  obvious  to  our 
senses  (for  only  some  sueh  I  mean  to  con¬ 
sider,  such  as  any  man  awake,  and  in  his 
senses,  without  any  study  or  skill  more  than 
ordinary,  without  being  a  deep  philosopher 
or  a  curious  virtuoso,  may,  with  an  easy 
attention  observe  and  discern  ;)  view  we 
such  objects,  Isay  ;  for  instance,  first,  those 
plantswe  every  day  do  see,  smell,  and  taste; 
Have  not  that  number,  that  figure,  that 
order,  that  temperament,  that  whole  con¬ 
texture  andcontemperation  of  parts  we  dis¬ 
cern  in  them,  a  manifest  relation  to  those 
operations  they  perform  ?  Were  not  such 
organs  so  fashioned,  and  so  situated,  and 
so  tempered,  and  in  all  respects  so  fitted, 
some  of  them  in  order  to  the  successive 
propagation  of  them  (that  they  might  in 
kind  never  fail  or  perish,  but  in  that  re¬ 
spect  become  as  it  were  immortal  ;*)  some 

*  It*  ret  ill.  x ecj  ret  Blj'ov  ulTsYuffit  r  Jtyoc vrai. — 

Arist.de  An.  it.  4. 
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in  regard  to  their  present  nutrition  and 
maintenance  (that  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves  might  not,  before  their  due  period 
of  subsistence  run  through,  be  spent  or 
destroyed ;)  some  for  shelter  and  defence 
against  all  sort  of  causes  prej  udicial  to  either 
of  those  continuances  in  being  respectively ; 
to  omit  those  which  serve  for  grace  and 
ornament  ?  (Do  not,  I  say,  the  seed  most 
evidently  respect  the  propagation  of  the 
kind  ;  the  root  the  drawing  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  the  nervous  filaments  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  that ;  the  skin  or  bark,  the  keeping 
altogether  close  and  safe;  the  husks  and 
shells,  preservation  of  the  seed;  the  leaves, 
defence  of  the  fruit  ?)  That  such  a  con¬ 
stitution  of  parts  is  admirably  fit  for  such 
purposes,  we  cannot  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
perceive;  we  cannot  but  observe  it  neces¬ 
sary,  for  that  by  detraction,  or  altering  any 
of  them,  we  obstruct  those  effects.  Whence 
then,  1  inquire,  could  that  fitness  proceed  ? 
from  chance,  or  casual  motions  of  mat¬ 
ter  ?  But  is  it  not  repugnant  to  the  name 
and  nature  of  chance,  that  any  thing  re¬ 
gular  or  constant  should  arise  from  it  ?  that 
by  it  causes  vastly  many  in  number  and  dif¬ 
ferent  in  quality  (such  as  are  the  ingredients 
into  the  frame  of  the  least  organ  in  a  plant), 
should,  not  once,  not  sometimes,  not  often 
only,  but  always,  in  one  continual  unaltered 
method  concur  to  the  same  end  and  effect 
(to  the  same  useful  end,  to  the  same  hand¬ 
some  effect?)  Are  not  confusion,  disparity, 
deformity,  unaccountable  change  and  varie¬ 
ty,  the  proper  issues  of  chance  ?  f  It  is  Aris¬ 
totle’s  discourse  :  That  one  or  two  things 
(saith  he)  should  happen  to  he  in  the  same 
manner ,  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose ;  but 
that  all  things  should  conspire  by  chance , 
it  looks  like  a  fiction  to  conceive :  what  is 
universal  and  perpetual ,  cannot  result  from 
chance.  We  can  only  (saith  he  again)  with 
good  reason  assert ,  or  suppose  such  causes 
of  things  as  we  see  generally  or  frequently 
to  occur.\  Now  did  we  ever  observe  (or 
ever  any  man,  through  the  whole  course  of 
times)  any  new  thing  like  or  comparable 
to  any  of  these,  to  spring  up  casually  ?  Do 
we  not  with  admiration  regard  (as  a  thing 
very  rare  and  unaccountable)  in  other  pieces 
of  matter  any  gross  resemblance  to  these, 
that  seemeth  to  arise  from  contingent  mo¬ 
tions  and  occurrences  of  bodies  ?  If  chance 

t  - - Fortuna  arnica  varietati  constantiam  respult. 

—  ClC.  da  hot.  Deor.  2. - O  A»#»  cc^iOusf 

oi/  hopotreu  fMiri xu*  rex^fcpe'  Biiatfi  y*{  hr.  rooro  hofetuiui 
ifyov,  y,ti<  xeti  rail  ron%i i  ro  ra». — Alist.  Pol.  vif.  4. 

t  T®  fjitf  Vk  r,  huo  t#St#k  t*ctop  i^uk,  «biiK  *Toro>' 
to  it  rd>8'  ouotot;*  rkar/eucrt  loixit ,  ituot  hi  oox  irrip  if 
TOt(  Qom  to  uf  oohi  r»  rx>Tat%oo,  xxi  treiftp 

OTet{%Of  TO  U  TO  Tr,C  —  L)|*  CO)lu,  J|.  8. 
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hath  formerly  produced  such  tilings,  how 
comes  it,  that  it  doth  not  sometime  now 
produce  the  like ;  whence  becomes  it  for 
so  many  ages  altogether  impotent  and  idle  ? 
Is  it  not  the  same  kind  of  cause  ?  hath 
it  not  the  same  instruments  to  work  with, 
and  the  same  materials  to  work  upon? 
The  truth  is,  as  it  doth  not  now,  so  it  did 
not,  it  could  not  ever,  produce  such  effects; 
such  effects  are  plainly  improper  and  in¬ 
congruous  to  such  a  cause :  chance  never 
writ  a  legible  book  ;  chance  never  built  a 
fair  house  ;  chance  never  drew  a  neat  pic¬ 
ture;  it  never  did  any  of  these  things,  nor 
ever  will ;  nor  can  be  without  absurdity 
supposed  able  to  do  them  ;  which  yet  are 
works  very  gross  and  rude,  very  easy  and 
feasible,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  the 
production  of  a  flow  er  or  a  tree.  It  is  not 
therefore  reasonable  to  ascribe  those  things 
to  chance  :  to  what  then  ?  will  you  say,  to 
necessity  ?  If  you  do,  you  do  only  alter 
the  phrase  ?  for  necessary  causality  (as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  case,  and  taken  "without 
relation  to  some  wisdom  or  counsel  that 
established  it)  is  but  another  name  for 
chance ;  they  both  are  but  several  terms 
denoting  blindness  and  unadvisedness  in 
action ;  both  must  imply  a  fortuitous  de¬ 
termination  of  causes,  acting  without  de¬ 
sign  or  rule.  A  fortuitous  determination, 
I  say  ;  for  motions  of  matter,  not  guided 
by  art  or  counsel,  must  be  in  their  rise  for¬ 
tuitous  (insomuch  as  that  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  there  is  no  repugnance, 
and  we  may  easily  conceive  it  possible,  that 
the  matter  might  have  been  moved  other¬ 
wise;  there  being  therein  no  principle  ori¬ 
ginally  determining  it  to  this  more  than  to 
that  sort  of  motion  ;)  and  the  same  motions 
in  their  process  must  be  determinate,  be¬ 
cause  in  their  subject  there  is  no  principle 
whereby  it  can  alter  its  course.  The  same 
effect,  therefore,  of  this  kind,  if  necessary, 
is  casual  as  to  its  original,  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  may  be  said  to  come  from  chance ; 
if  casual,  is  necessary  in  the  progress,  and 
may  thence  be  said  to  proceed  from  neces¬ 
sity.  And  although  «  e  should  suppose  the 
beginning  of  these  causes  in  their  action, 
or  motion,  to  be  eternal,  it  were  all  one  ; 
for  whether  now,  or  yesterday,  or  from 
eternity,  infers  no  difference  (except  the 
entangling  our  minds,  and  encumbering  the 
case  with  impertinent  circumstances)  as  to 
our  purpose  ;  not  the  circumstance  of  the 
time,  but  the  quality  of  the  cause,  being 
only  here  considerable ;  the  same  causes 
(abstracting  from  all  counsel  ordering  them) 
being  alike  apt  or  inept  yesterday  as  to¬ 
day,  always  as  sometimes,  from  all  eternity 
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as  at  any  set  time,  to  produce  such  effects. 
Neither  can  we  therefore  reasonablv  attri¬ 
bute  the  effects  we  speak  of  to  necessity ; 
except  only  to  such  an  hypothetical  neces¬ 
sity,  as  implies  a  determination  from  causes 
acting  by  will  and  understanding;  of  such 
a  necessity  matter  is  very  susceptive ;  being 
perfectly  obedient  to  art  directing  it  with 
competent  force ;  as  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  it  by  reason  and  experience  altogether 
unapt,  without  such  direction,  of  itself  (that 
is,  either  necessarily  or  contingently)  to 
come  into  any  regular  form,  or  to  pursue 
any  constant  course  ;  it  being,  as  we  see, 
shattered  into  particles  innumerable,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  size,  shape,  and  motion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  variety  more  than  imaginable  ; 
thence  only  tit  in  their  proceedings  to  cross 
and  confound  each  other :  the  determina¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  such  causes  as  these,  to 
such  ends  and  effects,  can  be  only  the  re- 
suit  of  wisdont,  art,  and  counsel ;  which 
alone  (accompanied  with  sufficient  power) 
can  digest  things,  void  of  understanding, 
into  handsome  order,  can  direct  them  unto 
fit  uses,  can  preserve  them  in  a  constant 
tenor  of  action  :  these  effects  must  there¬ 
fore,  Isay,  proceed  from  wisdom,  and  that 
no  mean  one,  but  such  as  greatly  surpasses 
our  comprehension,  joined  with  a  power 
equally  great ;  for  to  digest  bodies  so  very 
many,  so  very  fine  and  subtile,  so  diverse 
in  motion  and  tendency,  that  they  shall 
never  hinder  or  disturb  one  another, "but  al¬ 
ways  conspire  to  the  same  design,  is  a  per¬ 
formance  exceedingly  beyond  our  capacity 
to  reach  how  it  could  be  contrived  or  accom¬ 
plished  :  all  the  endeavours  of  our  deepest 
skill  and  most  laborious  industry  cannot 
arrive  to  the  producing  of  any  work  not 
extremely  inferior  to  any  of  these,  not  in 
comparison  very  simple  and  base  ;  neither 
can  our  wits  serve  to  devise,  nor  our  sense 
to  direct,  nor  our  hand  to  execute  any  work, 
in  any  degree  like  to  those.  So  that  it  was 
but  faintly,  though  truly,  said  of  him  in 
Cicero,  concerning  things  of  this  kind, 
Nature  s  powerful  sagacity ,  no  shill,  no  hand, 
no  artist,  can  follow  by  imitation .* 

And  if  we  have  reason  to  acknowledge 
so  much  wisdom  and  power  discovered  in 
one  plant,  and  the  same  consequently  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  so  many  thousands  of  diverse 
kinds;  how  much  more  may  we  discern 
them  in  any  one  animal,  in  all  of  them  1 
the  parts  of  whom,  in  unconceivable  variety, 
in  delicate  minuteness,  in  exquisiteness  of 
shape,  position,  and  temper,  do  indeed  so 
far  exceed  the  other,  as  they  appear  de- 

•  NaturtP  solertiam  nulla  ars,  nulla  manus,  nemo 
opifex  consequi  possit  imitaudo  —  CYc  d«  .V.  D.  ix.  22 
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signed  to  functions  far  more  various  and 
more  noble;  the  enumeration  of  a  few 
whereof,  obvious  to  our  sense,  in  some  one 
living  creature,  together  with  conjectures 
about  their  manner  of  operation  and  their 
use,  how  much  industry  of  man  hath  it 
employed ;  how  many  volumes  hath  it  filled, 
and  how  many  more  may  it  do,  without 
detecting  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  what  is 
there  most  obvious  and  easy ;  without  pier¬ 
cing  near  the  depth  of  that  wisdom  which 
formed  so  curious  a  piece!  So  much  how¬ 
ever  is  palpably  manifest,  that  each  of  these 
so  many  organs  was  designed,  and  fitted  on 
purpose  to  that  chief  use,  or  operation, 
we  see  it  to  perform ;  this,  of  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  kind;  that,  to  preserve  the  indi- 
viduiun;  this,  to  discern  what  is  necessary, 
convenient,  or  pleasant  to  the  creature,  or 
what  is  dangerous,  offensive,  or  destruc¬ 
tive  thereto;  that,  to  pursue  or  embrace, 
to  decline  or  shun  it ;  this,  to  enjoy  what 
is  procured  of  good;  that,  to  remove  what 
is  hurtful  or  useless,  or  to  guard  from 
mischief  and  injury ;  that  each  one  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  such  apt  instruments,  suitable 
to  its  particular  needs,  appetites,  capaci¬ 
ties,  stations,  is  most  apparent;  and  I  must 
therefore  here  ask  again  (and  that  with 
more  advantage),  whence  this  could  pro¬ 
ceed;  w  hence  all  these  parts  came  to  be 
fashioned  and  suited;  all  of  them  so  ne¬ 
cessary,  or  so  convenient,  that  none  with¬ 
out  the  imperfection  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  creature,  some  not  without  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  can  be  wanting?  Who  shaped  and 
tempered  those  hidden  subtile  springs  of 
life,  sense,  imagination,  memory,  passion? 
w  ho  impressed  on  them  a  motion  so  regu¬ 
lar  and  so  durable,  which  through  so  many 
years,  among  so  many  adverse  contingen¬ 
cies  assailing  it,  is  yet  so  steadily  main¬ 
tained.'  Can  this,  however,  proceed  from 
giddy  chance,  or  blind  necessity?  could 
ever  (of  old  or  lately,  it  is  all  one)  sense¬ 
less  matter  jumble  itself  so  fortunately, 
into  so  wonderful  postures,  so  that  of  those 
innumerable  myriads  of  atoms,  or  small 
insensible  bodies  (which  compose  each  of 
these  curious  engines),  none  should  in  its 
roving  miss  the  way ;  none  fail  to  stop  and 
seat  itselt  in  that  due  place,  where  exactest 
art  would  have  disposed  it?*  Could  so 
many,  so  dim,  so  narrow  marks,  be  hit 
without  the  aim  of  a  most  piercing  and 
unerring  eye ;  without  the  guidance  of  a 
most  steady  and  immoveable  hand?  All 

*  F.rtXSi  r£»  u (X£>  arra\To.y  rr>  btarXecm,  to  - 

rtf(  «rt irfOf  it/J.rs.u  rvufaittetv’  xa.  raar;  tc- 
Xius  ii*ou*vui*r.<  xoci  «t**t*<  rot/f  tcA.tA,' 
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that  grace  and  beauty,  which  so  delights 
our  sense  beholding  it ;  all  that  correspon¬ 
dence  and  symmetry,  which  so  satisfies  our 
mind  considering  it ;  all  that  virtue  and 
energy,  extending  to  performances  so  great 
and  admirable,  must  they  be  ascribed  to 
causes  of  no  worth,  and  supposed  done  to 
no  purpose?  that  eye  which  reaches  the 
very  stars,  and  in  a  moment  renders  all 
the  world,  as  it  were,  present  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  that  useth  it ;  that  ear  which  per¬ 
ceives  the  least  stirring  of  the  air  about  it, 
and  so  subtly  distinguishes  the  smallest  dif¬ 
ferences  in  its  motion ;  that  tongue  which 
so  readily  is  composed  to  imitate  so  many 
petty  diversities  of  tmie  ;f  those  other  or¬ 
gans,  which  are  affected  by  the  least  breath 
or  vapour,  by  the  least  tang  or  savour, 
so  that  it  by  them  can  both  perceive  the 
presence,  and  distinguish  the  quality  of 
whatever  is  near,  that  it  may  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  missing  what  is  beneficial, 
nor  be  surprised  by  the  assault  of  what  is 
noxious  thereto ;  all  these  and  many  more, 
the  defect,  distemper,  or  dislocation  of 
which  would  be  disgraceful,  incommodious, 
or  destructive  to  the  creature  ;  all  these, 
I  say,  can  any  man,  endued  with  common 
sense,  or  ordinary  ingenuity,  affirm  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  cause,  than  from 
a  wisdom  and  power  incomprehensible  ?  f 
May  not  the  most  excellent  pieces  of  human 
artifice,  the  fairest  structures,  the  finest 
portraitures,  the  most  ingenious  and  useful 
inquiries,  such  as  we  are  wont  most  to 
admire  and  commend,  with  infinitely  more 
ease,  happen  to  exist  without  any  contri¬ 
vance  or  industry  spent  upon  them  ?  If  we 
cannot  allow  those  rude  imitations  of  na¬ 
ture  to  spring  up  of  themselves,  but  as  soon 
as  we  espy  them  are  ready  to  acknow  ledge 
them  products  of  excellent  art,  though  we 
know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work ; 
how  much  more  reason  is  there  that  we 
should  believe  those  works  of  nature,  so 
incomparably  more  accurate,  to  proceed 
also  from  art,  although  invisible  to  us,  and 
performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret 
hand?  I  can  assure  you,  of  those  w  ho  have 
with  greatest  attention  contemplated  these 
things,  and  who  pass  for  men  most  able  to 
judge  in  the  case  (even  those  who  have 
discovered  least  affection  to  religion,  or 
indeed  are  more  than  suspected  of  an 
aversion  from  it ;  whose  words  therefore 
may  be  taken  at  least  for  impartial  dictates 
of  common  sense),  that  even  from  such,  the 
irresistible  force  and  evidence  of  the  thing 

f  ride  (  hrvs.  lei . 
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hath  extorted  clear  and  ample  confessions 
to  this  purpose :  *  that  in  nature  nothing 
is  performed  without  reason  or  design ; 
but  every  thing  in  the  best  manner  and  to 
the  best  end,  beyond  what  is  done  in  any 
art,  is  frequently  asserted  and  assumed 
by  Aristotle  himself,  as  a  most  evident 
truth:  that  in  contriving  the  frame  of  our 
bodies  (and  the  same  holdeth  concerning 
the  bodies  of  other  animals),  a  wisdom 
inscrutable;  in  accomplishing  it,  a  power 
insuperable ;  in  designing  to  them  so  much 
of  decency  and  convenience,  a  benignity 
worthy  of  all  veneration  are  demonstrated, 
Galen  in  several  places,  with  language  very 
full  and  express,  yea  very  earnest  and  pa- 
thetical,  doth  acknowledge. t  That  who 
doth  attently  regard  a  locust,  or  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  or  any  other  viler  animal,  shall  every 
where  therein  discover  a  wonderful  art 
and  diligence,  is  an  aphorism  dropt  even 
from  the  gloomy  pen  of  Cardan.  J  That 
if  any  man  shall  view  thoroughly  all  the  in¬ 
struments  both  of  generation  and  nutrition, 
and  doth  not  perceive  them  to  have  been 
made  and  ordered  to  their  respective  offices 
by  some  mind  (or  intelligent  agent),  he  is 
to  be  reputed  himself  void  of  mind\\  (or  out 
of  his  wits),  is  the  expression  of  another 
person  well  known  among  us,  whom  few 
do  judge  partial  to  this  side,  or  suspicious 
of  bearing  a  favourable  prejudice  to  reli¬ 
gion.  Thus  doth  common  sense  from  these 
sort  of  beings,  whereof  there  be  innumer¬ 
able  exposed  daily  to  our  observation,  even 
singly  considered,  deduce  the  existence  of 
a  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  uncon- 
ceivably  great  ;  and  there  are  probably 
divers  others  (stones,  metals,  minerals,  Ike.) 
no  less  obvious,  even  here  upon  the  earth, 
our  place  of  dwelling,  which,  were  our 
senses  able  to  discern  their  constitution 
and  texture,  would  afford  matter  of  the 
same  acknowledgment^ 

II.  But  if,  passing  from  such  particu¬ 
lars,  we  observe  the  relation  of  several 
kinds  of  things  each  to  other,  we  shall  find 

*  Arist.  de  Tart.  An.  i.  1  — MaAAc*  o'  itrri  rbeotvixec, 
xcti  to  ttscXov  iv  role  rr.e  fvnue  i$yoie,  r,  iv  tok  rr, ;  nrvr.e. 

*H  (furie  ocii  troiti  ruv  ivbix6^^^  ro  (Sikrurrov.  —  l'liys. 

ii.  8. 

'II  Qutne  oCblv  (cXbyote  old i  fiarxy  rent.  De  Ccelo,  ii.  1 1 . 

"Evizcc  rou  ctrctvrot  urcc^xii  ractfocu.  Do  Anima,  iii.  12. 

t  Gal.  de  IMaeitis  Ilippoc.  et  Pint.  lib.  7,  de  Usu. 
Part.  3.  —  Oloe  ft-.v  itrri  r>,v  <ro$locvy  Otoe  Oi  rr,v  buvct[tAvy 
orroio;  r>,t  xty.<r'rerri ret,  &C. 

X  Card,  da  lariat,  vii.  27,  page  283. 
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tionis,  turn  nutritionis  -atis  perspexerint,  ncc  tanien 
eas  a  mente  aliqua  conditas,  ordinatasqueadsuaquas- 
cjue  otticia  viderint,  ipsi  profecto  sine  mente  ease  cen- 
bendi  sunt. —  Hobbes  a e  Hum.  cap.  1. 
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more  reason  to  be  convinced  concerning  the 
same  excellent  perfections  further  extend¬ 
ing  themselves.  By  such  comparison  we 
may  easily  discern,  that  what  speaks  much 
of  art  in  itself  singly  considered,  declares 
more  thereof  in  respect  to  other  things  ; 
and  that  many  things,  in  which  separately 
looked  upon  we  could  perceive  but  small 
artifice,  have  indeed  much  of  it  in  such 
relation  (which  although  seeming  in  them¬ 
selves  mean  and  despicable,  are  yet  very 
useful  and  necessary  to  considerable  pur¬ 
poses,  in  subserviency  to  the  convenience 
of  more  noble  beings  ;)  and  though  perhaps 
we  cannot  thoroughly  penetrate  the  relative 
use  and  design  of  every  thing  which  hangs 
up  before  us  in  nature’s  shop  (by  reason 
of  our  incapacity,  or  unskilfulness  in  her 
trade),  yet  we  shall  have  reason,  from  what 
we  can  plainly  discover,  to  collect  that  each 
piece  there  is  a  tool  accommodate  to  some 
use.  Is  there  not,  for  instance,  a  palpabie 
relation  between  the  frame,  the  temper, 
the  natural  inclinations  or  instincts,  of  each 
animal,  and  its  element,  or  natural  place 
and  abode  ;  wherein  it  can  only  live,  find¬ 
ing  therein  its  food,  its  harbour,  its  refuge? 
Is  not  to  each  faculty  within  (or  to  each  sen¬ 
sitive  organ)  an  object  without  prepared, 
exactly  correspondent  thereto  ;  which  were 
it  wanting,  the  faculty  would  become  vain 
and  useless,  yea  sometime  harmful  and  de¬ 
structive  ;  as  reciprocally  the  object  would 
import  little  or  nothing,  if  such  a  faculty 
were  not  provided  and  suited  thereto  ?  * 
As  for  example,  what  would  an  eye  (or  the 
visive  power)  signify,  if  there  were  not  light 
prepared  to  render  things  visible  thereto? 
and  how  much  less  considerable  than  it  is 
would  the  goodly  light  itself  be,  were  all 
things  in  nature  blind,  and  uncapable  to 
discern  thereby  ?  What  would  the  ear 
serve  for,  if  the  air  were  not  suitably  dis¬ 
posed  (made  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin; 
neither  too  resty  nor  too  fleeting,  but)  in  a 
due  consistency,  and  capable  of  moderate 
undulations  distinguishable  thereby?  The 
like  we  might  with  the  same  reason  inquire 
concerning  the  other  senses  and  faculties, 
vital  or  animal,  and  their  respective  objects, 
which  we  may  observe  with  admirable  con- 
gruity  respecting  each  other.  Have  not  all 
those  goodly  colours,  and  comely  shapes, 
which  in  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruits  of  plants  (I  might  add  in  gems  and 
precious  stones ;  yea  in  all  sorts  of  living 

*  El  rot.  o  ®lie  'Tt.‘Toirlxity  buvetit.iv  hi  Qietnxv.v 
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creatures)  we  behold,  an  evident  respect  to 
the  sight,  and  the  sight  a  no  less  visible 
reference  to  them  ?  Those  many  kinds  of 
pleasant  fragrancy  in  herbs,  flowers,  and 
spices,  have  they  not  a  like  manifest  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  smell,  and  it  to  them  ?  Could 
all  that  great  variety  of  wholesome,  sa¬ 
voury,  and  delicious  fruits,  herbs,  grains, 
pulses,  seeds,  and  roots,  become  so  con¬ 
stantly  produced,  otherwise  than  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  and  sustaining  living 
creatures  with  pleasure  and  content  ?  Is 
there  not  a  notorious  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  organs  of  taste,  di¬ 
gestion,  and  nutrition?  Are  there  not 
appetites  prompting,  yea  with  intolerable 
pain  provoking  each  living  creature  to  seek 
its  proper  sustenance  ?  and  doth  it  not  find 
in  the  enjoyment  hereof  a  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  unexpressible  ?  Let  me  add  : 
whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that  ordinarily  in 
nature  nothing  occurs  noisome  or  trouble¬ 
some  to  any  sense ;  but  all  things  whole¬ 
some  and  comfortable,  at  least  innocent  or 
inoffensive  ?  that  we  may  wander  all  about 
without  being  urged  to  shut  our  eyes,  to 
stop  our  ears,  our  mouths,  our  noses;  but 
rather  invited  to  open  all  the  avenues  of  our 
soul,  for  admission  of  the  kind  entertain¬ 
ments  nature  sets  before  us  ?  Doth  she 
not  every  where  present  spectacles  of  de¬ 
light  (somewhat  of  lively  picture,  somewhat 
of  gay  embroidery,  somewhat  of  elegant 
symmetry)  to  our  eyes,  however  seldom 
any  thing  appears  horrid  or  ugly  to  them  ? 
Where  is  it  that  we  meet  with  noises  so 
violent  or  so  jarring  as  to  offend  our  ears  ? 
is  not  there  rather  provided  for  us,  wher¬ 
ever  we  go,  some  kind  of  harmony  grate¬ 
ful  to  them  ;  not  only  in  fields  and  woods 
the  sweet  chirping  of  birds ;  by  rivers  the 
soft  warbling  of  the  stream ;  but  even  the 
rude  winds  whistle  in  a  tune  not  unplea¬ 
sant  ;  the  tossing  seas  yield  a  kind  of  solemn 
and  graver  melody  ?  All  the  air  about  us, 
is  it  not  (not  only  not  noisome  to  our  smell, 
but)  very  comfortable  and  refreshing?  and 
doth  not  even  the  dirty  earth  yield  a  whole¬ 
some  and  medicinal  scent?  Somany,  so  plain, 
so  exactly  congruous,  are  tlve  relations  of 
tilings  hereabout  us  each  to  other;  which 
surely  could  not  otherwise  come  than  from 
one  admirable  wisdom  and  power  conspiring 
thus  to  adapt  and  connect  them  together ;  as 
also  from  an  equal  goodness,  declared  in  all 
these  things  being  squared  so  fitly  for  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  and  convenience.  These  con¬ 
siderations  are  applicable  to  all  (even  to  the 
meaner  sorts  of)  animals  ;  which  being  the 
only  creatures  capable  of  joy  and  pleasure, 
or  liable  to  grief  and  pain,  it  was  fit  that  in¬ 


sensible  things  should  be  disposed  to  serve 
their  needs  and  uses ;  which  hath  been  with 
so  wonderful  a  care  performed,  that  of  so 
vast  a  number,  among  them  there  is  none 
so  vile  or  contemptible  (no  worm,  no  fly,  no 
insect),  for  whose  maintenance,  whose  de¬ 
fence,  whose  satisfaction,  competent  (shall 
I  say,  or  abundant)  provision  hath  not  been 
made,  both  intrinsical  (by  a  frame  of organs 
fitting  them  to  obtain  and  to  enjoy  what 
is  good  for  them,  to  shun  and  repel  what 
is  bad ;  by  strong  appetites  inciting  them 
to  search  after  and  pursue,  or  to  beware 
and  decline  respectively ;  by  strange  in¬ 
stincts  enabling  them  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  fit  for  them  to  procure  or  embrace, 
to  remove  or  avoid  ;)  and  extrinsical  also, 
by  a  great  variety  of  conveniences,  answer- 
able  to  their  several  desires  and  needs,  dis¬ 
persed  all  about,  and  every  w'here,  as  it 
were,  offered  to  them.  So  that  the  holy 
Psalmist  (considering  this  and  taking  up  on 
him  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  chaplain)  had 
reason  to  say  this  grace  for  them :  The  eyes 
of  all  wait  upon  thee  and  thou  givest  them 
their  meat  is,  due  season .  Thou  openest  thine 
hand,  and  satisjiest  the  desire  of  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing. c  But  especially  (that  which,  as 
reason  enables  us,  so  due  gratitude  obliges 
us,  and  prompts  us,  especially  to  observe) 
there  is  an  evident  regard  (so  evident  that 
even  Pliny,  a  professed  Epicurean,  couldnot 
forbear  acknowledging  it)  which  all  things 
bear  to  man,  the  prince  of  creatures  visi¬ 
ble  ;  they  being  all,  as  on  purpose,  ordered 
to  yield  tribute  unto  him,  to  supply  his 
wants,  to  gratify  his  desires  ;  with  profit 
and  pleasure  to  exercise  his  faculties ;  to  con¬ 
tent,  as  it  were,  even  his  humour  and  curio¬ 
sity.*  All  things  about  us  do  minister  (or 
at  least  may  do  so,  if  we  would  improve  the 
natural  instruments,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  us)  to  our  preservation,  ease,  or 
delight.  The  hidden  bowels  of  the  earth 
yield  us  treasures  of  inetals  and  minerals, 
quarries  of  stone  and  coal,  so  necessary, 
so  serviceable  to  divers  good  uses,  that  we 
could  not  commodiously  be  without  them  ; 
the  vilest  and  most  common  stones  we  tread 
on  (even  in  that  we  tread  on  them)  are 
useful,  and  serve  to  many  good  purposes 
beside  :f  the  surface  of  the  earth,  how  is  it 

*  Ejus  (hominis)  causa  videtur  cuncta  aliagcnuisse 
natura. —  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1. 

Ut  oinnis  rerum  untune  pars  tributum  aliquod  no¬ 
bis  conferret.  St  >>.  tU  BeneJ  i  B 

Neque  enim  necessitatibus  tantummodonostris  pro- 
visuin  est ;  usque  in  delicias  arnamur.—  Ibid. 

Ut  interdum  Proncea  i.o  tra  lCpicurea  esse  v  deatur. 
—  Cic.  de  iV.  D.  2. 

t  Vera  est  scntentia  Stoicorum,  qui  aiunt  nostra 
causa  mundum  esse  constructum.  Omnia  enim  qul- 
bus  constat,  quseque  generatex  se  nmndus.  ad  utiltia- 
tcm  hum  inis  accouunodata  sunt. — Ltict.  de  Ira,  13. 
c  Paul.  cxlv.  15,  16. 
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bespread  all  over,  as  a  table  well  furnished, 
with  variety  of  delicate  fruits,  herbs,  and 
grains,  to  nourish  our  bodies,  to  please  our 
tastes,  to  cheer  our  spirits,  to  cure  our  dis¬ 
eases!  how  many  fragrant  and  beautiful 
flowers  offer  themselves  for  the  comfort  of 
our  smell  and  the  delight  of  our  sight ! 
Neither  can  our  ears  complain,  since  every 
wood  breeds  a  quire  of  natural  musicians, 
ready  to  entertain  them  with  easy  and  un¬ 
affected  harmony.  The  woods,  I  say,  which 
also  adorned  with  stately  trees  afford  us  a 
pleasant  view  and  a  refreshing  shade,  shel¬ 
ter  from  weather  and  sun,  fuel  for  our  fires, 
materials  for  our  houses  and  our  shipping ; 
with  divers  other  needful  utensils.  Even 
the  barren  mountains  send  us  down  fresh 
streams  of  water,  so  necessary  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  our  lives,  so  profitable  for  the  fruc¬ 
tification  of  our  grounds,  so  commodious 
for  conveyance  of  our  wares,  and  main¬ 
taining  intercourse  among  us.  ^  ea  the 
wide  seas  are  not  (altogether  unprofitable) 
wastes;  but  freely  yield  us,  without  our 
tillage,  many  rich  harvests,  transmitting 
our  commerce  and  traffiek,  furnishing  our 
tables  with  stores  of  dainty  fish,  supplying 
the  bottles  of  heaven  with  waters  to  refresh 
the  earth,  being  inexhaustible  cisterns,  from 

whence  our  rivers  and  fountains  are  de¬ 
rived;  the  very  rude  and  boisterous  winds 
themselves  fulfil  God's  w'ord  (which  once 
commanded  all  things  to  be  good,  and  ap¬ 
proved  them  to  be  so)  by  yielding  manifold 
services  to  us ;  d  in  brushing  and  cleansing 
the  air  for  our  health,  in  driving  forward 
our  ships  (which  without  their  friendly  help 
could  not  stir),  in  gathering  together,  in 
scattering,  in  spreading  abroad  the  clouds  ; 
the  clouds,  those  paths  of  God,  which  drop 
fatness *  upon  our  fields  and  pastures.  As 
for  our  living  subjects,  all  the  inferior  sorts 
of  animals,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reckon 
the  manifold  benefits  we  receive  from  them  ; 
how  many  ways  they  supply  our  needs  with 
pleasant  food  and  convenient  clothing,  how 
they  ease  our  labour,  how  they  promote 
even  our  recreation  and  sport.  Thus  have 
all  things  upon  this  earth  (as  is  fit  and 
seemly  they  should  have)  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  disposal  of  the  great  Creator,  a 
reference  to  the  benefit  of  its  noblest  in¬ 
habitant,  most  worthy  and  most  able  to  use 
them :  many  of  them  have  an  immediate 
reference  to  man  (as  necessary  to  his  being, 
or  conducible  to  his  well-being ;  being  fitted 
thereto,  to  his  hand,  without  his  care,  skill, 
or  labour),  others  a  reference  to  him,  more 
mediate  indeed,  yet  as  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  ;  I  mean  such  things,  whose  useful- 
I’ sal.  cxlviii.  8.  *  Psftl.  lxv.  11,  12,  &C. 
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ness  doth  in  part  depend  upon  the  exercise 
of  our  reason,  and  the  instruments  sub¬ 
servient  thereto:  for  v,  hat  is  useful  by  the 
help  of  reason,  doth  as  plainly  refer  to  the 
benefit  of  a  thing  naturally  endowed  with 
that  faculty,  as  what  is  agreeable  to  sense 
refers  to  a  thing  merely  sensitive :  we  may 
therefore,  for  instance,  as  reasonably  sup¬ 
pose  that  iron  was  designed  for  our  use, 
though  first  we  be  put  to  dig  for  it,  then 
must  employ  many  arts,  and  much  pains, 
before  it  become  fit  for  our  use ; f  as  that 
the  stones  were  therefore  made,  which  lie 
open  to  our  view ;  and  which  without  any 
preparation  we  easily  apply  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  our  streets,  or  the  raising  of  our 
fences :  also,  the  grain  we  sow  in  our 
grounds,  or  the  trees  which  we  plant  in 
our  orchards,  we  have  reason  to  conceive 
as  well  provided  for  us,  as  those  plants 
which  grow  wildly  and  spontaneously ;  for 
that  sufficient  means  are  bestowed  on  us 
of  compassing  such  ends,  and  rendering 
those  things  useful  to  us  (a  reason  able  to 
contrive  what  is  necessary  in  order  thereto, 
and  a  hand  ready  to  execute),  it  being  also 
reasonable,  that  something  should  he  left 
for  the  improvement  of  our  reason,  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  industry,  lest  our  noblest 
powers  should  languish  and  decay  by  sloth, 
or  want  of  fit  exercise.* 

Well,  then,  is  it  to  a  fortuitous  neces¬ 
sity  (or  a  necessary  chance)  that  we  owe 
all  these  choice  accommodations  and  pre¬ 
eminences  of  nature?  must  we  bless  and 
worship  fortune  for  all  this  ?  did  she  so 
especially  love  us,  and  tender  our  good  ? 
was  she  so  indulgent  toward  us,  so  pro¬ 
vident  for  us  in  so  many  things,  in  every 
thing ;  making  us  the  scope  of  all  her  work¬ 
ings  and  motions  here  about  us?  Must  we 
change  style,  and  say,  fortune  pours  down 
blessings  on  our  heads,  fortune  crowns  us 
with  lovingkindness,  fortune  daily  loads 
us  with  her  benefits?  Shall  we  not  only  es¬ 
teem  these  good  things  her  gifts,  but  even 
acknowledge  ourselves  her  offsprings,  and 
reverence  her  as  our  mother ;  disclaiming 
so  noble  a  parent  as  Wisdom  Omnipotent; 
disowning  so  worthy  a  benefactor  as  So¬ 
vereign  Goodness?  0 brutish  degeneracy! 
O  hellish  depravedness  of  mind !  Are  we 
not,  not  only  wretchedly  blind  and  stupid, 
if  we  are  not  able  to  discern  so  clear  beams 
of  wisdom  shining  through  so  many  perspi¬ 
cuous  correspondences;  if  we  cannot  trace 
the  Divine  power  by  footsteps  so  express 
and  remarkable ;  f  if  we  cannot  read  so  le- 

* - Pater  ipse  colcndi.  Hand  facilem  esse  viain 

voluitj  &c. — Curis  acucns  inortulia  corda. —  Nri?. 

f  Oi/£  iaorov  ol/xcc^tv^ov  u^tixiy,  ofyaQorotwv,  Hi C.  — 
Acts  xiv.  17. 

f  Epict  i.  16. 
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gible  characters  of  transcendent  goodness ; 
but  extremely  unworthy  and  ungrateful,  if 
we  are  not  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  with 
hearty  thankfulness  to  celebrate  all  these 
excellent  perfections,  by  which  all  these 
things  have  been  so  ordered,  as  to  conspire 
and  co-operate  for  our  benefit?  Methinks 
the  very  perception  of  so  much  good,  the 
continual  enjoyment  of  so  many  accommo¬ 
dations,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of  so  many 
senses  and  appetites,  should  put  us  in  so 
good  humour,  that  when  we  feel  our  hearts 
replenished  with  food  and  gladness, g  when 
we  so  delightfully  relish  nature’s  dainties, 
when  we  with  pleasure  view  this  fair  scene 
of  things,  when  our  ears  are  ravished  with 
harmonious  sounds,  when  our  spirits  are 
exhilarated  with  those  natural  perfumes 
shed  about  our  gardens,  our  woods,  and 
our  fields,  we  should  not  be  able  to  forbear 
devoutly  crying  out  with  the  Psalmist,  O 
Lord ,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wis¬ 
dom  hast  thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  is 
full  of  thy  riches:  The  earth ,  O  Lord ,  is 
full  of  thy  mercy  and  bounty :  Lord ,  what 
is  man ,  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him!  or 
the  son  of  man ,  that  thou  mahest  such  ac¬ 
count  of  him  1  that  thou  hast  made  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands , 
and  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet  9 h 
Under  his  feet;  and  such  in  a  manner, 
according  to  proper  and  direct  meaning, 
are  all  those  things  which  we  have  as  yet 
touched  upon ;  so  many  arguments  of  the 
divinity  even  looking  downwards,  as  it  were 
(if  w  e  do  not  so  look  rather  like  beasts  than 
men),  w'e  may  upon  this  little  spot  of  our 
habitation  perceive  :  but  if,  employing  our 
peculiar  advantage,  we  lift  up  our  eyes  and 
minds  towards  heaven,  there  in  a  larger 
volume,  and  in  a  brighter  character,  we 
shall  behold  the  testimonies  of  perfection, 
and  majesty  stupendous  described:  as  our 
eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  radiant  light 
coming  thence,  so  must  the  vast  ampli¬ 
tude,  the  stately  beauty,  the  decent  order, 
the  steady  course,  the  beneficial  efficacy  of 
those  glorious  lamps  astonish  our  minds, 
fixing  their  attention  upon  them  ;  he  that 
shall,  1  say,  consider  with  what  precise  re¬ 
gularity  and  wbat  perfect  constancy  those 
v beyond  our  imagination)  vast  bodies  per¬ 
form  their  rapid  motions,  what  pleasure, 
comfort,  and  advantage,  their  light  and 
heat  do  yield  us,  how  their  kindly  influences 
conduce  to  the  general  preservation  of  all 
things  here  below  (impregnating  the  womb 
of  this  cold  and  dull  lump  of  earth  with 
various  sorts  of  life,  with  strange  degrees 

*  Acts  xiv.  17.  k  P.-nJ.  civ.  24  ;  cxix.  Cl  i  xxxiii. 

5  ;  viii.  4  ;  cxliv.  3  ;  viii.  G. 


of  activity),  how  necessary  (or  how  con¬ 
venient  at  least)  the  certain  recourses  of 
seasons  made  by  them  are ;  how  can  he  but 
wonder,  and  wondering  adore  that  tran¬ 
scendency  of  beneficent  wisdom  and  power, 
which  first  disposed  them  into,  which  still 
preserves  them  in,  such  a  state  and  order? 
That  all  of  them  should  be  so  regulated, 
as  for  so  many  ages  together  (even  through 
all  memories  of  time),  to  persist  in  the 
same  posture,  to  retain  the  same  appear¬ 
ances,  not  to  alter  discernibly  in  magni¬ 
tude,  in  shape,  in  situation,  in  distance 
each  from  other ;  but  to  abide  fixed,  as  it 
were,  in  their  unfixedness,  and  steady  in 
their  restless  motions;  not  to  vary  at  all 
sensibly  in  the  time  of  their  revolution  (so 
that  one  year  was  ever  observed  to  differ 
in  an  hour,  or  one  day  in  a  minute,  from 
another),  doth  it  not  argue  a  constant  will 
directing  them,  and  a  mighty  hand  uphold¬ 
ing  them?*  It  did  so,  Plutarch  tells  us,  to 
the  common  apprehensions  of  men  in  an¬ 
cient  times  ;  who  from  these  observations 
deduced  the  existence  and  notion  of  a  God  ; 
because,  saith  he,  they  took  notice  that  the 
sun ,  the  moon ,  and  the  rest  of  the  stars , 
taking  their  course  about  the  earth ,  did  con¬ 
stantly  arise  alike  in  their  colours ,  equal  in 
their  bignesses ,  in  the  same  places ,  and  at 
the  same  times.]  Reason  dictated  to  them 
what  the  inspired  Psalmist  sings  concern¬ 
ing  the  heavenly  host  ;  that  God  commanded, 
and  they  were  created ;  he  hath  also  esta¬ 
blished  them  for  ever  and  ever ,  by  a  decree 
that  shall  not  pass.'  And  surely,  those  ce¬ 
lestial  squadrons  could  never  be  ranged  in 
a  form  so  proper,  and  march  on  so  regu¬ 
larly,  without  the  marshalling,  and  w  ithout 
the  conduct  of  a  most  skilful  captain.  He 
that  can  seriously  ascribe  all  this  to  an  un¬ 
disciplined  and  unconducted  troop  of  atoms 
rambling  up  and  down  confusedly  through 
the  field  of  infinite  s^ace,  what  might  he 
not  as  easily  assert  or  admit  ? i  Certainly, 
he  that  can  think  so,  can  think  any  thing ; 
and  labour  were  vainly  spent  in  further 
endeavour  to  convince  him.  So  even  pa¬ 
gan  philosophers  have  judged ;  upon  whom 
what  impression  this  consideration  hath 

*  Ordo  autem  siderum  et  in  omni  teternitate  con- 
stantia  ncque  naturam  signiticat ;  est  enim  plena 
ratioms:  neque  fortunam,  auae  arnica  varietati  con- 
stantiani  respuit. —  dc.  de  Sat.  Dear.  ii.  1G. 

O’jbiTori  euv  tuax»ec  y.yeniv  vs  ruifx, 

ovbiiroTi  iv  titbit  fxxx^x  ysyonv  v,  rotrcbrcuv  rx‘i>.t)our** 

yiviiJv’  aAAa  tv  rorobTcu  btxarv.uxri  xxt  uv.xit,  oyii  i*a- 
pixiot,  oi/x  y,uuijPiov%  ou  jit tvv  oqOxX'UAv  vs  in^x  tv.v  irtfxv 
i'T?.iotixrr,<rt. — Chrys.  6  . 

f  ’A*/  rt  yx»  r,Xios  xxt  *§A r.»r,  xxi  rx  Xar'x  rvv  x<r- 
r^ikiv  rr,v  Ciroyv*  in^ivra  ouctx  f tsv  a>a-»AA it 

rote  Xt*!4****'  ,<rec  p*yib\9i%  xxt  xxrx  rorrcbs,  xxi 

xxrx  robg  xiroiif. — Plut.  de  Plac.  i.  G. 

‘  Psal.  cxlvii.  5,  G. 

J  Wa.  xl.  2G ;  xlv.  12;  Dan.  iv.  35;  Neb.  ix.G. 
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made,  we  may  learn  from  these  words  of 
one  among  them,  Cicero:  Who  (saith  he) 
would  call  him  a  man ,  that  beholding  such 
certain  motions  of  heaven ,  this  settled  ranks 
of  stars ,  all  things  there  so  connected  and 
suited  together ,  should  deny  there  were  a 
reason  in  them ,  or  should  affirm  those  things 
done  by  chance ,  which  by  no  understanding 
we  can  reach  u-ith  how  great  counsel  they 
are  performed ?  And,  Whut  other  thing 
(adds  he)  can  be  so  open  and  so  perspicuous , 
to  us  that  shall  behold  the  heavens  and  con¬ 
template  things  celestial ,  as  that  there  is  a 
most  excellent  Divinity  by  which  these  things 
are  governed  f  *  Thus  do  the  heavens  de¬ 
clare  the  glory  of  God ,  and  the  firmament 
shmceth  his  handywork:k  yea,  thus  we  have 
reason  to  acknowledge  with  Nehemiah, 
Thou ,  even  thou ,  art  the  Lord  alone;  thou 
hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with 
all  their  hosts ;  the  earth  and  all  things  that 
are  therein,  the  seas  and  all  that  is  therein ; 
and  thou  preservest  them  all.1  Thus,  every 
thing  above  and  below  us,  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  on  this,  on  that,  on  every  side  of  us, 
yields  more  than  a  simple  attestation  to  the 
existence  of  its  glorious  Maker ;  each  of 
them  singly,  several  of  them  together,  giv¬ 
ing  their  vote  and  suffrage  thereto,  f 

I II.  Yea,  which  was  the  last  considera¬ 
tion  intimated,  all  of  them  join  together 
in  one  universal  consort,  with  one  harmo¬ 
nious  voice,  to  proclaim  one  and  the  same 
wisdom  to  have  designed,  one  and  the  same 
power  to  have  produced,  one  and  the  same 
goodness  to  have  set  both  wisdom  and 
power  on  work  in  designing  and  in  produ¬ 
cing  their  being  ;  in  preserving  and  go¬ 
verning  it  :  for  this  whole  system  of  things, 
what  is  it,  but  one  goodly  body,  as  it  were, 
compacted  of  several  members  and  organs  ; 
so  aptly  compacted  together,  that  each  con- 
fe:s  its  being  and  its  operation  to  the  grace 
and  ornament,  to  the  strength  and  stability 
of  the  whole;  one  soul  (of  divine  Provi¬ 
dence;  enlivening  in  a  manner,  and  actua- 

•  Quis  hunc  hominem  dixerit,  qui  cum  tam  certos 
cceli  inotus,  tam  ratosa>trorum  ordines,  tamque  inter 
se  connexa  et  apta  viderit,  neget  his  ullrun  inesse  ra- 
tionern,  caque  casu  fieri  dicat,  quae  quanto  consilio 
girantur,  nullo  consilio  assequi  possumus? —  Cic.  de 
Nut.  l)eor.  ii.  38. 

Quid  potest  esse  tam  apertum,  tnroque  perspicuum, 
cum  coelum  suspeximus,  ccelestiaque  contemplati 
sumus,  quam  aliquod  esse  numen  prestantissirme 
mentis,  quo  ha?c  regantur  ? — Ibid.  ii.  2. 

rTt(  oi/ >  oi/Tcut  otOXto ;  xctt  rx?.atrcafos,  ui ;  ft if  ov^ot- 
»ci>,  hi  OotXetrrctt  zee i  yr,>.  d«  reeatirr,*  o’K'mm  tC- 
X{etr.etv  cCraus  atx{t(3r,%  xet't  r^ui'ct;  xoti  wxroe  ubtarrurov 
ra^jv,  tofti^uv  otLroftar&e  rctCrot  yivlcOeti,  aAAx  ftrt  rr^or- 
xvvlt*  rot  ctrctvra.  retZret  ftirct  <ro$icts  rr,s  rr^orrlxo’je,rl; 
ZtaiTxloLtjuvet Chrys.  ’  Atbf.  O'. 

t  Quocunque  te  tiexeris,  ibi  Deum  videbis  occur- 
rentein  tibi,  &c. —  Sen.  dr  lien*/,  iv.  8. 

t  iro.r.ffiv  o/s  a. y cello c  to  %{*,ertttovt  us  ro$oe  rb 

za/J^rro*,  cut  li/txrot  to  tziyurrot. — ]>as.  Ifavaeni.  A  et. 

*  Tsai.  xix.  1.  1  Neh.  Lx.  6;  Isa.  xxxvii.  1C. 
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ting  it  all?  Survey  it  all  over,  and  we  shall 
have  reason  to  say  with  the  philosopher, 
All  the  parts  of  the  world  are  so  constituted , 
that  they  could  not  be  either  better  for  use, 
nor  more  beautiful for  show*  In  it  we  shall 
espy  nothing  in  substance  superfluous  01* 
defective ;  nothing  in  shape  deformed,  in 
position  misplaced,  in  motion  exorbitant, 
so  as  to  prejudice  the  beauty  and  welfare 
of  the  whole. f  We  may  perhaps  not  dis¬ 
cern  the  use  of  each  part,  or  the  tendency 
of  each  particular  effect ;  but  of  many  they 
are  so  plain  and  palpable,  that  reason  obliges 
us  to  suppose  the  like  of  the  rest.  Even  as 
a  person  whom  we  observe  frequently  to 
act  with  great  consideration  and  prudence, 
when  at  other  times  we  cannot  penetrate  the 
drift  of  his  proceedings,  we  must  yet  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  hath  some  latent  reason,  some 
reach  of  policy,  that  we  are  not  aware  of ; 
or,  as  in  an  engine  consisting  of  many  parts, 
curiously  combined,  whereof  we  do  per¬ 
ceive  the  general  use,  and  apprehend  how 
divers  parts  thereof  conduce  thereto,  reason 
prompts  us  (although  we  neither  see  them 
all,  nor  can  comprehend  the  immediate 
serviceableness  of  some)  to  think  they  are 
all  in  some  way  or  other  subservient  to  the 
artist’s  design:  such  an  agent  is  God,  the 
wisdom  of  whose  proceedings  being  in  so 
many  instances  notorious,  we  ought  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  answerable  in  the  rest ;  such  an 
engine  is  this  world,  of  which  we  may  easily 
enough  discern  the  general  end,  and  how 
many  of  its  parts  do  conduce  thereto  ;  and 
cannot  therefore  in  reason  but  suppose  the 
rest  in  their  kind  alike  congruous,  andcon- 
ducible  to  the  same  purpose :  our  incapa¬ 
city  to  discover  all  doth  not  argue  any  de¬ 
fect,  but  an  excess  of  wisdom  in  the  design 
thereof;  not  too  little  perfection  in  the 
work,  but  too  great  an  one  rather,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  our  capacity  :  however,  we  plainly 
see  the  result  of  all  to  be  the  durable  con¬ 
tinuance  of  things,  without  interruption  or 
change,  in  the  same  constant  uniform  state ; 
w  hich  shows  that  in  the  world  there  is  no 
seed  of  corruption,  as  it  were  ;%  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  dissolution  or  decay  ;  nothing  that 
tends  to  the  discomposure  or  destruction 
of  the  whole :  each  ingredient  thereof  (of 
those  so  inconceivably  numerous)  consists 
within  its  proper  limits  ;  not  encroaching 
immoderately  upon,  not  devouring  or  dis- 

•  Omnc9  mundi  partes  ita  constitute  sunt,  ut  neque 
ad  usum  ineliores  potuerint  esse,  nec  ad  specicni  pul- 
chriores. — Cic  de  Nat.  l)eor.  ii.  34. 

t  v,  Qi/crte  rroiu  uarr.t,  ureXtirii  run  ctvety 

zetiut. — Arist.  iii.  de  Anim.  cap.  10. 

$'Pi '/true  xou  ccXXoiutrae  otvctMoCn  rot  xbtrfter  btr,vixue. 
— Anton,  vi.  15;  xii.  13.  t  ^ 

A i  uiv  yitierut  iretyettrrfXXova-t  rots  fOo^ccs,  eti  qQo:m 
xov^ito^m  rets  jyir  iff  its :  f a’  ix  t«x vtojv  xi ^ett\o;t.\U9 
trcurr.^ctbtetri/.it. — AllCt.  do  IMund.  cap.  V. 
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turbing  another  in  its  course ;  contrary 
qualities  therein  serving  to  a  due  tempera¬ 
ment,  opposite  inclinations  begetting  a  just 
poise,  particular  vicissitudes  conferring  to 
a  general  settlement ;  private  deaths  and 
corruptions  maintaining  the  public  life  and 
health,  producing  a  kind  of  youthful  vigour 
in  the  whole :  so  that  six  thousand  years 
together  hath  this  great  machine  stood, 
always  one  and  the  same,  unimpaired  in  its 
beauty,  unworn  in  its  parts,  unwearied  and 
undisturbed  in  its  motions.*  If,  then,  as 
Plutarch  says,  no  fuir  thing  is  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  hazard,  but  with  art  framing  it ;  f 
how  could  this  most  fair  comprehension  of 
all  fair  tilings  be  not  the  lawful  issue  of 
art,  but  a  by-blow  of  fortune;  of  fortune, 
the  mother  only  of  broods  monstrous  and 
misshapen  If  the  nature  of  any  cause 
be  discoverable  by  its  effects ;  if  from  any 
work  we  may  infer  the  workman’s  ability; 
if  in  any  case  the  results  of  wisdom  are 
distinguishable  from  the  consequences  of 
chance,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Architect  of  this  magnificent  and  beauti¬ 
ful  frame  was  one  incomprehensibly  wise, 
powerful  and  good  Being  ;||  and  to  conclude 
with  Cicero,  Esse  prcestantem  aliquam 
cp.ternamque  naturam,  et  earn  suscipiendam, 
adorandamque  hominum  generi  pulchritudo 
mundi,  ordoque  rerum  ccelestium  cogit  con- 
f'teri,§  the  sense  of  which  saying  we  cannot 
better  render  or  express  than  in  St  Paid’s 
words  :  The  invisible  things  of  God  by  the 
making  (or  rather  by  the  make  and  consti¬ 
tution)  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that, 

I  adjoin  after  him,  they  are  inexcusable 
who  from  hence  do  not  know  God  ;m  or 
knowing  him,  do  not  render  unto  him  his 
due  glory  and  service. 

*  Omnia  pereundo  servantur  ;  omnia  deinteritu  re- 
fonnantur,  &c —  Tertutl.  y ipo .'.  cap.  48. 

O  f xiyxg  xxi  Qxuy,xrrog  rijs  /xiyxXaorr.rog  xi/rou  xy,- 
Dreg  Na/~  Or.  43. 

Exxff’rcf  fju-Mii  xctQa.rTii  rtvi  xa'ktvZ  x« i  5s <ru.it  rZ 
SovXr.fMtn  reZ  rroir.axvTig  rolg  otxiiovg  bieiQvXarro*  ofoug, 

XXI  Yi  fAX^Y)  TOUT'mY  ti xlnx  yiY STXl  tZ  .TCCVTl. - 

Clnys.  Orat.  47.  18,  torn.  vi. 

t  Ot^s*  rZ »  xx\Zy  ilxYt  xxi  tug  irvxi  yiurai,  xXXx  fxirx 
nvog  nx*rig  br.luicv{yo'j<rrlg.— Plut.  Ue  Plac.  i.  6. 

|  Quod  si  munduin  etticere  potest  concursus  atomo- 
rum,  cur  porticum,  cur  templum,  cur  domum,  cur 
urbem  non  polcst,  (|ute  sunt  multo  minus  operosa,  et 
imilto  quidcm  t'aciliora?—  Cic.  de  Sat.  Dear.  if.  37. 

||  K cauog  xxXo>  ro.x.Xux  rixr'vog  <ro$o\j. — Eurip. 

§  Cic.  ii.  dc  Nat.  Door.  pagettlr ;  \ASi<rTOT*y»«f,  Epi- 
theton  Dei. — Find. 

“  Rom.  i.  20. 


5  IScKcbe  in  ffiolr. 

SERMON  VII. 

THE  BEING  OF  GOD  PROVED  FROM  THE 
FRAME  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Gen.  i.  27 - So  God  created  man  in  his 

own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him. 

The  belief  of  God’s  existence  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  religion,  if  which  be  not  well 
laid  in  our  minds  by  convincing  reasons,  the 
superstructures  standing  thereon  may  easily 
be  in  danger  of  being  shaken  and  ruined  ; 
especially  being  assailed  by  the  winds  of 
temptation  and  opposition,  which  every¬ 
where  blow  so  violently  in  this  irreligious 
age.  No  discourses  therefore  can  perhaps 
be  more  needful  (or  seasonably  usend), 
than  such  as  do  produce  and  urge  reasons 
of  that  kind,  apt  to  establish  that  founda¬ 
tion.  Of  such  there  be,  I  conceive,  none 
better,  or  more  suitable  to  common  capa¬ 
city,  than  those  which  are  drawn  from  ef¬ 
fects  apparent  to  men’s  general  observation 
and  experience,  the  which  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than 
unto  God;  that  is  (according  to  the  notion 
commonly  answering  to  that  name),  to 
a  Being  incomprehensibly  wise,  powerful, 
and  good.  Of  such  effects  there  be  innu¬ 
merably  many  in  this  sensible  world  among 
things  natural,  more  strictly  so  called,  that 
is,  subsisting  and  acting  w  ithout  immediate 
use  of  understanding  or  choice ;  the  con¬ 
stitutions  and  operations  of  which  (being 
evidently  directed  according  to  very  much 
reason,  and  to  very  good  purpose)  do  evince 
their  being  framed  and  ordered  by  such  a 
Being;  as  L  have  formerly,  with  a  compe¬ 
tent  largeness,  endeavoured  to  show.  But 
beside  those,  there  is  exposed  to  our  ob¬ 
servation,  yea  subject  to  our  inward  con¬ 
science,  another  sort  of  beings,  acting  in 
another  manner,  and  from  other  princi¬ 
ples  ;  having  in  them  a  spring  of  voluntary 
motion  and  activity;  not,  as  the  rest,  ne¬ 
cessarily  determined,  or  driven  on,  by  a 
kind  of  blind  violence,  in  one  direct  road 
to  one  certain  end  ;  but  guiding  themselves 
with  judgment  and  choice,  by  several  ways, 
toward  divers  ends;  briefly,  endued  with 
reason,  to  know  what  and  why ;  and  with 
liberty,  to  choose  what  and  how  they  should 
act ;  and  that  this  sort  of  beings  (that  is. 
we  ourselves,  all  mankind)  did  proceed 
from  the  same  source  or  original  cause,  as 
it  is  in  w  ay  of  history  delivered&nd  affirmed 
in  our  text,  so  I  shall  now  endeavour  by 
reason  (apt  to  persuade  even  those  who 
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would  not  allow  this  sacred  authority)  to 
show.  Indeed,  if  the  eternal  power  and 
divinity  of  God  may  (as  St.  Paul  tells  us) 
be  seen  in  all  the  works  of  God;’L  the  same 
peculiarly  and  principally  will  appear  ob¬ 
servable  in  this  masterpiece,  as  it  were,  of 
the  great  Artificer :  if  the  meanest  crea¬ 
tures  reflect  somewhat  of  light,  by  which 
we  may  discern  the  Divine  existence  and 
perfections ;  in  this  fine  and  best  polished 
mirror  we  shall  more  clearly  discover  the 
same:  no  where  so  much  of  God  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  in  this  work,  which  was  designedly 
formed  to  resemble  and  represent  him. 
This,  then,  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
Discourse,  That  in  man,  well  considered, 
we  may  discern  manifest  footsteps  of  that  in¬ 
comprehensibly  excellent  Being  impressed 
upon  him  ;  and  this  doubly,  both  in  each 
man  singly  taken,  and  in  men  as  standing 
in  conjunction  or  relation  to  each  other  : 
considering  man’s  nature,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  think  it  to  have  proceeded  from 
God ;  considering  human  societies,  we 
shall  see  cause  to  suppose  them  designed 
and  governed  by  God. 

I.  Consider  we  first  any  one  single  man, 
or  that  human  nature  abstractedly,  where¬ 
of  each  individual  person  doth  partake ; 
and  whereas  that  doth  consist  of  two  parts, 
one  material  and  external,  whereby  man 
becomes  a  sensible  part  of  nature,  and  hath 
an  eminent  station  among  visible  creatures  ; 
the  other,  that  interior  and  invisible  prin¬ 
ciple  of  operations  peculiarly  called  human : 
as  to  the  former,  we  did,  among  other  such 
parts  of  nature,  take  cognizance  thereof, 
and  even  in  that  discovered  plain  marks 
of  a  great  wisdom  that  made  it,  of  a  great 
goodness  hiking  care  to  maintain  it.  The 
other  now  we  shall  chiefly  consider,  in 
which  we  may  discern  not  only  but 

iueuiipar a,  of  the  Divine  existence  and  effi¬ 
ciency  ;  not  only  large  tracks,  but  express 
footsteps ;  not  only  such  signs  as  smoke  is 
of  fire,  or  a  picture  of  the  painter  that 
drew  it,  but  even  such  as  the  spark  is  of 
fire,  and  the  picture  of  its  original. 

1 .  And  first,  that  man’s  nature  did  pro¬ 
ceed  from  some  efficient  cause,  it  w  ill  (as 
of  other  things  of  nature)  be  reasonable 
to  suppose.  For  if  not  so,  then  it  must 
either  spring  up  of  itself,  so  that  at  some 
determinate  beginning  of  time,  or  from  all 
eternity,  some  one  man,  or  some  number 
of  men,  did  of  themselves  exist ;  or  there 
hath  been  a  succession,  without  beginning, 
of  continual  generations  indeterminate  (not 
terminated  in  any  root,  one  or  more,  of 
singular  persons.) 

*  Rom.  i.  20. 
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Now,  generally,  that  man  did  not  at 
any  time  in  any  manner  spring  up  of  him¬ 
self,  appears,  1.  From  history  and  common 
tradition ;  which  (as  we  shall  otherwhere 
largely  show)  deliver  the  contrary ;  being 
therein  more  credible  than  bare  conjecture 
or  precarious  assertion,  destitute  of  testi¬ 
mony  or  proof.  2.  From  the  present  con¬ 
stant  manner  of  man’s  production,  which 
is  not  by  spontaneous  emergency,  but  in 
way  of  successive  derivation,  according  to 
a  method  admirably  provided  for  by  na¬ 
ture.  3.  Because  if  ever  man  did  spring 
up  of  himself,  it  should  be  reasonable  that 
at  any  time,  that  often,  that  at  least  some¬ 
time  in  so  long  a  course  of  times,  the  like 
should  happen,  which  yet  no  experience 
doth  attest.  4.  There  is  an  evident  relation 
between  our  bodies  and  souls;  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  organs  of  our  bodies  being  won¬ 
derfully  adapted  to  serve  the  operations  of 
our  souls.  Now  in  our  bodies  (as  we  have 
before  showed)  there  appeared  plain  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  most  wise  Author  that  contrived 
and  framed  them ;  therefore  in  no  likeli¬ 
hood  did  our  souls  arise  of  themselves,  but 
owe  their  being  to  the  same  wise  Cause. 

Also  particularly,  that  not  any  men  did 
at  some  beginning  of  time  spring  up  of 
themselves,  is  evident,  because  there  is  even 
in  the  thing  itself  a  repugnance ;  and  it  is 
altogether  unconceivable  that  any  thing, 
which  once  hath  not  been,  should  ever 
come  to  be,  without  receiving  its  being 
from  another ;  and  supposing  such  a  rise 
of  any  thing,  there  could  not  in  any  case 
be  any  need  of  an  efficient  cause;  since 
any  thing  might  purely  out  of  nothing  come 
to  be  of  itself. 

Neither  could  any  man  so  exist  from 
eternity,  both  from  the  general  reasons 
assigned,  which  being  grounded  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing,  and  including  no  respect 
to  this  circumstance  of  now  and  then,  do 
equally  remove  this  supposition  (for  what 
is  in  itself  unapt  or  unnecessary  or  impro¬ 
bable  to  be  now,  was  always  alike  so;  the 
being  from  eternity  or  in  time  not  altering 
the  nature  of  the  thing;)  and  also  parti¬ 
cularly,  because  there  are  no  footsteps  or 
monuments  of  man’s  (not  to  say  eternal, 
but  even)  ancient  standing  in  the  world ; 
but  rather  many  good  arguments  (other¬ 
where  touched)  of  his  late  coming  there¬ 
into  ;  which  consideration  did  even  convince 
Epicurus  and  his  followers,  and  made  them 
acknowledge  man  to  be  a  novel  production. 
I  add,  seeing  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  some 
eternal  and  self-subsistent  Being  distinct 
from  man,  and  from  any  other  particular 
sensible  being  (for  there  is  no  such  being, 
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which  in  reason  can  be  supposed  author 
of  the  rest;  but  rather  all  of  them  bear 
characters  signifying  their  original  from  a 
Being  more  excellent  than  themselves ;) 
and  such  an  one  being  admitted,  there  is 
no  need  or  reason  to  suppose  any  other 
(especially  man  and  all  others  appearing 
unapt  so  to  subsist),  therefore  it  is  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  ascribe  eternal  self-subsistence 
to  man.  This  discourse  I  confirm  with 
the  suffrage  of  Aristotle  himself ;  who  in 
hi«  Physics  hath  these  words :  In  natural 
things ,  that  which  is  definite  and  better ,  if 
possible ,  must  rather  exist :  but  it  suffices 
that  one ,  the  first  of  things  immoveable ,  be¬ 
ing  eternal ,  should  be  to  others  the  original 
of  motion ;*  (I  subjoin,  and  by  parity  of 
reason  it  is  sufficient,  that  one  and  the  best 
thing  be  eternally  subsistent  of  itself,  and 
the  cause  of  subsistence  to  the  rest.) 

As  for  the  last  supposition,  that  there 
have  been  indeterminate  successions  of 
men,  without  beginning,  it  is  also  liable  to 
most  of  the  former  exceptions,  beside  that 
it  is  altogether  unintelligible,  and  its  having 
this  peculiar  difficulty  in  it,  that  it  ascribes 
determinate  effects  to  causes  indeterminate. 
And  indeed  it  hath  been  to  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  introduced,  than  to  evade  the  argu¬ 
ments  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
by  confounding  the  matter  with  imperti¬ 
nent  intrigues,  such  as  the  terms  of  infinite 
and  indeterminate  must  necessarily  produce 
in  man’s  shallow  understanding.  1  there¬ 
fore,  upon  such  grounds,  assume  it  as  a 
reasonable  supposition,  that  man’s  nature 
is  nowise  but  hath  proceeded 

from  some  cause. 

2.  I  adjoin,  secondly,  that  it  could  not 
come  from  any  sensible  or  material  cause, 
nor  from  any  complication  of  such  causes ; 
for  that  the  properties,  the  powers,  the 
operations  of  man’s  soul,  are  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  in  kind,  highly  elevated  in 
worth,  above  all  the  properties,  powers, 
and  operations  of  things  corporeal,  in  what 
imaginable  manner  soever  framed  or  tem¬ 
pered:  the  properties,  faculties,  .and  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  souls,  are,  or  refer  to,  several 
sorts  or  ways  of  knowledge  (sense,  fancy, 
memory,  discourse,  mental  intuition  ;)  of 
willing  (that  is,  of  appetite  toward  and 
choice  of  good,  or  of  disliking  and  refusing 
evil ;)  of  passion  (that  is,  of  sensible  com¬ 
placency  or  displeasure  in  respect  to  good 
and  evil  apprehended  under  several  notions 
and  circumstances ;  of  *i,T»xnnrlu,  or  self- 

*  'EV'T'Of  rat  3i7  to  7ifi;o/ji4iii«vl  xoc'i  to  (2ik- 
virrtv,  iav  i C [JUtXko*  ixettot  it  xa'i  l J 
tv,  to  Tfiirov  rwv  axity.rx*  a.tito*  cv,  tavcm  rat  uXXoif 
xi*r,rta>t. — Phys.  viSi.  7. 

F (hath  not  eprung  up  of  itself.  J 


moving  (the  power  and  act  of  moving  with¬ 
out  any  force  extrinsical  working  upon  it.) 
The  general  properties  of  things  corporeal 
are,  extension  according  to  several  dimen¬ 
sions  and  figures  ;  aptness  to  receive  motion 
from,  or  to  impart  motion  unto,  each  other 
in  several  degrees  and  proportions  of  velo- 
city  ;  to  divide  and  unite,  or  to  be  divided 
and  united  each  by  other ;  and  the  like, 
coherent  with  and  resulting  from  those. 
Now  to  common  sense  it  seems  evident, 
that  those  properties  and  these  are  toto 
genere  different  from  each  other ;  nor  have 
any  conceivable  similitude  unto,  connec¬ 
tion  w’ith,  dependence  upon,  each  other,  as 
to  their  immediate  nature.  Let  any  part 
of  this  corporeal  mass  be  refined  by  the 
subtlest  division,  let  it  be  agitated  by  the 
quickest  motion,  let  it  be  modelled  into 
what  shape  or  fashion  you  please ;  how  can 
any  man  imagine  either  knowledge  or  ap¬ 
petite  or  passion  thence  to  result?  or  that 
it  should  thence  acquire  a  pow'er  of  moving 
itself,  or  another  adjacent  body  ?  Even,  I 
say,  this  inferior  locomotive  faculty  is  too 
high  for  matter,  by  any  change  it  can  un¬ 
dergo,  to  obtain  :  for  we  (as  inward  expe¬ 
rience,  or  conscience  of  what  we  do,  may 
teach  us)  determine  ourselves  commonly 
to  action,  and  move  the  corporeal  instru¬ 
ments  subject  to  our  will  and  command, 
not  by  force  of  any  precedent  bodily  im¬ 
pression  or  impulse,  but  either  according 
to  mere  pleasure,  or  in  virtue  of  somew  hat 
spiritual  and  abstracted  from  matter,  act¬ 
ing  upon  us,  not  by  a  physical  energy,  but 
by  a  moral  representation,  in  a  manner 
more  easily  conceived  than  expressed  (for 
no  man  surely  is  so  dull,  that  he  cannot 
perceive  a  huge  difference  between  being 
dragged  by  a  violent  hand,  and  drawn  to 
action  by  a  strong  reason ;  although  it  may 
puzzle  him  to  express  that  difference:) such 
a  proposition  of  truth,  such  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  events  possible,  such  an  appearance 
of  good  or  evil  consequent  (things  no  where 
existent  without  us,  nor  having  in  them  any 
thing  of  corporeal  subsistence ;  nor  there¬ 
fore  capable  of  corporeal  operation),  are 
all  the  engines  that  usually  impel  us  to  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  these,  by  a  voluntary  application 
of  our  minds  (by  collecting  and  digesting, 
severing  and  rejecting,  sifting  and  mould¬ 
ing,  the  present  single  representations  of 
things,  by  an  immediate  interior  power,  in¬ 
dependent  from  any  thing  w  ithout  us),  we 
frame  within  ourselves.  And  even  such  a 
self-moving  or  self-determining  power  we 
cannot  anywise  conceive  to  be  in,  or  to 
arise  from,  any  part  of  this  corporeal  mass, 
how  ever  shaped  or  sized,  however  situated 
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or  agitated :  much  less  can  we  well  appre¬ 
hend  the  more  noble  faculties  to  be  seated 
in  or  to  spring  from  it ;  of  them  the  grossest 
and  the  finest,  the  slowest  and  the  nimblest, 
the  roughest  and  the  smoothest  bodies  are 
alike  capable,  or  rather  unlike,  uncapable. 
To  think  a  gross  body  may  be  ground  and 
pounded  into  rationality,  a  slow  body  may 
be  thumped  and  driven  into  passion,  a 
rough  body  may  be  filed  and  polished  into 
a  faculty  of  discerning  and  resenting  things ; 
that  a  cluster  of  pretty  thin  round  atoms r 
(as  Democritus  forsooth  conceited),  that  a 
well  mixed  combination  of  elements  (as 
Empedocles  fancied),  that  a  harmonious 
contemperation  (or  crasis)  of  humours  (as 
Galen,  dreaming  it  seems  upon  his  drugs 
and  his  potions,  would  persuade  us),  that 
an  implement  made  up  of  I  know  not  what 
fine  springs,  and  wheels,  and  such  mechanic 
knacks  (as  some  of  our  modern  wizards  have 
been  busy  in  divining),  should,  without 
more  to  do,  become  the  subject  of  so  rare 
capacities  and  endowments,  the  author  of 
actions  so  worthy,  and  works  so  wonderful ; 
capable  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  of  know¬ 
ledge  so  vast,  and  of  desires  so  lofty;  apt 
to  contemplate  truth,  and  affect  good ;  able 
to  recollect  things  past ,  and  to  foresee  things 
future;  to  search  so  deep  into  the  causes 
of  things,  and  disclose  so  many  mysteries 
of  nature  ;  to  invent  so  many  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  to  contrive  such  projects  of  policy, 
and  achieve  such  feats  of  prowess ;  briefly, 
should  become  capable  to  design,  under¬ 
take,  and  perform  all  those  admirable  ef¬ 
fects  of  human  wit  and  industry  which  we 
daily  see  and  hear  of;  how  senseless  and 
absurd  conceits  are  these !  how  can  we, 
without  great  indignation  and  regret,  en¬ 
tertain  such  suppositions!  No,  no;  it  is 
both  ridiculous  fondness  and  monstrous 
baseness  for  us  to  own  any  j  aventage  from, 
or  any  alliance  to,  things  so  mean,  so  very 
much  below  us.  It  is  indeed  observable, 
that  no  man  can  well,  or  scarce  any  man 
hath  disowned  the  receiving  his  being  from 
God,  but  hath  also  in  a  manner  disavowed 
his  own  being  what  he  is;  that  no  man, 
denying  God,  hath  not  also  withal  denied 
himself;  denied  himself  to  be  a  man  ;  re¬ 
nounced  his  reason,  his  liberty,  and  other 
perfections  of  his  nature ;  rather  than  ac¬ 
knowledge  himself  so  well  descended,  hath 
been  ready  to  confess  himself  no  more  than 
a  beast,  yea  much  less  than  probably  beasts 
are ;  a  mere  corporeal  machine,  a  ball  ot 
fate  and  chance,  a  thing  violently  tossed 
and  tumbled  up  and  down  by  bodies  all 
about  it.  But  let  these  degenerate  men 
i  ArUt.  dc  An.  i.  2. 
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vilify  their  own  nature,  and  disparage 
themselves  as  they  please,  yet  those  noble 
perfections  of  our  soul  speak  its  extraction 
from  a  higher  stock ;  we  cannot,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  them  well,  but  acknowledge  that, 

Mentem  e  coelesti  demissam  traximus  arcc; 

or,  as  Epicharmus  said  of  old,  that  man's 
reason  did  sprout  from  the  Divine  reason  ;* 
they  plainly  discover  their  original  to  be 
from  a  cause  itself  understanding  and  know¬ 
ing,  willing  freely,  resenting  things  (if  I  may 
so  speak),  and  moving  of  itself  in  a  more 
excellent  manner  and  degree. 

And  indeed  it  is  very  considerable  to  our 
purpose,  that  while  we  assert  the  existence 
of  God,  we  assert  no  other  thing  to  be, 
than  such  as  whereof  we  can  assign  a  ma¬ 
nifest  instance  or  example,  as  it  were,  al¬ 
though  in  degree  much  inferior ;  for  what 
can  in  any  degree  exist,  it  is  not  hard  to 
conceive  that  possible  to  exist  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  how  high  soever ;  what  is  in  kind 
possible,  is  in  any  perfection  of  degree  pos¬ 
sible  ;  yea,  what  we  see  in  a  lower  degree 
somewhere  to  exist,  doth  probably  other¬ 
where  exist  in  higher  perfection.  There 
is  therefore  scarce  any  attribute  commonly 
ascribed  to  God,  the  existence  whereof  we 
cannot  show  possible,  yea  very  credible,  by 
showing  some  degree  (I  use  this  word  in 
a  large  and  popular  sense,  not  regarding 
scholastical  nicety),  some  participation, 
some  semblance  (or,  if  you  please,  some 
shadow)  thereof  discernible  in  man ;  he 
being  indeed  a  small  picture,  as  it  were, 
wherein  God  hath  drawn  and  represented 
himself,  giving  us  to  read  that  of  himself 
in  this  small  volume,  which  in  its  proper 
character  and  size  we  could  never  be  able 
to  apprehend ;  each  letter,  each  line  of  his 
excellency,  beingin  itself  too  large  for  our 
eye  perfectly  to  view  and  comprehend. 

3.  We  are,  l  say,  not  only  God's  works, 
but  his  children ;  our  souls  bearing  in  their 
countenance  and  complexion  divers  express 
features  of  him;  especially  as  at  first  they 
were  made,  and  as  by  improvement  of  our 
capacities  they  may  again  become.  In  the 
substance  of  man’s  soul,  in  its  union  with 
things  corporeal,  in  its  properties  and 
powers,  we  may  observe  divers  such  re¬ 
semblances,  declaring  it  in  a  manner  to 
be  what  Seneca  did  say  of  it,  a  little  God 
harboured  in  human  body .f  For  its  God 
( inhabiting  light  inaccessible ),  being  himself 
invisible,  and  subject  to  no  sense,  discovers 
himself  by  manifold  effects  of  wisdom  and 
power ;  so  doth  our  soul,  itself  immediately 

*  'Of'Ulr  olvO^uvou  \eye  (  TifuJc'  a  to  rev  Buev  \6yev. 
— Epict.  Clem.  Alex.  Ser.  v.  page  441. 

t  Deus  in  huniauo  corporc  hospitans. 
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exposed  to  no  sense,  show  itself  by  many 
works  of  art  and  industry,  wherein  she  imi¬ 
tates  nature  and  the  works  of  God;  al¬ 
though  her  works  in  fineness  and  greatness 
do  indeed  come  infinitely  short  of  his.* 

As  God  by  his  presence  and  influence 
doth,  as  the  philospher  speaks,  contain  and 
heep  together  the  whole  frame  of  things ,  so 
that  he  withdrawing  them,  it  would  fall  of 
itself  into  corruption  and  ruin  ;  so  doth  the 
soul,  by  its  union  and  secret  energy  upon 
the  body,  connect  the  parts  of  its  body,  and 
preserve  it  from  dissolution,  which  pre¬ 
sently,  they  being  removed,  doth  follow. f 
As  he,  in  a  manner  beyond  our  concep¬ 
tion,  without  any  proper  extension  or 
composition  of  parts,  doth  coexist  with, 
penetrateth,  and  passetli  through  all  things ; 
so  is  she,  in  a  manner  also  unconceivable, 
every  where  present  within  her  bounds, 
and  penetrates  all  the  dimensions  of  her 
little  world.  %  * 

As  he  incomprehensibly,  by  a  word  of 
his  mind,  or  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  doth 
move  the  whole  frame  or  any  part  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  so  doth  she,  we  cannot  tell  how,  by 
thinking  only,  and  by  willing,  wield  her 
body,  and  determine  any  member  thereof 
to  motion. 

As  he,  not  confined  by  the  extension  or 
duration  of  things,  doth  at  one  simple  view 
behold  all  things,  not  only  present,  but 
past  and  future,  yea,  whenever,  wherever, 
however  possible ;  so  doth  she,  making  wide 
excursions  out  of  her  narrow  mansion,  in 
an  instant,  as  it  were,  or  with  a  marvel¬ 
lous  agility,  transcend  any  fixed  bounds  of 
time  or  place ;  surveys  in  her  thought  the 
most  remote  regions,  stopping  nowhere, 
and  passing  over  the  world’s  bounds  into 
spaces  void  and  imaginary ;  reviews  ages 
long  since  past,  and  looks  forward  into 
those  long  after  to  come;  sees  things  in 
their  causes,  and,  as  it  were,  beyond  them, 

- quid  mirum  noscere  mundum 

Si  possunt  homines,  quibus  est  et  inundus  in  ipsis, 
Excmplumque  Dei  quisque  est  in  imagine  parva  ? 

Muni/.  4. 

t  T rising,  x  • —  A/o  reXfiayrtev  iimv,  rev  puv  ccvOecotrov 
i-xiyuev%  uveti  diov  Ovr,Tov‘ t oy  hi  ovtotviov  tiyaci  diov,  aeayat- 

TOV  OtvU»CvTOV. 

Quern  in  hoc  mundo  locum  Deus  obtinet,  hunc  in 
homine  animus;  quod  est  illuc  materia,  id  in  nobis 
corpus  est. —  Sen.  Ep.  65. 

Deum  tc  scito  esse :  siquidem  Deus  est,  qui  viget, 
qui  sentit,  qui  meminit,  qui  providet,  qui  tarn  regit,  ct 
xnovet,  et  moderatur  id  corpus,  cui  preepositus  est, 
quam  hunc  mundum  princcps  ille  Deus  ;  et  ut  ipsum 
mundum  ex  quadam  parte  inortalem  Deus  eeternus, 
sic  fragile  corpus  animus  sempiternus  nip  vet.—  Cic.  in 
Somn.  Scip. 

t  t oitretv  Quffii. — Arist.  de  Mundo. 

£oxt,  rj  to  eruptet  rvviruv'  iliXOeCrxf  ouv  hot* vn- 

reti  xa.i  ri.irireu. — Arist.  de  An.  i.  y. 

J  H  'boxy  rose  rrif  hictvoiets  xnr.uotn  rottrr,  xetr’ 
ifoortccv  ifetirXoiroti  Tvj  xTirn,  xou  tt‘xt>{  eo^xvaiv' auov- 
xeti  xpurruv  irt^xnCovrx%  xxi  raJ  rXurtt  rr,( 
eixeupuvr,t  i*i{xop.i*rlt  Ac.— Greg.  Nyss.  Cat.  c.  10. 

VOL.  II. 


even  the  possibilities  of  things  that  never 
shall  be.* 

As  he  performs  nothing  rashly  or  vainly, 
but  always  with  wisest  design  to  the  best 
end  ;  f  so  doth  she  never  set  herself  on 
action  without  some  drift,  or  aim,  at  good 
apparent  to  her. 

As  he,  among  all  the  agitations  and 
changes  of  things  without  him,  abides  him¬ 
self  immoveable,  impassible,  and  immuta¬ 
ble  ;  \  so  is  she,  immediately,  at  least,  not 
disturbed,  not  altered,  not  affected  by  the 
various  motions  that  surround  her  ;  they  do 
not  touch  her,  they  cannot  stir  her  ;  among 
the  many  tumults  and  tempests  blustering 
all  about  her,  she  can  retain  a  steady  calm 
and  rest:  (Aristotle  himself  concluded  her 
to  be  unmoveable,  impassible,  unmixed,  and 
uncompounded.il)  So  fair  characters  are 
there  of  the  Divine  nature  engraven  upon 
man’s  soul :  but  one  chief  property  thereof 
we  have  not  as  yet  touched ;  whereof,  alas  ! 
the  lineaments  are  more  faint  and  less  dis¬ 
cernible  ;  they  being  in  themselves  origi¬ 
nally  most  tender  and  delicate,  and  thence 
apt  by  our  unhappy  degeneration  to  suffer 
the  most,  and  have  thence  accordingly  been 
most  defaced ;  goodness  I  mean ;  whereof 
yet,  I  shall  not  doubt  to  say,  many  goodly 
relics  are  extant,  and  may  be  observed  there¬ 
in.  There  do  remain,  dispersed  in  the  soil 
of  human  nature,  divers  seeds  of  goodness, 
of  benignity,  of  ingenuity,  which  being  che¬ 
rished,  excited,  and  quickened  by  good  cul¬ 
ture,  do,  to  common  experience,  thrust  out 
flowers  very  lovely,  yield  fruits  very  pleasant 
of  virtue  and  goodness.  We  see  that  even 
the  generality  of  men  are  prone  to  approve 
the  laws  and  rules  directing  to  justice,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  beneficence;  to  commend  actions 
suitable  unto  them,  to  honour  persons  prac¬ 
tising  according  to  them  ;  as  also  to  distaste, 
detest,  or  despise  such  men,  whose  princi¬ 
ples  or  tempers  incline  them  to  the  practice 
of  injury,  fraud,  malice,  and  cruelty ;  §  yea, 
even  them  men  generally  are  apt  to  dislike, 
who  are  so  addicted  to  themselves  as  to 
be  backward  to  do  good  to  others.  Yea 
no  man  can  act  according  to  those  rules  of 

*  Magna  et  generosa  res  est  humanus  animus,  in 
immensum  se  extendit,  nec  ullos  sibi  poni  nisi  com¬ 
munes  cum  Deo  terminos  patitur.  —  Sen.  Ep.  102. 

TeTa>,  xou  vevs  ay  xuZ*ZiTecl*  i v  reuirui 

ptivutv  TavT*  ino^ireci  ; — Greg.  Naz.  Or.  26. 

t  'O  ®£of  olViv  ttxrr.v  rrotii. — Arist. 

X  Xoyixo'O  xeti  ufoyeu  x»xctxrc{  rot  ut8»urovt 

Xoyixov  avxitrrr.ffccTO,  xxi  o’vvihy.o'i  ptharixus  ri  xeti 
etppviTUi  rov  £flyy  T<?  eoi.xeu  rev  vovv  rtu  trtfjputri, — Greg. 
Naz.  Or.  26. 

|| '  Ey  ti  rUv  xijtartu v  to  Crccfriiv  ctvrr,  xivr.nv,  de  All. 
i.3  ;  xrxOy.t,  i.  5  ;  iii.  5, 6,  Ac. ;  xuiyr.c,  xrXoZt.  iii.  6,  Ac. 

$  Qua)  autem  natio  non  comitatem.  non  benignita- 
tem,  non  gratum  animum,  ct  benefleii  memorem  dili- 
^it  ?  qu®  superbos,  quae  maleficos,  qiup  crudeles,  qmo 
ingratos  non  aspernatur,  non  odit? —  Cic.  de  Ltg.  i. 
page  305. 
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justice  and  goodness  without  satisfaction  of 
mind ;  no  man  can  do  against  them  without 
inward  self-condemnation  and  regret  (as  St. 
Paul  did  observe  for  us.c)  No  man  hardly 
is  so  savage,  in  whom  the  receiving  kind¬ 
nesses  doth  not  beget  a  kindly  sense,  and  an 
inclination  (eu  nomine ,  for  that  cause  barely) 
to  return  the  like  ;  which  inclination  cannot 
well  be  ascribed  to  any  other  principle  than 
somewhat  of  ingenuity  innate  to  man.* 

All  men,  I  suppose,  feel  in  themselves 
(if  at  least  not  hardened  by  villainous  cus¬ 
tom)  a  disposition  prompting  them  to  com¬ 
miserate,  yea  (even  with  some  trouble  and 
some  damage  to  themselves)  to  succour  and 
relieve  them  who  are  in  want,  pain,  or  any 
distress  ;  even  mere  strangers,  and  such 
from  whom  they  can  expect  no  return  of 
benefit  or  advantage  to  themselves. 

Many  examples  occur,  in  experience 
and  in  history,  of  men,  who,  from  dictates 
of  common  reason  and  natural  inclinations 
(which  in  this  case  are  not  to  be  separated 
both  arising  from  the  same  source  of  human 
nature),  have  been  very  apt  freely  and 
liberally  to  impart  unto  others  somewhat 
of  any  good  thing  they  possessed ;  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  own  ease,  pleasure,  profit,  unto 
others’  benefit ;  to  undergo  great  pains  and 
hazards  for  public  good  (the  good  of  their 
family,  of  their  friends,  of  their  country, 
of  mankind  in  general  ;f)  and  all  this  with¬ 
out  any  hope  of  recompense  ;  except  per¬ 
haps  that  commonly  they  might  have  some 
regard  to  the  approbation  and  acceptance, 
to  the  good-will  and  gratitude  of  them 
whom  their  beneficence  obliged  ;  which  in 
real  esteem  is  no  great  derogation  to  their 
noble  performances  ;  and  argues  only, 
there  is,  together  with  such  a  laudable  be¬ 
nignity  or  goodness  of  nature  (to  excite  and 
enliven  it),  implanted  a  natural  ambition 
also,  or  generosity  in  man’s  soul;  which 
being  well  moderated  seems  not  culpable  ; 
since  God  himself,  in  return  to  his  most 
free  beneficence,  doth  expect  and  require 
somewhat  of  thanks  and  praise  ;  so  much 
as  we  are  able  to  render  to  him. 

Yea  (although  our  adversaries  will  scarce 
admit  so  much,  for  that  not  supposing  any 
good  original,  they  are  unwilling  to  allow 
any  good  derivative;  they  are  as  ready  to 
exclude  all  humanity  as  divinity ;  they  have 
commonly,  as  no  opinion  of  God,  so  no 
good  opinion  of  men ;  feeling  little  good 
in  themselves,  they  are  willing  to  think  less 
to  be  in  others ;  so  projecting  to  excuse 

"  Quid  tam  laudabile,  quid  tam  a?qualiter  in  om¬ 
nium  animos  receptum,  quam  referre  bene  meritis 
gratiam  ?—Sen.  de  Bencf.  iv.  1C. 

Huicuni  rei  non  posuinius  legem,  tanquam  satis 
nature  cavisset.— /&»7i  iv.  17. 
t  Yicitamor  patriae,  laud  unique  cupido. 
c  Horn.  ii.  15. 
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themselves,  and  shroud  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  faults  under  the  covert  of  a  general 
naughtiness),  I  doubt  nottosay  there  have 
been  many  persons  in  all  ages  full  of  very 
single  and  sincere  good-will  toward  men, 
heartily  desiring  the  public  good,  and  com¬ 
passionating  the  evils  of  mankind  ;  ready 
with  their  best  endeavours  to  procure  and 
promote  the  one,  to  prevent  and  remove 
the  other,  from  principles  of  mere  ingenuity 
or  pure  nobleness  ;  that  with  unmoveable 
resolution  have  persisted  in  courses  tending 
to  such  ends,  although  in  them  they  have 
encountered  dangers,  disgraces,  and  trou¬ 
bles  from  the  ingrateful  world,  or  rather 
from  some  men  prevalent  therein,  their  envy 
or  spite.* 

In  fine,  the  wisest  observers  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture  have  pronounced  him  to  be  a  creature 
gentle  and  sociable,}  inclinable  to  and  fit 
for  conversation,  apt  to  keep  good  order,  to 
observe  rules  of  justice,  to  embrace  any  sort 
of  virtue,  if  well  managed,  if  instructed  by 
good  discipline,  if  guided  by  good  example, 
if  living  under  the  influence  of  wise  laws  and 
virtuous  governors.  Fierceness,  rudeness, 
craft,  malice,  all  perverse  and  intractable, 
all  mischievous  and  vicious  dispositions,  do 
grow  among  men  (like  weeds  in  any,  even 
the  best  soil)  and  overspread  the  earth,  from 
neglect  of  good  education  ;  from  ill  conduct, 
ill  custom,  ill  example  (it  is  the  comparison 
of  St.  Chrysostom  and  of  Plutarch.})  It 
is  favour  therefore,  I  conceive,  to  their  own 
habitual  depravations  of  nature  (or  perhaps 
to  some  prejudicate  opinions)  which  hath 
induced  some  men  to  make  so  disadvanta¬ 
geous  a  portraiture  of  human  nature,  in 
which  nothing  lightsome  or  handsome,  no 
lines  of  candour  or  rectitude,  do  appear ; 
but  all  seems  black  and  crooked  ;  all  is 
drawn  over  with  dusky  shades,  and  irregu¬ 
lar  features  of  base  designfulness  and  ma¬ 
licious  cunning;  of  suspicion,  malignity, 
rapacity ;  which  character,  were  it  true  (in 
that  general  extent,  and  not  proper  only  to 
some  monsters  among  men),  we  need  not 
further  seek  for  hell,  since  as  many  men, 
so  many  fiends,  appear  unto  us.  But  so 
commodious  living  here ;  so  many  offices 

*  Nec  est  quisquam  gentis  ullius,  qul  ducem  natu- 
ram  nactus  ad  virtutem  pervenire  non  possit. —  Cic. 

de  Leg.  1. Natura  nos  ad  mentem  optimam  genuit, 

adeoque  discere  meliora  volentibus  promptum  est,  ut 
vere  intuenti  mirum  sit  illud  magis  malos  esse  tam 
multos. —  Quin  til.  xii.  11. 
t  Z uov  ii/xi^ov.  7.U0V  iroXinxov. 

t  Chrysost.  tom.  v.  page  G13.  —  KotOxn^  *  yijt  ctscv 
Xjtoc^cc  xoci  irtosv  outret  rvyx&vri  yiu^yrreu  ii,  -roX?.^ 
inbtiMUTCti  tmv  ccxclvOuv  rvy  Qoqccv,  oOrut  ii  xai  *}  Qvrie  n 
Ytfxin^a.  xotXyj  ourm  bicc  rov  rroe.^xy<x.yovTct%  xcci  t$o(  rov 
ttjV  6t*i7rjf  xa^rbv  iriTY.biious  tyovrcc,  &c. 

Flut.^  de  sera  Num.  Vinci,  page  978.  —  Etiue  coy, v 
(xoipoiv  a{£T7j?  ocr  olvtc'v  Ql^bfxtyoct  t^  'o(  yivunv  rj/uvai  /3a- 
bi£ouoi>  xcci  to  yiyyocioy  a ><  io\v^oy  cci/rbcf ,  xcci  cvx  i$irr,Xov 
iTtQuxiv’  ilctvQu  ii  Taja  qCoiv  r r,v  xaxiocy  uno  xoci 

OfxiX.ui  QgcuXy,$  $Uii{b[xivov,  Sc  c. 
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daily  performed  among  men,  of  courtesy, 
mercy,  and  pity ;  so  many  constant  obser¬ 
vances  of  friendship  and  amity ;  so  many 
instances  of  fidelity  and  gratitnde  ;  so  much 
credit  always  (even  among  pagans  and  bar¬ 
barians)  preserved  to  justice  and  humanity 
(humanity,  that  very  name  doth  fairly  argue 
for  us),  do  sufficiently  confute  those  de- 
famers  and  slanderers  of  mankind,  do  com¬ 
petently  evidence,  that  all  good  inclinations 
are  not  quite  banished  the  world,  nor  quite 
razed  out  of  man’s  soul ;  but  that  even  herein 
human  nature  doth  somewhat  resemble  its 
excellent  original,  the  nature  divine. 

Thus  doth  man’s  nature  in  its  substance, 
as  it  were,  its  faculties,  its  manner  of 
operation,  resemble  God:  but  we  may  fur¬ 
ther  observe,  that  as  children  are  indeed 
in  complexion  and  feature  usually  born 
somewhat  like  to  their  parents,  but  grow 
daily  more  like  unto  them  (those  smaller 
lineaments  continually  with  their  bulk  and 
stature  increasing  and  becoming  more  dis¬ 
cernible  ;)  so  is  man  improvable  to  more 
exact  resemblance  of  God  ;  his  soul  hath 
appetites  and  capacities,  by  which  well 
guided  and  ordered  it  soars  and  climbs  con¬ 
tinually  in  its  affection  and  desire  toward 
Divine  perfection.  Man  hath  an  insatiable 
curiosity  and  greediness  of  knowledge  (his 
eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing ,  nor  his  ear 
filled  with  hearing  ;A)  he  never  rests  con¬ 
tent  with,  but  in  a  manner  despises  the 
notions  already  acquired  ;  always  striving 
to  enlarge  and  enrich  his  mind  with  intel¬ 
lectual  treasure.  So  doth  he  tend  nearer 
to  Divine  omniscience. 

And  as  his  searches  after  truth,  so  his 
desires  of  good,  are  in  a  manner  boundless. 
No  present,  no  definite  good,  can  long  de¬ 
tain  his  liking,  or  fully  content  him :  he 
soon  doth  suck  it  dry,  and  leaves  it  insipid  ; 
then  longs  and  hunts  after  fresh  entertain¬ 
ments:  he  seems  poor  to  himself  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  straitened  in  the  most 
ample  condition.  In  short,  he  ever  aspires 
to  somewhat  more  great  and  high  than 
what  he  enjoys ;  finding  in  himself  a  kind 
of  infinite  (at  least  indefinite)  ambition  and 
covetousness,  a  restless  tendency  after  fur¬ 
ther  degrees  of  joy  and  happiness,  so  doth 
he  shoot  himself  on  toward  that  highest 
mark  of  Divine  felicity. 

Being  sensible  of  his  own  mortal  and 
transitory  condition,  he  yet  seeks  to  live 
for  ever  in  his  name  and  memory,  labours 
to  perform  memorable  actions,  rears  last¬ 
ing  monuments  of  his  art  and  knowledge, 
of  his  wealth  and  power,  of  his  bounty  and 
munificence,  by  all  means  studying  and 
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striving  to  commend  himself  to  the  regard 
of  posterity  ;  thus  affects  he  another  sort 
of  likeness  unto  God,  even  a  kind  of  im¬ 
mortality  and  eternity. 

If  also,  being  through  Divine  grace 
awakened  out  of  that  drowsy  state  (which 
naturally  in  great  measure  hath  seized 
upon  all  men),  he  discovereth  his  moral 
or  spiritual  wants  and  imperfections ;  he  is 
then  apt  to  breathe  and  endeavour  a  nearer 
similitude  to  God,  even  in  goodness,  right¬ 
eousness,  and  purity ;  to  labour  in  getting 
continually  his  inclinations  more  rectified, 
and  his  passions  better  composed;  in  re¬ 
straining,  subduing,  destroying  inordinate 
self-love,  with  the  sensuality,  the  perverse¬ 
ness,  the  pride,  the  malice,  growing  from 
that  evil  root;  in  promoting  all  virtuous 
desires  and  affections,  especially  reverence 
toward  God  his  father,  and  charity  toward 
man  his  brother;  neither  then  can  he  be 
at  ease  or  well  content,  till  he  arrive  in 
such  dispositions  of  mind  to  that  nearness 
of  perfection  which  his  capacities  do  admit. 
And  a  man  thus  qualified  in  degree,  thus 
tending  in  desire  toward  higher  perfec¬ 
tion  in  goodness,  is  indeed  the  most  lively 
image  that  can  be  framed  of  God;  being, 
as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  renewed  to  an 
acknowledgment  (or  better  understanding 
of  himself,  of  his  Maker,  of  true  goodness) 
according  to  the  image  of  him  that  made  him.e 
1  might  also  propound  to  your  considera¬ 
tion  (that  tpt KTiKov  r'o  arfo;  <rov  K-nVavTa, 

as  one  of  our  Fathers  doth  call  it),  that 
natural  proclivity  observable  in  man  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  worship  God;*  to  embrace 
religion  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  and 
especially  on  all  occasions  of  need  or  dis¬ 
tress  to  have  recourse  unto  him,  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  of  his  relation  to  God.  It  is,  we 
see,  common  in  nature  for  all  creatures  to 
be  readily  acquainted  with  their  parents, 
to  run  after  them,  to  expect  from  them 
supply  of  wants,  succour  in  straits,  refuge 
and  defence  in  dangers;  from  hence  we 
may  easily  discern  to  what  parent  any  child 
belongs:  and  since  there  appears  the  like 
instinct  and  capacity  innate  to  man  (and 
indeed  to  him  alone,  whence  some  philoso¬ 
phers  thought  good  from  this  property  to 
define  man  a  creature  capable  of  religion  ;f) 
since  he  is  apt  to  entertain  notions  of  God, 
to  bear  in  lus  mind  awe  and  respect  toward 
him ;  since  he  is  ready  in  all  his  straits 
(when  other  helps  and  hopes  fail  him)  to 

•  Orlg.  in  Cels.  Testimonium  aniline  naturaliter 
religions'. —  TertiJl. 

t  Animal  religionls  capax. 

Animus  —  hoc  liabet  argumentum  divinitatis  suit, 
quod  ilium  divina  delcc tant.—  Sen.  Sat.  quast.  I.prscf. 
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lift  up  his  heart  and  voice  toward  Heaven 
for  assistance;  why  may  we  not  in  like 
manner  hence  discern,  and  with  like  reason 
infer,  that  man  is  also  in  especial  manner 
God's  child  and  offspring? 

I  might  also  adjoin,  that  the  very  power 
of  framing  conceptions,  although  imperfect 
and  inadequate,  concerning  God,  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  faculty  so  very  spiritual  and  sublime, 
that  it  argues  something  divine  in  man’s 
soul.  That  like  is  knoicn  by  its  like,*  was 
an  axiom  among  ancient  philosophers ;  and 
that  spiritual  things  are  spiritually  dis¬ 
cerned ,f  is  the  rule  of  a  better  master  in 
wisdom  than  they ;  and  beasts  surely,  be¬ 
cause  not  endued  with  reason,  have  no 
conceptions  concerning  man’s  nature  or  the 
matters  proper  to  him  (according  to  what 
rules,  by  what  methods,  to  what  purposes, 
he  doth  act ;)  so  in  likelihood  should  we 
not  be  able  to  apprehend  and  discourse 
about  things  appertaining  to  God,  his  na¬ 
ture,  the  methods  and  reasons  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  the  notions  of  eternal  truth,  the 
indispensable  laws  of  right,  the  natural  dif¬ 
ferences  of  good  and  evil,  with  such  like 
high  objects  of  thought,  except  our  souls 
had  in  them  some  sparks  of  Divine  under¬ 
standing;  some  cognation  with,  and  com¬ 
munication  from,  Heaven. 

I  shall  to  these  only  subjoin  one  further 
consideration  worth  attending  to ;  that  the 
wisest  and  most  considerate  men,  in  seve¬ 
ral  times,  only  by  reflecting  upon  their  own 
minds,  and  observing  in  them  what  was 
most  lovely  and  excellent,  most  pure  and 
straight,  have  fallen  upon,  and  conspired 
in,  notions  concerning  God,  very  suitable 
to  those  which  we  believe  taught  us  by  reve¬ 
lation  ;  although  contrary  to  the  prejudices 
of  their  education,  and  to  popular  conceits : 
many  admirable  passages  to  this  purpose 
we  may  find  dropped  from  the  mouth  of 
Socrates  and  the  pen  of  Plato;  in  Cicero, 
in  Epictetus,  yea,  in  the  least  credulous  or 
fanciful  of  men,  Aristotle  himself.  Whence 
plainly  enough  we  may  collect  how  near 
affinity  there  is  between  God  and  us ;  how 
legible  characters  of  the  Divinity  are  writ¬ 
ten  upon  our  souls;  how  easily  we  may 
know  God,  if  we  be  not  ignorant  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  that  we  need  not  go  far  to  fetch 
arguments  to  prove  that  God  is,  nor  to 
find  lessons  to  learn  what  he  is ;  since  we 
always  carry  both  about  us,  or  rather 
within  us ;  since  our  souls  could  indeed 
come  from  no  other  than  such  a  Being, 
whom  they  so  resemble  and  represent. 

•  A  list,  de  An.  i.  2, — i/juiu  opu-ict. 
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I  have  indulged  my  thoughts  somewhat 
freely  in  this  speculation,  yet  I  hope  not  al¬ 
together  impertinently,  for  that  (as  I  before 
alleged)  in  the  chief  of  God’s  works  (obser¬ 
vable  by  us)  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
his  glory  doth  chiefly  shine ;  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  most  discernible  to  us,  if  we  open 
our  eyes  and  apply  our  minds  thereto. 

1 1.  Thus  doth  human  nature,  being  in 
each  singular  man,  show  the  existence  of 
God.  as  its  original  author  and  pattern ; 
considering  also  men  as  related  and  com¬ 
bined  together  in  society,  some  glimpse  of 
a  Divine  power  and  wisdom  ordering  them 
toward  it,  and  preserving  them  in  it,  may 
be  perceived.  As  in  the  world  natural,  the 
parts  thereof  are  so  fitted  in  varieties  of 
size,  of  quality,  of  aptitude  to  motion,  that 
all  may  stick  together  (excluding  chasms 
and  vacuities),  and  all  co-operate  inces¬ 
santly  to  the  preservation  of  that  common 
union  and  harmony  which  was  there  in¬ 
tended;  so  in  the  world  political  we  may 
observe  various  propensions  and  aptitudes 
disposing  men  to  collection  and  coherence 
and  co-operation  in  society.  They  are  apt 
to  flock  together,  not  only  from  a  kind  of 
necessity,  discovered  by  reason,  for  mutual 
help  and  defence  ;  but  from  a  natural  love 
to  company  and  conversation,  with  an  apt¬ 
ness  to  delight  therein,  and  from  an  inbred 
aversation  to  that  solitude,  wherein  many 
great  appetites  natural  to  man  must  needs 
be  stifled.  They  are  also  marvellously  fitted 
to  maintain  intercourse  not  only  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  guide  thereof,  reason,  but  by  that  great 
instrument  of  it,  speech;  whereby  men 
impart,  and  as  it  were  transfuse  into  one 
another,  their  inmost  thoughts ;  which  fa¬ 
culty  doth  evidently  relate  unto,  and  plainly 
shows  men  naturally  designed  for,  society. 
In  order  thereto,  men  are  also  endued  with 
several  subordinate  inclinations  and  quali¬ 
fications  (arising  from  different  temper  of 
body,  or  disposition  of  mind)  requisite  to 
cement  society,  and  preserve  it  for  a  com¬ 
petent  durance  in  peace  and  order  ;  some 
few  being  made  very  sagacious  and  provi. 
dent,  and  thence  fit  to  direct  others ;  very 
quick  and  active,  thence  able  to  execute  ; 
others  of  a  high  spirit  and  courage,  thence 
affecting  and  disposed  to  command;  most 
others  being  dull  in  conceit,  or  heavy  of 
temper,  or  of  a  soft  spirit,  and  thence  apt 
to  follow,  content  to  rest  in  mean  state, 
willing  to  obey.  All  these  things  being  so 
ordered,  that  even  contrarieties  of  humour 
in  men  do  serve  to  settle  them  in  their  due 
place  and  posture ;  to  beget  and  preserve 
a  peaceful  union,  and  a  decent  harmony  of 
action  in  society ;  which,  supposing  all  men 
in  ability  and  inclination  more  like  or  equal 
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(able  to  do,  apt  to  affect  the  same  things), 
could  hardly  be ;  for  then  all  men  would 
be  competitors  and  strugglers  for  the  same 
thing,  and  so  none  would  easily  obtain  or 
peacefully  enjoy  it. 

Now  since  it  is  plainly  best  for  man  to 
live  thus  in  society,  many  great  benefits 
thence  accruing  to  him  (security  to  his  life, 
safe  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  industry, 
much  ease  by  mutual  assistance,  much  de¬ 
light  in  conversation ;  all  that  civil  people 
enjoy  of  convenience  beyond  barbarians 
and  savages,  or  indeed  above  beasts),  that 
men  are  so  disposed  and  suited  thereto,  is 
an  argument  of  mighty  wisdom  and  great 
goodness  in  that  cause  from  whence  all 
this  proceeded ;  and  such  a  cause  is  God. 

Thus  from  the  constitution  of  societies 
we  may  collect  a  provident  care  over  human 
affairs;  the  same  also  may  be  reasonably 
deduced  from  the  preservation  of  them ; 
for  although  man  be  inclined  unto  and 
fitted  for  society,  yet  being  an  agent  very 
free  and  loose  in  his  actions  (acting  contin¬ 
gently,  and  without  necessary  subjection  to 
any  settled  law  or  rule,  as  do  other  things 
in  nature),  no  ordinary  banks  will  con¬ 
stantly  retain  him  in  due  place  and  order ; 
so  that  the  course  of  affairs,  perverted  by 
some  men's  irregular  wills  and  passions, 
would  run  into  great  confusion,  did  not  a 
wise  care  also  continually  govern  things, 
seasonably  interposing  its  hand,  and  there¬ 
by  upholding,  retaining,  establishing  them 
in  order,  or  reducing  them  thereinto ;  did 
not  a  superintendent  power  restrain  the 
fierceness  of  tyrants,  the  ambition  of  gran¬ 
dees,  the  greediness  of  oppressors,  the 
wildness  and  precipitancy  of  factious  mul¬ 
titudes;  did  not  God  sometime  break  the 
arm  of  the  wicked;  or,  as  Job  speaks,  pour 
contempt  upon  princes,  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  mighty ;  if  he,  that  stilleth 
the  noise  of  the  seas ,  did  not  also  repress 
the  tumults  of  the  people ,g  Indeed,  as  in  na¬ 
ture  it  is  wisely  provided  that  tigers,  wolves, 
and  foxes  upon  the  earth,  that  kites  in  the 
air,  and  sharks  in  the  sea,  shall  not  so 
multiply  and  abound,  but  that  many  tame 
and  gentle  creatures  shall  abide  there  by 
them  ;  so  among  men,  that  (among  divers 
fierce,  ravenous,  crafty,  and  mischievous 
men)  so  many  poor,  simple,  and  harmless 
people  do  make  a  shift  to  live  here  in  com¬ 
petent  safety,  liberty,  ease,  and  comfort, 
doth  argue  his  especial  overwatching  care 
and  governance,  who  (as  we  are,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  experience,  taught  by  sacred 
scripture)  hath  an  especial  regard  unto  the 

*  Psal  xxi vi I  17  ;  x.  1."  ,  Job  xiL  21  ;  xxxviii.  IS  ; 
Psal.  cvii.  40 ,  txxv.  7. 
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poor  and  unto  the  meek ;  providing  for 
them,  and  protecting  them.h 

I  might  subjoin  those  significations  of 
Providence,  which  the  general  connection 
of  mankind  doth  afford;  things  being  so 
ordered,  that  several  nations  and  societies 
shall  be  prompted,  by  need  or  by  advantage 
mutual,  to  maintain  correspondence  and 
commerce  with  each  other ;  under  common 
laws  and  compacts,  that  so  there  should 
become  a  kind  of  union  and  harmony  even 
among  the  several  parts  and  elements,  as 
it  were,  of  the  human  world.  I  might 
consider  the  benefit  that  arises  (as  in  the 
natural  world  from  contrary  qualities  and 
motions,  so)  in  the  human  world  even  from 
wars  and  contentions ;  how  these  rouse 
men  from  sloth,  brush  away  divers  vices, 
ferment  and  purge  things  into  a  better 
condition :  but  I  will  not  strive  to  be  so 
minute  and  subtile. 

Here  I  shall  conclude  these  sorts  of 
argumentation,  inferring  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  common  effects  obvious  to 
our  sense  and  experience,  either  in  the 
greater  world  of  nature,  or  lesser  world  of 
man ;  by  which  God  doth  continually,  in 
a  still,  though  very  audible  voice,  whisper 
this  great  truth  into  our  ears.  There  be 
other  sort  of  effects,  more  rare  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  which  go  above  or  against  both 
those  streams  of  natural  and  human  things, 
whereby  God  doth  more  loudly,  as  it  were, 
and  expressly  proclaim  his  being  and  pro¬ 
vidence  ;  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall 
reserve  to  another  time. 

Grant,  we  beseech  thee.  Almighty  God, 
that  the  words  which  we  have  heard  this 
day  with  our  outward  ears,  may  through 
thy  grace  be  so  grafted  inwardly  in  our 
hearts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  the 
fruit  of  good  living ,  to  the  honour  and 
praise  of  thy  name ,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


I  iscltebe  in  (Gob. 
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THE  BEING  OF  GOD  PROVED  FROM 
UNIVERSAL  CONSENT. 

Psalm  xix.  3,  4 _ There  is  no  speech  nor 

language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard: 
their  line  (or  rather,  according  to  the 
LXX,*  their  voice)  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  Psalmist  doth  in  this  place  observe 
and  affirm  (very  plainly)  the  universality  of 

•  Who  read  obip  instead  of  Cip. 
i>  Psal.  cxlri.  7;  evil  41  ;  ix.  9;  x.  14  ;  xxxvll.  13. 
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religion ;  that  all  nations  did  conspire  in 
acknowledging  a  Divinity,  and  describing 
thereto  the  framing  and  conservation  of 
the  heavens.  He  supposes  the  heavens  to 
speak  an  universal  language,  heard  and 
understood  bv  all  people,  therein  glorifying 
God  and  declaring  him  their  maker. 

Upon  which  supposition  I  purpose  now 
to  ground  an  argument,  to  prove  (that 
which  formerly  by  several  other  kinds  of 
discourse  I  have  endeavoured  to  evince) 
that  great  fundamental  truth  concerning 
the  existence  of  God,  that  is,  of  one  in¬ 
comprehensibly  excellent  Being,  the  Maker 
and  Governor  of  all  things. 

The  argument  (to  be  short)  is  that  (as 
Lactantius  speaks)  universal  and  unanimous 
testimony  of  people  and  nations ,  through  all 
courses  of  time,  i rho  (otherwise  differing  in 
laneuace,  custom,  and  conceit)  only  have 
agreed  in  this  one  matter  of  opinion .*  This 
testimony,  in  itself  simply  taken,  hath  in¬ 
deed  (according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and 
judgments  of  wise  men)  no  small  force; 
but  seems  to  have  much  greater,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  source,  whatever  that  could  be, 
whence  it  was  derived.  As  to  the  thing 
absolutely  taken.  Aristotle  thus  ranks  the 
degrees  of  probability:  what  seems  true 
to  some  wise  men,  is  somewhat  probable ; 
what  seems  to  the  most  or  to  all  wise  men, 
is  verv  probable;  what  most  men,  both 
w  ise  and  unwise,  assent  unto,  doth  still 
more  resemble  truth ;  but  what  men  gene¬ 
rally  consent  in  hath  the  highest  probabi- 
litv,  and  approaches  near  to  demonstrable 
truth ;  so  near,  that  it  may  pass  for  ridicu¬ 
lous  arrogance  and  self-couceitedness,  or 
for  intolerable  obstinacy  and  perverseness, 
to  deny  it.  A  man  (saith  the  philospher) 
may  assume  what  seems  true  to  the  icise,  if 
it  do  not  contradict  the  common  opinion  of 
men ;  f  no  one  man’s  wisdom  (he  supposes) 
sufficient  to  balance  the  general  authority 
of  men.  Indeed,  when  extravagant  wits, 
and  pretenders  to  wisdom  (or  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  reach  in  knowledge),  shall  as¬ 
sert  things  evidently  repugnant  to  sense 
or  reason;  that  snow  and  coal  have  the 
like  appearance  (as  did  Anaxagoras;)  tliat 
all  motion  is  impossible  (as  Zeno;)  that 
contradictory  propositions  may  be  consist¬ 
ent  (as  Heraclitus ;)  we  may  add  to  those 
instances,  that  all  things  in  nature  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  chance  (as  Epicurus  and  his 
followers ;)  what  other  means  have  we 
(since  no  principles  can  be  more  evident 
than  such  propositions  as  they  reject)  to 

•  Testimoniam  populorum  aique  gentium  in  una 
hac  re  non  dUsidenlium.— Lad.  i.  2L 

t  OUT  Vi*  Ti{  TO  I'.XiZt  Ttif  •«»  fJ,r,  £»«»T.e* 
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1  confute  them,  or  to  decide  the  cause,  than 
making  appeal  to  the  common  sentiments 
of  mankind?  which  if  they  decline,  what 
have  we  more  to  do  than  to  laugh  at  or 
pity  them?  However,  surely,  he  needs  to 
have  a  very  strong  and  very  clear  reason  to 
show,  who  dares  to  withstand  the  common 
suffrage  of  mankind,  and  to  challenge  all 
the  world  of  mistake.  Now,  somewhat  to 
enforce  this  discourse,  but  more  to  evi¬ 
dence  the  matter  of  fact  upon  which  it  is 
grounded,  and  withal  to  make  good  that 
confirmation  thereof,  which  was  intimated ; 
I  shall  allege  some  few  testimonies  of  an- 
'  cient  philosophers  (that  is,  of  witnesses  in 
this  cause  most  impartial  and  unsuspected), 
selected  out  of  innumerable  others  extant 
and  obvious,  serving  to  the  same  purpose. 
We  are  wont  to  attribute  much  (saith  Se¬ 
neca)  to  what  all  men  presume ;  it  is  an  ar¬ 
gument  with  us  of  truth ,  that  any  thing 
seems  true  to  all ;  as  that  there  be  Gods,  tee 
hence  collect,  for  that  all  men  have  engrafted 
in  them  an  opinion  concerning  Gods;  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  nation  so  void  of  laws,  or 
'  good  manners,  that  it  doth  not  believe  there 
are  some  Gods ;  J  so  doth  he  assert  the  mat- 
I  ter  of  fact,  and  argue  from  it.  The  like 
!  doth  Cicero  in  many  places,  sometimes 
in  the  person  of  his  dialogists,  sometimes 
according  to  his  own  sense ;  pressing  this 
argument  as  very  weighty:  This  (saith  he, 
in  his  Tuseulan  Questions)  seems  a  most 
firm  thing,  which  is  alleged ,  why  we  should 
believe  Gods  to  be,  because  no  tuition  is 
so  fierce,  tw  man  so  wild,  whose  mind  an 
opinion  concerning  Gods  hath  not  imbued: 
many  think  amiss  concerning  Gods,  for  that 
uses  to  proceed  from  bad  custom,  but  all  do 
however  conceive  a  Divine  power  and  tuiture 
to  exist  —  Now  in  all  things  the  consent  of 
all  rntions  is  to  be  supposed  a  law  of  nature.  |j 
We  -hall  have  other  occasion  to  cite  divers 
1  places  out  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  confirm- 
j  ing  the  same  thing;  I  shall  now  only  add 
i  these  pregnant  words  of  Maximus  Tyrius: 

In  such  a  quarrelling,  and  tumult ,  and  jang- 
|  ling  (about  other  matters  of  opinion),  you 
I  may  see  this  one  by  common  accord  acknow- 
i  lodged  law  and  speech ,  that  there  is  one  God, 

X  Multum  dare  solemus  prsesumptioni  omnium  ho- 
I  minum,  apud  nos  veritatis  argumentuin  est  aliquid 
I  omnibus  rideri;  tanquam  Deos  esse  sic  colligitnus, 

Iquod  omnibus  de  Diis  opinio  insita  est ;  nec  ulla  gens 
usquain  est  adeo  extra  leges  morcs^ue  projects,  ut 
i  non  aliquos  Deos  credat.—  Sen.  Epttl.  cxviL  tide  de 
lienef.  iv.  4. 

|  Firmissimum  hoc  aflerri  videtur  cur  Deos  esse 
credamus,  quod  nulla  gens  tam  fera,  nemo  omnium 
tam  sit  immanis.  cujus  mentem  non  imbuerit  Deo- 
mm  opinio.  Multi  de  Diis  prava  sentiunt  (id  enim 
vitioso  more  etflei  solet;)  onines  tamen  esse  vim,  et 
naturam  divinam  arb'trantur.  —  Omni  autom  in  ro 
conscnsio  omnium  gentium  lex  naturae  putanda  est. 

I  —  Tusc.  i.  p.  2W ;  vide  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  page  22,  et  ii. 

I  page  53,  57 
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the  King  and  Father  of  all;  and  many  gods, 
the  children  of  God ,  and  ruling  together 
with  him :  this  the  Greek  says ,  and  this  the 
Barbarian  says;  the  inhabiter  of  the  con¬ 
tinent ,  and  the  islander;  the  wise  and  the 
unwise  do  say  the  same* 

Thus  it  appears,  by  testimony  abundantly 
sufficient  (to  which  also  all  histories  ancient 
and  modern  do  agree),  that  our  conclusion 
hath  been  the  catholic  and  current  doctrine 
of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  so  that  who 
denies  assent  thereto,  is  beyond  measure 
paradoxical,  and  belongs  to  a  sect  very  thin 
and  weak ;  is  in  opinion  what  a  monster 
is  in  nature ,  a  thing  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
couth  ;  as  a  lion  without  courage ,  an  ox 
without  horns ,  a  bird  without  wings  (as  the 
philosopher  speaks;)  a  thing  which  seldom 
haps  to  be,  and  that  never  without  some 
great  error  or  defect,  f 

But  if,  as  surely  he  will,  our  haughty 
adversary  shall  refuse  the  verdict  of  this 
grand  jury,  we  may  assert  its  authority,  not 
only  as  competent  in  itself,  but  as  more  con¬ 
siderable  in  respect  to  the  causes  whence 
it  proceeded,  or  from  the  manner  by  which 
this  general  consent  can  be  conceived  to 
have  been  produced  and  propagated  among 
men.  That  men  should  thus  conspire  in 
opinion  must  needs  proceed  either,  1 .  from 
hence,  that  such  an  opinion  was  byway  of 
natural  light  or  instinct  (as  the  first  most 
evident  principles  of  science  are  conceived 
to  be,  or  as  the  most  effectual  propensions 
toward  good  are)  implanted  in  man’s  na¬ 
ture  :  thus  Cicero  and  other  philosophers 
suppose  it  to  have  come.  In  him  it  is  thus 
said,  and  argued:  Since  not  by  any  insti¬ 
tution,  or  custom  ,  or  law,  this  opinion  is  esta¬ 
blished,  and  among  all ,  without  exception, 
a  firm  consent  doth  abide ,  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  Gods;  we  having  implanted, 
or  rather  inbred,  notions  concerning  them ; 
but  about  whatever  men  naturally  do  agree , 
that  must  needs  be  true :  we  must  therefore 
confess  there  are  Gods.%  Thus  doth  he 

*  'E»  tocoCtu  Si  roXipu j  xx'i  ffTotru  xxl  btx$uvix  ox 
ibois  «»  iv  ‘xot.ffr,  yrt  oucGu*ov  xxi  Xbyov,  on  ©so?  its 

?ravT,*v  /SotfiA iis  xeu  t urr.f’  xxi  tiioi  toAAo*,  ©£fl*J  TXibsg, 
ts?  ©taJ,  txZtx  bt  o’EXXr,*  Asyti,  xeti  o  Boc£/£a«o? 

X'.yu,  XXI  0  rTU£<*Tr>,  XXI  0  QxXXTTtOf,  X.X!  6  xou 

c  xtroCos. — DlSS.  i.  p.  5.  , 

t  E<  Si  s£l>£VO»TO  IV  TU  \lu.KX1TI  XlSvl  bCo  TOV  XXI  Ten; 

uOtot  xou  txtuvoi  xxi  xavitis  ytvos’  us  xbvfjt-cs  Asa/v,  us 
fisUf  XXlfOS,  US  Of  as  XTTlfOS — Id.  16. 

Kxi  ns  olx  a>  it^vW!  r»,v  toSv  p x^x^uv  90$ixr,  uyi 
ftr.biis  air  u>  I  is  xbiorr.rx  ij-ixurt,  ffinbi  x/^i^x>^6u<ri  ri^i 
6iu»%  x(x  yi  CiV/v,  r  olx  t.Viv,  xxi  x^a  yt  r.fjtM*  Qeovn- 
£000?,  *i  oi,  &c.— itlian.  \  nr.  ii.  31. 

$  Cum  enim  non  institute  aliquo,  aut  more,  aut  lege 
Fit  opinio  constitute,  maneatque  ad  unum  omnium 
lirma  consensio,  intelligi  necesse  est  esse  Deos,  quo- 
niani  insitas  eorum,  vel  potius  innatas  cognitiones 
liabemus ;  de  quo  autem  omnium  nature  consentit,  id 
▼erum  esse  necesse  est.  Esse  igitur  Deos  conflten- 
dura  est  —  De  Sat.  Dear.  i.  page  22 ;  tide  ii.  de  Sat. 
Dear.  53,  57,  &C. 
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draw  this  opinion  from  original  light  of 
nature.  Or,  2.  it  may  come  from  a  com¬ 
mon  inclination  in  man’s  soul,  naturally 
disposing  every  man  to  entertain  this  opi¬ 
nion,  whenever  it  is  propounded,  as  there 
is  in  our  eyes  a  natural  readiness  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  light,  whenever  it  shines  before 
us  ;  thus  others  explain  the  rise  thereof,  as 
Julian  particularly:  We  all  (saith  he)  with¬ 
out  being  taught  (without  any  painful  <*r 
long  instruction),  are  persuaded  that  a  Di¬ 
vinity  exists;  and  to  regard  it,  and  to  have , 
we  may  suppose ,  a  speedy  tendency  (or  re¬ 
course)  thereto;  being  in  such  manner  dis¬ 
posed  thereto  in  our  souls,  as  things  endued 
with  the  faculty  of  seeing  are  to  the  light:  || 
the  same  similitude  is,  as  I  remember,  used 
by  Plato  to  the  same  purpose.  Or,  3.  it 
may  come  hence,  that  some  very  preva¬ 
lent  reason  (obvious  to  all  men,  even  to  the 
most  rude  and  barbarous,  and  flowing  from 
common  principles  or  notions  of  truth) 
did  beget  this  agreement  in  them:  thus 
Plutarch  derives  it  from  men’s  common 
observation  of  the  stars’  constant  order  and 
motion ; a  so  St.  Paul  also  seems  to  imply 
the  knowledge  of  God  manifest  to  all  men 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
works  of  God  visible  therein ;  b  and  here 
(in  this  19th  Psalm)  the  prophet  may  seem 
to  intend  the  same,  although  it  be  not  cer¬ 
tain  he  does ;  for  that  general  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  glorifying  of  God  as  maker  of  the 
heavens,  which  he  avouches,  may  be  under¬ 
stood  as  well  the  consequence  as  the  cause 
of  this  religious  opinion.  Or,  4.  it  might 
from  some  common  fountain  of  instruction 
(from  one  ancient  master,  or  one  primitive 
tradition)  be  conveyed,  as  from  one  com¬ 
mon  head  or  source,  into  many  particular 
conduits.  Thus  the  author  of  the  book  de 
Mundo  (dedicated  to  Alexander)  seems  to 
deduce  it :  It  is  an  ancient  saying  (says  he) 
and  running  in  the  race  of  all  men,  that  from 
God  are  all  things,  and  by  God  all  things 
were  constituted,  and  do  consist. §  The  like 
Aristotle  himself  implies  in  a  notable  place, 
which  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to 
produce.' 

No  other  way  beside  one  of  these  can  we 
(following  experience  or  reason)  imagine, 
by  which  any  opinion  or  practice  should 
prevail  generally  among  men,  who  other¬ 
wise  are  so  apt  to  differ  and  dissent  in  judg- 

||  ni.rcj  Jiou  Site,  n  TSTSiVtada,  **.  t;« 

t«5to  i*  aiiro  «,  ciutu.  iliXTiSi/tutM 

Tctf  4.0Yoef  T.C.-  it-rtf  o)utu  T{Of  to  f  is  ra  /&!»>- 

t*.— Jul.  ad  lleraclitum.  .  ■  , 

$  -A^otroo  lu.  oo»  Tlf  Xoj-«.  xxi  rxT(io{  irri  xxrr> 
a,S(i-T ns,  it  ix  ©It5  Tit  T<t»T0t,  XX,  iix  ©wS  r.u.,  n- 
tirrr.xii. — Cap.  6. 

*  Plut  dc  Plac.  i  6.  b  Rom.  i.  19. 20. 

•  Mctaph.  xU.  8. 
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ment  about  things.  And  be  it  any  one  or 
more  of  these  ways  that  this  opinion  be¬ 
came  so  universally  instilled  into  men’s 
minds,  our  argument  will  thereby  gain 
weight  and  force :  if  we  assign  or  acknow¬ 
ledge  either  of  the  two  first  ways,  we  do  in 
effect  yield  the  question ;  and  grant  it  un¬ 
reasonable  to  deny  our  conclusion :  if  na¬ 
ture  forcibly  drives  men,  or  strongly  draws 
men,  into  this  persuasion  (nature,  which 
always  we  find  in  her  notions  and  in  her 
instincts  very  sincere  and  faithful,  not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  to  all  other  creatures), 
how  \ain  an  extravagancy  will  it  then  be 
to  oppose  it  ?  Also,  if  ive  grant  that  plain 
reason,  apparent  to  the  generality  of  men, 
hath  moved  them  to  consent  herein,  do 
we  not  therefore,  by  dissenting  from  it, 
renounce  common  sense,  and  confess  our¬ 
selves  unreasonable?  but  if  we  say,  that  it 
did  arise  in  the  last  manner,  from  a  com¬ 
mon  instruction  or  primitive  tradition  (as 
indeed,  to  my  seeming,  from  that  chiefly, 
assisted  by  good  reason,  it  most  probably 
did  arise),  we  shall  thereby  be  driven  to 
inquire,  who  that  common  master,  or  the 
author  of  such  tradition,  was:  of  any  such 
we  find  no  name  recorded  (as  we  do  of 
them  who  have  by  plausible  reasons  or 
artifices  drawn  whole  nations  and  sects  of 
people  to  a  belief  of  their  doctrine  ;)  we 
find  no  time  when,  no  place  where,  no 
manner  how,  it  began  to  grow  or  spread, 
as  in  other  cases  hath  been  wont  to  appear ; 
what,  then,  can  we  otherwise  reasonably 
deem,  than  that  the  first  deliverers  and 
teachers  thereof  were  none  other  than  the 
first  parents  of  mankind  itself,  who,  as  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  their  own  original, 
so  could  not  but  take  care  by  ordinary  edu¬ 
cation  to  convey  the  knowledge  thereof  to 
their  children ;  whence  it  must  needs  in¬ 
sensibly  spread  itself  over  all  posterities 
of  men,  being  sucked  in  with  their  milk, 
being  taught  them  together  with  their  first 
rudiments  of  speech  ?  Thus  doth  that  con¬ 
sideration  lead  us  to  another,  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  our  purpose ;  that  mankind  hath 
proceeded  from  one  common  stock  of  one 
man  ora  few  men  gathered  together ;  which 
dotli  upon  a  double  score  confirm  our  as¬ 
sertion  :  first,  as  proving  the  generations 
of  men  had  a  beginning;  secondly,  as  af¬ 
fording  us  their  most  weighty  authority  for 
the  doctrine  we  assert,  l'or,  1 .  supposing 
mankind  had  a  beginning  upon  this  earth, 
whence  could  it  proceed  but  from  such  a 
Being  as  we  assert?  who  but  such  an  one 
(so  wise,  powerful,  and  good)  could  or 
would  form  these  bodies  of  ours  so  full 
of  wonderful  artifice?  who  should  infuse 


those  divine  endowments  (not  only  of  life 
and  sense,  but)  of  understanding  and  rea¬ 
son  ?  Aristotle,  discoursing  about  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  animals,  says,  If  man  (or  any 
other  perfect  animal)  were  yyiyivb;,  he  mast 
he  necessarily  produced ,  either  as  out  of  a 
worm ,  or  as  from  an  egg.  *  But  is  it  not 
ridiculous  to  suppose  him  to  arise  in  either 
of  those  manners  ?  did  we,  did  ever  any 
one  in  any  age,  observe  any  such  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  man  ?  yet,  why  if  once  it  could 
be,  should  it  not  happen  sometime,  yea 
often  again,  in  some  part  of  the  earth,  in 
so  many  thousand  years?  what  peculiar 
lucky  temper  of  slime  can  we  imagine  to 
have  been  then,  which  not  at  sometime 
afterward,  not  somewhere,  should  appear 
again?  Experience  sufficiently  declares, 
that  more  is  required  to  so  noble  a  pro¬ 
duction,  that  men  no  otherwise  come  into 
the  world,  than  either  from  another  man 
(fitted  in  a  manner  curious  above  our  con¬ 
ception,  with  many  organs  most  exquisite¬ 
ly  suited  to  that  purpose),  or  immediately 
from  a  cause  incomprehensibly  great  and 
wise.  And  could  we  without  fondness  con¬ 
ceive  man’s  body  possibly  might  arise  (like 
mice,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  out  of 
the  mud  of  Nilus)  from  earth  and  water 
fermented  together,  and  organized  by  the 
sun’s  heat ;  yet  (as  more  largely  we  have 
discoursed  at  another  time)  we  cannot  how¬ 
ever  well  suppose  his  soul,  that  principle 
of  operations  so  excellent  (so  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  so  far  elevated  above  all  ma¬ 
terial  motions),  to  spring  up  from  dirty 
stuff,  however  baked  or  boiled  by  heat.  I 
ask  also  (supposing  still  this  notion  derived 
from  the  first  men),  2.  who  instilled  even 
this  notion  into  them?  why  they  should 
conceive  themselves  to  come  from  God,  if 
they  did  not  find  it  so ;  if  he  that  made 
them  did  not  sensibly  discover  himself  to 
them,  and  show  them,  that  to  him  they 
owed  their  being?  In  short,  if  they  did 
testify  and  teach  their  posterity,  that  they 
came  from  God,  we  can  have  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  them ;  nor  can  imagine  more 
credible  witnesses,  or  more  reasonable  in¬ 
structors  than  themselves  concerning  their 
own  original:  it  is  a  discourse,  this,  which 
we  find  even  in  Plato :  We  must  (saith  he) 
yield  credence  to  them  who  frst  avouched 
themselves  the  offspring  of  God ,  and  did 
sure  clearly  know  their  own  progenitors ;  it 
is  indeed  impossible  to  distrust  the  children 
of  the  Gods ,  although  otherwise  speuhing 
without  plausible  or  necessary  demonstra- 

•  De  Gencr.  Anim.  iii.  rap.  lilt.  Stoici  putant  homi¬ 
nes  in  omnibus  terri«  et  agris  generatos tanquam  tun- 
gos.  —  Luct.  vii.  4  ;  vide  Lips  1‘hys.  Stoic,  ili.  3. 
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tions ;  but,  following  law ,  we  must  believe 
them ,  as  testifying  about  matters  peculiarly 
belonging  to  themselves* 

Thus  do  these  two  notions,  that  of  ge¬ 
neral  tradition  concerning  God,  and  that 
concerning  man’s  origin  upon  earth  from 
one  stock,  mutually  support  and  defend 
each  other. f  And  indeed,  concerning  the 
latter,  there  be  divers  other  arguments  of 
the  same  kind,  although  perhaps  hardly 
any  so  clear  and  valid,  confirming  it ;  I 
mean  divers  common  opinions,  stories,  and 
practices,  of  an  unaccountable  rise,  which 
cannot  be  well  deemed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  so  universally  diffused  among 
men,  otherwise  than  from  this  fountain. 
I  think  it  worth  the  while  to  propound 
some  instances  thereof,  of  each  kind. 

Even  this  opinion,  or  story,  itself,  con¬ 
cerning  mankind  proceeding  from  one  sin¬ 
gle  or  very  narrow  stock,  Mas  commonly 
received,  and  that  from  this  head  of  tradi¬ 
tion  ; d  as  also  divers  other  concerning  the 
nature  and  state  of  man.  That  God  did 
form  man  and  breathe  his  soul  into  him 
(as  Aratus  says,  that  we  are  God's  off¬ 
spring ■,  and,  as  Cicero  speaks,  that  we  have 
our  souls  drawn  and  dropped  from  the  Di¬ 
vine  nature  J),  might  be  shoMn  by  innume¬ 
rable  testimonies  to  have  been  a  general 
opinion;  which  although  it  have  a  very 
strong  foundation  in  reason,  yet  it  seems 
rather  to  have  obtained  by  virtue  of  tradi¬ 
tion. 

That  man  Mas  formed  after  the  image 
of  God,  and  doth  much  resemble  him,  M  as 
also  a  general  opinion,  as  Aristotle  himself 
observes ;  ||  and  Ovid  most  expressly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M’hat  he  found  set  doun  in 
ancient  stories. § 

That  man’s  soul  is  immortal,  and  des¬ 
tined  to  a  future  state  of  life,  in  joy  or  pain 
respectively,  according  to  his  merits  or 
demerits  in  this  life ; e  that  there  should 
accordingly  pass  severe  scrutinies  and  judg¬ 
ments  after  death  upon  the  actions  of  this 
life ;  that  there  M-ere  places  provided  of 
rest  and  pleasure  for  good  men,  of  horror 
and  misery  for  bad  men  departed  ;  M-ere 
opinions  that  did  commonly  possess  men’s 

v*  Wuo-Tiov  rots  lifr.xotri v  ty.-r^orOiv,  ixyovoig  fM>  6iZv 
c.0’iv,  uji  trccffjj;  b*  rtoxj  rcig  ocCtoJh  tr*oyo>ovg  libo- 

etbivetrof  oi>>  6i£v  rrecjrir  etirurr i.v,  xeart^  ctvio  vi  tl- 
xcr&t  xou  otvce.yxet.iCu>  etrobii^tatv  Xiyoutrtv,  et\X’  ug  oixtiet 

c<lcxc\j<ti>  ccrotyytX.An>,  iroLc-voug  tw  >ou,oj  rio‘Tti/Tto>  _ 

Tim.  p.  1053. 

t - QU#  lingalft  VOS  forte  non  movent,  uni- 

versa  certe  inter  se  connexa,  atque  conjunct^  movere 
dcbebimt. —  Cir.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 

t  A  natura  diviua  haustos  animos  et  delibutos  ha- 
beinus. —  Cir.  Ditin.  1. 

Ji  "  AvO^onrtubug  did:,  Sec. — Mctaph.  xii.  8. 

b»  rx>rtg  xai  ret  itbr,  totvroig  a fofxoicZci,  oCrce 
xcti  ro'jg  £iov(  rai>  6t £>. — Polit.  i.  1. 

$  Hnxit  ad  efttgiem. 

d  Fide  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  r  p.  401. 

•  Clem.  Str.  v.  p.  442. 


minds;  none  of  them,  it  seems,  upon  the 
force  of  any  arguments  having  a  common 
influence  upon  men’s  minds  (such  as  philo¬ 
sophers  did  by  speculation  invent,  being 
indeed  too  subtile  for  vulgar  capacities  to 
apprehend,  and  scarce  able  to  persuade 
themselves),  but  rather  from  their  educa¬ 
tion,  continued  through  all  times,  and  com¬ 
mencing  from  that  head  we  speak  of ;  as 
even  such  philosophers  themselves  confess: 
We  must  (says  Plato)  believe  the  reports  of 
this  kind  (speaking  about  these  matters), 
being  so  many ,  and  so  very  ancient:*  and, 
We  suppose  (saith  Cicero)  that  souls  abide 
after  death,  from  the  consent  of  all  nations  ,-f 
And,  I  cannot  (saith  he  again)  assent  unto 
those ,  who  have  lately  begun  to  discourse , 
that  souls  do  perish  together  ivith  bodies ,  and 
that  all  things  are  blotted  out  by  death .-  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  doth  more  prevail 
with  me. %  And,  When  (saitli  Seneca)  we  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  the  eternity  of  souls ,  the  con¬ 
sent  of  men  either  fearing  or  worshipping  the 
Inferi  (that  is,  the  state  of  things  after  death) 
hath  no  slight  moment  with  us.  ||  Even 
Celsus  himself  (an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
and  great  enemy  of  our  faith)  confesses, 
that  divine  men  had  delivered  it,  that  happy 
souls  should  enjoy  a  happy  life  hereafter .§ 

The  opinion  concerning  man  having 
sometimes  been  in  a  better  state  (both  in 
regard  to  complexion  of  mind,  and  out¬ 
ward  accommodations  of  life),  but  that  he 
did  by  his  Milful  miscarriages  fall  thence 
into  this  wretched  condition  of  proneness 
to  sin,  and  subjection  to  sorrow,  Mas  an 
ancient  doctrine^  (if  we  take  Plato’s  M-ord ;) 
and  concerning  it  Cicero  hath  these  re¬ 
markable  words:  From  which  errors  and 
miseries  of  human  life ,  ice  may  (saith  he) 
conclude,  that  sometime  those  ancient  pro¬ 
phets,  or  interpreters  of  the  Divine  mind  in 
the  delivery  of  holy  mysteries,  who  have  said 
that  we  are  bom  to  undergo  punishments  for 
the  faults  committed  in  a  former  life ,  may 
seem  to  have  understood  somewhat.  X —  (It 
is  true,  these  authors  assign  this  fall  to  the 

*  FT i(TT\‘jii>  b;  T et.g  otXX otig  Qr.uotig  ts ret  roieeZ - 

ra,  ourco  roXXetig  xeti  c^obooc  retXcueug  ovtrottg.  —  Plat.  de 
Leg.  2;  vide  Gorg.  sub  fin. 

t  Permanere  animos  arbitrainur  consensu  nationum 
omnium. —  Cic.  Tusr.  1. 

$  Neque  enim  assentior  iis,  qui  ha*c  nuper  disse- 
rere  copperunt  cum  corporibu*  simul  animus  intcrire, 
atque  omnia  morte  dclcri ;  plus  apud  me  antiuuitas 
valet,  &c. —  Cic.  Leri. 

||  Cum  de  animarum  irternitate  disserimus,  non  levo 
momentum  apud  nos  liabet  consensus  homimun  aut 
timentium  inferos,  aut  colentium. —  Sen.  F.p.  117. 

5  'lero^reu  Otioig  xtbfctr/  tibeuueu>  £,»g  viatic  « vbccl- 
tun. — Celsus  apud  Orig.  pane  350. 

UetXatcg  rig  Xoyog. — Pbted. 

\  Ex  quihus  luimanu-  vita*  erroribus  atque  irrumnia 
fit,  ut  interdum  veteres  illi  vates,  slve  in  sacris  inltiis- 
que  tradendis  divina?  mentis  interpretes,  qui  nos  ob 
scelera  nuscepta  in  \itn  superiore  panarum  lucnda- 
rum  causa  natos  esse  dixerunt.  allquid  vidisse  videan- 
tur,  &c. —  Cic.  Fragm.  i*uge  70. 
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souls  of  singular  persons  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
existence  ;  but  it  is  plain  enough  how  easy 
it  might  be  so  to  mistake  and  transform 
the  story.)  To  the  same  head  maybe  re¬ 
ferred  that  current  story  concerning  the 
golden  age,  in  which  men  first  did  live  so 
happily  without  care  and  pain ;  which  so 
livelilv  expresses  man’s  condition  in  para¬ 
dise.  As  also  thereto  may  belong  that  re¬ 
lation  concerning  man’s  being  thrown  into 
this  miserable  state,  because  of  a  rapine 
committed  against  God’s  will,  and  that  by 
the  means  of  a  woman  sent  down;  who 
with  her  hands  opened  the  lid  of  a  great 
vessel  (fraught  with  mischiefs),  and  thence 
dispersed  sad  disasters  and  sorrows  among 
men;  as  Hesiod  expresseth  it,  in  words 
very  applicable  to  the  fact  of  our  mother 
Eve,  and  the  event  following  it.* 

I  do  not  know  also  whether  what  Platof 
says  concerning  man’s  being  at  first 
yuvo;  (of  both  sexes),  and  being  afterward 
cleaved  into  two,  was  borrowed  from  tra¬ 
dition,  or  devised  from  his  own  fancy;  it 
surely  well  comports  with  the  sacred  his¬ 
tory  concerning  woman  being  taken  out  of 
man.  That  there  are  two  prime  causes, 
or  principles,  one  of  good  things,  the  other 
of  bad,  was  the  ancient  doctrine  among  all 
the  ancient  nations  ;  of  the  Persians  (who 
called  one  of  them  Oromasdes,  the  other 
Arimanius;)  of  the  Egyptians  (who  had 
their  Osiris  and  Typhon  ;)  of  the  Chaldeans 
(who  had  their  good  and  bad  planets  ;)  of 
the  Greeks  (who  had  their  good  and  bad 
daunon,  their  Ziv;  and  "aSo?)  ;  we  have  re¬ 
ported  by  Plutarch  in  his  tract  l)e  Iside  et 
Osiride ,  by  Laertius  in  his  Proceme,  and 
others  {Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei ,  v.  21.)  which 
conceits  seem  derived  from  the  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  concerning  God  the  author  of  all 
good,  and  Satan  the  tempter  to  all  evil, 
and  the  minister  of  Divine  vengeance  (Plu¬ 
tarch  expressly  says  the  good  principle  was 
called  God ,  the  bad  one,  Damon.)  In¬ 
deed  there  were  many  other  relations  con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  fact,  or  pieces  of  ancient 
story,  agreeing  with  the  sacred  writings, 
which  did  among  the  ancient  people  pass 
commonly,  although  somewhat  disguised 
by  alterations  incident  from  time  and  other 
causes ;  wdiich  seem  best  derivable  from 
this  common  fountain :  such  as  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  sons  of  God,  and  heroes  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  earth ;  concerning  men  of  old 
time  exceeding  those  of  following  times  in 

*  Primi  mortalium,  quSquc  cx  his  geniti  naturam 
isicorrupti  sequebantur,  &c. — Sen.  Ep.  (J0. 

- riOov  pLiyec  -rupC  u^O.cCcra. 

'EtrxWur',  ct vOpco'ionTt  b  ’  ipLr.^ecro  Kt.bict  Xuypot. 

1108.  Ef*. 
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length  of  life,  in  stature,  in  strength  of 
body,  whereof  in  ancient  poets  there  is  so 
much  mention ;  concerning  men’s  conspir¬ 
ing  in  rebellion  against  God,  affecting  and 
attempting  to  climb  heaven ;  concerning 
mankind  being  overwhelmed  and  destroyed 
by  an  universal  deluge,  and  that  by  Divine 
justice,  because  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
(with  other  enormous  vices)  generally  reign¬ 
ing: 

—  Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erinnys, 

In  facinus  jurasse  putes:  dent  ocyus  omnes 

Quas  meruere  pati  (sic  stat  seutentia)  poenas. 

All  over  the  earth ,  fierce  rage  doth  reign  ; 
you  would  take  them  to  have  sworn  to  do  mis¬ 
chief;  let  them  all  immediately  undergo  the 
pains  which  they  have  deserved;  this  is  my 
resolution:  so  God,  in  Ovid’s  style,  declared 
the  reason  why  he  decreed  to  bring  that 
sore  calamity  upon  mankind:  I  might  add 
that  prophecy,  commonly  known,  that  this 
world  shall  finally  perish  by  a  general  confla¬ 
gration.8 

These  opinions  and  stories  chiefly  con¬ 
cern  man  ;  there  w'ere  divers  others  concer¬ 
ning  God  and  religion,  sprouting  probably 
from  the  same  root.  That  Divine  goodness 
was  the  pure  motive  of  God’s  making  the 
world,  seems  to  have  been  a  tradition  ;  im¬ 
plied  by  their  saying  that  Love  was  the  first, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Gods : 11  vr^unertt  "E. 
(am  hut  ptvhraro  dtrut,  said  Parmenides  ; 
and,  ’US’  ’E{»;,  o f  rimji n  piraT^iwti  afata- 
ronri,  said  Hesiod.  That  God  made  the 
world  out  of  a  chaos,  or  confused  heap  of 
matter;  which  is  so  plainly  expressed  in 
Hesiod,  in  Ovid,  and  in  other  ancient 
writers.  That  God  did  make  or  beget  in¬ 
ferior  invisible  powers  (of  great  under¬ 
standing  and  ability;  whom  they  called 
gods,  and  the  children  of  the  sovereign 
God ;  *)  whom  God  immediately  did  con¬ 
verse  with,  and  in  royal  manner  did  govern  ; 
whom  he  did  employ  as  spies  and  agents  in 
providential  administrations  of  human  af¬ 
fairs  ;  who  did  frequently  appear  unto,  and 
familiarly  converse  with  men  ;  who  do  walk 
up  and  down  the  earth,  observing  men’s 
actions ;  secretly  assisting  and  comforting 
good  men,  restraining  and  crossing  and 
punishing  the  bad;  whereof  we  have  so 
many  instances  in  Homer,  in  Hesiod,  and 
in  other  ancient  writers;  showing  as  to 
those  matters  the  general  conceits  of  the 
old  world.  That  God’s  especial  presence 
and  residence  was  above,  in  heaven,  Aris¬ 
totle  expressly  tells  us  was  the  belief  of  all 
men;  All  men  (saith  he)  have  an  opinion 
concerning  Gods ,  and  all  men  assign  the 

*  Clem.  Str.  v.  p.  412.  h  Arist.  Metaph.  I.  4. 

*  Ari*t.  Pol.  i.  1. 
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highest  place  to  the  Gods ,  both  Greeks  and 
Barbarians' 

That  God’s  providence  did  extend  itself 
to  all  particularities  of  affairs  ;f  and  that 
all  things  were  ordered  by  him ;  he  con¬ 
stantly  exercising  both  benignity  and  jus¬ 
tice  suitably  to  the  deserts  and  needs  of 
men  ;  encouraging  and  assisting ;  blessing 
and  rewarding  virtuous  and  pious  men; 
relieving  the  distressed  and  helpless  ;  con¬ 
trolling  and  chastising  such  as  were  out¬ 
rageously  unjust  or  impious.  That  God  at 
seasons  used  to  declare  his  mind  to  men 
(his  approbation  or  displeasure  in  regard 
to  their  doings)  by  accidents  preterna¬ 
tural  or  prodigious ;  did  presignify  future 
events ;  did  impart  foreknowledge  of  them 
in  several  ways ;  by  dreams,  by  visions,  by 
inspirations,  &c.  To  these  opinions  were 
answerable  divers  common  practices ;  in- 
vocating  Divine  help  in  need  ;  consulting 
God  by  oracle  in  case  of  ignorance  or  doubt ; 
deprecating  Divine  vengeance ;  making 
acknowledgments  to  God  in  hymns  and 
praises ;  returning  oblations  for  benefits 
received,  both  common  and  special ;  ex¬ 
piating  guilt,  and  appeasing  God’s  wrath 
by  purgations  and  by  sacrifices  (a  practice 
peculiarly  unlikely  to  proceed  from  any 
other  reason  than  institution ;)  fortifying 
testimonies  and  promises  by  oath,  or  ap¬ 
peal  to  Divine  knowledge  and  justice ;  in¬ 
voking  (upon  condition)  God’s  judgments 
upon  themselves  or  others,  what  is  called 
cursing ;  %  appointing  priests  for  God’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  yielding  them  extraordinary  re¬ 
spect  ;  consecrating  temples  and  altars ; 
making  vows,  and  dedicating  gifts  ;  cele¬ 
brating  festivals ;  paying  tithes  (that  very 
determinate  part)  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
of  the  spoils  in  war,  of  the  gains  in  trade, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  and  thankful¬ 
ness  to  the  Donor  and  Disposer  of  all  things : 
in  which,  and  the  like  opinions  and  perfor¬ 
mances  (which  it  would  be  a  long  business 
particularly  to  insist  on),  men’s  general 
concurrence  doth  fairly  argue,  that  their 
religion  did  peculiarly  result  from  one 
simple  institution  common  to  mankind. 

To  these  we  might  adjoin  divers  civil 
customs,  wherein  most  nations  did,  from 
this  cause  probably,  conspire:  for  instance, 
their  counting  by  decades,  or  stopping  at 
ten  in  their  numerical  computations ;  which 
Aristotle  says,  all  men,  both  Barbarians 

•  IlavTff  yet »  affyarrai  Btvv  ixcurtv  xeti 

iratrif  rev  ettorretroj  rift  lot  ro-rot  ctTobibcota  xati  Lia^cc- 
fa  xcti"E\Xr,*if. —  Do  Ccelo,  i.  3. 

t  That  God  doth  know  aJl  the  notions,  words,  and 
inward  thoughts  of  men.—  Vide  Cl.  Str.  6. 

J  That  there  will  be  a  future  judgment,  and  rewards 
suited  to  the  practices  of  men  in  this  life.  —  Vide  Ct. 
Strom,  v.  p.  442. 
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and  Greeks,  did  use,  noting,  that  so  com¬ 
mon  an  agreement  could  not  arise  from 
chance,  but  from  nature ;  *  but  it  is  much 
more  plausible  to  assign  its  rise  to  tradi¬ 
tion.  Their  having  every  where  anciently 
the  same  number  of  letters,  and  the  same 
names  (or  little  varied)  of  them.  Their 
dividing  time  into  weeks  (or  systems  of 
seven  days ;)  of  which  practice  to  have  been 
general  there  be  many  plain  testimonies. 
Their  beginning  the  (or  account 

of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  heavens) 
from  the  night,  grounded  probably  upon 
the  report  that  night  did  precede  day ;  as 
Hesiod  phraseth  it,  that  night  did  beget 
day .f  Their  general  abhorrence  of  inces¬ 
tuous  copulations ;  of  which  there  is  indeed 
some  ground  in  nature,  but  none,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  so  very  clear  or  discernible  as  might 
serve  alone  to  produce  such  a  consent ;  yea, 
perhaps,  if  one  consider  it,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  concerning  matrimony  will  seem  drawn 
from  the  head  we  discourse  of.  Their 
great  care  of  funerals,  and  decently  inter¬ 
ring  the  dead;  which  Cicero  ■>  indeed  de¬ 
duces  as  a  consequence  upon  their  belief  of 
the  soul’s  immortality.  In  fine,  the  consent 
of  the  old  world  in  all  moral  notions  of 
moment  doth  (to  my  sense)  much  imply 
the  same  thing ;  which  notions,  although 
natural  reason  well  used  might  suggest  to 
all  men,  yet  men,  it  seems,  were  never  so 
generally  disposed  to  reason  well,  as  thereby 
alone  to  discern  and  approve  unanimously 
the  same  truths;  especially  truths  of  this 
nature ;  which  many  men  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
like  (as  repugnant  to  their  desires),  and 
consequently  not  ready  to  believe;  which 
yet  might  easily  by  education  be  infused 
into  their  minds,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  pre¬ 
judice  thereby  begot  (assisted  by  plausible 
reason  and  popular  consent),  be  preserved 
and  rooted  in  them. 

Now  these  (with  divers  more,  perhaps, 
which  they  who  are  curiously  inquisitive 
might  observe)  common  persuasions  (whe¬ 
ther  concerning  matters  of  universal  truth, 
or  of  particular  facts)  and  those  common 
usages  having  little  or  nothing  of  founda¬ 
tion  apparent  in  man’s  nature,  or  in  the 
clear  reason  of  the  thing,  no  prevailing  ap¬ 
petite  or  inclination  of  man’s  soul  prompt¬ 
ing  to  them,  no  occasion  commonly  incident 
to  human  affairs  being  apt  to  suggest  them, 

*  Tletprif  ZvOfeoiroi  xa.i  Bccf,?>x*oi  **/  "EAAtjHf  iff  ret 
bixet  xaret»iOfxovat  —  oo  yecr  <ii  ccto  rv^tjf  y f  etiro  w oicit- 

T*f  QCtivCVTOLI,  Xtt'l  OLU  TO  di  OCit  KCtl  iXi  TXtTlOH  OOX  CtTO 

Ty£r,f,  u/.Xet  ^utnxov.-- Arist.  l*robl.  xv.  3. 

t  Svxrof  b  aor'  n  xou  r,ui^  ilgyitovro.  — He¬ 
siod.  Theog. 

- dies  natalcs,  et  mensium,  et  nnnonun  initla  sic 
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(at  least  divers  of  them  ;  there  being  in¬ 
deed  rather  an  aptitude  in  men  to  disap¬ 
prove  and  resist  them,  as  cross  to  their 
dispositions),  we  cannot  reasonably  deduce 
them  from  any  other  cause  than  such  as  we 
have  assigned,  men’s  being,  as  St.  Paul 
speaks,  made  of  one  blood ,  and  receiving, 
as  their  nature,  so  their  principles  of  opi¬ 
nion  and  practice,  from  the  same  common 
parents. 

To  confirm  which  discourse,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  objections  against  it,  we  may 
consider,  that  however,  perhaps,  among 
some  very  barbarous  nations,  this  principal 
tradition  (together  with  others  mentioned, 
attending  thereon)  may  have  been  almost 
worn  out  by  time  and  men’s  stupid  ne¬ 
gligence;  that  however,  also,  among  some 
people  affecting  semblances  of  singular 
wisdom,  as  among  the  Greeks,  the  matter 
thereof  might  fall  under  question,  and  some 
might  doubt  thereof,  others  contradict  and 
deny  it ;  yet  most  ancient  histories  (parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  Moses,  far  most  ancient  of 
all,  and  therefore,  even  secluding  its  spe¬ 
cial  and  more  sacred  authority,  of  all  most 
credible)  do  attest  them  to  have  been,  in 
substance,  universally  received,  running 
with  a  strong  and  clear  current  among  the 
eastern  people  (the  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians, 
and  Egyptians;)  who,  that  they  were  the 
most  ancient  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  from 
whom  the  r%st  of  mankind  was  propagated, 
the  antiquity  of  empires  among  them,  the 
first  use  of  letters,  the  rise  of  arts,  the 
greater  progress  in  all  kinds  of  civil  cul¬ 
ture  (which  things  argue  a  longer  conti¬ 
nuance  in  one  place  and  state),  beside 
express  records  of  story  and  visible  monu¬ 
ments  of  things  performed  among  them, 
do  sufficiently  declare  ;  whose  consent, 
therefore,  doth  in  reason,  so  far  as  serves 
our  purpose,  involve  the  consent  of  all 
mankind ;  and  doth  confirm  those  notions 
to  have  flowed  from  the  clear  spring  of  our 
first  parents  their  instruction. 

It  is  also  true,  I  must  confess,  that  these 
original  traditions  (concerning  the  being 
and  providence  of  God),  as  must  necessa¬ 
rily  happen,  not  only  by  the  malice  of  evil 
spirits,  but  from  man’s  natural  infirmity 
and  proneness  to  change,  even  to  the  worse 
(as  also  from  men’s  aptness  to  mistake, 
from  rude  ignorance,  from  wantonness  of 
fancy,  from  craftiness  in  promoting  de¬ 
signs  of  ambition  and  covetousness,  by 
introducing  novelties,  and  from  such  like 
causes),  did  soon  begin  to  be  adulterated 
by  many  corrupt  mixtures,  did  by  degrees 
degenerate  exceedingly  into  various  shapes 
of  superstition,  falsehood,  and  futility. 
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Yet  even  so  was  Judaism  depraved  by  the 
Scribes ;  and  Christianity  itself  hath  been 
strangely  debased  by  a  long  course  of  ig¬ 
norant  and  bad  times ;  yet  who  can  doubt 
but  both  these  were  derived  from  one  pure 
instruction ;  that  of  Moses,  this  of  Christ 
our  Lord?  That  it  might  so  fare  with  the 
primitive  traditions  of  religion,  is  evident ; 
that  it  really  did  so,  we  have  even  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  assertion  of  Aristotle  himself,  in 
those  remarkable  words  of  his  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  :  There  icere  (saith  he)  things  conveyed 
traditionally  by  the  primitive  and  ancient 
men ,  and  left  in  a  fabulous  dress  to  their 
posterity;  that  there  are  these  Gods ,  and 
that  Divinity  maintains  (or  encompasses) 
all  nature:  but  other  things  were  to  these 
fictitiously  superinduced  for  persuasion  of 
the  vulgar  sort ,  and  for  the  use  of  laws  and 
public  commodity :  hence  they  speak  of  the 
Gods ,  as  having  a  human  shape ,  or  resem¬ 
bling  other  living  creatures,  and  other  things 
consequent  upon ,  or  agreeable  to ,  these  say¬ 
ings;  from  which  things  if  we  separate  that 
only  which  was  first  delivered ,  that  they 
deemed  the  Gods  the  first  beings ,  we  may 
suppose  what  they  said  divinely  spoken.  And 
it  is  according  to  probability ,  all  art  and 
philosophy  being ,  as  might  possibly ,  often 
invented  and  lost  again ,  that  even  these  opi¬ 
nions  of  them  have  as  relics  been  preserved 
until  now:  the  opinion,  then,  of  our  fathers, 
and  that  which  came  from  the  first  men,  is 
only  thus  fur  manifest  to  us.* 

Thus  did  the  philosopher,  with  a  saga¬ 
city  worthy  so  great  a  man,  discern,  that 
through  that  coarser  ore,  consisting  in 
great  part  of  dross  and  feculency  (taken 
from  the  fondness  or  fraud  of  human  in¬ 
vention,  or  from  diabolical  suggestion), 
a  pure  vein  of  truth  did  run,  drawn  from 
the  source  of  primitive  tradition ;  from 
which  being  supposed,  we  do  infer,  what 
he  acknowledges  divinely  said,  that  there 
doth  exist  one  first  being  or  substance,  in¬ 
comprehensibly  excellent  in  all  perfection. 
The  like  observations  and  judgments  might 
be  produced  out  of  divers  other  wise  men 
(Plato,  Cicero,  and  the  like),  w  ho  acknow-- 
ledge  and  urge  this  common  tradition  as  a 

*  UoteuhiboTO.1  bi  Cro  TfivV  &{XOtlOJV  XOLI  CTCtX Ctiojv,  IV  fXO- 
Oov  tr^uecn  xocrot.XiXiifjLU.ivcx.  rote  ijcrrt^ov,  on  Oioi  ti  nViv 
oZtoi,  j tec'i  to  (liiov  rr,v  oXy,v  <*vffiv.  ret  Ss  Xotrrcc 

fXuOixoue  y.Xy,  t * o <r ration  cr^oe  rr,v  riiOu  roiv  toAA*>v,  xoti 

T  O0f  TV,V  I  If  Tolf  VOfXOVf  XOLI  TO  tTUUQlPOV  £^»J07V.  UvOfUfiTOU- 

btie  Tt  yet »  toltov xeti  ruv  aXXcuv  "^oiuv  ouo.cuf  run  Ai- 
yovn,  r.ct'i  rooroif  iti*ol  otxoXovi)x%  xcci  cr<t*ocrXY,o,iajroie 
tl{*l/xivoie'  uv  a  ti(  xu^itroce  ocvto  Xocfiot  fxovov  to  t^tov, 
oti  Uiobe  uovro  rcc;  'r^urote  overiote  livoti,  Oltotf  ecv  i l^r.trOoti 
votximi.  xeii  xoltoc  to  i’ixoe  croXXocxie  it 
bu^ocrov  ixoterr, e  xoti  Ti%vY,e,  xoti  quXoeroQ.ae ,  xcti  vaXiv 

(pBit^OU:  VUV"  XOLI  TOti/TOte  TJtf  bo^Ote  tXl  'lVUV,  0-0V  ?.il'^eCV(C 

Ti^ururoitrOect  tx too  vvv’  yi  (jlwjovv  crarfioe  bo$et,  xcu  % \ 

TOLUOL  TCOV  trfAITO/V  t  f /  TOffO'jTOV  Y,fiL!V  <fXVl{OC  fXOVOV.  —  AHst. 

Metapliys.  xii.  8. 
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good  argument  of  the  truths  we  maintain, 
as  to  the  substance  of  them ;  yet  scruple 
not  to  dissent  from  and  to  reprehend  the 
vulgar  errors  and  bad  customs  which  had 
crept  in  and  became  annexed  to  them.  But 
let  thus  much  suffice  for  this  whole  argu¬ 
ment  ;  being  the  last  of  those  I  intend  to 
use  for  the  proof  of  that  fundamental  point 
which  is  the  root  of  all  religion  and  piety. 

I  have  produced  several  arguments  to 
that  purpose  (or  rather  several  kinds  of 
argument,  each  containing  many  subordi¬ 
nate  ones),  most  proper,  I  conceive,  and 
apt  to  have  a  general  efficacy  upon  men’s 
minds,  in  begetting  and  confirming  a  be¬ 
lief  thereof.  Each  of  them  have  indeed, 
to  my  seeming,  even  singly  taken,  a  force 
irresistible ;  and  the  greatest  in  its  kind, 
that  any  such  conclusion,  not  immediately 
apparent  to  sense,  is  capable  of.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  one  cause  in  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  is  not  there  demonstrable  by  effects 
in  any  proportion  so  many  or  various,  so 
conspicuous  or  certain.  No  question  can 
be  determined  by  an  authority  so  ample  and 
comprehensive,  so  express  and  peremptory. 
No  doctrine  can  to  its  confirmation  allege 
so  general,  so  constant,  so  uniform  a  tra¬ 
dition.  No  matter  of  fact  can  be  assured 
by  testimonies  so  many  in  number,  so  vari¬ 
ous  in  kind,  so  weighty  in  quality,  as  those 
upon  which  this  conclusion  doth  stand. 
And  if  we  join  together  all  these,  in  them¬ 
selves  so  considerable  and  powerful  forces, 
how  can  we  be  able  to  resist  them  ?  how 
can  we  dare  to  doubt  of  that,  which  they 
conspire  to  infer?  When,  I  say,  to  the 
universal  harmony  of  nature  the  common 
voice  of  nations  doth  yield  its  consent; 
when  with  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
so  many  extraordinary  accidents  do  concur 
in  vote ;  when  that  w  hich  so  many  reasons 
prove,  continual  tradition  also  teaches; 
what  can  the  result  be,  but  firm  persua¬ 
sion  in  every  wise  and  honest  heart  of  the 
proposition  so  confirmed?  except  we  can 
suppose,  that  by  a  fatal  conspiracy  all  the 
appearances  in  nature,  and  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men,  the  highest  reason,  and  the 
greatest  authority  imaginable,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  deceive  us. 

In  the  precedent  Discourses  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  the  existence  of  God, 
by  arguments,  which  do  indeed  more  im¬ 
mediately  evince  those  three  principal  at¬ 
tributes,  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
incomprehensible,  but  which  also  conse¬ 
quentially  declare  all  other  the  attributes 
commonly  esteemed  ingredients  of  that  no¬ 
tion,  which  answers  to  the  name  of  God 
(absolutely  put,  and  without  any  adjunct 


limiting  and  diminishing  it ;)  all  those  at¬ 
tributes,  which  Aristotle’s  definition,  The 
eternal  most  excellent  living  thing*  or  that 
of  Tertullian,  The  supreme  great  thing, \ 
do  include  or  imply ;  namely,  his  unity 
first :  then  his  eternity  and  indefectibility  ; 
his  immense  omnipresence,  his  spirituality  ; 
his  justice  and  veracity;  his  Sovereign  Mu- 
jesty  and  authority ;  with  the  like  connected 
to  those  (for  I  cannot  prosecute  all  the 
Divine  perfections,  according  to  that  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  distinction  which  our  manner  of 
conceit  and  expression  is  wont  to  assign.) 

The  uniformity,  concord,  and  perfect 
harmony  which  appear  in  the  constitution 
and  conservation  of  things;  their  conspi¬ 
ring  to  one  end,  their  continuing  in  the 
same  order  and  course,  do  plainly  declare 
the  unity  of  God  ;  even  as  the  lasting  peace 
of  a  commonwealth  (composed  of  persons 
different  in  affections  and  humour)  argues 
one  law,  that  regulates  and  contains  them ; 
as  the  orderly  march  of  an  army  shows  it 
managed  by  one  conduct ;  as  the  uniformity 
of  a  house,  or  of  a  town,  declares  it  con¬ 
trived  by  one  architect. 

And  hereto  also  the  common  suffrage  of 
mankind  doth  in  a  manner  agree:  for,  how¬ 
ever  that  they  worshipped  a  multitude  of 
inferior  deities,  yet  that  there  was  one  Su¬ 
preme  God,  Author  and  Governor  of  the 
rest,  and  of  all  things  beside,  transcending 
in  power  and  wisdom,  and  all  kind  of  per¬ 
fection,  was  evidently  the  common  opinion  ; 
w'hom  therefore  we  see  the  poets  (the  best 
interpreters  of  the  popular  opinions)  do 
style  the  Father  of  gods  and  men;  the  King 
of  the  gods ;  the  most  high ,  most  great,  most 
excellent ,  tfpc. }  The  greater  popularity  (as 
Tertullian  speaks)  of  mankind,  even  when 
idolatry  obscured  the  sense  of  Divine  pro¬ 
vidence,  did  however  appropriate  the  name 
of  God  especially  to  one,  in  their  usual 
expressions ;  being  wont  to  say.  If  God 
grant;  and,  What  pleases  God;  and,  I 
commend  it  to  God.\\  And  if  the  vulgar 
had  in  some  measure  this  conceit,  the  w  iser 
sort  appear  to  have  had  more  clear  and 
full  apprehensions  and  persuasions  con¬ 
cerning  it :  Plato  refers  the  making  of 
the  wrorld  to  one  whom  he  calls  u unfa. 

*  QxfjLiv  Zl  tov  Geiv  tTtxi  itZiov  et^io-ror. — Arist. 
Mctaph.  xii.  7. 

t  Summum  magnum,  ct  forma,  et  ratione,  et  vi,  et 
potestate. —  Tert.  adv.  Marc .  I.  3. 

'H  fjutxx^ie t  Qvas'  vi  otfUo>6(  ccyxdoTr.s'  to  ecyxTr.rov 
ra.tr  i  tog  >.oyov  fjUrtiXv.Qoei  to  roXutrodr.Tov  xaXXoc'  v>  a$x*l 
tuv  otTosv’  *j  irr.yv)  rr,e  to  va^ov  Que'  v,  otTfcaiTOS 

coq'itL. — Has.  Hexaem.  Xoy.  a. 

J  "  X^iTTOg,  [My tffTOf,  X^CLTirTOf. 

||  Major  popularitaa  generis  human! — etiam  taut  a 
idololatria  dominationem  obumbrante,  seorsum  tamen 
ilium,  quasi  proprio  nomine  Deum  perhibcnt  ;  et 
Peum  Peoruin  ;  et  si  Pcus  dcderit;  et  quod  Deo  pla¬ 
cet  ;  et  Deo  commendo.—  Tcrtult.  adv.  Marc.  i.  10. 
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nwrti*  (the  Father  and  Maker  of  the 
universe.)  Aristotle,  when  he  hath  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  of  God,  doth  usually  speak 
in  the  singular ;  so  do  other  philosophers, 
as  the  Stoics,  in  their  famous  precept 
Devm  sequi  (to  follow  God ,  that  is,  to 
acquiesce  in,  or  submit  to,  Divine  provi¬ 
dence.)  Sometime  they  do  expressly  sig¬ 
nify  this  to  be  their  opinion :  There  are 
many  popular  gods  (said  Antisthenes),  but 
one  natural  one  A  Js  Si  £*  ia-rr 

Being  really  one  (saith  the  author  de  Mun- 
do )  he  hath  many  names;  according  to  the 
several  affections  he  discovers ,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  he  exerts  :*  with  whom  Seneca  thus 
agrees:  So  often  as  you  please ,  you  may 
diversely  name  the  Author  of  things:  there 
may  be  so  many  appellations  of  him,  as 
there  be  gifts  or  offices  and  operations :  him 
our  people  fancy  to  be  father  Bacchus ,  and 
Hercules,  and  Mercury ;  call  him  also  Na¬ 
ture,  Fate,  Fortune:  all  these  are  but  names 
of  the  same  God,  variously  using  his  power.* 
If  they  ever  speak  of  Gods  plurally,  they 
are  to  be  understood  to  speak  with  the  like 
opinion  of  them,  as  we  of  angels,  that  is, 
of  invisible,  intelligent  powers,  created  by 
the  supreme  God,  dependent  of  him,  sub¬ 
ject  to  him ;  f  Mars.  Ficinus’s  caution  con¬ 
cerning  Plato  being  applicable  to  the  rest: 
—  sed  ne  turbet  quaso  Deorum  numerus , 
quern  non  turbat  numerus  angelorum.  Nihil 
enim  plus  apud  Flatonem  tot  possunl  Dii, 
quam  apud  nos  tot  angeli,  totque  bead.  So 
much  for  God’s  unity. 

As  to  his  eternity:  if  God  made  all  things, 
he  could  not  receive  being  from  another; 
and  he  who  made  this  world,  what  reason 
can  there  be  to  suppose  him  to  be  from 
another?  Nor  can  any  thing  receive  a  being 
from  itself,  or  from  mere  nothing  spring 
lip  into  being  ;  therefore  the  Maker  of  the 
world  must  be  eternal.  Something,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  must  be  eternal,  otherwise  nothing 
could  have  been  at  all ;  other  things  show 
themselves  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  One; 
whence  that  One  is  eternal;  and  so  all 
nations  have  consented  that  God  is. 

That  he  is  immortal  and  immutable,  doth 
also  follow  plainly:  for  he  not  depending 
for  his  being,  or  any  thing  thereto  belong¬ 
ing,  upon  any  other  thing,  neither  can  he 

*  Quotlcs  voles,  tibi  licet  alitor  liunc  auctorem  re¬ 
run)  no  trnruin  compel  lire :  tot  appeliatiouesejusessc 
possunt,  quot  munera;  hunc  et  Liberum  patron,  et 
llerculem,  ac  Mercurlum  nostri  putunt ;  sic  hunc 
Naturnm  voca,  l'atmii,  Fortunam ;  omnia  ejusdem 
])ei  nomina  sunt  varie  utentiBsuu  potentate. —  Sen.  tie 
Belief,  iv.  7. 

t  See  Hint  most  remarkable  saying  of  Sophocles, 
(np»d  drill,  in  Ezeer/it.  page  14!l, )  tit  ri’ie  aXrfiilxnnv, 
I  is  irra  Hue,  Sic.— Mars.  Fie.  in  Arg.  lib.  x.  dc  Leg. 
k  Cic.  1,  de  N.  D.  i  Arist.  de  Mund.  cop.  7. 
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depend  for  his  continuance  or  conservation ; 
having  power  superior  to  all  things,  as 
having  conferred  on  them  whatever  of 
power  they  have,  nothing  can  oppose  him, 
or  make  any  prevalent  impression  upon  him , 
so  as  to  destroy  or  alter  any  thing  in  him. 

Also,  from  his  making,  his  upholding, 
his  governing  all  things,  is  consequent,  that 
he  was  ever,  and  is  every  where:  where 
his  power  is,  there  his  hand  is  ;  for  every 
action  with  effect  requires  a  conjunction 
of  the  agent  and  patient;  nothing  can  act 
upon  what  is  distant.  That  with  his  pre¬ 
sence  and  power  he  doth  penetrate  all 
things,  operating  insensibly  and  impercep¬ 
tibly,  doth  argue  the  spirituality  of  his 
being;  and  that  he  doth  not  consist  of  such 
matter  (so  extended,  so  divisible)  as  those 
things  do,  which  we  by  sense  perceive. 

His  overreaching  wisdom  implies  him 
uncapable  of  being  deceived ;  and  his  over¬ 
bearing  power  signifies  that  he  doth  not 
need  to  deceive ;  and  his  transcendent  good¬ 
ness  proves  him  unwilling  to  deceive:  the 
like  we  may  say  of  doing  wrong ;  whence 
are  consequent  his  perfect  veracity  and 
justice. 

Lastly,  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  the 
eminency  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  the 
abundance  of  his  goodness;  as  also,  his 
having  given  being,  then  preserving  it  to 
all  things,  do  infer  his  rightful  title  to  su¬ 
preme  dominion ;  and  accordingly,  that  all 
love,  all  obedience,  all  praise  and  veneration, 
are  due  to  him ;  according  to  the  devout 
acknowledgment  of  those  blessed  elders: 
Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord ,  to  receive  the 
glory  and  honour  and  power  (or  authority), 
because  thou  hast  made  all  things;  and  fur 
thy  will  they  are  and  were  created .m 

F  Drlifbr  in  <E5otJ. 

SERMON  IX. 

THE  BEING  OF  GOI>  PROVED  FROM  SUPER¬ 
NATURAL  EFFECTS. 

John  v.  17 _ But  Jesus  answered  them, 

My  Father  hitherto  worheth,  and  I  work. 

When  at  first  by  the  Divine  power  this 
visible  system  of  things  was  consummated 
and  settled  in  that  course  wherein  it  now 
stands,  it  is  said  that  God  rested  from  all 
his  work  which  he  had  made:*  the  plain 
meaning  of  which  saying  is,  that  God  had 
so  framed  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and  seve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  things,  and  disposed  them  into 
such  an  order,  and  inserted  into  them  such 
principles  of  action,  that  thereafter  (with- 
m  Itcv.  iv.  11.  *  Gen.  ii.  2. 
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out  more  than  an  ordinary  conservation  or 
concourse  from  him)  things  generally  should 
continue  in  their  being,  station,  and  course, 
without  any  great  change,  for  ever  ;  that 
is,  for  so  long  as  God  had  determined,  or 
till  their  due  period  was  run  through :  * 
(He  established  them ,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks, 
for  ever  and  ever ;  he  made  a  decree ,  that 
shall  not  pass :  His  word  was  settled  in  the 
heavens ,  and  his  faithfulness  unto  all  gene¬ 
rations:  they  continue  this  day  according  to 
his  ordinances:  He  made  a  covenant  with 
day  and  night ,  and  appointed  the  ordinances 
of  heaven  and  earth : b)  thus  God  rested  and 
ceased  from  his  work  of  creation.  But  it 
is  not  said,  nor  intended,  that  God  did  ab¬ 
solutely  give  over  or  forbear  working ;  that 
he  withdrew  his  care,  and  tied  up,  as  it  were, 
his  own  hands  by  a  resolution  not  to  inter¬ 
meddle  more  with  any  thing,  but  to  enjoy 
a  kind  of  Epicurean  ease  and  avpalia.  No : 
his  wisdom  hath  so  ordered  things,  that 
there  should  be  need  and  reason  of  his 
acting  continually ;  that  there  should  be 
frequent  occasion  of  variously  displaying  his 
glorious  attributes ;  of  exercising  his  power, 
of  demonstrating  his  goodness.]  Indeed,  as 
to  beings  merely  natural  and  unintelligent, 
there  were  no  need  of  his  doing  more ;  for 
they  are  all  thoroughly  his  obedient  servants , 
and  exactly  fulfil  his  word ;  never  strag¬ 
gling  from  the  station  in  which  he  placed 
them ;  never  transgressing  the  rule  that  he 
prescribed  them :  but  he  hath  also  made 
other  beings,  by  nature  uncapable  of  such 
uniformity  and  settlement ;  very  free,  and 
therefore  very  mutable ;  to  the  well  gover¬ 
ning  of  whom,  therefore,  a  continual  inten¬ 
tion  and  activity  is  requisite.  For  the  use 
and  benefit  of  which  beings  as  a  great  part 
of  nature  was  designed  and  made  by  God, 
so  it  was  not  unmeet,  that  for  their  sake  he 
should  sometime  alter  the  course  of  nature, 
and  cross  or  check  the  stream  of  things. 
The  fuller  and  clearer  illustration  of  his 
glory,  the  showing  that  all  things  do  not 
pass  on  in  a  fatal  tract ; e  the  confirming 
that  he  made  nature,  because  he  can  com¬ 
mand  and  control  it ;  the  demonstration  of 
his  especial  care  over  and  love  toward  men, 
in  suspending  or  thwarting  his  own  estab¬ 
lished  laws  and  decrees,  as  it  were,  for  their 
sake  ;  the  exciting  men  the  more  to  mind 
God,  and  impressing  on  them  a  respect  to- 

*  "Emu  y  §V9  xecrec-rtretuxiyeu  to  tt,»  ra£n>  ruy  yiyo- 
fMioi  v  I  if  t*»t«  ***£ *fi*r*f  titux1" 

rati,  xet't  ty,(  rrx>.x7x(  ara^ietf  txxffrov  t£v  xntrfJux.ro/y 
xara.'tirx’jxiteti. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  (page  4923.) 

t  ’AyetBos  yet{  ay  I i  rxCerireu  irort  ayecOoityay,  xeti  row 
©lor  isteu  t; x^Mrcti. — Clem.  Alex.  ibid.  l's&l.  cxix.  91 ; 
cxlviii.  8  ;  Isa.  xL  26  ;  Tsai.  civ.  9,  19. 

b  Psal.  cxlviii.  6 ;  cxix.  89,  Ac. ;  Jer.  v.  22;  xxxiii. 
25  ;  xxxi.  36.  •  John  ix.  3 ;  Exod.  vii.  5;  Deut. 

iv.  35 ;  Dan.  iv.  25. 


ward  him ;  the  begetting  faith  in  him,  and 
hope  in  his  providence,  are  fair  accounts, 
for  which  God  sometimes  should  perform 
(even  in  a  manner  notorious  and  remark¬ 
able  to  us)  actions  extraordinary.  And  that 
God  doeth  so,  we  learn  in  the  words  I  read 
from  the  mouth  of  truth  itself ;  whose  af¬ 
firmation  (for  persuading  the  incredulous) 
I  intend  to  second  with  particular  instan¬ 
ces,  attested  to  by  reasonable  proof,  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  matter ;  and  this  with 
design  to  infer  from  such  operations  (as 
effects  assignable  to  no  other  cause)  the 
existence  of  God ;  having  endeavoured  for¬ 
merly  to  deduce  the  same  from  the  common 
ordinary  works,  appearing  in  both  worlds, 
natural  and  human.  And  as  we  before  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  ordinary  works  or  actions, 
so  here  we  shall  distinguish  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  ones,  into  two  sorts  ;  into  those  which 
are  above  or  against  the  course  (or  power) 
of  nature ;  and  those  which  surmount  or 
cross  the  stream  of  human  affairs ;  such  as 
being  evidenced  and  granted  to  have  been 
readily  perfomed,  either  all  men  will  believe, 
or  the  wisest  men  will  readily  confess  the 
being  of  such  a  cause  as  we  assert. 

1 .  Let  us  first  consider  the  first  kind : 
and  of  these  we  may  generally  affirm,  that 
no  man  can  deny  many  such  to  have  been 
performed,  without  giving  the  lie  to  the 
most  authentic  records  of  history  that  are 
or  have  been  extant ;  without  extremely 
disparaging  the  credit  of  mankind  ;  with¬ 
out  impeaching  all  nations  and  all  ages  not 
only  of  extreme  weakness  (in  credulous 
assent  unto,  regarding  and  relying  upon, 
such  appearances  ;  which  not  only  the  vul¬ 
gar  sort,  but  even  princes  and  statesmen, 
learned  men  and  philosophers,  everywhere 
have  done),  but  of  notorious  baseness  and 
dishonesty ,  in  devising  and  reporting  them ;  J 
without  indeed  derogating  utterly  from  all 
testimony  that  can  be  rendered  to  any  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  and  rendering  it  wholly  insigni¬ 
ficant  ;  for  that  if  we  may  disbelieve  these 
reports,  there  is  no  reason  we  should  be¬ 
lieve  any  thing  that  is  told  us. 

To  this  kind  we  may  refer  the  presig¬ 
nification  and  prediction  of  future  events, 
especially  those  which  are  contingent,  and 
depend  upon  man’s  free  choice ;  to  the 
doing  of  which  nothing  is  more  evident  in 
itself,  nor  more  acknowledged  by  all,  than 
that  a  power  or  wisdom  supernatural  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  concerning  which  we  have  the  (not 
despicable)  consent  of  all  times,  continued 

t  Nostrum  quidem,  inquit  [Socrates],  humanura  est 
consilium,  sed  de  rebus  et  obscuris  et  inoertis  ad 
Apollinem  censeo  referendum,  ad  quern  ctiam  Athe- 
nienses  publico  dc  major!  buy  rebus  semper  retulerunt, 
&c. —  Cic.  de  Dtvin.  p.  206. 
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down  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  that  fre¬ 
quently  they  have  been  made  :  There  is 
(saith  Cicero)  an  ancient  opinion ,  drawn 
even  from  the  heroical  times  (that  is,  from 
the  utmost  bounds  of  time  spoken  of)  that 
there  is  among  men  a  certain  divination , 
which  the  Greeks  call  prophecy  (or  inspira¬ 
tion),  that  is ,  a  presension ,  and  knoivledge 
of  future  things.*  And  of  this  kind  even 
profane  story  doth  afford  many  instances ; 
there  indeed  having  scarce  happened  any 
considerable  revolution  in  state,  or  action 
in  war,  whereof  we  do  not  find  mentioned 
in  history  some  presignifieation  or  predic¬ 
tion  :  f  whereof,  though  many  were  indeed 
dark  and  ambiguous,  or  captious  and  fal¬ 
lacious,  yet  some  were  very  clear  and  ex¬ 
press  (according  as  God  was  in  his  wisdom 
pleased  to  use  the  ministry  of  those  spirits, 
which  immediately  conveyed  them,  in  di¬ 
recting  men  for  their  good;  or  misguiding 
them  for  their  deserved  punishment;)  such 
as  were,  for  instance,  that  concerning 
Cyrus’s  conquering  the  Lydians;  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  battle  at  Sa.la.rnis  ;  that  concern¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Leuctres ;  J  and  divers 
others  which  occur  in  stories  composed  by 
wise  men  of  the  wisest  nations ;  even  the 
life  of  one  man  (good  Socrates),  described 
by  excellent  persons  his  most  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  (Zenophon  and  Plato),  affords 
divers ; d  and  Cicero  acquaints  us,  that 
Chrysippus  did  collect  (and  it  is  great  pity 
his  collection  hath  perished)  an  innume¬ 
rable  store  of  them,  all  confirmed  by  good 
authority  and  testimony. ||  I  cannot  stand 
to  relate  many  of  them  particularly,  or  dis¬ 
cuss  the  validity  of  relations  concerning 
such  instances:  I  shall  only  say,  that  dis¬ 
course  in  Tully,  concerning  the  oracle  at 
Delphos,  which  may  be  extended  to  the 
rest  of  that  sort,  doth  not  seem  contemp¬ 
tible:  I  defend  (saith  he)  this  one  thing; 
that  never  would  that  oracle  have  been  so 
renowned ,  nor  so  stuffed  with  the  gifts  of 
all  nations  and  kings ,  if  every  age  hud  not 
experienced  the  truth  of  those  oracles ;  §  for 

•  Yotus  opinio  est  jam  usque  abheroicis  ductatem- 
poribus,  cuque  et  populi  Itomani,  et  omnium  liomi- 
num  flrrnata  consensu,  versariquandam  inter  homines 
di\  inationem  ;  quam  Gneci  appellant,  id  est, 

prrcsensionem  et  scientiam  rerum  futurarum.  DeDiv. 

t  Gentera  quidem  nullum  video  neque  tarn  human- 
am  atquc  doctam,  neque  tarn  immanem,  tamque  bar- 
harain,  qua*  non  signiticari  lutura,  et  a  quibusdum 
intelligi,  praedicique  posse  censeat. — ldivi. 

t  ’AAA’  'otclv  vjfjLi'ofos,  See. —  Herod.  1. 

*S1  Out)  'la.Xttuif,  Sc c. — Herod.  7 

A luxrta.  bi  lloi  (rxio^ree.  utAn,  &C. — PaUB&n.  ix.  p.  503. 

||  Collegit  innumerabilia  oracula  Chrysippus,  nec 
ullum  sine  locuplete  auctore,  atque  teste. — De  Dio.  172. 

$  Defendo  unum  hoc,  nunquam  illud  oraculum 
Delphls  tarn  celebre,  et  tain  clurum  fuisset,  neque 
tantis  donis  refertum  omnium  populorum  atque  re- 
gum,  nisi  omnis  a*tas  oraculorum  illoruin  veritatem 
esset  experta,  &c. — 1*.  172. 

d  Vide  Cic.  de  Divin.  p.  200 ;  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  p.  54. 
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it  is  hard  that,  a  mere  imposture  should, 
to  the  expense  and  damage  of  so  many 
persons,  so  long  continue  in  credit.  I  will 
adjoin  but  one  observation  to  this  purpose, 
that  even  among  those  pagans  who  regarded 
these  things,  it  was  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  such  portending,  or  predict¬ 
ing  future  things,  although  immediately 
conveyed  by  inferior  powers,  did  originally 
proceed  from  the  one  Supreme  God :  so 
the  wise  poet  implies,  when  he  makes  the 
prophetic  Fury  say,  that  she  received  her 
prediction  from  Apollo,  and  Apollo  from 
the  Almighty  Father: 

Accipite  ergo  animis,  atque  ha?c  mea  figite  dicta, 
Quae  Phcebo  Pater  omnipotens, mihi  Phoebus  Apollo 
Pnedixit,  vobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando  : 

JEneid.  3. 

where  Scrvius  notes,  that  even  Apollo  (he 
who  among  their  deities  was  in  chief  esteem 
for  rendering  oracles)  is  said  to  derive  his 
knowledge  from  Jove ,  or  the  Sovereign 
God.* 

It  seemed  not  amiss  to  touch  those  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  which  profane  story 
yields,  but  the  holy  scriptures  afford  most 
evident  and  eminent  ones ;  some  of  them 
extant  in  books  written  and  in  use  long  be¬ 
fore  the  events  foretold  :  as  that  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  concerning  his  posterity  sojourning 
and  being  afflicted  in  Egypt  four  hundred 
years;'  of  the  prophet  concerning  Josiah 
(some  hundred  years  before  his  birth),  that 
such  a  prince  should  be,  and  what  he  should 
do ; f  of  Isaiah  concerning  Cyrus  by  name , 
his  conquests,  his  restoring  the  Jews  from 
exile,  his  re-edifying  Jerusalem ;  of  Jere¬ 
miah  concerning  the  captivity,  and  its 
duration  for  seventy  years ;  of  Daniel  con¬ 
cerning  the  grand  revolutions  of  empire 
in  the  world  (wherein  the  achievements  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors  are  so  plainly 
desciibed,  that  Porphyrius  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  consonancy  of  them  to 
the  events;)  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem:*  the 
truth  of  which  reports,  although  we  should 
allow  those  writings  which  contain  them 
an  authority  no  greater  than  human,  there 
were  no  reason  to  question ;  since  most  of 
those  W'ritings  were  extant  a  good  time 
before  the  events  specified.  Now  if  but 
one  of  these  innumerable  instances  were 
true,  if  ever  one  event  hath  been  presigni¬ 
fied  or  predicted  (and  it  were  a  hard  case, 
that  among  so  many  not  one  should  prove 
so),  it  sufficiently  evinces  what  wc  intend. 

But  to  our  purpose  especially  do  apper- 

*  Notandum  Apollinem  qua?  dicit  a  Jove  cognoscere. 

*  Gen.  xv.  13.  f  1  Kings  xiii.  2 ;  Isa.  xliv.  Sc  xlv. 

*  Jcr.  xxv.  12;  xxix.  10;  Dan.  ix.  2;  vide  Chrys.  cont. 
Jud.  2,  tom.  vi.  p.  328  ;  Dan.  viiL  21,  Sec. ;  Luke  xix. 
43  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  2. 
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tain  the  works  usually  styled  miraculous , 
which  exceed  or  contravene  the  ordinary 
course  or  power  of  nature ;  which  therefore 
all  men  will  readily  confess  performable  only 
by  an  agent  in  power  or  knowledge  exceed¬ 
ing  their  comprehension  (such  as  are,  for 
example,  the  fire  being  withheld  from  burn¬ 
ing,  and  the  waters  from  flowing  ;h  the  sick 
being  (without  medicinal  applications)  cured 
of  long  chronical  distempers ;  limbs  being 
(in  the  like  manner)  restored  to  persons 
maimed,  and  senses  to  them  who  from  their 
birth  (or  otherwise  for  a  long  time)  had 
been  deprived  of  their  use  ;  restoring  the 
dead  to  life  (a  thing  which  Pliny  mentions 
as  impossible  in  his  conceit  to  God  him¬ 
self,*)  and  the  like:)  of  these,  although  all 
nations  have  had  so  many  performed  among 
them,  as  sufficed  to  breed  every  where  a 
constant  opinion  that  a  divine  power  did 
frequently  interpose,  so  as  to  control  and 
overbear  the  force  of  nature  (which  opi¬ 
nion  could  not  in  likelihood  so  generally 
and  constantly  prevail  without  any  ground 
at  all ;  f)  yet  the  holy  scriptures  do  most 
fully  and  clearly  testify  concerning  them  to 
have  been  in  great  number  performed  (for 
the  confirmation  of  that  divine  truth  and 
will  of  God,  which  they  declare  him  pleased 
to  reveal ;  for  guiding  men  into,  or  settling 
them  in,  right  opinions  or  good  practices; 
for  disabusing  and  withdrawing  them  from 
ways  of  error  and  vice ;  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  relief  of  good,  or  the  restraint, 
discouragement,  and  chastisement  of  evil 
men ;  which  in  reason  are  the  most  proper 
causes,  why  by  such  a  Being,  as  we  sup¬ 
pose  (so  wise,  so  good),  such  works  should 
be  effected;)  the  testimonies  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  good  reason  assigned 
of  refusing,  but  very  great  to  admit  them, 
as  we  hope  at  another  time  satisfactorily  to 
declare.  Indeed  God’s  patefaction  of  him¬ 
self,  his  mind,  his  will  (in  many  kinds  and 
manners  particularly  to  the  Fathers  of  old, 
and  afterward  generally  to  all  the  world  by 
his  Son ;  on  purpose  sent  from  heaven  to 
publish  and  accomplish  his  designs  of  mercy 
and  favour  to  all  mankind),  accompanied 
with  so  many  prodigious  works  of  power, 
and  so  many  glorious  circumstances  of  pro¬ 
vidence  conspicuous  to  all  the  world,  and 
withal  so  accommodated  as  to  beget  first 
of  all  this  assurance  in  us,  that  a  Divine 
power  doth  exist  and  preside  over  all  affairs 
both  natural  and  human,  is  an  argument 

•  Ne  Dcum  quidcm  posse  omnia.  Namqtie  ncc  sibi 
potest  consciscere  mortem,  nec  mortales  mtemitate 
donare,  aut  revocare  defunctos. — Nat.  Hitt.  ii.  7. 

t  Qvifjur,  V  olrrtc  irdfAirett  dro/.Xureu,  *j trita  ro?.Xoi  A cto'i 
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which  in  all  honest  and  well-disposed  minds 
(not  possessed  with  false  prejudices,  nor 
depraved  by  vicious  inclinations)  cannot 
but  obtain  effect;  the  fuller  urging  and 
confirming  of  which  I  shall  refer  to  an¬ 
other  season,  when  it  will  serve  a  more 
general  purpose,  even  the  confirming  not 
only  this  part,  but  even  the  whole  of  our 
religion  in  gross  :  I  shall  only  now  briefly 
say  concerning  them,  that  considering  the 
works  themselves,  they  were  in  number 
so  many  and  various ;  in  kind  so  great  and 
high ;  as  to  the  manner  of  performance  so 
naked  and  open  (being  done  in  the  face, 
and  exposed  to  the  senses  of  all  men ;) 
that  there  could  be  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  juggling  or  human  artifice  used  about 
them:  considering  the  witnesses  that  as¬ 
serted  them,  they  were  persons  who  by 
their  writings,  by  their  behaviour,  by  the 
effect  of  their  endeavours,  approved  them¬ 
selves  very  intelligent ;  in  their  intentions 
very  honest  and  free  from  any  sinister  de¬ 
sign,  in  their  conversations  very  innocent 
and  virtuous,  in  their  attestation  very 
consistent  and  constant ;  so  that  there 
could  be  desired  no  witnesses  of  any  fact 
better  qualified,  or  more  credible  than 
they :  considering  the  design  of  those 
works,  there  could  be  none  more  noble 
and  excellent,  more  worthy  of  God,  more 
beneficial  to  man;  it  being  chiefly  the 
confirmation  of  a  doctrine,  incomparably 
the  most  reasonable  and  most  useful  that 
ever  appeared  among  men ;  productive  of 
the  best  fruits,  apt  (being  entertained 
heartily)  to  make  men  highly  good  and 
truly  happy;  to  promote  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  interests  of  goodness ;  to  se¬ 
cure  as  much  as  can  be,  both  the  public 
and  private  welfare  of  mankind.  Con¬ 
sidering  which  things,  we  can  have  no 
good  reason  to  distrust  the  performance 
of  such  works,  by  authentic  records,  by 
constant  tradition  attested  to  us. 

I  may  adjoin  to  the  former  sorts  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  actions,  some  other  sorts,  the 
consideration  of  which  (although  not  so  di¬ 
rectly  and  immediately)  may  serve  our  main 
design;  those  (which  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  hath  approved,  and  manifold 
testimony  hath  declared  frequently  to  hap¬ 
pen)  w'hieh  concern  apparitions  from  an¬ 
other  world,  as  it  were,  of  beings  unusual ; 
concerning  spirits  haunting  persons  and 
places  (these  discerned  by  all  senses,  and 
by  divers  kinds  of  effects;  of  which  the 
old  world  (the  ancient  poets  and  historians) 
did  speak  so  much,  and  of  which  all  ages 
have  afforded  several  attestations  very  di¬ 
rect  and  plain,  and  having  all  advantages 


*  John  iii.  2. 
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imaginable  to  beget  credence  ;  concern¬ 
ing  \isions  made  unto  persons  of  especial 
eminency  and  influence  (to  priests  and 
prophets  ;)  concerning  presignifications  of 
future  events  by  dreams ;  concerning  the 
power  of  enchantments,  implying  the  co¬ 
operation  of  invisible  powers ;  concerning 
all  sorts  of  intercourse  and  confederacy 
(formal  or  virtual)  with  bad  spirits:  all 
which  things  he  that  shall  affirm  to  be 
mere  fiction  and  delusion,  must  thereby 
with  exceeding  immodesty  and  rudeness 
charge  the  world  with  extreme  both  vanity 
and  malignity;  many,  if  not  all,  worthy 
historians,  of  much  inconsiderateness  or 
lraud ;  most  lawgivers,  of  great  silliness 
and  rashness ;  most  judicatories,  of  high 
stupidity  or  cruelty ;  a  vast  number  of  wit- 
nesses,  of  the  greatest  malice  or  madness; 
all  which  have  concurred  to  assert  these 
matters  of  fact. 

It  is  true,  no  question  but  there  have 
been  many  vain  pretences,  many  false  re¬ 
ports,  many  unjust  accusations,  and  some 
undue  decisions,  concerning  these  matters  • 
that  the  vulgar  sort  is  apt  enough  to  be 
abused  about  them ;  that  even  intelligent 
and  considerate  men  may  at  a  distance  in 
regard  to  some  of  them  be  imposed  upon  • 
but  as  there  would  be  no  false  gems  ob¬ 
truded,  if  there  were  no  true  ones  found 
in  nature ;  as  no  counterfeit  coin  would 
appear,  were  there  no  true  one  current  • 
so  neither  can  we  well  suppose  that  a  con- 
dence  in  some  to  feign,  or  a  readiness  in 
most  to  believe,  stories  of  this  kind,  could 
arise,  or  should  subsist,  without  some  real 
giound,  or  without  such  things  having  in 
gross,  somewhat  of  truth  and  reality. 
How  ever,  that  the  wiser  and  more  refined 
sort  of  men,  highest  in  parts  and  improve- 
ments  both  from  study  and  experience  (in¬ 
deed  the  flower  of  every  commonwealth; 
statesmen,  lawgivers,  judges,  and  priests), 
upon  so  many  occasions  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  after  most  deliberate  scanning  such 
pretences  and  reports,  should  so  often 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded,  to  the 
extreme  injury  of  particular  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  common  abusing  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  the  hazard  of  their  own  reputation 
m  point  of  wisdom  and  honesty,  seems  no¬ 
wise  reasonable  to  conceive.  In  likelihood 
rather  the  whole  kind  of  all  these  things 
were  it  altogether  vain  and  groundless’ 
would  upon  so  frequent  and  so  mature 
discussions  have  appeared  to  be  so,  and 
would  consequently  long  since  have  been 
duowned,  exploded,  and  thrust  out  of  the 
*°!1,  as  uJ'on  this  occasion  it  is  said 

in  I  idly,  Time  wipeth  out  groundless  con- 
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celts ,  b  ut  confirms  that  which  is  founded  in 
nature,  and  real* 

Now  if  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 
things  (all  or  any  of  them),  inferring  the 
existence  of  powers  invisible,  at  least  in¬ 
ferior  ones,  though  much  superior  to  us 
in  all  sort  of  ability,  be  admitted,  it  will 
at  least  (as  removing  the  chief  obstacles  of 
incredulity)  confer  much  to  the  belief  of 
that  supreme  Divinity,  which  our  Dis¬ 
course  strives  to  maintain. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  both  these  ar¬ 
guments,  drawn  from  testimonies  concern¬ 
ing  matters  of  fact  (and  indeed  all  other 
arguments),  were  invalid  and  insignificant 
could  any  demonstration  or  any  argument 
weighty  enough  be  brought  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  thing  to  exist,  as 
we  infer  to  exist  from  them.  But,  as  it 
is  a  very  easy  thing  (so  whoever  is  versed 
in  speculation  and  reasoning  about  things 
cannot  but  find)  to  prove  many  things  pos¬ 
sible  to  be,  which  do  not  actually  exist;  so 
it  is  hard  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a 
thing  s  being;  yea  there  is  plainly  no  other 
mean  of  doing  this,  than  the  manifesting 
an  evident  repugnance  between  being  it¬ 
self,  and  some  property  assigned  to  that 
thing;  or  between  several  properties  at¬ 
tributed  thereto;  as  if  we  should  suppose 
a  square  circle,  or  a  round  square  to  exist. 
l<ut  in  our  case  no  man  can  show  such  a 
lopugnance;  between  being  and  wisdom, 
power  or  goodness,  there  is  no  inconsist¬ 
ence  surely ;  nor  can  any  man  evince  one 
to  be  between  being  and  co-existing  with 
matter,  or  penetrating  body ;  between  being 
and  insensibility;  between  being  and  any 
other  property  which  we  ascribe  to  God”; 
nor  is  there  any  clashing  between  those 
properties  themselves;  it  is  therefore  im¬ 
possible  to  show  that  God  cannot  exist  • 
and  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  dis¬ 
believe  the  testimonies  (so  many,  so  preg¬ 
nant)  that  declare  him  to  exist,  f 

Men  indeed,  who  affix  themselves  to 
things  which  their  sense  offers,  may  be 
indisposed  to  abstract  their  minds  from 
such  things,  may  be  unapt  to  frame  con¬ 
ceptions  about  any  other  sort  of  things  •  1 
,  to  tbink  there  can  be  no  other  things 
than  such  as  we  see  and  feel,  that  nothing, 
endued  with  other  properties  than  such  as 
these  objected  to  our  sense  have,  can  exist, 
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implies  a  great  dulness  of  apprehension,  a 
greater  shortness  of  reason  and  judgment ; 
it  is  much  like  the  simplicity  of  a  rustic, 
who,  because  he  never  was  above  three 
miles  from  home,  cannot  imagine  the  world 
to  reach  ten  miles  further ;  and  will  look 
upon  all  that  is  told  him,  concerning  things 
more  distant,  to  be  false,  and  forged  to 
abuse  him.  I  add,  that  these  men’s  incre¬ 
dulity  is  hence  more  inexcusable,  because 
the  possibility  of  such  a  being’s  existence, 
the  compatibility  and  concurrence  of  such 
properties  in  one  thing,  is  (as  we  other¬ 
where  have  largely  showed)  by  a  very 
plain  instance  declared,  even  by  that  being 
within  every  man,  which  in  a  degree  par¬ 
takes  of  all  those  properties. 

I  shall  leave  this  head  of  discourse,  with 
this  one  remark ;  that  they  are  much  mis¬ 
taken,  who  place  a  kind  of  wisdom  in  being 
vei’y  incredulous,  and  unwilling  to  assent 
to  any  testimony,  how  full  and  clear  so¬ 
ever:  for  this  indeed  is  not  wisdom,  but 
the  worst  kind  of  folly.  It  is  folly,  because 
it  causes  ignorance  and  mistake,  with  all 
the  consequents  of  these ;  and  it  is  very  bad, 
as  being  accompanied  with  disingenuity, 
obstinacy,  rudeness,  uncharitableness,  and 
the  like  bad  dispositions ;  from  which  cre¬ 
dulity  itself,  the  other  extreme  sort  of  folly, 
is  exempt.  Compare  we,  I  say,  these  two 
sorts  of  fools  ;  the  credulous  fool,  who 
yields  his  assent  hastily  upon  any  slight 
ground;  and  the  suspicious  fool,  who  never 
will  be  stirred  by  any  the  strongest  reason 
or  clearest  testimony ;  we  shall  find  the 
latter  in  most  respects  the  worst  of  the  two ; 
that  his  folly  arises  from  worse  causes,  hath 
worse  adjuncts,  produceth  worse  effects. 
Credulity  may  spring  from  an  airy  com¬ 
plexion,  or  from  a  modest  opinion  of  one’s 
self ;  suspiciousness  hath  its  birth  from  an 
earthy  temper  of  body,  or  from  self-conceit 
in  the  mind :  that  carries  with  it  being  civil 
and  affable,  and  apt  to  correct  an  error ; 
w  ith  this  a  man  is  intractable,  unwilling  to 
hear,  stiff  and  incorrigible  in  his  ignorance 
or  mistake  :  that  begets  speed  and  alacrity 
in  action ;  this  renders  a  man  heavy  and 
dumpish,  slow  and  tedious  in  his  resolutions 
and  in  his  proceedings:  both  include  want 
of  judgment;  but  this  pretending  to  more 
thereof,  becomes  thereby  more  dangerous. 
Forward  rashness,  which  is  the  same  with 
that,  may  sometimes,  like  an  acute  disease, 
undo  a  man  sooner  ;  but  stupid  dotage,  lit¬ 
tle  differing  from  this,  is  (like  a  chronical 
distemper)  commonly  nfore  mischievous, 
and  always  more  hard  to  cure.  In  fine, 
were  men  in  their  other  affairs,  or  in  or¬ 
dinary  converse,  so  diffident  to  plain  tes¬ 
timony,  as  some  do  seem  to  be  in  these 


matters  concerning  religion,  they  would 
soon  feel  great  inconveniences  to  proceed 
thence ;  their  business  would  stick,  their 
conversation  would  be  distasteful ;  they 
would  be  much  more  offensive,  and  no  less 
ridiculous  than  the  most  credulous  fool 
in  the  world.  While  men,  therefore,  so 
perversely  distrustful,  affect  to  seem  wise, 
they  affect  really  to  be  fools;  and  practise 
according  to  the  worst  sort  of  folly. 

Thus  have  I,  although  very  cursorily, 
considered  the  first  kind  of  works  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  appear  in  the  world:  I  proceed 
briefly  to  touch  the  other  sort,  observable 
in  the  transaction  of  human  affairs;  for 
even  in  these  there  do  happen  things  in  a 
sort  miraculous,  or  prodigious;  according 
to  reasonable  estimation  surpassing  the 
common  efficacy  of  human  causes ;  by  which 
God  in  a  language  more  express,  as  it  were, 
and  in  a  louder  tone,  declares  his  presence 
and  providence  here;  so  that  they  must 
be  very  deaf  and  stupid,  who  do  not  from 
them  learn  lessons  of  piety  and  reverence 
toward  God;  who  do  not  in  them  hear 
heaven  thundering  forth  that  proclamation 
to  us  all :  Discite  justiliam  moniti.  For 
instance, 

1.  We  may  observe,  when  any  where 
things  are  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  ini¬ 
quity  and  outrage  do  extremely  prevail,  so 
that  the  most  of  men’s  lives  become  into¬ 
lerably  grievous,  that  in  such  cases  often 
the  state  of  things,  how  seemingly  stable 
and  robust  soever,  in  a  manner  sudden  and 
strange,  by  means  to  appearance  small  and 
weak,  to  be  overturned,  and  reduced  to 
a  more  tolerable  form ;  no  strugglings  of 
might,  no  fetches  of  policy,  no  circumspec¬ 
tion  or  industry  of  man  availing  to  uphold 
it,  an  invisible  hand  checking  all  such  force, 
and  crossing  all  such  devices.  A  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  (that  is, 
a  slender  instrument  coming  forth  out  of 
some  remote  or  secret  place,  without  any 
considerable  influence  of  human  endea¬ 
vour),  breaking  in  pieces  the  iron ,  and  the 
brass ,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold ;h 
there  being  raised  up  instantly  a  Moses, 
or  a  Maccabaeus;  an  Ehud,  or  a  Gideon; 
a  Dion,  or  a  Timoleon,  by  a  single  stroke, 
or  a  sudden  impression,  to  deliver  oppres¬ 
sed  nations  from  slavery. 

2.  How  many  examples  do  experience 
and  history  afford  us  of  justice  and  venge¬ 
ance,  in  ways  for  their  kind  and  for  their 
circumstances  very  remarkable,  executed 
in  the  face  of  the  world  upon  persons  (such 
as  Corah  and  his  fellows,  Sennacherib, 
Herod,  Brennus)  notoriously  wicked  and 
mischievous,  who  have  outbraved  Heaven 
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j>y  their  impiety,  or  horribly  abused  man¬ 
kind  by  their  injustice! 

3.  \  ea,  we  may  take  notice,  that  even 
few  of  those  men,  whose  actions  have  been 
illustrious  for  greatness  void  of  goodness ; 
who  have  climbed  to  height  of  power  and 
state  by  the  ruins  and  slaughters  of  man¬ 
kind;'  that,  I  say,  few  of  such  persons 
have  departed  off  the  stage  in  peace  or 
honour.  That  Alexander  was  snapt  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  and  glory ;  that  Osar  was 
no  sooner  arrived  to  the  top  of  his  fortune 
than  to  the  bottom  of  his  life;  neither 
having  time  allowed  them  to  enjoy,  scarce 
to  taste,  those  fruits  which  they  so  eagerly 
sought  and  toiled  for ;  both  perhaps  (one 
without  any  peradventure)  being  speeded 
away  by  violent  and  treacherous  hands. 
Not  to  mention  Pompey  or  Hannibal,  or 
other  such  like  men  of  exorbitant  ambi¬ 
tion,  whose  fortunes  were  so  strangely 
changed,  and  whose  ends  were  so  dismal. 

4.  IN  e  may  however  observe,  that  few 
great  tyrants  and  oppressors,  few  persons 
insolently  profane  or  sacrilegious,  have  es¬ 
caped  the  visible  stroke  of  Divine  venge¬ 
ance  ;  a  stroke  inflicted  in  ways  not  only 
violent,  but  shameful ;  and  that  usually  by 
means  most  unexpected,  by  the  hands  of 
their  own  guards,  their  own  servants,  their 
oun  favourites,  the  very  instruments  of 
them  mischief,  and  these  stirred  up  by 
slight  causes,  by  some  little  disgrace  or  dis- 
gust  received  by  them  from  their  master.* 

VI  hat  a  long  black  legend  of  Caligulas, 
Neroes,  Donntians,  Commoduses,  Helio- 
gabaluses,  Maiiminuses,  f  may  any  man’s 
observation  even  out  of  profane  histories 
easily  compose,  of  whom  the  Divine  justice 
m  such  ways  hath  rid  the  world  ?  ‘ 

5.  I  might  also  mention  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  persons  and  families  raised 
to  wealth  and  splendour  of  estate  by  op¬ 
pression,  fraud,  sacrilege,  rapine,  or  such 
bad  means ;  whose  estates  without  any  visi¬ 
ble  ordinary  means  do  moulder  and  decay ; 
a  secret  moth  devouring  them;  a  thing 
■which  falls  under  common  observation. 

6.  The  same  providence  hath  more  clearly 
discovered  itself  in  the  strange  detections 
of  murders,  and  other  enormous  mischiefs 
committed  in  darkness,  and  revealed  by  a 
light  unaccountably  darted  from  Heaven. 

°f  which  kind  not  only  books,  but  com¬ 
mon  experience,  doth  furnish  with  stories 
and  instances  very  remarkable  both  for 
number  and  weight. 
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7.  The  like  strange  discoveries  of  plots, 
contrived  secretly  against  the  public  peace’ 
and  against  the  lives  of  princes,  frequently 
offer  themselves  in  story,  and  the  like  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  concerning  private  men ; 
a  bird  of  the  air  carrying  the  voice  k  of  the 
wicked  traitor  to  the  ears  of  him  who  is 
designed  against ;  the  stones  of  the  wall 
crying  out 1  treason  and  murder.  Yea, 
generally,  according  to  the  Psalmist’s  ob¬ 
servation,  when  men  have  encouraged  them¬ 
selves  in  an  evil  matter ,  and  have  communed 
about  laying  snares  privily — saying,  who 
shall  see  them  ?  God  doth  shoot  at  them 
with  an  arrow,  suddenly  they  are  wounded. m 
So  that  all  men  have  reason,  as  he  adds 
they  will  do,  to  fear,  and  to  declare  the  work 
of  God,  if  they  wisely  consider  his  doing: 
and  himself  had  reason  to  pronounce  in 
another  place,  The  Lord  is  known  by  the 
judgment  that  he  executeth ;  the  wicked  is 
snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands." 

,  1  might  adjoin  the  remarkable  pro¬ 

vidences  which  also  occur  concerning  the 
recompenses  and  encouragments  of  virtue  ;f 
in  the  protecting  good  men  from  imminent 
dangers,  delivering  them  from  grievous 
straits,  supplying  them  in  extreme  needs, 
prospering  them  in  their  undertakings,  rais¬ 
ing  them  (as  Joseph,  David,  Daniel,  &c.) 
by  wonderful  means  to  wealth  and  dignity, 
for  their  own  encouragment,  or  for  public 
benefit  ;  concerning  which  occurences  the 
1  sal  mist  had  reason  to  say,  Whoso  is  wise 
will  observe  these  things,  and  they  shall  un¬ 
derstand  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord.0 

I  hese  considerations,  with  divers  others 
of  the  same  kind,  grounded  on  Providence 
1  must  confess  have  not,  singly  taken,  the 
greatest  force  and  evidence  to  infer’ our 
purpose,  nor  can  they  with  the  same  as¬ 
surance  and  peremptoriness  be  urged  to 
every  adversary  or  disbeliever,  as  some 
other  arguments  may;  those,  which  we 
have  formerly  insisted  on,  drawn  from  na- 
t  ure.  1'  or  in  nature,  all  causes  there  being 
themselves  destitute  of  immediate  reason  or 
choice,  and  subject  to  no  chance  or  contin¬ 
gency  (properly  so  called),  we  may  indeed 
confidently  ascribe  all  effects,  in  which  any 
reason  or  counsel  doth  appear,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  to  Divine  effi- 
cacy  ;||  there  being  no  other  cause  to  which 
we  can  reasonably  impute  them:p  but  in 
human  affairs,  seeing  man  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  free  agent,  and  few  effects  happen 
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without  some  act  of  his  intervening,  there 
can  hardly  occur  any  passage,  how  rare 
and  strange  soever,  which  our  incredulous 
adversaries,  with  some  kind  of  colour  or 
plausible  shift,  will  not  be  ready  to  attri¬ 
bute  unto  some  reach  of  man’s  wit,  or  to 
some  capricio  of  his  humour,  or  to  some 
unaccountable  casualty,  incident  to  matters 
of  this  kind;  (as  we  see  the  Philistines 
were  apt  to  impute  the  plague  of  emerods 
to  chance ;  the  Israelites  did  presently 
charge  that  terrible  judgment  on  Corah  and 
his  complices  upon  Moses  and  Aaron. q) 
And  commonly  divine  and  human  influen¬ 
ces  upon  these  effects  (even  as  in  nature  the 
influences  of  Heaven  and  of  inferior  parti¬ 
cular  causes)  are  so  complicated  and  inter¬ 
woven  together,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  separate  the  bounds 
of  providence  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
to  discern  what  God  performs  by  usual  in¬ 
struments,  what  by  his  immediate  hand. 
As  also  the  actions  of  the  wisest  men  are 
often  grounded  upon  reasons  remote  from, 
and  impenetrable  by,  vulgar  conceit;  so 
are  the  reasons  of  God’s  proceedings  with 
men  various  and  often  mysterious ;  above 
the  reach  of  our  capacity  with  distinction 
to  apprehend  them:  as  who,  for  instance, 
can  oftentimes  readily  distinguish  between 
God’s  merciful  patience  toward  bad  men, 
and  his  gracious  recompensing  the  good ; 
between  God’s  just  vengeance  on  the  one 
sort,  and  his  fatherly  correction  of  the 
other ;  between  his  reclaiming  one  from 
vice,  either,  as  particular  circumstances 
require,  by  adverse  or  prosperous  events, 
and  his  trying  or  exercising  the  other’s 
virtue  by  the  like  proceedings?  Who  can 
distinguish  between  what  is  performed  or 
permitted  upon  general  or  upon  particular 
accounts ;  in  respect  to  the  public,  or  in 
regard  to  private  men  ;  in  relation  to  pre¬ 
sent  times,  or  to  posterity ;  upon  absolute 
and  immediate  accounts,  or  in  order  to 
some  further,  more  remote  designs  ?  Who, 
I  say,  can  pretend  skill  enough  to  define 
what  or  how  much  is  best  to  be  done  in 
these  cases ;  when  it  is  fit  to  allow  men  to 
proceed  in  the  use  of  their  freedom,  when 
to  interrupt  them?  Who,  but  he  that  ex¬ 
actly  knows  the  limits  of  just  and  fit,  the 
qualities  and  tempers  of  men,  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  every  thing? 

1  add,  that  God’s  governance  of  things 
hath  no  complete  issue  here ;  that  this  is 
not  the  only  nor  the  chief  place  of  dis¬ 
pensing  rewards  and  punishments;  that 
tilings  are  but  doing  here;  and  not  done; 
s  1  Sam.  vl  0 ;  Numb.  xvi.  41. 
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in  a  progress  and  tendency  toward  some¬ 
what  beyond,  not  in  a  state  of  final  resolu¬ 
tion  or  perfection :  wherefore  as  we  cannot 
fullyjudge  of  an  artificial  work  by  its  first 
draughts,  nor  of  a  poem  by  some  scenes, 
but  must  stay  till  all  is  finished  and  acted 
through  ;  so  we  cannot  so  clearly  discern 
the  entire  wisdom  and  justice  of  Divine 
dispensations  here ;  not  till  that  day,  when, 
as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  God’s  his 

righteous  judgment,  shall  be  made  apparent.1 
Whence  discourse  grounded  upon  present 
events  may  not  prove  so  convincing  or  S£b- 
tisfactory,  except  unto  the  children  of  wis¬ 
dom,  who  by  a  sharper  sense  can  discover 
even  the  smaller  lines  and  more  occult 
tracts  of  God’s  hand  ;  who  with  an  especial 
attention  and  sagacity  do,  as  the  prophet 
expresseth  it,  regard  the  works  of  the  Lord , 
and  consider  the  operations  of  his  hands." 
However,  the  frequent  occurrences  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  of  passages,  such  as  we  men¬ 
tioned,  so  rare  and  remarkable,  if  they  do 
not,  singly  and  solitarily  taken,  thoroughly 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  hypothesis  of  Di¬ 
vine  providence,  yet  at  least  they  do  much 
favour  and  strengthen  it,  being  very  con¬ 
gruous  thereto.  Supposing  such  a  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  is  most  probable  (I  may  say 
necessary)  that  such  events  would  happen  ; 
whence  there  can  be  no  absurdity  in  as¬ 
cribing  them  thereto,  but  much  of  reason 
in  doing  it.  They  are  digni  vindice  nodi, 
difficulties  not  otherwise  easily  resolved, 
and  therefore  God  may  be  most  fitly  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  most  probable  cause  of  them ; 
if  strict  discourse  cannot  compel  us,  yet 
ingenuity  will  incline  us,  and  wisdom  will 
oblige  us  to  do  so.  They  that  are  raise  will 
consider  these  things,  and  they  shall  under¬ 
stand  the  lovingkindness  (I  add,  and  also 
both  the  wisdom  and  power)  of  the  Lord.1 
A  brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neither  doth  a 
fool  understand  this,"  saith  the  Psalmist 
concerning  the  proceedings  of  Providence. 

But  however  general  providence  doth 
work  in  convincing  some,  particular  pro¬ 
vidence  will  at  least  produce  that  effect  in 
many :  for  I  dare  appeal  to  most  men  (to 
those  especially  who  have  ever  had  any 
fear  of  God,  or  sense  of  goodness  in  them), 
if,  sometime  or  other,  in  their  lives,  they 
have  not  in  their  pressing  needs  and  straits 
(especially  upon  their  addresses  to  God  for 
help)  found  help  and  comfort  conveyed 
unto  them  by  an  invisible  hand ;  if  they 
have  not  sometimes  in  a  manner  unaccount¬ 
able  escaped  imminent  dangers ;  if  they 
have  not  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
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and  devotion  toward  God  experienced  a 
comfort  more  than  ordinary ;  if  they  can¬ 
not  to  some  events  of  their  life  aptly  apply 
those  observations  of  the  Psalmist :  This 
poor  man  cried ,  and  the  Lord  heard  him , 
and  deliver,  d  him  out  of  his  troubles.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him ,  and  delivereth  them.  O 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.''  O 
taste  and  see :  he  appeals  to  experience;  he 
supposes  the  Divine  goodness  may  be  seen 
and  felt ;  that  surely  will  be  a  most  effica¬ 
cious  argument  of  God’s  existence  and  pro¬ 
vidence.”  And  so  it  is  indeed  to  all  good 
men,  for  whose  comfort  and  confirmation 
it  is  chiefly  mentioned,  though  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  influence  upon  them 
who  have  alienated  themselves  from  God, 
and  driven  him  out  of  their  thoughts ex¬ 
cept  they  should  (beyond  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  them)  be  so  civil  and  candid 
as  to  believe  the  testimony  of  others,  who 
assert  this  great  truth  unto  them  from  their 
own  inward  conscience  and  experience. 

But  let  thus  much  serve,  at  present,  for 
the  showing  that  God  doth  (as  our  Lord 
tells  us)  hitherto  work ;  and  consequently 
that,  as  we  thence  meant  to  infer,  God 
doth  exist. 
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SERMON  X. 

I  BELIEVE  IN  GOD  THE  FATHER. 

Eph.  iv.  G _ One  God  and  Father  of  all. 

I  have  formerly  discoursed  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  belief  which  we  here  pro¬ 
fess  :  I  did  also  endeavour  by  several  argu¬ 
ments  to  evince  the  truth  and  credibility 
of  the  first  article  of  our  Creed,  which  is 
indeed  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and 
of  all  religion,  that  there  is  one  God.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  following  parts. 

The  Father.  The  appellation  of  God,  not 
improperly  taken  (as  when  it  is  attributed 
to  creatures,  upon  some  resemblance  in 
nature  or  office  which  they  bear  to  the 
supreme  God),  but  relating  to  him  who 
only,  truly,  and  properly,  is  styled  God,  is 
sometimes  put  absolutely,  sometime  hath 
a  relative  apposition  going  along  with  it. 
Being  absolutely  or  singly  put,  it  sometimes 
refers,  by  way  of  eminency,  particularly  to 
the  first  Person  in  the  blessed  and  glorious 
Trinity;  as  when  Christ  is  called  the  Son 
of  God;  when  God  is  put  in  distinction 
from  the  other  Persons  (when,  for  instance, 

’  Psal.  xxxiv.  6,7,8;  cxlv.  18,  19. 

"  (1  John  v.  iO.)  *  Tsoi.  x.  4. 


it  is  said.  That  they  may  know  thee  the  only 
true  God ,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent.  Blessed  be  God  and  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Word  was  with  God. 
To  serve  the  living  and  tme  God ,  and  to  wait 
for  his  Son  from  heaven.  And  in  that  form 
of  blessing,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ,  and  the  love  of  God ,  and  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all;) 
but  commonly  it  is  to  be  understood  for 
God  essentially  considered  (according  to 
the  Divine  essence  common  to  all  three 
Persons),  to  whom  in  that  respect  all  the 
Divine  attributes  agree,  and  from  whom 
all  Divine  operations  (absolute  et  ad  extra) 
do  jointly  proceed.  And  to  this  sense  or 
notion  we  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the 
name  of  God  might  be  here  applied.  For, 
that  there  is  one  God,  having  such  essen¬ 
tial  attributes,  is  the  first  principle  and 
foundation  of  all  religion,  which  we  must 
therefore  suppose,  if  not  directly  expressed, 
yet  at  least  sufficiently  implied  in  the  Creed. 

And  supposing  the  word  in  part  doth 
imply  this  sense,  the  attribute  or  title  of 
Father  doth  upon  many  accounts  truly  and 
properly  belong  to  God  (God  absolute  and 
essential),  in  relation  to  all  things  gene¬ 
rally,  and  to  some  things  particularly ;  es¬ 
pecially,  which  is  the  most  fruitful  consi¬ 
deration,  in  respect  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  accounts  upon 
which,  then  the  terms  (or  objects)  in  re¬ 
lation  to  which,  God  is  so  called;  then  let 
us  apply  the  consideration  to  practice. 

One  God  and  Father  of  all. 

Every  attribute,  every  title,  every  rela¬ 
tion  of  God,  doth  ground  an  obligation, 
doth  afford  an  inducement,  to  good  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  none  other  doth  ground  higher 
obligation,  or  yieldeth  stronger  induce¬ 
ment  to  all  kinds  of  obedience,  than  doth 
this  of  Father ,  which  here,  and  frequently 
otherwhere  in  holy  scripture,  is  ascribed 
to  God:  unto  which  purpose,  of  exciting 
us  to  good  practice  (to  all  good  practice 
generally,  and  particularly  to  some  kinds 
thereof),  I  do  now  intend  to  apply  the  con¬ 
sideration  thereof:  but  first  let  us  consider 
in  what  respects,  or  upon  what  grounds, 
this  title  is  attributed  to  God ;  then  let  us 
reflect  somewhat  upon  the  term,  in  respect 
to  which  God  is  styled  Father  of  all ,  that 
is,  in  a  larger  sense  of  all  things,  in  a 
stricter  sense  of  all  persons,  in  the  most 
restrained  sense  of  all  us  Christians. 

The  title  of  father  is  upon  several  ac¬ 
counts  commonly  given  to  things;  one  is 
causality;  for  the  efficient  cause,  or  author 
of  any  thing,  is  called  its  father ;  any  work 
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is  said  to  be  the  child,  or  offspring,  of  him 
that  maketh  or  inventeth  it :  Hath  the  rain 
a  father  (or,  Who  is  father  of  the  rain  ?  as 
the  LXX.  render  it),  or  who  hath  begotten 
the  drops  of  the  dew?*  saith  God  in  Job  : 
another  ground  thereof  is  sustenance,  or 
preservation ;  so  Job  saith  of  himself,  that 
he  was  a  father  to  the  poor  and  fatherless , 
because  he  yielded  them  protection  and 
relief; b  so,  Roma  pat  rem  patrice  Ciceronem 
libera  dixit ,  Rome  called  Cicero  father,  be¬ 
cause  he  preserved  it  from  the  attempts  of 
wicked  conspirators  against  its  liberty  and 
safety :  education  also  and  instruction  en¬ 
title  to  this  name  ;  whence  St.  Paul  calleth 
Timothy  and  Philemon,  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  whom  he  had  instructed  in 
the  Christian  faith,  his  children:*  lastly, 
governance,  attended  with  beneficent  affec¬ 
tion  and  care,  doth  found  this  appellation ; 
whence  princes  are  usually  styled  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  their  country ,  being  supposed  to 
desire  and  to  provide  for  the  public  good ; 
so  we  have  the  fathers  of  tribes, 4  that  is,  the 
principal  persons  of  them,  who  did  preside 
over  them:  I  do  omit  antiquity  and  age, 
for  which  we  know  that  persons  are  vul¬ 
garly  called  fathers. 

Upon  all  these  accounts  it  is  plain  that 
the  title  of  Universal  Father  may  truly  be 
ascribed  unto  God  ;  especially  in  respect  to 
ourselves,  who  may  be  considered  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  all  other  objects,  as  comprehend¬ 
ing  in  us  somewhat  common  to  them  all : 
God  in  some  of  those  respects  is  the  Father 
of  all  things,  or  of  us  as  beings ;  God  is 
more  especially  the  Father  ot  intelligent 
beings,  and  of  us  as  such  ;  God  is  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  all  men,  of  all  good  men,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  of  Christians ;  which  respects  all 
of  them  do  or  should  concur  in  us.  Let 
us  survey  those  particulars  somewhat  dis¬ 
tinctly,  then  apply  them  as  obligations  and 
inducements  to  good  practice. 

1 .  God  is  the  Father  of  all  things,  or  of 
us  as  creatures ;  as  the  efficient  cause  and 
creator  of  them  all :  He  made  the  world  (as 
St.  Paul  telleth  the  Athenians,  and  all 
things  therein;  He  commanded  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  and  they  were  created ;  The  world 
and  the  fulness  thereof  (that  is,  all  where¬ 
with  it  is  replenished,  and  which  it  con¬ 
tains),  he  hath  founded  them:*  All  these 
things  (saith  God  in  the  Prophet)  hath 
mine  hand  made :  and  n«iiT*»t  x«i  liar '.pi. 
toCSi  rod  ratro;,  the  Maker  and  Father  of 
this  universe ,'  even  Plato  styleth  God.  God 

*  Jobxxxviil.  29.  <>  Job  xxix.  16;  xxxi.  18. 

c  1  Tim.  i.  2;  Philem.  10;  1  Cor.  lv.  IS;  Gal.  Iv.  10. 
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is  also  the  Father  of  all  things,  because 
he  preserveth  and  sustaineth  them  by  his 
power ;  He  (saith  the  apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews)  beareth  up  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power;*  He  (saith  the  Psalmist)  hath 
established  them  for  ever  and  ever;  he  made 
a  decree  which  shall  not  pass,h  by  virtue  of 
which  they  subsist :  also  because  he  by  a 
continual  care  doth  provide  for  them :  They 
all  (saith  the  Psalmist)  wait  upon  him  that 
he  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season ; 
what  he  giveth  them ,  they  gather;  he  open, 
eth  his  hand ,  they  are  filled  ivith  good : 1  he 
also  governeth,  and  containeth  them  in 
good  order ;  for,  his  kingdom  ruleth  over 
all;  and  whatsoever  the  Lord  pleaseih,  that 
doeth  he  in  heaven  and  earth :  all  this  he 
doeth  with  goodness  and  affection :  for 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  A 
whence  even  among  pagans  the  word  Pater 
absolutely  put,  did  signify  the  Supreme  God, 
they  understanding  thereby  the  Author, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things; 
and  Pater  omnipotens  is  the  pei'iphrasis, 
whereby  the  wisest  poet  doth  usually  ex¬ 
press  God.* 

2.  More  especially  God  is  the  Father  of 
intellectual  beings  ;  he  is  styled  the  Father 
of  spirits :  particularly  the  angels  in  way  of 
excellency  are  called  the  sons  of  God : k 
There  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord :*  and, 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy ; m  in 
which  place  of  Job  the  LXX.  have  *yyt- 
>.oi  pt>v,  my  angels  (although  perhaps  there 
all  God’s  creatures  may  be  understood  re¬ 
joicing  and  exulting,  as  it  were,  in  their  be¬ 
ing,  newly  by  the  goodness  of  their  Maker 
conferred  on  them:)  again,  Who  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  in  heaven  can  be  compared  unto 
the  Lord  ?  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty 
can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord?"  The  sons  of 
the  mighty :  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  the  sons 
of  God,  and  so  the  LXX.  render  it;  and 
what  precedeth,  who  in  heaven ,  doth  mako 
it,  as  it  seems,  best  interpretable  of  the 
angels.  Of  such  beings  God  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Father,  because  he  did  produce 
them  in  a  more  excellent  manner ;  tor  other 
things  he  made  as  it  were  by  his  hand,  these 
he  breathed  out  of  his  mouth  ;  as  it  is  said 
of  Adam,  when  God  infused  his  soul  into 
his  body,  that  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 

•  - _ o  Pater,  et  Rex  Jupiter - Uor.  Serm.  ii.  1. 

-  Pater  ipse  colendi 

Hand  lacilcm  esse  viam  volult—  I'irg.  G.i.  121. 
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the  breath  of  life;0  because  theymore  nearly 
resemble  God  in  their  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  (in  spirituality,  and  independence  upon 
matter ;  in  life,  and  self-moving ;  in  immor¬ 
tality,  and  perpetuity  of  being ;  in  under¬ 
standing  and  wisdom ;  in  will  and  goodness ; 
or  in  a  capacity  at  least  of  such  perfections ;) 
because  also  he  ruleth  them  in  a  nobler 
way  ;  a  way,  not  of  blind  and  constrained 
obedience,  but  of  wise  and  free  choice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  laws  of  justice,  by  obligations 
of  ingenuity  ;  because  he  likewise  beareth 
a  more  dear  affection  unto  them,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  care  over  them:  in  respect  to  these 
beings  iudeed  the  relation  of  father  is  more 
proper,  because  they  only  can  be  sensible 
thereof,  and  capable  to  render  the  duties 
of  piety,  gratitude,  and  willing  obedience 
suitable  thereto  :p  Rational  beings  (saith 
an  Ethnic  philosopher),  are  the  sons  of  God, 
because  they  only  are  naturally  fit  to  con¬ 
verse  with  God,  being  conjoined  to  him  by 
participation  of  reason  :*  and  thus  indeed 
even  the  pagan  theologers,  commonly  from 
primitive  general  tradition  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  did  conceive  the  Supreme  God  to  be 
the  Father  of  the  gods  (intending  not  such 
gods  as  were  of  man’s  devising,  creatures 
deified  by  the  flattery  or  fondness  of  the 
vulgar,  but  of  higher  rank,  answering  to 
our  angels,  whom  they  supposed  as  to  ap¬ 
proach  in  excellency  of  nature  nearest  to 
God,  so  to  have  derived  their  being  from 
him,  and  to  attend  constantly  upon  him, 
partaking  of  his  glory,  and  observing  his 
pleasure ;)  whence  Divum  pater ,  Father  of 
the  gods,  is  a  common  periphrasis,  or  title 
of  God  among  them  ;  and  particularly  in 
the  Timarns  of  Plato  there  is  an  oration 
which  he  representeth  God  making  unto 
those  creatures  presently  upon  their  crea¬ 
tion,  beginning  thus:  U  ye  chief  gods,  of 
whom  I  am  the  Framer  and  Father  con¬ 
cerning  which  gods,  that  which  he  can  say 
he  pretendeth  to  deduce  from  ancient  ori¬ 
ginal  tradition.  But  to  come  nearer  to  our 
more  particular  concernment. 

3.  God  is  the  Father,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  of  mankind :  Have  we  not  (saith 
the  prophet)  one  Father  t  hath  notone  God 
created  usfq  and  Adam  is  called  the  son  of 
God,  the  genealogy  of  all  men  terminating 
in  him;  and.  We  are  all  Gods  offspring, 
saith  St.  Paul :  we  are  so,  for  that  his  hands 
wide  and  fashioned  our  bodies ;  and  for  that 
he  formed  our  spirit  within  us,  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  speaketh.  He  made  us  after  his  own 
image,  so  as  signally  to  represent  and  re- 

•  " On  xoitc*> C*  lu*c*  taZt et  tiQvxi  tZ  0ia»  •n if  ev>at- 
*ccrrjc$iif  xoctoi  to*  Xoyo*  irtrtiir)Ayf4,iiet.  — Arr.  Ep.  i.  9. 
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semble  himself,  in  properties  of  nature,  and 
in  eminence  of  condition  ;r  in  this  great 
family  of  visible  creatures  be  hath  assigned 
unto  us  the  principal  station,  so  that  other 
creatures  there  are  but  as  servants  waiting 
on  us ;  we  are  as  children,  depending  only 
on  him;  he  hath  showed  an  especial  ten¬ 
derness  of  affection  and  good-will  toward 
us,  in  providing  for  us  all  manner  of  need¬ 
ful  sustenance  and  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dation;  continually  watching  over  us  for 
our  good,  and  holding  us  up  (as  the  Psal¬ 
mist  speaketh)  from  our  mother's  womb  ;  ’ 
bestowing  on  us  good  education  (instruct¬ 
ing  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  dictates 
of  natural  reason  and  conscience,  by  civil 
conversation,  by  the  precepts  of  wise  men, 
and  examples  of  virtuous  persons,  by  pro¬ 
vidential  encouragements  to  good,  and 
determents  from  evil;  together  with  the 
secret  whispers,  advices,  and  motions  of 
his  grace ;)  bearing  with  excessive  patience 
our  infirmities,  miscarriages,  and  offences ; 
using  seasonable  and  moderate  chastise¬ 
ments  to  reclaim  us  from  bad  courses  to 
those  which  our  duty  and  our  advantage 
do  require :  in  short,  all  God’s  dealings 
and  demeanour  toward  mankind  do  argue 
in  him  a  paternal  regard  thereto :  whence 
even  the  blind  heathens  discerned  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  general  relation  of  God 
to  men ;  and  Gentis  hutnenue  Pater ,  atque 
custos(  O  Father  and  keeper  of  mankind!1) 
was  an  invocation  suitable  to  their  notion 
concerning  him:  from  him  they  deduced 
our  original ;  to  him  they  ascribed  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  bodies,  so  full  of  wonderful 
artifice ;  from  him  they  affirm  our  souls  to 
be  extracted  ;  from  his  goodness  and  care 
they  supposed  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
which  we  enjoy  to  be  derived ;  they  con¬ 
ceived  him  to  bear  a  kind  affection  unto 
man,  and  to  have  a  constant  care  over  him ; 
as  by  many  express  testimonies  might  be 
showed,  and  from  their  practices  evidently 
may  be  inferred.  J 

4.  Further,  yet  more  especially  God  is 
the  Father  of  all  good  men  ;  such  a  relation 
being  yet  built  upon  higher  grounds  and 
respects ;  for  as  good  they  have  another 
original  from  him  ;  §  virtue  springeth  in 
their  hearts  from  a  heavenly  seed  ;  that 
emendation  and  perfection  of  nature  is 
produced  by  his  grace  enlightening  and 

t  Omnes  si  ad  primam  originem  revocentnr,  a  diis 

sunt. —  Sen.  Ep.  44. - A  natura  divlna  haustos  ani- 

mos,  et  delibutos  habemus. —  Cic.  de  Die.  1. 
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quickening  them :  they  are  images  of  him, 
resembling  him  in  judgment  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind,  in  will  and  purpose,  in  action 
and  behaviour ;  the  which  resemblances  do 
argue  them  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  and 
indeed  do  constitute  them  such  ;  for,  Love 
ijour  enemies  (saith  our  Lord)  bless  those 
that  curse  you ,  do  good  to  those  that  hate 
you  —  that  you  may  be  the  sons  of  your  Fa¬ 
ther  in  heaven  ;  and,  Love  your  enemies , 
and  do  good ,  and  lend ,  expecting  nothing 
thence ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great , 
and  ye  shall  be  the  sons  of  the  Most  High .u 
Imitation  of  God  in  goodness  and  benefi¬ 
cence  doth,  we  see,  found  a  filial  relation 
unto  God  :  to  such,  God  answerably  doth 
bear  a  paternal  kindness  and  compassion  ; 
for.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children , 
so  (saith  the  Psalmist)  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him.''  He  in  all  respects 
dealeth  with  them  as  with  his  children ; 
as  viols  as  the  apostle  to  the 

Hebrews  speaketh:"  he  teacheth  and  gui- 
deth  them  with  wholesome  advice  upon  all 
occasions;  for,  What  man  is  he  that  fear- 
eth  the  Lord ?  him  shall  he  teach  in  the 
way  that  he  shall  choose ;  and,  The  steps 
of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord: 
he  gently  removeth  and  correcteth  them  ; 
Whom  (saith  the  Wise  Man)  God  loveth, 
he  correcteth ,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in 
whom  he  delighteth : x  he  maintaineth  them 
with  all  needful  sustenance  and  accommo¬ 
dation  without  their  care  or  trouble ;  for, 
Take  no  care  (saith  our  Saviour),  saying , 
What  shall  we  eat ?  or,  What  shall  we 
drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
— for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things  ;y  he  so  know¬ 
eth  and  considereth  it,  as  to  provide,  that 
there  shall  not  be,  as  the  Psalmist  affirmeth, 
any  want  unto  them  that  fear  him  :z  he  pro- 
tecteth  them  from  all  danger,  supporteth 
them  in  all  distress,  and  rescueth  them 
from  all  mischief ;  for,  His  eyes  are  upon 
the  righteous — to  deliver  his  sold  from  death, 
and  to  keep  him  alive  in  famine ;  he  keep- 
eth  all  his  bones,  so  that  none  of  them  is 
broken — though  he  fall ,  he  shall  not  utterly 
be  cast  down,  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him 
with  his  hand;  many  are  his  afflictions,  but 
the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  all.0-  Such 
paternal  affections  doth  God  bear,  such 
paternal  acts  doth  he  exercise,  toward  good 
men ;  the  which  even  pagan  wise  men  did 
apprehend  ;  of  whom  one  thus  expresseth 
himself:  God  (saith  he)  hath  a  fatherly 
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mind  toward  good  men ,  and  strongly  loveth 
them  —  between  them  and  God  there  is  a 
friendship  which  virtue  doth  conciliate;  a 
friendship,  do  L  say  ?  yea,  a  kindred  and 
similitude ;  for  that  a  good  man  is  God's 
disciple  and  imitator ,  and  his  true  offspring , 
whom  that  magnificent  Father,  no  softly 
exacter  of  virtue,  doth,  after  the  manner  of 
severe  parents,  educate  hardly .* 

5.  We  may  further  observe,  that  God  in 
his  proceedings  with  men,  whereby  he  par¬ 
ticularly  designeth  to  contain  them  within 
bounds  of  duty,  and  thereby  to  lead  them 
unto  happiness,  delighteth  to  represent 
himself  under  this  obliging  and  endear¬ 
ing  relation:  thus  he  did  in  regard  to  his 
ancient  people  upon  all  occasions  express 
himself :  Who  are  Lsraelites,  whose  is  the 
adoption ,b  saith  St.  Paul,  reckoning  this 
as  the  first  of  those  privileges  which  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  Jews:  it  was  the  commission  to 
Moses,  Thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
firstborn  ;  and  L  say  unto  thee ,  Let  my  son 
go,  that  he  may  serve  me.0  Moses  also, 
foreseeing  how  that  people  wrould  misbe¬ 
have  themselves,  doth  thus  in  God’s  name 
expostulate  with  them :  Do  you  thus  requite 
the  Lord,  O  foolish  people  and  unwise?  is 
not  he  thy  Father  that  bought  thee ?  hath 
he  not  made  thee,  and  established  thee  ?  Of 
the  Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmind¬ 
ful,  and  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed 
theeA  David  also  thus  addresseth  himself 
to  God  in  their  behalf:  Blessed  be  thou , 
Lord  God  of  Israel  our  Father,  for  ever 
and  ever ;  thine,  O  Lord ,  is  the  greatness , 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory ,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  majesty  :e  and,  Doubtless  (saith 
Isaiah)  thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abra¬ 
ham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknow¬ 
ledge  us  not ;  thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Father , 
our  Redeemer ;  thy  name  is  from  everlast¬ 
ing  A  and,  lam  (saith  God  in  Jeremiah)  a 
Father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  first¬ 
born  ;  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son ,  is  he  a  plea¬ 
sant  child?  s  he  is,  the  LXX.  render  it  in 
way  of  assertion,  not  of  interrogation. 

6.  But  in  the  Christian  dispensation  God 
more  signally  representeth  himself  in  this 
quality  and  notion.  God  herein  treateth 
us,  not  so  much  as  our  Lord  and  Master, 
with  imperious  rigour  and  awfulness,  as 
our  Father,  with  most  gracious  condescen¬ 
sion,  and  allurements  of  kindness :  Our 
Lord  (the  only  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in¬ 
finitely  most  peculiar  and  high)  was  not 
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(saith  the  apostle)  ashamed  to  call  us  bre¬ 
thren:*  Go  (said  our  Lord,  for  instance  of 
that  gracious  condescension)  to  my  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them ,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father, 
and  to  your  Father ;  both  my  God ,  and  your 
God :  ■  and  such  are  the  advantages  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Christians,  grounding  this  relation 
toward  them,  that  St.  Paul,  comparing  our 
state  in  regard  to  God  with  that  of  the  Jews, 
doth  thus  infer ;  So  that  thou  (0  Christian) 
art  not  now  a  servant,  but  a  son :  >  so  it  is 
asserted,  and  accordingly  (which  is  worth 
our  while  distinctly  to  observe)  all  the  per¬ 
formances  of  God  toward  us,  and  in  our 
behalf,  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  are  set 
out  in  such  terms,  as  do  ground  and  import 
this  relation :  for, 

1 .  The  reception  of  a  believer  into  the 
participation  of  the  privileges  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  Christianity  tendereth,  is  termed 
vichr'ia,  the  making  him  a  son;  the  adopt¬ 
ing  him  into  God’s  family,  the  conferring 
upon  him  the  title  and  quality  of  God’s 
child  ; k  together  with  the  internal  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind,  and  the  liberty  of  access  and 
intercourse,  which  do  suit  that  relation : 
Whosoever  (saith  St.  John)  did  receive  him , 
to  them  he  gave  the  power  (or  privilege)  to 
become  the  sons  of  God ,  even  to  them  who 
believed  in  his  name: 1  and,  Ye  are  all  (saith 
St.  Paul)  the  sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus ;m  that  is,  by  sincerely  embracing 
Christianity:  And,  Behold  (saith  St.  John 
again)  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
given  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons 
of  God:  and,  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit 
of  servitude  unto  fear ,  but  ye  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father ;n  that  is,  by  which  in  our  prayers 
with  humble  affection  we  freely,  confident¬ 
ly,  and  readily,  according  to  our  Saviour’s 
institution,  do  say,  Our  Father. 

2.  That  renovation  of  our  nature,  and 
qualifying  our  minds,  as  the  gospel  pre- 
scribeth  and  requireth,  is  called  regene¬ 
ration,  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth,  the 
begetting  a  new  man  within  us :  If  a  man 
be  not  bom  from  above,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God;°  that  is,  he  cannot  be  a 
good  Christian  :  Whoever  is  begot  of  God 
doth  not  sin ; p  that  is,  good  Christians  do 
not  live  in  a  course  of  disobedience :  We 
are  almv  voinpa,  God's  work,  or  produc¬ 
tion,  being  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good 
works  :  Ye  have  been  taught  —  to  put  on  the 
new  man,  that  is  created  according  to  the 
image  of  God  in  righteousness  and  true  ho- 
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linessJ  In  such  terms  is  the  effect  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  upon  our  hearts  and 
lives  described ;  and  that  with  the  greatest 
reason ;  for  no  act  of  God  toward  us  can 
be  more  fatherly,  than  working  in  us  by  his 
grace  the  principles  of  Christian  life,  and 
the  practices  springing  from  it ;  nothing 
doth  nearer  advance  us  to  a  similitude  with 
God,  and  a  participation  of  the  Divine  na¬ 
ture;1  nothing  doth  conciliate  from  God  a 
more  tender  affection  to  us,  or  worketh  in 
us  a  more  dutiful  affection  toward  him, 
answerable  to  this  relation,  than  doth  a 
hearty  compliance  with  the  grace  of  the 
gospel. 

3.  The  resurrection  of  good  Cln’istians 
after  death  to  a  better  state  of  life,  their 
entering  into  immortal  bliss  and  glory,  is 
worthily  styled  raAiyyivsrix,  a  being  gene¬ 
rated  and  born  again;  whereby  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  God  another  more  excellent  life 
and  state  of  being,  more  like  and  conform¬ 
able  to  God :  for,  We  know  (saith  St.  John) 
that  if  he  shall  appear  (or,  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  as  some  copies  read  it),  we 
shall  be  like  him;*  and,  As  (saith  St.  Pauli 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly 
(Adam),  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly :  *  We  shall  (saith  he)  be  me¬ 
tamorphosed,  or  transfigured,  into  the  same 
image  :u  and,  They  (saith  our  Saviour)  which 
shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — 
are  the  sons  of  God,  being  the  sons  of  the 
resurrection : v  that  state  of  bliss  is  there¬ 
fore  styled  a  portion  or  inheritance,  allot¬ 
ted  to  sons,  and  consequent  upon  such  a 
relation:  If  sons  (saith  St.  Paul)  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God,  and  coheirs  with  Christ,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  reward  and  promise  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  inheritance :  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (saith  St. 
Peter),  who  according  to  his  abundant  mercy 
hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  awuy,  reserved 
in  heaven  for  us.'" 

4.  I  might  adjoin,  that  Christian  men  do 
become  the  sons  of  God  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  assuming  our  nature, 
and  conforming  himself  to  the  likeness  of 
men ;  whereby  he  becomes  the  firstborn  of 
many  brethren :  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  sent 
forth  his  Son,  born  of  a  woman ,  that  we 
might  receive  the  privilege  of  being  made 
sons:  and,  Children  (saith  the  apostle  to 
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the  Hebrews)  partake  of  flesh  and  blood; x 
whence  (as  he  meaneth  to  infer)  our  Lord 
being  the  Son  of  God,  we  upon  conjunction 
of  nature  with  him,  and  as  his  brethren, 
become  also  such :  he  further  intimateth, 
that  upon  this  score  we  do  surpass  angels 
themselves  ;  for  that  he  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels ,  but  took  on  him  the  seed 
of  Abraham ; y  they  were  not,  as  we,  dig¬ 
nified  with  a  fraternal  relation  to  the  Son 
of  God. 

In  so  many  several  respects  is  God  our 
Father;  we  are  his  children,  as  being  his 
creatures,  made,  preserved,  and  maintained 
by  him ;  as  we  are  intellectual  creatures, 
being  placed  in  degree  and  quality  of  nature 
so  near  him ;  as  we  bv  virtue  and  goodness 
(produced  in  us  by  his  grace)  do  anywise 
approach  him,  resemble  him,  and  partake 
of  his  special  favour ;  as  we  are  Christians, 
adopted  into  his  heavenly  family,  renewed 
by  his  holy  grace,  and  destinated  to  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  his  eternal  glory. 

Now  the  consideration  of  these  grounds 
Teach  one  of  them,  and  all  of  them  toge¬ 
ther),  upon  which  this  relation  of  God  unio 
us  is  founded,  hath  manifold  good  uses ;  it 
is  apt  to  inform  and  admonish  us  concern¬ 
ing  many  necessary  duties  resulting  from 
it ;  and  to  enforce  upon  us  the  practice  of 
them. 

i.  It  in  general  may  teach,  and  should 
mind  us,  what  reverence,  honour,  and  ob¬ 
servance,  is  due  from  us  unto  God,  in  equity 
and  justice,  according  to  ingenuity  and  gra¬ 
titude  :  If  (saith  God  in  the  prophet)  I  be 
a  Father ,  where  is  my  honour  ?z  Our  be¬ 
lieving  and  acknowledging  this  relation  is 
vain,  if  we  do  not  yield  the  respects,  and 
perform  the  duties  answerable  thereto. 
And  if  indeed  we  are  obliged  to  love,  to 
respect,  to  observe  those,  who  have  been 
the  instruments  of  God  in  producing,  in 
nourishing,  in  breeding  us,  how  much  more 
are  we  bound  to  yield  the  same  to  him,  who 
principally  did,  who  continually  doth,  be¬ 
stow  upon  us  our  being,  together  with  all 
the  supports,  the  conveniences,  the  com¬ 
forts  thereof ;  from  whose  free  bounty  we 
derive  not  only  the  benefits  of  this  transi¬ 
tory  life,  but  the  inestimable  privileges  and 
blessings  relating  to  the  future  incompa¬ 
rably  better  state  ?  If  we  neglect  our  duty 
so  grounded,  may  not  God  justly  expostu¬ 
late  with  us,  as  he  did  of  old  with  those 
children  of  his :  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord , 
O  foolish  people ,  and  unwise :  Is  he  not  thy 
Father ,  who  bought  thee ?  *  (or  rather,  who 
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got  thee,  os  Ixrjtreero  <n ,  saith  the  Greek; 
and  both  that  and  the  Hebrew  do  agree  in 
expression  of  that  thing  with  our  common 
manner  of  speech ;)  hath  not  he  made  thee , 
and  established  thee ?  It  is,  as  is  there  inti¬ 
mated,  a  part  of  extreme  folly,  no  less  than 
of  injustice  and  ingratitude,  to  disregard 
and  disobey  him,  to  whom  by  such  bands 
of  duty  and  obligation  we  are  allied :  in¬ 
deed  the  excellency  of  God’s  nature  doth 
justly  require  honour  and  reverence  to  him ; 
his  sovereign  power  may  also  reasonably 
extort  obedience  from  us  ;  but  his  paternal 
benevolence  and  beneficence  are  the  most 
obliging  grounds,  the  most  kindly  induce¬ 
ments,  to  the  practice  of  all  piety  toward 
him :  we  are  foolishly  unworthy  in  not  being 
good  on  the  other  accounts ;  in  not  being 
so  for  these  reasons,  we  are  monstrously 
base. 

2.  This  consideration  may  instruct  and 
admonish  us  what  we  should  be,  and  how 
we  should  behave  ourselves  ;  for  that,  if  we 
be  God’s  children,  it  becometh  us,  and  we 
are  obliged,  in  our  disposition  and  demea¬ 
nour,  to  resemble,  to  imitate  him:  it  is 
natural  and  proper  for  children  to  resemble 
their  parents  in  their  complexion  and  coun¬ 
tenance;  to  imitate  them  in  their  actions 
and  carriage:  If  ye  (argueth  our  Lord) 
were  Abraham's  children ,  ye  woidd  do  the 
works  of  Abraham ; b  ye  would  imitate  him 
in  readily  believing  and  obeying  God:  and, 
Ye  (saith  he  again)  are  of  your  father  the 
Devil ,  because  ye  perform  the  lusts  of  your 
father ;  because  in  his  envious,  treacherous, 
murderous  disposition  and  practice,  ye  re¬ 
semble  him :  so  if  we  be  God’s  children, 
we  must,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  exhorta¬ 
tion,  imitate  God ,  as  dear  children ; c  we 
must,  in  all  imitable  perfections,  strive  to 
be  like  him ;  so  doth  the  scripture  fre¬ 
quently  (both  in  general,  and  as  to  parti¬ 
cular  cases  or  matters)  apply  and  inculcate 
this  point:  God  is  holy  and  pure,  so  there¬ 
fore  ought  we  to  be ;  As  obedient  children 
(saith  St.  Peter)  not  fashioning  yourselves 
according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your  igno¬ 
rance ,  blit  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is 
holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conver¬ 
sation ;A  and,  That  (saith  St.  Paul)  ye  may 
be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God 
without  rebuke  (or  irreprehensible  sons  of 
God),  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per¬ 
verse  nation ; c  and,  Beloved,  now  are  tee  the 
sons  of  God  (saith  St.  John),  subjoining — 
and  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  (a  hope 
grounded  upon,  or  springing  from,  such  a 
relation)  purifieth  himself,  as  God  is  pure : f 
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God  is  perfectly  just  and  righteous,  thence 
we  likewise  should  labour  to  be  such;  for, 
Every  one  (saith  St.John)  that  doeth  right¬ 
eousness  is  righteous ,  as  he  is  righteous : B 
God  is  perfect  in  all  goodness ;  so  must  we 
endeavour  to  be,  as  our  Saviour  enjoineth 
us ;  Be  ye  (saith  he)  therefore  perfect ,  as 
your  Father  is  perfect  :b  God  is  bountiful, 
gracious,  and  merciful  unto  all ;  we  thence 
should  learn  to  be  so  also ;  I  say  unto  you 
(they  are  our  Saviour’s  lessons  to  us),  Love 
your  enemies ,  bless  those  that  curse  you ,  do 
good  to  those  that  hate  you ,  and  pray  for 
those  who  despitefully  use  you ,  and  persecute 
you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  tnakelh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un¬ 
just  :  *  and  again ;  Love  your  enemies ,  do 
good ,  and  lend ,  hoping  for  nothing  again ; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great ,  and  ye  shall 
be  the  children  of  the  Highest ;  for  he  is  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil;  be  ye  there¬ 
fore  merciful ,  as  your  Father  also  is  mer¬ 
ciful. >  So  are  we  admonished  by  the  holy 
writers  of  our  engagements  to  be  good  on 
this  account.  And  reason  indeed  showeth 
this  relation  to  be  inconsistent  with  our 
being  otherwise ;  for  similitude  only  can 
preserve  cognation  ;*  things  very  unlike 
become  formally  different  in  kind  and  na¬ 
ture  thereby ;  diversity  of  manners  signify 
a  difference  in  blood :  if,  therefore,  we  be 
closely  affixed  to  material  things,  or  pronely 
addicted  to  brutish  pleasures,  how  can  we 
be  the  children  of  him,  that  is  purely  spi¬ 
ritual,  altogether  intellectual?  If  we  be 
fierce,  hardhearted,  unmerciful,  or  uncha¬ 
ritable,  how  can  we  claim  kindred  with 
him,  who  is  all  love  and  benignity,  all 
munificence  and  mercy  i  There  can  be  no 
affinity  in  relation,  where  there  is  such  a 
dissimilitude  in  nature:  God  also  cannot 
deal  with  us  as  children,  cannot  affect  or 
like  us,  if  we  do  not  resemble  him ;  he  can 
only  love  good  men,  and  the  most  certain 

(the  most  perfect  rule,  the  most 
evident  mark)  by  which  we  can  discern 
or  distinguish  what  goodness  is,  is  confor¬ 
mity  to  God's  nature,  discovered  by  his 
actions ;  for  that  cannot  otherwise  than  be 
very  good,  wise  and  reasonable,  comely  and 
commendable,  convenient  and  beneficial  to 
us,  wherein  we  resemble  God;  Gods  ex¬ 
ample  cannot  misguide  us,  his  law  and  his 
practice  ever  consent,  his  will  and  nature 
cannot  disagree  ;  nothing,  therefore,  can 
more  please  him  than  what  is  like  him ;  as 

•  To  ouctor  ouxicit  cvyyitis  im. — Plat.  Protag. 

«  I  John  ill  7.  h  Matt.  v.  48. 

»  Mali.  v.  44.  J  Luke  vl.  35. 
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even  Plato  could  observe:  What  practice 
(saith  he)  is  acceptable  and  suitable  to  God  f 
One ;  even  that,  which  the  old  saying  im¬ 
plies,  Like  is  ever  a  friend  to  like.- f  Nothing 
likewise  is  more  certainly  bad,  or  more  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  God,  than  that  which  rendereth 
us  in  our  complexion  of  mind,  or  in  our 
behaviour,  unlike  to  God:  we  by  being 
such,  or  doing  so,  must  necessarily  fall 
from  this  high  dignity,  must  ipso  facto  for¬ 
feit  this  excellent  privilege  of  being  thus 
related  to  God ;  we  thereby  become  exiles 
and  aliens  from  his  name  and  family ;  we 
prove  rebels  and  foes,  instead  of  sons  and 
friends,  unto  him. 

3.  This  consideration  may  raise  us  to  a 
just  regard,  esteem,  and  valuation  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  may  consequently  inspire  noble 
thoughts,  and  breed  generous  inclinations 
in  us  ;  may  withdraw  us  from  mean,  base, 
and  unworthy  designs  or  practices ;  may 
excite  and  encourage  us  to  handsome,  brave, 
worthy  resolutions  and  undertakings,  suit¬ 
able  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  our  descent,  the  eminency  of  so 
high  a  relation,  of  so  near  an  alliance  to 
God :  even  natural  light  dictateth  this  use 
of  the  notion,  and  heathen  philosophers  do 
apply  it :  If  any  one  (saith  Epictetus)  could 
be  affected  with  this  opinion,  that  we  are 
all  originally  descended  from  God,  and  that 
God  is  both  the  Father  of  men  and  gods, 
he  would  not,  I  suppose,  conceive  any  thing 
ignoble  or  mean  concerning  himself;  If 
Ccesar  should  adopt  thee,  none  could  endure 
thy  superciliousness ;  and  if  thou  hnowest 
that  thou  art  God's  son,  shall  it  not  elevate 
thy  mind  t  So  that  great  philosopher  dis- 
courseth.  And  St.  Austin11  relateth  this  dis¬ 
course  of  Varro,  the  most  learned  Roman 
of  his  time:  It  is  (said  he)  useful  for  cities, 
that  valiant  men  should  (although  it  be  false) 
believe  themselves  born  of  the  Gods,  that 
their  minds  thence  bearing  a  confidence  of 
their  Divine  extraction ,  may  more  boldly 
undertake  great  enterprises,  pursue  them 
more  earnestly,  and  hence  accomplish  them 
more  happily,  from  the  security  this  conceit 
produceth.  Shall  we,  then,  who  in  so  many 
respects  are  so  highly  born,  and  of  so  il¬ 
lustrious  an  extraction  (we  that  are  allied 
to  God  by  our  intelligent  nature,  that  are 
by  the  heavenly  seed  of  Christian  regenera¬ 
tion  more  deeply  implanted  into  his  stock), 
so  far  debase  ourselves,  as  to  affect  and  pur¬ 
sue  trivial,  abject,  dishonourable  things  ? 
Are  we  not  ashamed  of  so  vile  a  degene¬ 
racy  ?  Can  we  dare  so  to  disparage  our 

f  T/f  Q/Xy,  xeu  axo>.on9c;  0ia» ;  /jli'cc,  xet't  \*m, 

lycvo-oc.  clp vcl>6*  Xoyov.  or/  rat  oua/u  to  ouo/cr  GiXc*  clp  uy. 

—Plato  de  Leg.  4. 
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high  relations?  God  our  heavenly  Father; 
Christ  our  elder  brother ;  the  holy  angels 
and  blessed  saints,  our  kindred  in  nature, 
our  brethren  in  grace  ?  Shall  we  not  be 
afraid  for  such  unworthiness  to  be  de¬ 
graded,  to  be  rejected,  to  be  disinherited 
by  our  holy  Father ;  who  is  jealous  of  his 
honour,  who  cannot  brook  to  have  his  blood 
so  stained  and  defiled,  or  that  such  blots 
and  disgraces  should  stick  to  his  lineage ; 
that  his  image  impressed  on  us  should  be 
so  deformed  and  disfigured  ;  that  such  dis¬ 
orders  and  misbehaviours  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  his  family  ?  If  we  do  not  behave 
ourselves  as  children,  he  hath  declared 
that  he  will  disavow  and  cast  us  off  from 
being  so  :  Every  plant  (our  Saviour  telleth 
us)  that  beareth  not  good  fruit ,  he  loppeth 
it  from,  his  stock ,  and  casteth  it  away.1 

4.  This  consideration  is  an  especial  mo¬ 
tive  to  humility,  apt  to  depress  vain  conceit 
and  confidence  in  ourselves:  for,  if  we  are 
God’s  children,  so  as  to  have  received  our 
beings,  all  our  powers  and  abilities,  all  our 
goods  and  wealth,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  both  natural  and  spiritual,  from  his 
free  disposal,  so  as  to  be  continually  pre¬ 
served  and  maintained  by  his  providence, 
to  depend  for  all  our  subsistence  upon  his 
care  and  bounty  ;  what  reason  can  we  have 
to  assume  or  ascribe  any  thing  to  ourselves? 
How  vain  is  it  to  rely  upon  any  strength  or 
wisdom,  any  possession  or  endowment  we 
have  or  seem  to  have  ?  How  extremely  fond 
are  we,  if  we  be  raised  in  our  conceit,  or 
are  ambitious  of  reputation,  upon  the  score 
of  any  such  things  ?  for,  Who  (as  the  apostle 
invincibly  discourseth)  made  thee  to  differ  ? 
what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 
and  if  thou  hast  received  it ,  why  dost  thou 
glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?m  To 
him  alone,  who  is  the  Author  and  Donor 
of  all  good  things;  to  the  Fountain  of  all 
power,  all  joy,  all  blessings ;  to  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  every  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift  descendeth ; n  all  praise  and  glory 
is  due. 

5.  This  consideration  showeth  us  the 
reason  we  have  to  submit  entirely  to  the 
providence  of  God,  with  contentedness  and 
acquiescence  in  every  condition  ;  for  see¬ 
ing  we  are  God's  possessions  (We«u 

as  Plato®  calleth  us),  he  having  made  us 
whatever  we  are,  according  to  all  accounts 
and  capacities,  whether  as  men  by  his  com¬ 
mon  providence,  or  as  Christians  by  his  es¬ 
pecial  grace ;  he  surely  hath  the  best  right 
and  title  that  can  be  upon  us ;  he  may  justly 
dispose  of  us  and  use  us  as  he  thinks  good ; 

*  John  xv.  2,  0.  m  i  Cor.  iv.  7.  n  James  i.  17  ; 
John  iii.  27  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  14,  15.  0  JPlat.  in  l'liard. 


we  may  well  thence  be  obliged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  apostolical  precept,  to  glorify 
God  in  our  body ,  and  in  our  spirit ,  which 
are  God's  ;v  if  we  repine  at  or  complain  of 
God’s  dealing  with  us,  may  he  not  justly 
return  to  us  that  answer  in  the  gospel,  Is 
it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with 
mine  own?q  Shall  we  not  suffer  God  to 
order  his  own  family  according  to  his  dis¬ 
cretion  and  pleasure;  to  assign  what  sta¬ 
tion,  to  allow  what  portion  he  pleaseth  to 
his  own  children,  without  our  offence  or 
displeasure  ?  shall  we  pretend  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  what  is  fit  to  be  done?  shall 
we  claim  a  right  to  dispense  his  goods,  or 
desire  to  be  carvers  for  ourselves  ?  If  it  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  to  do  thus,  then 
in  all  reason  we  ought  to  be  content  in 
every  state  that  he  disposeth  us  into,  and 
to  undergo  patiently  whatever  he  imposeth 
on  us ;  yea  we  have  reason  to  be  more  than 
content  with  every  thing  incident,  not  only 
as  justly  proceeding  from  him,  but  as  pre¬ 
sumable  to  be  good  and  convenient  for  us ; 
for  is  it  not  fit  that  we  should  think  that 
God  will  order  things  for  the  best  good 
of  his  own  children  ?  can  we  conceive  that 
he  willingly  will  hurt,  or  will  not  rather 
help  them;  that  he  will  design  them  any 
mischief,  yea  that  he  will  easily  suffer  it  ? 
Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child ,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son 
of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  (God  telleth 
us)  forget ;  yet  he  will  not  forget  us : r  sooner 
indeed  may  the  most  tender  parents  be¬ 
come  unnaturally  regardless,  spiteful,  and 
cruel  toward  their  children,  than  the  im¬ 
mutable  God  (who  in  his  nature  is  unex- 
pressibly  benign  and  compassionate)  shall 
neglect  the  good  of  his  offspring:  good 
reason  therefore  have  we  to  be  satisfied 
with  all  that  befalleth  us. 

6.  Particularly  this  consideration  obligeth 
us  to  be  patient  and  cheerful  in  the  sorest 
afflictions,  as  deeming  them  to  come  from 
a  paternal  hand,  inflicted  with  great  af¬ 
fection  and  compassion,  designed  for,  and 
tending  to  our  good :  Thou  shalt  (saith  God 
to  the  Israelites )  consider  in  thy  heart,  that 
as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord 
thy  God  chasteneth  thee  : 5  and,  We  (saith 
the  apostle)  have  had  fathers  of  our  Jlesh , 
which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reve¬ 
rence  :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Father  of  spirits ,  and  live  f 
For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened  us 
after  their  own  pleasure  ;  but  lie  for  our  pro¬ 
fit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holi¬ 
ness .'  The  punishments  inflicted  on  us  by 

p  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  1  Matt.  xx.  15.  '  Isa.  xlix  15. 
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men  may  perhaps  proceed  from  passion  ; 
but  God  assuredly  never  inflicts  any  thing 
grievous  on  us,  but  out  of  pure  good-will : 
and  what  sweeter  consolation  can  there  be, 
than  to  know  that  the  most  cross  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  accidents  befalling  us  do  (according 
to  the  intention  of  him  that  bringeth  them 
on  us,  and  manageth  them)  conduce  to 
our  profit,  and  shall  in  the  event,  if  we  do 
patiently  receive  them,  and  by  our  unto¬ 
wardness  do  not  hinder  their  effect,  prove 
wholesome  and  advantageous  to  us  ? 

7.  This  consideration  doth  also  show  the 
reason  we  have  to  obey  those  precepts 
which  enjoin  us  to  rely  upon  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  ;  to  cast  all  our  burden  and  care  upon 
God;  to  be  solicitous  and  anxious  about 
nothing  which  concerneth  our  sustenance  :u 
for  children  commonly  (especially  such  as 
have  able  and  kind  parents)  do  live  alto¬ 
gether  void  of  care  concerning  their  main¬ 
tenance,  being  assured  that  their  parents 
will  concern  themselves  to  provide  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  or  convenient  for  them  : 
and  how  much  more  have  we  reason  to 
live  free  of  solicitude  in  such  respects,  who 
have  a  Father  so  infinitely  sufficient  to 
supply  all  our  wants,  and  so  tenderly  af¬ 
fected  toward  us  ;  so  ever  present  with  us, 
and  always  vigilant  over  us  ;  who  cannot 
but  see  and  know  our  needs  ;  and  can 
most  easily  satisfy  them,  and  is  no  less 
willing  and  ready,  if  we  trust  in  him,  to  do 
it?  Do  not  (saith  our  Lord)  take  care , 
saying ,  W hat  shall  we  eat  t  or ,  What  shall 
we  drink  t  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  f  —  for  your  heavenly  Father  hnow- 
eth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things. v 
The  like  reason  did  even  natural  light 
suggest  to  a  philosopher :  If  (saith  he) 
kindred  with  Cwsar,  or  with  any  other  great 
man  in  Rome,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man 
live  securely,  without  contempt,  and  without 
fear,  will  not  the  having  God  our  Maker 
and  Father  and  Guardian,  free  us  from 
griefs  and  fears  f  It  is  extreme  infidelity 
concerning  either  the  providence  of  God, 
or  his  power,  or  his  goodness  (that  is,  the 
practical  disbelief  of  this  point,  or  in  our 
hearts  disavowing  God  to  be  our  Father), 
which  causeth  all  that  cal  king  and  distrac¬ 
tion  of  mind,  that  fear  of  wants,  that  grief 
for  losses  and  disappointments,  which  do 
commonly  possess  men,  together  with  those 
covetous  desires  and  unjust  practices,  with 
which  the  world  aboundeth:  he  can  hardly 
be  guilty  of  them,  who  believeth  and  con- 
sidereth,  that  God  doth  thus  stand  related 
and  affected  toward  him. 

”  Matt.  vi.  25  ;  Phil.  iv.  6  ;  I  Pet.  v.  7  ;  Psal.  xxxvii. 
6  ;  lv.  23.  r  Matt.  vl.  31, 32.  "  El'ict.  Arr.  i.  9. 
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8.  This  consideration  doth  more  gene¬ 
rally  in  all  regards  serve  to  breed  and  che¬ 
rish  our  faith,  to  raise  our  hope,  to  quicken 
our  devotion :  for  whom  shall  we  confide 
in,  if  not  in  such  a  Father?  from  whom 
can  we  expect  good,  if  not  from  him,  who 
hath  already  given  us  so  much,  even  all 
that  we  have  ?  to  whom  can  we  have  re¬ 
course  freely  and  cheerfully,  upon  any 
occasion,  if  not  to  him,  who  so  kindly  in- 
viteth  and  calleth  us  to  him,  in  so  endear¬ 
ing  terms,  with  so  obliging  an  appellation? 
If  we  in  any  need,  corporal  or  spiritual, 
request  succour  or  supply  from  him,  can 
we  suspect  that  such  a  Father  (so  infinitely 
wise,  so  able,  so  good)  will  refuse  us,  or 
can  fail  us?  No;  What  man  is  there  of  us, 
that  if  his  son  ask  him  bread,  will  give  him 
a  stone  ?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  give  him  a 
serpent  ?  If  we  then,  who  are  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  to  our  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  f  x  So  doth  our 
Saviour  with  most  convincing  force  of  rea¬ 
son  move  us  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  with 
faith  and  confidence  of  good  success.  St. 
Luke  hath  it,  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  aslt  him  ? y  implying,  that,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  this  relation,  we  may  in  all  our 
spiritual  needs  (if  we  do  need  light  and  di¬ 
rection  in  our  doubts,  or  strength  against 
temptations,  or  comfort  in  our  distresses) 
be  assured  of  finding  requisite  assistance 
and  relief.  We  should  therefore,  upon  all 
exigencies,  address  ourselves  to  God,  not 
with  the  fear  of  slaves,  nor  with  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  strangers,  but  with  dispositions  of 
heart  suitable  to  children,  with  a  reverent 
love,  and  humble  confidence,  and  cheerful 
hope. 

9.  Lastly,  considering  this  point  will  di¬ 
rect  and  prompt  us  how  to  behave  ourselves 
towards  all  God’s  creatures,  according  to 
their  respective  natures  and  capacities :  if 
God  be  the  Father  of  all  things,  they  are 
all  thence  in  some  sort  our  brethren,  and 
so  may  claim  from  us  a  fraternal  affection 
and  demeanour  answerable  thereto.  Shall 
we  then  scorn,  abuse,  trample  or  tyrannize 
over  any  of  them  ?  doth  it  become  us  to  do 
so  ?  will  our  common  Father  like  it,  or  en¬ 
dure  it  ?  If  we  are  all  branches  sprouting 
from  one  stock,  or  streams  issuing  1'rom 
the  same  source  of  Divine  beneficence  and 
fecundity ;  if  we  are  members  of  one  body, 
of  one  commonwealth,  of  one  family,  we 
are  then  surely  obliged  to  an  universal  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  to  be  kind  and  compassionate, 
to  be  helpful  and  beneficial  unto  all,  so  far 

•  Matt.  vii.  9,  10,  It.  '  Luke  xi.  13. 
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as  our  capacity  reacheth ;  we  are  to  endea¬ 
vour,  as  we  can,  to  preserve  the  order  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  of 
all  things  in  it :  even  upon  this  score  the 
meanest  of  God’s  creatures  is  not  to  be 
despised,  the  vilest  worm  is  not  to  be  mis¬ 
used  by  us;  since  even  it  is  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  the  subject  of  his  care,  yea  the 
object  of  his  kindness,  who  (as  the  Psalmist 
telleth  us)  is  good  unto  all ,  and  whose  ten¬ 
der  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ; 2  but 
especially  toward  those  beings,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  more  peculiar  and  excellent  sense 
are  entitled  the  sons  of  our  Father,  and 
to  whom  we  are  more  nearly  allied  by  our 
better  part  (that  Divine  breath,  which  both 
they  and  we  drew  from  God,*)  toward  all 
intellectual  beings,  we  do  learn  hence  our 
respective  duties :  of  love  and  respect  to¬ 
ward  those  our  elder  brethren,  the  angels 
(those  of  them  which  have  not  degenerated 
from  their  nature,  and  apostatized  from 
their  duty;)  of  charity  and  good-will  to- 
ward  each  other ;  which  if  we  do  not  main¬ 
tain,  we  may  consider  that  we  thereby  are 
first  undutiful  and  unkind  to  God  our  com¬ 
mon  Father,  and  then  even  to  ourselves ; 
we  do  hate  and  harm  both  God’s  relations 
and  our  own  (God’s  children,  and  our 
brethren)  by  hating  or  harming  any  man 
whatever;!  especially  any  good  man,  any 
Christian  brother ;  who  by  other  more 
peculiar  bands  is  straitly  tied  to  us ;  who 
upon  so  many  better  and  higher  accounts 
standeth  related  unto  God  and  to  ourselves. J 
Aristotle  saith  that  all  men,  upon  grounds 
of  natural  cognation  and  similitude,  are 
naturally  friends  to  one  another ;  ||  much 
more  are  all  good  men  so  by  participation 
of  a  more  excellent  nature,  and  by  a  nobler 
resemblance ;  whence  it  is  St.  Paul’s  pre¬ 
cept  to  Christians,2  that  they  should  be 
Tri  vXav;  that 

they  should  bear  a  natural  affection  each  to 
other  in  brotherly  love :  Christians  are  in  a 
more  peculiar  and  eminent  manner  styled 
brethren ;  and  that  charity,  which  in  re¬ 
spect  to  others  is  called  philanthropy  (or 
humanity),  in  regard  to  them  is  named 
philadelphy  (or  brotherly  affection  :)  hence 
to  perform  all  fraternal  offices  toward  every 
Christian,  to  wish  heartily  and  earnestly  to 

*  2 vyyi*\(  rreiv  to  Xoyixov. — Ant.  iii.  4. 

'ivyyivt.iy  oiyj  enuxrof,  zcti  ffTififjutros  roZ  ecCroZ, 
cc?.Xoc  >oZ,  zcci  Ihixs  tcTOfjMtects  fAirozo;. — Ant.  ii.  i. 

f  Si  ab  uno  Deo  inspirati  omnes,  et  animati  sumu9, 
quid  aliud  quam  fratren  smmis,  et  quidem  conjunc- 
tiores  quod  unimis,  quam  qui  corporibus  :  ergo  pro 
belluia  immanibus  habendi  Bunt,  qui  horainibus  no- 
cent. —  Lact.  x.  6. 

X  ’ApiftcToZoy,  ovz  «>{£> j  tov  ibikQoZ  rev,  os  Aioo 
vsv. — Kpiet.  Arr.  1.  1*3. 

II  Oiznov  cctccs  anO^atros t  xvO^cutoj,  xoc't  —  Arist. 

Kth.  viii.  I. 

*  Psal.  cxlv.  0,  16.  •  Rom.  xii.  10. 


promote  his  good,  to  compassionate,  and, 
as  we  are  able,  to  relieve  his  evils,  to  bear 
his  infirmities,  and  to  comport  with  unkind¬ 
nesses  from  him,  and  the  like  duties,  are 
incumbent  on  us,  as  peculiar  to  our  pro¬ 
fession. 

These  are  the  principal  uses  which  the 
consideration  of  this  point  suggesteth.  Now 
God  Almighty,  the  great  Father  of  all 
things,  and  especially  our  gracious  Father 
in  Christ  Jesus,  grant  that  by  his  holy  grace 
we  may  perform  all  filial  duty  toward  him 
(rendering  unto  him  all  love  and  reverence, 
all  praise  and  thanks,  all  worship  and  obe¬ 
dience,  together  with  all  faith  and  hope  in 
him),  that  we  may  behave  ourselves  in  all 
things  as  becometh  this  relation,  that  we 
may  resemble  him  in  all  goodness,  that  we 
may  persist  here  continually  in  his  favour, 
and  obtain  hereafter  the  blessed  inheri¬ 
tance  from  him  ;  this  he  of  infinite  mercy 
vouchsafe  unto  us,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord ;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory 
and  praise.  Amen. 

Even  to  God  the  Father ,  the  Creator , 
Preserver ,  and  Governor  of  all  things ,  the 
Author  and  Donor  of  all  good ;  to  God  the 
Son,  the  Redeemer  of  all  the  world,  and 
foundation  of  all  spiritual  blessings ;  to  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  fountain  of  all  true 
goodness,  joy ,  and  comfort,  be  for  ever  and 
ever  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

£f)e  jfatfirr  ainugStp. 
SERMON  XI. 

Rev.  xi.  17.  —  O  Lord  God  Almighty. 

Every  attribute  of  God  is  a  proper  and 
useful  object  of  our  consideration ;  as  being 
apt  to  mind  us  of  our  duty,  and  to  excite 
us  to  the  practice  thereof ;  to  beget  in  us 
those  dispositions  of  mind  (that  love  and 
reverence  toward  God,  that  faith  and  hope 
in  him)  which  we  ought  to  have ;  and  to 
draw  from  us  real  performances  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  him:  each  of  them  doth  ground 
obligations  to  piety,  and  yieldeth  arguments 
to  the  practice  thereof ;  to  which  purposes, 
that  considering  this  divine  attribute,  Al¬ 
mighty  (mentioned  in  our  text),  doth  much 
avail,  and  that  it  therefore  well  deserveth 
to  be  pressed  upon  us,  will  appear  more 
distinctly  from  the  application  we  shall 
make  thereof :  at  present  we  may  perceive 
how  considerable  it  is,  by  observing  in 
gross,  1.  That  it  is  frequently  in  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  singled  forth,  as  most  proper  to  God; 
as  most  fully  expressive  of  his  glorious  ex¬ 
cellency  and  majesty;  particularly  the  most 
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illuminate  ministers  of  God’s  praise,  the 
seraphims  in  Isaiah,  the  four  wights  (or 
living  creatures)  in  this  book ;  and  the 
twenty-four  elders  in  this  place,  do  there¬ 
fore  use  it.a  2.  It  is  that  attribute,  which 
is  alone  most  expressly  set  down  in  our 
Creed,  as  especially  necessary  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  and  considered:  we  say  therein,  f 
trlifUr  in  Gob  tlje  .ifatlirr  aimtglrtg.  3. 
It  is  that  with  which  we  daily  address  our 
devotions  unto  God ;  in  our  prayers  we 
say.  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father ;  in 
our  praises  we  cry,  Holy ,  holy ,  holy ,  Lord 
God  Almighty ,  or  (which  is  the  same) 
Lord  God  of  Sahaoth.  It  seems  therefore 
fit  and  useful,  that  we  should  well  under¬ 
stand  the  proper  and  full  meaning  there¬ 
of,  together  with  the  obligations  grounded 
thereon,  and  the  inducements  it  aft’ordeth 
to  good  practice  ;  that  so  when  we  hear  it 
used  in  scripture,  when  we  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  when  we  apply  it  to  God  in  our 
devotions,  we  may  so  reflect  thereupon,  as 
to  be  admonished  of  our  duty,  and  moved 
to  the  performance  thereof.  First  there¬ 
fore  I  will  endeavour  somewhat  to  explain 
it ;  then  shall  make  a  practical  application 
thereof. 

The  title,  epithet,  or  attribute  *■*»*•»- 
xoirai£,  which  we  (finding  no  other  word 
more  properly  and  fully  to  express  it)  do 
render  Almighty ,  or  omnipotent,  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  manner  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristical  ascribed  to  God:  the  use  thereof 
in  the  New  Testament  is,  by  citation  or 
imitation,  transferred  from  the  Greek  of 
the  Old,  where  it  serveth  to  express  those 
two  famous  and  usual  names  of  God,  Sa¬ 
haoth  and  Shaddai  :*  especially  it  answer- 
eth  to  the  former;  for  the  latter  is  only 
rendered  thereby  in  some  places  of  the 
Book  of  Job:  but  the  former,  Sahaoth , 
(when  interpreted  and  not  left  in  its  own 
sound),  is  constantly  rendered  Tayrox^Tu(. 
I  call  Sahaoth  a  name  of  God;  for  that  it 
is  so,  it  is  in  several  places  expressly  af¬ 
firmed :  as  in  Jeremiah;  Their  Redeemer 
is  strong ,  Jehovah  Sahaoth  is  his  name :  and 
in  Isaiah ;  For  they  call  themselves  of  the 
holy  city ,  and  stay  themselves  upon  the  God 
of  Israel;  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name: 
and  in  Amos;  He  that  formeth  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  createth  the  wind ,  and  declareth 
unto  man  what  is  his  thought  —  Jehovah 
Elohei  Sahaoth  is  his  name*  (from  a  sort 
of  Jove,  called  Zti/f  Za/3/3aV/»{,  mentioned  in 
some  pagan  writers,'  was,  as  some  critics 

* ' OASim  an. if ,  cTf  vooy  iaBXov  thuxiv — t  ors. 

Sibyl,  lib.  1. 

*  Isa.  vi.  3 ;  Rev.  lv.  8.  b  Jcr.  1.  34  ;  Isa.  xlviii.  2  ; 
Amos  iv.  13.  c  Cicero,  Aristoph.  &c. ;  Sold,  dc 
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suppose,  deduced.  Now  as  all  the  names 
and  appellations  of  God  are  significant, 
and  denote  some  perfection,  or  some  pre¬ 
rogatives  belonging  to  him,  (as  Jehovah 
signifieth  his  self-subsistence,  independency, 
immutability,  and  eternity  ;  Elohim  his 
omnipotence  ;  Shaddai  his  all-sufficiency  ; 
Adonai  his  supreme  dominion  and  autho¬ 
rity),  so  doth  this  name  or  title,  Sahaoth , 
primitively  seem  to  import  God’s  universal 
conduct  and  managery  of  all  creatures : 
for  all  things  in  the  world,  as  being  ranged 
in  a  goodly  and  convenient  order  (like  an 
army  marching  in  array,  or  marshalled  to 

battle),  are  called  armies,  or  Sahaoth - 

Thus,  (after  the  history  of  the  creation  it 
is  said)  The  heavens  and  earth  were  finished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them*  (*■«;  airuv, 

all  the  furniture,  or  all  the  battalion  of 
them:)  and,  By  the  ivord  of  the  Lord  were 
the  heavens  made  e  (saith  the  Psalmist)  and 
all  the  host  of  them:  and,  Bless  the  Lord 
all  ye  his  hosts,  ye  ministers  of  his,  that  do 
his  pleasure  J  that  is,  all  creatures  which 
are  subject  to  his  command,  and  subser- 
vient  to  his  will :  and,  Lift  up  (saith  Isaiah) 
your  eyes  on  high ,  and  heholdwho  hath  cre¬ 
ated  these  things ;  that  bringeth  out  their 
host  by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by  names, 
by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is 
strong  in  power;  notone  faileth : K  where 
God  is  represented  to  us  as  the  general  of 
an  army,  drawing  forth  and  ordering  his 
creatures,  as  a  general  summoneth  to  a 
rendezvous,  mustereth  and  embattleth  his 
troops :  hence  this  title  of  Sabaoth ,  which  is 
rendered  fravr oxgara/g,  doth  seem  derived. 

But  we  need  not  deal  so  strictly,  as  to 
limit  the  sense  of  this  word,  according  to  its 
original  rise,  or  its  use  in  translation ;  but 
since  it  hath  been  authenticated  by  its  use  in 
the  holy  fountains  of  truth,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  is  there  used  so  as  to  sig¬ 
nify  or  imply  the  sum  of  Divine  perfections 
and  pre-eminencies ;  being,  as  it  seems,  se¬ 
lected  especially  for  that  purpose,  we  may 
presume  to  take  it  in  its  common  latitude, 
for  o  irdvruv  xjariCv,  or  »  wavrwv  X£urts 
according  to  which  extent,  it  may  have 
various  importances,  somewhat  different ; 
it  may  accordingly  denote,  1.  right,  or  au¬ 
thority,  over  all  beings,  omni-potestas ;  and, 
2.  a  power,  or  ability,  to  do  all  things, 
omni-potentia ;  3.  the  actual  exercise  ot 
such  authority,  and  such  power  in  ruling 
and  disposing  all  things;  omni-potentatus ; 
4.  the  possession  of  all  things;  or  the  con¬ 
taining  and  holding  all  things  in  his  hand  ; 
omni-tenentia  (it  is  St.  Augustine’s  word:) 

4  Gen.  il.  1.  '  P*aL  ciii.  21. 
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5.  the  preservation  or  upholding  of  all  things 
in  their  being  and  state :  for  the  word 
tud,  according  to  its  propriety  and  ordinary 
use,  may  infer  and  ground  all  these  signi¬ 
fications  ;  and  according  to  them  all,  God 
is  truly  •ra.wTox^i-u^.  Let  us  survey  the 
particulars,  and  show  how  God,  especially 
in  holy  scripture,  is  represented  in  respect 
to  them. 

1.  God  is  as  having  a  just 

right  and  authority  over  all  things ;  he  na¬ 
turally  is  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor 
of  the  world ;  for  whatever  imaginable  rea¬ 
son  or  ground  there  is  of  authority,  doth 
in  respect  to  all  things  agree  unto  God.h 
Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  discourseth  thus : 
Government  doth  aim  at  and  tend  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  governor  and  go¬ 
verned  ;  he,  therefore,  who  is  most  able 
and  best  disposed  to  provide  for  and  pro¬ 
cure  the  common  benefit,  is  according  to 
natural  reason  and  justice  (secluding  other 
considerations  of  laws  and  compacts,  of 
former  constitutions,  of  present  possession, 
and  the  like)  to  be  the  governor ;  or  he 
deserves,  and  is  fit  to  be  so,  and  (no  other 
reason  hindering)  becometh  such  (That, 
saith  the  philosopher,  which  naturally  is  apt 
or  able  to  provide ,  doth  naturally  rule ,  and 
naturally  lordeth :  *)  whence  the  soul  hath 
a  right  tc  govern  the  body ;  and  men  na¬ 
turally  do  rule  over  beasts ;  and  were  there 
any  such  persons,  as  did  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  very  eminently  exceed  others  in  wisdom 
and  goodness,  to  them,  according  to  na¬ 
tural  congruity,  the  government  of  others 
would  appertain ;  the  common  advantage 
so  requiring:  and  if  such  excellency  of 
nature  be  a  foundation  of  authority,  then 
God,  who  in  wisdom  and  goodness  doth 
incomparably  surpass  all  things,  hath  as¬ 
suredly  the  right  to  govern  all:  so  a  pagan 
author  could  discourse ;  There  is  (saith 
Cicero)  nothing  better  than  God;  therefore 
it  is  necessary  the  world  should,  be  ruled 
by  him: f  he  is  the  only  wise ,  as  (St.  Paul 
telleth  us),  and  thence  most  able ;  he  is 
only  good1  (as  our  Saviour  teacheth  us), 
and  thence  most  apt  to  manage  all  things 
for  the  general  welfare  and  benefit  of  the 
world.  If  also  eminency  of  power  doth 
qualify  for  dominion  (as  it  surely  doth ;  for 
that  which  cannot  be  withstood  must  in  rea¬ 
son  be  submitted  to ;  it  is  vain  to  question 
that  authority,  which  by  force  altogether 
irresistible  can  assert  and  maintain  itself;) 
God  hath  the  only  right,  nothing  in  the 

*  Ti  Suyifutnfvm  »;oo{a»,  firtt,  xcti  hiaxctcv 
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world  being  able  to  contest  his  title ;  for. 
Who  in  the  heaven  can  be  compared  unto  the 
Lord  ?  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can 
be  likened  unto  the  Lord ?  O  Lord  God  of 
hosts ,  who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  unto  thee  ?  i 
says  the  holy  Psalmist  contemplating  this 
Divine  attribute :  all  things  are  weak  and 
feeble  in  comparison  ;  are  altogether  in  his 
hand  and  under  his  feet ;  are  throughly  at 
his  discretion  and  disposal :  The  Lord  (saith 
the  prophet)  is  the  true  God ,  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  King ;  at  his  wrath  the  earth  shall 
tremble ,  and  the  nations  shall  not  be  able  to 
abide  his  indignation .- k  and,  How  terrible 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  art  thou  in  thy  works  ! 
through  the  greatness  of  thy  power  shall 

thine  enemies  submit  themselves  unto  thee _ 

He  ruleth  by  his  power  for  ever ,  his  eyes  be¬ 
hold  the  nations;  let  not  the  rebellious  exalt 
themselves 

If  also  to  have  made  all  things,  and  to 
preserve  them,  doth  create  a  right  of  go¬ 
verning  (as  it  must  needs  do  so ;  for  what 
can  we  justly  challenge  a  dominion  over, 
if  not  over  our  own  works,  over  that  which 
we  continually  keep  and  nourish ;  over  that 
which  altogether  depends  upon  us,  and 
which  subsists  at  our  pleasure?)  then  well 
may  the  Apocalyptical  elders  thus  acknow¬ 
ledge  :  Worthy  art  thou ,  O  Lord ,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power, m  (that  is,  to 
possess  the  royal  majesty  and  sovereign 
dominion  over  the  world ;)  for  thou  hast 
made  all  things,  and  for  thy  will  they  are , 
and  were  created:  well  might  every  creature 
that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth ,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  those  things  which  are 
in  the  sea,  and  all  things  in  them,  cry  out 
there;  To  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
(and  to  the  Lamb)  be  the  blessing,  and  the 
honour ,  and  the  glory,  and  the  dominion  f 
for  ever  and  ever : n  well  might  king  He- 
zekiah  say,  O  Lord  of  hosts  —  thou  art  the 
God,  thou  alone ,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth :  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth : 0 
and  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah,  Thou ,  even 
thou,  art  the  Lord  alone;  thou  hast  made 
heaven  and  earth  ;  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  hosts ;  the  earth,  and  all  things 
that  are  therein;  the  sea ,  and  all  that  is 
therein;  and  thou  preservest  them  all;  and 
all  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.v 
Thus  is  God  TavroxgaTMa :  as  he  is  upon  all 
imaginable  accounts,  and  according  to  all 
reasonable  grounds  of  right,  the  rightful 
Sovereign  of  all  things;  as  he  is  Divum- 
que  hominumque  potestas ,  as  the  w  isest  poet 
doth  acknowledge  and  style  him.q 

$  to  zfxroe. 
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2.  He  is  also  such  in  regard  to  his  infi¬ 
nite  power,  as  that  word  may  signify  om¬ 
nipotent.  Natural  light  affordeth  pregnant 
arguments  of  the  greatness  of  his  power, 
displayed  in  the  constitution  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  world ;  his  disposing  so  stu¬ 
pendously  vast,  so  unconceivably  various 
creatures  into  so  comely  and  stable  a  pos¬ 
ture,  whence  his  eternal  power  and  divinity 
are  discerned ,r  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us ;  for 
he  that  could  effect  so  much,  his  power  must 
needs  be  far  greater  than  we  can  imagine 
or  comprehend:  to  natural  light,  I  say,  it 
is  incomprehensibly  great,  and  exceedeth 
all  definite  limits ;  but  holy  scripture  more 
clearly  and  fully  declareth  the  extent  of.his 
power ;  asserting,  that  it  is  not  only  in  re¬ 
spect  to  our  weak  conceit  and  narrow  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  in  itself,  truly  infinite,  reaching 
the  utmost  possibility  of  things :  it  teacheth 
us,  that  whatever  is  not  contrary  to  his 
nature,  or  to  his  essential  perfections  (to 
his  goodness,  fidelity,  holiness,  wisdom ;) 
which  it  doth  not  misbecome  him  to  do ; 
or  which  is  not  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
things  to  be  done  (that  is,  w  hich  doth  not 
imply  a  contradiction,  and  thereby  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  becomes  no  object  of  power;) 
for  such  tilings  he  cannot  do ,  because  he  is 
omnipotent;  as  St.  Austin  acutely  says;* 
he  is  able  with  perfect  ease  and  facility  to 
achieve  it :  there  is  among  things  good  and 
possible  nothing  so  difficult,  but  he  can  per¬ 
form  it ;  nothing  so  strong  or  stubborn, 
but  he  can  subdue  it :  Is  any  thing  too  hard 
for  the  Lord  ?  •  said  God  to  Abraham,  when 
Sarah  doubted,  or  wondered  concerning 
the  promise,  that  she  in  so  extreme  an  age 
should  become  fruitful :  Behold  (said  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  prayer)  thou  hast 
made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy  great 
power  and  thy  stretched  out  arm ;  and  there 
is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee :  *  otx  a^viarrirti 
«(£  xi>  fipu.-  Nothing  (that  can  be  said,  or 
conceived,  or  performed)  shall  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  God ,u  if  he  pleaseth  to  design  or 
undertake  it,  said  the  angel  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  when  he  delivered  so  strange  a 
message  to  her  concerning  an  event  so  won¬ 
derful  and  supernatural,  as  our  Saviour’s 
conception  of  her :  that  a  rich  man  should 
be  induced  entirely  to  comply  with  God’s 
will,  and  willingly  to  part  with  all,  our  Sa¬ 
viour  affirmed  exceedingly  difficult  (hardly 
any  thing  could  be  supposed  more  difficult; 
harder  it  was  than  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  cije  of  a  needle ;)  but  to  satisfy 
his  disciples’  scruple  thence  arising,  he  sub- 

*  Dcus  propterca  qmedam  non  potest,  quia  omni- 
potenscst Aug.dc  Civ.  1).  v.  10. 
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joins:  TFItA  men  (or  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  men)  this  is  impossible ,  but  to 
God  all  things  are  possible:  In  thine  hand 
(said  king  Jehoshaphat)  there  is  power  and 
might ,  so  that  none  is  able  to  withstand  thee :r 
and  king  Nebuchadnezzar  having  felt  an 
experiment  of  his  power,  and  being  re¬ 
turned  to  a  right  understanding,  confesseth 
thus :  He  doetli  according  to  his  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven ,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth ,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand , 
or  say  unto  him ,  What  doest  thou  ?  The 
Lord  of  hosts  (saith  the  prophet)  hath  pur¬ 
posed ,  and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  his  hand 
is  stretched  out ,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back  ?  " 
To  stop  the  sun  in  his  career,  to  make  the 
sea  stand  upon  an  heap,  to  draw  streams 
of  water  from  a  rock,  to  restrain  fire  from 
burning,  to  restore  the  blind  and  lame,  to 
raise  the  dead,  to  suspend,  thwart,  invert 
the  course  of  nature,  with  all  such  things 
which  we  so  wonder  at,  and  term  miracles, 
are  comparatively  but  slender,  and,  as  it 
were,  perfunctory  instances  of  his  power; 
for  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  the  least  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  power,  by  a  thought,  a  look, 
a  touch,  a  word,  the  greatest  things  are 
performed :  lie  looheth  on  the  earth ,  and 
it  trembleth;  he  toucheth  the  hills ,  and  they 
smoke  :  He  overturneth  the  mountains  in  his 
anger ,  and  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place  : 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble ,  and  are  asto¬ 
nished  at  his  reproof. x  These  seem  great 
and  strange  effects  of  power ;  yet  in  respect 
to  what  he  can  do,  and  hath  done,  they  are 
small ;  for  he  at  first  made  the  whole  world 
with  a  word ;  so  the  history  of  the  creation 
expresseth  it,  and  so  the  Psalmist  telleth 
us :  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  hea¬ 
vens  made ,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth ; y  and  by  a  word  he  doth 
preserve  it,  upholding  (as  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  speaketh)  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power ,‘  or  by  his  powerful  word  ;  and 
by  a  word  he  can  destroy  and  annihilate  all 
things;  yea,  more  easily,  in  a  manner,  he 
can  do  it,  even  by  his  mere  silence,  or  by 
withdrawing  that  salutary  breath,  by  virtue 
of  which  all  things  subsist :  Thou  hidest  thy 
face  (saith  the  Psalmist),  they  are  troubled; 
thou  withholdest  thy  breath ,  they  die ,  and 
return  to  their  dust.*  For  we  may  consider, 
that  in  this  respect  also  God  is  all-powerful, 
as  being  the  source  from  which  all  power 
is  derived,  by  which  all  power  is  sustained, 
upon  which  all  power  doth  depend;  he  not 
only  can  do  all  things  inclusively,  but  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  so  that  nothing  can  be  done 

v  Matt.  xix.  26  ;  2  Chron  xx.  6.  w  Dan.  iv.  35; 
Isa.  xiv.  27.  x  Tsai,  xviii.  7,  8;  Job  ix.  5  ;  xxvi.  11. 
y  Psal.  xxxiii.  G,  0.  *  Ilcb.  i.  3.  *  Psal.  civ.  20 ; 

Job  xxxiv.  14,  20. 
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without  him:  that  of  our  Saviour,  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing ,b  is  not  only  true  in 
spiritual,  but  in  all  other  matters :  He  (as 
St.  Paul  preached  at  Athens)  giveth  life  (or 
being,  with  all  vital  faculties)  and  breath 
(that  is,  all  natural  powers),  and  all  things 
unto  all:  In  him  (or  rather,  by  him)  we 
live ,  and  move ,  and  have  our  being ; c  that 
is,  whatever  we  are,  whatever  we  have, 
whatever  we  can  do,  doth  proceed  from 
him,  doth  depend  upon  him.  Thus  is  God 
vruvroxaa.ru£,  as  all-powertul. 

3.  God  is  also  so,  by  reason  that  he  doth 
actually  exercise  all  dominion,  and  doth 
exert  his  power  continually,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure  :  he  not  only  hath  a  just 
title  to  govern  all  things,  and  a  perfect 
ability  to  sway  in  all  matters,  but  he  con¬ 
stantly  usetli  them:  The  Lord  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  heaven,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all :  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth ; 
God  reigneth  over  the  heathen  (or  the  na¬ 
tions  ;)  God  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
holiness:  the  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations , 
and  his  glory  above  the  heavens :  Who  is 
like  unto  the  Lord  our  God ,  who  humbleth 
himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth? d  It  is  indeed,  as  the  holy 
man  saith,  a  great  condescension  in  God, 
that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  have  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  things  so  much 
inferior  to  him ;  yet  for  the  common  good 
of  his  creatures  he  is  pleased  to  do  it: 
Thine  (saith  king  David),  O  Lord,  is  the 
hingdom,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above 
all ;  both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee, 
and  thou  reignest  over  all;  in  thine  hand  is 
power  and  might, “  &c.  He  is  indeed  the 
only  Governor,  absolutely,  originally,  and 
independently  so ;  »  povos  iuvurrn;,  the  only 
Potentate ,f  as  St.  Paul  calleth  him ;  all 
authority  and  power  are  imparted  by  him, 
and  subordinate  to  him ;  from  his  disposal 
and  direction  all  potentates  do  receive 
them  ;  in  his  name  and  behalf,  by  virtue 
of  his  commission  and  command,  as  his 
delegates  and  ministers,  for  his  honour, 
interest,  and  service,  they  administer  any 
just  dominion  or  power.  It  was  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  doom  to  be  driven  from  men, 
until  he  did  understand  and  embrace  this 
truth,  so  necessary  for  all  governors  to 
know  and  consider  ;  that,  The  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it 
to  whomsoever  he  will ;  that.  His  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  him  :  Promotion  cometh 
neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor 

b  John  xv.  5.  e  Acts  xvii.  21,  28. 

**  Psal.  ciii.  19 ;  xlvii  7,  8  ;  cxiii.  4. 

•  1  Chron.  xxix.  II,  12.  f  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 


from  the  south  :  but  God  is  the  Judge ;  he 
putt.eth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another : 
There  is  no  power  but  from  God ;  the  powers 
that  are,  are  appointed  by  God:  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  God'sg  (as  Moses  said  in  his  charge 
to  the  judges  of  Israel),  being  exercised  by 
his  order,  and  in  his  behalf.  Thus  is  God 
ira.vToxf  roio,  as  the  only  absolute  sovereign 
Lord,  the  Author  and  Fountain  of  all  just 
authority,  the  Lord  of  lords ,  and  King  of 
kings,b  as  the  scripture  often  doth  style 
him. 

4.  God  is  also  as  the  true 

proprietary  and  just  possessor  of  all  things. 
Blessed  be  Abraham  (said  king  Melchi- 
zedek)  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth:  and,  Behold  (said  Moses 
to  his  people),  the  heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God;  the 
earth  also,  with  all  that  is  therein:'  and, 
The  earth  (saith  the  Psalmist)  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and 
they  that  dwell  therein;  for  he  hath  founded 
it  upon  the  seas,  and  prepared  it  upon  the 
floods :  i  and,  The  heavens  (saith  he  again) 
are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine ;  as  for 
the  world  and  the  fulness  thereof k  (that 
is,  all  which  the  world  contains,  all  with 
which  it  is  furnished  and  replenished),  thou, 
hast  founded  them :  and,  The  sea  is  his, 
and  he  made  it ;  and  his  hands  formed  the 
dry  land .*  All  things,  they  say,  are  the 
goods  and  possessions  of  God ;  proving 
it  from  hence,  that  he  made  them,  and 
thereby  acquired  a  propriety  in  them :  for 
there  is  no  more  evident  and  perfect  ground 
of  propriety  than  this.  The  products  of 
our  invention  and  care,  the  fruits  of  our 
endeavour  and  industry,  even  we  do  think 
that  reasonably  we  may  call  our  own,  and 
justly  claim  the  enjoyment  of:  how  much 
more  he,  that  by  an  original,  uncommuni¬ 
cated,  independent  wisdom  and  power, 
hath  contrived  and  produced  all  things ! 
From  thence  surely  doth  result  such  a  title 
to  them  all,  that  the  entire  and  absolute 
disposal  of  them  doth  appertain  to  him ; 
so  that  he  may  apply  them,  as  the  potter 
doth  the  vessels  which  he  maketh  (it  is 
the  scripture  comparison),  to  what  use  he 
thinketh  good  ;m  that  he  may  freely  place 
and  bestow  them  where  he  pleaseth ;  that 
he  may  take  them  away,  or  transfer  them, 
when  he  seeth  fit:  they  can  never  be  so 
alienated  from  him,  that  the  enjoyment  of 
them  doth  not  wholly  depend  on  him,  and 

*  Dan.  iv.  25  ;  ii.  21 ;  vii.  27  ;  PsaL  Ixxv.  6,  7  ;  Horn, 
xiii.  1  ;  John  xix.  11.  h  Rev.  xix.  16;  Dout.  x.  17; 
Psal.  cxxxvi.  3.  1  Gen.  xiv.  19;  Deut.  x.  14. 

J  Psal.  xxiv.  I  ;  1.  12.  k  Psal.  lxxxix.  11.  1  Psal. 

xcv.  5.  m  Isa.  xiv.  9;  lxiv.8;  x.  15  ;  Jer.  xviiL  6, 
Rom.  ix.  21. 
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that  at  pleasure  (his  wisdom  and  goodness 
permitting,  his  truth  and  word  being  solved) 
he  may  not  resume  them  to  himself. 

5.  God  is  also  as  contain¬ 

ing  and  comprehending  all  things  by  his 
immense  presence  and  infinite  capacity :  it 
is  a  name  which  the  Jewish  doctors  com¬ 
monly  apply  to  God,  hamakom ,*  the  place, 
because  all  things  do  subsist  in  him ;  he  be¬ 
ing,  as  St.  Hierome  speaks,  infused  through 
all  things ,  and  circumfused  about  all  things; 
so  as  to  penetrate  them  within ,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  them  without;  so  as  to  be  within  all 
things  not  included ,  and  without  all  things 
not  excluded :  and,  We  do  not  (saith  Minu- 
tius  Felix)  only  live  in  the  eye ,  but  in  the 
bosom  of  God.\  The  whole  world,  how 
vast  soever  it  seemeth  to  our  narrow  con¬ 
ceit,  is  but  as  a  drop,  or  as  an  atom  of 
dust,  in  his  hand:  Behold  (saith  the  pro¬ 
phet,  elegantly  and  truly),  the  nations  are 
as  a  drop  of  a  bucket ,  and  are  counted  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance:  behold ,  he 
taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing ;  all 
nations  are  before  him  as  nothing ,  and  they 
are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing ,  and 
vanity :n  and,  I  Jill  heaven  and  earth ,  saith 
God  in  Jeremiah :  and  king  Solomon  in 
his  prayer  saith  more ;  Behold  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee:  and,  Whi¬ 
ther  (saith  the  Psalmist)  shall  I  go  from 
thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy 
presence  f  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven ,  thou 
art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell ,  behold 
thou  art  there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning ,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea ,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.0 

6.  Lastly,  God  is  i/j  in  regard 

that  he  sustains  and  preserves  .'ill  things. p 
When  (saith  St.  Gregory  Nyssen)  we  hear 
the  word  we  understand  this , 

that  God  containeth  all  things  in  being ;  { 
Thou  (say  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah)  even 
thou,  art  God  alone;  thou  hast  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all 
their  hosts,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that 
arc  therein,  and  thou  preservest  them  all; 
and  the  host  of  heaven  worshipeth  thee.'1 

In  all  these  respects  and  senses  doth  the 
title  Tx<'Ttxgu-rug  (which  we  for  want  of  a 

*  mpnrr. 

t  In  omnibus  infusus,  et  circumfusus,  ut  cuncta 
pcnetret  interior,  et  contineat  exterior.  —  Hier.  ad 
MarceU.  5. 

Intra  omnia  nec  inclusus,  extra  omnia  nee  exclusus. 

Won  solum  in  ocuiis  Dei,  sed  in  sinu  vivimus. 

Minut.  F. 

Solus  est  omnia ;  opus  suum  et  extra,  et  intra  tenet. 
— Sen.  Praef.  Nat.  O. 

t'Orav  TYif  irotvrox^aru^  Quvy,;  acxoCop.lv,  tovto  voouftiy, 

a  too  ©lov  (V  ru  iitetl  cron  %il* — Greg.  Nyss. 

"  Isa.  xl.  15,  17  ;  xlviii.  13 ;  xl.  12.  °  Jcr.  xxiii. 

21 ;  1  Kings  viii.  27 ;  Psal.  cxxxix.  7,  &c.  p  Col.  i.  17 ; 
lleb.  i.  3.  'I  Nell.  ix.  6. 
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word  more  adequate  and  expressive  do  ren¬ 
der  Almighty)  belong  to  God:  the  Greek 
word,  in  the  latitude  of  its  signification, 
according  to  its  etymology,  comprehendeth 
all  these  senses,  and  the  design  in  its  use, 
as  we  before  touched,  warranteth  the  taking 
it  in  the  largest  acception ;  but  however, 
it  certainly  respeeteth  the  former  senses, 
denoting  the  absolute  universal  sovereignty 
and  the  immense  irresistible  power  of  God : 
the  belief  and  consideration  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  is  of  great  importance,  and  may 
have  a  very  useful  influence  upon  our  prac¬ 
tice;  for, 

I.  If  God  be  the  just  Sovereign  of  all 
things,  having  a  right  to  govern  the  world, 
and  actually  exercising  it;  then, 

1.  We  see  our  condition  and  state  here 
in  this  world.  We  live  not  in  an  anarchy, 
or  in  perfect  liberty;  we  are  not  our  own 
masters,  or  have  a  right  to  guide  our  ac¬ 
tions  according  to  our  own  will,  or  after  our 
own  fancy ;  but  are  under  government ;  || 
a  government  most  absolute  and  arbitrary  ; 
the  laws  whereof  we  may  not  dispute,  the 
proceedings  whereof  we  cannot  resist. 
Whence, 

2.  We  understand  our  duty ;  that  as  sub¬ 
jects  and  vassals  we  are  obliged  to  render 
all  awful  reverence,  worship,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God  ;  humbly  to  adore  the  majesty, 
readily  to  perform  the  commands,  and  pa- 
tiently  to  submit  to  the  will  of  our  great 
Sovereign  ;  to  conform  all  our  actions  to 
that  heavenly  law,  under  which  we  are 
born  and  live  in  the  world.  We  do  nid 
(even  Plutarch  could  tell  us)  come  hither 
into  life  to  make  laws,  but  to  obey  those 
which  are  appointed  by  God,  who  ordereth 
all  things ;  to  observe  the  decrees  of  Destiny 
and  Providence. § 

3.  Hence  we  may  discern  the  heinous¬ 
ness  of  every  sin,  or  transgression  of  God’s 
law  ;  it  receiving  great  aggravation  hence. 
It  hence  appeareth  not  only  a  matter  of 
simple  folly,  or  private  inconvenience  (con¬ 
trary  to  our  reason),  but  of  public  mischief 
and  general  ill  consequence ;  being  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  crown  and  dignity  of 
God  Almighty ;  against  the  peace  and  or¬ 
der  of  the  world;  which  subsist  by  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  his  laws.  Every  sin  is  an  act 
of  high  rebellion,  a  breach  of  our  natural 
allegiance,  a  lifting  up  ourselves ,r  as  is  said 
of  Belshazzar,  against  our  Sovereign ;  an 
infringing  that  right,  and  violating  that  ho- 

||  zoci  oi/z  vtiCBmoc  z^etra. — JEscl). 

§  Ou  y  'ct(>  vofJbcBiTY.ffet^ru  'T<x{i<r[Atv  rov  (2iev,  ccXXcc 
trwro/Mvoi  TOti  biocTiTuy/xivOK  ut o  tmv  too  oAa  t {urecvlu 
cvtcnv  Bitov,  zoci  roi s  rr,(  xeti  rr^ottolca  Ui<rtx.ci;. 

— Plut.  Consul,  ad  Apol. 

r  Nuni.  xv.  30  ;  Dan.  v.  20. 
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nour  of  his,  which  he  by  his  place  and  office 
is  concerned  to  maintain  and  vindicate. 

4.  We  may  hence  learn  what  reason  we 
have  to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
to  undergo  patiently  every  event  befalling 
us :  for  that  our  station  is  allotted  to  us  by 
an  unquestionable  right,  and  all  things  are 
dispensed  to  us  by  a  common  law ,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  exempted ;  for  that 
things  come  not  by  a  blind  necessity  or 
chance,  but  are  disposed  and  managed  by 
sovereign  reason  and  wisdom.  We  must 
(saith  an  Ethnic  philosopher)  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  at  any  of  these  things;  for  we  are 
come  into  that  world ,  where  we  must  live  by 
these  laws:  and,  A  good  man  must  needs  be 
granted  to  be  highly  pious  toward  God ;  he 
therefore  will  sustain  all  accidents  with  equa¬ 
nimity  ;  as  knowing  them  to  happen  unto  him 
by  a  divine  law ,  by  which  all  things  proceed.* 
It  were  indeed  intolerable  arrogance  and 
frowardness  in  us  to  desire  an  exemption 
from  that  common  law,  to  which  all  things 
are  subject ;  to  wish  ourselves  out  of  that 
order,  in  which  the  all-guiding  Providence 
hath  set  us ;  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
thing,  which  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom  is 
assigned  to  us ;  it  becometh  us  to  say  with 
old  Eli,  It  is  the  Lord ,  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good;  to  say  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  with  David,  I  was  dumb ,  I  opened 
not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it.a  Upon 
this  consideration  we  should  not  only  be 
satisfied  with,  and  acquiesce  in,  but  praise 
and  adore  all  occurrences  of  Providence, 
how  unkindly  soever  and  distasteful  they 
appear  to  us  ;  supposing  a  just  and  reason¬ 
able  cause  to  lie  under  them,  although  in¬ 
discernible  to  us.f  Yea,  further, 

5.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation  to 
reflect,  that  we  and  all  the  world  are  under 
such  a  government:  it  is  a  common  felicity, 
it  is  our  particular  happiness,  that  we  are 
so ;  for  it  is  no  unjust  usurper,  it  is  no 
merciless  tyrant,  it  is  no  fond,  no  weak,  no 
careless  person,  that  we  are  in  subjection 
to ;  but  a  most  just,  most  mild,  most  gra¬ 
cious,  most  wise,  most  powerful,  most  vi¬ 
gilant  Lord ;  wh6  will  deal  most  equally 
and  most  benignly  with  us  ;  who  sincerely 
and  earnestly  tenders  our  welfare  ;  who  is 
watchful  and  careful  for  our  good ;  who  is 
able  to  provide  for  all  our  needs,  and  to 

*  Nihil  horum  indignandum  cst ;  in  cum  intravimus 
nnmduin,  in  quo  his  legibus  vivitur.—  Sen.  Ep.  91. 

Virum  bonura  concedas  necessc  est  snmnw  pietatis 
erga  Dcos  esse ;  itaque  quicquld  illi  accident,  ffiquo 
ammo  sustinebit,  scit  cnim  id  accidisac  lege  divina, 
qua  universa  procedunt.—  Sen.  Ep.  76. 

t  n«,TZ  T«,T0e  iTaillC,  T«VT* 

UTchl  T*  TTf  T^flVC  tXf  ({p*.  TflCJ  To/>.CC 
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protect  us  from  all  mischief ;  all  whose  laws 
do  only  aim  at  our  benefit ;  all  whose 
proceedings  toward  us  are  full  of  equity, 
goodness,  and  truth ;  who  will  not  only 
favourably  accept,  but  most  bountifully  re¬ 
compense  our  obedience  ;  whom  to  serve 
and  obey  is  a  privilege  far  better  and  more 
desirable  for  us,  than  to  be  free,  than  to 
be  wholly  at  our  own  disposal,  and  under 
our  own  guidance ;  the  very  nature  and 
the  end  of  his  government  being  only  to 
preserve  us,  and  to  rescue  us  from  the 
errors,  the  slaveries,  the  vexations  and 
miseries  we  are  apt  to  incur ;  *  by  virtue  of 
whose  universal  dominion  we  are  secured, 
that  no  malice  of  devils,  no  injustice  of  men, 
no  sort  of  enemy  whatever  (excepting  our 
own  wilful  disobedience  to  his  laws  and 
directions),  shall  be  able  to  do  us  harm ; 
for  all  them  he  governs  and  he  curbs  no 
less  than  ourselves.  Of  this  our  King  it  is 
truly  said,  that  justice  and  judgment  are  the 
establishment  of  his  throne;  mercy  and  truth 
go  before  his  face  ;  that,  he  is  righteous  in 
all  his  ways ,  and  holy  in  all  his  doings;  that, 
The  sceptre  of  his  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre  ; 
that,  His  yoke  is  easy ,  and  his  burden  light. u 
In  confidence  of  his  protection  we  may  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  my  salvation ,  whom  shall  I  fear?  The 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life ,  of  whom 
shall  I  be  afraid?  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength  —  therefore  will  I  not  fear ,  though 
the  earth  be  removed ,  and  though  the  moun¬ 
tains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
In  God  have  I  put  my  trust ,  I  will  not  fear 
what  flesh  can  do  unto  me.*  Well,  there¬ 
fore,  may  we,  may  the  whole  world,  in 
consideration  of  our  being  under  so  good 
a  Governor,  be  excited  to  joy  and  jubila¬ 
tion  with  the  Psalmist :  O  clap  your  hands , 
all  ye  people ;  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice 
of  triumph:  for  the  Lord  most  high  is  ter¬ 
rible;  he  is  a  great  King  over  all  the  earth. 
Say  among  the  nations,  that  the  Lord  reign- 
eth  ;  the  world  also  shall  be  established,  that 
it  shall  not  be  moved;  he  shall  judge  the 
people  righteously ;  let  the  heavens  rejoice, 
and  let  the  earth  be  glad,  &c.  Let  the  floods 
clap  their  hands ,  let  the  hills  be  joyful  to¬ 
gether  before  the  Lord;  for  he  cometh  to 
judge  the  earth  :  with  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  world,  and  the  people  with  equity.*' 
Or  with  those  in  the  Revelation:  Alleluia; 
for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth ;  let 
us  be  glad,  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour 
unto  him.x  All  the  world  hath  exceeding 
reason  not  only  to  be  content,  but  to  re- 

*  Dcut  x.  12.  “  l’wil.  Ixxxlx.  14  j  cxlv.  17 ;  Rev. 
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joiee  and  triumph  in  being  subject  to  such 
a  Governor,  so  able,  so  willing  to  maintain 
peace,  good  order,  and  equity  therein:  so 
that  we  also  are  obliged  to  bless  and  thank 
God, that  he  condescends  so  far, and  vouch¬ 
safes  to  undertake  the  tuition  and  oversight 
of  the  world ;  obeying  the  Psalmist’s  exhor¬ 
tation:  The  Lord  (saith  he)  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  heaven,  and  his  kingdom  rideth 
over  all :  therefore,  Bless  the  Lord ,  ye  his 
angels — Bless  the  Lord ,  all  his  hosts — 
Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works  in  all  places 
of  his  dominion ; y  imitating  herein  those 
elders  in  the  Revelation,  who  say,  We  give 
thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come ;  because  thou 
hast  taken  unto  thee  thy  great  power,  and 
hast  reigned .z  They  who  imagine  the  world 
is  not  governed  at  all,  but  that  with  un¬ 
loosed  reins  it  runneth  on  at  random,  are 
very  foolish:  but  more  such  are  they  who 
wish  it  to  be  so,  and  in  their  desires  depose 
God  from  his  throne;  for  they  do  wish  for 
anarchy  and  confusion  in  their  country,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  most  excellent  establishment 
and  order,  maintained  by  the  wisest  and 
ablest  government.  That  good  emperor 
was  better  advised,  and  better  affected, 
who  said,  What  good  were  it  for  me  to  live 
in  a  world  void  of  a  Deity  and  Providence  ? 
and,  Why  should  I  desire  to  continue  in  such 
a  casual  jumble  and  rout  of  things?*  The 
world,  he  well  supposed,  Divine  gover¬ 
nance  being  excluded,  would  be  a  strange, 
disorderly,  and  uncomfortable  place  to 
abide  in.  And  old  Socrates,  in  the  Phcedun, 
discoursing  about  his  departure  hence, 
comforts  himself  in  that,  as  he  hoped,  he 
was  going  thither,  where  the  gods  did  pre¬ 
side  with  a  nearer  inspection  and  a  more 
apparent  intluence.  These  were  worthy 
desires  and  noble  hopes  proceeding  from 
natural  reason  and  moral  virtue  in  such 
persons ;  but  much  more  reason  and  much 
greater  obligation  have  we  to  be  satisfied 
with,  and  to  comfort  ourselves  in  the  as¬ 
surance,  that  all  things,  even  at  present, 
here  are  moderated  by  a  superintendency 
far  more  equal  and  more  propitious  than 
they  could  imagine  or  hope.  These  and 
such  like  practical  uses  the  belief  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  God’s  sovereign  authority  and 
dominion  do  afford :  the  belief  and  consi¬ 
deration  of  God’s  immense  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable  power  is  also  of  very  great  importance 
and  influence  upon  practice. 

1.  It  serveth  to  beget  in  us  a  due  awe 
and  dread  of  God :  considering  God’s  other 
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attributes  may  breed  in  us  a  high  esteem 
and  hearty  love  of  God;  but  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  power  is  that  which  naturally 
and  reasonably  produceth  a  great  fear  of 
him :  he  is  most  amiable  for  his  goodness, 
and  in  regard  to  his  wisdom  greatly  ve¬ 
nerable  ;  but  his  power,  arming  the  rest, 
renders  him  exceedingly  terrible.  Hear  ye 
this  (it  is  said  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah)  O 
foolish  people,  and  without  understanding ; 
Fear  ye  not  met  saith  the  Lord:  will  ye  not 
tremble  at  my  presence,  which  hath  placed 
the  sand  for  the  bounds  of  the  sea  ?  &e.  and, 
Forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee, 
O  Lord;  thou  art  great ,  and  thy  name  is 
great  in  might:  who  would  not  fear  thee, 
O  thou  King  of  tuitions?  and,  I  will  show 
you  (saith  our  Saviour)  whom  ye  should 
fear;  Fear  him,  who  after  he  hath  killed 
(or  who  beside  killing)  hath  power  to  cast 
into  hell ;  I  say  unto  you.  Fear  him : a  great 
reason  he  had  so  earnestly  to  inculcate  that 
admonition,  the  case  being  so  apparent  and 
so  important. 

2.  This  point  doth  consequently  in  high 
measure  dissuade  and  deter  us  from  sin, 
implying  the  extreme  folly  in  committing 
it,  and  the  inevitable  mischief  following 
it.  The  consideration  of  God’s  other  at¬ 
tributes  infer  it  to  be  great  baseness  and 
stupidity  to  oppose  or  displease  God,  but 
the  consideration  of  this  demonstrated!  it 
to  be  infinite  madness  to  do  so.  For  to 
wrong,  dishonour,  and  displease  him,  that 
is  so  good  and  beneficent  to  us,  is  great 
disingenuity  and  unworthiness ;  to  swerve 
from  his  advice  and  direction,  who  is  only 
and  perfectly  wise,  is  highly  vain  and  un¬ 
reasonable;  but  for  so  feeble  and  impotent 
things  as  we  are  to  contest  with  and  with¬ 
stand,  to  provoke  and  offend  Omnipotency 
(that  which  with  infinite  ease  can  defeat 
and  subdue  us,  can  depress  us  into  misery, 
can  crush  us  into  nothing),  is  most  pal¬ 
pably  the  top  of  insolent  wildness.  It  is 
Moses’s  argument,  whereby  he  presseth 
obedience  to  his  law,  Circumcise  therefore 
(saith  he)  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be 
no  more  stiff  necked ;  for  the  Lord  your  God 
is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  a  great 
God,  and  a  mighty ,  and  a  tcrribleA  It  is 
no  less  an  evidently  convincing,  than  a  ve¬ 
hemently  affecting  inerepation,  that  of  St. 
Paul,  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy? 
are  we  stronger  than  he  ?  And  God  himself 
in  Job  useth  the  like  scheme  of  speech; 
Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God  ?  and  const  thou 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ? c  If  thou  art 
as  strong,  if  thou  hast  such  an  arm,  then 
mayest  thou  perhaps  dare  to  contend  with 

n  .Ter.  v.  21,  22  ;  x.  6,  7  ;  Ltiko  xii.  5,  Mira  to  «tcx- 
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him,  and  adventure  to  provoke  him :  but 
if  thou  nowise  art  his  match,  if  thou  art 
infinitely  short  of  him  in  strength,  how 
vain  and  rash  a  thing  it  is  for  thee  to  defy 
him  thus,  to  enter  with  him  into  the  lists, 
to  strive  and  grapple  with  him !  to  do  as 
the  sinner  in  Job  is  expressed  doing:  He 
stretcheth  out  his  hand  against  God ,  and 
strengthenetk  himself  against  the  Almighty. d 
All  presumptuous  sinning  is  described  and 
represented  in  scripture  as  a  comparing, 
and  in  effect  preferring,  our  power  and 
force  in  regard  to  the  power  of  God ;  or 
as  a  tempting  God,  and  challenging  him  to 
battle ;  or  as  an  actual  coping  contention, 
and  fighting  with  him :  sinners,  as  such, 
are  styled  the  adversaries  of  God,  and 
rebels  against  him ;  such  as  rise  up,  and 
lift  up  themselves,  and  raise  their  hand 
against  him ;  which  doth  either  imply  in 
them  a  more  than  gigantic  pride  and  ar¬ 
rogance,  in  overvaluing  their  own  power 
and  undervaluing  the  power  of  God  (which 
doth  also  involve  infidelity,  and  disbelief  of 
God’s  omnipotence ;  for  he  who  believeth 
that,  cannot  take  himself  for  God’s  match, 
or  dare  to  struggle  with  him ;)  or  it  argu- 
eth  a  most  strange  inconsiderateness  and 
vanity,  in  presuming,  at  so  infinite  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  w ithout  any  ground  of  confidence, 
without  any  hope  of  success,  to  oppose 
God’s  will  and  power.  O u  iyivaii;,  2;  aiccta.- 
loiai  fj.u.yjt'm :  He  is  not  long  lived  who  fight- 
eth  with  the  immortals ,  old  Homer  could 
tell  us;  the  same  which  the  prophet  says, 
Wo  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maher! 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  reasonable, 
than  that  advice  of  the  Preacher,  Contend 
not  with  him  that  is  mightier  than  thou;Q 
which  in  this  case  in  effect  is  the  same  with 
this:  Do  not,  by  sinning,  offend  or  pro¬ 
voke  God. 

3.  Whence,  likewise,  the  consideration 
of  this  point  may  dispose  us  to  weigh  our 
counsels,  and  thereupon  not  to  adventure 
upon  any  unwarrantable  resolution  or  de¬ 
sign;  there  being  so  apparent  reason  to 
despair  of  success,  an  insuperable  power 
being  always  ready  to  obstruct  and  cross 
us  in  the  carriage  of  such  designs,  with 
whatever  cunning  laid,  or  backed  with 
whatever  might;  for  hence  those  sayings 
in  scripture  are  manifestly  verified:  There 
is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding ,  nor  counsel 
against  the  Lord:  and,  No  weapon  that  is 
formed  against  thee  shall  prosper ;  and,  He 
is  wise  in  heart ,  and  mighty  in  strength ;  who 
hath  hardened  himself  against  him, and  pros¬ 
pered  t 1 

d  Job  xv.  25.  *  Isa.  xlv.  9  ;  x.  5.  f  Isa.  xlv.  23  ; 
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4.  It  also,  likewise,  serveth  to  depress 
in  us  all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  in  all 
other  things,  as  to  any  security  in  them 
or  succour  from  them :  for  all  things  in  the 
world,  though  they  conspire  and  combine 
together  all  their  forces,  will  be  altogether 
unable  to  support  us,  to  assist  us,  to  de¬ 
fend  us  against  the  Divine  power,  or  in¬ 
deed  without  it ;  they  being  all,  otherwise 
than  as  maintained  by  him,  infinitely  feeble 
and  frail :  Though  hand  join  in  hand  (that 
is,  notwithstanding  the  conjunction  of  all 
powers  whatever),  the  wicked  shall  not  he 
unpunished,g  saith  the  Wise  man:  and,  I 
hill  (saith  God),  and  I  make  alive ;  I  wound , 
and  I  heal;  neither  is  there  any  thing  that 
can  deliver  out  of  my  hand:  and,  No  king  is 
saved  hy  the  multitude  of  an  host ;  a  mighty 
man  is  not  delivered  hy  much  strength ;  a 
horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety  .h 

5.  It  therefore  also  may  be  of  a  special 
efficacy  to  quell  and  mortify  in  us  the  vices 
of  pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  self-will, 
stubbornness,  and  contumacy;  since  con 
templating  the  power  of  God  we  cannot 
but  perceive  ourselves  to  be  very  pitiful, 
impotent,  and  insignificant  things ;  who 
without  permission  cannot  effect  any  thing ; 
who  cannot  expect  in  any  case  to  have  our 
will ;  who  have  continually  curbs  in  our 
mouths,  and  manacles  on  our  hands ;  so 
that  we  cannot  say  or  do  any  thing,  cannot 
so  much  as  stir,  or  endeavour  any  thing, 
without  check  or  control ;  being  under  a 
predominant  force,  which  always  resisteth 
the  proud;  under  the  power  of  him  who  hath 
said,  The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  he  humbled, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  he  bowed 
down;  whose  character  and  peculiar  work 
it  is  to  behold  every  one  that  is  proud,  and 
to  abase  him ;  to  cause  the  arrogancy  of  the 
proud  to  cease ,  and  to  lay  low  the  haughti¬ 
ness  of  the  terrible;  to  break  the  high  arm, 
and  to  bring  down  the  high  looks;  and  to 
stain  the  pride  of  all  glory.  Whence  there 
is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  that  we  should 
obey  St.  Peter’s  injunction,  to  humble  our¬ 
selves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.1 

6.  The  consideration  of  God's  omnipo¬ 
tence  serveth  to  breed  and  nourish  faith  in 
God,  as  to  the  certain  performance  of  his 
word  and  promises ;  for,  let  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  them  be  to  appearance  never 
so  difficult  or  improbable,  yet  he  b  able  to 
perform  them,  and  will  therefore  do  it. 
The  Strength  of  Israel  (as  Samuel  said)  w  ill 
not  lie ,  nor  repent :*  and,  Hath  he  Said  it, 

*  Prov.  xi.  21  ;  xvi.  5.  '■  Deut.  xxxii.  39  ;  Job 
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and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  he  spoken 
it.  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  said  Ba¬ 
laam.  inspiredly:  and.  The  Lord  of  hosts 
(saith  Isaiah)  hath  purposed  it,  and  urho 
shall  disannul  it?  His  hand  is  stretched  out, 
and  who  shall  turn  it  back  ?  and,  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure ; 
I  hare  spoken  it,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass ; 
I  hare  purposed,  I  will  also  do  it:  and,  J/y 
word  that  goeth  out  of  my  mouth,  it  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accom¬ 
plish  that  which  I  please ;  it  shall  prosper 
unto  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it:  w  and, 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  (saith  the  Psalmist) 
standeth  for  ever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
to  all  generations:  Let  all  the  earth  fear 
the  Lord;  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  stand  in  awe  of  him ;  for  he  spake, 
and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it 
stood fast :  and,  Hearcn  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.' 
So  doth  God  assert  his  immutable  fidelity, 
and  considering  his  indefectible  power  doth 
assure  us  that  we  may  rely  upon  his  word : 
and  the  doing  so  is  very  grateful  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God;m  for  it  was  that  virtue 
for  which  Abraham  is  so  highly  commended 
and  so  richly  rewarded :  He  did  not  (saith 
St.  Paul  of  him)  stagger  at  the  promise  of 
God  through  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in 
faith ,  giving  glory  to  God ;  being  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  that  what  God  had  promised,  he 
was  able  to  perform : n  to  do  otherwise  is 
very  displeasing  and  offensive  to  God ;  for 
we  do  thereby  either  doubt  of  his  veracity, 
so,  as  St.  John  saith,  making  him  a  liar ;° 
or  we  disbelieve  his  power,  and  make  him 
impotent  in  our  conceit;  which  to  do  is 
high  injury  to  God,  and  detestable  sacri¬ 
lege.  Hence  also, 

7.  Particularly  this  consideration  may 
produce  and  cherish  our  faith  in  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  God’s  providence,  and  may  in¬ 
duce  us  entirely  to  rely  upon  it.  For  if 
God  be  omnipotent,  then  is  he  easily  able 
to  supply  us  in  all  our  needs,  to  relieve  us 
in  all  our  straits,  to  protect  us  from  all 
danger  and  mischief ;  and  being  able,  he 
will  not  fail  to  do  it,  since  his  goodness 
also  disposeth  him  thereto,  and  his  word 
engageth  him ;  he  having  declared  himself 
to  be  the  patron,  protector,  and  benefactor 
of  the  needy;  he  having  promised  to  help, 
relieve,  and  comfort  those  who  seek  and 
cry  unto  hirn.p  Distrust  in  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  is  always  grounded  either  in  the  dis¬ 
belief  of  God’s  goodness  or  of  his  power; 
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'  PsaJ.  xxxiii.  11,  8;  Isa.  xl.  8;  Mark  xiii.  31. 

“Job  xxiii.  13;  Prov.  xix.  21  ;  Jer.  ir.  28. 

*  Rom.  iv.  20,  21.  •  1  John  t.  10. 
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either  in  supposing  him  to  be  unw  illing  or 
unable  to  do  us  good;  and  that  is  com¬ 
monly  grounded  on  the  latter,  the  Israel¬ 
ites’  constant  behaviour  in  the  wilderness 
(representing  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
men  in  this  world)  doth  inform  us ;  who 
conceived  their  needs  greater,  than  that 
God  was  able  to  supply  them ;  their  ene¬ 
mies  stronger,  than  that  by  God’s  assist¬ 
ance  they  could  withstand  or  subdue  them ; 
the  obstacles  to  their  proceedings  such, 
that  God  himself  could  not  carry  them 
through  them ;  for,  as  the  Psalmist  repre¬ 
sented  their  behaviour  and  discourse,  They 
spake  against  God,  saying.  Can  God  furnish 
a  table  in  the  wilderness?  Behold,  he  smote 
the  rock,  that  the  u-aters  gushed  out,  and 
the  streams  overflowed ;  can  he  give  bread 
also?  can  he  provide  Jlesh  for  his  people ?q 
and  that  from  their  conceiting  God  un¬ 
able  to  convey  them  through  all  dangers 
and  difficulties,  to  render  them  victorious 
over  the  tall  men  and  the  fenced  cities  of 
Canaan,  they,  notwithstanding  God’s  pre¬ 
sence  with  them,  and  ready  aid,  desponded 
in  heart,  and  murmured,  and  provoked 
God,  and  in  consequence  of  such  misbe¬ 
haviour  forfeited  obtaining  the  rest  pro¬ 
pounded  to  them,  many  passages  in  the 
story  do  show  us.r  We  in  practice  do  com¬ 
monly  follow  them,  notwithstanding  the 
many  experiments  of  God’s  wonderful 
power  and  goodness,  frequently  suspecting 
that  God  cannot  supply  our  necessities  or 
satisfy  our  desires;  whence  we  are  either 
overborne  with  anxiety,  and  become  dis¬ 
consolate,  or  have  recourse  for  succour 
and  relief  to  other  aids;  deserting  God, 
as  the  prophet  intimates,  when  he  (withal 
declaring  the  offence  God  taketh  at  such 
miscarriages,  with  the  guilt  and  mischief  we 
thereby  incur)  pronounceth  thus :  Cursed 
be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth 
from  the  Lord;  for  he  shall  be  like  the  heath 
in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good 
cometh ,*  &c.  Whence  our  Saviour  took  it 
ill  of  his  disciples,  and  rebuked  them,  when 
even  in  the  most  imminent  and  affrighting 
dangers  they  gave  place  to  fear  or  doubt ; 
as  when  in  a  great  tempest,  the  ship  being 
even  covered  with  waves,  they  being  afraid , 
cried  out.  Lord  save  us,  we  perish ;  he  said 
Unto  them,  Ti  luX. ci  irn,  iX.iycTirrei  ;  Tk^t/ 
are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  *  And 
when  St.  Peter,  walking  upon  waves,  and 
beginning  to  sink,  his  heart  misgiving,  in 
like  manner  cried  out,  Lord  save  me;  our 
Lord  also  reproves  him  with  an  'ox-iyinm, 

q  Psal.  lxxviii.  19,  20.  ’  I)eut.  i.  28 ;  Num.  xir.  9; 
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rl  ihltTcums ;  O  thou  of  little  faith ,  why  didst 
thou  doubt  9  u  Whence  we  both  learn  that 
it  is  our  want  or  weakness  of  faith  which 
makes  us  in  our  greatest  needs  ready  to 
sink,  and  that  it  is  not  excusable  for  us  in 
the  extremity  of  danger  to  doubt  of  God’s 
protection  and  succour.  Further, 

8.  This  consideration  affordeth  comfort 
and  encouragement  unto  us  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking  and  prosecution  of  honest  and 
prudent  enterprises,  giving  us  to  hope 
confidently  for  success,  how  difficult  or 
dangerous  soever  it  appear  unto  us ;  all 
difficulties  and  improbabilities  vanishing 
before  that  Omnipotency  which  abetteth 
and  backeth  such  endeavours ;  the  which 
is  by  faith  imparted  and  appropriated  unto 
us;  so  that  we,  with  St.  Paul,  are  able  to 
do  all  things  by  God  strengthening  us.y 
Nothing  is  so  high  or  difficult  (if  just  and 
reasonable)  which  a  resolute  faith  in  the 
Divine  power  cannot  easily  surmount  and 
achieve:  a  word,  seconded  therewith,  can 
transplant  trees,  and  transfer  mountains 
any  whither :  If  ye  (saith  our  Lord)  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ,  ye  shall 
say  to  this  mountain ,  Be  thou  removed  hence 
to  yonder  place ,  and  it  shall  be  removed:  Ye 
may  say  to  this  sycamine  tree ,  Be  thou 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  be  thou  planted 
in  the  sea ,  and  it  shall  obey  you  ;  *«<  ouhh 
uoma.Tr, on  l/pTr,  and  there  is  nothing  (adds 
our  Saviour)  which  shall  be  impossible  unto 
you for,  as  he  saith  again.  All  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth ; x  that  is,  unto 
him  who  relieth  upon  the  Divine  power ; 
for  that  the  faith  he  speaks  of  referreth 
thither,  appeareth  by  several  like  passages 
in  the  gospel ;  as  for  instance  in  that,  where 
to  the  blind  men  imploring  his  relief,  our 
Lord  puts  this  question :  Do  ye  believe  that 
I  can  do  this  9  and  they  answered,  Yes, 
Lord ;  he  thereupon  replies,  According  to 
your  faith  be  it  done  unto  you  J  In  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  power,  we  may,  if  our  duty 
or  good  reason  do  call  us  forth,  how  small 
or  weak  soever  in  ourselves,  how  desti¬ 
tute  soever  of  defensive  arms  or  offensive 
weapons,  naked  and  unarmed,  with  a  sling 
and  a  stone,  go  out  against  the  biggest  and 
best-armed  Philistine,  nothing  doubtful  of 
victory ;  it  will  be  enough,  if  we  can  say 
with  David,  I  come  unto  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts;’  that  is,  confiding  in 
his  powerful  help,  as  my  invincible  weapon 
and  defence.  But  so  much  for  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

III.  That  notion  of  the  word  Almighty, 

°  Matt  xiv.  30,  31.  *  Phil.  iv.  13. 

•  Matt.  xvii.  20;  Luke  x.  19  ;  xvii.  6  ;  Mark  xi.  23. 

*  Mark  ix.23.  1  Matt.  ix.  28.  •  1  Sant.  xvii.  40. 


which  implieth  God’s  being  universal  pro¬ 
prietary  and  possessor  of  all  things,  hath 
likewise  many  good  uses :  we  shall  only 
name  them,  without  enlarging  upon  them. 
We  thence  learn, 

1.  That  we  ourselves  are  not  our  own, 
and  therefore  ought  to  submit  ourselves 
with  content  and  patience  to  God’s  dis¬ 
posal;  for  that,  as  it  is  in  the  gospel,  God 
may  do  what  he  pleaseth  with  his  own. 
Whence  also  we  are  bound,  as  St.  Paul 
enjoineth  us,  to  glorify  God  with  our  bodies 
and  spirits,  which  are  God's A 

2.  That  also,  therefore,  we  ought  to  be 
content  with  that  portion  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  here  which  God  alloweth  us;  for 
that  since  every  thing  is  his,  we  can  claim 
nothing  to  ourselves ;  all  we  have  doth  pro¬ 
ceed  from  his  mere  liberality  and  bounty. 

3.  The  same  reason  obligeth  us  to  be 
satisfied  whenever  Providence  withdraweth 
what  it  did  afford  us  the  enjoyment  of;  for 
God  doth  never  so  communicate  any  thing, 
as  to  divest  himself  of  the  paramount  title 
and  propriety  therein ;  all  things  have  an 
immutable  relation  to  him  as  Lord,  and 
cannot  be  alienated  from  him ; b  whence  he 
may  justly,  when  he  pleaseth,  recall  or  re¬ 
sume  them  into  his  hand. 

4.  Yea,  hence  we  are  obliged  to  be  hear¬ 
tily  thankful  for  all  we  ever  have  or  enjoy  ; 
for  that  nothing  is  upon  any  account  ours, 
or  can  be  due  to  us  from  him ;  all  proceed¬ 
ing  from  pure  kindness  and  goodness. 

5.  We  are  hence  obliged  carefully  to 
manage  and  employ  all  which  is  put  into 
our  hands  for  his  interest  and  service ;  as 
honest  tenants  and  faithful  stewards,  ma¬ 
king  just  returns  and  improvements  ;  not 
embezzling  nor  abusing  any  of  his  goods 
committed  to  us. 

6.  Lastly,  we  may  learn  hence  to  be 
humble  and  sober ;  not  to  be  conceited  or 
elevated  in  mind,  or  apt  to  glory  in  regard 
to  any  thing  we  have ;  since  we  have  no¬ 
thing  that  we  can  justly  esteem  or  properly 
call  our  own. 

IV.  That  sense,  according  to  which  the 
word  doth  signify  God’s  containing  all 
things  by  his  immense  presence,  is  also  of 
most  excellent  use  and  influence  upon  our 
practice.  We  thereby  may  learn  with  what 
care  and  circumspection,  with  what  reve¬ 
rence  and  modesty,  with  what  innocence 
and  integrity,  we  ought  always,  and  in  all 
places,  to  manage  our  conversation  and 
behaviour;  since  we  continually  do  think, 
and  speak,  and  act  in  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  and  under  the  inspection  of  God ; 
whose  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and 

*  Matt.  xx.  15;  1  Cor,  vi.  20.  b  Job  l  21. 
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he  seeth  all  his  goings;  who  searcheth  and 
trieth  our  hearts ,  and  possesseth  our  reins ; 
who  encompasseth  our  path ,  and  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  our  icays ;  to  whose  eyes 
all  things  are  naked  and  dissected ;c  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  significant  and  emphatica! 
expressions  of  scripture.  Did  we  stand  in 
the  sight  of  our  king,  we  should  not  dare 
to  behave  ourselves  rudely  and  indecently ; 
were  a  virtuous  person  conscious  of  our 
doings,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  do  any 
base  or  filthy  thing;  the  oversight  of  a 
grave  or  a  wise  person  would  restrain  us 
from  practising  vanities  and  impertinen- 
cies:  how  much  more  should  the  glorious 
majesty  of  the  most  wise  and  holy  God, 
being  ever  present  to  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  if  duly  considered  and 
reflected  upon,  keep  us  within  awe  and 
compass!  how  can  we,  if  we  remember 
that  we  abide  always  in  a  temple  sanctified 
by  God’s  presence,  not  contain  ourselves 
in  a  careful  and  devout  posture  of  soul!* 

This  consideration  also  prompteth  us  to 
frequent  addresses  of  prayer,  thanksgiving, 
and  all  kind  of  adoration  toward  God :  for 
all  reason  dictateth  it  to  be  unseemly  to  be 
in  his  presence  with  our  back  turned  unto 
him,  without  demonstrations  of  regard  and 
reverence  to  him,  without  answering  him 
when  he  speaketh  to  us  ;  that  is,  without 
corresponding  to  the  invitations  which  he 
frequently  by  his  providence  maketh  to  us, 
of  conversing  with  him,  of  seeking  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  imploring  his  help,  and  return¬ 
ing  thanks  for  his  mercies. 

V.  Lastly,  the  consideration  that  God 
doth  uphold  all  things,  and  consequently 
ourselves,  in  being,  may  upon  several  good 
accounts  be  influential  upon  our  practice; 
particularly  it  may  powerfully  deter  us 
from  offending  and  displeasing  him  ;  for 
put  case  our  life,  our  livelihood,  all  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  being, 
should  w  holly  depend  upon  the  bounty  and 
pleasure  of  any  person,  should  we  not  be 
very  wary  and  fearful  to  affront,  or  injure, 
or  displease  such  a  person  ?  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  so  with  us  in  respect  to 
God ;  and  why  are  we  so  inconsiderate, 
that  the  same  reason  hath  not  the  same 
effect  upon  us  ? 

This  consideration  also  should  mind  us 
howr  infinitely  we  are  obliged  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  who  when  he  may  by  the  bare 
withdrawing  his  conservative  influence  ut¬ 
terly  destroy  us,  and  suffer  us  to  fall  to 
nothing,  doth,  notwithstanding  our  many 

*  Tleif  ovv  zot,i  tot  of  it»b;  raj  ovn,  iv  u  rryv  tTivoitzv  ©eeu 
haui?uvofx.n,  xeti  x^ovos. — Clem.  Alex.  p.  520,  vid.  p.  517. 

c  Job  xxxiv.  21  ;  Tsai,  cxxxix.  3,  13,  &c. ;  Jer.  xvii. 
10;  Ueb.  iv.  13;  Psal.  xc.  8  ;  Prov.  xx.  27. 


provocations,  the  many  neglects  and  in¬ 
juries  he  receiveth  from  us,  continually 
preserve  us  in  his  hand,  and  every  moment 
imparteth  a  new  being  to  us.  For  which, 
and  all  his  infinite  mercies  and  favours 
toward  us,  let  us  for  ever  yield  unto  him 
all  thanks  and  praise.  Amen. 

jttafccr  of  lljrabrn  anti  liartf). 
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Acts  iv.  24 _ O  Lord ,  thou  art.  God , 

which  hast  made  heaven  and  earth ,  and 
the  sea ,  and  all  that  in  them  is. 

It  may  be  demanded,  why,  besides  that  of 
Almighty ,  no  other  attribute  of  God  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  our  Creed?  why,  for  instance, 
the  perfections  of  infinite  ivisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  are  therein  omitted  ?  1  answer, 

1 .  That  all  such  perfections  are  included 
in  the  notion  of  a  God,  whom  when  we 
profess  to  believe,  we  consequently  do  as¬ 
cribe  them  to  him  (implicitly.)  For  he  that 
should  profess  to  believe  in  God,  not  ac¬ 
knowledging  those  perfections,  would  be 
inconsistent  and  contradictious  to  himself: 
Deumnegaret  (as  Tertullian  speaks),  aufe- 
rendo  quod  Dei  est ;a  lie  would  deny  God 
by  withdrawing  what  belongs  to  God. 

2.  The  title  t«.vtox «uruo,  as  implying 
God’s  universal  providence  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  government  of  the  world,  doth 
also  involve  or  infer  all  Divine  perfec¬ 
tions  displayed  therein ;  all  that  glorious 
majesty  and  excellency,  for  which  he  is 
with  highest  respect  to  be  honoured  and 
worshipped  by  us,  which,  added  to  the 
name  of  God,  doth  determine  what  God  we 
mean,  such  as  doth  in  all  perfection  excel, 
and  with  it  doth  govern  the  world. 

3.  I  may  add,  thirdly,  That  the  doctrine 
of  God’s  universal  providence  being  not 
altogether  so  evident  to  natural  light  as 
those  attributes  discovered  in  the  making 
of  the  world  (more  having  doubted  there¬ 
of,  and  disputed  against  it  with  much  more 
plausibility),  it  was  therefore  convenient  to 
add  it,  as  a  matter  of  faith  clearly  and  fully 
(as  we  did  show)  attested  unto  by  Divine 
revelation.  So  much  may  suffice  to  re¬ 
move  such  a  scruple  concerning  the  fulness 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Creed  in  that  par¬ 
ticular.  I  proceed; 

Maher  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

This  clause  is  one  of  those  which  was 
of  later  times  inserted  into  the  Creed; 
none  of  the  most  ancient  expositors  there* 

*  A(lv.  Marc.  cap.  3. 
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of  (Austin,  Ruffin,  Maximus  Taurinensis, 
Chrysologus,  &c. )  taking  any  notice  thereof. 
But  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  other  most 
ancient  writers,  in  their  rules  of  faith,  ex¬ 
hibit  their  sense  thereof,  and  the  Confes¬ 
sions  of  all  general  councils  (the  Nicene, 
and  those  alter  it)  express  it.  And  there  is 
great  reason  for  it ;  not  only  thereby  to  dis¬ 
avow  and  decry  those  prodigious  errors  of 
Marcion,  Manichaeus,  and  other  such  here¬ 
tics,  which  did  then  ascribe  the  creation  of 
the  world  (or  of  some  part  thereof,  seem¬ 
ing  to  their  fancy  less  good  and  perfect)  to 
another  God,  or  Principle ,  inferior  in  worth 
and  goodness  to  that  God  which  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  gospel ;  or  did  opinionate  two 
Principles  (not  distinct  only,  but  contrary 
one  to  the  other;)  from  one  whereof  good 
things  did  proceed,  from  the  other  bad 
things  were  derived:  but  for  that  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world  (which  the  holy  confes¬ 
sors  of  Christ  do  here  in  the  text  ascribe 
unto  God)  is  that  peculiarly  august  and 
admirable  work,  by  which  we  learn  that 
he  is,  and  in  good  measure  what  he  is ; 
by  which,  I  say,  the  existence  of  God  is 
most  strongly  demonstrated,  and  in  which 
his  Divine  perfections  are  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed ;  which  is  the  prime  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  authority  over  the  world,  and 
consequently  the  chief  ground  of  all  natural 
religion ;  of  our  just  subjection,  our  reason¬ 
able  duty,  our  humble  devotion,  toward 
him:  the  title,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
is  that  also,  which  most  especially  charac¬ 
terizes  and  distinguishes  the  God  whom  we 
believe  and  adore,  from  all  false  and  ficti¬ 
tious  deities ;  for,  as  the  Psalmist  sings,  All 
the  gods  of  the  nations  are  but  idols,  but  the 
Lord  made  the  heavens :b  and.  Thou  (pray- 
eth  Hezekiah)  art  the  God,  thou  alone,  of 
all  the  hingdomsof  the  earth;  thou  hast  made 
heaven  and  earth : 0  and,  The  gods  (saith  the 
prophet  Jeremiah)  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  they  shall  perish  from 
the  earth,  and  from  under  the  heavens: 11  and, 
We  preach  unto  you  (said  St.  Paul  to  the  ig¬ 
norant  Lycaonians)  that  ye  should  turn  from 
those  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth*  It  is  therefore  a 
point,  which  worthily  hath  been  inserted 
into  all  creeds,  and  confessions  of  our  faith, 
as  a  necessary  object  of  our  belief ;  and  it 
is  indeed  a  subject  no  less  wholesome  and 
fruitful  than  high  and  noble ;  deserving  that 
we  employ  our  best  thoughts  and  most  care¬ 
ful  attention  upon  it:  to  the  commemoration 
thereof  God  consecrated  the  great  sabba¬ 
tical  festivity  among  his  ancient  people; 

b  Psal.  xcvi.  5. 
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nor  should  even  the  consideration  of  the 
great  work  concerning  our  redemption  abo¬ 
lish  the  remembrance  of  it :  to  confer  some 
advantage  thereto,  we  shall  now'  so  discourse 
thereon,  as  first,  to  propound  some  obser¬ 
vations  explicative  thereof,  and  conducing 
to  our  information  about  it ;  then  to  apply 
the  consideration  thereof  to  practice. 

We  may  first  observe,  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  having,  as  it  seems,  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  no  one  word  properly  signifying  the 
world,  or  universal  frame  and  complex  of 
things  created  (that  system,  as  the  author 
deMundo  defines  it,  consisting  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  natures  contained  in  them), 
did  for  to  express  it  use  a  collection  of  its 
chief  parts  (chief  absolutely  in  themselves, 
or  such  in  respect  to  us),  the  heaven,  and 
the  earth,  adding  sometimes,  because  of  the 
word  earth  its  ambiguity,  the  sea  also :  * 
yea  sometimes,  for  fuller  explication,  sub¬ 
joining  to  heaven  its  host,  to  earth  its  ful¬ 
ness,  to  the  sea  its  contents.  So,  In  six  clays 
the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  saith  Moses: 
and,  Do  not  L fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith 
the  Lord  (in  Jeremiah :)  and,  It  is  easier 
for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  for  one 
tittle  of  the  laiv  to  fail,  saith  our  Saviour  : 
and,  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  who  made  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he 
is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;{  ( where  the 
world  and  all  things  therein  do  signify  the 
same  with  heaven  and  earth ;  he  first  uses 
the  word  (world)  W'hich  the  Greek  language 
afforded,  then  adds  the  circumlocution, 
w'hereby  the  Hebrews  did  express  it.g)  By 
heaven  and  earth  therefore  w'e  are,  I  say, 
to  understand  those  two  regions,  superior 
and  inferior,  into  which  the  whole  system 
of  things  is  divided,  together  with  all  the 
beings  that  do  reside  in  them,  or  do  belong 
unto  them,  or  are  comprehended  by  them ; 
as  we  see  fully  expressed  in  our  text,  and 
otherwhere;  particularly  with  utmost  dis¬ 
tinction  by  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse : 
who  swears  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  who 
created  the  heaven,  and  the  things  that  are 
therein,  and  the  earth,  with  the  things  that 
therein  are ,  and  the  sea,  with  the  things 
therein. h 

By  heaven,  then,  is  understood  all  the 
superior  region  encompassing  the  globe  of 
earth,  and  from  it  on  all  sides  extended  to 
a  distance  unconceivably  vast  and  spacious, 
wdth  all  its  parts,  and  furniture,  and  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  not  only  such  things  in  it  as  are 
visible  and  material,  but  also  those  which 

•  2 Crrru*  oi/^cctoZ,  zett  xeci  rSf  i»  rcCroi(  trt- 
— Do  M.  2,  Lips.  Phys.  St.  ii.  7. 

(  Gen.  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  24  ;  Luke  xvi.  17 ;  Acts  xvii.  24. 
*  Psal.  lxix.  34 ;  Neh.  ix.  6  ;  Exod.  xx.  11 ;  *2  Kings 
xix.  15 ;  Isa.  xlii.  5.  ll  Kcv.  x.  6. 


«>  Jer.  x.  11. 

•  Acts  xiv.  15  ;  xvii.  24. 
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are  immaterial  and  invisible ;  so  we  are 
plainly  taught  by  St.  Paul :  By  him  (saith 
he)  were  created  all  things ,  which  are  in 
heaven ,  and  which  are  in  earth ,  both  those 
that  are  visible ,  and  those  that  are  invisible; 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities ,  or  powers ;  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  and  for  him:'  that  is,  not 
only  the  material  and  sensible  parts,  or  con¬ 
tents  of  heaven  (those  bright  and  beautiful 
lamps  exposed  to  our  view,  with  the  fluid 
matter,  in  which  they  may  be  conceived  to 
float  or  swim),  but  those  beings  of  a  more 
pure  and  refined  substance,  and  thence  in¬ 
discernible  to  our  sense,  however  eminent 
in  nature,  mighty  in  power,  exalted  in  dig¬ 
nity,  whose  ordinary  residence  and  proper 
habitation t  (their  eixtirn^ov,  as  St.  Jude 

termeth  it)  is  in  those  superior  regions;  in 
that  they  are  courtiers  and  domestic  officers 
of  God  (whose  throne,  and  special  presence, 
or  the  place  where  he  more  peculiarly  and 
amply  discovereth  himself,  and  displayeth 
his  glory,  is  in  heaven),  attending  upon 
him,  and  ministering  to  him ; k  encircling 
his  throne  (as  it  is  in  the  Revelation),  and 
always  (as  our  Saviour  telleth  us)  beholding 
his  face;1  even  these  all  were  made  by  God: 
the  time  indeed  when,  and  the  manner 
how,  those  invisible  sublime  creatures  were 
made,  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  creation  or 
otherwhere  manifestly  expressed  (because 
perhaps  it  doth  exceed  the  capacity,  or  doth 
not  suit  the  condition  of  man  to  understand 
them ;  or  because  it  doth  not  much  con¬ 
cern  us,  or  not  much  conduceth  to  our  edi¬ 
fication,  to  know  them:)  but  that  they  were 
made  by  God,  and  that  when  we  call  God 
the  Maher  of  heaven,  they  are  comprehend¬ 
ed,  as  the  creatures  of  God,  dwelling  there, 
is  evidently  declared  in  scripture ;  *  for  be¬ 
side  the  fore-mentioned  clear  and  full  place 
of  St.  Paul,  the  angel  fore-cited  in  the  Re¬ 
velation  saith,  that  God  created  the  heaven, 
xxi  to.  Iv  al/Tu,  and  the  things  in  it  ;m  and  in 
our  text  it  is  said  that  God  made  heaven 
and  all  things  in  it  {vruvra.  ra  iv  aiiru),  which 
plainly  includeth  the  angels:"  if  all  things 
in  it,  then  surely  the  angels,  who  are  often 
expressed  to  be  in  heaven,  being  indeed 
the  principal  and  most  considerable  things 
therein.  And,  Thou  hast  made  heaven ,  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host  °  (pray 
the  Levites  in  Nehemiah),  where,  accord- 

•  The  Greek  Fathers  commonly  (and  St.  Ilicrome 
after  them)  conceived  they  were  made  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  material  world  :  St.  Austin  thinks  them 
meant  under  Fiat  lux. —  I)e  Civ.  Dei ,  xi.  9. 

Aicc  to  rote  UffetyofMivon  in  xat  vrpnots  xar'ct  r>>v  yvu- 

<n»  ccviTirr.bttov.  —  B&8.  Hex.  1. - <Pa»ra  biCrt^ot  rev 

jr^bJTOu  Quitos  otTCLW/ota /xcctol. — Naz.  Orat.  43. 

*  Col.  i.  16.  J  Jude  0.  k  Heb.  i.  1 4  ;  Dan.  vii. 

10;  Psal.  ciii.  21.  •  Rev.  v.  11 ;  Matt,  xvlii.  10. 

tn  Rev.  x.  G.  n  Murk  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  32,  &c.  °  Neh.  lx.  G. 
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ing  to  the  Jews’  notion,  who  say  there  are 
three  heavens ;  Calum  nubiferum ,  or  the 
firmament ;  Calum  astriferum,  the  (starry) 
heavens ;  Calum  angeliferum,  or  the  hea¬ 
ven  of  heavens;  where  the  angels  reside 
(the  third  heaven  in  St.  Paul;p)  by  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  are  meant  the  angels ;  as 
also  the  hosts  of  God  do  seem  to  signify  in 
the  103d  Psalm,  where  it  is  said,  Bless  the 
Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength, 
that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto 
the  voice  of  his  word;  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all 
his  hosts,  ye  ministers  of  his,  that  do  his 
pleasure .q  Whence  they  are  termed  tlte 
sons  of  God;  as  where  in  Job  it  is  said, 
There  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord; 
and  in  several  other  places  :r  and  St.  Jude 
telleth  us  of  the  lapsed  angels,  that  they  did 
not  retain  rnv  iuurav  their  beginning , 

or  primitive  state : s  wherefore  they  had  a 
beginning ;  and  whence  could  they  have 
that,  but  from  God  ?  who  alone  is  eternal 
(who  alone  originally,  intrinsically,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily,  hath,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  immorta¬ 
lity ;  and  consequently  alone  (as  Aristotle 
by  several  arguments  proveth  against  Plato) 
hath  eternity.1)  The  angels  also  are  subject 
to  God’s  jurisdiction  and  governance,  which 
argueth  their  proceeding  from  him,  and 
dependence  upon  him :  in  fine,  the  Psalmist 
reckons  them  among  the  works  of  God ; 
for  having  said,  Bless  the  Lord ,  ye  his  an¬ 
gels;  and,  Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts; 
he  recapitulating  and  concluding  subjoins, 
Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  ivorks  in  all  places 
of  his  dominion  and  again,  in  the  148th 
Psalm,  summoning  all  the  creation  to  a 
concert  of  doxology,  he  begins  with  the 
heavens,  then  proceeds  to  the  earth,  ma¬ 
king  a  very  particular  recitation  of  the  chief 
parts  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  each ; 
and  in  the  first  place  mentioning  the  angels, 
then  the  stars,  then  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
he  subjoineth  the  reason  why  they  ought  all 
to  praise  God :  J.et  them  (saith  he)  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  for  he  commanded, 
and  they  were  created;  he  hath  also  estab¬ 
lished  them  for  ever  and  ever ;  he  hath  made 
a  decree ,  which  shall  not  pass.  Thus  we  are 
by  Divine  revelation  instructed  concerning 
the  existence  and  original  of  those  hea¬ 
venly  invisible  beings,  to  the  knowledge  of 
whom,  that  they  are,  what  they  are,  whence 
they  are,  natural  light  could  not  reach ;  al¬ 
though  from  the  relics  of  primitive  tradi¬ 
tion  even  the  pagans  themselves  commonly 
in  part  did  acknowledge  this  truth,  calling 

p  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  •>  Peal.  ciii.  20,  21. 

'Job  ii.  1  ;  xxxviii.  7;  Psal.  lxxxix.  G;  xxix.  1. 

•  Jiulc  G.  *  I  Tim.  vi.  1G;  Arist.  de  Coelo,  i.  cap.  ult. 

“  Psal.  ciii.  20,  &c. 
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all  the  inferior  or  secondary  gods,  whom 
they  conceived  to  converse  together  hap¬ 
pily  (ev  mbtjtsi  in  the  highest  place 
above,  as  Aristotle  saith,v  in  subjection  to 
God,  and  attendance  on  him,  the  children 
of  the  Supreme  God :  Plato  calls  God,  n*- 
r'ioa  *«!  the  Father  and  Framer  w 

of  them  all,  according  (as  he  avoweth  him¬ 
self)  to  ancient  tradition.  And  thus  con¬ 
cerning  those  beings  piety  doth  oblige  us 
to  believe  and  profess  that  God  is  their 
Maker,  it  especially  conducing  to  his  glory 
to  believe  that  he  is  the  Author  of  their 
sublime  natures,  and  Donor  of  those  ex¬ 
cellent  properties  with  which  they  are  en¬ 
dowed,  and  wherein  they  so  far  surpass  all 
other  beings. 

As  for  all  other  things  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  the  material  frame  of  the  visible 
world,  with  all  its  parts  compacted  toge¬ 
ther  in  so  fair,  so  fit,  so  firm  and  stable  an 
order,  they  (as  we  have  sometime  suffi¬ 
ciently  discoursed)  even  to  natural  under¬ 
standing  speak  themselves  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  most  wise,  most  powerful, 
most  beneficent  author,  that  is,  by  God  ; 
the  which  is  confirmed  by  innumerable  tes¬ 
timonies  of  holy  writ,  so  evident  and  ob¬ 
vious,  that  we  need  not  to  cite  them :  and 
to  thus  much  the  generality  of  mankind 
hath  always  consented;  as  also  the  most 
and  best  reputed  philosophers  did  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms  avow  it,  acknowledging  God  the 
Author  and  Builder  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  particular,  wherein  they 
seem  unanimously  to  have  dissented  from 
what  Christian  piety  inclines  us  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  as  most  suitable  to  the  divine  per¬ 
fection  and  majesty;  which  concerns  the 
origin  of  that  matter ,  of  which  corporeal 
things  do  subsist.  For  even  Plato  himself, 
who  so  positively  doth  assert  the  world  to 
have  been  framed  by  God,  is  yet  conceived 
(I  speak  so  dubiously,  because  his  writings 
about  this  point  are  somewhat  obscure, 
and,  as  Justin  Martyr  proves,  inconsistent 
with  themselves)  to  suppose  the  matter  of 
things  to  be  eternal ;  *  he  ascribing  only  to 
God  the  forming  and  disposing  it  into  a 
good  order,  answerable  to  some  patterns 
pre-existent  in  his  wise  understanding;  even 
as  a  good  artist  doth  out  of  an  unshapen 
lump  of  stuff  frame  a  handsome  piece  of 
work,  conformable  to  some  idea  (or  image) 
preconceived  in  his  fancy :  so  that  he  re¬ 
presents  God  rather  as  a  Builder  out  of 
prepared  materials,  than  as  a  Creator  of 

*  Arist.  de  Ccclo,  i.  3 ;  Polit.  i  1. 
w  Plato  in  Tim. 

*  Tim.  p.  1058 ;  Ju»t.  Mart.  Cohort.  I,  ad  Cricc.  p.  8. 


the  world.*  Socrates  and  Plato  (saith  Plu¬ 
tarch)  did  suppose  three  principles  of  things, 
God ,  matter ,  idea:  God  is  the  mind;  Mat¬ 
ter  the  first  subject  of  generation  and  cor¬ 
ruption;  Idea  an  incorporeal  subsistence  in 
the  conceptions  of  God. r  Anaxagoras  also, 
as  the  same  author  (and  Aristotle  before 
him)  telleth  us,  did  assert  two  principles;! 
the  one  passive ,  the  matter ,  consisting  of 
an  infinite  number  of  small  particles  like 
to  one  another  in  shape ;  the  other  active , 
understanding ,  w'hich  ranged  those  troops 
of  little  bodies  into  order:  to  the  same 
effects  Pythagoras  his  conceits,  though  ex¬ 
pressed  with  much  obscurity,  are  reduced. 
Thales  his  opinion  was  in  effect  the  same, 
who,  as  Cicero  telleth  us,  said ,  that  water 
was  the  principle  of  things ,  and  God  that, 
mind  which  fashioned  all  things  out  of  water.  J 
The  Stoics  also  were  of  the  same  opinion : 
It  seems  to  them  (saith  Laertius  in  Zeno’s 
Life)  that  there  are  two  principles  of  all 
things,  the  agent  and  the  patient;  that  the 
patient  is  the  matter  void  of  qualities ,  but 
the  agent,  reason  which  is  therein,  that  is, 
God.  ||  Tertullian  against  Hermogenes 
saith,  that  he  did  take  from  the  Stoics  to 
place  matter  with  God;  which  matter  did 
always  exist ,  being  neither  born  nor  made, 
and  nowise  having  either  beginning  or  end, 
out  of  which  afterward  the  Lord  made  all 
things  :§  and,  Come  now  (saith  the  same 
Father  in  his  book  against  the  Valentinians, 
let  the  Pythagoreans  learn ,  let  the  Stoics  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  even  Plato  himself,  whence 
matter,  which  they  would  have  unmade,  did 
draw  its  both  origin  and  substance  toward 
all  this  structure  of  the  world. ^  Yea,  Aris¬ 
totle  tells  us,  that  generally  all  natural 
philosophers  before  him  did  conceive,  and 
did  assume  it  for  a  principle,  that  nothing 

*  Ut  igitur  faber,  cum  quid  sedificaturus  est,  non 
ipse  tacit  materiam,  sed  ea  utitur,  quie  sit  parata, 
fictorque  item  cera ;  sic  isti  providentise  divinae  ma¬ 
teriam  praesto  esse  oportuit,  non  quam  ipse  faceret, 
sed  quam  haberet  paratam.  —  Cic.  apud  Lact.  ii.  page 
180. 

Quibus  oculis  intueri  potuit  vester  Plato  fabricam 
illam  tanti  operis  ;  qua  construi  a  Deo,  atque  cedificari 
mundum  facit  ? — Cic.  de  Nat .  Dear.  &c. 

t  ’ Avet^etytootg  rt  yit»  fj.v,xoc*fi  %{r,TCct  tu  veu  tr^Of  zoo"- 
pbO'Tiua.v. — Arist.  Met.  i.  4. 

X  Thales  aquam  dixit  esse  initium  rerum,  Deum 
autem  esse  mentem,  qute  ex  aqua  cuncta  tingeret.  — 
De  N.  D.  1. 

||  Aozi7  hi  airoi;  ct(>£cct  u*cu  tSv  oXo/v  $Co’  to  roiovt 
zai  to  Tuerx0*'  T®  A6**  °^v  Chou  to 

is  t oiout  top  *p  airfi  A oyov  tov  0iop.  —  Lfiert.  ill  Zen.  — 
Lips,  in  Phys.  Seri.  Ep.  65. 

$  Sumpsit  a  Stoicis  materiam  cum  Domino  ponere, 
qua?  et  ipsa  semper  fuerit,  neque  nata,  ncque  facta, 
nec  initium  habens  omnino,  nec  tinem,  ex  quo  Do- 
minus  omnia  postea  fecerit—  Tertut.  in  Uermog.  1. 

^  Age  nunc,  discant  Pythagorici,  agnoscant  Stoici, 
Plato  ipse,  unde  materia  quam  innatam  volunt  et  ori- 
ginem  et  substantiam  traxerit  in  omnem  banc  struem 
muudi. — Ado.  Valent.  15.  —  /  ide  Athenag.  Leg.  p.  ID 
1  Plut.  dc  Placitis,  i.  3. 
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was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  that  every 
thing  produced  had  necessarily  some  pre¬ 
existent  matter,  out  of  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced:  It  is  (saith  he)  the  common  opinion 
of  naturalists ,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing ;  and,  That  it  is  impossible  that 
any  thing  should  proceed  from  nothing ,  all 
that  ha,ve  studied  about  nature  do  consent :  * 
which  principle  Aristotle  himself  not  only 
admits,  but  extends  further,  affirming  it 
impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  matter  not  predisposed  to 
admit  the  form  which  is  to  be  produced ; 
au'S'i  ynirca  art  ojv  erov  «t!v,  Neither  Can 
(saith  he)  every  thing  be  made  of  every 
thing ,  but  out  of  some  subject  fitted  thereto 
(or  susceptive  thereof),  as  animals ,  and 
plants  out  of  their  seed,  j- 1  Which  prin¬ 
ciples,  deduced  front  the  observing  natural 
effects,  or  works  of  art,  performed  always 
by  alterations,  additions,  subtractions,  or 
transpositions  of  some  matter  subjacent,  we 
may  safely,  in  respect  only  to  such  kinds  of 
effects,  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  admit ;  allowing  no  natural  agent, 
no  created  artificer,  sufficient  to  produce 
any  thing  without  some  matter  or  subject 
aptly  qualified  and  prepared  to  receive  its 
influence;  but  from  hence  to  conclude  uni¬ 
versally,  that  every  action  possible  doth 
require  a  matter  pre-existent,  or  a  pre¬ 
disposed  subject,  is  nowise  reasonable ; 
because  such  a  thing  doth  not  usually  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  course  of  nature  happen ; 
because  there  is  no  cause  obvious  that  can 
perform  so  much ;  because  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manner  of  way  of  doing 
such  a  thing,  that  therefore  the  thing  is  in 
itself  absolutely  impossible,  is  no  warrant¬ 
able  argumentation :  no  logic  will  allow  us 
from  particular  experiments  to  establish 
general  conclusions,  especially  such  as  do 
concern  the  determination  of  what  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible ;  that  must  be  fetched 
from  abstracted  notions  of  reason,  not  from 
singular  appearances  to  sense :  there  may 
be,  for  all  that  we  (we  pitifully  shortsighted 
ereatures  in  this  our  dark  state)  can  by  any 
means  know,  agents  of  another  sort,  and 
powers  in  manner  of  efficacy  much  differ¬ 
ing  from  all  those  which  come  w'ithin  the 
narrow  compass  of  our  observation.  Espe¬ 
cially,  to  imagine  that  the  Supreme  Being, 

*  Kctyr,  bc\<t  ruv  Qurixu*  oibtv  ylyvitrOctt  ix  rev  f. 05  cvrog 
— - 1  o  ytyvcMtev  in  toJy  uy.  oyt cum  ytyurOcu  a.bo*UTov, 
yx{  ra^Tv.g  oixcy^^/juvo^ffi  rr.g  bo^y.f  irctyttg  cl  Ttgi  Cvtriui;. 
— Phys.  i.  4,  8. 

Vide  de  Gener.  et  Corrujx  i.  3 ;  et  Metaph.  i.  1,3. 
rt  'Ali  rt  o  Ctcxutxi,  cC  ylytiTou  to  yiyvcuivov, 
aov  rtc  Sura.,  xcu  rot  ik  ffT^ucoTCg. — Phys.  i.  8. 

fcrit  ajiquid  quod  aut  ex  nihilo  oriatur,  aut  in  nllii- 
luni  subilo  occidat;  quit*  hoc  physicus  dixit  unquum  ? 
—  Cic.  de  Divin.  2.  , 

*  rbys.  i.  9.  ! 


who  made  the  world  in  a  manner,  what¬ 
ever  that  manner  were,  incomprehensible, 
cannot  himself  act  otherwise  than  we  see 
these  inferior  things  (not  only  infinitely 
lower  in  degree,  but  wholly  different  in 
nature)  do  act,  is  grossly  vain  and  unrea¬ 
sonable:  It  is  impossible  (saith  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom  well)  for  man’s  nature  by  curious 
inquiry  to  penetrate  the  workmanship  of 
God.%  From  sense  or  experience,  then, 
such  conclusions  cannot  well  be  derived ; 
it  assures  us  that  some  effects  are  possible, 
but  cannot  help  us  to  determine  what  is 
impossible.  Neither  are  there  any  certain 
principles  of  reason,  from  whence  it  may 
be  collected  that  it  is  impossible  that  some 
substances  should  be  totally  produced  de 
novo ,  or  receive  completely  an  existence, 
which  they  had  not  before :  that  no  such 
principles  are  innate  to  our  minds  (if  in¬ 
deed  there  be  at  all  any  innate  principles, 
which  some  philosophers  deny),  every  man’s 
experience  can  tell  him :  neither  do  these 
philosophers  allege  any  such ;  nor  (its  we 
before  showed)  can  any  such  be  drawn 
from  experience.  If  they  say  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  cciiTtTirrc;,  or  evidently  credible  of 
itself,  without  any  proof,  it  is  a  precarious 
and  groundless  assertion ;  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  in  any  science,  or  any 
disceptation ;  except  they  can  show  that 
the  terms  of  these  propositions  (or  of  the 
like  equivalent  ones),  A  substance  is  pro¬ 
ducible  altogether  dy  novo;  A  substance 
may  exist,  which  did  not  exist,  Something 
may  be  produced  out  of  nothing,  do  in¬ 
volve  a  contradiction ;  which  it  rather  is 
evident  they  do  not,  there  being  nothing 
contained  in  the  notion  of  substance  incon¬ 
sistent  with  such  a  producibility,  or  with 
novity  of  existence,  no  more  than  there  is 
in  the  notion  of  figure  or  of  motion,  which 
things  no  man  hardly  denies  to  receive  a 
new  existence.  In  fine,  nothing  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  confess  that  our  reason 
can  nowise  reach  the  extent  of  all  powers 
and  all  possibilities ;  and  that  we  much,  as 
St.  Chrysostom  speaks,  do  transgress  our 
measures  and  bounds,  if  we  pretend  to 
know  what  things  God  is  able  to  produce, 
or  how  he  doth  produce  any :  ||  liis  works 
(as  Laetantius  speaketh)  are  seen  with  eyes; 
but  how  he  made  them ,  the  mind  itself  can¬ 
not  see.§  Those  opinions,  therefore,  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  that  the  matter  of 
the  world  (or  of  natural  things)  was  eternal 

t  ’A hCvCLTGV  TY.V  CCvO$C*)‘7t)iY,V  QCfftV  TY,Y  TOV  @10U  bv,[JU0V^~ 

yluv  *i{ttpyccZt<rUxi Chrys.  in  Gen.  hoy. 

W'Yirifpot.vttv  oIxuoy  fjLir^ov. — Chrya. 

§ -  hoc  est,  moilum  conditionis  sute  transgredi, 

ntc  i n tell ig ere  quousque  homini  liceat  accedere. — 

Lact. - Opera  ipsius  videntur  oculis,  quomodo  au- 

tem  ilia  l'ecerit,  ne  mente  quidom  videtur.— Lact.  2. 
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and  necessarily  pre-existent,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  creation  out  of  nothing,  were 
assumed  altogether  without  any  clear  or 
sure  foundation.  Wo  may  say  unto  them, 
as  our  Lord  did  once  say  to  the  Sadducees, 
Ye  err ,  nut  knowing  the  scriptures ,  nor  the 
power  of  God.  The  poverty  and  narrow¬ 
ness  of  mans  natural  understanding  (not 
going  usually  beyond  matters  obvious  to 
sense),  and  their  inability ,  by  the  meanness 
of  their  reason ,  to  look  up  to  the  height  of 
truth ,  did  (as  St.  Basil  says)  deceive  them.** 
And  that  these  opinions  (revived  and  em¬ 
braced  by  divers  persons  in  our  days)  are 
false,  and  contrary  to  our  faith,  that  in 
truth  all  the  matter  of  things  both  could 
be,  and  really  was,  created  by  God,  may 
from  several  reasons  appear. 

1 .  It  is  often  in  general  terms  affirmed 
in  scripture,  that  God  did  make  all  things ; 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Now  it  is 
unsafe,  and  never  without  urgent  reason 
allowable,  to  make  limitations  or  restric¬ 
tions  of  universal  propositions,  especially 
of  such  as  are  frequently  and  constantly 
thus  set  down :  and,  like  as  St.  Paul  some¬ 
where  discourses,  because  it  is  said  in  the 
prophets,  Every  one  that  believeth  in  him 
shall  not  be  ashamed;  and,  Whosoever  shall 
call  upon  the  Lord  shall  he  saved ; b  there¬ 
fore  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  in  case  of  their 
belief  and  invocation  of  God,  are  capable 
of  acceptance  and  salvation ;  yti°  Gn  oia- 
eroXri,  for  that  there  is  no  distinction  or 
exception  made :  so  it  being  said  univer¬ 
sally  and  unlimitedly,  that  all  things  were 
made,  and  no  reason  appearing  which  com¬ 
pels  to  restrain  that  universality,  therefore 
the  matter  of  things  was  also  made ;  the 
matter  being  one  thing,  yea  in  the  opinion 
of  most  philosophers,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern,  the  principal  thing,  the  only  sub¬ 
stantial  thing  in  nature ;  all  other  things 
being  only  modes,  affections,  or  relations 
thereof.  Whence  Aristotle  telleth  us,  that 
most  of  the  first  philosophers  did  affirm 
nothing  at  all  really  to  be  made,  and  no¬ 
thing  ever  to  be  destroyed ; c  because  mat¬ 
ter  did  always  subsist  and  abide  the  same, 
as  if  no  other  thing  beside  in  nature  had 
any  being  considerable.  If  God,  therefore, 
did  not  produce  matter  itself,  he  could 
hardly  be  accounted  author  of  any  thing 
in  nature,  so  far  would  he  be  from  being 
truly  affirmed  the  maker  of  all  things:  upon 
this  ground  Cicero,  as  Lactantius  cites  him, 
denied  that  God  was  the  author  of  any  of 

*  'E^ransny  tzirovt  rf  t  Qurtatf  r,  ti»  « — ol 

ivvY$i\Ti(  btoc  Xoyi^uenv  to.'tihotv.tcc  frrot  to  D^Of  cct« St/v 
tt,{  itXtsiks'af. — Has*.  Hcxaciu.  Horn.  . 

•  Matt.  xxii.  29.  b  Rom.  r.  II,  &c. 

*  Arista  Phys.  i.  8 ;  Metaph.  i.  3. 


the  elements :  It  is  not  probable  (said  he) 
that  the  matter ,  whence  all  things  did  arise, 
was  made  by  divine  Providence ;  and,  If 
matter  was  not  made  by  God,  then  neither 
earth ,  nor  water ,  nor  air,  nor fire,  were  made 
by  him;*  to  invert  which  discourse,  we  say, 
that  God  did  make  all  these  things  (earth, 
sea,  fire,  and  air),  as  the  holy  scripture  fre¬ 
quently  asserts,  wherefore  the  matter  of 
them  was  also  his  work :  he  was  not  only, 
as  St.  Basil  speaks,  an  inventor  of  figures 
(or  a  raiser  of  motions),  but  the  maker  of 
nature  itself ;  f  and  of  all  that  is  substan¬ 
tial  therein. 

2.  Again,  God  is  in  scripture  affirmed  to 
be  the  true  proprietary  and  possessor  of  all 
things,  none  excepted:  how  so,  if  he  did 
not  make  them  ?  for  he  that  did  not  make, 
cannot  (as  Justin  Martyr  argues)  have  any 
right  to  that  which  is  not  made .J  It  is  the 
argument  by  which  the  scripture  frequently 
proves  God  to  be  the  owner  and  disposer 
of  things,  because  he  made  them :  The 
earth  (saith  the  Psalmist)  is  the  Lord's , 
and  the  fulness  thereof ;  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  :  for  he  hath  founded  it 
upon  the  seas ,  and  prepared  it  upon  the 
floods .d  So,  because  (we  may  say)  he  did 
produce  matter,  and  doth  sustain  its  being ; 
therefore  he,  by  the  most  excellent  sort, 
and  upon  the  best  ground  of  right,  doth 
own  it,  and  may  justly  use  it  at  his  plea¬ 
sure  ;  otherwise  might  we  not  say  with 
Tertullian,  If  God  did  not  make  matter , 
he  using  a  thing  not  his  own ,  because  not 
made  by  him ,  either  he  used  it  precariously, 
as  needing  it,  or  injuriously ,  as  usurping 
upon  it  by  force.  || 

3.  The  supposing  any  thing  to  be  eter¬ 
nal,  uncreated,  and  independent  upon  God, 
doth  advance  that  being  in  those  respects 
unto  an  equality  with  God,  imparting  there¬ 
to  so  great  and  divine  attributes :  It  will 
become  (as  St.  Basil  saith)  God's  peer,  or 
equal  in  dignity ,  being  dignified  with  the 
same  privileges. §  That  supposition  likewise 
in  effect  depriveth  God  of  those  special  per¬ 
fections,  independency  and  all-sufficiency  y 
making  him  in  his  operations  and  perfor¬ 
mances  to  depend  upon,  and  to  be  in  a 

*  Primum  igitur  non  est  probabile  earn  materiam 
rerum  unde  orta  sunt  omnia,  esse  divina  Provident ia 
effectam,  sed  habere  et  habuisse  vim  et  naturam  suam : 
—  Quod  si  non  est  a  Deo  materia  facta,  lie  terra  qui- 
dem,  et  aqua,  et  aiir,  et  ignis  a  Deo  factus  est.  —  Cic. 
uputl  Ladant.  ii.  p.  150. 

t  ’O  ©sc; - fZ*!/*4*™*  i*n9  *XX’ 

cti/TY,;  rf>  t£*  cvra/>  6r,ujoti*y6{. —  Bas.  Hex.  (3'. 

J  T u  yccf  /lc>:  Tirraojasor*  oibiutet  t^ouir.x  trfof  to  (jly,  yi- 
yovoe.— Just.  M.  Cohort,  ad  Gr.  i.  p.  I'l. 

|| - de  alieno  usus  aut  precario  usus  est,  qua 

egens  ejus,  aut  injuria,  qua  pnevalens  ejus. —  Tert. 
udr.  llermog.  9. 

$'0 (j&TtfjLc;  \<tt<u  <r)iai  t*v  cu>r£t  i*xv  ot^tov/btin |. 

Paul.  xxiv.  1 ;  Gen.  xiv.  19 ;  Deut.  x.  14. 
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manner  subject  unto,  matter  ;  to  need  its 
concourse,  and  to  be  unable  to  perform 
any  thing  further  than  it  admits :  for,  None 
(as  Tertullian  discourseth)  is  free  from 
needing  that ,  whose  stock  he  useth  ;  none  is 
exempt  from  subjection  to  that ,  which  he 
needs  that  he  may  use ;  and  none  who  lends 
of  his  own  to  use ,  is  not  in  this  superior  to 
him  to  whom  he  lends  it  for  use.*  The  very 
doubting  about  this  made  Seneca  put  such 
absurd  and  impious  questions  as  these  : 
How  God's  power  is  limited ?  ivhether  he 
effects  whatever  he  pleaseth,  or  is  disap¬ 
pointed  by  want  of  matter  ?  whether  he  doth 
not  form  many  things  ill ,  not  from  defect  of 
art  in  himself  hit  from  disobedience  of  the 
subject-matter  ?  f  Which  questions  we  easily 
resolve  by  saying,  nothing  is  impossible  to 
God ;  his  will  can  never  be  crossed  or  dis¬ 
appointed;  he  can  never  do  any  thing  bad, 
or  imperfect  in  its  kind ;  because  he  crea- 
teth  matter  itself  answerable  to  his  design. 

4.  As  Aristotle  well  discoursedagainstthe 
ancient  philosophers,  who,  before  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  did  assign  but  one  principle  of  things, 
a  material  and  passive  one,  as  if  no  active 
principle  were  required ;  so  may  we  argue 
against  him  and  them  together.  If  God  did 
produce  and  insert  an  active  principle  into 
nature  (as  who  can  imagine  those  admirable 
works  of  nature,  the  seminal  propagation 
and  nutrition  of  plants,  and  however  more 
especially  the  generation,  motion,  sense, 
fancy,  appetite,  passion  of  animals,  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  mere  passive  agitation 
of  matter,  without  some  active  principle 
distinct  from  matter,  which  disposeth  and 
determineth  it  to  the  production  of  such 
effects?)  if  God  could,  I  say,  produce  and 
insert  such  an  active  principle  (such  an 

as  the  philosopher  calleth  it), 
why  might  he  not  as  well  produce  a  passive 
one,  such  as  the  matter  is?  what  greater 
difficulty  could  he  find  in  doing  it  ? 

5.  Yea  further,  if  God  hath  produced 
immaterial  beings,  or  simple  and  uncom¬ 
pounded  substances  distinct  from  matter, 
such  as  angels  and  the  souls  of  men,  merely 
out  of  nothing  (for  out  of  what  pre-exist¬ 
ent  stuff  could  they  be  made?)  then  may 
he  as  well  create  matter  out  of  nothing ;  for 
what  greater  difficulty  can  we  conceive  in 
creating  so  much  lower  and  more  imperfect 

»  Nemo  non  egct  co,  de  cujus  utitur ;  nemo  non  sub- 
jicitur  ei,  cujus  oget  ut  potent  uti ;  et  nemo  qui  prat- 
Btat  de  suo  uti,  non  in  hoc  superior  est  eo,  cui  prastat 
uti. —  Trrt.  adv.  lierm.  iv.  5. 

t  Quantum  Deua  possit ;  mnteriam  ipse  eibi  for- 
met  ;  an  data  utatur  ;  utruin  idea  materia?  prlus  su- 
pcrveniat,  an  materia  idea;;  Deuaquicquid  vultcfflciat, 
an  in  multis  rebus  ilium  tractandu  destituant ;  et  a 
magno  artifice  pravc  formentur  multa,  non  quia  ces- 
sat  ars,  sed  quia  id  in  quo  cxercetur  sa;pc  inobsequcns 
arti  out.—  Sen.  Urn/.  Nat.  Qu. 
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a  thing,  than  in  creating  those  more  ex¬ 
cellent  substances,  so  much  fuller,  as  it 
were,  of  entity,  or  so  far  more  removed 
from  nothing?  If  any  one  thing  is  pro¬ 
ducible  out  of  nothing,  why  may  not  all 
things  capable  of  existence  be  so  produced 
by  a  competent  and  omnipotent  virtue  ? 
Why  not  (as  Tertullian  argued)  all  things 
out  of  nothing ,  if  anything  out  of  nothing ; 
except  if  the  divine  virtue ,  which  drew  some¬ 
what  out  of  nothing ,  was  insufficient  to 
produce  all  things  thence? %  But  that  such 
immaterial  substances  were  produced  by 
God,  we  before,  from  many  plain  testi¬ 
monies  of  Divine  revelation,  did  show : 
and  particularly  the  souls  of  men  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  God’s  breath,  or  by  the  efficacy 
of  his  word. 

6.  The  manner  of  God’s  making  the 
world,  expressed  in  scripture,  by  mere  will 
and  command  ( lie  spake ,  and  it  was  done ; 
he  commanded ,  and  it  stood  fast ;  he  com¬ 
manded ,  and  they  were  created*)  that  only 
by  uttering  the  word  fat  (not  audibly,  but 
mentally,  that  is,  by  an  act  of  volition),  all 
things  should  be  formed  and  constituted 
in  their  specifical  natures  and  perfections, 
doth  argue,  that  matter,  or  any  other  thing 
possible,  might  easily  by  the  divine  power 
be  produced  out  of  nothing.  Likewise 
effecting  miracles  superior  or  contrary  to 
the  law  and  course  of  nature,  without  any 
preparatory  dispositions  induced  into  the 
suseipient  matter,  in  the  same  manner, 
by  mere  willing,  saying,  or  commanding, 
whereof  there  be  in  the  scripture  frequent 
instances,  doth  persuade  the  same:  6i\a 
Ka.6a.fitr6r.Ti.  I  will;  be  thou  cleansed:  Wo¬ 
man ,  great  is  thy  faith ,  ytvnljru  <rm,  £>;  6ix.ur 
be  it  to  thee,  as  thou  desirest:  NiamVxi,  rei 
xiyu,  iyifvTt,  Young  man ,  I  say  to  thee , 
Wake,  from  the  sleep  of  death  : f  so  did  our 
Saviour  speak,  and  the  effect  immediately 
followed  ;  whereby,  as  he  demonstrated  his 
divine  power,  so  he  declared  the  manner 
whereby  divine  power  doth  incomprehen¬ 
sibly  operate  in  the  production  of  things ; 
and  that  it  therein  nowise  dependeth  upon 
matter:  for  it  is  nowise  harder  or  more 
impossible  to  produce  matter  itself,  than  to 
produce  a  form  therein  without  or  against 
an  aptitude  to  receive  it :  nay,  it  seemeth 
more  difficult  to  raise  children  unto  Abra¬ 
ham  out  of  stones ,*  than  to  draw  them  out 
of  nothing  ;  there,  being  a  positive  obstacle 
to  be  removed  ;  here,  no  apparent  resist- 

J  Cur  non  omnia  ex  nihilo,  si  aliquid  ex  nihilo; 
nisi  si  insufliciens  fuit  divina  virtus  omnibus  produ- 
cendis,  qua*  aliquid  protulerit  ex  nihilo  ?  —  TertuH . 

ado.  Jlerm.  15. 

c  Psal.  xxxiii.  f);  cxlviii.  5.  *  Matt.  iii.  9. 

t  Luke  v.  13;  Matt.  xv.  28;  Lukevii.  14'. 
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ance:  there,  as  well  somewhat  preceding 
to  be  destroyed,  as  somewhat  new  to  be 
produced;  here,  only  somewhat  simply  to 
be  produced :  especially  considering,  as  we 
said,  that  God  useth  no  other  means,  in¬ 
struments,  or  applications,  in  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  than  his  bare  word  or  command ; 
which  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  conceive  as  able  immediately  to  make 
the  matter,  as  to  produce  the  forms  of 
things. 

7.  Lastly,  The  holy  text,  describing  the 
manner  and  order  of  the  creation,  doth 
insinuate  this  truth.  The  scripture  (saith 
Tertullian  well)  doth  first  pronounce  the 
earth  to  he  made ,  then  settetk  out  its  qua¬ 
lity  ;  as  likewise  first  professing  the  heaven 
made ,  it  in  the  sequel  doth  superinduce  its 
disposition.*  In  the  beginning  (saith  Moses) 
God  made  heaven  and  earth ;  now  the  earth 
was  without  form;  that  is,  it  seems,  God 
at  first  did  make  the  matter  of  heaven  and 
earth  devoid  of  all  form  and  order,  a  con¬ 
fused  and  unshapen  mass ;  then  he  digested 
and  distinguished  the  parts  of  them,  by 
several  steps,  orderly  raising  thence  all 
those  various  kinds,  and  well  arrayed  hosts 
of  goodly  creatures :  first  he  made  the  stones 
and  timber,  and  all  requisite  materials,  then 
did  he  rear  and  frame  this  stately  fabric. 
So  the  words  do  sound,  and  may  well  be 
understood. 

From  these  premises  we  may  conclude 
against  those  philosophers,  who,  destitute 
of  the  light  of  revelation,  did  conceit  other¬ 
wise,  and  against  those  Christians  who  have 
followed  the  philosophers  (as  Hermogenes 
of  old,  and  Volkelius  of  late,  together  with 
the  sectators  of  their  opinions),  that  God 
did  create  (in  the  most  strict  and  seholas- 
tical  sense  of  that  word,  did  create),  that 
is,  either  immediately  or  mediately  did  pro¬ 
duce  out  of  nothing,  or  did  bestow  entirely 
a  new  existence  unto  every  thing  which 
is,  not  excepting  any  one ;  and  that  is  the 
sense  of  the  words,  having  made  heaven 
and  earth ;  or  of  the  title,  Maker  of  heaven 
aiul  earth ,  ascribed  unto  God. 

Which  title,  as  all  sober  Christians  have 
always  acknowledged,  and  the  holy  oracles 
do  most  plainly  avouch,  due  to  the  one  true 
God  alone  (for,  to  us  there  is  but  one  God , 
the  Father ,  from  whom  are  all  things, h)  so 
there  were  divers  heretics  of  old,  Marcion 
and  others  of  the  Gnostic  crew,  who  con¬ 
tradicted  it ;  affirming,  that  the  God  of  the 

•  Scripture  terrain  primo  factam  edicit,  dehinc  qua- 
litatem  ipsius  edisserit ;  sicut  et  caelum  primo  factum 
professa,  dehinc  dispoaitionem  ejua  superinduot.  — 
Tt  rtuU.  contra  Hermog.  26. 

T*j»  £A*jr  ir{oisrorTvla’et{  tiirroi'rnp  Crrtrov,  ixdtrro* 
xai  xeti  urytOoe  — Ur.  Naz.  Or.  43. 

b  1  Cor.  viU.  6. 


Old  Testament,  who  made  the  world  and 
enacted  the  ancient  law,  whom  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  did  declare,  was  not  the  same 
God  with  him  from  whom  the  gospel  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  who  is  preached  therein  ;  the 
Mosaic  God  being  a  worse  conditioned 
God,  fierce  and  rigid,  angry  and  implac¬ 
able,  delighting  in  wars  and  mischiefs ;  but 
the  evangelical  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord,  being  mild  and  gentle ;  void  of  all 
wrath  and  spleen ;  very  indulgent  and  be¬ 
neficent.  f  Of  kin  to  that  fancy  of  Marcion 
was  the  error  of  the  Manichees,  who  sup¬ 
posed  two  first  causes  of  things ;  from  one 
whereof  good,  from  the  other  evil,  did 
fatally  proceed;  which  conceit,  it  seems, 
they  drew  from  the  Persian,  Egyptian,  or 
other  Ethnical  doctrines;  the  which  we 
have  recited  by  Plutarch  in  his  discourse 
about  Isis  and  Osiris:  The  Persian  magi 
(said  he)  had  their  Oromazes  and  Arima- 
nius;  the  Egyptians ,  their  Osiris  and  Ty- 
phon ;  the  Chaldeans ,  their  good  and  bad 
planets;  the  Greeks ,  their  Zeus  and  Hades ; 
the  Pythagoreans ,  their  Monas  and  Dyas; 
Empedocles ,  his  Concord  and  Discord, %  & c. 
The  like  report  we  have  in  divers  other 
writers:  the  common  reason,  or  ground, 
upon  which  these  erroneous  conceits  were 
built,  was  this:  there  appearing  to  be  in 
nature  some  things  imperfect,  and  some 
things  bad  (as  ill  dispositions,  inclinations, 
and  passions  of  mind ;  ill  tempers  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  body,  attended  with  pains  and 
troubles  in  life;  vices,  discords,  deformi¬ 
ties,  antipathies,  irregularities,  monsters, 
poisons,  and  the  like  things  dispersed  in 
nature),  this  sort  of  things  they  supposed 
could  not  proceed  from  perfect  goodness, 
the  fountain  of  what  was  good,  lovely,  or¬ 
derly,  convenient,  pleasant,  and  desirable: 
If  (discourseth  Plutarch,  expressing  the 
main  of  their  argument)  nothing  can  na¬ 
turally  arise  without  a  cause ,  and  good  can¬ 
not  afford  causality  to  evil,  it  is  necessary 
that  nature  should  have  a  proper  seed  and 
principle  of  evil  as  well  as  good:  and  thus 
it  seems  to  the  most  and  wisest;  for  they 
indeed  conceive  two  gods  as  it  were  counter¬ 
plotting  each  other ;  one  the  contriver  and 

t  Prsedicat  hie  duos  esse  Patrcs,  divisaque  regna : 
Esse  mali  causam  Uoininum  qui  condidit  orbeui ; 
Quiquc  flguravit  carnem  spiramine  vivam  ; 

Quique  dedit  legem,  et  vatum  qui  voce  locutus  } 
liune  negat  esse  boniun,  justum  tamen  esse  fatetur, 
Crudelem,  durum,  belli  cui  sseva  voluptas, 

Judicio  horrendum,  precibus  mansuescere  nullis  : 
Esse  alium  suadens,  nulli  qui  cognitus  unquam  ; 
Hunc  ait  esse  bonum,  nullum  qui  judicat  a>que, 

Sed  spargit  cunctis  vitam,  non  invidet  ulli. 

Ado.  Marc.  Poem.  1. 

X  Plut.  de  fside  et  Osiride  ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xx. 
6,  cum  Lud.  Vive;  Lal;rtius  in  procemio;  Plato  de 
Leg.  x. ;  Eusebius  de  Pncp.  24  ;  Arist.  Mctaph.  iv.  1 ; 
Simplic.  in  Epict. 
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producer  of  good  tkings ,  and  the  other  of 
bad ;  calling  the  better  one  God;  the  other. 
Daemon .*  But  this  discourse  hath  two  faulty 
suppositions :  it  supposeth  some  things  to 
be  imperfect  and  evil,  which  are  not  truly 
such ;  and  to  those  things,  which  are  truly 
such,  it  assigneth  an  imaginary  and  wrong 
cause. 

1 .  It  supposeth  some  beings  according 
to  their  original  nature  and  constitution  to 
be  evil  and  imperfect ;  which  supposition 
is,  I  say.  false ;  for  there  is  no  sort  of  crea¬ 
ture  which  did  not  at  first  pass  the  Divine 
approbation:  God  saw  every  thing  which 
he  had  made ,  and  behold  it  was  very  good:  ‘ 
good,  that  is,  convenient  and  suitable  to 
its  design  (or  its  Author's  idea),  fair  and 
decent  in  its  place,  according  to  its  pro¬ 
portion;  very  good,  that  is,  perfect  and 
complete  in  its  degree,  without  any  defect, 
blemish,  or  flaw  ;  not  liable  to  any  reason¬ 
able  blame  or  exception.  There  are  indeed 
among  the  creatures  some  degrees  of  per¬ 
fection  (it  was  fit  there  should  be  so  in  great 
variety,  that  things  might  by  comparison 
illustrate  and  commend  one  another ;  that 
there  might  be  regular  subordinations  and 
subserviencies,  and  harmonies ;  that  several 
faculties  of  intelligent  creatures  might  be 
exercised,  and  improved,  and  delighted ; 
that  the  veXvTeixiA.se  the  manifold ,  or 
multiform,  wisdom  of  the  Creator  might  be 
displayed,  acknowledged,  and  celebrated ; 
there  are,  I  say,  for  such  purposes  in  na¬ 
ture,  creatures  gradually  different  in  ex¬ 
cellency),  whence  some  things  may  be  said 
comparatively  imperfect,  or  rather  less  ex¬ 
cellent  and  noble  in  respect  to  other  things 
endued  with  higher  faculties,  or  (as  they 
be  sometimes  called)  perfections  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  f  some  things  are  less  active  and  more 
passive  than  others;  are  not  so  capable 
of  enjoyments  delectable  unto,  and  more 
subject  to  impressions  distasteful  to,  their 
particular  nature;  which  passivities  and 
displeasures  are  not  simply  evils,  because 
they  do  suit  the  degree  of  the  particular  na¬ 
tures  of  those  subjects,  being  also  ever  over¬ 
balanced  with  other  pleasing  activities  and 
enjoyments :  so  have  things  different  mea¬ 
sures  of  excellency ;  but  nothing,  as  it  comes 
from  God's  hand,  or  stands  in  its  rank  in 
nature,  is  positively  imperfect,  or  void  of 
that  perfection  which  is  due  to  its  kind  ; 
much  less  is  any  creature  absolutely  bad, 

•  E;  svffti  atuT.K  Ttfvxi  yuietiau,  turists  Si  *ot- 
xev  r  sex  si  Sl7  yt.urit  .5.x.  xeet  ie.yr, 

it me  xyetSsv,  xxi  xxxsv  rr,  &c. — Plut.  de  Is.  et 

Osir. 

t  Nature  omnes  quoniam  sunt,  et  ideo  habent  mo¬ 
te  «uum.  speciem  euajn  et  quandam  scrum  pacem 
tu&tn.  profecto  borne  sunt. —  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xii. 

■  Gen.  L  31. 
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that  is,  ugly,  or  noxious,  or  troublesome, 
or  cumbersome  to  the  universe ;  so  that  it 
were  better  away  Out  of  it,  than  in  it.  God 
(saith  the  Hebrew  Wise  Man)  created  all 
things  that  they  might  have  their  being ,  and 
the  generations  of  the  world  were  healthful , 
and  there  is  no  poison  of  destruction  in  them. 
Every  thing  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
use  and  benefit,  or  to  the  beauty  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  whole :  no  weed  grows  out  of 
the  earth,  no  insect  creeps  upon  the  ground, 
which  hath  not  its  elegancy,  and  yields  not 
its  profit ;  nothing  is  abominable  or  despi¬ 
cable,  though  all  things  are  not  alike  ami¬ 
able  and  admirable:  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  in  all  the  compass  of  nature  unfit 
or  unworthy  to  have  proceeded  from  God; 
nothing  which  he  beseemingly,  without  de¬ 
rogation  to  his  excellencies,  may  not  own 
for  his  work ;  nothing  which  in  its  rank  and 
degree  doth  not  confer  to  the  manifestation 
of  his  glorious  power,  admirable  wisdom, 
and  excellent  goodness :  O  Lord  (cried  the 
devout  Psalmist  upon  particular  survey  and 
consideration  of  them),  how  manifold  are 
thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. >  That 
which  we  call  poison,  is  such  only  relatively, 
being  noxious  or  destructive  to  one  part, 
but  innocent,  wholesome,  and  useful  to 
some  other  part;  and  never  prejudicial  to 
the  whole  body  of  things :  yea,  even  to  that 
part  itself  it  is  commonly  beneficial  in  some 
case  or  season ;  affording,  if  not  continual 
alimony,  yet  sometime  physic  thereto,  and 
serving  to  expel  another  poison  or  mischief 
more  imminently  dangerous.  That  which 
we  call  a  monster,  is  not  unnatural  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole  contexture  of  causes, 
but  ariseth  no  less  methodically,  than  any 
thing  most  ordinary ;  and  it  also  hath  its 
good  end  and  use,  well  serving  to  illustrate 
the  beauty  and  convenience  of  nature’s 
usual  course.  J  As  for  pain  and  grief  in¬ 
cident  to  the  natures  of  things,  without 
regard  to  any  demerit  or  justice,  they  are 
not  properly  evils,  but  adherences  to  the 
less  perfect  natures  of  things ;  in  a  state 
liable  to  which  God  not  only  justly,  but 
wisely,  according  to  his  pleasure,  might 
constitute  things,  for  the  reasons  and  ends 
before  insinuated ;  for  no  reason  obliged 
him  to  confer  upon  every  thing  extreme 
perfection ;  he  might  dispense  his  libera¬ 
lities  in  what  kind  and  measure  he  thought 
good.  ||  In  fine,  the  reason  of  offence  we 

’Em  to  tup  dap  n‘  irecfat  l'  tv 

T s«t,  aXA'  ott  it/  to  ert>.v'  'recta.  ya.{  rrp  a  it,  xeu  rr,p  if 

atayxr/i  til  it  yinraj  era*  a  —  Arist.  deGen.  Aui- 

m&l.  4. 

H  Tijf  rtv  t).tv  lruucv*y.ec( ,  run  it tfxipxt,  xxt 

xpayzxtou  fvrus. — Max.  Tyr.  25. 

>  Psal.  cic.  24. 
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take  at  any  thing  of  this  kind,  seeming  bad 
or  ugly  to  us,  ariseth  from  our  defect  of 
knowledge  and  sagacity,  we  not  being  able 
to  discern  the  particular  tendency  of  each 
thing  to  the  common  utility  and  benefit  of 
the  world.* 

2.  But  as  for  those  real  imperfections 
and  evils,  truly  so  called  (which  alone,  as 
St.  Basil  speaketh,  are  properly  evil ,  and 
most  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  evils  f) 
habitual  distempers  of  soul,  and  irregular 
actions;  errors,  and  vices,  and  sins;  we 
need  not  search  for  any  one  eternal  or  pri¬ 
mitive  cause  of  them:  although  order,  uni¬ 
formity,  beauty,  and  perfection  do,  yet 
disorder,  confusion,  deformity,  and  defect 
do  not,  argue  any  unity  of  cause,  whence 
they  should  spring ;  the  true  causes  of  them 
are  sufficiently  notorious ;  not  the  will  or 
power  of  a  Creator,  but  the  wilfulness  and 
impotency  of  creatures  are  the  fountains 
of  them.  J  They  are  no  substantial  beings, 
and  so  do  not  need  an  infinite  power  to 
create  them;  they  do  hardly  need  a  posi¬ 
tive  cause ;  being  themselves  rather  de¬ 
fects,  than  effects:  privations  of  being, 
than  positive  beings:  Let  no  man  (saith 
St.  Austin)  seek  an  efficient  cause  of  a  bad 
will ;  for  there  is  no  efficient,  but  a  deficient 
thereof;  for  that  itself  is  not  an  effection, 
but  a  defection :\\  and.  An  evil  will  (saith 
he  again)  is  the  efficient  cause  of  an  ill  work ; 
an  evil  will  hath  no  cause ;  §  that  is,  none 
beside  itself,  or  its  own  deficiency.  And 
again  ;  Evil  hath  no  nature ,  but  the  loss  of 
good  hath  received  the  name  of  evil:  \  how¬ 
ever,  most  certainly,  the  rise  and  root  of  sin 
is  our  free  will  and  choice ;  |  it  is  ***«> 
fiXtlfTtfia  (as  Cyril  Hier.  saith), 

a  bad  sprout  from  our  choice.  Men,  or 
other  intellectual  and  free  agents,  their 
voluntarily  averting  themselves  from  the 
supreme  true  good  to  inferior  appearing 
goods;  their  wilfully  declining  from  the 
way  which  God  doth  show  and  prescribe 
to  them  ;  their  rejecting  the  advices,  and 
disobeying  the  laws  of  God ;  their  thwart- 

•  Divina  nos  admonet  providentia  non  res  insipien- 
ter  vitupcrare,  sed  utilitatem  rerum  diligenter  inqui- 
rere,  et  ubi  nostrum  ingenium  vel  indrmitas  deficit, 
ibi  credere  occulta,  &c. ;  atque  h«ec  ipsa  aut  humilita- 
tis  exercitatio  est,  aut  elatiouis  attritio. — Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dr  I,  ii.  22. 

fTi  XO.X3L,  uxlXivtcl  girt  rr.f  rSv  xxzZv 

j rtorryc*.*;  «-i*.  —  Bas.  in  Orat.  Quod  Deus  non  est 
author  mall 

X  Peccatum  a  Deo  non  est,  quia  nec  est. — Lips. 

|  Nemo  quaerat  efficientem  causam  mala*  voluntatis, 
non  enim  eat  efflcteM,  scd  defldOM  ;  quia  nec  ilia  ef¬ 
fect  io  est,  sed  defect  io. 

$  Mala  voluntas  efficiens  est  operis  mali,  malse  au- 
tem  voluntatis  efficiens  est  nihil.  — Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei , 
xii.  6,7. 

^  Mali  nulla  nature  est,  sodamissio  boni  mali  no¬ 
men  accepit.  —  Aug.  de  Cic.  Dei.  xi.  9. 

4  *•*  fjiy*  TY.S  Tf  i$’  r.fiUt  xx.  *vrf- 

—  Bas.  ubi  supr. 


ing  the  dictates  of  that  reason  which  God 
did  put  in  them ;  their  abusing  their  na¬ 
tural  faculties ;  their  perverting  and  cor¬ 
rupting  themselves,  and  others  also,  by  ill 
example,  persuasion,  allurement,  violence ; 
these  causes  of  such  evils  are  most  visible 
and  palpable : k  we  need  not  go  far,  nor 
rise  to  the  top  of  things,  to  find  an  author, 
upon  whom  we  may  charge  our  evils ;  they 
are  most  truly  called  our  ways,  our  works, 
our  imaginations,  our  inventions ,  and  de¬ 
vices  ;  they  are  the  children  of  our  affected 
stupidity  and  our  naughty  sloth;  of  our 
precipitant  choice,  of  our  stubborn  will,  of 
our  unbridled  passion ;  *  they  are  wholly 
imputed  to  us  ;  we  are  blamed,  we  are  con¬ 
demned,  we  are  punished  for  them :  as  it  is 
horrible  blasphemy  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
most  good  God;  so  it  is  vain  to  imagine 
any  other  necessary  principle,  any  uncre¬ 
ated  mischievous  Arimanius,  any  spiteful 
Cacodaemon,  any  eternal  Fate,  to  father 
them  upon.-f 

The  mischiefs,  also,  of  pain  and  grief 
consequent  upon  those  distempers  and  mis¬ 
demeanours  ( that  unwilling  brood  of  wilful 
evils, %  as  Damascene  calls  them),  have  very 
discernible  originals :  they  are  partly  to  be 
imputed  to  us,  and  partly  attributed  to 
God :  we  by  our  faults  deserve  and  draw 
them  to  ourselves  ;  God  in  justice  and  wis¬ 
dom  doth  inflict  them  on  us:  Perditio  tua 
ex  te ;  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself; 
and,  H  o  unto  their  soul!  for  they  have  re¬ 
warded  evil  unto  themselves :l  so  doth  God 
charge  the  cause  of  such  evils  upon  us ; 
and,  Shall  there  be  any  evil  in  the  city,  and 
the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  Doth  not  evil 
and  good  proceed  out  of  the  Most  High  f 
I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else ;  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make 
peace ,  and  create  evil:m  so  God  assumes 
the  causality  of  them  to  himself.  We  need, 
therefore,  not  to  inquire  after  any  other 
cause  of  these  evils  (mala  pcence),  so  called 
because  they  are  displeasing  to  sense  or 
fancy ;  although,  considering  the  needful¬ 
ness  and  usefulness  of  them  in  respect  to 
public  benefit  (as  they  are  exemplary  and 
mouitive),  and  their  wholesomeness  for 
particular  correction  and  cure  (for.  No 
chastening,  as  the  apostle  saith,  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous; 
nevertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 

•  T».»  uzz&r****  i}  tt*  'I't'XK  xu.rxu  n  xoj 

Tyr.  xxv*. 

t  Alr.X  i?.0LLi*9V'  04©*  OLtOC.r.Of.  —  Plato jle  Rep.  x. 

Ov  yk»  iloi'xfZ.jjLa,  •uxiZ  •£$«*•*/. — Max.  Tyr. 

♦  'E xcuc-.iit  zxxHf  ixsuctx  ixytct.  —  Damasc.  de 
Orth.  F.  iv.  20. 

*  Deut.  iv.  16;  xxxi.  29;  Gen.  vi  11;  Exod.  xxxii. 

7,  ice.  1  Hos.  xiii.  9  ;  Isa.  iii.  9.  “  Amo* 

lii.  6  ;  Lam.  iii.  3d  ;  La  xlv.  7  ;  TertulL  in  Marc.  L 
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able  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which 
are  exercised  thereby,0)  in  such  respects 
they  may  rather  be  called  good  things  ; 
however,  as  they  have  any  thing  bad  in 
them,  they  proceed  from  us;  as  they  con¬ 
tain  somewhat  good,  they  are  from  God: 
which  sufficiently  confuteth  those  heretical 
opinators,  and  decideth  the  controversy ; 
it  being  vain  to  suppose  any  other,  beside 
these  most  apparent  causes  of  such  evils ; 
our  bad  desert,  and  God’s  just  providence. 
It  is  considerable,  that  even  vice  (although 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  and  bad  to 
the  subject  thereof)  is  yet  in  some  respects 
useful ;  it  in  regard  to  the  whole  is  not 
unprofitable ;  it  serveth  to  the  illustration 
of  God’s  holy  attributes ;  it  is  a  foil  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  setteth  off  its  lustre.  Rut  let  thus 
much  suffice  concerning  the  objects  of  the 
creation.* 

I  shall  next  touch  a  consideration  or  two 
concerning  the  manner  how,  and  the  reason 
why,  God  did  make  the  world ;  which  will 
commend  to  us  his  doing  it,  and  intimate 
some  grounds  of  duty,  and  both  direct  and 
excite  our  practice  in  respect  thereto. t 
The  manner  of  God’s  producing  the  world 
was  altogether  voluntary,  and  absolutely 
free  ;  it  did  not  issue  from  him  s, 

without  counsel  or  choice,  not  (as  some 
philosophers  have  conceited)  by  natural  or 
necessary  emanation  or  result ;  as  heat  from 
fire,  or  light  from  the  sun,  or  shadow  from 
a  body;  but  from  a  wise,  free  choice:  he 
so  made  the  world,  that  he  could  wholly 
have  abstained  from  making  it,  that  he 
could  have  framed  it  otherwise,  according 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.}:  He  could 
not  be  fatally  determined,  there  being  no 
superior  cause  to  guide  him,  or  to  constrain 
him  anywise  (to  do,  or  not  to  do;  to  do 
thus  or  otherwise ;)  he  could  not  be  obliged 
to  impart  any  perfection,  being  absolute 
master  of  all  things  possible,  and  debtor 
unto  none  upon  any  account  :||  it  is  his 
privilege,  therefore,  and  property,  to  per¬ 
form  all  things  <x  (oouXw  rou  hXri/Axros  au- 
rtu,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,0  or 
according  to  his  wise  pleasure,  as  St.  Paul 
expresseth  it ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  the 
elders  in  the  Revelation  acknowledging, 
Thou  art  worthy ,  O  Lord ,  to  receive  glory, 

•  Fiviroti  tcat'i  } tax  tec  rojf  xetrat  rov  rr,e  qCtTiuc  vo/jtev, 
feed  elx  ret  oAa.  —  Chrys.  apud  Plut.  de 

Ntoic.  contr.  31,32  i  Sen.  Q,u.  Nat.  prief.  et  de  Benef. 
21 ;  et  fclpibt.  Gft. 

t  Fecit  quuin  optimum  potuit,  ait  P)ato  in  Tim. 

X  A »tiov  /JAf  eturev  optoXoyovai  rov  Otov,  olitiov  bi  arr^o- 
erj'trtnf,  ue  trxittf  to  aajfxa,  zeti  rt)f  Xet/jttTY/boyof  to 
arrotyy<L^ov. — Bas.  Hexaem.  et. 

cr.vovK ta.tr yut  ry{  buvetfxiue. —  Id. 

&**!>,  iu*  ti<riv,oi  (3et<ri>M{  Oluiv,  Qioi  b'  ctvay  ky,(. 

'hilemon. 

°  Heb.  xu.  11. 
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and  honour ,  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created 
all  things,  “xl  Six  to  f%Xr,px  Tov,  and  for  thy 
will  they  arc  and  ivere  created:  p  they  do 
affirm  God’s  pleasure  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  creating  things,  and  they  imply  its  being 
so  to  be  the  ground  of  our  due  veneration, 
gratitude,  and  all  devotion ;  these  being 
tributes  due  unto  free  goodness  and  bounty : 
if  he  made  all  things  fatally,  no  praise  or 
thanks  were  due  to  him ;  if  he  doeth  things 
so,  there  is  no  reason  to  offer  prayers  to 
him,  to  seek  his  aid,  or  implore  his  favour; 
no  devotion  toward  him  hath  a  ground  or 
can  subsist.  It  is  also  evident,  that  if  the 
world  had  been  produced  in  way  of  neces¬ 
sary  emanation,  that  it  should  have  been 
eternal;  as,  if  the  sun  had  been  eternal, 
his  light  hail  been  eternal  also ;  if  fire  had 
been,  its  heat  likewise  had  been  from  eter¬ 
nity:  but  that  the  world  was  produced  in 
time,  not  long  since,  within  six  or  seven 
thousand  years,  not  only  faith  and  divine 
chronology  do  assure  us ;  but  reason  also 
show's,  and  all  history  conspires  to  persuade 
us ;  there  being  no  plain  monument,  or 
probable  memory  of  actions,  beyond  that 
time :  and  by  what  progressions  mankind 
was  propagated  over  the  world  ;  how,  and 
when,  and  where,  nations  were  planted, 
empires  raised,  cities  built,  arts  invented 
or  improved,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  trace 
near  the  original  times  and  places.  The 
world,  therefore,  in  respect  of  time  con¬ 
ceivable  by  us,  is  very  young,  and  not  many 
successions  of  ages,  or  lives  of  men,  have 
passed  between  its  beginning  and  ours  ; 
whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  was  freely 
produced  by  God. 

And  how  he  produced  it,  the  scripture 
further  teacheth  us.  It  was  not  with  any 
laborious  care  or  toil ;  not  with  the  help 
of  any  engines  or  instruments  subservient ; 
not  by  inducing  any  preparatory  disposi¬ 
tions  or  aptitudes,  but  \j,iXy  tv  (tovXixtxi, 
by  his  mere  willing,  as  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  speaks  ;  his  will  and  word  were,  as 
Tertullian  expounds  it,  the  hands  by  which 
it  is  said  that  God  made  the  heavens ;  at 
his  call  they  did  all  immediately  spring  up 
out  of  nothing ;  at  his  command  they  pre¬ 
sently  ranged  themselves  into  order :  it 
was  not  a  high  strain  of  rhetoric  in  Moses, 
as  Longinus  deemed, q  thus  to  describe  the 
creation,  but  a  most  proper  expression  of 
that  incomprehensible  efficacy,  which  at¬ 
tends  the  Divine  will  and  decree. 

But  since  God  did  not  only  make  the 
world  freely,  but  wisely;  and  since  all  wise 
agents  act  to  some  purpose,  and  aim  at 
some  end,  why  (may  it  be  inquired)  did 
r  Kev.  tv.  11.  q  Long  occt.  7. 
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God  make  the  world?  what  impulsive  rea¬ 
son  or  inducement  was  there  moving  his 
will  to  do  it?  We  may  answer  with  Plato, 
dyafos  ?»,  He  was  good;  and  he  that  is 
good  doth  not  envy  any  good  to  anything :  * 
his  natural  benignity  and  munificence  was 
the  pure  motive  that  incited  or  invited 
him  to  this  great  action  of  communicating 
existence,  and  suitable  perfection  to  his 
creatures,  respectively :  f  no  benefit  or 
emolument  could  hence  accrue  to  him ;  he 
could  receive  no  accession  of  beatitude ; 
he  did  not  need  any  profit  or  pleasure  from 
without,  being  full  within,  rich  in  all  per¬ 
fection,  completely  happy  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  and  enjoyment  of  himself.  Can  a 
man ,  can  any  creature,  he  profitable  to 
God  ?  No ;  our  goodness  doth  not  extend 
to  him.;'  we  cannot  anywise  advance  or 
amplify  him  thereby ;  it  is  because  good¬ 
ness  is  freely  diffusive  and  communicative 
of  itself ;  because  love  is  active  and  fruitful 
in  beneficence  ;  because  highest  excellency 
is  void  of  all  envy,  selfishness,  and  tenacity, 
that  the  world  was  produced  such  as  it 
was;  those  perfections  being  intrinsical  to 
God’s  nature  (for  God  is  love ,  that  is,  es¬ 
sentially  loving  and  good),  disposed  him 
to  bestow  so  much  of  being,  beauty,  de¬ 
light,  and  comfort  to  his  creatures.3  Hence, 
The  earth  (saith  the  Psalmist)  is  full  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord;'-  that  is,  every 
thing  therein,  according  to  its  state  and 
degree  is  an  effect  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
partakes  thereof  both  in  its  being  and  in 
its  enjoyments ;  and,  The  Lord ,  (saith  he 
again),  is  good  to  all ,  and  his  tender  mer¬ 
cies  (or  his  bowels  of  affection)  are  over 
all  his  works : u  he  is  good  and  tenderly 
kind  toward  all  his  works,  as  well  in  pro¬ 
ducing  them  as  preserving  them  ;  in  freely 
rendering  them  capable  of  receiving  good, 
as  in  carefully  providing,  and  liberally  dis¬ 
pensing  good  unto  them :  That  thou  givest 
them  (saith  the  Psalmist,  speaking  with 
respect  to  the  universality  of  things)  they 
gather  ;  thou  openest  thine  hand ,  they  are  all 
filled  with  good;'  it  is  from  God’s  open 
hand  (that  is,  from  his  unconfined  bounty 
and  liberality)  that  all  creatures  do  receive 
all  that  good  which  fills  them ;  which  sa- 
tisfieth  their  needs,  and  satiateth  their  de¬ 
sires  :  a  glimpse  of  which  truth  the  ancient 
pagans  seem  to  have  had,  when  they,  as 

*  Qua*ris  quid  propositum  sit  Deo?  Bonitas;  ita 
certe  Plato  ait :  Qua;  Deo  facicndi  mundum  causa 
fuit?  Bonus  est  ;  bono  nulla  cujusquam  boni  invidia 
cst. —  Sen.  Ep.  05. 

\  'Ez-o/wy  a.yy,Xov(%  xcu  rctc  ecXXet; 

o.reufjjctTU) v  ovmot crotY.tn*  hi  it’  into*  u.i#  oohi*,  hi' 
auyoLbo'TY.TCL  ht  pcc*Y.>,  &c. — Clirys.  t.  vi.  Or.  9,  ad  Stagir. 

'  Job  xxii.  2  ;  Psal.  xvi.  2.  •  1  John  iv.  8.  10. 

1  Psal.  xxxiii.  5 ;  cxix.  04.  tt  Psal.  cxlv.  9. 

*  Psal.  civ.  28. 
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Aristotle  observed,  did  commonly  suppose 
Love  to  have  been  the  first  and  chief  of 
the  Gods  ;  the  original  source  and  framer 
of  things.  jw  But  1  will  no  longer  insist  on 
this  point  in  way  of  doctrine  or  disquisi¬ 
tion  :  I  shall  only  adjoin  a  little  application. 

1.  The  belief  and  consideration  of  this 
point  (that  God  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth)  must  necessarily  beget  in  us  highest 
esteem,  admiration,  and  adoration  of  God, 
and  his  divine  excellencies,  his  power,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  goodness :  for  what  a  power  must 
that  be  (how  unconceivably  great,  both  in¬ 
tensively  and  extensively,  must  it  be !)  which 
could  so  expeditely  and  easily  rear  such  a 
stupendously  vast  frame !  vast  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  sense,  of  our  imagination,  of 
any  rational  collection  that  we  can  make  1 
the  earth,  on  which  we  dwell,  divided  into 
so  many  great  empires,  full  of  so  many  in¬ 
habitants,  bearing  such  variety  of  creatures 
different  in  kind,  having  in  respect  to  the 
whole  but  the  like  proportion,  as  a  little 
sand  hath  to  the  earth  itself,  or  a  drop  of 
water  to  the  great  ocean !  What  a  wisdom 
must  that  be,  how  unconceivably  large  and 
penetrant,  that  could  contrive  such  an  in¬ 
numerable  number  of  creatures  (the  arti¬ 
fice  which  appears  in  one,  in  the  least  of 
which,  doth  so  far  transcend  our  conceit) 
could  digest  them  so  fitly,  could  connect 
them  so  firmly  in  such  an  order !  What  a 
goodness  and  benignity  must  it  be  (how 
immense  and  boundless !)  that  did  extend 
itself  in  affection  and  care,  for  so  many 
creatures,  abundantly  providing  for  the 
need  and  comfort  of  them  all !  how  trans- 
cendently  glorious  is  the  majesty  of  him, 
that  was  Author  of  all  those  beauties  and 
strengths,  those  splendours  and  magnifi- 
cencies,  we  do  with  so  much  pleasure  and 
so  much  wonder  behold!  Well  might  the 
devout  Psalmist  and  divine  prophet  hence 
frequently  take  occasion  of  exciting  us  to 
praise  and  celebrate  the  perfections  of  God : 
well  might  even  heathen  philosophers,  from 
contemplation  of  the  world,  be  raised  into 
fits  of  composing  hymns  and  elogies  of  its 
great  Maker. 

2.  This  consideration  likewise  may  con¬ 
fer  to  the  breeding  of  hearty  gratitude  and 
humble  affection  toward  God;  for  that  we 
are  upon  many  accounts  very  nearly  and 
highly  concerned  in  this  great  production. 
We  ourselves,  whatever  we  are,  and  all  we 
have,  and  all  we  enjoy;  all  our  intrinsical 
endowments,  and  all  our  extrinsical  accom¬ 
modations,  are  parts  thereof,  and  did  pro- 

t  Tlftyrirrew  ju,i* ~E(a/rct  9t£v  fxr.9iraro  waiTcm.  —  Par¬ 
menides. 

’H h’"Efe(,  «Y  tco nrri  uirar^iyu  mOatmtoin*.  Hesiod. 
w  Arist.  Mctapb.  i.  4. 
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ceed  from  God ;  yea,  all  the  whole  frame 
was  designed  by  him  with  a  particular  re¬ 
gard,  and  from  an  especial  good-will  unto 
us;  was  fitted  for  our  enjoyment  and  use  : 
the  world  was  made  as  a  convenient  house 
for  us  to  dwell  in,  as  a  pleasant  theatre  for 
us  to  view,  as  a  profitable  school  for  our 
instruction,  as  a  holy  temple  for  us  to  per¬ 
form  offices  of  no  less  sweet  than  reason¬ 
able  devotion ;  *  for  our  benefit  those  huge 
orbs  roll  incessantly,  diffusing  their  glorious 
light,  and  dispensing  their  kindly  influences; 
for  our  sake  the  earth  is  decked  with  all 
that  goodly  furniture,  and  stored  with  all 
that  abundance  of  comfortable  provisions  : 
all  these  things  out  of  pure  benevolence, 
not  being  moved  with  any  desert  of  ours, 
not  regarding  any  profit  of  his  own,  before 
any  desire  or  any  thought  of  ours  (before 
we  were  capable  of  wishing  or  thinking) 
God  was  pleased  to  contrive,  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  for  us.  We  (said  a  philosopher) 
regard  and  esteem  ourselves  overmuch ,  if  we 
think  ourselves  worthy ,  that  so  great  mat¬ 
ters  should  he  agitated  for  our  sake  :  f  and 
the  Psalmist  signifies  the  same,  when,  upon 
contemplation  of  the  world,  he  saith,  When 
I  consider  the  heavens ,  the  works  of  thy 
Jingers ,  the  moon  and  the  stars ,  which  thou 
hast  ordained ;  what  is  man ,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  f  1  That  the  Author  of  so 
great  and  glorious  a  work  should  vouch¬ 
safe  to  regard  so  mean  things  as  us,  to  visit 
us  continually  with  a  provident  inspection 
and  care  over  our  welfare,  to  lay  so  vast 
projects,  and  accomplish  so  mighty  works 
in  regard  to  us :  what  a  demonstration  of 
admirable  condescension,  what  a  ground  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  what  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  love  and  thankfulness  toward  God 
is  this ! 

3.  Yea,  what  a  ground  and  motive  to 
humility  should  this  consideration  be  unto 
us !  What  is  man  ?  what,  I  say,  is  man,  in 
comparison  to  him  that  made  the  world  ? 
wliat  is  our  strength,  what  our  wit,  what 
our  goodness,  what  any  quality  or  ability 
of  ours,  in  respect  to  the  perfection  of  those 
things  in  him  ?  how  weak,  silly,  narrow, 
poor,  and  wretched  things,  must  we  needs 
appear  to  ourselves,  when  seriously  we  con¬ 
sider  the  immense  excellencies  displayed  in 

*  Mundus  quasi  communis  Dcorum  atque  hominum 
domus,  aut  urbs  utrorumque. — Cic.  de  N.  I).  ii. ;  de 
Fin.  iv. 

Mundus  Dcorum  templum. —  Sen.  de  Ben.vW.  7; 
Epist.  90;  Cic.  iii  Soin.  Scip.  Philo.de  Mun.  2,  &c. 

’Fu'XjSv  -rtzibivT'^iov,  y.eu  bibectrzat.Gov,  See. — Has.  M. 

- -  OU  tZOVOJV  CtfjCOIj 3y,V  ibdlZlV,  OU  bt  ZCCTOfOu/jOaTCtlV  0CV~ 

ridotrir,  &c.— Chrys.  'Avb{.  . 

Cogitavit  nos  ante  natura  quam  genuit,  &c. —  Sen. 
de  Benef.  ii.  23. 

t  Nimis  nos  suspicimus,  si  digni  nobis  videmur, 
propter  quos  tanta  moveantur .—  Sen.  de  Ira ,  27. 

*  Psai.  vail. 
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the  world’s  creation !  how  should  this  de¬ 
press  and  debase  us  in  our  own  conceits 
about  ourselves !  especially  if  we  reflect 
upon  our  own  unprofitableness,  our  ingra¬ 
titude,  and  our  injustice  toward  our  Cre¬ 
ator;  how  none,  or  how  scant,  returns  we 
have  made  to  him,  who  gave  unto  us,  and 
to  all  things  for  us,  our  being  and  theirs, 
our  all  and  theirs ;  how  faint  in  our  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  how  negligent  in  our  ser¬ 
vices,  we  have  been  ;  yea,  how  preposte¬ 
rously,  instead  of  our  due  homage  and 
tribute,  we  have  repaid  him  affronts  and 
injuries,  frequently  opposing  his  will  and 
abusing  his  goodness ! 

4.  This  consideration  is  further  a  pi’oper 
inducement  unto  trust  and  hope  in  God ; 
and  withal  a  fit  ground  of  consolation  to  us 
in  all  our  needs  and  distresses.  He  that  was 
able  to  do  so  great  things,  and  hath  been 
willing  to  do  so  much  for  us ;  he  that  having 
made  all  things,  can  dispose  of  all,  and 
doeth  (as  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  taught  by 
experience,  confessed)  according  to  his  will 
in  the  armies  of  heaven ,  and  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth ,  so  that  none  can  stay 
his  hand ,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  t y 
how  can  we  distrust  his  protection  or  suc¬ 
cour  in  our  exigencies?  This  consideration 
good  men  have  been  wont  to  apply  to  such 
purposes :  My  help  (saith  the  Psalmist) 
cometh  from  the  Lord ,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth  well  might  he  be  assured,  ha¬ 
ving  so  potent  and  faithful  an  aid :  and, 
Happy  (saith  he  again)  is  he  that  hath  the 
God  of  Jacob  for  his  help:  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  his  God ,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth ;  the  sea ,  and  all  that,  therein  is : 
happy  indeed  he  surely  is  ;  no  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  disaster  can  befall  him,  who  doth 
with  reason  confide  in  him  that  made  the 
world,  and  can  manage  it  to  his  advantage. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  begins  his  prayer 
thus :  O  Lord  God ,  behold  thou  hast  made 
heaven  and  earth  by  thy  great  power  and 
stretched  out  arm ;  and  there  is  nothing  too 
hard  for  thee.*  The  creation  of  the  world 
is  such  an  experiment  of  God’s  power  and 
goodness,  as  may  support  our  faith  in  all 
encounters ;  so  that  we  should  not  think 
any  thing  so  difficult,  but  that  God  is  able, 
nor  so  high,  but  that  God  is  willing  to  per¬ 
form  it  for  us,  if  it  make  toward  our  real 
good. 

5.  Finally,  This  consideration  ministereth 
a  general  incitement  unto  all  obedience ; 
which  from  God’s  production  of  all  things 
doth  appear,  upon  several  accounts,  due 
and  reasonable :  all  other  things  do  con- 

7  Dan.  iv.  35.  *  Psal.  exxi.  2  ;  exxiv.  8 ;  cxlvi.  6. 

*  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 
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stantly  obey  the  law  imposed  on  them,  in¬ 
sist  in  the  course  defined  to  them ;  and  shall 
we  only  be  disobedient  and  refractory,  ir¬ 
regular  and  exorbitant?  shall  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven  most  readily  and  punctually  obey 
God’s  summons  ?  shall  the  pillars  of  heaven 
tremble ,  and  be  astonished  at  his  reproof  ? 
shall  the  sea  with  its  proud  waves  be  curbed 
and  confined  by  his  decree  ?  shall  fire  and 
hail ,  snow  and  vapour ,  and  stormy  winds 
(such  rude  and  boisterous  things),  fulfil  his 
word  ?  b  as  they  are  all  said  to  do ;  and  shall 
we  be  unruly  and  rebellious  ?  we,  who  are 
placed  in  the  top  of  nature,  for  whom  all  na¬ 
ture  was  made,  to  whom  all  nature  serves ; 
shall  we  only,  of  all  things  in  nature,  trans¬ 
gress  against  the  Author  and  Governor  of 
nature  • 

But  I  leave  the  further  improvement  of 
this  grand  point  to  your  meditation,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  exhortation  of  that  angel 
in  the  Apocalypse :  Fear  God,  and  give 
glory  to  him ;  worship  him  that  made  heaven 
and  earth ,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of 
water  :c  even  to  him  be  all  obedience,  and 
adoration,  and  praise,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


Slnh  in  Jlesus  CIjrio!,  &r. 


SERMON  XIII. 

OF  THE  TRUTH  AND  DIVINITY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Eph.  i.  13 _ In  whom  ye  also  (trusted), 

having  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  your  salvation. 

That  our  religion  in  gross  is  true  and 
agreeable  to  reason,  is  a  ground  upon 
which  the  truth  of  its  single  doctrines  and 
articles  of  faith  doth  lean;  it  is  therefore 
requisite  that  it  first  be  well  supported,  or 
that  we  be  thoroughly  assured  thereof. 
Being  therefore  engaged  at  other  times  to 
discourse  upon  the  particular  points  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  suppose  this  ge¬ 
neral  one;  I  shall  take  occasion  collate¬ 
rally  in  these  exercises  to  insist  upon  this 
subject;  supposing  in  those,  what  in  these 
we  shall  endeavour  to  prove ;  so  both 
avoiding  there  such  grand  digressions,  or 
the  treating  upon  matters  not  directly  in¬ 
cident;  and  supplying  here  what  seems 
necessary  or  useful  there  to  the  confirms 
tion  of  our  faith. 

Now  in  the  words  I  did  now  read,  St. 
Paul  styles  the  Christian  doctrine  (and  in 
many  other  places  of  scripture  it  is  also  so 

b  Isa.  xlviii.  13;  xl.  26;  Job  lx.  5 ;  xxvi.  H  ;  xxxviii. 
II  ;  Jer.  v.  21 ;  PsaL  xlviii  8.  c  Kev.  xlv.  7. 


called)  the  word  of  truth  (that  is,  a  most 
true  doctrine),  and  the  gospel  of  our  sal¬ 
vation  (that  is,  a  message  brought  from 
heaven  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles; 
in  which  the  ways  and  means  of  attaining 
salvation  (that  is,  of  that  best  happiness 
which  we  are  capable  of),  the  overtures 
thereof  from  God,  and  the  conditions  in 
order  thereto  required  from  us,  are  de¬ 
clared.)  And  that  we  have  reason  to  en¬ 
tertain  it  as  such,  I  shall  immediately 
address  myself  to  show. 

It  was  anciently  objected  by  Celsus  and 
other  adversaries  of  our  religion,  that 
Christianity  did  exact  from  men  *«» 

aXoyov  n -imv,  a  bare  groundless  faith;  did 
impose  avaTtiwcrov; ,  laws  uncapable 
of  proof  (that  is,  as  to  the  goodness  and 
reasonableness  of  them ;)  did  inculcate  this 
rule,  M'-i  i%£ra%s,  aXXcc.  piviiv  iriurtut,  Do,  not 
examine  or  discuss,  but  only  believe;*  that 
it  debarred  inquiries  and  debates  about 
truth,  slighted  the  use  and  improvement 
of  reason,  rejected  human  learning  and 
wisdom,  enjoining  men  to  swallow  its  dic¬ 
tates  without  chewing,  or  any  previous  ex¬ 
amination  concerning  the  reason  and  truth 
of  them. 

The  ground  of  this  accusation  was  sure¬ 
ly  a  great  mistake,  arising  from  their  not 
distinguishing  that  belief  whereby  we  em¬ 
brace  Christianity  itself  in  gross,  from  that 
belief  whereby  in  consequence  to  the  for¬ 
mer  we  assent  to  the  particular  doctrines 
thereof :  especially  to  such  as  concern  mat¬ 
ters  supernatural,  or  exceeding  the  reach 
of  our  natural  understanding  to  penetrate 
or  comprehend.  For  as  to  the  first  kind, 
that  belief  whereby  we  embrace  Christi¬ 
anity  itself,  as  true  in  the  gross ;  I  say,  it 
is  nowise  required  upon  such  terms ;  our 
religion  doth  not  obtrude  itself  upon  men 
in  the  dark,  it  doth  not  bid  men  to  put  out 
their  eyes,  or  to  shut  them  close;  no,  nor 
even  to  wink,  and  then  to  receive  it:  it 
rather  obliges  them  to  open  their  eyes  wide, 
to  go  into  the  clearest  light ;  with  their  best 
senses  to  view  it  thoroughly,  before  they 
embrace  it.f  It  requires  not,  yea  it  refuses, 
ordinarily,  a  sudden  and  precipitate  assent ; 
admitting  no  man  (capable  of  judging  and 
choosing  for  himseif)  to  the  participation 
thereof,  or  acknowledging  him  to  be  a  be¬ 
liever  indeed,  till  (after  a  competent  time 
and  means  of  instruction)  he  declares  him¬ 
self  to  understand  it  well,  and  heartily  to 
approve  it.  Never  any  religion  was  so  little 

•  Mil  i’lrccZi,  aXXo  vlrnur*).  —  Orig.  I.  page  8,9, 
vi.  page  282. — Hi  mum  t*  r«0*j»ou  biXuc  *■  awtfo, 

f  Ftde  Orig.  in.  Cels.  lib.  iii.  page  142.  "O  toZto 

9imuro<  tux  a.9 at\cyc»(,  uXka.  mot  »Aij- 

**?«</*,  f«  0Mb,  0cc. — (.oust.  Ap.  rill  1. 
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liable  to  that  censure ;  none  ever  so  freely 
exposed  itself  to  a  fair  trial  at  the  bar  of 
reason ;  none  ever  so  earnestly  invited  men 
to  consider  and  weigh  its  pretences  ;  yea, 
provoked  them,  for  its  sake  and  their  own 
(at  the  peril  of  their  souls,  and  as  they  ten¬ 
dered  their  own  best  good  and  safety),  to 
an  ivyvufAuv  iltTuiris,  an  equal  and  discreet 
examination  thereof.  Other  religions  have 
for  their  justification  insisted  upon  the 
examples  of  ancestors,  the  prescriptions 
and  customs  of  times,  their  large  extent 
and  prevalence  among  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  their  establishment  by  civil  laws,  and 
countenance  of  secular  powers  (arguments 
wholly  extrinsical  and  of  small  validity), 
declining  all  other  test  or  trial  of  reason:* 
yea,  it  is  remarkable  how  Celsus,  and  others 
■who  made  the  foresaid  objection,  did  con¬ 
tradict  and  confute  themselves,  affirming 
men  ought  without  scruple  to  conform  in 
opinion  and  practice  to  the  religion  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  be 
they  what  they  will,  never  so  absurd  or 
dishonest. “t  Alt'  QuXarrur  to,  its  xoivcr  xtxugu- 
(things  established  by  common  au¬ 
thority  must  be  observed:)  and,  ™ 

ixdorot;  cgPu;  a*  VfdrrciTO  raurri  doclfj. i'.'t,  orrt j 

t xi 1 1 01  s  <piXoi  (things  are  every  where  rightly 
done,  being  done  according  to  the  fashion 
of  each  place.)  Such  were  the  rules  and 
maxims  those  men  urged.  And  this  was 
indeed  exacting  irrational  belief;  a  stifling 
men’s  reason,  and  muzzling  their  judg¬ 
ments;  this  was  a  method  enforcing  men 
blindly  to  yield  consent  to  errors  and  incon¬ 
sistencies  innumerable.  But  the  teachers 
and  maintainers  of  Christianity  proceeded 
otherwise;  confiding  in  the  pure  merit 
of  their  cause,  they  warned  men  to  lay 
aside  all  prejudices ;  to  use  their  best  un¬ 
derstandings  ;  in  a  case  of  such  moment, 
to  apply  themselves  to  an  industrious  and 
impartial  search  of  the  truth:  let  one  for 
the  rest  speak  their  sense  :  Oportet  in  eu  re 
viaxime ,  in  qua  vita  ratio  versatur,  sibi 
quenique  confidere ,  suoque  judicio  ac  pro- 
priis  sensibus  niti  ad  investigandam  el  per- 
pendendum  veritatem ,  quam  credentem  alie- 
nis  erroribus  decipi  tanquam  ipsum  rationis 
expertem:  dedit  omnibus  Deus  pro  virili 
portione  sapientiam ,  ut  et  inaudita  investi- 
gare  possent ,  et  audita  perpendere:b  We 
ought  especially  (says  he)  every  one  of  us 

*  Ha*  sunt  rciigiones,  Ac. — Lactant ,  ii.  6,  (p.  171.) 
t  Quo;  omnia  sapiens  servabit  tanquam  legibus 
jussa,  non  tanquum  Diis  grata. —  Sen.  a  pud  /lug.  de 

Civ.  Dei ,  vi.  10. - Omnern  istam  ignobilern  Deorum 

turbam,  quam  longo  tevo  longa  superstitio  congessit 
sic  i  inquit)  ariorabiinus,  ut  meminerimus  cultum  ejus 

mavis  admorem,  quain  ad  rem  pertinerc. —  Id.  1G. - 

Colebat  quod  reprebendebat,  agebat  quod  arguebat, 
quod  culpabat  adorabat. — /lug.  io.  de  Seneca. 

*  Orig.  v.  p.  248,  Ac  b  Lact.  ii.  7. 
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in  that  matter  which  chiefly  concerns  our 
manner  of  life,  to  confide  in  ourselves;  und 
rather  with  our  own  judgment  und  our  pro¬ 
per  senses  strive  to  find  out  and  judge  of 
the  truth,  than  believing  other  men' s  errors, 
to  be  deceived  like  things  void  of  reason : 
God  hath  given  all  men  a  competent  share 
of  wisdom,  that  they  might  both  search  out 
things  not  told  them,  and  weigh  what  they 
hear.  So  especially  just  and  candid  was 
Christianity  in  its  first  offering  itself  to  the 
minds  of  men.  It  propounds,  indeed,  and 
presses,  as  evident  in  itself,  the  worth  and 
consequence  of  the  matter ;  but  refers  the 
decision  on  either  part  (so  far  as  concerns 
every  particular  man)  to  the  verdict  of 
that  reason  and  conscience  with  which  to 
such  purposes  God  hath  endued  every  man. 
And  that  it  can  proceed  no  otherwise  ap¬ 
pears  further  from  the  nature  of  that  faith 
it  requires :  it  commends  faith  as  a  great 
virtue,  and  therefore  supposes  it  both  vo¬ 
luntary  and  reasonable ;  it  promises  ample 
rewards  thereto,  and  so  implies  it  a  work 
not  of  necessity  or  chance,  but  of  care  and 
industry  it  declares  infidelity  to  be  very 
blameable,  and  threatens  severe  punish¬ 
ment  thereto:  why?  because  it  signifies 
irrational  negligence  or  perverseness. 

In  fine,  Christianity  doth  not  inveigle 
any  man  by  sleight,  nor  compel  him  by 
force  (being  indeed  commonly  destitute  of 
those  advantages ;  nor  being  able  to  use 
them,  if  it  would),  but  fairly  by  reason 
persuades  him  to  embrace  it ;  it  doth  not 
therefore  shun  examination,  nor  disclaim 
the  judgment  of  reason ;  but  earnestly  seeks 
and  procures  the  one,  cheerfully  and  con¬ 
fidently  appeals  to  the  other:  Examine  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Be¬ 
lieve  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God.  See  that  no  man 
deceive  you.  Be  always  ready  with  meek¬ 
ness  and  respect,  to  give  to  every  one  that 
demands  it  of  you  an  account  of  the  hope  in 
you.'  These  are  the  maxims  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  goes  upon  in  the  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  itself. 

Indeed,  after  it  hath  convinced  men  of 
its  truth  in  general,  having  evidenced  the 
truth  of  its  fundamental  principles,  it  then 
requires  a  full  and  cordial  assent,  with¬ 
out  exception,  to  its  particular  doctrines, 
grounded  upon  or  deduced  from  them. 
When,  I  say,  it  hath,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  man’s  mind,  with  solid  reason  made 
good  its  principles ;  it  then  enjoins  men 
to  surcease  further  scruple  or  debate  con- 

E£if  /u.it*  otXyQouf  Xoycv,  i Kcvtnof  <rvyx.a c- 

robOiat;. — Olein.  Alex. 

c  1  Thcss.  v.  21  ;  1  John  iv.  1  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  4;  Eph. 
v.  G  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  lb. 
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eerning  what  it  teaches  or  draws  from 
them ;  which  is  a  proceeding  most  reason¬ 
able,  and  conformable  to  the  method  used 
in  the  strictest  sciences  :  for  the  principles 
of  any  science  being  either  demonstrated 
out  of  some  higher  science,  or  evidenced 
by  fit  experiments  to  common  sense  ;  and 
being  thence  granted  and  received,  it  is 
afterward  unlawful  and  absurd  to  challenge 
the  conclusions  collected  from  them ;  so  if 
it  have  been  proved  and  acknowledged  that 
our  principles  are  true  (for  instance,  that 
God  is  perfectly  Veracious,  and  that  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  hath  his  authority,  or  attesta¬ 
tion  to  it),  it  will  then  be  a  part  of  absurd 
levity  and  inconsistency  to  question  any 
particular  proposition  evidently  contained 
therein ;  and  in  this  sense  or  in  these  cases 
it  is  true  indeed  that  Christianity  doth 
engage  us  to  believe  simply  and  purely, 
doth  silence  natural  reason,  and  condemn 
curious  inquiry,  and  prohibit  dispute,  es¬ 
pecially  to  persons  of  meaner  capacities  or 
improvements.  And  thus,  I  take  it,  those 
Christians  of  old  were  to  be  understood, 
who  so  much  commended  immediate  faith, 
excluded  reason  from  being  too  busy  in 
matters  of  religion,  discountenanced  that 
curiosity  which  searched  into,  and  would 
needs  sound,  those  inscrutable  mysteries 
which  our  religion  teaches.  Our  religion, 
then,  will  allow  (yea  it  invites  and  exhorts) 
an  infidel  to  consider  and  judge  of  its  truth, 
although  it  will  not  allow  a  Christian  to 
be  so  vain  and  inconstant  as  to  doubt  of 
any  particular  doctrine  therein ; d  seeing, 
by  so  questioning  a  part,  he  in  effect  re¬ 
nounces  the  whole,  and  subverts  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  faith ;  at  least  ceases  thereby 
to  be  a  steady  Christian.  I  might,  then, 
well  invert  our  adversaries’  discourse,  and 
offer  it  as  a  good  argument  of  our  religion 
its  truth,  that  it  alone  among  all  religions, 
with  a  candour  and  confidence  peculiar  to 
truth,  calls  us  to  the  light,  is  willing,  yea 
desirous,  to  undergo  trial;'  I  add,  yea 
challenges,  as  its  due  from  all  men,  and 
demands  it  of  them  as  a  necessary  duty, 
to  hear  it,  to  consider  it  seriously,  to  pass 
sentence  upon  it ;  for  as  commonly  error 
and  groundless  conceit,  being  conscious  of 
their  own  weakness,  are  timorous  and  sus¬ 
picious,  and  thence  ready  to  decline  all 
proof  and  conflict  of  reason;  so  truth, 
knowing  its  own  strength,  is  daring  and 
resolute ;  enters  boldly  into  the  lists,  being 
well  assured  (or  hopeful)  of  good  success 
in  the  combat.  ' 

Which  proceeding,  proper  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  is  in  itself  very  plausible,  and  may  well 
<>  Bas.  in  Psal.  15.  *  John  iii.  21,  22. 


beget  a  favourable  prejudice  on  its  side ; 
and  that  it  is  not  confident  without  reason, 
will  appear  upon  our  examining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  grounds  on  which  it  stands.  The 
first  principle  of  Christianity  (common 
thereto  and  all  other  religions)  is,  that 
there  is  one  God  (sovereign  and  trans¬ 
cendent  in  all  perfections ;  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  all  things.)  The  next  (which 
also  no  religion  doth  not  acknowledge)  is, 
that  God  is  perfectly  veracious,  so  that 
whatever  appears  to  be  asserted,  or  attested 
to,  by  him,  is  certainly  true;  which  prin¬ 
ciples  (by  reasons  I  hope  proper  and  suffi¬ 
cient)  I  partly  have  proved,  and  partly  shall 
hereafter  upon  occasion  show.  A  third  is, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  law ;  that  he  hath  revealed  this 
doctrine  to  mankind,  and  confirmed  it  by 
his  testimony;  that  he  hath  imposed  this 
law  upon  us,  and  established  it  by  his  au¬ 
thority.  This  principle  (being  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  sum  of  our  faith)  involves  matter 
of  fact;  and  consequently,  being  not  evi¬ 
dent  immediately  in  itself,  doth  (for  a  full 
conviction  of  a  man’s  mind,  and  producing 
therein  a  solid  persuasion)  require  a  ra¬ 
tional  probation;  and  that  it  may  appear 
we  believe  it  like  reasonable  men,  not  (as 
pagans  and  Mahometans,  and  those  of  other 
sects  do*),  upon  wilful  resolution,  or  by 
mere  chance,  as  also  for  settling  the  ground 
of  particular  articles  comprehended  under 
this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  reason¬ 
ableness  thereof ;  advancing  my  discourse 
by  several  steps  and  degrees.  I  observe 
first,  that, 

1 .  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God 
should  at  some  time  or  season  fully  and 
clearly  reveal  unto  men  the  truth  concern¬ 
ing  himself,  and  concerning  them,  as  he 
and  they  stand  related  to  each  other ;  con¬ 
cerning  his  nature  and  will,  concerning  our 
state  and  duty,  respectively :  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  man,  being  compared,  do  persuade  thus 
much. 

It  is  apparent  to  common  experience, 
that  mankind  being  left  to  itself  (especially 
in  matters  of  this  kind)  is  very  insufficient 
to  direct  itself ;  that  it  is  apt  to  lie  under 
woful  ignorance,  to  wander  in  uncertainty, 
to  fall  into  error,  to  possess  itself  with  vain 
conceit,  to  be  abused  with  any  sort  of  de¬ 
lusion,  which  either  the  malice  of  wicked 
spirits,  or  the  subtilty  of  naughty  men,  or 
the  wildness  of  its  own  fond  passions  and 
desires,  can  put  upon  it  or  bring  it  under ; 

*  MaOvui*  roltu t  oCtoj  r^'og  "EMr.tag  htxX iyirBau,  \ia 
fjt.it  utxiv  its  O^t/xfxara  xai  &ocrxr,fxara,  Zfjut  *«{§•> 

<rziux<ru.>oi  rr.g  it  tifxtp  iXrt beg,  —  Chrys.  in  1  Cor. 
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it  is  consequently  exposed  to  all  those  vices, 
dishonourable,  hurtful,  and  destructive  to 
its  nature ;  and  to  all  those  miseries,  which 
from  ignorance  or  error,  from  vice  and 
wickedness,  do  naturally  spring ;  especially 
to  an  estrangement  from  God,  and  an  in¬ 
capacity  of  his  love  and  favour.  The  two 
only  remedies  of  all  these  mischiefs,  natu¬ 
ral 'light  and  primitive  tradition,  how  little 
they  did  avail  to  cure  them ;  how  the  one 
was  too  faint  in  itself,  and  easily  lost  in 
mists  of  prejudice  from  ill  education  and 
bad  custom,' prevailing  generally;  how  the 
other  (besides  its  other  defects)  soon  was 
polluted,  and  indeed  quite  spoiled,  by  adul¬ 
terate  mixtures  of  fond,  impure,  and  vile 
superstitions,  woful  experience  doth  more 
than  enough  evince.  We  see,  that  not  only 
the  generality  of  mankind  did  sometime  lie 
in  this  sad  condition,  but  that  even  the  most 
elevated  and  refined  wits  (those  among  men 
who  bv  all  possible  improvement  of  their 
reason  did  endeavour  to  raise  themselves 
from  this  low  estate ;  to  rescue  their  minds 
from  the  common  ignorance,  the  mistakes, 
the  superstitions  and  follies  of  the  world) 
could  by  no  means  in  any  good  measure 
attain  those  ends ;  for  what  did  their  ear¬ 
nest  inquiries  or  their  restless  studies  pro¬ 
duce,  but  dissatisfaction  and  perplexity  of 
mind?  wherein  did  their  eager  disputations 
conclude,  but  in  irreconcilable  differences 
of  opinion,  and  greater  uncertainties  than 
were  when  they  began ?  Most  were  plunged 
into  a  desperate  scepticism  (a  doubt  and 
diffidence  of  all  things ;)  none  arrived 
higher  than  some  faint  conjectures  on  some 
unsteady  opinions  concerning  those  mat¬ 
ters  of  "highest  consequence;  such  notions 
as  were  not  effectual  enough  to  produce  in 
them  a  practice  in  any  good  measure  suit¬ 
able  to  the  dignity  of  man’s  nature,  to  the 
duty  he  owes  to  God,  to  the  capacities  man 
hath  of  doing  and  receiving  good;  from 
which  due  glory  to  God  or  much  benefit  to 
man  did  accrue.  'Eittcraiuinrav  tv  ro7s  $<aXo- 
yiirfic7;,  they  were  made  vain f  (or,  they  were 
frustrated,  deluded,  befooled)  in  their  rea¬ 
sonings  and  disputes ;  the  result  of  their 
busy  speculations  was,  that  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened ;  so  darkened,  that  with 
all  the  light  they  had,  they  could  not  see 
any  thing;  at  least  not  clearly  discern  what 
chiefly  it  concerned  them  to  know :  The 
world  by  wisdom  (by  all  the  wisdom  it  could 
get)  did  not  know  God;g  did  not  acquire  a 
requisite  measure  of  knowledge  in  divine 
things :  did  not,  however,  know  him  so  as 
to  glorify  him ;  as  to  thank  him  for  the  be¬ 
nefits  received  from  him ;  as  to  bring  forth 
i  Rom.  i.  21  ;  Epli.  iv  17.  6  I  Cor.  i.  21. 
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worthy  fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  So  much 
St.  Paul  observed  of  them ;  and  not  he  alone 
did  observe  it,  but  even  themselves  were 
sensible  of  this  their  unhappiness ; h  whence 
so  many  complaints  concerning  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  infirmity  of  man’s  mind,  concern¬ 
ing  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  things, 
concerning  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  truth,  concerning  the  miserable  conse¬ 
quences  from  these,  do  occur  among  them.* 

Now  this  being  the  natural  state  of  men, 
destitute  of  divine  conduct  and  assistance ; 
do  they  not  (I  pray)  greatly  need  another 
light  to  guide  them  in  this  darkness,  or  to 
bring  them  out  of  it ;  a  helpful  hand,  to 
free  them  from  these  inconveniences?  and 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God, 
who  is  alone  able,  will  also  be  willing  in 
due  time  to  afford  it  ?  He,  who  in  nature 
is  most  benign  and  bountiful,  most  pitiful 
and  gracious  ;  whose  goodness  fills  the 
earth,  and  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works ; 1  he,  who  bears  to  man  the  special 
relation  of  a  Father,  and  bears  to  him  a 
suitable  tenderness  of  affection  and  good¬ 
will  ;  he,  all  whose  attributes  seem  con¬ 
cerned  in  engaging  him  upon  this  perfor¬ 
mance  ;  not  only  his  goodness  to  instigate 
him,  and  his  wisdom  to  direct  him,  but 
even  his  justice  in  some  manner  to  oblige 
him  thereto. 

1.  His  goodness:  Can  a  woman  forget 
her  sucking  child ,  that  she  should  not.  have 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?  ‘  Yea, 
though  it  is  unnatural  and  unusual,  it  is 
yet  possible  she  may,  because  nature  in  her 
is  not  unalterably  constant  and  the  same  ; 
but  the  immutable  God  cannot  so  cease  to 
be  mindful  of,  to  be  compassionate  toward, 
his  children.  That  gracious  ear  cannot 
hear  mankind  groan  so  dolefully  under 
bitter  oppressions ;  that  pitiful  eye  cannot 
behold  his  own  dear  offspring,  the  flower 
of  his  creation,  lying  in  so  comfortless,  so 
remediless  distress,  without  feeling  some 
pity,  without  being  moved  to  reach  some 
relief ;  such  notes  surely  cannot  be  grate¬ 
ful,  such  spectacles  cannot  be  pleasant  to 
him,  nor  can  he  then  forbear  long  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  removing  them  from  his 
presence.  W e  esteem  it  want  of  goodness 
(yea  an  effect  of  very  bad  disposition)  not 
to  direct  a  bewildered  traveller,  not  to.  re¬ 
lieve,  if  we  can,  even  a  stranger  fallen  into 
great  distress:  and  if  we,  being  in  such 
degree  bad,  arc  inclinable  to  perform  such 
good  offices,  how  much  more  ready  may 
we  suppose  him,  who  is  goodness  itself 

* - Ilinc  causa  mali  mortalibu9  cegris  Naturom 
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(goodness  infinite  and  absolute),  to  do  the 
like  for  all  mankind,  so  much  needing  his 
guidance  and  help !  He  who  hath  settled 
our  outward  estate  in  so  advantageous  a 
posture,  who  hath  made  provisions  so  va¬ 
rious  and  ample  for  the  needs  and  conveni¬ 
ences  (yea  for  the  pleasure)  of  our  bodies, 
would  he  have  so  little  care  over  our  better 
part,  and  leave  our  souls  so  slenderly  fur¬ 
nished,  letting  them  pine,  as  it  were,  for 
wTant  of  spiritual  sustenance?  How  can  we 
think  his  good  providence  defective  in  so 
main,  so  principal  a  part  thereof? k  Thus 
doth  divine  goodness  (to  my  apprehension) 
very  strongly  confirm  our  supposition. 

2.  And  his  wisdom,  enforces  the  same: 
God  made  the  world  to  express  his  good¬ 
ness  and  to  display  his  glory ;  and  his  good¬ 
ness  who  can  be  sensible  of,  his  glory  who 
can  perceive,  who  can  promote,  but  man? 
but  he  who  is  endued  with  reason,  enabling 
him  to  reflect  upon  the  good  he  feels,  to 
admire  the  excellency  he  discovers,  to  ren¬ 
der  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  one, 
to  utter  acclamations  of  praise  to  the  other  ? 
which  purposes  yet  will  be  utterly  (or  at 
least  in  great  measure)  frustrated,  should 
God  for  ever  suffer  men  to  continue  in  such 
ignorance,  doubt,  or  mistake  concerning 
himself;  if  men  are  not  fully  persuaded 
that  he  made  the  world  and  governs  it, 
how  can  they  pay  those  due  homages  of 
dread  to  his  glorious  power,  of  admiration 
to  his  excellent  wisdom,  of  love  to  his 
transcendent  goodness?  This  grand  theatre 
would,  as  it  were,  stand  useless,  and  all 
the  wonders  acted  thereupon  would  appear 
in  vain,  should  there  be  wanting  a  spec¬ 
tator  ;  should  man  be  altogether  blind  or 
heedless ;  yea,  man’s  faculty  itself,  that  his 
seeing  faculty  of  mind,  would  signify  no¬ 
thing,  were  there  not  a  light  rendering 
things  visible  to  him.  Common  sense  hath 
dictated  to  men,  that  man  is  capable  of 
showing  respect,  of  performing  duty  and 
service,  to  God;  that  also  God  requires 
and  expects  them  from  him ;  the  same  de¬ 
clares,  that  God  best  knows  what  kinds  of 
service,  what  expressions  of  respect,  best 
please  him.  Reason  tells,  that  God  would 
have  man  act  in  the  best  manner  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  design  of  his  nature  ;  that  he 
would  have  the  affairs  of  men  proceed  in 
some  good  order;  that  even  he  desires 
earnestly  the  good  of  men,  and  delights  in 
their  happiness:  and  if  so,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  being  most  wise  he  should 
dispose  fit  means  for  accomplishing  those 
ends ;  for  securing  himself,  as  it  were,  from 
disappointment ;  that  therefore  he  should 
*  Vide  Ezek.  xvi. 


impart  to  men  a  competent  knowledge  of 
himself,  should  declare  his  good-will  and 
pleasure  to  them,  should  reveal  both  the 
best  way  of  their  serving  him,  and  the  best 
means  of  their  attaining  happiness  to  them¬ 
selves.  So  divine  wisdom  grounds  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  our  supposition. 

3.  God’s  justice  also  seems  not  a  little 
to  favour  it:  every  good  governor  thinks 
it  just  to  take  care  that  his  subjects  should 
understand  his  pleasure,  and  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  laws ;  he  causes  them,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  solemnly  promulgated,  that  all 
may  take  notice ;  if  any  of  them  by  long 
disuse  are  become  unknown,  he  revives 
the  knowledge  of  them  by  new  proclama¬ 
tions  ;  to  quicken  obedience  he  propounds 
fit  rewards,  and  deters  from  disobedience 
by  menacing  suitable  punishments,  know¬ 
ing  man’s  nature,  resty  and  unapt  to  move 
without  these  spurs :  and  is  it  likely  the 
sovereign  Governor  and  Judge  of  all  the 
world  should  observe  less  equity  in  his  ad¬ 
ministrations  ?  that  he  should  neglect  any 
means  necessary  or  apt  to  promote  his  sub¬ 
jects’  performance  of  their  duty,  to  prevent 
the  breaches  of  his  laws?  He  that  loves 
righteousness  above  all,  he  that  so  earnestly 
desires  to  be  duly  obeyed,  he  that  infinitely 
delights  in  his  subjects’  good ;  can  he  fail 
sufficiently  to  declare  his  will,  to  encou¬ 
rage  men  to  comply  with  it,  to  terrify  them 
from  transgressing  it?  will  he  suffer  his 
laws  to  remain  unknown,  or  uncertain? 
will  he  not  consider  the  infirmities  of  his 
subjects?  will  he  leave  any  fair  apology  for 
disobedience?  No,  the  superlative  justice 
of  God  seems  to  persuade  the  contrary. 

4.  I  might  add,  that  generally  it  seems 
unbecoming  the  Majesty  Divine,  that  he 
should  endure  the  world,  his  kingdom,  to 
continue  under  a  perpetual  usurpation  and 
tyranny;  to  suffer  that  his  imperial  throne 
should  be  possessed,  his  authority  abused, 
his  name  insulted  over,  by  enemies  and 
rebels  against  him  (by  evil  spirits,  whether 
those  of  hell  or  those  on  earth  ; ')  that  a 
cruel  fiend,  that  a  cursed  ghost,  that  a 
brute  beast,  that  a  chimera  of  man’s  fancy, 
should  be  worshipped,  while  himself  is  for¬ 
gotten  and  neglected,  is  dishonoured  and 
despised ;  that  iniquity  and  wickedness  (with 
all  the  filthy  brood  of  ignorance  and  error) 
should  every  where  flourish  and  domineer, 
while  righteousness  and  virtue  lie  prostrate, 
and  are  trampled  upon :  this  surely  the  King 
of  Glory,  the  great  Patron  of  goodhess, 
will  not  permit  to  be  ;  sooner  rather  may 
we  conceive,  that,  to  remove  these  inde¬ 
cencies  and  these  mischiefs,  he  would  pre- 
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sently  turn  the  world  into  a  desert  and 
solitude,  or  pour  a  deluge  of  water  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  with  flames  of 
vengeance  consume  it  into  ashes. 

We  cannot  indeed  judge  or  determine 
concerning  the  special  circumstances  or 
limits  of  God’s  dealing  toward  man  in  this 
particular ;  concerning  the  time  when,  the 
manner  how,  the  measure  according  to 
which,  God  will  dispense  those  revelations 
of  himself:  those  depend  upon  mysteries  of 
counsel  and  wisdom  surpassing  our  com¬ 
prehension.  That  God  should  for  a  while 
connive  at  men’s  ignorance,  and  suffer  them 
to  grope  after  divine  truth ; m  to  try  them, 
as  he  did  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
how  they  would  behave  themselves  in  that 
state ; n  to  prove  how  they  would  use  their 
talent  of  natural  light,  to  make  them  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  own  infirmity,  to  show  them 
whence  all  their  welfare  must  proceed,  on 
whom  all  their  happiness  depends,  to  make 
them  more  able  to  value,  more  desirous  to 
embrace,  the  redress  vouchsafed  them  ;  as 
also,  to  demonstrate  his  own  great  cle¬ 
mency,  longsuffering  and  patience  ;  that, 
I  say,  for  such  purposes,  and  others  un¬ 
searchable  by  our  shallow  understanding, 
God  should  for  some  time  forbear  with  a 
full  evidence  to  declare  all  his  mind  to  men, 
is  not  so  strange  or  unlikely ;  °  but  that  for 
ever,  through  all  courses  of  time,  he  should 
leave  men  in  so  forlorn  a  condition,  in  such 
a  depth  of  ignorance,  such  perplexity  of 
doubt,  such  captivity  under  sin,  such  sub¬ 
jection  to  misery, seems  not  probable,  much 
less  can  it  seem  unprobable  that  he  hath 
done  it:  it  cannot,  I  say,  in  any  reason 
seem  misbecoming  the  goodness,  wisdom, 
or  justice  of  God,  clearly  to  discover  to  us 
what  he  requires  us  to  do,  what  good  he 
intends  for  us,  what  way  leads  to  our  hap¬ 
piness,  how  we  may  avoid  misery.  This 
consideration,  if  it  do  not  prove  peremp¬ 
torily  that  God  cannot  but  sometime  make 
such  a  revelation,  nor  that  he  yet  hath  ac¬ 
tually  done  it  (forasmuch  as  we  cannot 
reach  the  utmost  possibilities  of  things,  nor 
are  fit  judges  of  what  God  must  necessarily 
do ;  although  to  my  apprehension  this  sort 
of  reasoning,  with  due  caution  used,  sub¬ 
sisting  in  general  terms,  and  not  over 
precisely  applying  it  to  particular  cases 
(implicated  by  circumstances  and  special¬ 
ties  not  falling  under  our  judgment)  hath 
great  force ;)  yet  it  removes  all  obstruction 
to  our  belief,  and  disposes  us  with  more 
readiness  to  admit  the  reasons  which  fol¬ 
low  :  for  it  being  not  unprobable,  yea, 
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according  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  very 
probable,  that  he  should  do  it,  we  have 
cause  with  attention  and  expectation  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  this  hand  to  regard  the  arguments 
that  pretend  to  prove  he  hath  done  it. 

This  is  the  first  step  of  our  Discourse, 
at  which  we  shall  stop  for  the  present. 

SitU  in  -jjrstis  dfinst,  &r. 


SERMON  XIV. 

OF  THE  IMPIETY  AND  IMPOSTURE  OF 
PAGANISM  AND  MAHOMETANISM. 

Eph.  i.  13 - lit  whom  ye  also  (trusted), 

having  heard  the  word  of  truth ,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  your  salvation. 

That  the  Christian  doctrine  is  what  St. 
Paul  here  calls  it,  a  word  of  truth ,  and  did 
proceed  from  the  God  of  truth,  is  the  pro¬ 
position  we  are  endeavouring  to  verify  and 
persuade.  To  that  purpose  we  did  first 
discourse,  that  it  is  very  probable  God 
should  sometime  clearly  and  fully  reveal 
his  mind  to  men,  concerning  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  his  own  glory  and  service,  their 
good  and  happiness. 

II.  I  now  proceed  another  step,  and 
assert,  that  no  other  revelation  of  that  kind 
and  importance  hath  been  made ;  that  no 
other  religion,  which  hath  been  or  is  now 
in  being,  can  with  good  probability  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  thus  proceeded  from  God ; 
so  as  by  him  to  have  been  designed  for  a 
general,  a  perpetual,  a  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  and  obligation  of  mankind.  There 
have  appeared  but  three  pretences  thereto ; 
that  of  ancient  Paganism,  that  of  Maho¬ 
metanism,  and  that  of  Judaism  (for  the 
more  particular  pretensions  of  enthusiasti- 
cal  impostors  have  been  subordinate  either 
to  Christianity  itself,  or  to  one  of  those; 
and  besides  having  found  no  considerable 
progress  or  continuance  in  the  world,  nor 
countenance,  as  it  were,  from  Providence, 
are  not  pertinent  to  this  consideration,  be¬ 
sides  that  they  are  all  generally  disclaimed ;) 
but  that  none  of  those  three  pretences  are 
well  grounded,  1  shall,  examining  each 
briefly,  show:  (briefly,  I  say,  for  I  need  not 
insist  on  them  largely,  the  matter  having 
passed  so  many  good  pens,  especially  that 
excellent  one  of  Grotius;  however,  it  fal¬ 
ling  in  my  way  and  method,  I  shall  offer 
what  hath  concerning  it  occurred  to  my 
thoughts.) 

For  the  first,  ancient  Paganism :  It  did 
indeed  (in  the  parcels  thereof,  or  by  retail) 
pretend  to  a  kind  of  divine  revelation  ;  that 
it  derived  its  notions  and  its  forms  of  prac- 
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tice  from  the  direction  of  invisible  powers, 
given  to  single  persons  or  places,  in  se¬ 
veral  ways,  (by  immediate  apparition,  by 
prophetical  inspiration,  by  significant  events 
or  prodigies;)  but  it  did  not,  nor  could 
pretend  to  any  one  uniform  revelation  from 
the  sovereign  God,  solemnly  delivered  and 
directed  to  all  mankind ;  which  is  an  argu¬ 
ment,  not  only  that  those  pretended  reve¬ 
lations  were  imperfect  and  insufficient  to 
the  ends  propounded,  but  also  false  and 
counterfeit :  for  we  may  well  suspect  those 
edicts  which  are  clancularly  set  up  in  cor¬ 
ners,  and  which  run  not  in  the  king’s  name, 
nor  are  marked  with  his  royal  signature, 
to  have  proceeded  from  impostors  or  from 
rebels;  especially  if  the  matter  of  them 
doth  not  advance,  but  depress  his  autho¬ 
rity  ;  doth  not  promote,  but  prejudice  his 
interest;  doth  not  comport  with,  but  con¬ 
travene  his  pleasure,  otherwise  declared. 
And  such  was  the  manner,  such  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  those  pagan  revelations.  Put  the 
whole  body  of  that  religion  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  together,  and  you  have  nothing  but  a 
lump  of  confusion  and  inconsistency,  of  de¬ 
formity  and  filthiness,  of  vanity  and  folly, 
little  as  may  be  therein  tending  to  the  re¬ 
verence  of  God,  or  to  the  good  of  man;* 
to  the  promoting  virtue  and  goodness  in  hu¬ 
man  conversation,  to  the  breeding  love  and 
good-will  in  men  toward  one  another,  to 
the  maintaining  justice,  peace,  and  good 
order  in  societies ;  much  apt  to  produce 
the  contrary  effects.  It  was  not,  I  say,  ever 
one  simple  or  uniform,  one  fixed  or  constant 
thing,  but,  according  to  difference  of  place 
and  time,  various  and  mutable;  diversely 
shaped  and  modelled,  according  to  the  fancy 
and  humour,  design  or  interest  of  the  state 
that  allowed  it,  the  priests  that  managed 
it,  and  the  people  that  received  it;  a  plain 
sign,  that  (excepting  some  general  scattered 
notions  deduced  from  ancient  tradition)  it 
did  wholly  proceed  from  human  device,  or 
from  a  worse  cause,  the  suggestion  of  evil 
spirits,  abusing  the  fondness  and  pravity  of 
men.  Survey  it,  and  what  shall  you  find 
therein,  but  a  bundle  of  idle,  ill-contrived, 
incredible,  and  inconsistent  stories  (argu¬ 
ing  nothing  of  truth  or  sincerity,  little  of 
wit  or  discretion,  in  those  who  invented 
them ;)  those  attended  by  practices  foolish, 
lewd,  and  cruel ;  unworthy  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  contrary  to  common  sense  and  ho¬ 
nesty  ?  Their  worship  (that  of  the  supreme 
Lord  being  neglected,  &c.)  you  will  see  di¬ 
rected  towards  objects  most  improper  and 

•  Indo  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  dum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  Ueo9,  quos  ipse  colli.  — 


unbecoming :  to  the  ghosts  of  dead  men ; 
men  in  their  lives  (if  we  may  trust  the  re¬ 
ports  of  their  devoutest  adorers)  famous 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  vicious  enormi¬ 
ties,  for  thefts  and  rapines,  for  murders 
and  parricides,  for  horrid  lusts,  adulteries, 
rapes,  and  incests ;  and  such  persons,  alive 
or  dead,  what  good  or  wise  man  would  not 
rather  loathe  and  despise,  than  worship  or 
respect?  to  somewhat,  though  not  other¬ 
wise,  yet  in  degree  of  nature,  worse  than 
those,  even  to  brute  beasts ;  to  the  most 
vile,  the  most  mischievous  of  them,  (dogs, 
serpents,  crocodiles;)  to  pay  veneration 
unto  which,  how  unspeakably  abject  a  mind 
doth  it  argue!  Yea,  they  stooped  lower, 
even  to  creatures  inanimate,  to  the  stars 
and  elements,  to  rivers  and  trees,  and  other 
such  things,  which  we  see  acting  by  natu¬ 
ral  necessity,  not  yielding  any  significa¬ 
tion  of  understanding,  of  sense,  of  life,  in 
them;  which,  therefore,  so  far  inferior  to 
us  in  nature,  how  sottish  a  baseness  was  it 
to  adore!  nay,  they  descended  to  a  lower 
degree,  if  it  may  be,  of  folly,  dedicating 
temples  and  offering  sacrifices  to  things 
even  void  of  subsistence,  to  mere  qualities 
and  accidents  of  things,  to  the  passions  of 
our  minds,  to  the  diseases  of  our  bodies, 
to  the  accidents  of  our  lives.  Who  would 
think  any  man  could  be  so  mad  as  to  rec¬ 
kon  impudence,  that  odious  vice ;  a  fever, 
that  troublesome  disease ;  or  fortune  (that 
unaccountable  name  of  nothing,  which  wise 
men  so  little  trust,  and  fools  so  much  com¬ 
plain  of),  among  things  divine  and  vene¬ 
rable?  Can  I  mention  any  thing  worse  than 
all  these,  which  the  degenerate  ignorance 
and  naughtiness  of  man  hath  crouched  to  ? 
Yes  (with  a  folly  of  all  most  wretched  and 
deplorable),  they  fawned  upon,  they  obeyed, 
they  offered  their  dearest  pledges  of  life 
and  fortune  to  the  sworn  enemies,  as  of 
God  and  goodness,  so  of  their  own  good 
and  welfare,  to  the  very  cursed  fiends  of 
hell :  whom,  if  they  had  not  been  extremely 
blind  and  senseless,  by  the  quality  of  those 
rites  and  mysteries  they  suggested  (so 
bloody  and  cruel,  so  lewd  and  foul),  they 
might  easily  have  detected  to  be  so.  Such 
objects  as  these  was  their  devotion  spent 
upon,  to  these  they  paid  their  respect,  in 
these  they  reposed  their  confidence.  And 
was  such  a  religion  likely  to  proceed  from 
God  ?  was  it  like  to  produce  any  glory  to 
him,  or  any  benefit  to  man?  From  such 
thorns,  what  fruits  can  we  hope  should 
sprout  of  good  life,  of  sound  morality?  what 
piety  toward  God,  what  justice,  truth,  or 
goodness  toward  man ;  what  sobriety  or 
purity  in  themselves,  can  we  expect  should 
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arise  from  such  conceits  and  such  practices  ? 
Surely  no  other  than  those  which  St.  Paul 
describes  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  second  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  St.  Peter, 

1  Ep.  iv.  3,  which  history  plainly  shows  to 
have  been  no  slanderous  imputations  upon 
Gentilism.  If  any  good  did  appear  in  the 
conversation  of  some  men  who  followed 
that  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
influence  of  that,  but  to  some  better  cause; 
to  the  relics  of  good  nature  ;  to  the  glim¬ 
merings  of  natural  light  breaking  forth  in 
some,  and  by  their  precept  or  example  con¬ 
veyed  to  others ;  to  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ence  concerning  the  mischiefs  of  vice  and 
advantages  of  virtue ;  or  perhaps  also  to 
secret  whispers  and  impressions  of  divine 
grace  upon  some  men’s  minds,  vouchsafed 
in  pity  to  them,  and  others  whom  they 
might  teach  or  lead  into  ways  somewhat 
better  than  those  common  ones  of  extreme 
wickedness  and  folly:  to  these,  I  say,  or 
such  causes,  all  instances  of  practice  in  any 
measure  innocent  or  commendable  may 
rather  be  ascribed,  than  to  that  religion, 
which  was  much  apter  to  corrupt  and  de¬ 
bauch,  than  to  better  or  civilize  men;  for 
with  what  intention  soever  they  were  spo¬ 
ken,  there  was  not  much  of  real  calumny 
in  those  words  of  Lucretius, 

_ scepius  olim 

Religio  peperit  scelcrata,  ntque  improba  facta. 

But  it  is  needless  to  discourse  much 
against  that  which  hath  no  reasonable  pa¬ 
tron,  and  which  scarce  any  wise  man,  when 
it  was  in  fashion,  did  seriously  think  to 
have  had  any  truth  or  reality  in  it.  Plato, 
you  know,  often  inveighs  against  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  those  beastly  fables  in  heathen 
theology  (upon  which  yet  all  the  economy 
of  their  religious  practice  did  depend;) 
Aristole  attributes  the  constitution  of  those 
religions  to  the  subtilty  of  statesmen :  * 
there  is  none  of  the  Fathers,  I  think,  or 
any  other  disputer  against  heathenism,  who 
hath  more  directly  or  earnestly  oppugned 
it  than  Pliny  hath.b  There  was  few,  or 
none,  of  the  philosophers,  who  did  not  sig¬ 
nify  his  dislike  or  contempt  of  the  vulgar 
opinions  and  practices  coneerningreligion  ;c 
what  Cicero  saith  of  one  part,  the  wiser 
sort  did  judge  of  all:  Tot  a  res  est  invent  a 
fallaciis  out  ad  quantum ,  aut  ad  supersti- 
tiunem ,  aut  ad  errorem ,d*  (The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  was  deceitfully  forged  cither  for  gain, 

*  Hcpc  et  dicuntur  et  crcduntur  stultissime,  et  plena 
Bunt  lutilitatis,  sumintrque  levitatis. —  lialbus  in  Cic. 
de  N.  D.  2.  Vide  Aug.  do  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  33;  vi.  10. 

•  Arist.  Metaph.  xii.  8.  b  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  c  Vide 
Plut.  de  Superst.  p.  201.  d  DeLcg.  x.  &C. ;  Dc  Div. 
ii.  p.  240;  Tubc.  ix.  1,  Ep.  301. 
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or  out  of  superstition,  or  from  mistake.) 
They  did  indeed,  most  or  all  of  them,  in 
their  external  behaviour,  comply  with  com¬ 
mon  practice,  out  of  a  politic  discretion, 
for  their  safety  and  quiet’s  sake:  but  in 
their  inward  thoughts  and  judgments  they 
(as,  by  many  passages  in  their  writings  doth 
appear)  believed  nothing,  nor  liked  any 
thing  in  it:  they  observed  those  things,  as 
Seneca  said,  tanquam  legibus  jussa,  non 
tanquam  diis  grata  (not  as  acceptable  to 
the  Gods  themselves,  but  as  commanded 
by  the  law  s  of  their  country.)  And  indeed 
this  dissimulation  was  so  notorious,  that 
even  the  vulgar  discerned  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  seldom  the  wiser  men  were  reputed 
among  them  the  most  religious,  but  liable 
to  accusation  for  impiety;  and  some  of 
them,  ye  know,  suffered  extremities  upon 
that  score,  who  could  not  altogether  con¬ 
ceal  that  contempt,  which  the  vanity  of 
popular  superstitions  had  begotten  toward 
them  in  their  hearts. 

I  might  add,  that  all  those  pagan  reli¬ 
gions  did  vanish  together  with  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  secular  authority  and  power 
sustaining  them ;  which  shows  plainly 
enough,  that  they  had  little  or  no  root  in 
the  hearty  belief  or  approbation  of  those 
who  professed  them. 

And  thus  much  may  suffice,  I  suppose, 
to  declare,  that  paganism  did  not  proceed 
from  divine  revelation,  but  from  human  in¬ 
vention,  or  suggestion  diabolical. 

1  shall  only  adjoin,  that  the  considering 
this  case  of  heathens  may  be  of  good  use 
(and  to  that  use  indeed  St.  Paul  hath  large¬ 
ly  applied  it)  in  confirming  w  hat  we  before 
urged,  the  great  need  of  some  full  and  plain 
revelation  to  the  world  of  God’s  mind,  in 
order  to  God’s  glory  and  man’s  good ;  as 
also  it  is  of  singular  use  (which  also  the 
same  apostle  frequently  did  put  it  to),  by 
the  contemplation  thereof  to  discover  our 
great  obligations  to  bless  and  thank  God 
for  his  great  mercy  in  revealing  his  hea¬ 
venly  truth  to  us,  from  whence  weave  freed 
from  errors  and  mischiefs  so  deplorable ; 
which  otherwise,  from  human  infirmity  and 
the  Devil’s  malice,  we  should  easily  (and  in 
a  manner  necessarily)  have  incurred. 

That  pretence  was  ancienter  in  stand¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  hath,  even  since  Christianity, 
started  up  another  (Mahometanism)  which, 
if  not  upon  other  accounts,  yet  in  respect 
to  its  age,  and  to  the  port  it  bears  in  the 
world,  demands  some  consideration ;  for 
it  hath  continued  a  long  time,  and  hath 
vastly  overspread  the  earth:  neither  is  it 
more  formidable  in  its  looks,  than  peremp¬ 
tory  in  its  words ;  vaunting  itself  to  be  no 
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less  than  a  complete,  a  general,  an  ultimate 
declaration  of  God’s  pleasure,  cancelling 
and  voiding  all  others  that  have  gone  be¬ 
fore.  But  examining  both  the  substance 
and  circumstances  thereof,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  instruments  by  whom,  of 
the  times  when,  it  was  introduced;  of  the 
places  where,  of  the  people  who  first  or 
afterward  did  receive  it ;  the  manner  of  its 
rise,  progress,  and  continuance ;  as  also  the 
matter  it  teaches  or  enjoins ;  we  shall  not 
find  stamped  on  it  the  genuine  characters 
of  a  divine  original  and  authority,  but  have 
great  reason  to  deem  it  a  brood  of  most 
lewd  and  impudent  cozenage.  In  times  of 
great  disturbance  and  confusion,  when  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  like  torrents,  did  overflow 
the  world,  and  turned  all  things  upside 
down ;  in  times  of  general  corruption  and 
disorder  in  men’s  minds  and  manners, 
when,  even  among  Christians,  ignorance 
and  superstition,  dissension  and  unchari¬ 
tableness,  impiety  and  iniquity,  did  greatly 
prevail ;  in  a  very  blind  and  obscure  corner 
of  the  earth,  among  a  crew  of  wild  thieves 
and  runagates  (such  have  those  Arabians 
been  always  famed  and  known  to  be),  this 
sect  had  its  birth  and  fosterage;  among 
those  fierce  and  savage  overrunners  of  the 
world  it  got  its  growth  and  stature ;  into 
this  sort  of  people  (being  indeed  in  its  con¬ 
stitution  well  accommodated  to  their  hu¬ 
mour  and  genius),  it  was  partly  insinuated 
bv  juggling  tricks,  partly  driven  by  seditious 
violence ;  the  first  author  hereof  being  a 
person,  according  to  the  description  given 
of  him  in  their  own  legends,  of  no  honest 
or  honourable  qualities,  but  having  all  the 
marks  of  an  impostor  ;  rebellious  and  per¬ 
fidious,  inhuman  and  cruel,  lewd  and  las¬ 
civious,  of  a  base  education,  of  a  fraudulent 
and  turbulent  disposition,  of  a  vicious  life, 
pretending  to  enthusiasms,  and  working  of 
wonders ;  but  these  such  as  were  both  in 
their  nature  absurd  and  incredible,  and  for 
their  use  vain  and  unprofitable :  at  such  a 
season  and  in  such  a  soil,  by  such  means 
and  by  such  a  person  (abetted  by  associates 
like  himself,  whom  his  arts  or  their  interests 
had  inveigled  to  join  with  him),  was  this  re¬ 
ligion  first  planted  ;  and  for  its  propagation 
it  had  that  great  advantage  of  falling  in  the 
way  of  barbarous  people,  void  of  learning 
and  civility,  and  not  prepossessed  with  other 
notions  or  any  sense  of  religion ;  who 
thence  (as  mankind  is  naturally  susceptive 
of  religious  impressions)  were  capable  and 
apt  to  admit  any  religion  first  offering  itself, 
especially  one  so  gross  as  this  w.os,  so  agree¬ 
able  to  their  furious  humours  and  lusts. 
Afterward  being  furnished  with  such  cham¬ 


pions,  it  diffused  itself  by  rage  and  terror 
of  arms,  convincing  men’s  minds  only  by 
the  sword,  and  using  no  other  arguments 
but  blows.  Upon  the  same  grounds  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  force  it  still  subsists,  neither 
offering  for,  nor  taking  against  itself,  any 
reason ;  refusing  all  examination,  and,  upon 
extreme  penalties,  forbidding  any  dispute 
about  its  truth  ;  being  indeed  so  far  (whether 
out  of  judgment  or  fatal  instinct)  wise,  as 
conscious  to  itself,  or  foreboding,  that  the 
letting  in  of  a  little  light,  and  a  moderate 
liberty  of  discussing  its  pretences,  would 
easily  overthrow  it.  Now,  that  divine  wis¬ 
dom  should  choose  those  black  and  bois¬ 
terous  times  to  publish  his  will,  is  as  if  the 
king  should  purposely  order  his  proclama¬ 
tion  to  be  made  in  a  tempestuous  night,  when 
no  man  scarce  dared  to  stir  out,  nor  any 
man  could  well  see  what  was  done,  or  hear 
what  was  said :  much  fitter  surely  to  that 
purpose  were  serene  and  calm  day,  a  time 
of  general  civility  and  peace,  like  that  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  That  the  declaration  of 
God’s  mind  should  issue  from  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  (that  den  of  robbers),  is  as  if  the 
king  should  cause  his  edicts  to  be  set  up  in 
the  blindest  and  dirtiest  nook  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  :  the  market-cross,  surely,  or  the  ex¬ 
change  (the  place  of  most  general  and  ordi¬ 
nary  concourse),  such  as,  in  respect  to  the 
world,  was  the  flourishing  empire  of  Rome, 
were  more  convenient,  and  wisely  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  That,  passing  over  the 
more  gentle  and  tractable  part  of  his  people, 
a  prince  should  send  his  laws  to  a  rabble  of 
banditti ;  should  pick  out  for  his  messenger 
a  most  dissolute  varlet,  attended  with  a 
crew  of  desperate  ruffians,  resolved  to  buffet 
and  rifle  all  they  met,  were  an  odd  way  of 
proceeding:  to  communicate  his  pleasure 
unto  the  better  and  more  orderly  sort  of 
people  (such  as  were  the  subjects  of  that 
well  governed  empire  ;)  by  persons  of  good 
meaning,  mild  disposition,  and  innocent  be¬ 
haviour  (such  as  were  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord;)  in  a  quiet  and  gentle  manner  (such 
as  these  only  used;)  would  surely  better 
become  a  worthy  prince.  Thus  even  the 
exterior  circumstances  of  Mahometanism 
(both  absolutely  and  in  comparison),  be¬ 
longing  to  its  rise,  its  growth,  its  conti- 
I  nuance  (so  full  of  indecency,  of  iniquity,  of 
inhumanity),  ground  strong  presumptions 
against  its  divinity ;  or  rather,  plainly  de¬ 
monstrate  that  it  could  not  proceed  from 
God,  whose  truth  cannot  need  such  instru¬ 
ments  or  such  courses  to  maintain  it,  whose 
goodness  certainly  abhors  them.  But  fur¬ 
ther,  if  we  look  into  the  matter  and  inward 
frame  thereof,  we  shall  find  it  a  mass  of 
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absurd  opinions,  odd  stories,  and  uncouth 
ceremonies ;  compounded  chiefly  of  the 
dregs  of  Christian  heresies,  together  with 
some  ingredients  of  Judaism  and  Paganism 
confusedly  jumbled  or  unskilfully  tempered 
together.  From  Christian  heresies  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  negative  doctrines,  op¬ 
posite  to  Christianity;  asfor instance, when 
allowing  Christ  much  respect,  it  yet  denies 
his  being  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  did 
really  suffer ;  rejecting  his  true  story,  it 
affixes  false  ones  upon  him:  as  also  some 
positive  ones ;  for  example,  that  unreason¬ 
able  opinion,  so  much  misbeseeming  God, 
that  God  hath  a  body  (Mahomet,  forsooth, 
once  touched  his  hand,  and  felt  it  very  cold), 
might  be  drawn  from  the  Anthropomor- 
phites ;  that  doctrine  concerning  the  fatal 
determination  of  all  events  (so  prejudicial 
to  all  religion,  subverting  the  foundations  of 
justice  between  God  and  man,  man’s  free 
choice  in  serving  God,  God’s  free  disposal 
of  rewards  suitable  to  men’s  actions),  they 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Manichees,  a 
sect  that  much  obtained  in  those  eastern 
parts.  The  Jew  contributed  his  ceremonies 
of  circumcision  and  frequent  purgations 
by  washing,  his  abstinence  from  swine’s 
flesh,  his  allowance  of  polygamy  and  di¬ 
vorce:  1  might  add,  that  perhaps  from  him 
they  filched  that  proud,  inhuman,  and  un¬ 
civil  humour  of  monopolizing  divine  favour 
and  good-will  to  themselves ;  so  of  restrain¬ 
ing  their  own  kindness  and  respect  to  per¬ 
sons  of  their  profession,  or  sect ;  condemn¬ 
ing,  despising,  and  hating  all  the  world 
beside  themselves  ;  calling  all  others  dogs, 
and  adjudging  all  to  certain  damnation; 
and,  which  is  more,  affirming  that  all  of 
their  belief,  how  wicked  soever  their  lives 
have  been,  shall  at  length  assuredly  partake 
of  salvation :  so  partial  do  they  make  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  so  addicted  to  a  mere  name 
and  outward  show, feigning  him,  as  in  shape 
so  in  passions,  human  and  like  themselves. 
Indeed  in  this  main  part  of  religion,  a  true 
notion  of  God,  his  nature,  his  attributes, 
his  method  of  providence,  their  doctrine  is 
very  peccant,  representing  him,  in  his  nature 
and  actions,  very  unworthily.  Their  de¬ 
scriptions  concerning  the  state  of  men  after 
death  (that  main  and  principal  part  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  rest) 
whence  can  we  better  deduce  its  original, 
than  from  the  pagan  notions  or  stories  of  Ely¬ 
sium  and  Hades  ?  what  better  pattern  can  we 
find,  whence  that  paradise  of  corporeal  de¬ 
light,  or  rather  of  brutish  sensuality,  should 
be  transcribed,  which  any  man  sees  how 
poor  an  encouragement  it  is,  how  unworthy 
a  reward  to  virtue ;  yea,  how  much  it  is  apt 
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to  detract  from,  to  discourage  all  perform¬ 
ances  of  reason  and  honesty?  The  like  we 
might  say  of  the  punishments  (which  in  due 
correspondence  to  the  rewards  they  pro¬ 
pound)  they  only  or  chiefly  iuflict  upon  the 
body;  the  main  part,  it  seems,  of  which  a 
Mahometan  man  consists.  And  must  he  not 
be  very  stupid,  who  can  suffer  himself  to  be 
persuaded  that  such  conceits  (conceits  fa¬ 
vourable  indeed  to  pleasure,  and  indulgent 
to  the  flesh,  but  contrary  to  virtue,  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  spirit  and  reason  of  man)  should 
come  from  the  God  of  wisdom  and  holiness  ? 
Further,  how  Mahomet  was  inspired,  his 
stories  alone  will  evince;  stories  patched  up 
out  of  old  histories  corrupted,  mangled, 
and  transplaced ;  interlarded  with  fabulous 
legends,  contrary  to  all  probable  records  of 
history,  (the  names,  places,  times,  and  all 
the  circumstances  whereof  he  most  unskil¬ 
fully  changes  and  confounds)  yea  repugnant 
to  the  nature  and  possibility  of  things ;  so 
that  in  a  manner  every  tale  he  tells  is  an 
evident  argument  of  an  ignorant  and  an 
impudent  impostor ;  and  he  that  so  blunders 
and  falsifies  about  matters  of  fact,  who  will 
trust  him  in  matters  of  right  anil  reason  ? 
which  things,  if  it  were  worth  the  while, 
might  by  various  instances  be  showed ;  and 
you  may  every  where  receive  satisfaction 
therein.  The  like  might  be  said  concerning 
its  multitude  of  silly  ceremonies,  grounded 
on  no  reasonable  design,  nor  subservient 
to  any  purpose  of  virtue;  the  institution 
whereof  no  man  therefore,  without  injury 
to  the  divine  wisdom,  can  impute  thereto. 
Hut  I  shall  only  add  two  further  conside¬ 
rations  upon  this  matter :  one,  that  whatever 
is  good  or  plausible  in  this  religion  (such 
as  are  some  precepts  of  justice  and  charity, 
although  these  confined  amongthemselves), 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  taken  from 
Christianity,  which  being  senior  in  standing, 
may  (in  points  wherein  both  agree)  well  go 
for  the  mistress;  and  however,  that,  upon 
the  score  of  such  doctrines  or  laws,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  this  religion  came 
from  God ;  for  why  should  he  reveal  that 
again,  which  in  a  larger  extent,  upon  bet¬ 
ter  grounds,  with  more  advantage,  he  had 
declared  before ;  which  also  then  was  com¬ 
monly  embraced  and  acknowledged?  I  also 
observe,  that  this  religion,  by  its  own  free 
concessions,  doth  evidently  destroy  itself; 
for  it  admits  Christianity  once  to  have  been 
a  true  doctrine,  proceeding  from  and  at¬ 
tested  to  by  God ;  but  Christianity  did  ever 
declare  itself  to  be  a  general,  perpetual, 
perfect,  and  immutable  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  that  never  any  accessions  there¬ 
to,  any  alterations  thereof,  ought  to  be  made 
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or  admitted;  that  whatever  spirit,  coming 
after,  it  should  offer  to  innovate,  or  pretend 
to  new  discoveries  contrary  to,  or  different 
from  it,  must  be  suspected  of  delusion,  fore¬ 
telling  and  forewarning  against  such  en¬ 
deavours  that  should  appear,  as  fallacious 
and  mischievous :  this,  it  appears  (by  the 
writings  of  those  who  first  planted  Chris¬ 
tianity,  writings  which  no  man  in  his  wits 
can  question  to  be  theirs ;  being  through  a 
continual  uninterrupted  course  of  times, 
from  the  beginning,  by  general  consent  of 
both  friends  and  adversaries,  acknowledged 
and  attested  to  as  so ;  all  characters  within 
them  imaginably  proper  for  that  purpose, 
confirming  the  same  ;  as  also  by  the  current 
tradition  of  their  disciples,  immediate  and 
mediate,  extant  in  records  unquestionable, 
and  by  all  other  means  conceivable),  this,  I 
say,  it  most  plainly  appears,  was  one  grand 
doctrine  and  pretence  of  Christianity  at  first , 
w  hich  the  Mahometans  acknowledging  ori¬ 
ginally  true  and  divine  in  the  gross,  must 
consequently  grant  itself  to  be  an  imposture. 

And  thus  much  seems  sufficient  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  religion  not  to  be  of  a  divine 
extraction.  I  shall  next  proceed  to  consi¬ 
der  the  pretences  of  Judaism,  and  to  show 
that  neither  it  was  such  a  perfect  revelation 
as  we  proved  it  probable  God  would  vouch¬ 
safe  to  make.  But  that  shall  be  the  subject 
of  another  Discourse. 


ictith  in  Jesus  Cfjrist,  &r. 


SERMON  XV. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECTION  OF  THE  JEWISH 
RELIGION. 

Eph.  1.  13 _ In  whom  ye  also  (trusted), 

having  heard  the  word  of  truth ,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  your  salvation. 

That  it  is  probable  God  should  vouchsafe 
to  mankind  a  full  and  clear  declaration  of 
his  mind  and  will  concerning  their  duty  and 
their  welfare,  I  did  show  :  that  Paganism 
and  Mahometanism,  without  reason  and 
truth,  did  or  do  pretend  thereto,  I  also 
briefly  discoursed :  I  now  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  plea  which  Judaism  puts  in,  and 
to  make  good  that  neither  it  is  well  ground¬ 
ed  (which,  as  the  cause  deserves,  I  shall 
do  somewhat  more  largely.)  The  Jewish 
religion  we  acknowledge  had  its  birth  from 
the  revelation  and  appointment  of  God ;  its 
truth  and  its  goodness  we  do  not  call  in 
question  : m  but  yet,  looking  into  it,  we  shall 
find  it  in  many  respects  defective,  and  want¬ 
ing  the  conditions  due  to  such  a  revelation 
•  Hcb.  vii.  is,  is. 


as  we  require.  For  it  was  not  universal 
(neither  being  directed  to,  nor  fitted  for, 
the  nature  and  needs  of  mankind ;)  it  w'as 
not  full  and  complete,  it  was  not  designed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation  or  use. 

1.  First,  I  say,  this  revelation  was  not 
general ;  not  directed  to,  or  intended  for 
to  instruct  and  oblige  mankind  :  itself  ex¬ 
pressly  affirms  so  much ;  the  whole  tenor 
and  frame  thereof  shows  it;  so  do  all  the 
circumstances  of  its  rise  and  progress.  That 
it  was  intended  peculiarly  for  that  small 
nation,  possessing  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  earth ;  distinguished,  and  in¬ 
deed,  as  it  were,  concealed  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  both  on  purpose  and  in  effect ; 
for  it  so  remained  for  many  ages  (till  the 
Macedonian  first,  and  afterward  the  Roman 
conquests  opened  the  world,  and  disclosed 
them)  hid  in  a  solitary  obscurity ;  even  so 
far  as  to  scape  the  observation  of  the  most 
inquisitive  surveyors  of  the  earth,  the  most 
curious  searchers  into  the  customs  of  all 
people  (as  of  Herodotus  for  instance,  who, 
nicely  describing  the  places  and  manners  of 
the  people  all  about  them,  could  not  dis¬ 
cern  them,  and  takes  no  notice  of  them, 
although  for  their  peculiar  manners  other¬ 
wise  most  remarkable,  and  deserving  his 
mention  ;)  appears  by  express  passages  in 
their  law  and  holy  wrritings :  He  showetk 
his  v:ord  unto  Jacob ,  his  statutes  and  his 
judgments  unto  Israel;  he  hath  not  dealt 
so  with  any  nation;  and  his  judgments  they 
have  not  known  themj  It  is  plainly  affirmed 
that  God  did  make  that  discovery  of  his 
will  and  mind  peculiarly  to  that  people,  and 
to  no  other :  I  the  Lord  am  holy ,  and  have 
severed  you  from  other  people ,  that  ye  should 
be  mine,  saith  God  to  the  Jews  :  So  shall  we 
be  separated ,  I  and  thy  people ,  from  all  the 
people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth , 
saith  Moses  in  his  address  to  God :  Thou 
art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
The  Lord  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special 
people  unto  himself,  above  all  people  that 
are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,*  saith  Moses 
to  that  people:  which  passages  (together 
with  divers  others  of  the  same  import)  being 
used  to  engage  and  encourage  a  singular 
obedience,  do  plainly  say,  that  God  trans¬ 
acted  with  that  people  singly  and  separately 
from  all  other;  taking  them  on  purpose,  as 
it  were,  into  a  corner,  at  a  good  distance, 
and  beyond  hearing  of  others,  that  he  might 
there  signify  alone  to  them  his  pleasure, 
peculiarly  concerning  them.  Yea,  to  this 
purpose,  of  maintaining  a  distance  and  dis- 

•  Lev.  xx.  2G ;  Exod.  xxxiii.  1C,  They  were  not  to 
marry,  not  to  trade,  to  converse,  Krc.  —  I’idc  Grot,  in 
ICcflug.  i>.  130.— Dcut.  vii.  C;  xiv.  2. 

,  6  Tsai,  cxlvii.  10,  20. 
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tinction  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  divers 
of  their  laws  were  appointed ;  as  not  only 
the  nature  of  such  laws  doth  imply,  but 
words  annexed  to  them  sometimes  express : 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God ,  ichich  have  sepa¬ 
rated  you  from  other  people;  ye  shall  there¬ 
fore  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and 
unclean .c  Whence  St.  Paul  calls  their  law 
p.t<T070i%ov  ipDayptotj,  a  partition  wall,  that 
fenced  that  nation,  and  severed  it  from 
others ; d  and  an  enmity,  being  framed  to 
set  them  in  distance  and  variance  from  the 
rest  of  men.  That  whole  business  also  of 
this  constitution  is  frequently  styled  a  co¬ 
venant,  made ,  not  between  God  and  man¬ 
kind,  but  between  God  and  that  single 
nation ;  *  a  covenant  in  formal  terms  men¬ 
tioning  them,  and  them  only;  sealed  with 
marks  and  characters  peculiar  to  them : 
requiring  conditions  and  duties  possible  or 
proper  only  for  them  to  perform ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  promises  only  suitable  to  them;  pro¬ 
pounding  rewards  which  they  only  were 
capable  to  receive,  and  punishments  which 
they  only  could  undergo.  Hear ,  O  Israel , 
is  the  usual  style,  according  to  which  those 
laws  are  directed:  lam  the  Lord  thy  God , 
which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt / 
is  the  introduction  to  the  Decalogue  itself 
(which  among  all  parts  of  that  law  looks 
fairest  toward  a  general  importance  and 
obligation  ;  which  yet  is  so  specially  di¬ 
rected,  and  is  indeed  peculiarly  called  the 
covenant  between  God  and  that  people ;  * 
viz.  synecdochically,  as  being  the  principal 
part  directive  of  their  duty.)  In  the  body 
of  the  laws  itself,  there  is  often  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  who  were  bound  to 
observe  it,  and  others  that  were  not;  be¬ 
tween  brethren  and  strangers ;  between  He¬ 
brews  and  aliens;  with  duties  suited  and 
limited  in  regard  to  that  distinction  (as  in 
the  cases  of  remitting  debts ,  releasing  ser¬ 
vants ,  exacting  use ,  and  the  like :)  there 
are  enjoined  duties,  which  others  could  not 
properly  or  decently  perform ;  such  as  ob¬ 
servation  of  feasts  in  commemoration  and 
thankfulness  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  that 
nation ; h  as  also  others  which  could  not  be 
observed  by  all  men  with  any  possibility  or 
convenience ;  such  as  those  of  repairing 
thrice  a-year  to  one  certain  place,  estab¬ 
lished  for  God’s  worship  ;  of  bringing  tithes 
and  oblations  thither,  and  the  like;  neither 
was  the  number  of  Priests  and  Levites,  set 
apart  for  God’s  service,  proportioned  other- 

e  Lev.  xx.  24.  d  Eph.  ii.  14.  c  Deut.  iv.  13; 
xxix.  14,  25,  &c.  f  Deut.  iv.  1 ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  3,  See. ; 

PaaL  lxxxi.  8.  e  Deut.  iv.  13  ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  28. 

h  Deut.  xvii.  15  \  i.  1C ;  Exod.  xxii.  25  :  Deut.  xv.  3, 12; 
Lev.  xxv.  47,  Sec. ;  Deut  xvi.  1,  1C;  xlv.  21,  &C. ; 
Exod.  xxiii.  19,  &c. 


wise,  than  in  respect  to  that  one  people. 
The  encouragements  also  and  rewards  pro¬ 
mised  to  obedience  do  incommunicably  per¬ 
tain  to  them,  as  also  the  discouragements 
from,  and  punishments  for,  disobedience; 
a  long  and  prosperous  enjoyment  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  the  meed  set  before 
them,  if  they  should  obey  and  make  good 
their  part  of  the  covenant ;  a  dispossession 
thereof,  or  affliction  in  it,  was  the  punish¬ 
ment  threatened,  if  they  should  presume 
to  disobey  and  violate  those  engagements : 
Ye  shall  loalk  in  all  the  laws  which  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  commanded  you ;  that  ye  may 
live ,  and  that  it  may  be  well  toith  you ;  and 
that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in  the  land 
which  ye  possess.  Hear  therefore ,  O  Israel , 
and  observe  to  do  it ;  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily ,  as 
the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised 
thee ,  in  the  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey.*  Such  were  the  promises  exciting 
to  obedience ;  and  the  threatenings  deter¬ 
ring  from  disobedience  were  answerable, 
as  every  where  in  their  law  and  story  is 
visible. 

I  may  also  hereto  add,  that  as  the  laws 
and  rites  of  this  religion  were  designed  only 
for  this  people,  as  they  did  only  agree  to 
their  circumstances ;  so  they  were  only 
suited  to  their  inclinations  and  their  capa¬ 
cities;  their  inclinations,  which  were  very 
stubborn  and  perverse ;  their  capacities, 
which  were  very  low  and  gross,  as  their 
own  prophets  do  upon  many  occasions  af¬ 
firm  and  complain ;  being  dissentaneous 
and  repugnant  to  the  common  humour  and 
genius  of  mankind:  so  experience  disco¬ 
vered  them  to  be,  when  they  became  more 
apparent  and  observable ;  Judceortun  mos 
absurdus ,  sordidusque  (The  Jewish  way  of 
life  is  uncouth  and  sordid ,  was  Tacitus  his 
censure;  Hist.  v.  5),  and,  They  run  counter 
to  all  men,  was  St.  Paul's  imputation  on 
that  people,  1  Thess.  ii.  15;  to  which  the 
general  conceit  of  men  concerning  them 
did  agree  ;  so  little  plausible  or  probable 
was  their  way,  so  liable  to  dislike  and 
contempt :  which  argues  it  unfit  to  be  com¬ 
mended  by  the  God  of  wisdom  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind. 

By  which  and  many  other  like  consider¬ 
ations  obvious  enough,  may  appear,  that 
this  dispensation  w;is  not  (either  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  nature  or  in  its  design)  general, 
or  such  as  respected  the  main  body  of 
mankind,  but  rather  very  particular  and 
restrained;  designedly  restrained  to  the 

*  Deut.  v.  33 ;  vi.  3,  Src.,  Moses  novos  ritus,  contra- 
riosque  cseteris  mortalibus  indidit.  —  Tac.  5,  Csotera 
instituta  sinistra,  iuida  pruvitate  valucrc. 
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obligation  and  use  of  one  place  or  people, 
if  compared  to  the  world  of  men,  incon¬ 
siderably  narrow  and  small  (the  fewest  of 
all  people  God  himself  says  they  were.) 
That,  in  fine,  this  constitution  had  only 
the  nature  of  a  municipal  law,  imposing 
burdens  and  indulging  privileges  upon  one 
city  or  territory ; 1  not  of  a  common  civil 
sanction,  established  for  the  obligation,  use, 
and  benefit  of  the  whole  commonwealth, 
or  empire  subject  to  the  Almighty  King. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  reason  to  be  taken 
for  such  a  revelation  as  we  argued  needful 
for  us,  and  to  be  expected  from  him,  who , 
as  the  Psalmist,  as  reason,  as  experience 
tells  us,  is  good  to  all ,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works;)  from  him, 
who  is  the  common  Father  of  all,  and,  as 
St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  hath  made  of  one 
blood  ran  eStt!  the  whole  nation  and 

commonwealth  of  mankind;  from  him,  who 
cannot  be  in  affection  anywise  fond  or  par¬ 
tial,  a  respecter  of  persons  or  of  nations, 
as  St.  Paul  in  the  second  to  the  Romans, 
and  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts  also  implies.* 
From  him,  who  is  not  only  the  Maker,  but, 
as  our  apostle  also  styles  him,  the  Saviour 
of  all  men;  and,  as  even  the  Hebrew  Wise 
Man  asserts,  careth  for  all  alike;  being 
desirous  that  all  men  should  be  saved ,  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish ,  but  that  all 
men  should  come  to  repentance .'  From  him, 
who  is  not  only  i or  <piX ea.a»v,  (a 
lover  of  Jews,  or  of  Greeks ;)  but  i 

a  lover  of  men;  and  a 

lover  of  souls  :m  who,  lastly,  is  not  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only ,  but  of  the  Gentiles  also," 
as  St.  Paul  urges  this  argument ;  and  as 
also  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  voice 
of  nature  doth  declare:  from  this  God,  I 
say,  so  disposed,  so  related  toward  us  all, 
so  equally  concerned  in  regard  to  us  ;*  so 
impartial  in  his  affection,  so  unconfined 
in  his  bounty ;  we  should  have  reason  to 
expect  rather  no  revelation  at  all,  than 
one  so  scant,  and  pinched  in  such  narrow 
bounds;  so  ill  proportioned  to  the  glory 
due  to  himself,  to  the  need  and  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  cannot  reasonably  imagine 
that  he  should  contract  the  effects  of  his 
goodness,  or  the  manifestations  of  his  glory, 
to  so  slender  a  parcel  of  mankind  (no  bet¬ 
ter  qualified,  no  more  deserving  such  spe¬ 
cial  regard,  than  the  rest;11  as  himself,  to 
repress  their  fond  conceits,  and  probably 

•  Plat.  Theuet. — oihtif  &the  bitrvous  utB^oj*roi{, 

•  Deut.  vil.  7.  1  Psal.  cxlv.  8.  *  Acts  xvii.  2G, 

F*ng  of  the  world,  the  Judge  of  the  earth  ;  Horn.  ii. ; 
Acts  x.  31.  «  1  Tim.  iv.  10  ;  ii.  4  ;  Wisd.  vi.  7,  1 1, 

33,  Ko. ;  2  Pet.  lii.  9.  m  Tit.  iii.  1 ;  Wisd.  xi.  2G. 
■  Korn.  iii.  29.  0  Dcut.  ix.  4. 


in  way  of  anticipation,  to  intimate  his  de¬ 
sign  of  further  extending  that  favour  in 
due  season  to  others,  who  might  pretend 
thereto  with  as  much  right  and  reason  as 
themselves,  doth  sometime  declare. p)  That 
he,  who  hath  freely  dispensed  the  influences 
of  sun  and  stars  to  all  alike,  should  cause 
the  light  of  his  heavenly  truth  to  shine,  as 
it  were,  but  into  one  small  closet  of  his 
spacious  house ;  leaving  all  the  rest,  so 
many  stately  rooms  thereof,  encompassed 
with  shades  of  ignorance  and  error ;  that 
he  should  pour  down  the  showers  of  his 
blessings  spiritual  (otherwise  than  he  hath 
done  those  natural)  upon  one  only  scarce 
discernible  spot  of  ground  ;  letting  all  the 
world  beside  (like  a  desert  of  sand)  lie 
parched  with  drought,  overspread  with  de¬ 
solation  and  barrenness. 

This  revelation,  therefore,  was  not  in 
this  respect  sufficient;  wanting  in  its  na¬ 
ture  and  design  that  due  condition  of  ge¬ 
nerality  and  amplitude. f  But, 

2.  Further;  As  this  revelation  was  par¬ 
ticular,  so  was  it  also  partial ;  as  God  did 
not  by  it  speak  his  mind  to  all,  so  did  he 
not  therein  speak  out  all  his  mind.  Our 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  chargeth  it  with 
blameableness  (o’  vpum  riv  if  the 

first  covenant  had  been  blameless ; q)  with 
imperfection,  with  weakness,  with  impro- 
fitableness  (aSirniris  fiv  yiep  yivirai  vpoayot/aris 
to  avTTt;  uerQivi;  jta)  aowfpsXe s  oud'iv 

ya.^  IriXiiurtv  i  vipoos"  There  is  made  an  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  precedent  commandment  for  the 
weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof :  for 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect ;  { )  he  means 
all  this  in  degree,  and  in  comparison  to 
what  was  possible,  and  in  some  respects 
needful.  Which  charge  may  be  easily  made 
good  (a  priori ),  considering  both  the  parts 
thereof  which  direct,  and  those  which  ex¬ 
cite  to  practice;  together  with  the  means 
and  aids  enabling  and  facilitating  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws  or  rules  enjoined ;  also 
(a  posteriori ),  if  we  regard  the  fruits  and 
effects  thereof.  Surveying  first,  I  say,  the 
directive  part,  we  may  observe  both  a 
redundancy  in  things  circumstantial  or 
exterior,  and  a  defectiveness  in  things  sub¬ 
stantial  and  interior;  there  be  ritual  insti¬ 
tutions  in  vast  number  very  nicely  described 
and  strongly  pressed;  the  observation  of 
times  and  places,  the  distinction  of  meats 
and  of  habits  (touch  not.  taste  not ,  handle 

f  ’En  -rrs  vec>.ocieL<  o  tcu.o;  txiiro ,  in  ou  r ohX*.  a^ijrrc 
roXirtixf  r,  in  ilorayotyr,  tou  Oa'ou  JJ*,  in  *cif 

bixot  tx  roc*ecyyi>.,uccToc,  in  to  yctXoc,  in  o  truth  ptypycf, 
in  0  in  ©  rvtroft  xu't  i  extu.  —  Chrys,  turn,  vi. 

Or.  41. 

J  1  k-lv  vii.  18;  Gal.  iii.  21,  ov  hytuuito;  ^orotuv. 
Rom.  viii.  3,  TO  a^aro*  roy  v,  it  u»  ><rditu. 

f  Matt.  v.  45.  **  Hcb.  viii.  7. 
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not,7)  corporeal  cleansings  and  purgations ; 
modalities  of  exterior  performance  in  sacri¬ 
fices  and  oblations,  those  ybiKa.iUfji%ret  caoKcs 
(justifications  of  the  mere  flesh,  that  only 
concerned  the  body  or  outward  man,  and 
could  not  perfect  the  observer’s  conscience ; 
could  neither  satisfy  or  edify  his  mind  and 
inward  man),  we  see  with  extreme  punc¬ 
tuality  prescribed  and  enjoined,  some  of 
them  under  very  heavy  penalties  (of  utter 
extermination  and  excision.  While  moral 
duties  (duties  of  justice  and  charity,  yea  of 
temperance  and  sobriety  itself)  and'spiri- 
tual  devotions  (so  exceedingly  more  agree¬ 
able  to  rational  nature,  and  which  could 
not  but  be  much  more  pleasing  to  God) 
"  ere  more  sparingly  delivered  in  precept, 
les>  clearly  explained,  not  so  fullv  urged 
*  rational  inducements,  nor  in  a  due 
proportion  guarded  with  rewards.  Many 
things  were  plainly  permitted,  or  tacit!  v 
connived  at  (as  polygamy  and  divorce,  some 
kinds  of  retaliation,  cursing,  revenge ;  some 
degrees  of  uncharitableness)  which  even 
natural  reason  dislikes,  or  condemns.  So 
faulty  was  that  dispensation,  as  to  the  part 
thereof  directive  of  life;  and  it  was  no  less 
in  that  part,  which  promotes  and  secures 
good  practice,  by  applying  fit  excitements 
to  obedience,  and  fit  restraints  from  dis¬ 
obedience;  rightly  managing  those  great 
instruments  and  springs  of  human  activity, 
natural  courage,  hope,  and  fear.  Nothing 
so  damps  men’s  alacrity  in  endeavour,  as 
desperation  or  diffidence  of  good  success ; 
nothing  so  quickens  it,  as  a  confidence  or 
strong  presumption  thereof:  and  how  then 
could  they  be  very  earnest  in  endeavours 
to  please  God,  who  were  not  assured  of 
(yea,  had  so  much  reason  to  diffide  in) 
God  s  placability  and  readiness,  upon  re¬ 
pentance,  to  forgive  sins  wilfully  and  pre¬ 
sumptuously  committed,  such  as  no  man 
surely  lives  altogether  free  from?  The  not 
opening  a  door  of  mercy  seems  discou¬ 
raging  and  apt  to  slacken  performance  of 
duty ;  what  was  then  the  shutting  it  up  close, 
the  bolting  it  with  that  iron  bar.  Cursed 
**  t,e  that  abides  not  in  all  things  written  in 
this  low  to  do  them;'  which  at  least  will 
exclude  assurance,  will  quash  the  hopes 
of  mercy  ; 1  will  consequently  enervate  the 
sinews  of  care  and  industry  in  serving  God. 
Neither  were  the  rewards  of  either  kind 
(those  that  spurred  to  obedience,  those  that 
stopped  from  disobedience)  in  measure  or 
in  kind  such  as  the  reason  of  things  doth 
afford  and  require.  They  were  only  tem¬ 
poral,  and  chiefly  corporeal  or  sensible; 

'  Heb.  i*.  0,  10.  ■  neut.  xxvii.  SG. 

‘  Gal.  iii.  10, 
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such  as  belonged  to  the  outward  state  of 
this  transitory  life,  which  neither  can  de¬ 
serve  much  regard,  nor  are  apt  to  have 
great  efficacy  :*  for  who  will  in  effect,  why 
should  any  man  in  reason,  highly  value  the 
accommodations  of  this  short  and  uncertain 
life?  who  Mill,  M-ho  should  be,  greatly 
terrified  with  the  inconveniences  thereof? 
whom,  probably ,  would  such  considerations 
sufficiently  animate  to  encounter  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  perils,  the  difficulties,  the  troubles, 
and  the  disgraces,  to  which  often  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue  is  exposed  ?  whom  would  they 
guard  from  the  enchantments  of  pleasure, 
profit,  and  honour,  alluring  men  to  sin? 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  how  improper  an 
encouragement,  how  unworthy  a  recom¬ 
pense  are  they  for  the  labours  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  virtue  1  incomparably  better  surely, 
more  worthy  of  regard,  and  more  effectual 
upon  man’s  reason,  more  apt  to  produce 
and  to  promote  real  virtue  and  hearty  piety, 
are  the  rewards  concerning  the  future  state 
of  our  immortal  soul ;  which  yet  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  M-hether  that  law  doth  ever  mention  ; 
it  is  plain  it  doth  not  clearly  propound  and 
apply  them.  Indeed  as  to  evident  discovery 
concerning  the  immortality  of  man’s  soul, 
or  the  future  state,  so  material  a  point  of 
religion,  of  so  grand  moment  and  influence 
upon  practice,  even  the  Gentile  theology, 
assisted  by  ancient  common  tradition,  seems 
to  have  outgone  the  Jewish,  grounding 
upon  their  revealed  law ;  the  pagan  priests 
more  expressly  taught,  more  frequently  in¬ 
culcated  arguments  drawn  from  thence, 
than  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  a  plain  instance 
and  argument  of  the  imperfection  of  this 
religion, 

I  subjoin,  God’s  not  thereby  (in  an  or¬ 
dinary  certain  way ,  according  to  any  pact 
or  promise)  affording  or  exhibiting  such 
interior  influences  of  grace  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  as,  considering  the  natural  frailty, 
blindness,  and  impotency  of  men,  appears 
necessary  to  render  them  obedient  to  the 
rules  ot  duty,  to  guide  them  in  the  ways 
of  truth  and  goodness,  to  free  them  from 
error  and  sin,  to  shield  and  animate  them 
against  temptation;  is  a  main  defect  in 
that  religion ;  apt  to  breed  fear  in  the  on¬ 
set  upon  duty,  to  nourish  doubt  in  the  per¬ 
formance  thereof,  to  settle  despair  upon  a 
fall  or  defeat.  It  presented  to  men’s  eyes 
the  obligation  to  duty,  the  difficulty  there¬ 
of,  the  danger  of  transgressing  it,  but  did 
not  only  represent  the  means  requisite  to 
perform.  And  what  can  be  more  dis- 
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couraging  or  discomforting,  than  to  see 
oneself,  upon  great  peril  and  penalty, 
obliged  to  that,  which  is  apparently  very 
hard,  or ,  considering  his  strength,  impos¬ 
sible,  no  help  or  support  being  visible? 
especially  joining  the  consideration  before 
touched,  that  no  evasion  by  pardon,  no 
rise  by  repentance  doth  appear.  Whence 
\ve  may  well  infer,  that  indeed,  in  effect, 
this  dispensation  was  what  St.  Paul  calls 
it,  iiaxmla  fewTw,  and  5ra«w'!t  xa-raxeitnas, 
a  ministry  of  death  and  condemnation;  a 
subjection  to  a  curse;  a  killing  letter;  bear¬ 
ing  nothing  less  in  the  looks  and  language 
thereof,  than  certain  death  and  unavoid¬ 
able  ruin ;  °  a  lying  under  insupportable 
slavery,  both  to  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  sin.  If  thou  doest  ill ,  sin  lietk  at  the 
door. 

Neither,  in  discoursing  thus,  do  we  lay 
any  misbeseeming  imputation  upon  God, 
the  author  of  that  religion ;  v  the  making 
so  imperfect  a  revelation  nowise  being  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  or  his 
justice.  As  for  a  time  he  might  withhold 
the  declaration  of  his  mind  to  all  mankind, 
so  might  he,  upon  the  same  or  like  grounds 
of  wise  counsel,  forbear  to  declare  some 
part  thereof  to  that  people :  no  special  rea¬ 
son  appears  that  could  oblige,  that  might  in 
duce  him  not  to  be  reserved,  as  well  in  part 
to  these  few  men,  as  in  whole  to  those,  all 
the  rest  of  men ;  yea,  there  be  good  reasons 
assignable,  why  the  divine  wisdom  should 
be  then  so  sparing  of  its  mind,  why  God 
should  only  show  his  back  parts,  as  it  were, 
to  Moses,  and  not  let  him  see  his  face;  not 
discover  all  of  his  nature  and  of  his  pleasure 
to  him ;  why  then  he  should  seem  to  delight 
in,  to  lav  so  much  stress  on  those  carnal  and 
ceremonious  observances ;  why  he  should 
forbear  to  exact  that  height  of  spiritual  duty, 
and  not  draw  men  to  compliance  with  the 
best  motives  of  pure  reason.  A  dawning 
of  light  perhaps  more  became  that  morning 
of  times  than  a  meridian  brightness;  that 
infancy  of  the  world  was  not,  it  may  be, 
ripe  for  a  more  deep  and  perfect  instruc¬ 
tion;  that  nation,  however,  to  whose  state, 
to  whose  disposition  and  capacity,  those  laws 
and  institutions  were  adapted,  was  verv  unfit 
for  the  highest  and  hardest  lessons.  For  a 
nation,  it  was  (as  from  infallible  hands  we 
have  it)  not  wise,  or  considerate;  not  grave 
or  constant;  not  meek,  or  pliable;  but  a 
very  stupid  and  heady,  a  very  fickle  and  hu¬ 
mourous,  a  very  froward  and  stubborn  ge¬ 
neration  of  men :  They  are  a  nation  void  of 
counsel,  neither  is  there  any  understanding , 
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was  said  of  them  at  first  by  him  who  de¬ 
livered  their  law,  or  rather  by  God  himself, 
who  enjoined  it:  w  and,  I  knew  that  thou  art 
obstinate ,  and  thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew ,  and 
thy  brow  brass;  I  have  even  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  declared  it  to  thee ,  saith  the  prophet 
concerning  the  house  of  Jacob ;  x  alluding, 
it  seems,  to  those  many  passages  in  the  law 
where  they  are  termed  a  stiffnecked  people: 
uncapable  thence  both  of  the  finest  notions 
and  the  more  rigorous  precepts ; y  like  chil¬ 
dren,  by  reason  of  the  grossness  of  their 
apprehension,  and  the  unruliness  of  their 
passion,  they  were  not  otxaoi  aKgOutrcci,  pro - 
per  auditors ,  of  a  more  pure  and  accurate 
discipline ;  wherefore  as  such  the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  was  pleased  to  deal 
with  them ;  dispensing  with  the  infirmities 
of  their  age,  condescending  to  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  their  capacities,  feeding  them  with 
milk,  alluring  them  with  petty  shows, 
scaring  them  with  frightful  appearances, 
indulging  them  innocent  trifles,  pastimes, 
and  sports  ;  so  tempering  his  ordinances 
as  might  best  serve  to  keep  them  in  good 
humour;  to  draw  and  entice  them  easily 
unto  somewhat  good,  to  curb  and  restrain 
them  from  mischief.  Whence  St.  Paul  calls 
those  institutions  with  good  reason  elements 
(poor  and  mean  elements ,  and  elements  of  the 
world;  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  disci¬ 
pline.1  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  first  age, 
and  the  meanest  rank  ;  such  as  vulgar  and 
silly  people  were  fit  to  learn,  and  able  to 
practise ;)  with  good  reason  he  calls  the  law  a 
pedagogue ,  that  by  instilling  into  those 
(those  infants ,a  or  little  children,  so  also 
he  terms  them),  some  imperfect  notions  of 
truth  ;  by  keeping  them  in  some  good  order, 
did  prepare  them  for  a  higher  instruction, 
did  predispose  them  toward  a  better  course 
of  life.  Indeed,  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  such  variety  of  superficial  "formalities 
might  well  agree  to  childish  and  plebeian 
fancies :  but  to  men  of  somew7hat  elevated 
minds,  and  well  improved  reason ;  of  sound 
judgment,  and  large  experience ;  who  had 
tasted,  and  could  relish,  rational  enter¬ 
tainments  (and  such  in  some  measure  and 
comparatively  are  men  generally  born  and 
brought  up  in  countries  and  places  where 
civility  hath  obtained ;  at  least  they  are 
capable  of  being  so,  fit  means  being  used 
to  render  them  so),  they  must  needs  be  in¬ 
sipid  and  disgustful.  In  the  study  of  truth 
and  practice  of  virtue,  there  are  alluring 
beauties  and  sweetnesses;  which  it  cannot 
but  displease  him,  who  hath  seen  and  felt 
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them,  to  be  diverted  from  by  an  obligation 
to  attend  so  precisely  upon  such  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  petty,  circumstantial,  exterior  ob¬ 
servances;  to  be  forced,  I  say, to  chew  such 
husks  of  things,  to  him  who  thereby  must 
neglect  so  delicious  kernels,  cannot  but  be 
grievous  and  irksome.  Wiser  men  are 
never  much  affected  with  laborious  and  te¬ 
dious  pomps ;  they  are  designed  always  to 
amuse  children  and  the  common  sort.  I 
add,  that  this  dispensation  was  suited  not 
only  to  the  childish  fancy,  but  to  the  slavish 
spirit  of  that  people ;  who,  having  in  them 
little  of  ingenuity,  or  willingness  freely  to 
do  good,  would  be  apt  to  wax  not  only 
dronish  and  lazy,  but  sturdy  and  insolent, 
had  they  not  been  kept  under,  and  inured  to 
something  of  burden  and  toil.  Such  all 
wise  men  know  to  be  the  proper  course  of 
managing  people  of  slavish  temper  ;  but  to¬ 
ward  men  of  a  disposition  more  ingenuous, 
tractable,  and  free,  such  as  commonly  men 
civilized  and  well  governed  are  or  may  be¬ 
come,  such  a  proceeding  were  incongruous ; 
they  will  either  refuse  to  undergo  such  un¬ 
necessary  burdens,  or  bear  them  unwilling¬ 
ly  ;  their  obedience  will  be  none,  or  lame,  or 
unkindly  and  heartless.  God  therefore  dealt 
according  to  wisdom  with  the  Jews,  when 
he  imposed  such  burdens  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  when  he  pinched  their  stiff  necks  with 
such  vokes,  when  he  detained  them  in  such 
fetters ;  so  they  were,  and  so  they  are  truly 
called  by  our  apostles  ;  burdens  intolerably 
heavy;  yokes  very  galling  and  vexatious; 
fetters  very  strait  and  grievous  ;b  which  they 
reasonably  therefore  reckon  it  a  very  valu¬ 
able  privilege  and  benefit,  purchased  by  our 
Saviour  for  us,  to  be  loosed  from.  Hut  such 
a  dispensation  could  not  be  convenient  for 
the  rational  nature  in  common  and  for  per¬ 
petuity:  it  neither  becomes  God  himself, 
who  will  not  without  need  or  profit  vex  his 
creatures;  who  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  with 
performances  of  so  mean  a  sort ;  who  ne¬ 
cessarily  doth  affect  services  of  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  nature  and  importance  (those  spiritual 
services  of  love,  reverence,  and  gratitude, 
of  purity,  righteousness,  and  goodness.) 
It  doth  not  suit  man,  not  being  apt  to  per¬ 
fect  his  nature,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  his 
mind.  As  he,  by  the  improvement  and  use 
of  his  reason,  will  easily  discern  the  small 
worth  of  such  performances,  so  will  he  not 
readily  comply  with  them  without  regret ; 
but  will  soon  apprehend  the  matter  to  be 
indeed,  as  St.  Paul  represents  it,  that  an 
obligation  to  such  rites  is  a  bund  against  us 
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he  may  expect  to  be  wiped  out  and  cancel¬ 
led  ; c  that  a  law  consisting  of  such  precepts 
hath  an  enmity,  or  repugnance  to  his  nature ; 
that  such  a  dispensation  is  a  pupillage ,  and 
a  slavery ,  which  he  earnestly  must  desire 
to  be  redeemed  and  emancipated  from.d 

Thus  doth  this  revelation  upon  many 
respects,  grounded  on  the  very  intrinsic 
nature  thereof,  appear  partial  and  imper¬ 
fect  ;  and  consequently  not  such  as  that 
which  we  reasonably  may  expect  from  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 

It  is  true,  which  some  may  deem  an  ob¬ 
jection  against  our  discourse,  but  I  should 
rather  take  for  a  good  confirmation  there¬ 
of,  that  God  did  afterward  annex  some 
labels,  as  it  were,  to  this  deed ;  that  he 
imparted  by  degrees  further  manifestations 
of  light  and  grace  to  that  people,  by  the 
instructions,  and  by  the  exemplary  prac¬ 
tices  of  prophets  and  holy  men  raised  up 
among  them  by  his  especial  instinct  and 
order ;  in  a  manner  and  upon  occasions 
extraordinary.  The  prophets  frequently 
declared  that  God  had  not  much  delight  in 
those  ceremonious  observances;  nor  would 
accept  them  otherwise  than  as  proceeding 
from  good  dispositions  of  mind,  and  as  ac¬ 
companied  with  practices  of  moral  duty  and 
more  spiritual  piety :  that  he  chiefly  did 
require  of  them  frearty  reverence  toward 
himself,  and  submission  to  his  will ;  strict 
justice,  and  tender  charity  toward  their 
neighbours ;  meekness  and  patience  in  their 
behaviour ;  temperance  and  sobriety  in  all 
their  conversation.'  By  them  also  he  dis¬ 
covered  more  of  his  gracious  disposition, 
and  of  his  merciful  intentions  toward  them ; 
that  he  would  not  be  extremely  rigorous  in 
punishing  the  transgressions  of  his  law ; 
that  he  would  not  refuse  pardon  to  the 
most  grievous  sins,  not  remain  irrecon¬ 
cilable  toward  the  most  heinous  offenders, 
upon  their  sincere  repentance  and  amend¬ 
ment  of  life.  By  the  practices  of  holy  men 
he  also  showed,  that  the  rigour  of  that 
ceremonious  law  was  mitigable ;  that  in 
some  cases  its  obligation  might  he  relaxed, 
and  its  observance  dispensed  with  ;  that  a 
service  more  refined  and  rational  was  espe¬ 
cially  acceptable  to  God ; r  that  he  loved  a 
purer  devotion,  a  perfecter  righteousness, 
a  higher  charity,  than  such  as  the  letter  of 
their  law  prescribed.*  By  them  also  he 
intimated,  which  their  devotions  plainly 
infer,  that  he  not  only  exacted  such  duties, 
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but  was  ready  to  afford  them  his  assistance 
to  the  performing  them ;  by  teaching  and 
admonishing  them  within  ;  enlightening 
their  minds,  and  inflaming  their  affections ; 
directing,  exciting,  and  quickening  them 
to  obedience.  Thus  did  that  morning  of 
divine  knowledge,  from  the  first  dawning, 
by  degrees  grow  more  lightsome ;  yet  never 
arrived  to  a  perfect  day-light ;  the  shadow's 
were  not  quite  dispersed ;  the  whole  horizon 
of  heavenly  truth  was  not  disclosed  there¬ 
by.  Even  those  arbitrary  and  extraordinary 
dispensations  of  further  instruction  are  so 
many  good  arguments,  that  God  did  not 
primarily  intend  the  Jewish  law  for  a  com¬ 
plete  delivery  of  his  mind ;  his  reserving 
so  much  to  be  upon  occasion  detected,  im¬ 
plied  that  more  still  might  rest  behind ; 
accordingly,  as  indeed  we  see,  that  the 
future  state,  and  immortality  itself,  was  not 
by  the  prophets  fully  brought  to  light ;  that 
the  better  covenant,  established  upon  bet¬ 
ter  assurances,  was  not  yet  revealed ;  that 
all  means  requisite  for  the  glory  of  God, 
for  the  good  of  man,  were  not  thoroughly 
provided  for.h 

Of  which  conclusion  we  shall  add  this 
one  further  probation,  that  Judaism  did 
not  serve,  in  effect,  sufficiently  to  better 
men’s  lives ;  to  qualify  a  competent  number 
of  men  for  God’s  favour,  or  for  their  own 
happiness;  by  disposing  their  minds  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  true  sanctity,  piety,  and 
righteousness  acceptable  to  God,  profit¬ 
able  to  human  society,  perfective  of  man’s 
nature.  It  is  a  point  that  St.  Paid  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  insisteth  much  upon, 
and  excellently  applies  to  this  same  purpose. 
The  Jews  were  highly  conceited  of  their 
way,  scorning  the  rest  of  men  as  altogether 
ignorant  of  God’s  will,  and  uncapable  of 
his  favour ;  but  St.  Paul  represses  their 
arrogance,  by  showing  the  difference  was 
not  so  great,  as  they  imagined,  between 
them  and  others,  not  even  in  those  respects; 
for  that  the  special  revelation,  which  they 
were  so  proud  of,  had  not  produced  effects 
considerably  better  in  them,  than  the  light 
of  reason  and  the  law  of  nature  (means  so 
despicable  in  their  esteem)  had  brought 
forth  in  others ; 1  which  charge  being  made 
good,  it  is  evident  they  had  no  reason  to 
prize  their  way  so  much  ;  or  to  confide  there¬ 
in,  as  perfect ;  as  thoroughly,  in  the  best 
manner,  and  in  reasonable  measure,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  qualify  them  for  God’s  favour,  or 
to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  happiness ; 
yea,  it  is  plain,  upon  that  supposition,  in 
some  respects  their  way  had  the  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  made  their  condition  worse  than 
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that  of  other  men ;  rendering  their  faults 
more  grievous  and  inexcusable,  more  pro¬ 
voking  God’s  displeasure  against  them; 
especially  seeing,  upon  the  tenor  of  their 
religion,  they  had  scarce  any  better  ground 
to  presume  of  pardon  or  impunity,  than 
other  men  had  from  instincts  of  nature, 
from  rational  conjecture.  Now  that  such 
a  charge  upon  them  is  no  slander,  we  need 
no  other  probations  than  what  the  continual 
stream  of  their  own  histories  doth  repre¬ 
sent  concerning  their  manners ;  than  the 
many  full  and  plain  testimonies  of  their 
own  prophets  concerning  them  ;  than  the 
extreme  punishments  by  divine  justice  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them ;  than  the  common  re¬ 
putation  they  have  continually  had  among 
men,  grounded  upon  experience.  What  is 
their  history  but  one  continued  tragedy,  as 
it  were,  setting  out  the  various  strange 
rebellions  and  apostacies  of  that  people, 
with  the  miserable  consequences  proceed¬ 
ing  from  them  ?  What  do  their  prophetical 
writings  contain  beside  pathetical  expostu¬ 
lations,  severe  reproofs,  dreadful  comtni- 
nations  of  judgment  upon  them,  for  their 
prodigious  impieties,  iniquities,  and  lewd¬ 
nesses;  general  in  extension  over  all  per¬ 
sons,  excessive  in  degree,  by  no  means 
curable  or  corrigible  ?  Run  ye  to  and  fro 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (Jerusalem, 
that  place  of  universal  concourse,  the  heart 
of  that  nation,  the  special  seat  and  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  their  religion),  see  now  and  know , 
and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof ,  if  ye 
can  find  a  man ,  if  there  be  any  that  executetk 
judgment ,  that  seeketh  the  truth ,  and  I  will 
pardon  it ,  says  Jeremiah,  v.  1.  There  is  a 
conspiracy  of  her  prophets  in  the  midst  there¬ 
of  (of  Jerusalem),  like  a  roaring  lion  raven¬ 
ing  the  prey ;  her  priests  have  violated  my 
law,  and  have  profaned  my  holy  things;  her 
princes  are  like  wolves;  the  people  of  the 
land  have  used  oppression  and  exercised  rob¬ 
bery  :  and  I  sought  for  a  mun  among  them , 
that  should  make  up  the  hedge ,  and  stand  in 
the  gap  before  me  for  the  land ,  that  I  should 
not  destroy  it;  but  I  found  none ,  saith  Eze¬ 
kiel  : 1  and  the  rest  frequently  harp  upon 
the  same  thing.  But  these  prophets,  you 
will  say,  lived  in  unhappy  times ;  so  cir¬ 
cumstantiated,  that  no  religion  could  have 
much  prevailed  upon  men’s  minds  and  lives; 
such  as  make  every  religion  liable  to  the 
same  exceptions:  w'ell,but  Isaiah,  one  would 
think,  lived  in  better  times;  for  how  many 
better  kings  had  that  nation,  that  more 
strictly  practised  or  earnestly  promoted 
piety,  than  Ilezckiah?  yet,  A  sinful  nation , 
a  people  laden  with  inhjuities ,  a  seed  of  evil 

J  tick.  xxii.  25-30. 
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doers ,  were  they,  it  seems,  even  then ;  the 
land  was  defiled  under  the  inhabitants  there¬ 
of;  the  whole  head  was  sick ,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint ;  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even 
to  the  head ,  there  was  no  soundness  in  the 
body  of  that  nrition.k  Yea,  when  did  that 
religion  flourish  in  greater  vigour  and 
strength,  when  had  it  more  advantage  of 
exerting  its  best  virtue,  than  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  times  of  that  great  and 
mighty,  that  good  and  zealously  pious  prince, 
king  David?  yet,  even  in  his  reign,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  observation  and  testimony, 
they  were ,  generally,  corrupt ,  and  did  abo¬ 
minable  works ;  they  all  were  gone  aside,  and 
were  altogether  become filthy  ;  there  was  none 
that  did  good,  no  not  one.1  But  we  need 
not  urge  particular  instances,  since  we  have 
it  so  often  affirmed  in  gross,  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  that  people,  from  first  to  last,  were 
constantly  naught  and  offensive  to  God : 
The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of 
Jurlah  (saith  God  himself  in  Jeremiah)  have 
only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth. 
And  again :  Since  the  day  that  your  fathers 
came  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
this  day,  I  have  even  sent  you  all  my  ser¬ 
vants  the  prophets,  daily  rising  up  early  and 
sending  them  ;  yet  they  hearkened  not  unto 
mc.'°  The  law,  although  by  extraordinary 
persons,  in  fittest  opportunities,  with  ut¬ 
most  vehemence  and  diligence  inculcated 
and  urged  upon  them,  proved  continually 
ineffectual  to  produce  the  fruits  of  piety 
and  righteousness.  The  same  you  may  see 
confessed  by  Ezra;"  and  not  only  acknow¬ 
ledged,  but  evidently  demonstrated,  by 
Nehemiah,  in  a  punctual  narration,  de¬ 
duced  from  the  beginning  to  his  time,  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  that  book.0  Again : 
The  heavy  calamities  by  divine  justice  so 
often  inflicted,  so  long  continued  upon  them; 
and,  at  last,  God’s  so  visible  utter  derelic¬ 
tion  and  disowning  them,  do  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  declare  what  their  deserts,  and  what 
their  qualities  have  been ;  as  also  what  good 
may  ever  be  expected  from  them.  For  as 
God  never  punishes  grievously  without  a 
proportionate  cause ;  so  he  never  quite  de¬ 
serts,  but  in  a  desperate  case,  when  no 
competent  emendation  may  be  expected. 
He  is  not  wont  to  lop  off  the  branches,  but 
when  they  grow  dead  and  barren ;  he  never 
cuts  down  the  tree,  while  there  is  any  hope 
of  fruit.  This  providence  therefore  toward 
that  people  shows,  that  in  God’s  esteem 
that  law  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  grown  useless,  and  unfit  for  his  pur- 

*  Isa.  i.  1,  5,  6.  1  Psal.  xiv.  53. 

“  Jer.  xxxii.  30  ;  cii.  25  :  xvi.  12  ;  xi.  7. 

“  Kara  lx.  7.  “  .Nell.  ix. 
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poses ;  unfit  to  serve  his  glory;  to  further 
men’s  good. 

I  add ;  that  through  all  course  of  times 
their  manners  have  not  procured  in  a  man¬ 
ner  from  any  men  any  good-will  or  respect ; 
but  indeed  the  common  dislike,  contempt, 
and  hatred  of  men :  they  have  always  (since 
well  known  and  observed  in  the  world) 
been  reputed  a  sort  of  people  not  only  above 
all  men  vain  and  superstitious,  addicted  to 
fond  conceits  and  fabulous  stories,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  and  arrogant,  churlish  and 
sour,  ill-natured  and  false-hearted  toward 
all  men;  not  good  or  kind,  yea  not  so 
much  as  just  or  true,  toward  any  but  them¬ 
selves  ; 

(Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti; 

Quantum  ad  iontein  solos  deducere  verpos ; 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv. 

Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinata ,  misericordia  in 
promptu,  sed  adversus  omnes  alios  hostile 
odium.v)  Such  are  the  obvious  characters 
of  them,  such  were  their  humours  noted 
to  be;  humours  not  only  implausible,  but 
really  blameable,  deservedly  offensive  and 
odious;  being  contrary  to  the  common 
sense,  to  the  natural  ingenuity  of  man. 
They  have  been  long,  as  we  see  them 
now  to  be,  partly  for  the  vanity  of  their 
conceits,  partly  for  the  baseness  of  their 
minds  and  manners,  and  partly  also  for 
the  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  the 
scorn  and  obloquy  of  all  nations. 

Now  the  tree,  which  hath  always  bore 
such  fruits  (so  unsavoury,  so  unwhole¬ 
some),  we  have  no  reason  to  admire,  to 
esteem  excellent  and  perfect.  It  might  be 
good  for  those  times,  when  men  willingly 
did  feed  on  acorns,  on  crabs,  on  bramble- 
berries;  but  cannot  so  well  serve  now, 
when  higher  improvements  of  reason,  \\  hen 
philosophy  and  learning,  by  a  general  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  world,  have  prepared  the 
palates  of  men  to  relish,  their  stomachs  to 
digest,  more  delicious  and  more  wholesome 
fare.  But, 

3.  I  proceed  to  show  the  third  defect, 
which  1  at  first  observed  in  this  religion, 
that  it  was  not  designed  for  perpetual  ob¬ 
ligation  and  use.  (As  it  was  particular  in 
respect  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  di¬ 
rected,  whom  it  obliged ;  as  it  was  partial 
and  incomplete  in  its  frame,  so  it  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  design,  temporary  and  mu¬ 
table.)  This  conclusion  we  might  infer 
from  what  hath  been  said  concerning  the 
narrow  extent,  and  concerning  the  intrinsic 
imperfection  thereof ;  for  supposing  a  new 
general  and  perfect  revelation  made  to 
mankind  (such  as  we  asserted  probably 

p  Tac.  v.  p.  G21  ;  vide  Grot,  dc  Jure  B.  lib.  ii.  15, 
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should  be),  that  would  naturally  swallow 
and  void  those  which  are  particular  and  im¬ 
perfect  ;  as  comprehending  them,  it  would 
render  them  useless ;  as  supplying  the  de¬ 
fects,  correcting  the  defaults,  or  removing, 
paring  away  the  superfluities  of  them,  it 
would  discover  them  unfit  for  continuance. 
As  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  as  shadows  flee 
before  the  sun,  so  these  small  and  shallow, 
these  dusky  and  faint  revelations  would 
discharge  themselves  into,  would  vanish 
before  a  complete  and  universal  one.  No¬ 
thing  in  nature  or  in  providence  that  is 
scant  or  defectuous,  can  be  stable  and  last¬ 
ing.  Thus,  I  say,  is  this  a  conclusion,  a 
consequence  of  those  which  preceded ;  but 
wm  have  another  more  convincing  sort  of 
evidence  to  prove  it  by  (most  valid  ad  ho¬ 
mines •),  even  by  many  pregnant  intimations ; 
yea,  many  express  remonstrances  and  pre¬ 
dictions,  that  God  did  intend  in  due  time 
to  introduce  a  great  change  in  affairs  of 
this  kind ;  to  refine  and  reform  the  state  of 
things  ;q  to  break  open  those  enclosures, 
and  to  remove  those  bars  of  separation  ;  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  dominion,  and  to 
receive  all  nations  into  the  fold  of  his  most 
special  care  and  love.  In  fine,  that  he 
would  dispense  a  general  full  revelation  of 
his  mind  and  will,  of  his  grace  and  favour 
to  mankind ;  such  as  should  not  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  that  particular  and  partial  law, 
such  as  implies  a  disannulling  thereof  for 
obligation,  and  disabling  it  for  use.  The 
holy  writings  of  that  people  acquaint  us, 
that  God  intended  to  raise  up  another  Pro¬ 
phet  (for  extraordinariness  and  eminency) 
like  to  Moses ,  which  should  have  words  by 
God  put  into  his  mouth  ;r  new  words  surely, 
new  revelations  from  God ;  for  why  should 
he  with  that  solemnity  be  sent  to  utter 
stale  matters?  whom  they  should,  upon 
peril  of  their  lives  and  welfare,  be  particu¬ 
larly  obliged  to  hearken  (that  is,  to  yield 
attention  and  obedience)  unto.  That  the 
days  should  come ,  when  the  Lord  would 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Is¬ 
rael ,*  different  from  that  which  he  made 
with  their  fathers  after  their  delivery  from 
Egypt ;  not  to  be  written  upon  stones,  but 
impressed  upon  men’s  hearts;  in  regard 
to  which  passage  we  may  with  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  well  argue.  If  the  first 
had  been  faultless ,  and  designed  to  abide 
in  force,  there  would  have  been  no  place 
found  for  the  second ;*  and  that,  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  new  covenant,  he  antiquated,  or 
declared  his  intention  to  antiquate,  the  old 
one. 

*  Mai.  ili.  1,3;  Hcb.  ix.  10.  •  Jer.  ml.  31. 

r  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18;  AcUiii.  23.  '  Hcb.  viii.  7,  13. 


That  time  should  be,  when  they  should 
say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord ,  neither  should  it  come  to  mind,  nei¬ 
ther  should  they  remember  it,  neither  should 
they  visit  it ; u  they  are  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  concerning  better  times 
to  come ;  wherein  God  should  give  them 
pastors  according  to  his  own  heart ,  which 
should  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  ; v  but  in  a  way,  it  is  evident, 
altogether  different  from  the  Jewish  insti¬ 
tution  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  ark  of 
their  covenant,  that  seat  and  emblem  of 
God’s  especial  presence  among  them. 

That  another  priesthood  should  infallibly 
(for  God  swore  so  much)  be  established, 
not  after  the  order  of  Aaron ,  but  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  ; "  (not  appointed  to 
offer  carnal  sacrifices,  but  to  impart  spi¬ 
ritual  benedictions.) 

That  time  should  be,  when  God  would 
gather  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  they 
should  come  and  see  his  glory  ;*  and  out 
of  them  God  would  take  (that  which  the 
Mosaical  constitution  would  not  anywise 
permit)  for  priests,  and  for  Levites. 

That  there  should  appear  a  Zion ,  a 
mountain  seated  above  all  mountains  (vi¬ 
sible  and  conspicuous  to  all  the  world), 
wherein  God  would  place  his  perpetual 
residence,  the  seat  of  his  worship,  of  his 
especial  presence  and  influence,  to  which 
all  nations  should  flow ,  or  willingly  resort, 
to  learn  God’s  will,  and  walk  in  his  ways ; 1 
which  Zion  could  not  be  that  literal  one, 
long  since  desolated  and  disregarded ;  and 
which,  however,  did  it  stand  in  repute, 
could  be  no  convenient  receptacle,  or  re¬ 
sort,  for  all  the  world;  it  is  surely  another 
spiritual  Zion,  or  mystical  rock,  which  is 
prophesied  of. 

That  God  will  create  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth  (a  thoroughly  new  world,  or 
new  state  of  things  ;)  such  as  that  the  for¬ 
mer  should  not  be  remembered  nor  come  into 
mind.1 

That  God  would  pour  his  spirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  upon  all  flesh;*  (although  we  see 
the  prophetical  spirit  hath  long  deserted 
the  Jewish  nation,  not  so  much  as  any 
pretence  thereto  remaining.)  That  the 
earth  should  be  filled  ivilh  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea  ;b  (Judaism  surely  is  not  this  know¬ 
ledge,  which  never  did,  nor  is  ever  likely 
to  fill  the  earth.)  That  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  to  the  going  down  thereof,  God's 
name  should  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ; 

“  Jer.  iii.  16.  »  Jor.  Hi.  IS.  w  Psal.  cx.  4. 
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and  :n  every  place  incense  should  be  offered 
unto  his  name ,  and  a  pure  offering  ;c  (In 
every  place  incense,  acceptable  to  God, 
should  be  offered ;  not  only  at  Jerusalem, 
to  which  the  Jewish  service  was  confined.) 
That  a  time  was  determined  to  finish  trans¬ 
gression,  and  make  an  end  of  sins;  to  make 
a  reconciliation  for  iniquity ,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  everlasting  righteousness ,  to  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy  ;  and  to  anoint  the 
most  Holy ,d 

That  God  would  send  him,  so  much 
needed  and  desired  by  all  nations ,  to  u-hom 
the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be;  the 
Sun  of  righteousness ,  arising  with  salvation 
in  his  urings;  the  Redeemer  that  should 
come  to  Zion  ;  the  Messenger  of  the  cove¬ 
nant ,  whom  God  would  give  for  a  covenant 
of  the  people ,  to  establish  the  earth ,  to  cause 
to  inherit  the  desolate  heritage ;  the  righ¬ 
teous  Branch ,  to  be  raised  up  unto  David ; 
to  reign  and  prosper ,  executing  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  earth ;  whose  name  should 
be  called ,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness ; 
whom  God  would  anoint  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  meek ,  and  bind  up  the  broken¬ 
hearted  '  &c.;  that  is,  in  fine,  God  in  due 
time  would  send  the  Messias,  to  enlighten 
the  world  with  a  perfect  instruction ;  to 
reveal  God’s  will,  and  declare  his  mercy 
to  mankind  ;  to  erect  a  universal  spiritual 
kingdom  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
reducing  them  to  fuller  knowledge  and  to 
better  obedience  of  God.  These  places  of 
scripture,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added,  do  sufficiently  evince  that  the  Mo- 
saical  dispensation  w  as  in  the  design  thereof 
mutable  and  transitory ;  that  God  intended, 
what  the  apostle  affirms  effected  by  our 
Saviour,  an  abrogation  of  the  precedent 
command  for  its  weakness  and  unprofita¬ 
bleness.*  Thus  doth  God's  design  con¬ 
cerning  the  abolition  of  this  religion  appear 
by  verbal  testimonies;  the  same  we  see 
also  declared  by  real  effects:  his  provi¬ 
dence  hath  made  good  his  w  ord  ;  he  hath 
not  only  disobliged  men  from  that  religion, 
but  hath  manifestly  discountenanced  it ; 
yea,  hath  disabled  even  the  most  obstinate 
adherents  in  opinion  and  will  thereto  from 
the  practice  and  exercise  thereof,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  primitive  rules  and  prescrip¬ 
tions.  Long  is  it  (for  above  fifteen  hundred 
years)  since  they,  exiled  from  their  ancient 
country,  and  scattered  over  the  world, 
have  wanted  a  place  whither  to  resort, 
wherein  to  perform  those  most  weight) 
parts  of  w  orship  and  service  to  God,  obla- 

•  M»)  i.  II.  d  iHn.  ix  24.  •  IH?.  ii.  7 ;  Gtn. 

xlix.  10 ;  SlaJ.  L  3 ;  iv.  2  ;  Isa.  lix.  20 ;  xlix  8  ;  Lei.  1 ; 
Jer.  xxiii  3, 6  ;  Isa.  lxi.  1.  t  Heb.  vii.  is. 
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tion  of  sacrifices,  incense  and  tithes ;  their 
tribes  being  confounded,  the  distinction  of 
priesthood  and  people  seems  taken  away ; 
all  the  mysterious  emblems  of  God’s  special 
presence,  all  the  tokens  of  God’s  favour 
and  endearment  to  them,  are  embezzled 
and  quite  lost ;  nothing  is  left  substantial 
or  solemn  in  their  religion,  which  if  thev 
would  they  could  put  in  practice :  all  that 
they  retain  of  their  ancient  institution  is 
the  observation  of  some  petty  formalites, 
in  matters  of  less  importance ;  which  also 
they  have  so  blended  and  corrupted  with 
impure  mixtures  of  their  own  device  and 
forgery,  false  and  impious  opinions,  ridi¬ 
culous  and  uncouth  ceremonies,  idle  and 
absurd  stories,  that  we  may  justly  suppose 
genuine  Judaism  nowhere  to  be  found; 
that  it  cannot  be,  nor  is  indeed  anywhere 
practised. 

So  that  what  reason  showed  fit  to  be, 
what  God  had  declared  should  be,  that 
experience  doth  attest  to  be  done;  the 
cessation  and  abolition  of  that  way  of  re¬ 
ligion,  both  as  to  obligation  and  use. 

So  1  pass  over  this  second  step  of  my 
intended  Discourse:  that  no  other  reli¬ 
gion,  excepting  Christianity,  which  hath 
been,  or  is  in  being,  can  reasonably  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  proceeded  from  God,  as  a 
universal,  complete,  and  final  declaration 
of  his  mind  and  will  to  mankind.  Such 
as  we  argued  it  probable  that  so  wise  a 
God,  so  just  a  Lord,  so  gracious  a  Father, 
would  sometime  afford  to  his  poor  mise¬ 
rable  creatures  and  children,  the  sons  of 
Adam. 

I  have  two  great  steps  yet  to  take :  one, 
that  Christianity  is  in  itself  a  doctrine  and 
law  endued  with  the  forementioned  con¬ 
ditions;  in  all  respects  worthy  to  come 
from  God,  apt  to  promote  his  glory,  and 
procure  roan’s  benefit.  Another,  that  it 
de  facto  did  proceed  from  God,  was  at¬ 
tested  to  by  him,  and  established  by  his 
authority.  Which  propositions  I  shall 
hereafter,  by  God’s  grace,  endeavour  to 
prove. 
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SERMON  XVI. 

OF  THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

1  Cor.  ii.  6. — We  speak  wisdom  to  those 
which  are  perfect. 

The  meaning  of  these  words,  upon  viewing 
the  context,  and  weighing  the  scope  of  St. 
Paul’s  discourse,  I  take  to  be  in  effect  this: 
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that  however  such  parts  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  which  St.  Paul  discovered  unto 
those  whom  he  began  to  instruct  therein, 
the  milk  which  heguve  the  babes  in  Christ  to 
drink,*  especially  as  propounded,  proved, 
and  persuaded  in  so  plain  and  simple  a 
manner,  without  advantages  of  subtile  rea¬ 
soning  or  elegant  language,  might  seem  to 
persons  really  ignorant,  unskilful,  and  dull 
of  apprehension  (although  much  conceited 
of  their  own  knowledge,  wit,  and  reach), 
or  to  men  prepossessed  with  contrary  no¬ 
tions  and  corrupt  affections,  to  be  foolish 
and  unreasonable :  yet  that  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine,  such  as  it  is  in  itself,  being  entirely 
disclosed  unto  perfect  men,  that  is,  to  men 
of  an  adult  and  improved  understanding, 
well  disposed  and  capable,  void  of  preju- 
dicate  conceits,  and  cleansed  from  vicious 
dispositions,  would  appear  wisdom ;  wis¬ 
dom,  that  is,  not  only  exactly  true,  but 
highly  important,  and  very  well  suited  to 
the  attainment  of  the  best  ends ;  even  those 
ends,  which  it  pretendeth  to  bring  about, 
which  are  manifestly  the  most  excellent 
that  any  knowledge  can  aim  at ;  the  glori¬ 
fying  of  God,  and  salvation  of  man:  this 
1  suppose  to  be  St.  Paul’s  assertion  here ; 
and  thereof  it  is  my  intent,  by  God’s  as¬ 
sistance,  to  endeavour  now  some  declara¬ 
tion  and  proof,  by  representing  briefly  some 
peculiar  excellencies  and  perfections  of  our 
religion  ;  which  may  serve  to  evince  the 
truth,  and  evidence  the  wisdom  thereof ; 
to  make  good,  that  indeed  our  religion 
well  deserveth  the  privilege  it  doth  claim 
of  a  divine  extraction,  that  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
vention  of  man,  but,  as  St.  Paul  calleth  it, 
the  wisdom  of  God,  proceeding  from  no 
other  author  but  the  God  of  truth  and 
wisdom. b  It  is  indeed  a  common  subject, 
and  so  the  best  ever  should  be ;  it  is  always 
profitable, and  now  seasonable,  to  inculcate 
it,  for  the  confirmation  of  ourselves,  and 
conviction  of  others,  in  this  age  of  waver¬ 
ing  and  warping  toward  infidelity ;  where¬ 
fore,  regarding  more  the  real  usefulness 
of  the  matter  than  the  squeamish  fancy  of 
some  auditors,  I  shall  without  scruple  pro¬ 
pound  what  my  own  meditation  hath  sug¬ 
gested  about  it. 

1 .  The  first  excellency  peculiar  to  the 
G'hristian  doctrine  I  observe  to  be  this ; 
that  it  assigneth  a  true,  proper,  and  com¬ 
plete  character  or  notion  of  God*  (com¬ 
plete,  I  mean,  not  absolutely,  but  in  re¬ 
spect  to  our  condition  and  capacity  ;  such 
a  notion  as  agreeth  thoroughly  with  what 

•  Matt.  xi.  27,  —  Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Fa¬ 
ther  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him. 

•  1  Cor.  ill.  1,  2. 


the  best  reason  dictateth,  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture  declare,  ancient  tradition  doth  attest, 
and  common  experience  doth  intimate  con¬ 
cerning  God ;  such  a  character  as  is  apt  to 
breed  highest  love  and  reverence  in  men’s 
hearts  toward  him,  to  engage  them  in  the 
strictest  practice  of  duty  and  obedience  to 
him.  It  ascribeth  unto  him  all  conceivable 
perfections  of  nature  in  the  highest  degree ; 
it  asserteth  unto  him  all  his  due  rights  and 
prerogatives  ;  it  commendeth  and  justifieth 
to  us  all  his  actions  and  proceedings.  For 
in  his  essence  it  representeth  him  one,  eter¬ 
nal,  perfectly  simple  and  pure,  omnipre¬ 
sent,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  independent, 
impassible,  and  immutable ;  as  also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  essential  disposition  of  will  and 
natural  manner  of  acting,  most  absolute 
and  free,  most  good  and  benign,  most  holy 
and  just,  most  veracious  and  constant ;  it 
acknowledgeth  him  the  maker  and  upholder 
of  all  beings,  of  what  nature  and  what  de¬ 
gree  soever ;  both  material  and  immaterial, 
visible  and  invisible  ;  it  attributeth  to  him 
supreme  majesty  and  authority  overall.  It 
informeth  us,  that  he  framed  this  visible 
world  with  especial  regard  to  our  use  and 
benefit ;  that  he  preserveth  it  with  the  same 
gracious  respect ;  that  he  governeth  us  with 
a  particular  care  and  providence;  viewing 
all  the  thoughts,  and  ordering  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  to  good  ends,  general  or  par¬ 
ticular.  It  declareth  him  in  his  dealings 
with  rational  creatures  very  tender  and 
careful  of  their  good,  exceedingly  bene¬ 
ficent  and  merciful  toward  them  ;  compas¬ 
sionate  of  their  evils,  placable  for  their 
offences,  accessible  and  inclinable  to  help 
them  at  their  entreaty,  or  in  their  need ; 
yet  nowise  fond  or  indulgent  to  them ;  not 
enduring  them  to  proceed  in  perverse  or 
wanton  courses;  but  impartially  just,  and 
inflexibly  severe  toward  all  iniquity  obsti¬ 
nately  pursued;  it,  in  short,  describeth 
him  most  amiable  in  his  goodness,  most 
terrible  in  his  justice,  most  glorious  and 
venerable  in  all  his  ways  of  providence: 
whatever  perfections  in  essence,  state,  or 
practice,  either  philosophers  (by  rational 
collection  from  innate  notions,  or  from 
contemplation  of  natural  effects,  or  upon 
observing  occurrences  in  human  affairs)  or 
other  institutions  from  the  relics  of  pri¬ 
mitive  tradition,  by  politic  reflection  upon 
things,  from  other  fountains,  or  by  other 
means  whatever,  have  by  parts  (imper¬ 
fectly,  obscurely,  and  faintly)  attributed  to 
God;  all  those  our  religion,  in  a  full, clear, 
and  peremptory  manner,  with  advantage 
beyond  what  I  can  express,  doth  ascribe  and 
assert  unto  him ;  not  intermixing  there- 
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with  (as  other  doctrines  and  institutions 
may  be  observed  to  do)  any  thing  unworthy 
of  him,  or  misbecoming  him;  adjoining 
nothing  repugnant  to  that  which  natural 
light  discerneth  or  approveth ;  but  showing 
somewhat  beyond  what  it  can  descry,  con¬ 
cerning  God’s  incomprehensible  nature  and 
manner  of  subsistence,  his  unsearchable 
counsels  of  wisdom,  his  admirable  methods 
of  providence,  wdiereby  he  hath  designed 
to  commend  his  goodness  to  us,  and  to 
glorify  his  justice :  which  sorts  of  truths 
exceeding  man’s  reach  to  devise  or  com¬ 
prehend  as  it  becometh  God  (who  so  far 
transcendeth  us  in  wisdom  and  knowledge) 
to  reveal  them  ;  so  they,  wondrously  con¬ 
spiring  with  the  perfections  of  God  other¬ 
wise  discernible  by  us,  do  argue  or  confirm 
the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  which  acquaint- 
eth  us  with  them :  for  a  doctrine,  how 
plausible  soever,  which  should  teach  us 
nothing  about  God,  that  by  other  means 
could  not  be  found  out,  and  whose  bottom 
common  sense  might  not  fathom,  there 
were  no  urgent  cause  why  we  should  de¬ 
rive  it  from  heaven,  or  why  we  should  not 
rather  deem  it  the  invention  of  some  witty 
or  subtile  man.  But  such  a  doctrine  as  this 
which  as  it  telleth  us  nothing  about  divine 
things  that  contradicteth  reason,  so  it  in- 
formeth  us  many  things  which  no  under¬ 
standing  of  man  had  ever  conceived,  none 
can  penetrate),  we  may  justly  presume  to 
come  from  a  superior  wisdom,  we  must  at 
least  avow  it  worthy  of  God ;  in  the  con¬ 
trivances  of  man’s  wit  or  fancy  about  things 
of  this  nature,  as  in  divers  instances  it  hath 
happened,  most  probably  many  flaws  and  in¬ 
congruities  presently  would  have  appeared ; 
they  would  have  clashed  with  themselves, 
or  with  the  dictates  of  common  reason  ; 
that,  for  instance,  God  should  out  of  his 
own  bosom  send  down  his  eternal  Son  to 
partake  of  our  nature,  and  appear  in  our 
flesh,  that  with  utmost  advantage  he  might 
discover  God's  will  and  merciful  intentions 
toward  us,  that  he  might  set  before  us  an 
exact  pattern  of  good  life;  that  by  his  obe¬ 
dience  and  patience  he  might  expiate  our 
sin,  and  reconcile  God  to  mankind  ;  that 
he  might  raise  in  us  a  hope  of,  and  lead  us 
in  the  way  to,  happiness ;  this  indeed  is  a 
mystery,  and  a  depth  of  wisdom,  which  we 
should  never  have  thought  of,  nor  can  yet 
thoroughly  sound  by  thinking,  which  we 
better  may  admire,  than  we  can  under¬ 
stand;  but  neither  doth  good  reason  dis¬ 
allow  it,  nor  can  disprove  it ;  yea,  good 
reason  so  far  eonfirmeth  it,  its  it  cannot  but 
admit  it  to  import  nothing  but  that  which 
is  plainly  true  and  most  credible,  the 
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immense  goodness  and  justice  of  God ; 
concerning  which  nothing  ought  to  seem 
strange  or  uncouth  to  us,  since  even  by 
the  care  expressed  in  matters  of  ordinary 
providence,  divine  goodness  appeareth  so 
unaccountably  vast  and  high,  that  upon 
consideration  thereof,  worthily  might  Job 
and  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  What  is  man , 
that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him?  and  that 
thou  shouldest  set  thy  heart  upon  him  ?  Lord , 
what  is  man ,  that  thou  takest  hnouiledge  of 
him  ?  or  the  son  of  man ,  that  thou  makest 
suck  account  of  him  ?c 

Now  thus  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
men  a  right  and  worthy  notion  of  God,  is 
palpably  a  great  excellency  of  any  doctrine 
or  religion :  for  beside  that  a  true  knowr- 
ledge  of  God  (even  barely  considered  as  in 
way  of  theory  most  perfective  of  our  un¬ 
derstanding,  it  being  conversant  upon  the 
noblest  object  of  contemplation)  is  in  itself 
very  desirable ;  and  upon  the  same  ground 
error  in  divine  things  is  no  small  evil  or 
defect;  both  these,  such  knowledge  and 
such  error  respectively,  are  very  consider¬ 
able,  as  having  a  powerful  influence  upon 
action ;  for  according  to  men’s  conceptions 
about  God  is  their  practice,  religious  and 
moral,  very  much  regulated:  if  men  con¬ 
ceive  well  of  God,  they  will  be  guided  and 
moved  thereby  to  render  him  a  worship 
and  an  obedience  worthy  of  him,  and  accep¬ 
table  to  him;  if  they  are  ignorant  of  him, 
or  mistake  about  him,  they  will  accord¬ 
ingly  perform  services  to  him,  or  pretences 
of  service,  which  shall  neither  become  him 
nor  please  him ;  (God  by  such  misconcep¬ 
tions  being  transformed  into  an  idol,  their 
religion  will  become  vile  or  vain  supersti¬ 
tion.*)  And  since  all  men  apprehend  the 
example  of  God  a  perfect  rule  of  action, 
that  they  cannot  do  better  than  to  resemble 
and  imitate  him,  such  as  they  conceive  God 
to  be,  such  in  good  measure  they  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  themselves,  both  in  their 
disposition  and  demeanour  ;  whence  infal¬ 
libly  the  virtues  and  defects  which  lie  in 
their  notion  will  exert  and  diffuse  them¬ 
selves  into  their  life. 

2.  A  second  great  excellency  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  institution  is  this,  that  it  faith¬ 
fully  informeth  us  concerning  ourselves, 
concerning  our  nature,  our  original,  our 
end,  all  our  state,  past,  present,  and  final; 
points  about  which  otherwise  by  no  reason, 
no  history,  no  experience,  we  could  be  well 
resolved  or  satisfied:  it  teacheth  us  that 
we  consist  of  a  frail  mortal  body,  taken 

*  Isu.  lxvi.  3,  1,  13,  14  — Eu?>6ywf  rotg  fjiiv 
cci/Xa;  roc*  Otoo  btavoiciig  xtccyxr,,  roig  bt  trxov- 
ocioig  — Clein.  Strom,  vii.  (p.  611.) 

c  Job  vii.  17  ;  Psal.  cxliv.  3. 
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from  the  earth  and  fashioned  by  God’s 
hand,  and  of  an  immortal  spirit,  derived 
from  heaven,  and  breathed  out  of  God’s 
mouth ;  whereby  we  understand  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  our  nature  and  nobleness  of  our 
descent,  our  near  alliance  and  our  great 
obligation  to  God ;  and  consequently  how 
it  concerneth  us  to  behave  ourselves,  both 
in  regard  to  God  and  toward  ourselves,  in 
a  manner  answerable  to  such  a  relation, 
worthy  of  such  an  high  birth  and  quality : 
it  showeth  us,  that  we  were  originally  de¬ 
signed  by  a  voluntary  obedience  to  glorify 
our  Maker,  and  in  so  doing  to  partake  of 
joy  and  felicity  from  him ;  that  accordingly 
we  were  created  in  a  state  agreeable  to 
those  purposes,  wherein  we  were  fit  to 
serve  God,  and  capable  thereby  ever  to 
continue  happy :  but  that  by  our  unworthy 
distrust  and  wilful  disobedience  we  cast 
ourselves  from  thence,  and  lapsed  into  this 
wretched  state  of  inward  blindness,  error, 
and  disorder,  of  outward  frailty,  sorrow, 
and  trouble:  it  acquainteth  us  further,  how 
being  thus  estranged  from  God,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  effects  of  his  just  displeasure, 
we  are  yet  again,  by  his  exceeding  mercy 
and  favour,  put  into  a  capacity  of  recover¬ 
ing  ourselves,  of  being  reinstated  in  a  con¬ 
dition  happy  far  beyond  that  from  which 
we  fell,  by  returning  unto  God,  and  com¬ 
plying  with  his  will  declared  unto  us ;  as 
also  how  continuing  obstinately  in  our  de¬ 
generacy  and  disobedience  we  shall  assu¬ 
redly  plunge  ourselves  deeper  into  an  abyss 
of  endless  misery:  it  fully  representeth 
unto  us,  what  shall  be  our  future  state  and 
final  doom,  how  it  shall  be  suited  to  our 
demeanours  and  deserts  in  this  life ;  what 
a  strict  trial,  what  a  severe  judgment,  all 
our  actions  (even  our  passant  words  and 
our  secret  thoughts)  must  hereafter  under¬ 
go;  and  how,  upon  the  result,  we  shall 
become  either  exceedingly  happpr  or  ex¬ 
tremely  miserable  for  ever.  It  is  indeed 
this  doctrine  only,  which  fully  resolveth  us 
about  this  weiglity  inquiry,  which  hath  so 
much  perplexed  all  men,  and  with  so  much 
irresolution  exercised  philosophers,  where¬ 
in  the  final  end  and  happiness  of  man  con- 
sisteth,  and  what  is  the  way  of  attaining  it ; 
assuring  us,  that  it  consisteth  not  in  any  of 
these  transitory  things,  nor  in  a  confluence 
of  them  all.  but  in  the  favour  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  God,  with  the  blessings  flowing 
thence ;  that  this  happiness  is  only  by  a 
sincere  and  constant  obedience  to  God’s 
holy  laws,  or  by  the  practice  of  such  a 
piety  and  such  a  virtue  which  this  doctrine 
prescribeth,  to  be  obtained.  These  most 
important  truths,  so  useful  both  for  the 
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satisfaction  of  our  minds,  and  the  direction 
of  our  lives,  this  doctrine  unfoldeth :  I  call 
them  truths,  and  that  really  they  are  such 
even  their  harmony  and  consistence  be-* 
tween  themselves,  their  consonancy  with 
inferences  from  all  sorts  of  principles, 
which  we  can  apply  for  learning  of  truth, 
with  what  about  these  matters  reason  col-* 
lecteth ,  tradition  reporteth ,  experience  doth 
imply,  may  well  persuade  us ;  for  that  man 
was  first  made  and  constituted  in  a  happy 
state;  that  he  was  for  his  misbehaviour 
detruded  thence ;  that  hence  he  is  become 
so  very  prone  to  vice,  and  so  much  subject 
to  pain ;  that  our  souls  do  abide  after 
death ;  that  after  this  life  there  shall  be 
a  reckoning  and  judgment,  according  to 
which  good  men  (who  here  are  often  much 
afflicted)  shall  be  rewarded  with  joy,  and 
bad  men  (who  commonly  prosper  here) 
shall  be  requited  with  pain,  the  wisest  men 
upon  these  grounds,  always  have  surmised ; 
and  their  rational  conjectures  our  religion 
with  a  positive  and  express  assertion  doth 
establish.  So  great  a  light  doth  it  afford 
(which  is  no  small  perfection  thereof)  to 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  chief 
concernments,  the  objects,  next  to  God 
and  what  concerneth  him,  best  deserving 
our  inquiry  and  information. 

3.  It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  that  it  prescribeth  an  accurate  rule 
of  life,  most  congruous  to  reason,  and  suit¬ 
able  to  our  nature ;  most  conducible  to  our 
welfare  and  our  content  ;*  most  apt  to  pro¬ 
cure  each  man’s  private  good,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  benefit  of  all ;  by  the  strict 
observance  whereof,  we  shall  do  what  is 
worthy  of  ourselves  and  most  becoming  us  ; 
yea,  shall  advance  our  nature  above  itself 
into  a  resemblance  of  the  divine  nature ; 
we  shall  do  God  right,  and  obtain  his  fa¬ 
vour;  we  shall  oblige  and  benefit  men,  ac¬ 
quiring  withal  good-will  and  good  respect 
from  them;  we  shall  purchase  to  ourselves 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  sober  life,  and  all 
the  comforts  of  a  good  conscience.  For,  if 
we  first  examine  the  precepts  directive  of 
our  practice  in  relation  to  God,  what  can 
be  more  just,  or  comely,  or  pleasant,  or  be¬ 
neficial  to  us,  than  are  those  duties  of  piety 
which  our  religion  doth  enjoin  ?  What  can 
be  more  fit,  than  that  we  should  most  highly 
esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent  ?  that  we  should  bear  most  hearty 
affection  to  him,  who  is  hi  himself  most 
good,  and  most  beneficial  to  us?  that  we 
should  have  a  most  awful  dread  of  him, 
who  is  so  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and  just? 

•  As  ye  have  received  of  us  how  ye  ought  ts>  walk 
aiul  to  please  Thess.  iv.  1. 
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that  we  should  be  very  grateful  unto  him 
from  whom  we  have  received  our  being, 
with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
thereof  ?  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 
hope  in  him,  who  can  do  what  he  will,  and 
will  do  whatever  in  reason  we  can  expect 
from  his  goodness,  and  can  never  fail  to 
perform  what  he  hath  promised  ?  that  we 
should  render  all  obedience  and  observance 
to  him,  whose  children,  whose  servants, 
whose  subjects  we  are  born ;  by  whose  pro¬ 
tection  and  provision  we  enjoy  our  life  and 
livelihood  ?  Can  there  be  a  higher  privi¬ 
lege  than  liberty  of  access,  with  assurance 
of  being  favourably  received  in  our  needs, 
to  him,  who  is  thoroughly  able  to  supply 
them  ?  Can  we  desire  upon  easier  terms  to 
receive  benefits,  than  by  acknowledging  our 
wants,  and  asking  for  them  ?  Can  there  be 
required  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  from  us 
for  our  offences,  than  confession  of  them, 
accompanied  with  repentance  and  effectual 
resolution  to  amend  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fine,  most 
equal  and  fair,  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  promote  his  glory,  who  hath  obliged 
himself  to  further  our  good  ?  The  practice 
of  such  a  piety  as  it  is  apparently  xoyini > 
XaT^ua,  n  reasonable  service ,  so  it  cannot 
but  produce  excellent  fruits  of  advantage 
to  ourselves,  a  joyful  peace  of  conscience, 
and  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom  from  all 
superstitious  terrors  and  scruples,  from  all 
tormenting  cares  and  anxieties;  it  cannot 
but  draw  down  from  God’s  bountiful  hands 
showers  of  blessings  upon  our  heads,  and 
of  joys  into  our  hearts ;  whence  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  these  duties  is  not  only  reasonable, 
but  very  desirable. 

Consider  we  next  the  precepts  by  which 
cur  religion  doth  regulate  our  deportment 
toward  our  neighbours  and  brethren  (so 
it  styleth  all  men,  intimating  thence  the 
duties  it  requireth  us  to  perform  toward 
them ;)  and  what  directions  in  that  kind 
can  be  imagined  comparably  so  good,  so 
useful,  as  those  which  the  gospel  affordeth? 
An  honest  pagan  historian  saith  of  the 
Christian  profession,  that  nil  nisi  justam 
suadet  et  lene;  d  the  which  is  a  true,  though 
not  full,  character  thereof.  It  enjoineth 
us,  that  we  should  sincerely  and  tenderly 
love  one  another,  should  earnestly  desire 
and  delight^  in  each  other’s  good,  should 
heartily  sympathize  with  all  the  evils  and 
sorrows  of  our  brethren,  should  be  ready 
to  vic'd  them  all  the  help  and  comfort  we 
are  able,  being  willing  to  part  with  our 
substance,  our  ease,  our  pleasure,  for  their 
benefit  or  succour ;  not  confining  this  our 
charity  to  any  sorts  of  men,  particularly 
<■  Am.  Marc.  1.  22. 
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related  or  affected  tow-ard  us;  but,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  our  heavenly  Father’s  boundless 
goodness,  extending  it  to  all ;  that  we  should 
mutually  bear  one  another’s  burdens,  and 
bear  with  one  another’s  infirmities,  mildly 
resent  and  freely  remit  all  injuries,  all 
discourtesies  done  unto  us ;  retaining  no 
grudge  in  our  hearts,  executing  no  revenge, 
but  requiting  them  with  good  wishes  and 
good  deeds.  It  chargeth  us  to  be  quiet  and 
orderly  in  our  stations,  diligent  in  our  call¬ 
ings,  veracious  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  dealings,  observant  of  our  relations, 
obedient  and  respectful  toward  our  supe¬ 
riors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  inferiors ; 
modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  compli¬ 
ant  in  our  conversation,  candid  and  benign 
in  our  censures,  innocent  and  inoffensive, 
yea,  courteous  and  obliging,  in  all  our  be¬ 
haviour  toward  all  persons.  It  commandeth 
us  to  root  out  of  our  hearts  all  spite  and 
rancour,  all  envy  and  malignity,  all  pride 
and  haughtiness,  all  evil  suspicion  and 
jealousy  ;  to  restrain  our  tongue  from  all 
slander,  all  detraction,  all  reviling,  all  bit¬ 
ter  and  harsh  language ;  to  banish  from 
our  practice  whatever  may  injure,  may 
hurt,  may  needlessly  vex  or  trouble  our 
neighbour.  It  engageth  us  to  prefer  the 
public  good  before  any  private  conveni¬ 
ence,  before  our  own  opinion  or  humour, 
our  credit  or  fame,  our  profit  or  advantage, 
our  ease  or  pleasure ;  rather  discarding  a 
less  good  from  ourselves,  than  depriving 
others  of  a  greater.  Now  who  can  number 
or  estimate  the  benefits  that  spring  from 
the  practice  of  these  duties,  either  to  the 
man  that  observeth  them,  or  to  all  men  in 
common?  O  divinest  Christian  charity, 
what  tongue  can  worthily  describe  thy  most 
heavenly  beauty,  thy  incomparable  sweet¬ 
ness,  thy  more  than  royal  clemency  and 
bounty  !  *  how  nobly  dost  thou  enlarge  our 
minds  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  self 
and  private  regard,  into  an  universal  care 
and  complacence,  making  every  man  our¬ 
self,  and  all  concernments  to  be  ours!  how 
dost  thou  entitle  us  unto,  how  dost  thou 
invest  us  in,  all  the  goods  imaginable ;  dost 
enrich  us  with  the  wealth,  dost  prefer  us 
with  the  honour,  dost  adorn  us  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue,  dost  bless  us  with 
all  prosperity  of  the  world,  whilst  all  our 
neighbour’s  good,  by  our  rejoicing  therein, 
becometh  our  own!  how  dost  thou  raise  a 
man  above  the  reach  of  all  mischiefs  and 
disasters,  of  all  troubles  and  griefs,  since 
nothing  can  disturb  or  discompose  that 

*  r Yoiotorr,  yj  rr,e  otya.ry.i  hvvettjus'  rouf  cvx  ctrro- 
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soul,  wherein  thou  dost  constantly  reside 
and  absolutely  reign !  how  easily  dost  thou, 
without  pain  or  hazard,  without  drawing 
blood  or  striking  stroke,  render  him  that 
enjoyeth  thee  an  absolute  conquerer  over 
all  his  foes,  triumphant  over  all  injuries 
w  ithout,  and  all  passions  within ;  for  that 
he  can  have  no  enemy  who  will  be  a  friend 
to  all,  and  nothing  is  able  to  cross  him  who 
is  disposed  to  take  every  thing  well !  How 
sociable,  how  secure,  how  pleasant  a  life 
might  we  lead  under  thy  kindly  governance ! 
What  numberles  ssorrows  and  troubles, 
fears  and  suspicions,  cares  and  distractions 
of  mind  at  home,  what  tumults  and  trage¬ 
dies  abroad,  might  be  prevented,  if  men 
would  but  hearken  to  thy  mild  suggestions! 
What  a  paradise  would  this  world  then 
become,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is, 
where  thy  good  precepts  and  advices  being 
neglected,  uncharitable  passions  and  unjust 
desires  are  predominant!  How  excellent 
then  is  that  doctrine,  which  brought  thee 
down  from  heaven,  and  would  but  men 
embrace  thee,  the  peace  and  joy  of  heaven 
with  thee! 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  direc¬ 
tions  which  our  religion  prescribeth  con¬ 
cerning  the  particular  management  of  our 
souls  and  bodies  in  their  respective  actions 
and  enjoyments,  we  shall  also  find,  that 
nothing  could  be  devised  more  worthy  of 
us.  more  agreeable  to  reason,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  our  welfare  and  our  content. 
It  obligeth  us  to  preserve  unto  our  reason 
its  natural  prerogative,  or  due  empire  in 
our  souls,  and  over  our  bodies,  not  to 
suffer  the  brutish  part  to  usurp  and  do¬ 
mineer  over  us ;  that  we  be  not  swayed 
down  by  this  earthy  lump,  not  enslaved 
to  bodily  temper,  not  transported  with  tu¬ 
multuary  humours,  not  deluded  by  vain 
fancy;  that  neither  inward  propensions 
nor  impressions  from  without  be  able  to 
seduce  us  to  that  which  is  unworthy  of 
us,  or  mischievous  to  us.  It  enjoineth  us 
to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total 
dependence  upon  God,  to  our  natural 
meanness  and  weakness,  to  our  sinful  in¬ 
clinations,  to  the  guilt  we  have  contract¬ 
ed  in  our  lives ;  that  therefore  we  be  not 
puffed  up  with  self-conceit,  or  vain  confi¬ 
dence  in  ourselves,  or  in  any  thing  about  us 
(any  wealth,  honour,  or  prosperity.)  It 
directeth  us  also  to  compose  our  minds  in¬ 
to  a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that 
we  be  not  easily  distempered  with  anger, 
or  distracted  w  ith  care,  or  overborne  with 
grief,  or  disturbed  with  any  accident  be¬ 
falling  us;  but  that  we  be  content  in  every 


condition,  and  entertain  patiently  all  events, 
yea,  accept  joyfully  from  God’s  hand  what¬ 
ever  he  reacheth  to  us.  It  commandeth 
us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  tempe¬ 
rate  in  all  our  enjoyments,  to  abstain  from 
all  irregular  pleasures,  which  are  base  in 
kind,  or  excessive  in  degree ;  which  may 
corrupt  our  minds,  or  impair  our  health, 
or  endamage  our  estate,  or  stain  our  good 
name,  or  prejudice  our  peace  or  repose : 
it  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any  crea¬ 
ture,  whence  we  may  receive  innocent  con¬ 
venience  or  delight,  but  indulgeth  us  a 
prudent  and  sober  use  of  them  all,  with 
the  sense  of  God’s  goodness,  and  thank¬ 
fulness  to  him,  who  bestoweth  them  upon 
us.  Our  religion  also  further  ordereth  us 
(so  far  as  our  necessary  occasions  or  du¬ 
ties  permit)  to  sequester  and  elevate  our 
minds  from  these  low  and  transitory  things, 
from  the  fading  glories,  the  unstable  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  vanishing  delights,  of  this 
world ;  things  indeed  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion,  unworthy  the  affection  of  an  heaven- 
born  and  immortal  spirit ;  that  we  should 
fix  our  thoughts,  our  desires,  our  endea¬ 
vours  upon  objects  most  worthy  of  them, 
objects  high  and  heavenly,  pure  and  spiri¬ 
tual,  infinitely  stable  and  durable ;  not  to 
love  the  world ,  and  the  things  therein ,  to 
he  careful  for  nothing,  hut  to  cast  all  our 
care  upon  God s  providence ;  not  to  labour 
for  the  meat  that  perisheth ,  not  to  trust  in 
uncertain  riches ;  to  have  our  treasure,  our 
heart,  our  hope,  our  conversation  above 
in  heaven.  Such  directions  our  religion 
prescribeth;  by  compliance  with  which,  if 
man  be  at  all  capable  of  being  happy,  as¬ 
suredly  his  happiness  must  be  attained ;  for 
that  no  present  enjoyment  can  render  a 
man  happy,  all  experience  proclaimeth ;  the 
restless  motions  we  continually  see,  the 
woful  complaints  we  daily  hear,  do  mani¬ 
festly  demonstrate. 

And  who  seeth  not  the  great  benefits 
and  the  goodly  fruits  accruing  from  obser¬ 
vance  of  these  laws  and  rules?  Who  dis- 
cerneth  not  the  admirable  consent  of  all 
these  particular  injunctions  in  our  religion 
with  that  general  one,  Whatever  things  are 
true ,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever 
things  are  honest,  whatever  things  are  pure, 
whatever  things  are  lovely,  whatever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  he  any  virtue, 
or  any  praise,  that  we  should  mind  such 
things ,  and  practise  them?*  Such,  and  far 
more  excellent  than  I  am  able  to  describe, 
is  the  rule  of  Christian  practice ;  a  rule  in 
perfection,  in  beauty,  in  efficacy,  far  sur¬ 
passing  all  other  rules;  productive  of  a 
*  t  ide  Grot,  dc  Vcrltate.lv,  12;  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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goodness  more  complete,  more  lovely, 
more  sprightful,  than  any  other  doctrine 
or  institution  hath  been  or  can  be  able  to 
bring  forth  ;  much  exceeding,  not  only  the 
rigldeousness  of  blind  Pharisees ,  but  all 
the  virtue  of  the  most  sage  philosophers  ;* 
somewhat  in  part  concurrent  therewith 
philosophy  had  descried  and  delivered ; 
(it  is  no  wonder  it  should,  since  all  of  it 
is  so  plainly  consonant  to  reason ;  yet  w  hat 
philosophy  hath  in  this  kind  afforded,  is 
in  truth,  if  compared  with  what  our  reli¬ 
gion  teacheth,  exceedingly  meagre,  lan¬ 
guid,  and  Hat :  two  words  here,  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart , 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ,  do  signify 
more,  do  contain  in  them  more  sense  and 
savour,  to  the  judgment  and  relish  of  a 
wrell  disposed  mind,  than  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  the  Pre¬ 
cepts  and  Dissertations  of  Epictetus,  the 
many  other  volumes  of  philosophical  mo¬ 
rality,  all  put  together;  in  matter  our  rule 
is  far  more  rich  and  full,  more  sweet  and 
sapid  than  theirs ;  in  force  and  efficacy  it 
doth  also  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  far 
excel  them.f 

4.  We  may  hereto  annex  this  considera¬ 
tion,  which  may  pass  for  another  peculiar 
advantage  of  our  religion,  that  as  it  de¬ 
li  vereth  so  excellent  and  perfect  a  rule  of 
life,  so  it  delivereth  it  unto  us  pure  from 
any  allay  embasing,  free  of  any  clog  en¬ 
cumbering  it ;  for  that  it  chiefly,  and  in  a 
manner  only  requireth  of  us  a  rational  and 
spiritual  service,  consisting  in  performance 
of  substantial  duties,  plainly  necessary  or 
profitable;  not  withdrawing  us  from  the 
practice  of  solid  piety  and  virtue  by  obli¬ 
gations  to  a  tedious  observance  of  many 
external  riles;  not  spending  the  vigour  of 
our  minds  upon  superficial  formalities  (or 
busy  scrupulosities ,  as  Tertullian  termeth 
tliemj),  such  as  serve  only  to  amuse  child¬ 
ish  fancies,  or  to  depress  slavish  spirits. 

*  T i  at  ri(  iJ’t oi  tmv  T^otrrotyfxotTOJV  tv.v  QiXctroQi'ocv,  tojv 
0 vgav/av  voueui  rv,v  a^lrrv,  jnjg  ccyyt>.ixr,f  ‘toXinioci  rrj 
uWctJ'ictv  ;  Toiourov  yoL%  r,u,tv  iio’vlyY,<rciro  fiiov,  toioCtous 
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t out  toCtok  %{&/xivovt:  uyyiXcvt :  tvO'uig  yivtcrOcti,  xoti 
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Joh.  i.  14. - '  Ova,  iretect  ircio'i  xccXu;  i/jjjtw, 

VUV  im.— Ju-t.  M.  ApoJl.  1  .  —  Vide  Lud.  Viv.  in  Aug. 
de  Civ.  Dei,  x.  4. 

Quae  disputationes,  quae  liters  quorumlibet  philo- 
flophorum,  qua?  leges  quarumlibet  civitatum  duobus 
prajceptis,  ex  quibus  Christus  dicit  totam  legem  pro- 
phetasque  penderc,  ullo  modo  sint  comparand*  ?  — 
Aug.  Epist.  in.  ad  Volui.  —  Vide  Chrys.  ’Avhq.  19. 

t  Ay,b.ovv  iOiy.ii  Touvo/xoc  to  Xfitmccvou,  ct vbqot  blCt  TY)C 
tov  Xputtov  yvuiriojf  xoti  biZct<rzct\ictf.  cwQ^otrCvri  xou 
bjzeuorvvy,  xot%7 i^joc  n  fiiou  xcti  at^irr,;  otvhqix,  iucrifiiicti 
n  oixoXoyia  itoe  xcti  ptovov  tov  i<ri  orotvTuv  utov  bictT^tTUiv. 
—  buseb.  Hist.  i.  4. 

%  Negotiosxe  scrupulosities. —  Tcrtv.ll.  in  More.  2. 

Quffidam  pauca  eademque  factu  facillitna,  et  intel- 
lectu  augustissima,  et  observatione  castissima  Domi- 
nus,  et  apostolica  tradidit  disciplina,  sicuti  Cbt  baptismi 
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It  supposeth  us  men,  men  of  good  under¬ 
standing  and  ingenuous  disposition,  and 
dealeth  with  us  as  such ;  and  much  more 
such  it  rendereth  us,  if  we  comply  there¬ 
with.  The  ritual  observances  it  enjoineth 
are  as  few  in  number,  in  nature  simple 
and  easy  to  perform,  so  evidently  reason¬ 
able,  very  decent,  and  very  useful;  apt  to 
instruct  us  in,  able  to  excite  us  unto,  the 
practice  of  most  wholesome  duties:  which 
consideration  showeth  this  doctrine  to  be 
complete,  suitable  to  the  most  adult  age 
and  best  constitution,  to  the  most  ripe  and 
improved  capacities  of  man.  But  further, 

5.  Our  religion  hath  also  this  especial 
advantage,  that  it  setteth  before  us  a  living 
copy  and  visible  standard  of  good  practice ; 
wherein  we  have  all  its  precepts  compact¬ 
ed  as  it  were  into  one  body,  and  at  once 
exposed  to  our  view.  Example  yieldeth 
the  most  compendious  instruction,  together 
with  the  most  efficacious  incitement  to 
action;  but  never  was  there,  or  could  be, 
any  example  in  either  respect  comparable 
to  this ;  ||  never  was  any  so  thoroughly  per¬ 
fect  in  itself,  so  purposely  designed,  so  fitly 
accommodated  for  imitation,  or  so  forci¬ 
bly  engaging  thereto,  as  this  :  there  is  not 
one  flaw,  one  spot,  one  false  or  uneven 
stroke  in  all  this  copy,  so  that  we  are  se¬ 
cure  from  doing  amiss  in  transcribing  any 
part  thereof;  it  wras  intended  to  conduct 
us  through  all  the  parts  of  duty,  especially 
those  which  are  most  high  and  difficult  to 
our  frail  and  decayed  nature,  general  cha¬ 
rity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience:  it 
was  admirably  squared  for  the  imitation 
of  all  men,  the  Person  in  whom  it  shined 
being,  as  it  were,  indefinite,  and  unre¬ 
strained  to  any  single  condition ;  he  being 
in  right  and  power  superior  to  the  greatest 
princes,  though  according  to  choice  and 
in  outward  parts  inferior  to  the  meanest 
subjects ;  having  under  his  command  the 
largest  wealth,  although  enjoying  none  ; 
being  able  readily  to  procure  to  himself 
what  glory  and  respect  he  pleased,  yet 
pleasing  to  pass  obscure  and  disregarded ; 
so  teaching  those  of  highest  rank  to  be  sober 
and  condescensive,  those  of  lowest  degree 
to  be  patient  and  content  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  states ;  teaching  all  men  not  to  rest  in, 
nor  much  to  regard,  these  present  things, 

sacramentum,  ct  celebratio  corporis  ct  sanguinis  Do¬ 
mini. —  Aug.  do  Dart.  Chr.  iii.  9. 

Dominus  noster  Jesus  Cbristus  leni  jugo  nos  sub- 
didit,  ct  sarcinae  levi  ;  unde  sacramcntis  numero 
paucissimis,  signilicatione  pnestantissimis  societatem 
novi  populi  colligavit;  sicuti  est.  baptismus  Trinitatis 
nomine  consecratus,  communicatio  corporis  et  san¬ 
guinis  ipsius,  et  siquid  aliud  in  scripturis  canouicis 
commendatur. — Aug.  Ep.  1 1 H,  ad  Januar. 
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but  singly  in  all  their  doings  above  all 
things  to  seek  God’s  honour,  with  main 
resolution  and  diligence  to  prosecute  his 
service:  and  as  to  all  degrees,  so  to  all 
capacities,  was  his  practice  suited,  being 
neither  austere  nor  remiss,  formal  nor 
singular,  careless  nor  boisterous;  but  in 
a  moderate,  even,  and  uniform  course,  so 
tempered,  that  persons  of  all  callings  and 
all  complexions  easily  might  follow  him  in 
the  practice  of  all  true  righteousness,  in 
the  performance  of  all  substantial  duties 
toward  God  and  toward  man.  It  is  also  an 
example  attended  with  the  greatest  obli¬ 
gations  and  inducements  to  follow  it ;  the 
great  excellency  and  high  dignity  of  the 
Person,  being  the  most  holy,  firstborn  Son 
of  God,  heir  of  eternal  majesty;  our  ma¬ 
nifold  relations  to  him,  being  our  Lord  and 
Master,  our  best  Friend,  our  most  gra¬ 
cious  Redeemer;  the  many  inestimable 
benefits  received  by  us  from  him,  all  that 
redemption  from  extreme  misery,  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  perfect  happiness  do  import,  are 
so  many  potent  arguments  engaging  us  to 
imitate  him. 

6.  Further,  our  religion  doth  not  only 
thus  truly  and  fully  acquaint  us  with  our 
duty ;  but,  which  is  another  peculiar  virtue 
thereof,  it  buildeth  our  duty  upon  most 
solid  grounds,  presseth  it  with  most  valid 
inducements,  draweth  it  from  the  best  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  driveth  it  to  the  best  ends :  no 
philosophy  can  in  any  measure  represent 
virtue  so  truly  estimable  and  eligible,  can 
assign  so  evident  and  cogent  reason  why 
we  should  embrace  it  and  strictly  adhere 
thereto,  can  so  well  discover  or  describe 
the  excellent  fruits  that  grow  upon  it,  as 
doth  this  philosophy  of  ours,  as  the  ancient 
Fathers  are  wont  to  call  it.  Other  phi¬ 
losophies  have  indeed  highly  commended 
virtue,  and  vehemently  exhorted  thereto; 
but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
praise  are  very  sandy,  the  arguments  by 
which  they  enforced  its  practice  are  very 
feeble,  the  principles  from  which  they  de¬ 
duced  it,  and  the  ends  which  they  pro¬ 
pounded  thereto,  are  very  poor  and  mean, 
if  we  discuss  them;  at  least  if  they  be 
compared  with  ours:  virtue,  said  they,  is  a 
thing  of  itself,  upon  account  of  its  own 
native  beauty  and  worth,  abstracting  from 
all  reward  or  profit  springing  from  it,  very 
admirable  and  desirable ;  it  is  beside  a  very 
pleasant  and  very  useful  thing,  begetting 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  mind;  yield¬ 
ing  health,  safety,  reputation,  pleasure, 
quiet,  and  other  manifold  conveniences  of 
»  life:  but  can  so  magnificent  and  so  massy 
a  fabric  of  commendation  stand  firm  upon 
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such  foundations  as  these  ?  are  these  prin¬ 
ciples  of  love  and  admiration  toward  we 
know  not  what,  these  ends  of  temporal 
advantage  and  convenience,  so  noble  or 
worthy?  are  the  accommodations  of  this 
short  and  uncertain  life  a  proper  encou¬ 
ragement  or  a  just  recompense  for  the 
laborious  achievements  of  true  virtue  ?  are 
these  weapons  sufficient  to  fortify  men,  or 
these  discourses  able  to  animate  them  in 
resisting  the  temptations  which  avert  from 
virtue,  or  avoiding  the  enchantments  which 
allure  to  vice?  Will  men,  I  say,  readily, 
for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  or  insensible 
thing  (a  goodly  name  only,  for  all  they  see), 
which  representeth  no  more  of  benefit  at¬ 
tending  it,  cross  the  bent  of  their  natural 
inclinations,  forfeit  their  present  ease, 
reject  certain  fruitions  of  pleasure,  waive 
occasions  of  getting  to  themselves  profit, 
honour,  and  power,  goods  so  manifestly 
substantial  and  grateful  to  nature?  will 
they  undergo  contentedly  the  difficulties, 
encounter  the  dangers,  sustain  the  pains, 
the  disgraces,  the  losses  commonly  incident 
to  virtue?  No,  surely;  when  it  cometh  to 
earnest  trial,  it  will  hardly  seem  reason 
or  wisdom  so  to  do.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine,  as  it  compriseth,  and  in  an  infe¬ 
rior  order  urgeth  also,  such  grounds  and 
arguments,  so  it  doth  exhibit  others  far 
more  solid  and  forcible:  it  commendeth 
goodness  to  us,  not  only  as  agreeable  to 
man’s  imperfect  and  fallible  reason,  but 
as  conformable  to  the  perfect  goodness  of 
God,  as  the  dictate  of  his  infallible  wisdom, 
as  the  resolution  of  his  most  holy  will ;  as 
enjoined  by  his  unquestionable  authority, 
as  our  indispensable  duty,  and  only  way  to 
happiness:  the  principles,  from  which  it 
willeth  us  to  act,  are  love,  reverence,  and 
gratitude  to  God,  hearty  good-will  toward 
men,  and  a  sober  regard  to  our  own  true 
welfare  ;  the  ends  which  it  prescribeth  are 
God’s  honour,  public  edification,  and  the 
salvation  of  our  own  souls:  it  stirreth  us 
to  good  practice,  by  minding  us,  that  we 
shall  thereby  resemble  the  Supreme  Good¬ 
ness,  shall  express  our  gratitude  toward 
that  great  Benefactor,  unto  whom  we  owe 
all  that  we  have ;  shall  discharge  our  duty, 
pay  due  honour,  perform  faithful  service 
to  our  Almighty  Lord  and  King;  that  we 
shall  thereby  surely  decline  the  wrath  and 
displeasure  of  God,  shall  surely  obtain  his 
favour  and  mercy,  with  all  sorts  of  bless¬ 
ings  needful  or  profitable  for  us  ;  that  we 
shall  not  only  avoid  regrets  and  terrors  of 
conscience  here,  but  escape  endless  mise¬ 
ries  and  torments ;  we  shall  not  only  pro¬ 
cure  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  but 
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shall  acquire  crowns  of  everlasting  glory 
and  bliss.  These  surely  are  the  truest  and 
firmest  grounds  upon  which  a  right  esti¬ 
mation  of  virtue  can  subsist ;  these  are 
motives  incomparably  most  effectual  to  the 
embracing  thereof;  these  are  the  purest 
fountains  whence  it  can  spring,  the  noblest 
marks  whither  it  can  aim ;  a  virtue  so 
grounded,  so  reared,  is  certainly  most 
sound  and  genuine,  most  firm  and  stable, 
most  infinitely  beneficial.  But  further, 

7.  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  so 
much  as  pretendeth  to),  that  it  not  only 
clearly  teacheth  us  and  strongly  persuadeth 
us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  but  pro- 
videth  also  sufficient  help  and  ability  to 
practise  it ;  without  which  (such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  as  experience  proveth, 
that)  all  instruction,  all  exhortation,  all 
encouragement,  would  avail  little.  Other 
laws,  for  want  of  this,  are  in  effect  minis¬ 
tries  of  condemnation ,  racks  of  conscience, 
parents  of  guilt  and  of  regret;  reading 
hard  lessons,  but  not  assisting  to  do  after 
them ;  imposing  heavy  burdens,  but  not 
enabling  to  bear  them :  our  law  is  not  such ; 
it  is  not  a  dead  letter ,  but  hath  a  quicken¬ 
ing  spirit  accompanying  it;*  it  not  only 
soundeth  through  the  car,  but  stampeth 
itself  upon  the  heart  of  him  that  sincerely 
doth  embrace  it ;  it  always  carrieth  with 
it  a  sure  guide  to  all  good,  and  a  safe 
guard  from  all  evil :  if  our  mind  be  doubt¬ 
ful  or  dark,  it  directeth  us  to  a  faithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  receive  counsel  and 
information:  if  our  passions  are  unruly,  if 
our  appetites  are  outrageous,  if  tempta¬ 
tions  be  violent,  and  threaten  to  overbear 
us,  it  lcadeth  us  to  a  full  magazine,  whence 
we  may  furnish  ourselves  with  all  manner 
of  arms  to  withstand  and  subdue  them:  if 
our  condition,  in  respect  to  all  other  means, 
be  disconsolate  or  desperate,  it  sendeth  us 
to  a  place,  where  we  shall  not  fail  of  re¬ 
freshment  and  relief;  it  offereth,  upon 
our  earnest  seeking  and  asking,  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  God  himself  for  our  di¬ 
rection,  our  aid,  our  support  and  comfort, 
in  all  exigencies.  To  them,  who  with  due 
fervency  and  constancy  ask  it,  God  hath 
in  the  gospel  promised  to  grant  his  holy 
Spirit ,r  to  guide  them  in  their  ways,  to 
admonish  them  of  their  duty,  to  strengthen 
them  in  obedience,  to  guard  them  from 
surprises  and  assaults  of  temptation,  to 
sustain  them,  and  cheer  them  in  afflictions. 
This  advantage,  as  it  is  proper  to  our  re- 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  9 ;  Rom.  v.  20  ;  Aug.  do  Spir.  et  Lit. 

Totf  iu  Qiovv  i'rcc>Yi{rlltMvoi{  ierz'vv  rrfOf  tv,v  Xoitrvjv  cut* i- 

ficcv  iutnu. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  623. 
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ligion,  so  it  is  exceedingly  considerable ; 
for  what  would  the  most  perfect  rule  or 
way  signify,  without  as  well  a  power  to 
observe  it,  as  a  light  to  discern  it  ?  and 
how  can  man  (so  ignorant,  so  impotent, 
so  inconstant  a  creature;  so  easily  deluded 
by  false  appearances,  and  transported  with 
disorderly  passions;  so  easily  shaken  and 
unsettled  by  any  small  assault),  either  alone 
without  some  guidance  perceive,  or  by  him¬ 
self  without  some  assistance  prosecute, 
what  is  good  for  him,  especially  in  cases 
of  intricacy  and  difficulty  ?  how  should  he 
who  hath  frequent  experience  of  his  own 
weakness,  not  be  utterly  disheartened  and 
cast  into  despair  either  of  standing  fast  in 
a  good  state,  or  of  recovering  himself  from 
a  bad  one  ;  of  rescuing  himself  from  any 
vicious  inclination,  or  attaining  any  vir¬ 
tuous  habit,  if  he  did  not  apprehend  such 
a  friendly  power  vigilantly  guarding  him, 
ready  upon  all  occasions  to  succour  and 
abet  him?  This  consideration  it  is,  which 
only  can  nourish  our  hope,  can  excite  our 
courage,  can  quicken  and  support  our  en¬ 
deavour  in  religious  practice,  by  assuring 
us  that  there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which 
by  the  grace  vouchsafed  us  we  may  not 
achieve;  that  there  is  no  enemy  so  mighty, 
which  by  the  help  afforded  us  we  cannot 
master;  so  that,  although  we  find  our¬ 
selves  aide  to  do  nothing  of  ourselves ,  yet 
we  can  do  all  things  by  Christ  that  strength- 
eneth  us.g 

8.  Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our 
religion  is  this,  that  it  alone  can  appease 
and  satisfy  a  man’s  conscience,  breeding 
therein  a  well-grounded  hope,  and  a  solid 
comfort ;  healing  the  wounds  of  bitter  re¬ 
morse  and  anxious  fear,  which  the  sense 
of  guilt  doth  inflict :  There  is  no  man,  as 
king  Solomon  said,  and  all  men  know,  who 
sinneth  not ; b  who  doth  not  find  himself  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  frequently  thwart¬ 
ing  the  dictates  of  reason,  violating  the 
laws  of  piety  and  justice,  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  sobriety ;  who  consequently  doth 
not  in  his  own  judgment  condemn  himself 
of  disorder,  and  of  offence  committed 
against  the  world’s  great  Lawgiver  and 
Governor,  the  just  patron  of  right  and 
goodness ;  who  thence  doth  not  deem  him¬ 
self  obnoxious  to  God’s  wrath,  and  is  not 
fearful  of  deserved  punishment  from  him : 
winch  fear  must  needs  be  fostered  and 
augmented  by  considering,  that  as  past 
facts  are  irrevocable,  so  guilt  is  indelible, 
and  punishment,  except  by  the  voluntary 
remission  of  him  that  is  offended,  inevi- 

«  Phil.  iv.  13. 

i>  2  C'hron.  vi.  3G ;  Ecclcs.  vil.  20. 
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table ;  *  as  also  that  there  are  no  visible 
means  of  removing  or  abating  such  guilt 
by  any  reparation  or  amends  that  he  can 
make,  who  is  more  apt  to  accumulate  new 
offences,  than  able  to  compensate  for  what 
he  hath  committed.  Now  in  such  a  case, 
some  man  indeed  may  frame  to  himself 
hopes  of  mercy ; '  may  from  the  experience 
of  God’s  forbearance  to  punish,  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  bounty  to  sinners,  presume 
that  God  is  placable,  and  will  not  be  ri¬ 
gorous  in  his  proceedings  with  him ;  may 
hopefully  guess,  that  in  favour  God  will 
admit  his  endeavours  at  repentance,  will 
accept  the  compensations  he  offereth  in 
lieu  of  his  duty,  may  suffer  his  guilt  to 
be  atoned  by  the  sacrifices  he  presenteth : 
yet  can  no  man  upon  such  presumptions 
ground  a  full  confidence  that  he  shall  find 
mercy;  he  cannot  however  be  satisfied 
upon  what  terms  mercy  will  be  granted, 
in  what  manner  it  shall  be  dispensed,  or 
how  far  it  shall  extend ;  God  never  having 
exhibited  any  express  declarations  or  pro¬ 
mises  to  those  purposes:  no  man,  there¬ 
fore,  can  otherwise  than  suspect  himself  to 
be  in  a  bad  state,  or  esteem  himself  secure 
from  the  pursuits  of  justice  and  wrath  ;  as 
he  knoweth  that  sin  lieth  at  the  doorj  so 
he  cannot  know  but  that  vengeance  may 
lie  near  it.  Hence  common  reason,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  law,  is  a  ministry  of  death , 
and  a  hilling  letter , k  carrying  nothing  in 
the  looks  or  language  thereof,  but  death 
and  ruin ;  hence  is  a  man  (if  at  least  he  be 
not  besotted  into  a  careless  stupidity)  shut 
up  in  an  irksome  bondage  of  spirit,  under 
the  grievous  tyranny,  if  not  of  utter  des¬ 
pair,  yet  of  restless  suspicion  about  his 
condition ; 1  which  as  it  quencheth  in  his 
mind  all  steady  peace  and  joy,  so  it  damp- 
eth  his  courage  and  alacrity,  it  enervateth 
his  care  and  industry  to  do  well,  he  doubt¬ 
ing  what  success  and  what  acceptance  his 
undertakings  may  find ;  it  also  cooleth  in 
him  good  affections  towards  God,  whom 
that  he  hath  offendeth  he  knoweth,  and 
questioneth  whether  he  can  be  able  to  re¬ 
concile. 

From  this  unhappy  plight  our  religion 
thoroughly  doth  rescue  us,  assuring  us, 
that  God  Almighty  is  not  only  reconcilable, 
but  desirous,  upon  good  terms,  to  become 
our  friend,  himself  most  frankly  proposing 
overtures  of  grace,  and  soliciting  us  to 
close  with  them ;  it  upon  our  compliance 
tendereth,  under  God’s  own  hand  and 
seal,  a  full  discharge  of  all  guilts  and 

•  Fccna  potest  demi,  culpa  perennis  crit _ Oeiit. 

t  Wind.  xii.  19.  k  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

J  Geu.  iv.  7.  i  Rom.  viil  13. 


debts,  however  contracted ;  it  receiveth  a 
man  into  perfect  favour  and  friendship,  if 
he  doth  not  himself  wilfully  reject  them, 
or  resolve  to  continue  at  distance,  in  es¬ 
trangement  and  enmity  toward  God.  It 
proclaimeth,that  if  we  be  careful  to  amend, 
God  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark  what  we 
do  amiss ; m  that  iniquity,  if  we  do  not  in¬ 
corrigibly  affect  and  cherish  it,  shall  not 
be  our  ruin ; n  that  although  by  our  infir¬ 
mity  we  fall  often,  yet  by  our  repentance 
we  may  rise  again,  and  by  our  sincerity 
shall  stand  upright;  that  our  endeavours 
to  serve  and  please  God  (although  imper¬ 
fect  and  defective,  if  serious  and  sincere) 
will  be  accepted  by  him:  this  is  the  tenor 
of  that  great  covenant  between  heaven  and 
earth,  which  the  Son  of  God  did  procure 
by  his  intercession,  did  purchase  by  his 
merits  of  wonderful  obedience  and  pa¬ 
tience,  did  ratify  and  seal  by  his  blood; 
did  publish  to  mankind,  did  confirm  by 
miraculous  works,  did  solemnize  by  holy 
institutions,  doth  by  the  evangelical  minis¬ 
try  continually  recommend  to  all  men ;  so 
that  we  can  nowise  doubt  of  its  full  ac¬ 
complishment  on  God’s  part,  if  we  be  not 
deficient  on  ours;  so  to  our  inestimable 
benefit  and  unspeakable  comfort  doth  our 
religion  ease  their  conscience,  and  encou¬ 
rage  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty, 
who  do  sincerely  embrace  it,  and  firmly 
adhere  thereto. 

9.  The  last  advantage  which  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  of  this  doctrine  is  this,  that  it  pro- 
poundeth  and  asserteth  itself  in  a  manner 
very  convincing  and  satisfactory :  it  pro¬ 
pounded  itself  in  a  style  and  garb  of  speech, 
as  accommodate  to  the  general  capacity  of 
its  hearers,  so  proper  to  the  authority  which 
it  claimed,  becoming  the  majesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  divine  truth  ;  it  expresseth  itself 
plainly  and  simply,  without  any  affectation 
or  artifice,  without  ostentation  of  wit  or 
eloquence,  such  as  men  study  to  insinuate 
and  impress  their  devices  by :  *  it  also  speak- 
eth  with  an  imperious  and  awful  confidence, 
such  as  argueth  the  speaker  satisfied  both 
of  his  own  wisdom  and  authority ;  that  he 
doubteth  not  of  what  he  saith  himself,  that 
he  knoweth  his  hearers  obliged  to  believe 
him :  f  its  words  are  not  like  the  words  of  a 
wise  man,  who  is  wary  and  careful  that  he 
slip  not  into  mistake  (interposing  therefore 
*  1  Cor.  i.  17  ;  ii.  2, — 'AiXaii;  6  pti>6o(  rr?  «A»j0i/«; 

—  Eurip.  —  Vide  Orig.  in  Cels.  lib.  C;  Luct.  iii.  1; 
Matt.  vii.  29. 

t  Oy  yo xr vrov  priUMro/v,  ovbi  Af£t«f  xourot,  oCbi  o >o- 
fxxTuv  xeti  pti.uarv*  xoruev  xeti  ovvOr.zx*  o^outOet 
Tv.y  zeti  otvor.TOt  {roppot  yet*  retOret  tt,(  y<A oe-c^tct:  ararr.t) 
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rooem.  in  Joh. 
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now  and  then  his  may-be’s  and  per  chances), 
nor  like  the  words  of  a  learned  scribe, 
grounded  on  semblances  of  reason,  and 
backed  with  testimonies ;  nor  as  the  words 
of  a  crafty  sophister,  who  by  long  circuits, 
subtile  fetches,  and  sly  trains  of  discourse, 
doth  inveigle  men  to  his  opinion ;  but  like 
the  words  of  a  king,  carrying  with  them 
authority  and  power  uncontrollable,  com¬ 
manding  forthwith  attention,  assent,  and 
obedience;0  this  you  are  to  believe,  this 
you  are  to  do,  upon  pain  of  our  high  dis¬ 
pleasure,  at  your  utmost  peril  be  it;  your 
life,  your  salvation,  dependeth  thereon  :  * 
such  is  the  style  and  tenor  thereof,  plainly 
such  as  becometh  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
all  to  use,  when  he  shall  please  to  proclaim 
his  mind  and  will  unto  us.  It  freeth  us  from 
laborious  and  anxious  inquiries,  from  end¬ 
less  disputes  and  janglings,  from  urging 
ineffectual  arguments,  and  answering  cross 
difficulties,  &c.  It  doth  also  assert  itself 
and  approve  its  truth  to  the  reason  of  man 
the  most  advantageously  that  can  be ;  with 
proofs  most  suitable  to  itself,  and  in  them¬ 
selves  most  effectual ;  waiving  those  infe¬ 
rior  methods  of  subtile  argumentation  and 
plausible  language  with  which  men  are  wont 
to  confirm  or  set  off  their  conceits;  which 
how  weak  they  are,  how  unfit  to  maintain 
truth,  their  unsuccessfulness  doth  evince; 
seeing  by  those  means  scarce  any  man  hath 
been  able  thoroughly  either  to  settle  him¬ 
self  in  or  to  draw  others  to  a  full  persuasion 
concerning  any  important  truth,  discosted 
from  sense. f  Such  methods,  therefore,  the 
Christian  doctrine  hath  waived  (or  rather 
slighted,  as  beneath  itself),  applying  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  demonstration  of  its  truth, 
far  more  potent,  more  sublime,  and  indeed 
truly  divine:  beside  its  intrinsic  worth,  or 
the  excellency  shining  in  itself  (which  speak- 
eth  it  worthy  of  God,  and  goeth  more  than 
half  way  in  proving  it  to  proceed  from  him), 
there  is  no  kind  of  attestation  needful  or 
proper,  which  God  hath  not  afforded  there¬ 
to.  God  is  in  himself  invisible  and  undis- 
cernible  to  any  sense  of  ours,  neither  could 
we  endure  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  im- 

*  Qua?  quidem  tradita  sunt  breviter,  ac  nude  ;  nec 
enim  decebat  aliter,  ut  cum  Deus  ad  hominem  loque- 
retur,  argumentis  assereret  suas  voces,  tanquam  lides 
ei  non  haberetur,  sed  ut  oportuit  est  locutus,  quasi 
rerum  omnium  maxim  us  judex,  cuius  non  est  argu- 
mentari,  sed  pronunciare  verum. —  Lact.  iii.  1. 

t  Legant  nostra  —  quam  excellenter  quam  divine, 
non  tanquam  ex  pliilosophorum  concertationibus 
strepere,  sed  tanquam  ex  oraculis  et  Dei  nubibus  in- 
tonare. — Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  19. 

°  Eccles.  viiL  4. 


mediate  presence ;  it  must  be  therefore 
by  effects  of  his  incommunicable  power, 
by  works  extraordinary  and  supernatural 
(such  as  no  creature  can  perform  or  coun¬ 
terfeit),  that  he  must,  if  ever,  convincingly 
signify  his  purpose  or  pleasure  to  us ;  and 
such  innumerable  hath  God  vouchsafed  to 
yield  in  favour  and  countenance  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  ;  by  clearly  predicting  and  presigni¬ 
fying  the  future  revelation  of  this  doctrine 
by  express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions 
from  heaven,  by  suspending  and  thwarting 
the  course  of  natural  causes  in  many  ways 
and  instances,  by  miracles  of  providence  no 
less  remarkable  than  those  of  nature,  by 
internal  attestations  to  the  minds  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  men ;  things  too  great  slightly 
to  be  passed  over,  and  the  particular  men¬ 
tion  of  which  I  must  therefore  now  omit : 
by  such  wonderful  means,  I  say,  hath  God 
taken  care  to  convince  us  that  our  religion 
came  from  him,  which  is  a  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  hath,  such  as  no  other  institu¬ 
tion  (except  that  of  the  Jews)  which  was  a 
prelude  thereto,  and  whose  truth  serveth 
to  confirm  it)  can  reasonably  pretend  unto ; 
and  a  great  perfection  it  is  thereof,  since 
as  it  is  no  small  content  to  a  traveller,  by 
a  direction  which  he  can  fully  confide  in, 
to  know  that  he  is  in  the  right  way  to  his 
journey’s  end;  so  it  cannot  but  prove  an 
exceeding  satisfaction  and  encouragement 
to  us  to  be  assured,  by  infallible  testimony 
of  God  himself,  that  our  religion  is  the  true 
and  direct  way  unto  eternal  happiness. 

These  considerations  may,  I  conceive, 
be  sufficient,  as  to  vindicate  our  religion 
from  all  aspersions  cast  upon  it  either  by 
inconsiderate  and  injudicious,  or  by  vain 
and  dissolute  persons ;  so  to  confirm  us 
all  in  the  esteem,  and  incite  us  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  thereof ;  which  use  of  them  God  in 
his  mercy  grant,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  praise. 
Amen. 

Now  the  God  of  grace ,  who  hath  culled 
us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus  — 
make  you  perfect ,  stablish,  strengthen ,  settle 
you;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  everJ  Amen. 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  ,  and 
God ,  even  our  Father ,  which  hath  loved  us, 
and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  through  grace ,  comfort  your 
hearts ,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good  word 
and  work.  ' 

p  l  Pet.  iv.  10,  u. 
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SERMON  XVII. 

THAT  JESUS  IS  THE  TRUE  MESSIAS. 

Acts  ix.  22 _ Proving  that  this  is  the  very 

Christ. 

As  for  the  name  of  Messias ,  there  is  evi¬ 
dent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  openly 
expressed  in  the  ancient  predictions;*  it 
being  an  easy  thing  for  any  persons,  out  of 
imposture  or  wantonness,  to  have  assumed 
that  name  ;  and  consequently  it  would  not 
have  suited  so  well  the  true  person.  It  was 
therefore  more  expedient,  that  his  name 
should  rather  only  be  covertly  signified  or 
intimated ;  it  was  sufficient  that  a  name 
should  be  imposed  on  him  well  agreeing  to 
his  office  and  chief  performances.  There 
be  indeed  several  names  attributed  to  the 
Messias:  They  shall  call  his  name  Emanuel, 
said  Isaiah ;  This  is  his  name ,  whereby  he 
shall  be  called ,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness 
(Jehovah  tsidkenu;)  and,  His  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful ,  Counsellor ,  The  mighty 
God ,  the  everlasting  Father ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  said  Isaiah  again ; a  but  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  that  these  were  not  intended  to  be  so 
much  his  proper  names,  as  attributes  or 
epithets  congruous  unto  him  in  regard  to 
the  eminency  of  his  person  and  perform¬ 
ances. 

The  prophet  Zechariah  seemeth  also  (in¬ 
sisting  in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  and  Jere¬ 
miah)  to  assign  him  the  name  Netser  (or 
the  Branch  ;)  Behold  the  man  whose  name 
is  The  Branch :  but  this  only  denoted  an 
appellation  suiting  him  as  derived  from  the 
stock  of  David,  and  might  beside  mystically 
allude  to  some  circumstance  concerning 
him.b  It  doth  not  therefore  appear,  that 
the  one  proper  name,  by  which  the  Messias, 
as  the  Son  of  man,  should  be  known  and 
called,  is  directly  forementioned ;  yet  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would 
have  an  especial  care  that  he  should  have 
one  befitting  him.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
things  which  the  Talmudists  say  were  con¬ 
stituted  before  the  world :  the  law,  repent¬ 
ance,  paradise ,  hell,  the  throne  of  glory,  the 
sanctuary,  the  name  of  the  Messias;  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  in  the  seventy-second  Psalm, 
ver.  17,  Ante  solem  primum  nomen  ejus ; 
so  it  seems  they  read  it:  the  LXX.  have 

it,  t so  too  r.Xioo  oittfjuiu  to  o-.ou.ee  aurou, 

•  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  con¬ 
founded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving 
that  this  is  the  very  Christ. —  Euseb.  Hitt.  i.  3. 

*  Isa.  vii.  14  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  Isa.  ix.  6.  *>  Zech. 

vi.  12;  iii.  8;  Isa.  iv.  2,  xi.  I  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii. 
15  ;  Matt  ii.  23. 


It  was  anciently  a  method  of  Divine 
Providence  to  impose  upon  persons  (des- 
tinated  by  God  to  be  especial  subjects  of 
his  favour  and  eminent  ministers  of  his 
glory)  names  answerable  to  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  or  to  the  design  which 
was  by  their  means  and  ministry  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Whereby  as  God’s  care  and 
providence  over  human  affairs  was  de¬ 
clared,  so  men  upon  the  mention  of  such 
names  were  admonished  to  consider  the 
divine  benefits,  and  the  duties  correspon¬ 
dent  to  them.  The  particular  reason  of 
imposing  such  names  is  sometime  expressly 
set  down;  as  in  the  case  of  Seth,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Israel,  Solomon;  sometime  it  seems 
tacitly  implied,  the  actions  of  the  persons 
interpreting  the  reason  of  their  names,  as 
in  Melchizedek,  Joshua,  Malachi,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  many  others.' 

This  method  with  great  reason  we  may 
suppose  that  the  same  divine  wisdom  would 
use  in  assigning  a  name  to  that  person, 
whom  from  the  beginning  of  things  he  had 
promised,  and  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  had  assigned  to  sanctify  and  send 
into  the  world,  for  achieving  the  most  high 
and  excellent  design  that  ever,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  creation, 
was  to  be  undertaken  in  this  world. d  Most 
fit  it  would  be,  that  God  himself  should 
be  his  godfather ;  that  he  should  have  no 
ordinary,  no  casual,  no  insignificant  name ; 
but  such  an  one,  which  being  heard  might 
instruct  and  admonish  us,  might  raise  in  us 
a  sense  of  God’s  infinite  mercy  and  bounty 
toward  us  ;  might  breed  love  in  our  hearts, 
and  impress  veneration  on  our  minds  to¬ 
ward  him  who  should  bear  that  auspicious 
and  comfortable  name;  that  name,  which 
as  the  spouse  of  the  mystical  Solomon  in 
her  mystical  song,  did  sing,  is  as  an  oint¬ 
ment  poured  forth,e  full  of  most  wholesome 
and  most  pleasant  fragrancy. 

Now  since  of  all  the  Messias’s  perfor¬ 
mances  none  was  to  be  more  signal  than 
that  of  saving;  to  publish,  to  purchase,  to 
effect  salvation,  were  to  be  (according  to 
what  the  prophets  expressly  and  frequently 
say)  his  peculiar  works ;  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  (as  we  before  touched, 
according  to  the  common  opinion  of  the 
Jews)  a  proper  attribute  of  his/ 

Wherefore  the  name  Jesus  (which  we 
are  told  in  the  Gospel  was  by  direction 
from  God  imparted  by  particular  revela¬ 
tion,  brought  by  an  archangel  from  heaven, 

'  Gen.  iv.  25:  xvii.  5;  xxxii.  28;  I  Chron.  xxii.  9; 
Gen.  xiii.  18;  Heb.  vii.  1.  »*  John  x.  36.  •  Cant  i.3. 
i  Isa.  xxv.  9 ;  xxxv.  4  ;  xlix.  8,  26 ;  Ixiii.  1  ;  Iv.  5;  lii. 
7, 10  ;  lxi.  10  ;  lix.  16  ;  llos.  i.  7  ;  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  John 
iv.  42. 
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imposed  on  our  Lord)  did  very  well  suit 
the  Messias.  No  other  name  could  be 
more  sweet  or  acceptable ;  no  other  name 
could  better  become  him  who  was  to  re¬ 
deem  men  from  all  their  enemies,  their 
slaveries,  their  errors,  their  sins,  their 
miseries.* 

It  was  indeed  a  name  not  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  application  altogether  new,  for  many 
others  had  borne  it:  Jesus,  the  son  of  Jus¬ 
tus,  we  have  mentioned  in  St.  Paul  ;h  Je¬ 
sus  the  son  of  Sirach,  that  excellent  writer, 
we  know  ;  and  divers  others  so  named 
occur  in  Josephus:  yet  was  it  questionless 
by  God’s  providence,  or  by  Moses  by  di¬ 
vine  instinct,  first  produced  with  relation 
to  the  Messias :  Moses  called  Oslica  the 
son  of  Nun,  Jehoshua,  saith  the  text :'  being 
in  a  mysterious  exchange  from  a  former 
name  assigned  to  the  famous  Jesus  (as  not 
only  Bensirach,  but  the  apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  writes  him)  the  son  of  Nun,  who  of 
all  the  ancient  types  did  most  exactly  (in 
office  and  performance)  represent  and  pre¬ 
signify  the  Messias ;  being,  as  Bensirach 
speaks,  great  for  the  saving  of  God's  elect  ;> 
whose  actions  are  wonderfully  congruous 
to  those  which  we  attribute  to  our  Jesus. 
For,  by  the  way,  to  show  the  resemblance 
(omitting  less  and  more  nice  congruities), 
aS  Joshua  did  bring  the  good  report,  and 
evangelized  concerning  the  promised  land, 
(when  other  false  or  faint  inquirers  de¬ 
famed  it,  and  discouraged  the  people  from 
entering ; k)  as  he  was  educated  under 
Moses,  and  served  him  faithfully;  as  he 
succeeded  in  the  administration  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  God’s  people,  perfecting  what 
Moses  had  begun  of  deliverance  and  settle¬ 
ment  to  them ;  as  he  brought  the  Israelites 
(not  that  old  disbelieving,  mutinous,  and 
repining  generation,  but  a  new  progeny  of 
better  disposed  people)  finally  out  of  the 
wilderness  into  Canaan,  by  God’s  miracu¬ 
lous  assistance,  subduing  their  enemies, 
and  establishing  them  in  a  quiet  possession 
of  the  promised  land,  allotting  unto  each 
tribe  its  inheritance and  as  he  did  re-cir- 
cumcise  the  children  of  Israel:  so  did  our 
heaveniy  Jesus  first  make  a  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  discovery  concerning  the  mystical  land 
of  promise  (that  better  country)  Rowing 
with  spiritual  milk  and  honey  (abundant 
with  all  spiritual  comforts  and  pleasures, 
for  the  food,  sustenance,  and  refreshment 
of  our  souls. ,n)  He  was  born  under  the 
Law,  and  submitted  to  its  injunctions,  ful¬ 
filling  all  righteousness."  He  survived  it 

e  Matt.  i.  21  ;  Luke  i.  32;  ii.  21.  h  Col.  iv.  11. 

1  Basil.  Iren.  &c. ;  Num.  xiii.  1(J.  J  Ecclus.  xlvl  1  ; 
Ilcb.  iv.  8.  *  Nuiii.  xiv.  7.  1  Josh.  v.  2.  ™  Heb.  xi. 

n  Cal.  iv.  4;  Matt.  iii.  10;  v.  17,  ’A fxwof  Z&Zfi  <rcorrr 
t.ioci,  irirrttof. 


(the  part  of  it  which  was  purely  Mosaical 
and  arbitrary),  and  did  complete  it.  He 
doth  conduct  God’s  regenerate  people  (such 
as  believe,  and  willingly  follow  him)  out 
of  the  desert  state  of  error,  guilt,  and  sin, 
into  the  superior  state  of  happy  rest  and 
joy,  with  miraculous  power  and  efficacy; 
vanquishing  all  the  spiritual  Amorites  (the 
devil,  xvorld ,  and  flesh )  which  infest,  ob¬ 
struct,  and  oppose  them ;  settling  them  in 
a  perpetual,  undisturbed,  and  immoveable 
enjoyment  of  that  blissful  religion ;  having 
also  by  a  spiritual  circumcision  prepared 
and  consecrated  them  to  God.  Our  Sa¬ 
viour,  therefore,  not  only  when  he  at  last 
in  fulness  of  truth  did  come  into  the  world, 
but  anciently  in  type  and  shadow,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  received  this  name 
Jesus,  conferred  upon  him  in  the  person 
of  Joshua,  his  most  illustrious  representa¬ 
tive.  It  certainly  was  most  apposite  to  the 
Messias. 

That  Jesus  (that  person,  whose  birth, 
life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
hence,  are  related  in  the  evangelical  his¬ 
tories)  is  the  Christ ,  is  the  principal  article 
of  pure  faith ;  the  most  peculiar  doctrine 
of  our  religion  as  such,  and  as  distinct  from 
all  other  religions :  it  indeed  virtually  com¬ 
prehends  all  other  doctrines  of  moment 
therein,  regarding  either  faith  or  practice. 
For  that  our  being  persuaded  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  implies,  that  we  apprehend  our¬ 
selves  obliged  to  embrace  for  truth  what¬ 
ever  was  taught  by  him  and  his  apostles,  to 
obey  all  his  laws,  to  rely  upon  him  for  at¬ 
tainment  of  all  the  mercies,  and  blessings, 
and  rewards,  which  he  promised  to  dis¬ 
pense,  in  that  order  and  upon  those  terms 
which  the  gospel  declareth.  Whence  to 
the  hearty  belief  of  this  point  such  great 
commendations  are  given,  so  high  rewards 
are  offered,  so  excellent  privileges  are 
annexed  in  the  scriptures.  Whence  also 
the  declaring,  proving,  and  persuading 
this  doctrine,  was  the  chief  matter  of  the 
apostles’  preaching,  as  both  their  profes¬ 
sion  and  practice  do  show.  The  Jews  (saitli 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians)  require  a  sign, 
and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom :  but  tee 
preach  Christ,  that  was  crucified.  And,  / 
determined  (saith  he  again  of  himself)  not 
to  know  any  thing  among  you  (that  is,  not 
to  discover  any  other  knowledge,  not  to 
insist  on  any  other  subject),  save  Jesus 
Christ ,  even  him  that  was  crucified .*  0  This, 
St.  John  tells  us,  was  the  drift  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  the  gospel  (which  is  a  more  extensive 
and  durable  May  of  preaching.)  These 

*  XOtl  TOUTCV  l(TT0tU^ei)/J.tV0V. 
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things  (saith  he)  were  written ,  that  ye  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. p  And  their 
practice,  suitable  to  such  professions,  is 
apparent  in  divers  passages  of  this  book, 
wherein  their  acts  and  their  discourses  are 
reported.  This  text  particularly  represents 
the  scope  to  which  St.  Paul  mainly  directed 
his  preaching,  which  was  the  maintenance 
and  persuasion  of  this  point,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ. 

It  is  therefore  very  requisite,  that  we 
should  well  understand  the  meaning  there¬ 
of,  and  that  we  should  firmly  be  persuaded 
of  its  truth.  To  which  purpose  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour,  by  God’s  assistance,  to  imitate  St. 
Paul’s  practice  here,  who  did 
(that  is  the  Greek  word  here,  signifying 
primarily  to  put  or  bring  things  together, 
and  thence  in  a  way  of  collection  or  ar¬ 
gumentation  to  teach),  who,  I  say,  did 
instruct  his  auditors,  collecting  it  from 
testimonies  of  ancient  scripture,  and  con¬ 
firming  it  by  arguments  grounded  thereon. 
In  performing  which,  I  shall  observe  this 
method : 

1 .  I  shall  explain  the  notion  and  reason 
of  this  name,  or  title,  Christ. 

2.  1  shall  show  (that  which  is  here  tacitly 
supposed)  that  there  was  by  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  be,  or  to  come  into  the  world  from 
God,  one  person,  signally  that,  which  this 
name  or  title  imports,  i  X°i<rros,  the  very 
Christ. 

3.  I  shall  argue  that  Jesus  was  that  per¬ 
son. 

4.  I  shall  explain  in  what  manner,  in 
what  respects,  to  what  purposes,  Jesus ,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  represented  as 
Christ. 

5. 1  shall  make  some  practical  application 
of  the  point. 

I.  For  the  first  particular.  Christ  is  a 
name,  or  title,  importing  office  and  dig¬ 
nity  ; q  being  the  same  with  Messias,  that 
in  Greek,  this  in  Hebrew,  signifying,  the 
Anointed;  the  which  appellation  we  find 
attributed  to  several  persons  upon  the 
following  ground:  Of  ancient  times,  in 
the  eastern  countries  (abounding,  as  with 
good  oil,  so  with  many  delicate  odoriferous 
spices),  it  seems  generally  to  have  been  the 
manner  (as  from  Hazael  the  Syrian  his 
being  anointed  may  probably  be  collected,') 
it  was,  however,  such  among  the  Jews,  to 
separate  or  consecrate  persons,  and  things 
also  I  might  add,  designed  to  any  great  or 
extraordinary  employment,  by  anointing 
them  with  ointments  composed  of  those  in¬ 
gredients  ;  they  symbolizing,  or  denoting 
thereby,  as  it  seems,  both  a  plentiful  effu- 
r  John  xx  31.  i  John  i.  21 ;  Iv.  25.  r  I  Kings  xix.  15. 


sion  upon  them  of  gifts  and  faculties  qua¬ 
lifying  them  for  such  services  ;  and  also  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  diffusion  of  good 
and  grateful  effects  expected  from  them 
(from  the  use  of  things,  the  performances 
of  persons  thus  sanctified.)  Thy  name  (_ saith 
the  spouse  in  the  Canticles)  is  an  ointment 
poured  forth  ;s  that  is,  thy  name  is  very 
delightful,  very  acceptable.  And,  Behold 
(saith  David,  commending  brotherly  love 
and  concord)  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  ; 
it  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head , 
that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard;  *  so  good  and  pleasant  were  those 
employments  hoped  to  be,  to  which  men 
were  by  such  unction  inaugurated.  We 
find  especially  three  sorts  of  persons,  to 
whom  this  consecration  did,  by  divine  ap¬ 
pointment,  belong;  kings,  priests,  and  pro¬ 
phets  ;  persons  by  whose  ministry  God  of 
old  did  manage  his  intercourse  with  men, 
in  governing  them  and  communicating 
his  blessings  to  them,  both  in  an  ordinary 
way  (so  he  used  kings  and  priests)  and 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  therein  he 
employed  prophets;  which  sorts  of  per¬ 
sons  are  therefore  styled  God’s  anointed ; 
kings  and  priests  more  frequently,  but 
sometimes  also  prophets ;  as  in  that  of  the 
Psalm ;  Touch  not  mine  anointed ,  and  do 
my  prophets  no  harm ;  “  where  prophets  and 
the  anointed  of  God  do  seem  to  denote  the 
same  thing,  and  one  to  expound  the  other : 
however,  they  belong  to  the  same  per¬ 
sons;  for  Abraham,  whom  together  with 
the  other  patriarchs  those  words  concern, 
is  expressly  called  a  prophet.  (Now  there¬ 
fore,  saith  the  text,  restore  the  man  his  wife : 
for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  live .v)  And  that  Isaac 
was  a  prophet,  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrew  s 
intimates,  saying,  By  faith  Isaac  blessed 
Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things  to  come.'" 
The  same  is  plain  of  Jacob,  who  before 
his  death  uttered  many  great  and  remark¬ 
able  predictions.  The  patriarchs,  therefore, 
probably  as  prophets,  were  styled  God's  u- 
nointed.  But  to  remark  somewhat  of  these 
great  offices,  and  their  anointing  singly : 

For  priests,  although  at  first  all  the  sons 
of  Aaron  were  thus  consecrated,  according 
to  that  law  in  Exodus,  Thou  shalt  anoint 
Aaron,  and  his  sons,  that  they  may  minister 
unto  me  in  the  priest's  of  ice ;  yet  the  Jewish 
masters  tell  us,  that  afterward  in  all  the 
course  of  times  only  the  high-priest  was  so 
consecrated.*  Whence  by  the  anointed,  or 

•  Cant.  i.  2.  *  Psal.  cxxxiiL  1,2.  u  Psal.  cv. 

15  ;  1  Chron.  xvL  22.  f  Gen.  xx.  7.  w  Heb.  xi.  20. 
*  llxod.  xxx.  30;  xl.  15;  Mac.  ii.  1,  10;  Suldcii  do 
Succ.  ii.  9;  Levit.  iv.  3,  5,  16 ;  vi  22. 
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the  priest  that  is  anointed,  is,  say  they, 
meant  the  high-priest,  in  distinction  from 
other  inferior  priests. 

For  kings,  the  Jewish  doctors  also  (as 
master  Selden  reports)  do  tell  us,  that 
such  of  them,  who  in  a  legal,  orderly,  and 
unquestioned  course  of  right  did  succeed 
into  the  kingdom,  were  not  themselves  in 
person  anointed  (they  being  conceived  to 
derive  a  sufficient  consecration  from  their 
ancestors  ;*)  but  all  those,  who  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  way  by  special  designation  (as 
Saul,  David,  Jehu,  Hazael),  or  upon  a 
doubtful  and  controverted  or  opposed  title 
(as  Solomon  and  Joas),  did  assume  the 
royal  charge,  were  thus  initiated  :y  (how 
ancient  also  the  custom  of  anointing  princes 
was,  may  be  seen  from  that  expression  in 
Jotham’s  parable:  The  trees  went  forth  to 
anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said  to 
the  olive  tree ,  Reign  thou  over  us.7-) 

As  for  prophets,  we  do  not  find  that  they 
were  commonly,  or  according  to  ordinary 
rule,  anointed ;  but  one  plain  instance  we 
have  of  Elisha,  substituted  to  Elijah  (the 
chief  of  prophets  in  his  time),  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  j Elisha  (it  is  said  by  God)  the  son  of 
Shaphat ,  shall  thou  anoint  to  he  prophet  in 
thy  room;7  who  was  thus  consecrated,  pro¬ 
bably,  because  he  was  to  be  a  prophet  more 
than  ordinary,  endued  with  higher  gifts, 
and  designed  to  greater  actions,  than  com¬ 
mon  prophets  were  then ;  or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  was  to  be  the  archprophet,  or  head 
of  the  prophets  at  that  time. 

We  may  also  further  observe,  that  some 
persons,  who  (in  probability)  did  not  par¬ 
take  any  material  unction,  but  were  yet 
destinated  by  God,  and  qualified  and  em¬ 
ployed  as  special  instruments  of  his  pro¬ 
vidence  or  grace,  for  producing  effects 
suitable  to  any  of  those  offices,  have  been 
therefore  styled  God's  anointed. b  Upon 
which  score  the  patriarchs  (by  whom  God’s 
true  religion  was  maintained  and  conveyed) 
do  seem  to  have  been  called  God’s  anoint¬ 
ed.)  And  king  Cyrus  (whose  ministry  God 
used  in  the  re-edifying  his  temple  and  re¬ 
freshing  his  people)  is  therefore  termed 
God’s  Christ,  or  anointed : c  (  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus  my  Christ ; 

\oiirru  fj.01)  Kn'jw-)  the  name  of  the  sign 
being  imparted  to  persons  who  were  en¬ 
dued  with  the  qualities,  or  did  perform  the 
effects  signified  thereby. 

These  things  being  considered,  it  ap- 
peareth  that  the  name  Christ  doth  import 

*  ci n  zoci  oLircvc  iTviup.an  dllu  n ^o&v.rau  xfiovrte  llxcvt - 

Kct.;  rivcc;  XfiirTciif  ccrr uqya&yTO. — Lusch.  Hist.  i.  3. 

1  2  Kings  ix.  3  ;  xi.  12  ;  1  Kings  xix.  15  ;  i.  39. 
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a  person  in  a  special  and  signal  manner 
designed  and  ordained  by  God  to  one,  or 
some,  or  all  of  these  charges  and  functions ; 
an  extraordinary  king,  or  a  great  priest, 
or  an  eminent  prophet;  or  one,  in  whom 
either  more  or  all  of  these  did  concur.  So 
much  may  suffice  for  the  notion  and  reason 
of  this  title,  Christ. 

II.  Now  that  there  was  a  Person  super¬ 
eminently  endued  with  all  these  characters 
(a  Christ  in  all  these  respects),  decreed  by 
God  in  due  time  to  come  into  the  world  for 
accomplishment  of  the  greatest  purposes 
answerable  to  that  title  (for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  reformation  of  the  world,  for  the 
erecting  and  managing  an  universal  and 
perpetual  kingdom,  for  the  reconciliation 
and  benediction  of  mankind,  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  all  nations  to  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  hope  in  his  mercy),  many  express  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  ancient  scripture  declare. 

That  such  a  prophet  should  be  sent, 
Moses  in  express  terms  foretold :  The  Lord 
thy  God  (saith  he)  shall  raise  up  unto  thee 
a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee ,  of  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  shall  ye 
hearken :  and,  I  will  (saith  God  himself) 
raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 
brethren ,  like  unto  thee;  and  I  ivill  put  my 
words  into  his  mouth ,  and  he  shall  speak  un¬ 
to  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him  ,A  &c.; 
which  words  plainly  describe  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  prophet  sometime  to  come,  who 
was  (signally  and  especially,  beyond  all  other 
prophets)  to  resemble  Moses;  who  conse¬ 
quently  was  to  accomplish  high  designs, 
and  to  achieve  wonderful  acts  ;  to  conduct 
and  deliver  God’s  people,  to  reveal  God’s 
mind  and  will,  to  promulge  a  new  law,  and 
establish  a  new  covenant ;  so  his  resembling 
Moses  doth  imply,  so  his  mission  doth  sig¬ 
nify  (for  why,  if  he  were  not  intended  for 
the  performance  of  somewhat  great  and 
new,  even  beyond  what  Moses  did,  should 
he  be  designed  so  formally ;  what  need  or 
reason  had  there  been  of  his  mission  after 
Moses?  and  so  the  later  prophets  do  in¬ 
terpret  the  great  Lawgiver’s  words:  who 
largely  predict  concerning  one,  ordained 
by  God  to  come,  who  should  eminently 
discharge  all  parts  of  the  prophetical  func¬ 
tion;  who  should  disclose  new  truths  to 
men,  should  proclaim  a  new  law  to  the 
world,  should  establish  a  new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  all  people ; c 
who  should  propagate  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  God,  enlightening  the  Gentiles, 
and  converting  them  unto  God ;  who  should 

d  Dcut.  xviii.  15,18;  John  i.  40;  Acts  iii.  22;  vii.  37. 
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instruct  the  ignorant,  strengthen  the  faint, 
comfort  the  afflicted  ;  according  to  divers 
passages  concerning  him ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  in  Isaiah,  cited  by  St.  Luke:  The  Spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Lord,  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
brokenhearted f — and  that  in  the  same  pro¬ 
phet  alleged  by  St.  Matthew:  Behold  my 
servant ,  whom  L uphold ;  mine  elect ,  in  whom 
my  sold  delighteth;  L  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him ;  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  the  Gentiles:  he  shall  not  cry*  &c. ; 
which  being  anointed  to  preach  tidings  and 
to  bring  forth  judgment  from  God,  being 
elected  and  inspired  by  God  in  order  to 
such  performances,  are  peculiar  marks  of 
a  prophet ;  such  promulgation  of  God’s 
will,  such  ministration  of  direction  and 
comfort  from  God,  are  the  proper  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  prophet :  that  is,  of  an  especial 
agent  sent  and  qualified  by  God  to  transact 
spiritual  affairs  with  men,  and  to  declare 
or  denounce  his  pleasure  to  them. 

The  ancient  scriptures  do  also  plainly 
signify  concerning  the  same  person,  that 
he  should  be  a  great  Prince  constituted  by 
God  to  govern  his  people  for  ever  in  righ¬ 
teousness,  peace,  and  prosperity;11  endued 
with  power  requisite  for  delivering  them 
from  oppression  and  slavery ; 1  for  subduing 
their  enemies,  for  reducing  the  nations 
under  subjection  unto  God.  So  Isaiah: 
For  unto  us  a  child  is  born ,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulders — Of  the  increase  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end ,  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom , 
to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice  for  ever.  >  Jeremiah:  Be¬ 
hold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  L 
will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch, 
and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and 
shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the 
earth :  in  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and 
Israel  shall  dwell  safely  .k  Ezekiel:  I  will 
save  my  flock,  they  shall  be  no  more  a  prey — 
and  I  mil  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and 
he  shall  feed  them — they  shall  also  walk  in 
my  judgments,  and  observe  my  statutes,  and 
do  them.'  Daniel:  I  saw  in  the  night  visions, 
and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
Ancient  of  days — And  there  was  given  him 
dominion,  and  glory ,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people  ,and  nations ,  and  languages  shall  serve 
him :  his  dominion  is  aneverlasting  dominion, 

i  Isa.  lxl.  1  ;  Luke  iv.  18.  *  Isa.  xlii.  1  ;  Matt, 
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which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.m  Hosea: 
The  children  of  Israel  shall  return,  and  seek 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king; 
and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in 
the  latter  days .“  The  Psalmist :  I  have  set 
my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Sion ;  ask  of 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  uttermost  parts 
of  ' the  earth  for  thy  possession.0  In  these 
and  in  many  other  places  do  the  prophets 
speak  (very  perspicuously  and  magnificent¬ 
ly)  concerning  the  kingdom,  royal  state, 
and  princely  achievements  of  this  great  per¬ 
sonage  who  should  come. 

That  he  also  should  assume  and  execute 
the  priestly  function  may  also  be  learned 
from  prophetical  instruction.  For  of  him 
Zechariah  thus  spake :  Behold  the  man  whose 
name  is  The  Branch0  {a.  name  which  so  often 
(in  sense)  is  attributed  to  this  Person,  as 
sprouting  from  the  stock  of  David  ;)  he  shall 
grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build 
the  temple  of  the  Lord;  and  he  shall  bear 
the  glory,  and  shall  sit,  and  rule  upon  his 
throne;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his 
throne ;  and  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
between  them  both.  Of  him  also  David  spake: 
The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
MelchizedekJ  To  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity  (which  Daniel  ascribes  to  him ;) 
to  bear  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
intercession  for  the  transgressors r  (which 
are  assigned  to  him  by  Isaiah ;)  are  also 
performances,  from  which  his  sacerdotal 
office  may  be  collected.5 

These  things  being  considered,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  ancient  J ews  (although  the 
text  of  scripture  doth  seldom,  perhaps  not 
oftener  than  once  (in  the  ninth  of  Daniel), 
explicitly  and  directly  apply  this  name  of 
Christ,  or  Messias,  to  this  illustrious  Per¬ 
son,  so  prophesied  of  and  promised  to  come) 
did  especially  assign  this  title  unto  him ;  * 
it  seeming  of  any  most  congruous  and  most 
comprehensive  of  what  appertained  to  him ; 
most  apt  to  denote  all  the  prerogatives,  the 
endowments,  the  achievements,  the  effects, 
which  should  belong  to  him,  or  proceed 
from  him.  Whence  it  is  observed  by  the 
learned,  that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  (com¬ 
posed,  as  they  say,  before  Jesus  our  Lord’s 
time,  by  the  priests,  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  not  so  exactly  understood  Hebrew 
scripture,  for  edification  and  instruction 
of  the  people)  doth  very  often  apply  unto 
him  this  name  of  the  Messias:  according  to 
whose  exposition  and  style,  together  with 

m  Dan.  vii.  13,  14  ;  ii.  44,  45.  °  Ho,,  iii.  5.  °  Psal. 
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tradition  continually  deduced  down  from 
the  prophets  themselves  (as  is  probable), 
we  see  plainly  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  other  history  conspiring  there¬ 
with,  that  God’s  people  unanimously  did 
expect  a  person  under  this  name  and  no¬ 
tion,  who  should  be  endued  with  qualities 
and  should  perform  actions  conformable  to 
the  characters  mentioned,  to  come  in  de¬ 
terminate  time  into  the  world.  Of  Anna 
the  prophetess  it  is  said,  that  she  gave  thanks 
likewise  to  the  Lord ,  and  spake  of  him  van 
Tois  •rooo^t^oy.ivois  Xiitoutiv,  to  all  that  ex¬ 
pected  redemption  in  Jerusalem.u  Hence, 
when  St.  John  the  Baptist  did  live,  and 
teach  in  a  manner  extraordinary,  the  people 
did  expect ,  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts 
concerning  him ,  whether  he  were  the  Christ.'1 
Yea,  the  Jews  (that  is,  their  senate,  or  great 
sanhedrim)  sent  priests  and  Levites  to  in¬ 
quire  of  him,  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or 
no : w  and  when  Jesus’s  admirable  discourses 
and  works  had  convinced  divers  persons, 
they  said,  When  Christ  comes ,  shall  he  do 
greater  miracles  than  this  man  hath  done  t  * 
and  the  report  which  Philip  made  to  Na¬ 
thanael  concerning  Jesus  was  this:  We  have 
found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law,  and 
the  Prophets,  did  write  :y  so  at  large  they 
did  presume  concerning  a  Christ  to  come.* 
That  they  particularly  did  conceive  he 
should  be  a  great  prophet,  who  should 
abundantly  declare  God’s  truth  and  will, 
may  be  gathered  from  divers  passages ;  as 
from  that  in  St.  John:  These  men  therefore 
seeing  the  miracle  that  Jesus  had  done,  said, 
That  this  is  in  truth  the  prophet,  who  was  to 
come  into  the  world  J  Thus  may  that  in  St. 
Luke  be  taken  :  And  there  came  a  fear  upon 
all;  and  they  glorified  God,  saying ,  That  the 
great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us;  and, 
That  God  hath  visited  his  people : b  and  this 
the  Samaritan  woman  implied,  when  she 
said,  I  know  that  the  Messias  comes;  and 
when  he  shall  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things .c 
That  they  supposed  he  should  be  a  king, 
who  should  be  furnished  with  mighty  power, 
and  should  perform  wonderful  acts ;  who 
should  assume  the  government  of  God’s 
people  with  royal  majesty,  and  execute  it 
with  glorious  success,  is  most  clear.  It  was 
no  wonder  to  king  Herod  to  hear  the  wise 
men’s  inquiry,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King 
of  the  Jews  ?  J  Upon  it  he  immediately  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Scribes  where  Christ  is  to  be 
burn.  Hence  no  sooner  did  Nathanael  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ,  but  he  cries  out,  Master, 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King 

“  I.uke  ii.  38.  1  Jolmvii.  31.  “Johnvi.  14. 
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of  Israeli  It  was  upon  this  supposition  that 
the  priests  grounded  their  calumny:  We 
have  found  this  man  perverting  the  nation, 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  say¬ 
ing,  that  he  himself  is  Christ ,  the  King  ;s 
as  also  hence  (upon  information  and  by  in¬ 
stinct  from  them)  Pilate  asked  him  that 
question,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? 
hence  likewise  proceeded  that  acclamation, 
’EvXoyr.u.ivo;  o  io^o/j.ivos  fhainXiu;,  Blessed  is 
the  King,  that  is  to  come  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord .g  And  it  was  from  this  ancient  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice,  that  the  apostles  asked  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  i 11 
It  is  indeed  the  ordinary  title  which  the 
Talmudists  and  ancient  Rabbins  give  the 
Messias,  Hammelech  Messiah,  Messias  the 
King. 

That  the  Messias  in  their  opinion  was 
also  to  be  a  priest,  is  not  so  clearly  appa¬ 
rent  ;  yet  it  may  probably  be  inferred :  that 
they  understood  the  110th  Psalm  to  re¬ 
spect  the  Messias  is  very  likely,  or  rather 
certain,  from  that  passage  in  the  gospel,  in 
which  Jesus  asked  the  Pharisees,  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ?  ‘  and  they 
answering,  The  Son  of  David,  he  returned 
upon  them  this  puzzling  question  :  How 
then  doth  David  in  the  spirit  (that  is,  pro¬ 
phetically)  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand ?  which  question  confounded  them, 
they  not  daring  to  deny  that  Psalm  to  re¬ 
spect  the  Messias  (it  being  the  received 
opinion  among  the  doctors),  nor  yet  seeing 
how  the  relations  of  Son  and  Lord  were 
reconcilable:  and  admitting  that  Psalm  was 
to  be  referred  unto  the  Messias,  they  must 
consequently  acknowledge  him  to  be  a 
priest;  for  it  is  there  said,  The  Lord  hath 
sworn,  and  will  not  repent ,  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.i  It 
was  also  an  opinion  passing  among  them, 
that  the  Messias  should  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  as  may  be  collected  from  that 
saying  of  the  Samaritans :  We  have  heard 
him  ourselves ,  and  know  that  this  is  in¬ 
deed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world: k 
which  being  their  opinion,  and  toward  the 
salvation  of  men  it  being  needful  that  a 
reconciliation  of  them  unto  God,  and  an 
expiation  of  their  sins  (which  are  sacerdotal 
acts),  should  be  procured  by  him,  it  seems 
to  follow,  that  they  had  some  notion  of  his 
priesthood.  Indeed  the  persuasion  concern¬ 
ing  a  Messias  to  come,  about  the  time  when 
our  Lord  appeared,  became  diffused  over 
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the  whole  eastern  parts ;  as  even  pagan  his¬ 
torians  (Tacitus  and  Suetonius)  do  report.* 
And  the  conceit  thereof  was  so  vigorous  in 
the  Jews,  that  it  excited  them  to  rebellion, 
and  encouraged  them  with  great  obstinacy 
to  persist  therein,  as  not  only  those  histo¬ 
rians,  but  Josephus  himself  telleth  us ;  f  he 
also  together  with  them  (which  is  some¬ 
what  strange)  referring  the  intent  of  those 
prophecies,  and  the  verifying  of  that  opi¬ 
nion,  to  the  person  of  the  emperor  Vespa¬ 
sian.  The  same  conceit  did  then  likewise 
occasion  many  pretenders  and  impostors 
(such  as  Theudas,  and  Judas  the  Galilean) 
to  arise,  disposing  also  the  people  so  easily 
to  be  deluded  by  them,  and  so  readily  to 
run  after  them,  as  they  did  to  their  own 
harm. 

Thus  according  to  the  ancient  scrip¬ 
tures,  interpreted  and  backed  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  tradition  and  general  consent  of  God’s 
people,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  a 
Messias  (according  to  the  notion  premised) 
was  to  come  into  the  world. 

III.  Now  further,  that  Jesus,  whom 
we  acknowledge,  was  indeed  that  Messias, 
may  appear  plainly  from  the  perfect  cor¬ 
respondency  of  all  circumstances  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Messias’s  appearance,  and  of  all 
characters  suiting  his  person,  and  of  all 
things  to  be  performed  by  him ;  together 
with  whatever  was  to  be  consequent  upon 
his  presence  and  performances;  according 
to  ancient  presignifications  and  predictions, 
and  according  to  the  passable  opinions  of 
God's  people  concerning  him  ;  the  wdiich, 
as  they  cannot  possibly  suit  with  any  other 
person  that  hath  yet  appeared,  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  come  hereafter, 
so  they  exactly  agree  to  the  coming,  and 
person,  and  practice,  and  success  of  Jesus. 

Among  circumstances  the  most  consi¬ 
derable,  is  the  time;  the  which  (both  when 
it  was  said  that  he  should  come,  and  when 
it  was  fit  that  he  should  come)  did  very 
well  agree  to  Jesus.  But  when  the  fulness 
of  time  teas  come ,  God  sent  forth  his  Sun , 
&c.‘  Fulness  in  regard  to  ancient  predic¬ 
tion,  in  regard  to  fitness  of  season.  For 
as  the  Messias  was  to  be  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  so  Jesus  did  come  then,  when  by 
special  instinct  a  general  expectation  and 

•  Percrebuerat  oriente  toto  vetU9  et  constana  opinio 
esse  in  fatla,  ut  eo  tempore  Jiuiota  profecti  rerum  po- 
tirentur. — Suet,  in  I'esp. 

Phiribm  pc rsnasio  inerat  antiquis  sacerdotum  Uteris 
contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  oriens, 
profectique  Judnea  renim  potirentur.  —  Tar.  Hut.  v. 

fT*  it  iroc»ett>  aur*i;  puaXtcrct  <r(og  tov  rcXiuov 
XfKf.uAf  CLLo.cu;  it  roig  tv^Y.uito;  y^ctpL- 

uctnt,  u;  xccrcc  rot  xcci»ot  ixutot  aro  rrig  x(u$x<  T,C 
ttvTxt  a»Z u  rr,;  oixct/juitr.g. —  ibr.Xou  b'  apbct  rr.t  rt»i  Oot- 
r-rctffiectoO  r6  Xcyio *  r.ytuctictt,  axcbuxOitro;  ivi  'loobaua; 
xCtiz{ccto'C{ -Jos.  itXiir.  vi.  31. 

1  Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Eph.  i.  10 ;  Acts  xiv.  1C ;  xvii.  30. 


desire  of  his  coming  was  raised  in  the 
world;  at  the  time  when  the  patriarch 
Jacob  foretold  that  Shiloh  would  come, 
viz.  when  the  sceptre  was  just  departed 
from  Judah ,  and  a  Lawgiver  from  his  feet  ;ra 
Judaea  being  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  strangers  ;  (such  were  the  Romans, 
such  was  king  Herod :)  About  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  Daniel’s  weeks  (however  com¬ 
menced  or  computed),  the  time  determined 
to  finish  transgression ,  and  to  make  an  end 
of  sins ,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity , 
and  to  introduce  everlasting  righteousness, 
to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and 
to  anoint  the  most  Holy  (as  the  prophet 
speaks  :n)  Shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  according  to  that  of  Daniel ; 
And  after  sixty  and  two  weeks  shall  Messias 
he  cut  off,  hut  not  for  himself:  and  the 
people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall 
destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary :°  When 
that  Zion,  out  of  which  (as  Isaiah  tells  us) 
the  law  was  to  go  forth ,  and  out  of  which 
the  Redeemer  should  come,  and  turn  un¬ 
godliness  from  Jacob, p  did  stand  and  flou¬ 
rish  :  When  the  temple  did  stand,  which 
the  prophets  Malachi  and  Haggai  did  pre¬ 
dict  should  be  illustrated  by  the  presence 
of  the  Messiah;  The  Lord,  whom  ye  seek, 
(saith  Malachi),  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple ;  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant, 
in  whom  ye  delight :q  and,  I  will  (saith 
Haggai)  shake  all  nations ,  and  the  desire 
of  all  nations  shall  come;  and  I  will  fill 
this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord:  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  he  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  former ,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts  :r  Before  Jewry  was  desolated, 
Jerusalem  destroyed,  the  tribes  and  fa¬ 
milies  of  Israel  confounded,  all  that  people 
wofully  dispersed,  and  in  a  palpable  man¬ 
ner  deserted  by  God:  When  the  Jewish 
religion  (which  the  Messias  was  to  com¬ 
plete)  was  by  a  numerous  accession  of  pro¬ 
selytes  disseminated  and  diffused  through 
many  provinces  of  that  one  vast  empire, 
under  which  a  great  part  of  the  world  was 
united  and  settled  durably  in  a  calm  state 
of  peace  and  order : 1  When  one  or  two 
languages  were  commonly  understood  by 
all,  and  men  thereby  more  easily  conversed 
together ;  and  when  the  ancient  scriptures 
being  translated  into  Greek  were  so  widely 
intelligible :  When  mankind  was  become 
generally  civilized  and  cultivated  with  laws, 
and  policy  and  learning;*  with  knowledge 
of  arts  and  philosophy;  the  world  then 
beginning  of  itself  to  open  its  eyes,  so  as 

m  Gen.  xlix.  8.  w  Dan.  ix.  2G.  *  Mai.  iii.  1. 
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to  discern  the  errors  and  deceits  by  which 
it  long  had  been  abused  ;  and  was  thence 
well  prepared  to  learn,  and  rendered  very 
susceptive  of  divine  truth :  When  all  things 
thus  conspired  with  good  advantage  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  Christ,  then  in  the  fulness  of 
time ,  in  the  right  and  proper  season 
llitu,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh)  3s*™,  in 
an  acceptable  time ,  as  Isaiah  prophesied, 
did  Jesus  come,  to  instruct  and  reform 
the  world,  as  he  professed."  It  was  Por- 
phvrv’s  objection  against  Christianity,  and 
an’obvious  one,  why  Christ  did  not  come 
before,  but  in  the  latter  days ;  to  which 
the  particular  fitness  of  this  time  is  an  an¬ 
swer. 

The  other  circumstances;  the  family 
out  of  which,  the  place  where,  the  manner 
in  which,  Jesus  was  born,  did  also  punc¬ 
tually  correspond.  He  was  to  be  an  Is¬ 
raelite,  according  to  the  promise  made  of 
old  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed;*  and 
according  to  Moses’s  prophecy,  The  Lord 
thy  God  shall  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Pro¬ 
phet  from  the  midst  of  thee ,  of  thy  bre¬ 
thren."  He  was  to  come  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah;  as  the  patriarch  Jacob  in  his 
last  prophetical  rapture  did  by  various  ex¬ 
pressions  intimate  and  signify.1  Particu¬ 
larly  he  was  to  rise  out  of  the  family  of 
David,  as  the  prophets  frequently  and 
clearly  did  avouch ;  for  he  was,  as  Isaiah 
said,  to  be  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse , 
and  a  Branch  going  out  of  his  roots;  a 
righteous  Branch ,  according  to  Jeremiah, 
whom  God  would  raise  to  David. y  He 
whom  Solomon  (that  most  wise,  peaceable, 
and  prosperous  prince,  who  raised  that 
glorious  temple,  the  emblem  of  God's 
church)  did  presignify;  and  in  whom  the 
promises  made  to  David  concerning  the 
perpetuity  of  his  throne  should  be  made 
good;  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man ,  &c. 

_ Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be 

established  for  ever  before  thee;  thy  throne 
shall  be  established  for  ever;  especially  that 
absolute  and  irrevocable  promise  ratified 
by  God’s  oath,  I  have  made  a  covenant 
with  my  chosen ,  I  have  sworn  unto  David 
my  servant ,  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for 
ever ,  and  build  up  thy  throne  unto  all  ge¬ 
nerations:  who  consequently,  by  reason  of 
conjunction  in  blood,  and  mutual  repre¬ 
sentation,  David  prefiguring  him,  and  he 
by  succession  into  the  imperial  right  ex¬ 
pressing  David,  is  by  several  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  (by  Jeremiah,  by  Ezekiel,  by  Hosea) 

°  GaL  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  10  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  Isa.  xlix.  8 1 ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  2.  T  Gen.  xxii.  18.  w  Deut.  xviii.  15. 
x  Gen.  xlix,  7,  &c. ;  Rev.  v.  ft  ;  xxii.  16.  1  Isa.  xi. 

1,  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15. 


called  David : 1  whence  the  learned  among 
the  Jews  did  consent,  that  the  Messias 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David :  How  say  the 
Scribes ,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David ? 
and,  1  Vhat  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son 
is  he?  (it  is  our  Lord’s  question  to  the 
Pharisees ;)  They  say  unto  him ,  The  Son 
of  David.  Yea,  the  people  were  generally 
informed  herein,  and  possessed  with  this 
sentiment:  Hath  not  the  scripture  said, 
that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David  ? 
was  a  popular  speech  in  St.  John.1  And 
all  the  people  were  amazed ,  and  said ,  Is 
not  this  the  Son  of  David': h  Now,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  Jesus  came  out  of  this  country, 
tribe,  and  family  (that  he  was,  as  St  Luke 
speaketh,  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Da¬ 
vid*  both  according  to  natural  and  legal 
succession),  the  express  affirmation  of  an¬ 
gels,  the  positive  attestation  of  his  parents 
and  kindred  (who  best  knew),  the  gene¬ 
alogies  (according  to  the  manner  of  those 
times  and  that  nation)  carefully  preserved, 
and  produced  by  the  evangelists,  do  assure 
us  ; 11  neither  doth  it  appear  that  Jesus’s  ad¬ 
versaries  did  ever  contest  this  point,  but 
seem  by  their  silence  to  have  granted  it 
as  easily  and  evidently  proveable  by  au¬ 
thentic  records  and  testimonies. 

More  precisely  yet  for  the  place  of  the 
Messias’s  birth,  it  was  to  be  the  town  of 
Bethlehem;  so  the  prophet  Micah  fore¬ 
told;  thus  cited  by  St.  Matthew:  Thou 
Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not 
the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah:  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that 
shall  rule  my  people  Israel .*  So  from 
thence  did  the  learned  judge;  for  being 
consulted  by  king  Herod  where  Christ  was 
to  be  bom,  they  answered  that  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  :s  and  so  also  did  the  people  com¬ 
monly  believe,  as  appears  by  the  foresaid 
passage  in  St.  John,  Hath  not  the  scrip¬ 
ture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
where  David  was  ?  e  Now  that  Jesus  should 
be  there  born,  God  himself  took  especial 
care,  ordering  it  by  his  providence,  that 
by  imperial  edict  the  world  should  be 
taxed,  or  registered;  and  that  in  order 
thereto  the  parents  of  Jesus  should  be 
forced  to  go  from  a  distant  place  of  their 
habitation  unto  Bethlehem,  the  place  of 
their  stock  and  family ;  that  so  both  Jesus 
might  be  born  there,  and  that  good  cir¬ 
cumstance  might  appear  certain  by  the  un- 


*  1  Kings  viii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  1G  ;  2  Chron.  vt.  16; 
Psal.  1  xx xix.  3  ;  c x x x i i .  1 1  ;  Luke  i.  32,  69  ;  Acts  ii.  30 ; 
Jer.  xxxiii.  17,  21,  22,  26;  xxx.  9  ;  IIos.  iii.  5  ;  fczek. 
xxxiv.  23,  24  ;  xxxvii.  24,  25.  *  Mark  xu.  35 i;  Matt, 
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questionable  testimony  of  the  censual  tables, 
unto  which  (extant  even  in  their  times) 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom  refer  those  who  would  be  certified 
in  that  particular.* 

That  place  also  of  his  parents’  abode  in 
Nazareth  of  Galilee,  upon  which  was  con¬ 
sequent  his  first  appearance  in  way  of  ac¬ 
tion,  was  so  ordered  as  to  answer  ancient 
predictions ;  according  to  which  it  was  said, 
that  in  the  land  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthali , 
by  the  way  of  the  sea ,  beyond  Jordan  in 
Galilee  of  the  nations ,  the  people  that  walked 
in  darkness  did  see  a  great  light ,  and  they 
that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death , 
upon  them  the  light  shined. h 

The  manner  also  of  the  Messiah’s  birth 
was,  as  became  such  a  Person,  to  be  very 
extraordinary,  and  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  generation  of  men  :  for  he  was  not 
only  to  be  one  like  the  Son  of  man ,  as  the 
prophet  Daniel  terms  him,  and  indeed  the 
Son  of  David ,  as  all  the  prophecies  declare 
of  him,  but  the  Son  of  God  also ;‘  for,  Thou 
art  my  Son ,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee , 
saith  God  of  him  in  the  second  Psalm.  >  And 
that  which  in  the  first  less  perfect  sense  was 
said  of  Solomon  (who  prefigured  him),  was, 
according  to  a  more  sublime  meaning,  and 
more  exactly,  to  agree  unto  him:  He  shall 
be  my  son ,  and  I  will  be  his  father ;  and  I 
will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over 
Israel  for  ever:  Also  I  will  make  him  my 
first-born ,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  J 
and  accordingly  we  see  that  the  Jews  (both 
the  vviser  and  the  vulgar  sort)  did  suppose 
that  he  should  be  the  Son  of  God;  so  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  so  Nathanael,  so  Martha, 
so  St.  Peter,  and  the  other  apostles,  when 
they  became  persuaded  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  did  presently,  according  to  antici¬ 
pation  of  judgment  common  to  them  with 
the  people,  confess  him  to  be  the  Son  of 
God;'  the  high -priest  himself  intimated 
the  same,  when  he  asked  Jesus,  Art  thou 
the  Christ,  the  Son  cf  the  Blessed  ?  Yea, 
the  devils  themselves  were  learned  and  or¬ 
thodox  in  this  point;  who  cried  out.  Thou 
art  the  Christ ,  the  Son  of  God.m  Now  that, 
according  to  those  prophecies  and  those 
traditions,  the  Messias  should  be  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  way,  and  (for  the  justifying 
of  God’s  truth,  together  with  the  satisfying 
men)  should  evidently  appear  to  be  the  Son 

•  K 2i  r/f  irr. .  it  rx  ’lM.2at.4it  errxl.'tu:  Xi 
Ii(araX(^44.t.  it  5  iy^rSvj  'ltja-atr  X.fa-ro.,  us  xxi  pxiOiit 
butatrOi  tx  ra it  x*<xy*a a£tat,  &c. — Just.  Martyr.  Apol.  2  ; 
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of  God,  it  was  requisite  (at  least  conveni¬ 
ent)  that  his  birth  should  be  procured  by 
divine  operation,  without  concurrence  of  a 
human  father  (how  otherwise,  at  least  how 
better,  could  it  be  apparent  that  he  was 
both  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man  ?)  It  was 
consequently  either  necessary  or  fit  that  he 
should  be  born  of  a  virgin :  f  and  that  he 
should  indeed  be  so  born  the  prophet  Isaiah 
did  signify,  when  he  said,  The  Lord  him¬ 
self  shall  give  you  a  sign ; n  (that  is,  shall 
perform  somewhat  very  remarkable  and 
strange  :  what  was  that  ?)  Behold ,  a  virgin 
shall  conceive ,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call 
his  name  Emmanuel ;°  which  prophecy  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Messias,  appears  from 
the  report  and  description  which  follows  in 
the  continuation  of  this  particular  prophecy 
concerning  this  child :  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, p  &c. 
which  description  questionless  appertaineth 
to  the  Messias.  The  same  prophet  signifies 
the  same  concerning  him,  when  he  intro- 
duceth  him  speaking  thus  :  And  now,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to 
be  his  servant ,q &c.  Now  that  Jesus,  in  cor¬ 
respondence  to  this  admirable  character, 
was  born  of  a  virgin,  his  parents  (persons 
of  unblameable  integrity  and  innocence ;  so 
that  even  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  appeal1 
not  ever  to  have  offered  to  impeach  them 
of  imposture,  or  to  have  troubled  them 
about  this  report  coming  from  them)  did 
constantly  aver,  angels  did  attest  to  their 
report,  and  God  himself  at  several  times 
by  audible  voices  from  heaven  declared 
Jesus  to  be  his  beloved  Son. 

The  state  and  condition  also,  in  which 
the  Messias  was  first  to  appear,  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  be  a  state  of  external  meanness 
and  obscurity,  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
in  the  eye  of  man :  a  state  indeed  most  con¬ 
venient  and  proper  for  a  spiritual  King,  a 
most  holy  Priest,  an  absolute  Prophet ;  who 
was  to  teach,  exercise,  and  exemplify  the 
most  rough  and  harsh  pieces  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  piety  (contempt  of  worldly  vani¬ 
ties  and  pleasures;  all  sorts  of  self-denial 
and  abstinence ;  the  virtues  of  meekness, 
humility,  and  patience ;)  who  was  to  ma¬ 
nage  and  execute  his  great  undertakings, 
not  by  natural  or  human  force,  but  by  a  vir¬ 
tue  supernatural  and  divine;  whose  power 
consequently  would  be  more  conspicuous  in 
a  state  of  visible  meanness  and  impotency, 

f  - E<  fjdf  rr.uiioi  irn  to  bibifjuiot,  rx^eebo^o;  Irrot 
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than  in  a  condition  of  worldly  splendour 
and  strength ;  that  also  which  he  was  to 
merit  from  God,  and  to  undergo  for  the 
sake  of  men,  doth  argue  the  same :  that 
such  the  Messias’s  state  was  to  be,  there  are 
divers  mystical  intimations  in  the  ancient 
scripture ;  but  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  it 
out  most  plainly :  He  shall  groxc  up  (says 
he,  describing  that  state)  before  the  Lord 
like  a  tender  plant ,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a 
dry  ground ;  he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ; 
and  when  we  shall  see  him ,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him. T  And  again:  Thus 
saith  the  Lord ,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel ,  and 
his  Holy  One  ;  To  him  whom  man  despiseth , 
to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth ,  to  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  rulers ,  kings  shall  see  and  arise , 
princes  also  shall  worship. 5 

Now  that  Jesus  appeared  thus  in  a  poor, 
servile,  and  despicable  condition,  we  need 
not  for  to  prove ;  for  as  his  followers  avow 
it,  so  his  adversaries  are  most  ready  to 
grant  it ; 1  in  the  haughtiness  of  their  con¬ 
ceit  taking  it  for  an  advantage  against  him, 
it  proves  a  scandal  to  them.  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter  s  son  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter , 
the  son  of  Mary?  said  they;  and  they  were 
offended  at  him.*  Hence  was  it,  that,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  he  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men ,  and  they  esteemed  him  not.v 
Thus  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Messias’s 
coming  were  answered  by  those  of  Jesus. 

Now  concerning  the  qualities  and  en¬ 
dowments  of  the  Messias,  which  constitute 
his  personal  character,  they  are,  as  was 
expedient,  such  as  should  dispose  and  fit 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  great  employ¬ 
ment  and  duty  with  utmost  advantage,  and 
especial  decency :  in  general,  he  was  to  be 
endued  with  supereminent  piety  and  sanc¬ 
tity,  with  perfect  innocence  and  integrity ; 
so  it  is  implied  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
his  person  and  performances:  The  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre:  thou  lov- 
est  righteousness ,  and hatest  iniquity ;  where¬ 
fore  God ,  even  thy  God ,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows 
said  the  Psalmist  of  him  ;  and,  Righteous¬ 
ness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins, x  said 
Isaiah  of  him  (denoting  the  ready  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  to  do  whatever  was  good  ;) 
and,  He  had  done  no  violence ,  neither  was 
there  any  deceit  in  his  Ups,'  saith  the  same 
prophet  of  him  again.  Some  particular 
virtues  and  abilities  are  also  ascribed  to 
him  in  an  eminent  degree  :  excellent  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge  in  spiritual  matters, 

'  Isa.  liii.  2.  *  Isa.  liii.  3. 

•  Isa.  xlix.  7.  ’  PsaL  xlv.  6,  7. 

•  Phil.  ii.  7  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  1  Isa.  xi.  5. 

“  .Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3.  '  Isa.  liii.  8. 


thus  represented  by  Isaiah :  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understajiding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  fear  of  the  Lord;  aiul  shall  make  him 
of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.1  Eloquence  also,  skill  and  aptitude 
to  instruct  men;  which  that  most  evan¬ 
gelical  prophet  thus  sets  forth :  The  Lord 
hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  him  that  is  weary.*  That  he  should 
be  meek,  and  gentle,  and  compassionate 
toward  men,  in  regard  to  their  infirmities 
and  afflictions ;  mild  and  lowly  in  his  con¬ 
versation,  the  prophets  also  signify:  He 
shall  (saith  Isaiah)  feed  his flock  like  a  shep¬ 
herd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gentlu 
lead  those  that  are  with  young:  A  bndsed 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench:'*  and.  Behold  (saith 
Zechariah)  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee;  he 
is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass.c  That  he  should  be  of 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition,  nowise 
fierce  or  contentious,  turbulent  or  clamo¬ 
rous,  Isaiah  declares,  thus  saying  of  him 
(as  St.  Matthew  cites  him),  He  shall  not 
strive,  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man  hear 
his  voice  in  the  streets A  To  his  admirable 
patience  in  bearing  afflictions  and  contu¬ 
melies,  Isaiah  thus  renders  express  tes¬ 
timony:  He  was  oppressed,  aiid  he  was 
afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  he 
was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
us  a  sheep  before  her  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he 
openeth  not  his  mouth.*  And,  I  gave  my 
back  to  the  smiter,  and  my  cheeks  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  hair :  I  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.'  His  invincible 
courage  and  resolution  in  God’s  service, 
together  with  his  strong  confidence  in  God 
and  entire  submission  to  God’s  will,  is  thus 
described  by  the  same  prophet :  The  Lord 
God  (saith  he)  will  help  me;  therefore  I 
shall  not  be  confounded ;  therefore  have  I 
set  my  fuce  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I 

shall  not  be  ashamed _ The  Lord  God  hath 

opened  mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious, 
neither  turned  away  buck/  His  general 
goodness  and  boundless  charity  toward 
men,  the  nature  of  his  office  and  design, 
together  with  the  whole  course  and  tenor 
of  his  practice,  such  as  they  are  repre¬ 
sented,  do  suppose  and  imply. 

Now’  that  Jesus  (our  Lord)  did  in  his 
person  fully  correspond,  and  did  by  his 

•  Isa.  xi.  2;  liii.  II.  •  Isa.  1.  4.  Msa.  xL  11 ; 
xlii.3  ;  Matt.  xii.  20.  c  Zecli.  ix.9;  Matt,  xxi.5. 

&  Isa.  xlil  2 ;  Matt.  xii.  19.  c  Iba.  liii.  7.  f  Isa.  L  6* 
*  h*.  I.  7,  5. 
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practice  thoroughly  make  good  this  moral 
high  character,  the  story  of  his  life  with 
admirable  simplicity  and  sincerity,  with¬ 
out  any  semblance  of  disguise  or  artifice, 
represented  by  persons  who  most  inti¬ 
mately  were  acquainted  and  long  conversed 
with  him  (or  by  persons  immediately  in¬ 
formed  by  them),  and  with  great  constancy 
attested  to  and  maintained  by  them,  doth 
plainly  show  ;  wherein  his  incomparable 
piety  toward  God,  his  readiness  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness,  his  entire  submission  and 
resignation  of  himself  to  God’s  will,  the 
continual  fervency  (devotion  of  all  kinds, 
prayer,  thanksgiving,  fasting,  practised  in 
the  most  intense  degree  and  in  the  most 
reverent  manner),  his  pure  and  ardent  zeal 
for  God’s  glory,  his  steadfast  resolution, 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  God’s  service 
(making  it  his  meat  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  him,  and  to  perform  his  work.h) 

Wherein  an  unspotted  innocence,  not 
only  exempted  from  the  vices  and  defile¬ 
ments,  but  raised  above  the  vanities  and 
iinpertinencies  of  the  world;  secured  by 
a  magnanimous  contempt,  or  neglect  and 
abstinence  from  all  wordly  grandeur  and 
splendour ;  all  secular  wealth  and  profit, 
all  bodily  delight  and  ease,  wherein  an  ad¬ 
mirable  wisdom  and  prudence,  expressed 
in  all  his  demeanour  and  his  discourse ;  in 
his  discerning  the  secret  thoughts  and  dis¬ 
sembled  intentions  of  men ;  in  his  declaring 
and  defending  truth,  detecting  and  con¬ 
futing  errors  ;  in  baffling  learned  and  wily 
opposers;  in  eluding  captious  questions, 
and  evading  treacherous  designs ;  in  not 
meddling  with  the  secular  affairs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  men  ;  in  not  encumbering  him¬ 
self  with  the  needless  cares  and  occupations 
of  this  life,  nor  entangling  himself  in  the 
snares  of  this  world ;  in  dexterously  ac¬ 
commodating  his  behaviour  and  his  speech 
to  the  dispositions,  the  capacities,  the  needs 
of  men ;  to  the  circumstances  of  things 
and  exigencies  of  occasion,  so  as  did  best 
conduce  to  the  promoting  his  great  design 
and  undertaking  ;  so  that  the  people,  ob¬ 
serving  his  proceedings,  could  not  but  be 
astonished,  and  ask,  Whence  hath  this  man 
this  wisdom  i  so  that  they  could  not  but  ac¬ 
knowledge,  lie  hath  done  all  things  well.' 

h  Matt.  iii.  IS  ;  Hth.  x.  7  ;  John  .xviii.  II  ;  xii.  27  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  30  ;  xiv.  23  ;  xix.  13  ;  xxi.  22  ;  xi.  25  ;  ix. 
14  ;  Luke  vi.  12  ;  xxii.  32,  41,  42  ;  xxiii.  3-1  j  John  xvii. 
1,6.  11,7;  xi.  41  ;  vi.  1 1  ;  John  hr.  34  ;  vi.  31  ;  viii.  20  ; 
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Wherein,  particularly,  an  excellent  fa¬ 
culty  of  speaking  and  teaching,  of  inter¬ 
preting  and  applying  the  holy  scriptures, 
of  proving  and  persuading  God’s  truth, 
whereby  he  drew  the  people  after  him,  con¬ 
verted  many  of  them  to  amendment  of  life, 
convinced  the  most  averse  and  incredulous; 
so  that  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed  at 
his  understanding  and  answers ;  so  that  all 
hare  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  ;  so 
that  the  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him  did 
confess,  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 

Wherein  an  invincible  fortitude  and 
gallantry,  expressed  in  his  most  constant 
profession  and  undaunted  maintenance  of 
truth  and  goodness ;  in  his  encountering 
the  prejudices,  detecting  the  frauds,  re¬ 
proving  the  vices  of  the  age,  though  upheld 
by  the  greatest  persons  and  by  prevalent  fac¬ 
tions  ;  in  his  plain  dealing  and  free  speaking 
with  all  sincerity  and  all  authority,  in  his 
zealous  checking  and  chastising  profane 
abuses ;  in  his  disregarding  the  rash  and 
fond  opinions  of  men,  their  spiteful  oblo¬ 
quies,  harsh  censures,  slanderous  imputa¬ 
tions,  and  unjust  reproaches ;  in  his  fore¬ 
seeing  the  greatest  of  dangers  and  worst 
of  mischiefs  that  could  arrive  to  man,  yet 
cheerfully  encountering  and  firmly  sustain¬ 
ing  them ;  sustaining  all  the  violent  oppo¬ 
sitions  and  assaults  which  the  most  virulent 
malice  and  envy  inflamed  with  superstition 
and  blind  zeal  could  set  against  him. 

Wherein  a  most  quiet  and  peaceable 
disposition,  apparent  from  his  never  at¬ 
tempting  any  resistance  or  any  revenge  upon 
provocation  of  frequent  great  affronts  and 
injuries;  from  his  never  raising  any  tu¬ 
mults,  nor  fomenting  any  quarrels,  nor 
meddling  with  any  litigious  matters,  nor  en¬ 
croaching  upon  any  man’s  right  or  office  ;k 
by  his  ready  compliance  with  received  cus¬ 
toms,  by  his  paying  tribute,  although  not 
due  from  him,  to  prevent  offence ;  by  his 
frequent  instructions  and  exhortations  to 
peace,  to  innocence,  to  patience,  to  due  obe¬ 
dience,  to  performing  due  respect  to  supe¬ 
riors,  and  paying  customs  to  governors ;  to 
the  yielding  a  docile  ear,  and  an  obser¬ 
vance  to  those  who  sat  in  Moses's  chair.' 

Wherein  an  exceeding  meekness  aud 
gentleness,  demonstrated  in  all  his  con¬ 
versation  ;  in  resenting  very  moderately, 
or  rather  not  resenting  at  all,  most  un- 

J  John  xii.  42;  vii.  15,  46  j  Matt.  vii.  28  ;  Luke  ii. 
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just  hatreds,  outrageous  calumnies,  bitter 
reproaches  and  contumelies  from  his  ad¬ 
versaries  ;  very  perverse  neglects  and  ingra¬ 
titudes  from  multitudes  of  people ;  many 
infirmities,  stupidities,  distrusts,  basenesses, 
and  treacheries  from  his  own  nearest  friends 
and  followers:  in  his  passing  over  and  easily 
pardoning  the  greatest  offences  committed 
against  him,  yea  sometime  extenuating  and 
excusing  them :  in  the  mildness  of  his  cen¬ 
sures,  expostulations,  and  reproofs;  in  his 
tempering  the  fierce  zeal,  hard  censure, 
and  rigorous  proceeding  against  persons 
unhappy,  or  faulty ;  in  his  tender  pity  of 
all  persons  in  any  want,  distress,  or  trouble ; 
in  his  earnest  commiseration  and  bewailing 
the  vengeance  he  foresaw  impendent  on 
his  persecutors,  and  in  his  praying  for  their 
par don. m 

Wherein  a  marvellous  humility  and  low¬ 
liness  of  mind,  expressed  by  his  not  seeking 
honour  or  applause  from  men,  but  shun¬ 
ning  and  rejecting  it ;  his  not  assuming  to 
himself,  but  ascribing  all  to  God,  and  re¬ 
ferring  all  to  his  glory ;  by  his  making  no 
ostentation  of  his  miraculous  power  and 
high  endowments,  but,  so  far  as  would 
comport  with  the  prosecution  of  his  main 
purpose  (the  glory  and  service  of  God, 
the  good  and  welfare  of  men),  carefully 
suppressing  and  concealing  them ;  in  his 
without  dissatisfaction  or  discouragement 
bearing  scorn,  and  contempt,  and  obloquy ; 
in  his  willing  condescension  to  the  meanest 
offices  and  employments ;  in  his  free  and 
familiar  conversation  with  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  lowest  and  most  despicable, 
with  the  worst  and  most  odious,  for  their 
good ;  he  not  despising  the  poorest  or  vilest 
wretch,  who  seemed  capable  of  receiving 
any  benefit  from  him  ; n  in  his  easiness  to 
be  entreated,  and  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  desires  of  any  man  imploring  succour 
or  relief  from  him ;  in  his  being  ready,  not 
only  to  oblige,  but  to  be  obliged  and  re¬ 
ceive  courtesies  from  any  man ;  to  answer 
the  invitation  of  a  Pharisee  or  of  a  Publi¬ 
can  ;  to  accept  favourably  the  well-intended 
respect  of  a  poor  woman ;  in  the  softness 
and  sweetness  of  his  language  to  all  men, 
particularly  to  his  disciples;  Jie  of  good 
courage ,  daughter;  Son ,  be  of  good  cheer; 
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I  say  unto  you ,  my  friends;  Little  children , 
I  am  a  little  while  with  you.  Such  was 
his  style  and  conversation  toward  his  in¬ 
feriors.0 

Wherein  an  unparalleled  patience,  in 
contentedly  and  cheerfully,  through  all  the 
course  of  his  life,  undertaking  and  under¬ 
going  whatever  by  God’s  will  and  provi¬ 
dence  was  imposed  on  him,  how  grievous 
and  distasteful  soever  to  human  apprehen¬ 
sion  or  sense  ;p  the  extremest  penury,  the 
hardest  toil,  the  vilest  disgraces,  the  most 
bitter  pains  and  anguishes  incident  to  body 
or  mind,  the  most  horrid  and  most  sorrow¬ 
ful  of  deaths ;  all  these  aggravated  by  the 
conscience  of  his  own  clearest  innocence, 
by  the  extreme  ingratitude  of  those  who 
misused  him,  by  the  sense  of  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  for  the  sin  of  man,  by  all  the 
imbittering  considerations  which  a  most 
lively  piety  and  tender  charity  suggested;11 
in  submitting  to  all  this  most  freely  and 
most  calmly,  without  any  begret,  any  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Wherein  an  unexpressible  and  uncon¬ 
ceivable  charity  (a  charity  indeed  which 
surpasseth  knowledge ,r  as  St.  Paul  speak- 
eth),  evidenced  in  the  constant  strain  and 
tenor  of  his  whole  life,  passing  through  all 
his  designs,  all  his  words,  and  all  his  ac¬ 
tions:  for,  tut^yiruv  (as  St.  Peter 

says  in  the  Acts)  he  did  nothing  else  but  go 
about  doing  good ,  and  benefiting  men ; s 
curing  their  diseases,  relieving  their  wants, 
instructing  their  minds,  reforming  their 
manners,  drawing  them  to  God  and  good¬ 
ness,  disposing  them  to  the  attainment  of 
everlasting  bliss  and  salvation.  It  is  love, 
we  may  observe,  which  was  the  soul  that 
animated  and  actuated  him  in  all  things ; 
which  carried  him  with  unwearied  resolu- 
lution  and  alacrity  through  all  the  cruel 
hardships  and  toils,  through  all  the  dismal 
crosses  and  ignominies  he  endured:  his 
life  was  in  effect  but  one  continual  expres¬ 
sion  of  charity  (differently  exerting  itself 
according  to  various  opportunities,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  needs  of  men),  the  which 
was  consummated  and  sealed  by  his  death  ; 
the  highest  instance  of  charity  that  could 
be;  for,  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this ,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.1 

Wherein,  finally  (in  which  life,  I  say, 
of  Jesus),  all  holiness,  all  virtue,  all  good¬ 
ness  (suitable  to  him,  who  was  to  be  not 
only  the  teacher  and  the  persuader  of  the 
best  life,  but  a  living  standard  and  pattern 

0  Matt.  xxvi.  10 ;  Ix.  2,  22 :  Luke  xii.  4  ;  John  xv. 
14  ;  xiii.  33.  V  John  xviii.  11  ;  xii.  27  ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
39;  viii.  26.  <t  (2  Cor.  viii.  9.)  '  Kph.  iii.  19. 

•  Acts  x.  38  ;  Matt.  iv.  23 ;  ix.  35.  '  John  xv.  13. 
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thereof ;  who  was  to  merit  of  God  in  man’s 
behalf,  to  conciliate  God’s  favour  towards 
us,  and  appease  his  anger  against  us)  do 
shine  and  sparkle  with  a  beauty  and  a  lus¬ 
tre  transcending  all  expression.  All  which 
particulars  might,  were  it  now  proper 
and  seasonable,  be  thoroughly  declared  by 
instances  extant  in  the  evangelical  history. 
So  that  the  characteristical  qualities  of  the 
Messias  do  clearly  and  abundantly  agree 
to  Jesus  our  Lord. 

His  performances  should  next  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  compared ;  but  the  time  doth 
not  admit  that  we  should  now  proceed  any 
further. 

Now,  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sittetk  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever.'1  Amen. 


anU  in  JJesns  Christ,  &c. 
SERMON  XVIII. 

THAT  JESUS  IS  THE  TRUE  MESSIAS. 

Acts  ix.  22 _ But  Saul  increased  the  more 

in  strength,  and  confounded  the  Jews 
which  dwelt  at  Damascus ,  proving  that 
this  is  the  very  Christ. 

In  conformity  to  St.  Paul’s  design  and 
practice  implied  here,  I  have  formerly  pro¬ 
pounded  to  explain  and  persuade  these  par¬ 
ticulars: — 1.  What  is  the  right  notion  and 
reason  of  this  name  or  title,  Christ.  2. 
That  there  was  destinated  to  come  into  the 
world  a  Person,  who  signally,  according 
to  that  right  notion,  should  be  the  Christ. 
3.  That  Jesus,  whom  we  avow,  is  that  Per¬ 
son,  the  very  Christ.  4.  In  what  manner, 
and  upon  what  accounts,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  representeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ. 
5.  What  application  the  point  requireth. 

In  prosecution  of  which  particulars, 
having  despatched  the  first  and  second,  I 
did  enter  into  the  third,  which  is  of  high¬ 
est  consequence,  beginning  to  declare  that 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  the  Christ,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  coming  into  the  world, 
and  from  his  personal  qualifications  ;  which 
having  in  some  measure  performed,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  declare  the  same  from  the 
exact  correspondency  of  his  undertakings 
and  performances,  to  those  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  presignifications  and 
prophecies,  the  Messias  was  designed  to 
undertake  and  accomplish;  together  with 
the  consequences  of  what  the  Messias  was 
to  do,  and  what  answerably  Jesus  did  ef¬ 
fect. 


1 .  One  great  performance  of  the  Messias 
was,  by  inspiration  and  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  make  a  complete  discovery  of  divine 
truth ;  to  publish  a  law  of  universal  and 
perpetual  obligation  ;  to  institute  a  religion 
consummate  in  all  respects,  which  should 
correct  the  faults  and  supply  the  defects  of 
all  precedent  dispensations,  which  should 
therefore  be,  as  It  were,  God’s  last  will  and 
testament,  after  which  no  other  revelation 
w  as  to  be  expected :  I  will  (said  Moses  of 
him)  put  words  into  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall 
speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  him ; 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whoever  will 
not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he  shall 
speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him : a 
by  him  Isaiah  foretold,  that  Qod  shall  teach 
us  of  his  ways,  and  we  shall  walk  in  his  paths  ; 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  God  from  Jerusalem : b  by  him 
Jeremiah  signified,  that  God  would  put  his 
law  into  the  inward  parts  of  men,  and  write 
it  in  their  hearts ; c  it  was,  as  it  is  said  in 
Daniel,  part  of  his  work  to  bring  in  ever¬ 
lasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy  • d  and  his  days  in  the 
prophets  are  commonly  styled  the  last  days, 
because,  it  seemeth,  of  the  perfection  of 
his  doctrine,  and  immutability  of  his  law  ; 
where  such  an  entire  instruction  and  final 
resolution  in  all  points  was  commonly  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  Jews,  as  the  Samaritan  woman 
did  intimate :  I  know  (said  she,  according 
to  the  current  persuasion  then)  that  the 
Messias  cometh;  and  when  he  shall  come, 
he  will  tell  us  all  things* 

Now  accordingly  Jesus  (our  hope,  and 
author  of  our  faith f)  hath  taught  a  doctrine, 
hath  proclaimed  a  law,  hath  instituted  a 
religion,  which  upon  strict  and  careful  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  found  most  perfect  in  all 
respects  ;  such  in  its  nature  as  cannot  but 
indispensably  oblige  all  that  understand  it ; 
such  as  is  worthy  of  God,  and  suitable  to 
his  designs  of  glorifying  himself,  and  ob¬ 
liging  his  creature  j  in  short,  he  hath  been 
author  of  such  an  institution,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  the  most  excellent  and  com¬ 
plete  that  can  be.  For  (briefly  to  show  this 
by  considering  the  main,  if  not  all  imagi¬ 
nable  excellencies  of  any  religion,  law,  or 
doctrine)  it  is  impossible  that  any  doctrine 
should  assign  a  more  true,  proper,  com¬ 
plete  notion  or  character  of  God  himself, 
more  congruous  to  w  hat  reason  dietateth, 
the  works  of  nature  declare,  the  purest 
tradition  attesteth,  or  common  experience 
doth  intimate  concerning  God ;  more  apt 

*  Dcut.  xviii.  18,  19.  d  Han.  ix.  24. 

b  I*a.  ii.  3.  •  John  iv.  25. 

«  Jcr.  xxxi.  33 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27.  f  1  Tim.  L  1. 
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to  breed  in  our  hearts  the  highest  affection 
and  reverence  toward  him,  or  to  engage  us 
in  the  strictest  practice  of  duty  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  him ;  none  can  ascribe  unto  God 
higher  perfections  of  nature,  can  more  as¬ 
sert  unto  him  all  his  due  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives,  can  better  commend  and  justify 
to  us  all  his  actions  and  proceedings,  can 
represent  him  more  amiable  in  his  good¬ 
ness,  more  terrible  in  his  justice,  more 
glorious  and  venerable  in  all  his  ways  of 
providence ;  can  consequently  better  direct 
or  dispose  us  to  render  unto  him  a  worship 
worthy  of  him  and  acceptable  to  him ;  can 
also  therefore  with  more  security  and  ad¬ 
vantage  commend  unto  us  the  imitation  of 
him  in  our  disposition  and  demeanour. 

Nor  could  any  doctrine  more  clearly  and 
fully  inform  us  concerning  ourselves ;  con¬ 
cerning  our  nature,  our  original,  our  end, 
all  our  state,  past,  present,  final;  what  the 
•dignity  of  our  nature  is,  for  what  purposes 
we  were  designed  and  framed ;  wherein  our 
happiness  doth  consist,  what  shall  be  our 
state  after  death,  how  we  shall  be  judged 
and  dealt  with  then ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
particulars  is  of  so  immense  consequence, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  minds  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  lives ;  concerning  which,  there¬ 
fore,  men  in  all  times  have  so  earnestly 
inquired  and  disputed,  without  any  sure 
resolution  but  from  hence. 

Nor  could  a  more  accurate  rule  of  life 
(more  congruous  to  reason  and  suitable  to 
our  nature,  or  perfective  thereof ;  more 
conducible  to  our  welfare  and  our  content ; 
more  apt  to  procure  each  man’s  private 
good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of 
all)  have  been  prescribed:  nothing  can  be 
more  just,  or  comely,  or  pleasant,  or  be¬ 
neficial  to  us,  than  are  the  duties  of  piety 
(consisting  in  love,  reverence,  gratitude, 
devotion,  obedience,  faith  and  repentance 
toward  God)  which  Christianism  doth  re¬ 
quire.  No  directions  concerning  our  de¬ 
portment  toward  our  neighbours  and  bre¬ 
thren  can  be  imagined  comparable  to  those 
(those  of  hearty  love,  good-will,  benefi¬ 
cence,  compassion,  readiness  to  forgive, 
meekness,  peaceableness,  and  the  like)  which 
the  Christian  law  enjoineth.  No  precepts 
or  advices  concerning  the  management  of 
ourselves  (the  ordering  our  souls  and  our 
bodies  in  their  respective  functions  and 
fruitions)  can  be  devised  more  agreeable 
to  sound  reason,  more  productive  of  true 
welfare  and  real  delight  unto  us,  than  are 
those  of  being  humble  and  modest  in  our 
conceits,  calm  and  composed  in  our  pas¬ 
sions,  sober  and  temperate  in  our  enjoy¬ 
ments,  patient  and  contented  in  our  state, 


with  the  like,  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
doth  inculcate.  No  other  method  can  raise 
us  up  so  near  to  heaven  and  happiness  as 
that  which  we  here  learn,  of  abstracting 
and  elevating  our  minds  above  the  fading 
glories,  the  unstable  possessions,  the  va¬ 
nishing  delights  of  this  world;  the  fixing 
our  thoughts,  affections,  and  hopes,  upon 
the  concernments  of  a  better  future  state. 

No  religion,  also,  can  be  purer  from  su¬ 
perstitious  alloys,  or  freer  from  useless 
encumbrances  (or  from,  as  Tertullian  call- 
eth  them,  bust/  scrupulosities *),  than  is  this 
(such  as  it  is  in  its  native  simplicity,  and  as 
it  came  from  its  Author,  before  the  prag¬ 
matical  curiosity,  or  domineering  humour, 
or  covetous  designings  of  men,  had  tam¬ 
pered  with  it),  it  only  requiring  a  rational 
and  spiritual  service,  consisting  in  perfor¬ 
mance  of  substantial  duties  plainly  neces¬ 
sary  or  profitable;  the  ritual  observances 
it  enjoineth  being,  as  very  few  in  number, 
in  nature  simple  and  easy  to  observe,  so 
evidently  reasonable,  very  decent  and  very 
useful,  able  to  instruct  us  in,  apt  to  excite 
us  to,  the  practice  of  most  wholesome  du¬ 
ties. 

No  religion  also  can  have  the  like  ad¬ 
vantage  of  setting  before  us  a  living  copy 
and  visible  standard  of  good  practice,  af¬ 
fording  so  compendious  an  instruction,  and 
so  efficacious  an  incitement  to  all  piety  and 
virtue  :  so  absolutely  perfect,  so  purposely 
designed,  so  fitly  accommodated  for  our 
imitation,  and  withal  so  strongly  engaging 
us  thereto,  as  the  example  of  Jesus  our 
Lord,  such  as  it  is  in  the  Gospels  repre¬ 
sented  to  us. 

Neither  can  any  religion  build  our  duty 
upon  more  solid  grounds,  or  draw  it  from 
better  principles,  or  drive  it  to  better  ends, 
or  press  it  with  more  valid  inducements, 
than  ours ;  which  builds  it  upon  conformity 
to  the  perfect  nature  of  God,  and  to  the 
dictates  of  his  infallible  wisdom,  upon  the 
holy  will  and  most  just  authority  of  our 
natural  Lord  and  Maker;  which  draweth 
it  from  love,  reverence,  and  gratitude  to 
God,  from  a  hearty  good-will  to  men,  and 
from  a  sober  regard  to  our  own  true  wel¬ 
fare  ;  which  propoundeth  God’s  honour, 
our  neighbour’s  edification,  and  our  own 
salvation,  as  the  principal  ends  of  action; 
which  stirreth  up  good  practice  by  minding 
us,  that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  God, 
express  our  thankfulness,  and  discharge 
our  duty  to  him,  obtain  his  mercy  and  fa¬ 
vour,  acquire  present  comfort  of  mind  and 
future  bliss,  avoid  regrets  of  conscience 
here,  and  endless  torments  hereafter. 

*  Negotiosaj  ecrupulositates. —  Tert.  in  Marc.  lib.  ii. 
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Neither  can  any  doctrine  afford  more 
encouragements  to  the  endeavours  of  prac¬ 
tising  it  than  doth  this,  which  tendereth 
sufficient  help  and  ability  toward  the  per¬ 
formance  of  whatever  it  enjoineth  ;  offering 
(upon  our  seeking  them  or  asking  for  them) 
God’s  infallible  wisdom  to  direct  us  in  our 
darknesses  and  doubts ;  God’s  almighty 
strength  to  assist  us  in  our  temptations  and 
combats,  God's  loving  Spirit  to  comfort  us 
in  our  afflictions  and  distresses. 

Nor  can  any  doctrine  in  a  more  sure  or 
kindly  manner  appease  and  satisfy  a  man’s 
conscience,  so  as  to  produce  therein  a  well- 
grounded  hope  and  solid  comfort ;  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  bitter  remorse  and  anxious 
fear,  which  the  sense  of  guilt  doth  inflict, 
than  doth  this,  which  assureth  us,  that  God 
Almighty,  notwithstanding  all  our  offences 
committed  against  him,  is  not  only  recon¬ 
cilable  to  us,  but  desirous  to  become  our 
friend;  that  he  doth,  upon  our  repentance, 
and  compliance  with  his  gentle  terms,  re¬ 
ceive  us  unto  perfect  grace  and  favour, 
discharging  all  our  guilts  and  debts,  how¬ 
ever  contracted ;  that  our  endeavours  to 
serve  and  please  God,  although  imperfect 
and  defective,  if  serious  and  sincere,  shall 
be  accepted  and  rewarded  by  him. 

Such  is  the  doctrine,  law,  and  religion, 
of  Jesus;  expressed  in  a  most  unaffected 
and  perspicuous  way,  with  all  the  gravity 
and  simplicity  of  speech,  with  all  the  ma^ 
jestv  and  authority  of  proposal  becoming 
divine  truth;  so  excellent,  and  so  com¬ 
plete  in  all  respects,  that  it  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  man  to  conceive  anything 
better,  yea,  I  dare  say,  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  things  that'there  should  be  any 
other  way  of  religion  (different  substan¬ 
tially  from  it)  so  very  good.  God  himself, 
we  may  presume  to  say,  cannot  infuse 
truer  notions  concerning  himself  or  con¬ 
cerning  us,  cannot  reveal  more  noble  or 
more  useful  truths ;  cannot  prescribe  better 
laws  or  rules,  cannot  afford  more  proper 
means  and  aids,  cannot  propound  more 
equal  and  reasonable  terms,  cannot  offer 
higher  encouragements  and  rewards,  can¬ 
not  discover  his  mind  in  a  more  excellent 
way  than  he  bath  done  by  Jesus,  for  his 
own  glory  and  service,  for  our  benefit  and 
happiness:  so  that  hence  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  inter,  that  the  doctrine  taught,  the 
law  promulgated,  the  religion  instituted 
by  Jesus  in  God’s  name,  are  the  very 
same  which  the  predictions  concerning  the 
Messias  do  refer  unto,  as  the  last  w  hich 
should  ever  come  from  God,  most  full 
and  perfect,  universally  and  perpetually  ob¬ 
liging. 


2.  Thus  in  general  the  prophets  spake 
concerning  the  Messias’s  doctrine,  and  so 
that  of  Jesus  correspondeth  thereto :  but 
of  that  doctrine  particularly  it  was  signi¬ 
fied,  that  it  should  be  very  comfortable, 
joyful,  and  acceptable  to  mankind;  as  con¬ 
taining  a  declaration  (peculiar  thereto)  of 
God’s  kind  and  gracious  intentions  toward 
us,  overtures  of  especial  mercy  and  love, 
dispensations  of  all  sorts  of  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings;  the  pardon  and  abolition  of  sins 
committed,  peace  and  satisfaction  of  con¬ 
science,  deliverance  from  spiritual  slaveries 
and  captivities:  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Zion;  shout ,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem: 
behold ,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee:g  so 
Zechariah  speaketh  of  his  coming,  and 
implieth  the  joyful  purport  of  his  message: 
and,  How  beautiful  (saith  Isaiah)  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings ,  that  publisheth  peace;  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good ,  that  pub¬ 
lisheth  salvation;  that  saith  unto  Zion , 
Thy  God  reigneth.'h  and,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  bro¬ 
kenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap¬ 
tives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  oj  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance 
(or  of  recompense,*  as  the  L  XX.  render  it) 
of  our  God;'  to  comfort  all  that  mourn; 
to  give  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  beauty 
fur  ashes ,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning ,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi¬ 
ness ■  It  is  a  part  of  what  God  in  Jere¬ 
miah  promised  to  dispense  by  him :  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember 
their  sin  no  more.  It  is  one  of  the  Messias’s 
performances,  to  finish  transgression,  and 
to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  re¬ 
conciliation  for  iniquity ;  to  sprinkle  clean 
water  on  God’s  people,  and  to  save  them 
from  their  uncleannesses.  In  fine,  the  pro¬ 
phet  Zechariah  saith  of  his  time,  that  in 
that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened 
to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  unclean¬ 
ness.  i 


Now  to  all  this  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
did  exactly  correspond;  it  being  indeed, 
as  it  was  named,  a  gospel,  or  message  of 
good  and  joy;  declaring  the  special  good¬ 
will  of  God,  and  his  merciful  willingness 
to  be  reconciled  to  mankind;  offering 
peace  and  pardon  to  all  that  are  sensible 
of  their  guilt,  and  penitent  for  their  sin ; 


a  * 
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imparting  rest,  comfort,  and  liberty,  to  all 
that  are  weary  and  afflicted  with  spiritual 
burdens,  grievances,  and  slaveries ;  taking 
off  all  grievous  yokes  of  superstition,  ser¬ 
vility.  and  sin ;  and  in  their  stead  imposing 
a  no  less  sweet  and  pleasant,  than  just  and 
reasonable  obedience ;  ministering  all  sorts 
of  blessings  needful  for  our  succour,  re¬ 
lief.  ease,  content,  and  welfare ;  wholly 
breathing  sweetest  love  (all  kinds  of  love  ; 
love  between  God  and  man,  between  man 
and  man,  between  man  and  his  own  con¬ 
science  ;l)  filling  the  hearts  of  those  who 
sincerely  embrace  and  comply  with  it,  with 
present  joy,  and  raising  in  them  gladsome 
hopes  of  future  bliss.  It  was  indeed  the 
most  joyous  sound  that  ever  entered  into 
man’s  ears,  the  most  welcome  news  that 
ever  was  reported  upon  earth ;  news  of  a 
certain  and  perfect  salvation  from  all  the 
enemies  of  our  welfare,  from  all  the  causes 
of  mischief  and  misery  to  us  ;  well,  there¬ 
fore,  deserving  that  auspicious  gratulation 
from  the  angel  —  Behold,  I  bring  you  ti¬ 
dings  of  great  joy ,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people. 1 

3.  Collateral  unto,  or  coincident  with, 
those  performances  (the  teaching  such  a 
doctrine,  publishing  such  a  law,  dispensing 
such  blessings),  was  the  formal  institution 
and  establishment  of  a  new,  everlasting 
covenant  (different  from  all  precedent  co¬ 
venants,  and  swallowing  them  up  in  its  per¬ 
fection),  a  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
w  herein  God,  entering  into  a  most  strict 
alliance  and  relation  with  us,  should  be 
pleased  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  spiri¬ 
tual  illumination  and  assistance,  of  mercy 
and  favour,  of  salvation  and  felicity  ;  where¬ 
in  we,  in  way  of  condition,  according  to 
obligations  of  justice  and  gratitude,  should 
engage  to  return  unto  God  by  hearty  repen¬ 
tance,  and  to  persist  in  faithful  obedience 
to  him :  of  such  a  covenant  the  Messias 
was  to  be  the  messenger  and  mediator,  or 
the  angel  thereof  (as  the  prophet  Malachi 
speaketh,  alluding,  it  seems,  to  that  angel 
of  God’s  presence,  w  ho  ordained  the  Jewish 
law,  and  conducted  the  Israelites  toward 
the  promised  land;™)  of  which  covenant 
and  its  mediator,  Godin  Isaiah  thus  spake: 
1  the  Lord  hate  called  thee  in  righteousness, 
and  I  will  hold  thine  hand ,  and  I  will  keep 
thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles;  to  open 
the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners 
from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness  out  of  the  prison-house and  of  the 

*  Acts  xv.  32  ;  Rom.  v.  13  :  _xiv.  17  ;  Gal.  v.  22. 
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same  he  again :  Incline  your  ear,  and  come 
unto  me ;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live  ;  aiul 
I  icill  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you, 
even  the  sure  mercies  of  David  —  Behold, 
I  have  given  him  a  witness  to  the  people ,  a 
leader  and  commander  to  the  people:0  so  in 
general  he  speaketh  thereof,  and  inviteth 
thereto.  Then  a  special  part  thereof  he 
expresseth  thus:  Let  the  wicked  man  for¬ 
sake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thotights ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord , 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our 
God,  and  he  trill  abundantly  par  don. v  Of 
the  same  covenant  God  in  Ezekiel  speaketh 
thus :  I  trill  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them 

_ and  I  trill  make  with  them  a  covenant  of 

\  peace,  and  it  sluill  be  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them  —  and  I  will  set  my  sanctuary  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  evermore —  they  shall 
1  also  walk  in  my  judgments,  and  observe  my 
statutes,  and  do  them .s  Of  the  same,  God 
thus  declareth  in  Jeremiah,  most  fully  and 
plainly  reckoning  the  particular  blessings 
tendered  therein  :  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  netv  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  house 
of  Judah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant 
that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  — but  this  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  put  my  law  into  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people: 
and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
brother ,  saying.  Know  the  Lord;  for  they 
shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest,  saith  the  Lord;  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember 
their  sin  no  more:'  which  words  signify  the 
tenor  of  that  covenant  on  God’s  part  to 
|  import,  that  God  would  impart  a  full  and 
clear  discovery  of  his  will  unto  them  whom 
it  should  concern  ;  that  he  w'ould  afford  to 
them  all  requisite  means  and  helps,  quali¬ 
fying  them  lor  the  performance  of  their 
duty ;  that  he  would  bestow  on  them  (com¬ 
plying  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  and 
performing  their  duty)  an  entire  remission 
of  all  their  sins,  w  ith  an  assurance  of  his 
constant  and  perpetual  favour. 

Now,  that  Jesus  did  institute  such  a  co¬ 
venant.  w-herein  all  the  benefits  promised 
on  God’s  part,  and  all  the  duties  required 
on  our  parts,  do  punctually  correspond  to 
the  terms  of  that  predesigned  by  the  pro¬ 
phets,  is  apparent  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 

•  Isa.  lv.  3.  4.  "  Isa.  lv.  7. 
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Christian  gospel ;  wherein  a  full  declara¬ 
tion  of  God’s  will  is  held  forth,  so  that 
no  man  (except  out  of  wilfulness  or  negli¬ 
gence)  can  be  ignorant  thereof ;  wherein, 
upon  condition  of  faith  and  repentance, 
God’s  mercy  and  pardon  are  exhibited  and 
offered  to  all ; s  wherein  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  God’s  holy  Spirit  of  grace  (for  di¬ 
recting  and  assisting  the  embracers  of  this 
covenant  in  the  practice  of  their  duty)  is 
promised  and  dispensed;  wherein  on  our 
part  faith  in  God  (or  heartily  returning  to 
him)  and  faithful  observance  of  God’s  laws 
are  required ;  wherein  God  deelareth  a 
most  favourable  regard  and  love  (together 
with  very  near  and  endearing  relations)  to 
those  who  undertake  and  conform  to  his 
terms;  of  which  new  covenant  Jesus  is 
represented  the  Angel,  the  Mediator,  the 
Sponsor ;  having  by  his  preaching  declared 
it,  by  his  merits  and  intercessions  purchased 
and  procured  it,  by  his  blood  ratified  and 
assured  it  to  us.* 

4.  In  coincidence  also  with  those  per¬ 
formances,  it  is  declared  that  the  Messias 
should  erect  a  kingdom  spiritual  in  nature, 
universal  in  extent,  and  perpetual  in  dura¬ 
tion  ;  by  the  power  and  virtue  whereof  the 
enemies  of  God’s  people  should  be  curbed 
and  quelled  ;  the  subjects  of  which  should 
live  together  in  amity  and  peace,  in  safety 
and  prosperity ;  wherein  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  should  gloriously  flourish.  The 
chief  testimonies  of  ancient  scripture  pre¬ 
dicting  this  kingdom  I  had  occasion  before 
to  mention,  and  shall  not  repeat  them  now  ; 
only  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
thereof  I  shall  add  somewhat,  serving  for 
illustration  and  proof  of  our  main  purpose. 

That  it  was  to  be  a  spiritual  kingdom 
(not  a  visible  dominion  over  the  bodies  and 
estates  of  men,  managed  by  external  force 
and  co-action,  but  a  government  of  men’s 
hearts  and  consciences  by  secret  inspira¬ 
tions,  and  moral  instructions  or  persua¬ 
sions)  may  be  several  ways  collected  and 
argued :  it  appeareth  from  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  its  Founder,  who  was  to  be 
a  Prince  of  Peace  ;  “  of  a  peaceable,  meek, 
patient,  and  humble  disposition :  it  may  be 
inferred  from  his  condition,  which  was  not 
to  be  a  state  of  external  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  but  of  poverty  and  affliction ;  for 
he  was  to  be  as  he  is  described,  mean  and 
despicable  in  appearance ;  having  no  form 
or  comeliness,  no  beauty ,  that  when  ice  should 
see  him ,  we  should  desire  him ;  being  a  man 
of  sorrow ,  and  acquainted  with  grief: v  it 

*  I. like  xxiv.  47  :  Acts  v.  31 ;  11.  38;  Heb.  x.  29. 
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also  followeth  from  the  events  happening 
to  him,  which  were  not  to  conquer  and 
triumph  openly  in  view  of  carnal  eyes ;  but 
to  be  despised  and  rejected,  to  be  afflicted, 
oppressed,  and  slaughtered  by  men  ;  the 
same  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  of  its 
establishment  and  propagation ;  which  was 
not  to  be  effected  by  force  and  violence, 
but  by  virtue  of  a  quiet  and  gentle  instruc¬ 
tion;  by  reasonable  words,  not  by  hard 
blows;  so  doth  the  prophet  signify  when  he 
saith  of  the  Messias,  that,  with  righteous¬ 
ness  shall  he  judge  the  poor ,  and  reprove  with 
equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth ;  and  he  shall 
smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth , 
and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  he  shall  slay 
the  wicked: w  not  by  force  of  hands,  or  ter¬ 
ror  of  arms,  not  in  furious  and  bloody  com¬ 
bats,  but  by  the  spiritual  rod  of  his  mouth , 
with  the  soft  breath  of  his  lips ,  he  was  to 
slay  the  wicked ,  converting  them  unto  right¬ 
eousness  :  so  doth  Daniel  also  imply  when 
he  saith,  that  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  without  hands  should  break  in  pieces 
and  consume  all  other  kingdoms. x  Yea,  the 
nature  thereof  itself  doth  argue  the  same ; 
for  the  law's  enjoined  and  duties  required, 
the  blessings  ministered  and  rewards  pro¬ 
pounded  therein,  are  purely  spiritual,  not 
relating  to  a  temporal  state,  yea  hardly 
consisting  with  secular  domination ;  as  may 
appear  by  attending  to  its  fundamental  con¬ 
stitution,  or  to  the  covenant  settled  between 
the  Prince  and  subjects  thereof ;  wherein 
the  divine  spirit  and  grace,  light  and  know¬ 
ledge,  mercy  and  pardon  for  sins,  comfort 
of  mind,  and  peace  of  conscience,  God’s 
especial  love  and  favour,  things  merely  spi¬ 
ritual,  are  expressly  promised ;  but  worldly 
power,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  are  preter- 
mitted;  and  thence  may  justly  be  presumed 
no  ingredients  or  appurtenances  thereof. 
Indeed  the  constitution  of  a  temporal  or 
worldly  kingdom,  wfith  visible  pomp  and 
lustre,  such  as  the  Jews  (a  grossly  conceited 
and  sensually  affected  people)  did,  mista¬ 
king  the  prophets,  desire  and  expect,  had 
been  a  thing,  as  very  agreeable  to  the  car¬ 
nal  or  childish  opinions  of  men,  so  in  rea¬ 
sonable  esteem  of  no  considerable  value, 
benefit,  or  use  to  mankind  :  such  a  domi¬ 
nation  could  only  have  concerned  the  mor¬ 
tal  part  and  temporal  state  of  man  ;  it  could 
only  have  procured  some  trivial  conveni¬ 
ences  for  our  bodies,  or  gratifications  to  our 
sense;  the  settlement  also,  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  such  a  kingdom  (according  to  that 
vast  extent  and  long  duration  which  the 
prophets  imply)  seemeth,  without  quite  al¬ 
tering  the  whole  frame  of  human  nature, 
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scarce  possible ;  ana  reasons  there  are  ob¬ 
vious  enough.  why  it  would  not  be  expedi¬ 
ent  or  beneficial  for  men :  but  the  founding 
and  upholding  a  spiritual  kingdom  (such  as 
we  described;  is  evidently  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  nobler  and  more  divine  part 
of  men ;  may  serve  to  promote  the  eternal 
welfare  of  our  souls ;  may  easily,  without 
changing  the  natural  appetites  of  men.  or 
disturbing  the  world,  be  carried  on  anv 
where,  and  subsist  for  ever  by  the  occult 
influences  of  divine  grace:  it  consequent!  v 
is  most  worthy  of  God  to  design  and  ac¬ 
complish.  Such  a  kingdom  therefore  was 
meant  by  the  prophets,  being  indeed  no 
other  than  a  church,  or  society  of  persons, 
w  ith  unanimous  consent  heartily  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  one  true  God  of  Israel,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  for  their  Sovereign 
Prince  and  Lawgiver ;  submittintr  them¬ 
selves  in  all  their  actions  to  his  laws  and 
commands,  expecting  protection  and  re¬ 
compense  of  their  obedience  from  him. 

As  for  the  general  extent  of  this  kingdom, 
and  the  Messias's  proceedings  in  settling 
and  propagating  it,  that  is  also  very  per¬ 
spicuously  and  copiously  represented  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  who  declare  that  by  him 
mankind  (then  immersed  in  deep  ignorance 
and  error,  in  w  retched  impiety  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  in  utter  estrangement  and  aversation 
from  God  and  goodness)  should  be  reduced 
to  the  know  ledge,  worship,  and  obedience 
of  God ;  that  they  should  be  received  into 
God's  protection,  and  should  partake  of 
his  special  favour ;  that  all  nations  of  men 
should  by  the  Messias  be  enlightened  with 
saving  knowledge,  and  converted  to  the 
practice  of  true  righteousness ;  that  all 
men  every  where  (all  that  would  regard  and 
observe  his  word,  all  in  God’s  design  and 
desire,  in  effect  a  numerous  company  of 
men  should  by  his  means  be  aggregated  to* 
God’s  church,  and  rendered  God’s  people; 
enjoying  the  benefits  and  privileges  suit¬ 
able  to  that  state  or  relation.  In  expressing 
these  things  the  ancient  scriptures  are  very 
pregnant  and  copious :  Moses,  in  that  most 
divine  song  (indited  by  God  himself,  and 
uttered  in  hi  -  name  w  liich  seemeth  to  con¬ 
tain  the  history  and  the  continual  fate  of 
the  Jewish  people,  doth  foretell  this,  and 
concludeth  his  song  therewith ;  as  with  the 
last  matter  which  should  happen  during 
God’s  special  relation  to  that  people ;  im¬ 
porting  the  period  of  Judaism,  or  of  the 
Iiradithh  theocracy  :  Rejoice  (saith  he)  O  | 
ye  nations,  with  his  people.1  God  in  the  ! 
second  Psalm  thus  speaketh  to  the  Messias :  I 
Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
f  Vent.  xxxii.  43  .  Rom  XT.  10. 


for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession :  *  and  in  the 
7 2d  Psalm ;  His  name  (it  is  said)  shall  en¬ 
dure  for  ever;  his  name  shall  be  continued 
1  as  long  as  the  sun ;  and  men  shall  be  blessed 
in  him ;  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed; 
he  shall  hare  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  * 
and  otherwhere  ;  All  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord;  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship 
before  thee : b  and.  I  will  (saith  God  in  Isaiah 
concerning  him)  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  :'  and.  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  it  together;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it:  The  Lord  hath  made  bare 
his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations;  and 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  God  A  and.  He  shall  not  fail  nor 
be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth  ;  and  the  isles  (that  is,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations)  shall  wait  for  his  law:'  and, 
In  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make 
unto  all  people  a  feast  of fat  things,  a  feast 
of  wine  on  the  lees,  of fat  things  full  of  mar¬ 
row.  of  wine  on  the  lees  well  refined;  and  he 
will  destroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the 
covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil 
that  is  spread  over  all  nations : 1  and.  In  that 
day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 
stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it  shall 
the  Gentiles  seek ;  and  its  rest  shall  be  glo¬ 
rious:  *  and.  Iam  sought  of  them  that  asked 
not  for  me ;  I  am  fownd  of  them  that  sought 
me  not ;  I  said.  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto 
a  nation  that  was  not  called  by  my  mime : h 
and,  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days 
(say  both  Isaiah  and  Micah  in  the  same 
words)  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills, 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it  A  and, 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun  (saith  God  in 
Malachi)  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
offered  unto  my  name ,  and  a  pure  offering  A 
and,  /  (saith  God  in  Hosea)  will  have  mercy 
upon  her  that  had  not  obtained  mercy ;  and 
I  will  say  unto  them  which  were  not  my  people, 
Thou  art  my  people ;  and  they  shall  say. 
Thou  art  my  God:  in  the  place  where  it  was 
said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not  my  people ,  it  shall 
be  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the 
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living  God: k  and,  The  abundance  of  the  sea 
shall  be  converted  mdo  thee  (saith  God  to 
his  church;)  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  unto  thee :  Fear  not,  fur  I  am  with  thee  ; 
I  ivill  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and  gather 
thee  from  the  west;  I  will  say  to  the  north , 
Give  up;  and  to  the  south.  Keep  not  bach; 
bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth:1  and,  Sing ,  O 
barren ,  thou  that  didst  not  bear  (it  is  said 
to  the  Gentile  church ;)  break  forth  into 
singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not 
travail  with  child ; m  for  more  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the 
married  wife,  saith  the  Lord:  Enlarge  the 
place  of  thy  tent ,  and  let  them  stretch  forth 
the  curtains  of  thine  habitations — for  thou 
shall  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left;  and  thy  seed  shall  inherit  the  Gen¬ 
tiles — for  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband  (the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name; )  and  thy  Redeemer 
the  Lloly  one  of  Israel  ;n  The  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth  shall  he  be  called —  The  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them ;  the  desert  shall  rejoice ,  and  blossom 
as  the  rose,0  &c. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  such  the  extent 
of  the  Messias’s  kingdom ;  now  that  Jesus 
hath  erected  and  settled  a  kingdom  of  a 
spiritual  and  heavenly  nature  (the  which 
is  therefore  in  his  gospel  styled  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  the  kingdom  that  was 
to  come),  whereof  God  is  the  absolute  So¬ 
vereign  ;  the  throne  whereof  is  in  heaven 
above,  which  beareth  sway  in  the  souls  of 
men ;  wherein  God  governeth  in  effectual 
manner  (most  righteously  and  sweetly, 
with  admirable  wisdom,  justice,  and  cle¬ 
mency  ;  with  mighty  power  also,  and  awful 
authority),  according  to  most  excellent 
laws,  by  his  holy  word  and  powerful  spirit ; 
proposing  most  precious  rewards  to  the 
obedient  subjects  thereof,  and  threatening 
dreadful  punishments  to  the  rebellious; 
protecting  and  saving  the  faithful  people 
from  all  their  enemies  (from  the  powers 
of  darkness,  from  the  temptations,  allure¬ 
ments,  menaces  of  the  flesh  and  the  world 
here,  from  death  and  hell  hereafter;)  that 
also  Jesus  (who,  as  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  doth  according  to  the  gospel, 
by  authority  derived  from  God,  and  in 
God's  name,  administer  the  government 
hereof)  hath  in  effect  been  avowed  as 
Lord  and  King;  that  his  authority  hath 
had  great  efficacy  upon  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men ;  what  noble  trophies 

*  Hos.  ii.  23 ;  i.  10 ;  Rom.  ix.  26,  25 ;  I?a.  lx.  5. 

1  Isa.  xliif.  5,6;  liv.  1-5.  m  Gal.  iv.  27.  n  Vide 
Amos  ix.  II,  12  ;  Acts  xv.  15,  \ c.  °  La.  xxxv.  1. 


over  sin  and  wickedness  his  word  hath 
raised;  in  what  glory  and  majesty  through 
many  ages  he  hath  reigned,  is  evident 
from  obvious  records  of  history  and  from 
plain  experience. 

The  extent  of  this  spiritual  empire  raised 
by  our  Lord  (of  that  doctrine  which  he 
taught,  of  that  reformation  which  he  in¬ 
troduced,  of  that  church,  or  spiritual  so¬ 
ciety,  knit  together  in  faith  and  charity, 
which  he  founded,  of  that  whole  dispensa¬ 
tion  which  he  managed)  is  also  thoroughly 
commensurate  to  the  extent  of  whatever 
in  these  kinds  the  Messias  was  to  achieve: 
the  empire  of  Jesus  in  its  nature  and  de¬ 
sign,  according  to  right  and  obligation,  is 
declared  universal  and  boundless,  coex¬ 
tended  with  the  world  itself,  and  compre¬ 
hending  all  generations  of  men ;  all  nations 
being  summoned  to  come  under  the  wings 
of  its  jurisdiction;  all  persons  being  in¬ 
vited  to  partake  the  benefits,  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  thereof:  The  Lord ,  and 
Judge  of  all  men;  the  Saviour,  and  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world; p  the  common  light 
of  men,  and  Captain  of  human  life ;  are 
titles,  which  Jesus  assumed  to  himself :  All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father ; 
Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh; 
All  judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son ; 11 
yea,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  earth  r — such  is  the  authority  he  claim- 
eth  and  asserteth  to  himself:  Going  into 
the  world,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture;  Go,  and  discipline  all  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  thems — such  was  the  commission 
and  charge  delivered  by  Jesus  to  his  officers 
and  ministers :  The  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all 
men;  The  times  of  ignorance  God  having 
winked  at,  doth  now  invite  all  men  every 
where  to  repent;  God  was  in  Christ  re¬ 
conciling  the  ivorld  unto  himself,  not  im¬ 
puting  their  sins ;  God  our  saviour  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  ;  The  gospel 
hath  been  preached  to  every  creature  under 
heaven 1 — so  do  the  apostles  declare  the 
latitude  of  the  evangelical  dispensation  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  nature  and  design :  so  that 
well  may  we  cry  out  with  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Hearken,  ye  that  are  afar  off, 
hearken  ye  that  are  near;  the  word  is  not 
hid  from  any,  it  is  a  common  light ,  it  shineth 
to  all  men ;  there  is  no  Cimmerian  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  gospel .*  So  in  design  and  of 

*  ’ AzoCrecri  oT*  ol  utzz°cc>,  azo^cari  ci  tyyC;'  cix 
cc'r(Z(i>^9j  zttx(  o  A oyo;'  Cu;  ten  zcjtct,  snXaurtj  r irtw 
aiffanTOiS’  cihug  i»  As  yu.  — Clem.  AJcX.  Pro- 
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right  is  Jesus’s  doctrine  and  dispensation 
common  to  all  nations  and  to  all  persons ; 
all  in  duty  are  obliged  to  entertain  it ;  all 
may  have  the  benetit  thereof,  who  are  fit 
and  willing  to  embrace  it ;  it  doth  not  in¬ 
deed  obtrude  its  benefits  upon  unwilling, 
and  thence  unworthy  persons;  it  useth  no 
unkindly  violence,  or  rude  compulsion; 
but  it  adloweth,  it  inviteth,  it  entreateth, 
it  engageth,  all  men  to  come,  excluding 
only  those  from  a  participation  therein, 
who  will  not  hear  its  call ;  who  do  not  like 
or  love  it. 

In  effect,  also,  this  kingdom  hath  been 
very  large  and  vast,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world  having  very  soon  been  subju¬ 
gated  by  its  virtue,  and  having  submitted 
thereto.  As  the  lightening  cometh  out  of 
the  east ,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west ,  so 
shall  the  coming  (or  presence)  of  the  Son 
of  man  he  ;  u  said  he  concerning  the  sudden 
and  effectual  spreading  of  his  doctrine ; 
and  the  event  answered  his  prediction:  for 
the  evangelical  light  did  in  an  instant  dart 
itself  all  about,  so  as  in  many  places  to 
dispel  the  night  of  ignorance,  and  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  fogs  of  wickedness:  so  that  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  earth  (of  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  literal  sense  we  ourselves 
are  a  most  proper  instance)  are  come  un¬ 
der  the  possession  and  government  of  Je¬ 
sus  ;  are  reduced  to  the  acknowledgment 
and  veneration  of  the  only  true  God ;  do 
partake  of  God’s  favour,  and  hope  in 
his  mercy;  do  with  good  conscience  (in 
that  measure  which  is  expectable  from 
the  natural  infirmity  and  pravity  of  man, 
in  various  degrees,  some  more,  some  less 
strictly)  serve  God,  and  obey  his  laws:  a 
church,  and  spiritual  Zion  (spread  over 
divers  regions  and  countries,  consisting 
of  several  nations  and  languages),  com¬ 
pacted  in  good  order  and  sweet  commu¬ 
nion,  hath  through  a  long  course  of  time 
visibly  flourished  in  competent  degrees  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  glory;''  commend¬ 
ing  and  cherishing  true  religion,  charity, 
and  sobriety ;  offering  continual  sacrifices 
of  holy  devotion  unto  God,  celebratipg  the 
divine  name  and  praises ;  producing  many 
noble  examples  of  all  piety  and  virtue  ;  a 
church  in  all  regards  adequate  to  the  pro¬ 
phetical  expressions  concerning  that  which 
was  out  of  the  whole  world  to  be  collected 
and  constituted  by  the  Messias. 

5.  If  we  do  singly  compare  the  particular 
consequences  and  successes  of  the  Messias’s 
performances,  expressed  by  the  prophets; 
we  shall  find  an  exact  correspondence  to 

“  Matt.  xxiv.  27. 

*  thi'js.  tom.  vi  Or.  fit.  p  t'34. 


what  hath  followed  the  undertakings  and 
performances  of  our  Lord. 

They  tell  us,  that  great  opposition  should 
be  made  against  it  by  the  Jews  and  by  the 
Gentiles. w 

They  tell  us,  that  the  Messias’s  person 
should  be  acknowdedged,  worshipped,  and 
blessed  all  over  the  world:  All  nations  (say 
they)  shall  serve  him ,  —  all  nations  shall 
call  him  blessed: x  this  we  see  for  almost 
seventeen  hundred  years  abundantly  per¬ 
formed  in  respect  to  Jesus,  by  the”  daily 
services  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  yielded 
to  him  in  the  universal  church. 

They  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
shall  be  far  extended  and  diffused  over  the 
world:  The  earth  (say  they)  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord ,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea : 5  this  we  see  fulfilled  by  the 
large  propagation  of  Christian  doctrine. 

They  affirm,  that  righteousness  in  the 
times  of  the  Messias  should  commonly  pro- 
sper,  and  be  in  high  request,  according  to 
that ;  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flou¬ 
rish:1  so  we  see,  that  virtue  and  piety  have, 
ever  since  Jesus  commended  them  to  the 
world,  enjoyed  much  repute;  having  been 
practised  among  the  professors  of  his  reli¬ 
gion  in  such  degrees  and  according  to  such 
manner,  as  the  condition  of  this  world,  the 
humours  of  men,  and  the  nature  of  human 
affairs,  do  admit ;  nor  reasonably  can  any 
prophecies  be  understood  to  mean  further. 

They  further  intimate,  that  upon  the 
entertainment  of  the  Messias’s  doctrine 
and  law,  abundance  of  peace  and  concord, 
of  love  and  charity,  of  innocence  and  jus¬ 
tice,  should  ensue ;  so  that  the  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  of  this  kingdom,  although  of  different 
states  and  complexions  (the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  the  leopard  and  the  hid,  the  lion  and 
the  ox,  the  asp  and  the  young  child;*  that 
is,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mighty  and 
the  weak,  the  fierce  and  the  gentle,  the 
crafty  and  the  simple  sorts  of  men),  should 
live  and  converse  together  amicably,  safely, 
and  pleasantly,  without  molesting,  wrong¬ 
ing,  oppressing,  and  devouring;  but  rather 
helping  and  benefiting  each  other:  They 
shall  not  (saith  the  prophet)  hurt  or  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain : b  to  the  making 
good  of  which  particular,  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  doth  temper  and  compose  the  minds 
of  those  who  do  truly  understand  and  em¬ 
brace  it:  such  as  are  Christians  indeed 
(careful  followers  of  Jesus’s  rules  and  ex¬ 
ample)  are  thereby  disposed  to  maintain 
peace  and  amity  between  themselves,  yea 

w  Psal.  ii.  1  ;  vide  Chrys.  tom.  vi.  Or.  61,  p.  6V7. 
x  Psal.  lxxii.  11,  17.  >  l3a.  xi.  9.  1  Paul,  lxxii.  7. 
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to  perform  all  offices  of  charity  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  one  another,  although  their  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  world,  their  complexions, 
their  endowments  and  abilities,  be  however 
different;  for  the  Christian  doctrine  re- 
presenteth  all  that  embrace  it  as  fellow- 
servants  of  the  same  Lord,  as  brethren  and 
children  of  the  same  Father,  as  members 
of  the  same  body,  as  objects  of  the  same 
divine  regard  and  love,  as  partakers  of  the 
same  privileges,  professors  of  the  same 
truth,  consorts  of  the  same  hope,  coheirs 
of  the  same  glory  and  happiness,  as  thence 
united  and  allied  to  one  another  by  the 
strictest  bands  and  most  endearing  rela¬ 
tions  ;  hence  it  supplieth  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  sweeteneth  the  fiercest  tempers ;  it  in- 
clineth  persons  of  highest  state,  power, 
wealth,  knowledge,  to  condescensive  hu¬ 
mility  and  meekness  toward  the  meanest; 
this  reason  presently  occurring  to  every 
Christian  mind,  that  no  Christian  brother 
is  indeed  contemptible,  can  without  folly, 
may  without  sin,  be  contemned:  whence 
although  Jesus’s  doctrine  hath  not  quite 
removed  wars  and  contentions  out  of  the 
world,  yea  not  out  of  that  part  thereof 
which  doth  acknowledge  him  (for  that  were 
a  thing  impossible,  without  a  total  altera¬ 
tion  of  human  nature,  or  rooting  out  of  it 
those  appetites  of  pride,  voluptuousness, 
self-love,  and  covetousness,  which  are  the 
seeds  of  strife ;  the  effecting  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  that  the  prophets  did  in¬ 
tend),  yet  hath  it  done  considerably  toward 
it ;  it  hath  disposed  many  persons  (many 
great  and  considerable  in  the  world)  to  a 
very  just,  innocent,  and  peaceable  conver¬ 
sation  ;  it  hath  kindled  ardent  love  and 
compassion  toward  all  mankind  in  many 
hearts;  it  hath  produced  great  fruits  of 
charity  and  bounty  in  persons  of  all  sorts; 
it  hath  had  no  small  influence  upon  the 
common  state  of  things,  causing  human 
affairs  to  be  managed  with  much  equity 
and  gentleness,  restraining  outrageous  ini¬ 
quity  and  oppression. 

It  was  also  further  particularly  foretold, 
that  great  princes  and  potentates  should 
submit  to  the  Messias,  seriously  avowing 
his  authority  over  them,  yielding  venera¬ 
tion  to  his  name,  and  obedience  to  his  laws ; 
with  their  power  and  wealth  promoting  and 
encouraging  the  religion  instituted  by  him, 
defending  and  cherishing  his  faithful  peo¬ 
ple:  All  kings  (said  the  Psalmist  of  him) 
shall  full  before  him ;  all  nations  shall  do 
him  service :  To  a  servant  of  rulers  (said 
Isaiah  also  of  him)  kings  shall  see  and 
arise ,  princes  also  shall  do  worship ;c  and 

•  P»al.  lxxii.  11 1  Ira.  xlix.  7,  23;  Hi.  15. 


the  same  prophet  concerning  his  church  : 
Kings  (saith  he)  shall  he  thy  nursing  fathers, 
and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers ;  they  shall 
bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the 
earth ,  and  tick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet :  The 
Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light ,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising ;  —  The  sons 
of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls ,  and 
their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee;  —  Thou 
shalt  suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles ,  and  shalt 
suck  the  breasts  of  kings ;  —  The  Gentiles 
shall  see  thy  righteousness ,  and  all  kings  thy 
glory  A  All  this  we  see  plainly  to  have  been 
accomplished,  for  that  soon  the  highest  of 
earthly  powers  did  submit  and  stoop  there¬ 
to  ;  that  many  great  princes  (great  and  glo¬ 
rious  as  ever  the  world  hath  known  any ; 
such  as  Constantine,  Theodosius,  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  others  of  like  illustrious  re¬ 
nown)  have  willingly  entertained  Jesus’s 
doctrine,  and  gladly  undergone  his  yoke ; 
that  long  successions  of  emperors  and  kings 
through  the  best  frequented  and  most  civi¬ 
lized  part  of  the  world  have  seriously  pro¬ 
fessed  themselves  the  subjects  and  servants 
of  Jesus ;  expressing  humble  adoration  of 
his  person,  and  yielding  observance  to  his 
laws  ;  maintaining  the  profession  of  his 
religion  by  their  power,  supporting  the 
ministers  of  it  by  their  bounty,  cherishing 
the  practice  thereof  by  manifold  helps  and 
encouragements ;  they  have  seemed  ambi¬ 
tious  of  titles  drawn  from  performances 
of  this  nature,  affecting  and  glorifying  to 
be  styled,  Most  Christian  Kings ,  Catholic 
Kings ,  Defenders  of  the  Faith ,  and  Sons 
of  the  Church,* 

It  was  also  to  be  a  particular  consequence 
of  what  the  Messias  should  do,  that  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  performances  idolatry  (that  is, 
the  worship  of  wicked  spirits,  or  of  fictitious 
deities)  should  in  a  conspicuous  manner  be 
vanquished,  driven  away,  and  destroyed  ; 
the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  being 
substituted  in  its  room :  The  Lord  alone 
(saith  Isaiah  concerning  his  times)  shall  be 
exalted  in  that  day ,  and  the  idols  he  shall 
utterly  abolish:  and,  It  shall  come  to  pass 
(saith  Zeehariah)  in  that  day ,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts ,  I  will  cut  off  the  name  of  the  idols 
out  of  the  land ,  and  they  shall  be  no  more 
remembered;  and  also  1  will  cause  the  pro¬ 
phets ,  and  the  unclean  spirits  to  pass  out  of 
the  land Now  this  we  know  was  soon 
effected  by  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner:  idolatry  in  all 

*  O i  u^Y.^oLtfjLvy  av,  i$'  Z  yct.fck) 
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places  where  it  came,  did  flee  and  vanish 
before  it ;  the  Devil’s  frauds  (whereby  he 
so  long  had  abused  and  befooled  mankind) 
being  detected,  and  that  authority  which 
he  had  usurped  over  the  world  being  ut¬ 
terly  disavowed ;  all  the  pack  of  infernal 
apostate  spirits  being  not  only  rejected  and 
disclaimed,  but  scorned  and  detested.  Jesus 
(as  the  gospel  telleth  us,  and  as  experience 
confirmeth)  did  combat  the  strong  one ,  did 
baffle  and  bind  him  ;  he  disarmed  and  rifled 
him;  he  triumphed  over  him,  and  exposed 
him  to  shame ;  he  cast  him  out  and  dis¬ 
solved  all  his  works. f  At  the  appearance 
of  Jesus’s  doctrine,  and  the  sound  of  his 
name,  his  altars  were  deserted,  his  temples 
fell  down,  his  oracles  were  struck  dumb, 
his  arts  were  supplanted,  all  his  worship 
and  kingdom  were  quite  subverted.  The 
sottish  adoration  of  creatures  (by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  also  of  Satan,  and  by  man’s  vain 
fancy  advanced  to  a  participation  of  di¬ 
vine  honour)  was  also  presently  banished, 
and  thrown  away ;  the  only  true  God  (the 
Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things)  being  thence¬ 
forth  acknowledged  and  adored  as  the  only 
fountain  of  good,  and  the  sole  object  of 
worship. 

Again,  whereas  in  regard  to  all  these 
performances,  the  state  of  things  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Messias  is  described  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  former  state  of  mankind, 
that  it  is  called  the  creation  of  anew  world:* 
For  behold  (saith  God  in  Isaiah  concerning 
the  Messias’s  times)  I  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth ,  and  the  forme)-  shall  not 
he  remembered ,  nor  come  into  mind  (whence 
the  Jews  commonly  before  our  Lord’s  time 
were  used  to  call  the  Messias’s  time  the 
world  to  come ,  the  future  age  f)  it  is  plain 
that  Jesus  may  well  be  esteemed  to  have 
accomplished  the  intent  of  those  expres¬ 
sions;!  lle  (as  the  i*avi)^urris  rov  xtxrpov, 
the  rectifier  and  rearer  of  the  world,  as 
Origen  calleth  him)  having  wrought  so 
huge  alterations  in  the  minds,  and  hearts, 
and  lives  of  men,  in  their  principles  and 
opinions,  in  their  dispositions  and  in  their 
practices ;  having  so  changed  the  face  of 
affairs,  and  reformed  the  course  of  things 
in  the  world  ;  bringing  men  out  of  lamen¬ 
table  darkness  and  error  into  clear  light 
and  knowledge,  rescuing  them  from  su¬ 
perstition,  impiety,  and  wickedness,  and 
engaging  them  into  ways  of  true  religion, 
holiness,  and  righteousness ;  so  many  per- 

*  Kcci^of  — Flcb.  lx.  10.  ,  . 
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Lev.  li;  lxvi.  22;  xliii.  18. 


sons  being  apparently  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds ;  being  made  new  creatures, 
created  according  to  God  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ;  so  that,  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  old  things  are  passed  away ,  behold 
all  things  are  become  new;h  so  that  what 
the  contumacious  Jews  in  anger  and  ill- 
will  did  call  Jesus’s  instruments,  had  a  true 
sense  ;  they  were  «>  rtiv  elxou^ivnn  avatmiru- 
travns,  they  who  had  turned  the  world  up¬ 
side  down ;  *  they  did  so  indeed,  but  so  as 
to  settle  it  in  a  better  posture. 

Concerning  which  good  effects  of  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  the  ancient  Christians  had 
good  reason  to  glory,  and  to  say  with  Ori¬ 
gen,  The  adversaries  of  Christianism  do  not 
discern ,  hoio  many  men's  diseases  of  soul , 
and  how  many  floods  of  vices,  have  been 
restrained;  and  how  many  men’s  savage 
manners  have  been  tamed  by  reason  of  the 
Christian  doctrine;  wherefore ,  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  public  beneficialness  thereof , 
which  by  a  new  method  doth  free  men  from 
many  mischiefs ,  they  ought  willingly  to  ren¬ 
der  thanks  thereto ,  and  to  yield  testimony , 
if  not  to  the  truth  of  it,  yet  to  its  profitable¬ 
ness  to  manlund.% 

There  remain  behind  several  important 
considerations  appertaining  to  this  purpose, 
concerning  the  performances  of  the  Mes¬ 
sias,  and  events  about  him;  his  being  to 
suffer  grievous  things  from  men,  and  for 
men ;  his  performing  miraculous  works ; 
the  yielding  various  attestations  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  his  person  and  doctrine  ;  from  the 
congruity  of  which  particulars  to  what  Jesus 
did  endure  and  act ;  and  to  what  God  hath 
done  in  regard  to  him,  the  truth  of  our  con¬ 
clusion,  that  Jesus  is  the  very  Christ,  will 
be  manifest:  but  time  now  forbiddeth  the 
prosecution  of  those  matters ;  and  I  must 
therefore  reserve  it  to  other  occasion. 

Now,  To  him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from 
falling  [offending],  and  to  present  us  blame¬ 
less  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with 
exceeding  joy,  To  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion 
and  power ,  both  now,  and  fur  ever.) 

Unto  the  King  eternal  [of  ages],  immor¬ 
tal,  invisible ,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour 
and.  glory  for  ever  and  ever  .k  Amen.  • 

Blessing ,  and  honour,  and  glory ,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Salvation  be  unto  our  God  which  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

Amen;  Blessing ,  and  glory,  and  wisdom 

t  Oi  hi  xtur^yopot  to'v  Xgitmccvur/Aov  oi>x  opwmv ,  &C.— 
Ori g.  in  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.50;  vide  Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  1. 

h  Eph.  iv.  *23.  ‘24  ;  2  Cor.  v.  17.  J  Jude  24.  25. 

•  Acts  xvii.  G.  k  1  rlini.  i.  17. 
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and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power, 
and  might ,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  power ,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless¬ 
ing. 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.'  Amen. 


Shift  in  ilrsus  Christ.  &r. 
SERMON  XIX. 

THAT  JESUS  IS  THE  TRUE  MESSIAS. 

Acts  ix.  22 _ Proving  that  Jesus  is  the 

Christ. 

What  is  the  true  notion  of  the  name  or 
title  Christ,  we  (in  discoursing  formerly 
upon  this  text)  did  explain.  That  one 
person,  to  whom  that  notion  signally  doth 
agree,  was  by  God’s  especial  determination 
to  come  into  the  world,  we  did  also  in  the 
next  place,  from  prophetical  instruction 
(backed  with  the  common  tradition  and 
current  opinion  of  God’s  people)  declare. 
We  further  in  the  sequel  did  propound  to 
show,  that  Jesus  (whom  we  acknowledge) 
was  that  very  person ;  the  Messias  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  prophets,  and  expected  by 
the  Jews.  This  we  have  already,  in  the 
foregoing  Discourses,  proved  from  several 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  coming 
among  men  ;  from  his  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  from  divers  illustrious  perfor¬ 
mances  managed  by  him,  in  correspondency 
to  what  the  prophets  foretold  concerning 
the  Messias.  The  same  we  now  proceed 
to  confirm  from  other  very  considerable 
particulars  foretold  by  them,  and  suiting 
to  him  ;  and  first  from  those  things  which 
the  Messias  was  to  undergo  and  suffer.1 

That  the  Messias  was  to  come  in  a  humble 
and  homely  manner  (without  appearances 
of  worldly  splendour  or  grandeur ;)  that  he 
was  to  converse  among  men  in  a  state  of 
external  poverty  and  meanness ;  that  he  was 
to  be  disregarded  and  despised  by  men; 
that  he  was  to  cause  offences,  and  to  find 
oppositions  in  his  proceedings;  that  he  was 
to  be  repulsed  and  rejected,  to  be  scorned 
and  hated,  to  be  disgracefully  and  hardly 
treated,  to  be  grievously  persecuted  and 
afflicted ;  yea,  that  at  last  he  was  to  be  pro¬ 
secuted,  condemned,  and  executed  as  a 

l  Rev.  v.  13;  vii.  10  ;  v.  12  ;  i.  S,  6. 

*  Acts  ill.  It) ;  Luke  xvlii.  31. 


malefactor,  is  a  truth  which  the  Jews  (al¬ 
though  they  firmly  believed  and  earnestly 
expected  the  coming  of  a  Messias)  did  not, 
and  indeed  were  hardly  capable  to  enter¬ 
tain.  It  was  a  point  repugnant  to  the  whole 
frame  of  their  conceits,  yea  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  drift  of  their  religion, 
as  they  understood  it.  For  their  religion 
in  its  surface  (deeper  than  which  their  gross 
fancy  could  not  penetrate)  did  represent 
earthly  wealth,  dignity,  and  prosperity  as 
things  highly  valuable  ;  did  propound  them 
as  very  proper  (if  not  as  the  sole)  rewards 
of  piety  and  obedience;  did  imply  conse¬ 
quently  the  possession  of  them  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  arguments  of  the  divine  good-will  and 
regard;  they  could  not  therefore  but  es¬ 
teem  poverty,  affliction,  and  disgrace,  as 
curses  from  heaven,  and  plain  indications 
of  God’s  disfavour  toward  those  on  whom 
they  fell :  they  particularly  did  conceit,  that 
to  be  rich  was  a  necessary  qualification  to 
a  prophet  (no  less  necessary,  than  to  be  of 
a  good  complexion,  of  a  good  capacity,  of 
a  good  life :)  Spiritus  Dei  non  requiescit 
super  pauperem ;  The  Spirit  of  God  rests 
not  upon  a  poor  man  (that  is,  no  special 
communications  of  grace,  wisdom,  good¬ 
ness,  are  ever  by  God  afforded  to  persons 
of  a  low  or  afflicted  condition),  was  a  rule 
they  had  framed,  and  which  passed  among 
them.  That  he,  therefore,  who  was  designed 
to  be  so  notable  a  prophet ;  who  was  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  so  special  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  promoting  God’s  service  and  glory, 
who  therefore  must  be  so  highly  favoured 
by  God,  should  appear  despicable,  and  un¬ 
dergo  great  afflictions,  was  a  notion  that 
could  not  but  seem  very  absurd,  could  not 
otherwise  than  be  very  abominable  to  them. 
They  had  also  (in  congruity  to  those  pre¬ 
judices,  abetted  by  that  extreme  self-love 
and  self  -  flattery  which  were  peculiar  to 
that  nation)  raised  in  themselves  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  Messias  was  to  come  in  a 
great  visible  state  and  power ;  to  do  acts 
of  great  prowess  and  renown,  to  bring  the 
nations  of  the  world  into  subjection  under 
him,  and  so  to  reign  among  them  in  glo¬ 
rious  majesty  and  prosperity.  When  Jesus 
therefore  (however  otherwise  answerable 
in  his  circumstances,  qualifications,  and 
performances  to  the  prophetical  characters 
of  the  Messias)  did  appear,  such  as  he  did, 
with  pretences  (or  intimations  rather)  that 
he  was  the  Messias,  their  stomach  rose  at 
it,  they  were  hugely  offended  at  him,  they 
deemed  him  not  only  a  madman  (one  pos¬ 
sessed  or  distracted)  and  an  impostor,  but 
a  blasphemer ; b  for  to  be  no  less  than  blas- 

>>  Matt.  XV  i.  20. 
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phemy  they  took  it,  for  so  pitiful  a  wretch 
to  arrogate  unto  himself  so  high  a  dignity, 
so  near  a  relation  to  God,  as  the  being  the 
Messias  did  import.'  W e  see  even  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  our  Lord  so  deeply  tainted  with 
this  national  prejudice,  that  (even  after  they 
had  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Christ) 
they  could  not  with  patience  hear  him  fore¬ 
telling  what  should  befall  him  (St.  Peter, 
upon  that  occasion,  even  just  after  he  had 
confessed  him  to  be  the  Christ, d  did,  as  the 
text  says,  take  him,  and  began  to  rebuke 
him,  saying,  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord .c) 
Yea,  presently  after  that  he  most  plainly 
had  described  his  sufferings  to  them,  they 
could  not  forbear  dreaming  of  kingdoms, 
and  being  grandees  in  them ;  yea,  even  after 
our  Lord’s  passion  and  resurrection,  this 
fancy  still  possessed  them ;  for  even  then 
they  demand  of  him  whether  he  would  at 
that  time  restore  the  kingdom  unto  Israel ,f 
(meaning  such  an  external  visible  king¬ 
dom.) 

This,  hence,  of  all  things  notifying  the 
Messias,  seems  to  be  the  only  particular 
which  in  general  the  Jews  did  not,  or  would 
not,  see  and  acknowledge  :  and  this  caused 
them  to  oversee  all  the  rest ,  how  clearly 
soever  shining  in  and  about  the  person  of 
Jesus.  This  cloud  hindered  them  from  dis¬ 
cerning  the  excellency  of  his  doctrine,  from 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  from  be¬ 
ing  affected  with  the  wonderfulness  of  his 
works;*  from  minding  or  crediting  all  the 
testimonies  ministered  from  heaven  unto 
him.  This,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  was  the 
great  scandal  which  obstructed  their  em¬ 
bracing  the  gospel/  We  cannot  therefore 
here,  as  in  other  particulars,  allege  the  ge¬ 
neral  consent  of  God’s  people,  in  expound¬ 
ing  the  prophets  according  to  our  sense; 
this  being  one  of  those  points  in  respect  to 
which  the  prophets  did  foresee  and  foretell 
their  perverse  stupidity  and  incredulity ; 
that  they  should  look  and  not  see ,  hear  and 
not  understand  ;h  yielding  therein  special 
occasion  to  that  complaint,  Who  hath  be¬ 
lieved  our  report  i 1 

Yet  notwithstanding  their  (affected)  blind¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  particular  concerning  the 
Messias,  in  the  ancient  scripture,  either 
more  frequently  (in  way  of  mystical  insi¬ 
nuation,  or  adumbration)  glanced  at,  or 
more  clearly  (in  direct  and  plain  language) 
expressed,  or  which  also,  by  reasonable 
deductions  thence,  may  be  inferred  more 

*  Nisi  onim  ignoratus  nihil  pati  posset.  —  Tert.  in 
Marc.  iii.  C. 

e  Matt.  xiii.  07  :  xxvi.  155.  A  Matt.  xvi.  22 ;  xvii. 
2;  John  xvi.  12.  *  Matt.  xx.  21,  20  1  Acts  i.  G. 

1  1  Cor.  i.  23.  h  ride  Tert.  ibid. ;  Isa.  vi.  tJ;  Ezelc, 
zii.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  13;  Acts  xx v iii.  2G.  1  Isa.  liii.  1. 


strongly  than  this.  St.  Peter  affirms,  that 
God  had  foreshowed  it  by  the  mouth  of  all 
his  prophets  (not  only  of  some,  but  of  all 
his  prophets;  >)  the  same  our  Lord  himself 
did  signify  before  his  departure  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  out  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and 
Psalms,  showing  them  this  particular,  and 
opening  their  minds  to  understand  the  scrip¬ 
tures  concerning  it ;  concluding  his  dis¬ 
course  to  them  thus:  "On  oilra  ylyfarrcu, 

xai  ovru;  tcc&uv  tov  Kg/e-rov,  Thus  it  was 

written,  and  thus  ought  Christ  (according 
to  the  prophetical  presignifications  and  pre¬ 
dictions)  to  suffer. 

For  the  explaining  and  confirming  of 
which  truth,  let  us  presume  here  to  make 
a  preparatory  discourse  or  digression  (not 
unseasonable  perhaps,  or  improper  to  our 
purpose)  concerning  the  nature  of  divine 
presignifications,  which  may  serve  to  de¬ 
clare  the  pertinency  of  many  citations  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  the  ancient  scripture  in  the 
New  Testament  (the  which,  together  with 
others  connected  to  them,  or  bearing  ana¬ 
logy  to  them,  we  also,  being  assured  of  their 
design  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  may  safely  presume  after  them  to 
apply  to  the  same  purposes.)  We  may  then 
consider,  that  the  all-wise  God  (who  work- 
eth  all  tilings  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  present), 
having  before  eternal  times,  as  St.  Paul 
speaketh,  determined  in  due  time  to  send 
the  Messias  for  accomplishing  the  greatest 
design  that  ever  was  to  be  managed  in  this 
world  (which  should  bring  the  highest 
glory  to  himself,  and  procure  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  principal  of  his  creatures 
here),  did  by  his  incomprehensible  provi¬ 
dence  so  order  things,  that  all  the  special 
dispensations  preceding  it  should  have  a 
fit  tendency  and  advantageous  reference 
thereto;1*  so  that  when  it  came  upon  the 
stage,  it  might  appear  that  the  main  of 
the  plot  consisted  therein,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  before  was  acted,  had  a  principal  re¬ 
spect  thereto.  As,  therefore,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  things,  God  did  in  a  gradual 
method  make  real  preparations  toward  it, 
by  steps  imparting  discoveries  of  his  mind 
about  it,  or  in  order  to  it  (somewhat  to 
Adam  himself,  more  to  Abraham  and  the 
patriarchs,  somewhat  further  to  Moses, 
much  more  yet  to  divers  of  the  prophets 
among  his  chosen  people,  who  not  only 
foretold  largely  concerning  it,  but  de¬ 
livered  several  instructions  conformable 
to  it,  and  nearly  conducing  to  the  pro- 

J  Actn  iii.  18;  Luke  xxiv.  44.  k  Eph.  1.  11; 

2  Tim.  i.  if ;  Tit.  i.  2 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  Eph.  i.  3  ;  iii.  It ; 
Komi.  xvi.  25  ;  Col.  i.  2G. 
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moting  thereof ;)  so  he  did  also  take  espe¬ 
cial  care  by  many  opposite  resemblances  * 
handsomely  inserted  into  all  his  dispensa¬ 
tions,  to  set  it  out,  and  to  insinuate  his 
meaning  about  it ;  that  so  at  length  it 
might  show  itself  with  more  solemnity, 
and  less  surprise.  The  most  eminent  per¬ 
sons,  therefore,  whom  he  raised  up  and 
employed  in  his  affairs  tending  to  that 
end,  as  they  did  resemble  the  Messias  in 
being  instruments  of  his  particular  grace 
and  providence 1  (being  indeed  inferior 
Christs  and  mediators,  and  partial  savi¬ 
ours  of  his  people,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,!')  so  they  were  ordered  in  several 
circumstances  of  their  persons,  in  divers 
actions  they  did,  in  the  principal  accidents 
befalling  them,  to  represent  him ;  as  also 
the  rites  and  services  instituted  by  them 
were  adapted  to  the  same  purpose ;  they 
and  all  things  about  them  being  fitted  by 
God’s  especial  wise  care,  so  as  to  be  con¬ 
gruous  emblems  and  shadows  presignify¬ 
ing  the  Christ,  and  what  appertained  to 
him  ;m  his  circumstances  and  accidents,  his 
performances,  his  institutions.  Thus  was 
Adam,  as  St.  Paul  calls  him,  a  type  of 
Christ ;  Abel,  Melchizedek,  Isaac,  Moses, 
Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  Zorobabel,  are 
also  intimated  to  have  been  such ;  the  most 
signal  things  done  by  them,  or  befalling 
them,  having  been  suited  to  answer  some¬ 
what  that  was  remarkable  concerning  him ; 
we  may  say  of  them  all,  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  says  of  the  Jewish  priests,  They 
served  to  the  subindication  and  shadowing 
of  heavenly  things  (•"«»«  unihiy Xu) 
<TKia  Xxroivovffi  rc Zv  iirovou.'jtuv.**')  In  David 
particularly  this  relation  is  so  plain,  that 
because  thereof  often  (as  we  before  noted) 
in  the  prophets  (Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ho- 
sea,)  the  Messias  is  called  by  his  name. 
It  indeed  well  suited  the  dignity  of  this 
great  Person,  and  the  importancce  of  his 
business,  that  he  should  have  such  notable 
ushers,  heralds,  and  harbingers  going  be¬ 
fore  his  face;0  furnished  with  conspicuous 
badges  and  ensigns  denoting  their  relation 
to  him  ;  it  was  proper  that  God  should 
appear  always  to  have  had  an  express  care 
and  especial  regard  toward  him.  It  con¬ 
sequently  serves  for  our  edification ;  for 
that  we,  duly  comparing  things,  and  dis¬ 
cerning  this  admirable  correspondence, 
may  be  somewhat  instructed  thereby,  and 
somewhat  confirmed  in  our  faith ;  mav  be 
excited  to  the  admiration  of  God’s  wis- 

‘  want.,  Eusebius  calls  them,  Fed  Hist. 

j-  3.  t  X{i<rro<  (Christs  in  effigie), 

Eusebius  calls  them,  Fed.  Hist.  i.  4. 

1  Heb.  viii.  6;  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Neh.  ix.  27 ;  Actsvii.  S3. 
"  Heb.  riii  5;  Exod.  xxv  40;  Rom.  v.  14.  »  Heb. 

riii.  ft.  0  Heb.  viii.  6;  x.  1 ;  ix.  23  ;  Gal.  iv.  21 ; 

C*1  li.  17. 


dom  and  goodness  (so  provident  for  our 
good;)  may  also  be  induced  thereby  the 
more  highly  to  adore  the  Messias,  and  to 
esteem  his  design. J  All  these  things  (saith 
St.  Paul,  having  compared  divers  things 
concerning  Moses  to  things  concerning 
Christ)  happened  as  types,  and  they  were 
written  for  our  admonition ,  on  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come  A  It  is  also 
(for  illustration,  and  also  for  proof  of 
these  things)  to  be  observed,  that  because 
those  eminent  servants  of  God  were  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Christ,  many  things  are 
spoken  of  them  as  such ;  many  things  are 
ascribed  to  them,  which  only  or  chiefly 
were  intended  of  him  ;q  their  names  are 
used  as  veils  to  cover  divers  things  con¬ 
cerning  him,  which  it  seemed  not  to  di¬ 
vine  wisdom  convenient  or  seasonable  in 
a  more  open  and  clear  manner  to  disclose 
promiscuously  to  all  men  (why  God  should 
choose  to  express  things  of  this  nature  in 
such  a  manner,  we  need  not  to  determine ; 
it  maybe  perhaps  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  and  above  our  ken  or  cognizance ; 
yet  probable  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
it,  yea,  some  more  than  probable  being 
hinted  in  scripture-/  it  may  be  for  a  de¬ 
cent  and  harmonious  distinction  of  times, 
of  dispensations,  of  persons;  it  may  be 
from  the  depth  of  things  to  conciliate  a 
reverence  to  them,  and  to  raise  the  price 
of  knowing  them,  by  the  difficulty  of  do¬ 
ing  so ;  it  may  be  to  exercise  and  improve 
men’s  understanding,  to  inflame  their  de¬ 
sire,  to  excite  their  industry,  to  provoke 
their  devotion,  to  render  them  humble ;  it 
may  be  to  reward  an  honest  and  diligent 
study  of  God’s  word ;  it  may  be  for  oc¬ 
casion  of  freely  conveying  special  gifts  of 
interpretation ;  it  may  be  to  conceal  some 
things  from  some  persons  unfit  or  unwor¬ 
thy  to  know  them,  especially  from  persons 
haughty  and  self-conceited ;s  it  may  be  to 
use  the  ignorance  of  some  as  a  means  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  great  event  {If  they  had  known T 
they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory;1)  it  cannot  be  supposed  necessary 
that  all  things  should  be  plainly  discovered 
to  all  persons ;  it  is  evident  that  some 
things  are  purposely  couched  in  parabolical 
and  mysterious  expression ;  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  the  manner  of  prophetical  instruc¬ 
tion  frequently  to  involve  things,  the  full 
and  clear  knowledge  of  which  is  not  con- 
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gruous  to  every  season  and  every  capacity : 
but  to  return  from  out  of  this  parenthesis 
to  our  case.)  That  under  the  names  of 
persons  representing  Christ  (or  of  things 
we  may  add  adumbrating  his  things)  many 
things  are  intimated  concerning  him  and 
his  dispensations,  may  be  collected  and 
confirmed  from  hence,  that  many  things 
are  attributed  to  persons  (and  to  things 
also)  which  do  not  agree  to  them ;  many 
things  were  promised,  which  appear  ne¬ 
ver  accomplished,  except  after  a  very 
improper  and  hyperbolical  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression,  or  according  to  an  enormous 
wideness  of  interpretation;  such  as  doth 
not  well  suit  to  the  nature  of  true  his¬ 
tories  and  serious  promises.  Thus,  for 
instance,  are  many  things  foretold  con¬ 
cerning  the  large  extent  and  prosperous 
estate  of  the  Jewish  Church,  which  his¬ 
tory  and  experience  testify  never  (accord¬ 
ing'  to  strictness  of  literal  acceptation,  yea 
not  in  any  tolerable  degree  near  the  height 
of  what  the  words  import)  to  have  hap¬ 
pened.'1  Thus  also,  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  well  argueth,  effects  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  sacrifices, 
which  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
cannot  belong  to  them,  otherwise  than  as 
shadows  and  substitutes  of  higher  things.v 
Thus  also,  what  is  with  solemn  oath  pro¬ 
mised  to  Solomon  (concerning  the  vast 
extent  and  endless  duration  of  his  empire 
in  righteousness,  peace,  and  prosperity 
together  with  his  mighty  acts  and  victo¬ 
rious  achievements)  doth  not  appear  di¬ 
rectly  in  any  competent  measure  to  have 
been  performed.  Thus  also  David,  as  St. 
Peter  observes  and  argues  in  the  second 
of  the  Acts,  speaketh  many  things  of  him¬ 
self,  which  cannot  be  conceived  properly 
and  literally  agreeable  to  him. x  Such 
things,  therefore,. are  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  intimations  of  somewhat  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  future  more  perfect  state  of 
things  under  the  Messias;  to  concern  him 
(who  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  Law)  and 
his  dispensation,  which  was  to  contain  the 
accomplishment  of  all  things  predicted  and 
presignified. y  This  is  that  which  St.  Austin 
signifies  when  he  says,  Which  Christ  (saith 
he,  and  what  concerns  him) — all  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  that  nation ,  all  their  prophecies, 
priesthoods ,  sacrifices ,  thnr  temple ,  and  al¬ 
together  all  their  sacraments  did  resound , 
or  express* 

*  Quern  Christum  —  omnia  gent  is  illius  promissa, 
omnes  prophetiae,  saccrdotia,  sacriflcia,  tcmpluin,  et 
cuncta  omnino  sacramenta  sonuerunt.  —  slug,  ad 
Volin.  Ep.  iii. 
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Neither  are  these  things  only  said  ac¬ 
cording  to  suppositions  assumed  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  they  agree  (as  to 
their  general  importance)  to  the  sense  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  who  did  conceive  such 
mysterious  references  often  to  lie  couched 
under  the  letter  of  scriptures.  They  sup¬ 
posed  a  midrash  or  mystical  sense  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  which  they  very  studiously  (even  to 
excess  commonly)  did  search  after.  It 
was,  as  Lud.  Capellus  affirms,  a  confident 
and  constant  opinion  of  their  doctors,  that 
all  things  in  Moses’s  law  were  typical, 
and  capable  of  mystical  exposition.2  And 
Philo’s  writings  (composed  in  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after  our  Saviour’s  times)  are  a  plain 
confirmation  of  what  he  saith ;  we  have 
also  several  instances  and  intimations  there¬ 
of  in  the  New  Testament.2  Neither,  pro¬ 
bably,  would  the  apostles  in  their  discourses 
and  disputations  with  the  Jews  have  used 
this  way  of  interpreting  and  citing  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture,  if  they  in  general  had 
not  admitted  and  approved  it. 

Now  these  things  being  (cursorily)  pre¬ 
mised,  we  return  into  our  way,  and  say, 
that  the  Messias’s  being  to  suffer  was  in 
divers  passages  of  the  ancient  scripture 
prefigured.  Supposing  the  thing  itself 
should  be,  there  is  a  peculiar  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  represented,  thus  expressed 
by  Tertullian:  The  sacrament  indeed  (saith 
he)  of  Christ's  passion  ought  to  have  been 
figured  in  the  (ancient)  predications;  for¬ 
asmuch  as  that  the  more  incredible  it  was, 
if  it  should  have  been  preached  nakedly ,  the 
more  offensive  it  would  have  been;  and  the 
more  magnificent  it  ivas ,  the  more  it  was  to 
be  shaded ,  that  the  difficulty  of  understand¬ 
ing  it  might  cause  the  seeking  of  God s 
grace. f  Supposing  also  it  should  be,  the 
passages  about  Abel,  Isaac,  Josias,  Jere¬ 
miah  (and  the  like),  may  congruously  be 
applied  thereto  ;  the  elevation  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  and  the  killing  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
may  appositely  represent  it ;  the  Jewish 
priests,  with  all  their  sacrifices,  may  also 
with  reason  be  brought  in  and  accommo¬ 
dated  thereto:  these  things  are  not  indeed 
by  themselves  alone  apt  peremptorily  to 
evince  that  it  should  be  ;  yet  do  they  hand¬ 
somely  suit  it,  and  adorn  the  supposition 
thereof,  according  to  the  notion  we  touched 
about  the  typical  relation  between  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  old  world  before  the  Messias, 
and  those  of  the  new  one  after  him.  llut 

t  Utique  sacramentum  jiassionis  lpsius  flgurarl  in 
prtedicationibus  oportuerat ;  quantoque  incredibue, 
tanto  inagis  scandalum  futurum  ;  quantoque  magni- 
ficum,  tanto  magis  adumbrandum,  ut  dimcultas  in¬ 
tellects  g  rati  am  Oci  quacreret.  —  Tcrtull.  in  Judesot , 
cap.  10. 

*  In  Excrc.  ad  Zoliar.  Matt.  xxi.  9,  42 ;  xxii.  32, 42. 
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with  a  clearer  evidence  and  stronger  force 
we  may  affirm,  that  the  Messias’s  sufferings 
were  implied  in  the  afflictions  of  his  repre¬ 
sentative  king  David,  such  as  he  in  seve¬ 
ral  Psalms  (the  35th,  69th,  109th,  118th, 
and  especially  in  the  22d  Psalm)  describeth 
them:  wherein  divers  passages  (express¬ 
ing  the  extreme  sadness  and  forlornness  of 
his  condition)  occur,  which  by  the  history 
of  his  life  do  not  so  well,  according  to  the 
literal  signification  of  words,  appear  con¬ 
gruous  to  his  person  ;  which  therefore  there 
is  a  necessity,  or  (at  least)  much  reason, 
that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  Messias, 
whom  David  did  represent. 

Which  being  admitted,  comparing  then 
the  passages  we  have  there,  to  what  befell 
Jesus,  we  shall  find  an  admirable  harmony, 
there  being  scarce  any  part  of  his  affliction 
in  his  life,  or  any  circumstance  thereof  at 
his  death,  which  is  not  in  emphatieal  and 
express  terms  there  set  out.  There  we 
have  expressed  his  low  and  despicable 
estate  (I  am  a  worm ,  and  no  man;  the 
reproach  of  men ,  and  despised  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ; b) —  the  causeless  hatred  and  enmity  of 
the  populacy  and  of  the  great  ones  toward 
him  (They  that  hate  me  without  a  cause 
are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head;  they 
that  would  destroy  me,  being  mine  enemies 
wrongfully ,  are  mighty:  they  compassed  me 
about  with  words  of  hatred ,  and  fought 
against  me  without  a  cause;* — )  the  in- 
grateful  requital  made  to  him  for  all  the 
good  done  by  him,  and  intended  by  him 
(  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good ,  and  hatred 
for  my  love;) — their  rejecting  him  (The 
stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become 
the  head  stone  in  the  corner  ;d) — their  insi¬ 
dious  and  calumnious  proceedings  against 
him  ( Without  cause  have  they  hid  for  me 
their  net  in  a  pit,  which  without  cause  they 
have  digged  for  my  soul:  and,  False  wit¬ 
nesses  did  rise  up;  they  laid  to  my  charge 
things  that  I  knew  not:  and,  The  mouth  of 
the  v.iched  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful  are 
opened  against  me ;  they  have  spoken  against 
me  vrith  a  lying  tongue ;') — their  bitter  in¬ 
sulting  over  him  in  his  affliction  (But  in 
mine  adversity  they  rejoiced,  and  gathered 
themselves  together ;  yea  the  objects  gathered 
themselves  together  against  me:  They  per¬ 
secute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten,  and  they 
talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
wounded:  xat  irrt  to  aXyog  tuv  Toa.vfj.aTuv  f/.ov 

■rz'tifrK**,  and  to  the  smart  of  my  wounds 
they  added,  savthe  LXX.f) — their  scornful 
reviling,  flouting,  and  mocking  him  (All 
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they  that  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn;  they 
shoot  the  lip;  they  shake  the  head,  saying. 
He  trusted  in  the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver 
him :  let  him  deliver  him ,  seeing  he  delight- 
eth  in  him.  I  became  a  reproach  unto  them : 
when  they  looked  upon  me,  they  shaked  their 
heads.  They  opened  their  mouth  wide  against 
me,  and  said.  Aha  /  Aha  /  our  eye  hath,  seen 

it.  ’E^'s/^ao'av  pi,  \tip.ux.rr,(?iffuv  [Ai 

it’  lu\  rov ;  ohovru;  cturuv  They 
tempted  me,  they  extremely  mocked  me,  they 
gnashed  their  teeth  upon  me ; 8) — the  cruel 
manner  of  their  dealing  with  him  (Dogs 
have  compassed  me  ;  the  assembly  of  the  wic¬ 
ked  have  enclosed  me  ;  they  pierced  my  hands 
and  my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones:  they 
look  and  stare  upon  me;h) — their  dealing 
with  him,  when  in  his  distress  he  called  for 
some  refreshment  (They  gave  me  gall for  my 
meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar 
to  drink ;  *) — their  disposal  of  his  garments 
upon  his  suffering  (They part  my  garments 
among  them ,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture  ; 1 ) 
—  his  being  deserted  of  his  friends,  and 
destitute  of  all  consolation  (I  am  become  a 
stranger  to  my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto 
my  mother’s  children :  I  am  full  of  heavi¬ 
ness  ;  and  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity, 
but  there  was  none  ;  and  for  comforters .  but 
I  found  none;*)  —  the  sense  of  God’s  with¬ 
holding  his  favour  and  help  (My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  ivhy  art 
thou  so  far  from  helping  me?  l)  —  his  cha¬ 
ritable  disposition  and  behaviour  toward 
his  persecutors  ( But  as  for  me,  when  they 
were  sick  (or  as  the  LXX.  when  they  did 
trouble  me,  ’Ev  T*  avrovs  /aoi ),  my 

clothing  was  sackcloth:  I  humbled  myself 
with  fasting  ;  and  my  prayer  returned  into 
mine  own  bosom :  I  behaved  myself  as  though 
it  had  been  my  friend  or  brother ;  I  bowed 
down  heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his 
mother  :m) — which  passages  and  the  like, 
how  patly  and  punctually  they  do  square  to 
respective  passages  in  the  gospels,  I  need 
not  to  show;  we  do  all,  I  suppose,  well 
enough  remember  that  both  most  doleful 
and  comfortable  history,  to  be  able  our¬ 
selves  to  make  the  application. 

But  there  are  not  only  such  oblique  in¬ 
timations,  shrouded  under  the  coverture  of 
other  persons  and  names,  but  direct  and 
immediate  predictions  concerning  the  Mes- 
sias’s  being  to  suffer,  most  clearly  expressed. 
That  whole  famous  chapter  in  Isaiah  (the 
53d  chapter)  doth  most  evidently  and  fully 
declare  it,  wherein  the  kind,  manner,  causes, 
ends,  and  consequences  of  his  sufferings, 

c  Psal.  xxii.  7,  8  ;  cix.  25  ;  xxxv.  21,  16. 
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together  with  his  behaviour  under  them, 
are  graphically  represented.  His  appearing 
meanness  (He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness; 
and  when  we  shall  see  him ,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him;) — the  disgrace, 
contempt,  repulses,  and  rejection  he  under¬ 
went  (He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men — 
we  hid  our  faces  from  him;  he  was  despised , 
and  we  esteemed  him  not ;) —  his  afflicted 
state  (He  is  a  man  of  sorrows ,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  grief;  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken ,  smitten  of  God ,  and  afflicted;)  — 
the  bitter  and  painful  manner  of  his  afflic¬ 
tion  (He  was  stricken ;  bore  stripes ,  was 
wounded ,  was  bruised;) — his  being  accused, 
adjudged,  and  condemned  as  a  malefactor 
(He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judg¬ 
ment _ he  was  numbered  among  the  trans¬ 

gressors  ;) —  his  consequent  death  (He 
poured  out  his  sold  unto  death ;  He  was  cut 
out  of  the  land  of  the  living ;")  —  the  de¬ 
sign  and  end  of  his  sufferings ;  they  were 
appointed  and  inflicted  by  divine  Providence 
for  our  sake,  and  in  our  stead;  for  the  ex¬ 
piation  of  our  sins,  and  our  salvation  (It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  i  he  hath  put 
him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin  :  —  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions ,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him ;  and  icith  his  stripes  we  are  healed : 
_ Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  cur¬ 
ried  our  sorrows :  — For  the  transgression  of 
my  people  he  was  smitten:  — I  he  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all;)  —  his 
sustaining  all  this  with  a  willing  patience 
and  meekness  ( He  was  oppressed,  and  he 
was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth  : 
he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearer  is  dumb, 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;) — his  charitable 
praying  for  his  persecutors ;  so  that  may  be 
understood  (lie  made  intercession  Jar  the 
transgressors ; ) — the  consequence  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  sufferings  ( He  shall  see  his  seed, 
he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall 
be  satisfied :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  right¬ 
eous  servant  justify  many ;  and,  I  will  divide 
him  a  portion  with  the  great ,  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong:0)  —  which 
passages,  as  they  most  exactly  suit  to  Jesus, 
and  might  in  a  manner  constitute  an  his¬ 
torical  narration  of  what  he  did  endure, 
together  with  the  opinions  taught  in  the 
gospel  concerning  the  intent  and  effect  of 
Jiis  sufferings ;  so  that  they  did  (according 
to  the  intention  of  the  divine  Spirit)  relate 
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to  the  Messias,  may  from  several  consi¬ 
derations  be  apparent ;  the  context  and  co¬ 
herence  of  all  this  passage  with  the  prece¬ 
dent  and  subsequent  passages,  w  hich  plainly 
respect  the  Messias,  and  his  times :  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  1  and,  Be¬ 
hold,  my  servant  shall  deal  prudently ,p  &c. 
are  passages  immediately  going  before,  of 
which  this  53d  chapter  is  but  a  continua¬ 
tion;  and  immediately  after  it  followeth, 
Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear, 
&c.,  being  a  very  elegant  and  perspicuous 
description  of  the  church  augmented  by 
accession  of  the  Gentiles,  which  was  to  bo 
brought  to  pass  by  the  Messias.  The  ge¬ 
neral  scope  of  this  whole  prophecy  argues 
the  same ;  and  the  incongruity  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  prediction  to  any  other  person  ima¬ 
ginable  beside  the  Messias,  doth  further 
evince  it ;  so  high  are  the  things  which  are 
attributed  to  the  suffering  Person;  as  that 
he  should  bear  the  sins  of  all  God’s  people, 
and  heal  them ;  that  he  should  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  justify  many ;  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  should  prosper  in  his  hand;  that  God 
would  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great, 
and  that  he  should  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong;  the  magnificency  and  importance  of 
which  things  do  well  agree  to  the  Messias, 
but  not  to  any  other  person :  whence  if  the 
ancient  Jews  had  reason  to  believe  a  Mes¬ 
sias,  they  had  as  much  reason  to  apply  this 
place  to  him  as  any  other,  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  he  was  to  be  a  great  sufferer ;  and 
indeed  divers  of  the  ancient  Targumists 
and  most  learned  Rabbins  did  expound  this 
place  of  the  one  Messias  that  was  to  come, 
as  the  Pugio  Pidei  and  other  learned  writers 
do  by  several  testimonies  show.  This  place 
also  discovers  the  vanity  of  that  figment 
devised  by  some  later  Jews,  who,  to  evade 
and  oppose  Jesus,  affirmed  there  was  to  be 
a  double  Messias  (one  who  should  be  much 
afflicted,  the  other  who  should  greatly  pro¬ 
sper),  since  we  may  observe  that  here  both 
great  afflictions  and  glorious  performances 
are  ascribed  to  the  same  person. 

The  same  things  are  also  by  parts  clearly 
predicted  in  other  places  of  tins  prophet, 
and  in  other  scriptures:  by  Isaiah  again  in 
the  chapter  immediately  foregoing ;  Behold 
(saith  he)  my  servant  shall  deal  prudently, 
he  shall  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  be  very 
high,''  (there  is  God’s  servant  (he  that  is 
in  way  of  excellency  such,  that  is.  in  this 
prophet’s  style,  the  Messias)  in  his  real 
glorious  capacity ;  it  follows,  concerning 
his  external  appearance),  his  visage  urns  so 
marred  mure  than  any  man,  and  his  form 
r  Isa.  Hi.  7,  13.  3  Isa,  lj.1.  13,  11. 
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more  than  the  sons  of  men:  and  again,  in 
the  49th  chapter,  Thus  saith  the  Lord ,  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel ,  and  his  Holy  One;  To 
him  whom  man  despise  th,  to  him  whom  the 
nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers , 
kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall 
zcorship.1  What  can  be  more  express  and 
clear,  than  that  the  Messias,  who  should  sub¬ 
ject  the  world,  with  its  sovereign  powers, 
to  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of 
himself,  was  to  be  despised  by  men,  to  be 
detested  by  the  Jews,  and  to  appear  in  a 
servile  and  base  condition  ?  The  same  pro¬ 
phet  again  brings  him  in  speaking  thus  :  I 
gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks 
to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  ;  I  hid  not 
my  face  from  shame  and  spitting A  His  of¬ 
fending  the  Jews  and  aggravating  their  sins 
is  also  expressed  by  this  same  prophet : 
And  (saith  he)  he  shall  be  fora  sanctuary ; 
but  for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  for  a  rock 
of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel ;  for 
a  gin  and  for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem .*  The  opposition  also  he  should 
receive  is  signified  in  the  2d  Psalm:  The 
kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  ru¬ 
lers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord, 
and  against  his  anointed .u  The  prophet 
Zechariah  doth  also  in  several  places  very 
roundly  express  his  sufferings :  his  low  con¬ 
dition  in  those  words;  Behold,  thy  king 
cometh  unto  thee  lowly  ( pauper )  and  riding 
upon  an  ass  -  v  his  manner  of  death  in  those : 
Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and 
against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  shall  be  scattered  ;w  and  again ;  I  will 
pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  of  supplications  ;  and  they  shall  look 
upon  me,  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn,1  &c.  The  prophet  Daniel, 
also,  in  that  place,  from  which  probably  the 
name  Messias  was  taken,  and  which  most 
expressly  mentions  him,  saith,  that  after 
threescore  and  two  weeks  the  Messias  shall 
be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself  J  Now,  from 
these  passages  of  scripture,  we  may  well 
Say  With  our  Lord,  *0 ti  ovtu  yiy^aTTai,  xa'i 
ei/  rus  Hu  tx/io  Tot  Xoittoi’  That  thus  it  was 
written,  and  thus,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  foretelling,  it  was  to  happen,  that 
the  Messias  should  suffer  A  suffer  in  a  life 
of  penury  and  contempt,  in  a  death  of 
shame  and  sorrow. 

That  it  was  to  be  thus,  might  also  be 
inferred  by  reasons  grounded  on  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Messias’s  person,  and  the  nature 

'  Isa.  xlix.  7.  “  Psal.  ii.  2.  *  Zech.  xii.  10. 

•  Isa.  1.  6.  w  Zech.  ix.  9.  *  Dan.  ix.  26. 

*  Isa.  viii.  14.  w  Zcch.  xiii.  7.  *  Luke  xxiv.  26. 
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of  his  performances,  such  as  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  scripture.  He  was  to  be 
really,  and  to  appear  plainly,  a  person  of 
most  admirable  virtue  and  good  worth; 
but  never  was  there  or  can  be  any  such  (as 
even  pagan  philosophers,  Plato,  Seneca, 
and  others,  have  observed)  without  under¬ 
going  the  trial  of  great  affliction.  He  was 
to  be  an  universal  pattern  to  men  of  all 
sorts  (especially  to  the  greatest  part,  that 
is,  to  the  poor),  of  all  righteousness ;  to 
exemplify  particularly  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  duty  (humility,  patience,  meek¬ 
ness,  charity,  self-denial,  entire  resignation 
to  God’s  will;)  this  he  should  not  hav© 
opportunity  or  advantage  of  doing,  if  his 
condition  had  been  high,  wealthy,  splendid, 
and  prosperous.  He  was  to  exercise  pity 
and  sympathy  towards  all  mankind  ;  the 
which  to  do,  it  was  requisite  he  should  feel 
the  inconveniences  and  miseries  incident 
to  mankind.  He  was  to  advance  the  repute 
of  spiritual  and  eternal  goods  ;  and  to  de¬ 
press  the  value  of  those  corporeal  and  tem¬ 
poral  things,  which  men  vainly  admire ;  the 
most  ready  and  compendious  wray  of  doing 
this  was  by  an  exemplary  neglecting  and 
refusing  worldly  enjoyments  (the  honours, 
profits,  and  pleasures  here.)  He  was  by 
gentle  and  peaceable  means  to  erect  a  spi¬ 
ritual  kingdom,  to  subdue  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men  to  the  love  and  obedi¬ 
ence  of  God,  to  raise  in  men  the  hopes  of 
future  rewards  and  blessings  in  heaven; 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  purposes, 
temporal  glory  had  been  rather  prejudicial 
than  conducible.  He  was  to  manage  his 
great  designs  by  means  supernatural  and 
divine,  the  which  would  be  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  by  the  visible  meanness  and  impo- 
tency  of  his  state.  He  was  to  merit  most 
highly  from  God  for  himself  and  for  men ; 
this  he  could  not  do  so  well,  as  in  enduring 
for  God’s  sake  and  ours  the  hardest  things. 
He  was  to  save  men,  and  consequently  to 
appease  God’s  wrath  and  satisfy  his  justice, 
by  the  expiation  of  our  sins;  this  required 
that  he  should  suffer  what  we  had  deserved. 
But  reasons  of  this  kind  I  partly  before 
touched,  and  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  prosecute  more  fully  in  treating  upon 
the  article  of  our  Saviour’s  passion. 

Now  that  Jesus  (our  Lord)  did  most 
thoroughly  correspond  to  whatever  is  in 
this  kind  declared  concerning  the  Messias, 
we  need  not  by  relating  minutely  the  known 
history  of  his  life  and  death  make  out  fur¬ 
ther  ;  since  the  whole  matter  is  palpably 
notorious,  and  no  adversary  will  deny  it. 

I  conclude  this  point  with  St.  Peter’s  words 
(for  the  illustration  and  proof  of  which  this 
R 
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Discourse  hath  been  made  \)But  those  things 
which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth 
of  all  his  prophets ,  that  Christ  should  suf¬ 
fer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled.1 

3n&  in  Jrsus  Christ.  &r. 
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THAT  JESUS  IS  THE  TRUE  MESSIAS. 

John  v.  37 _ And  the  Father  himself  which 

hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me. 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  here  and  in  the  context 
doth  affirm,  that  Almighty  God,  his  Father, 
had  granted  unto  him  several  kinds  of 
extraordinary  attestation,  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  all  well-disposed  persons,  unto  whom 
they  3hall  be  discovered,  that  he  truly  was 
that  Messias,  whom  God  before  all  begin¬ 
ning  of  time  had  designed,  and  frequently 
by  his  prophets  had  promised  to  send  for 
the  reformation  of  the  world  and  salvation 
of  mankind :  to  represent  those  several 
ways  of  divine  attestation,  with  some  re¬ 
flections  on  them,  serving  both  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  faith,  and  improving  our 
affection  and  our  reverence  thereto,  is  my 
chief  design  at  this  time. 

But  first,  in  preparation  to  what  we  shall 
say  concerning  those  particulars,  and  for 
declaration  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  I  shall  assign  some 
reasons  why  it  was  requisite  that  such  at¬ 
testations  should  be  afforded  to  our  Lord. 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  Messias’s  office  re¬ 
quired  such  attestations  ;  for  since  he  was 
designed  to  the  most  eminent  employment 
that  ever  was  or  could  be  committed  to  any 
person ;  since  he  was  to  reveal  things  no 
less  great  and  important,  than  new  and 
strange ;  since  he  was  to  assume  a  most 
high  authority  unto  himself ;  since  he  was 
to  speak  and  act  all  in  the  name  of  God ; 
since  also  all  men  under  great  penalties 
were  obliged  to  yield  credit  and  obedience 
to  him,  there  was  great  reason  that  God 
should  appear  to  authorize  him ; 1  that  he 
should  be  able  to  produce  God’s  hand  and 
seal  to  his  commission ;  for  that  otherwise 
he  might  have  been  suspected  of  imposture ; 
his  doctrine  might  have  been  rejected,  his 
authority  disclaimed,  and  his  design  frus¬ 
trated,  without  great  blame,  or  however 
without  men’s  being  convincible  of  blame: 
for  well  might  the  people  suspect  that  per¬ 
son,  who,  professing  to  come  in  such  a  ca¬ 
pacity  an  extraordinary  agent  from  heaven, 
brought  no  credentials  thence  (no  evidence 
of  God’s  especial  favour  and  assistance ;) 

■  Acts  iii.  18.  *  DeuI  xviii.  19 ;  Acts  ili.  23. 


well  might  they  reject  that  new  doctrine 
which  God  vouchsafed  not  by  any  signal 
testimony  to  countenance ;  well  might  they 
disclaim  that  authority,  which  offering  to 
introduce  so  great  innovations  (to  repeal 
old  laws,  to  cancel  settled  obligations,  to 
abolish  ancient  customs,  to  enact  new  laws 
and  rules,  exacting  obedience  to  them  from 
all  men),  should  not  be  able  to  exhibit  its 
warrant,  and  show  its  derivation  from  hea¬ 
ven  ; b  well  might  such  peremptory  asser¬ 
tions  and  so  confident  pretences,  w  ithout 
confirmations  answerable  in  weight,  beget 
even  in  wise  men  distrust  and  aversation. 
The  reasonableness  and  excellency  of  his 
doctrine,  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  his 
life,  the  wisdom  and  persuasiveness  of  his 
discourse,  would  not,  if  nothing  more  divine 
should  attend  them,  be  thoroughly  able  to 
procure  faith  and  submission ;  they  would 
at  best  have  made  his  precepts  to  pass  for 
the  devices  of  a  wise  man,  or  the  dictates 
of  a  good  philosopher.  They  were,  there¬ 
fore,  no  unreasonable  desires  or  demands 
(if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  good  mean¬ 
ing,  and  had  been  joined  with  a  docile  and 
tractable  disposition)  which  the  Jews  did 
make  to  our  Lord :  Master,  we  would  see 
a  sign  from  thee;  what  sign  therefore  dost 
thou  do,  that  ice  may  sde,  and  believe  thee  i 
what  dost  thou  icork  f  what  sign  dost  thou 
show  to  us,  that  thou  doest  these  things  ? e 
that  is,  how  dost  thou  prove  thy  doctrine 
credible,  or  thy  authority  valid,  by  God’s 
testimony  and  warrant  ?  This  challenge 
our  Lord  himself  acknowledged  somewhat 
reasonable ;  for  he  not  only  asserts  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine  and  validity  of  his  commis¬ 
sion  by  divine  attestation  (in  words  and 
works),  nor  only  exhorts  them  to  credit 
him  upon  that  account,  but  he  also  plainly 
signifies  that  his  bare  affirmation  did  not 
require  credit,  and  that  if  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  no  better  proof,  they  were  excusable 
for  disbelieving  him  : d  If  (saith  he)  I  wit¬ 
ness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true;*  not 
true,  that  is,  not  credible ;  or  not  so  true 
as  to  oblige  to  belief:  and,  If  I  do  not  the 
works  of  my  Father  (that  is,  works  only 
imputable  to  God’s  extraordinary  power), 
believe  me  not ;(  that  is,  I  require  no  belief 
from  you:  yea,  he  further  adds,  If  I  had 
not  done  the  works  among  them,  which  no 
man  else  had  done ,  they  (the  incredulous 
people  then)  had  not  had  any  sin; 8  that  is, 
had  not  been  culpable  for  unbelief.  It  was, 
then,  from  the  nature  of  the  Messias’s  of¬ 
fice  and  undertaking,  very  necessary  that 

b  John  vi.  27.  c  John  iL  18  ;  vL  30 ;  Matt.  xii.  28; 
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he  should  have  attestations  of  this  kind ; 
and  our  Lord  himself,  we  see,  declines  not, 
but  aggravated  his  pretences  with  this  ne- 
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2.  The  effects  which  the  Messias  was 
to  produce  did  require  extraordinary  at¬ 
testations  and  assistances  from  God.  He 
was  to  achieve  exploits  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  conceivable;  far  surpassing  all 
that  ever  was  by  any  person  undertaken 
in  the  world  before:  he  was  to  vanquish 
all  the  powers,  and  to  confound  all  the 
policies  of  hell;  he  was  to  subdue  and 
subjugate  all  the  world;  to  make  the 
greatest  princes  to  stoop,  and  to  submit 
their  sceptres  to  his  will  ;*  to  bring  down 
the  most  haughty  conceits,  and  to  break 
down  the  most  stubborn  spirits,  and  to 
tame  the  wildest  passions  of  men  ;  he  was 
to  expel  from  their  minds  most  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices,  to  banish  from  their 
practice  most  inveterate  customs,  to  cross 
their  most  violent  humours,  to  thwart 
their  interests,  to  bear  down  their  am¬ 
bitions,  to  restrain  their  covetous  desires 
and  their  voluptuous  appetites ;  he  was  to 
persuade  a  doctrine,  and  to  impose  a  law, 
very  opposite  to  the  natural  inclinations, 
to  the  current  notions,  to  the  worldly  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  liberties,  emoluments,  and 
enjoyments  of  all,  or  of  most,  or  of  many 
people ;  he  was,  in  short,  so  to  reform  the 
world,  as  in  a  manner  quite  to  alter  the 
whole  frame  of  it,  and  all  the  course  of 
affairs  therein ;  things  which  surely  it  were 
a  madness  to  enterprise,  and  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  accomplish,  without  remarkable 
testimonies  of  the  divine  presence,  especial 
aids  of  the  divine  power,  and  large  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  divine  Spirit  communicated 
to  him;  without,  as  St.  Peter  phraseth  it, 
God  were  with  him  ;h  these  things  were  not 
effectible  by  means  natural  and  ordinary, 
by  human  wit  or  eloquence,  by  good  beha¬ 
viour  or  example,  by  the  bare  reason  or 
plausibility  of  doctrine,  by  the  wise  con¬ 
duct  or  industrious  management  of  the 
design:  no,  such  means  have  by  many  ex¬ 
periments  appeared  insufficient  to  bring 
about  much  lesser  matters ;  nothing  under 
the  wisdom  of  God  directing,  the  power 
of  God  assisting,  the  authority  of  God  es¬ 
tablishing  and  gracing  his  endeavours  in 
an  eminent  and  evident  manner,  could  en¬ 
able  the  Messias  to  bring  these  mighty 
things  so  pass. 

3.  We  may  further  consider  that  the 
Christ  was  designed  to  present  himself 

*  ’Avuirrvlov  rrj  biuvoioc,  xa't  'un/ov^o*  r.Xtxov  itf’ri  T$v  i^P 
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first  to  the  Jews  (in  the  first  place  im¬ 
parting  the  declarations  of  God  s  will  and 
gracious  intentions  to  them,  his  ancient 
friends  and  favourites;)  that  is,  to  a  people 
wholly  addicted  to  this  sort  of  proof,  and 
uncapable  of  conviction  by  any  other:  they 
did  not,  as  did  the  Greeks ,  seek  wisdom , 
but  required  a  sign,'  as  St.  Paul  observed 
of  them;  they  were  not  so  apt  to  inquire 
after  the  intrinsic  reasons  of  things,  as  to 
expect  testimonies  from  heaven  ;  nothing 
else  was  able  to  persuade  them ;  so  our 
Lord  expressly  saith :  Jesus  said  unto  them , 
If  you  do  not  see  signs  and  prodigies ,  you 
will  nowise  believe  :>  in  consequence  of 
which  disposition  in  them,  we  see  by  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  and  believed  the  Messias  should 
come  with  such  attestations  and  perform¬ 
ances  ;  so  their  importunate  demanding  of 
signs  upon  all  occasions  from  our  Lord 
doth  signify,  and  so  those  words  in  St. 
John  do  imply  :  And  many  of  the  people 
believed  on  him ,  and  said ,  When  Christ 
cometh ,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  doeth  ?k  where  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  both  their  expectation  of  miraculous 
works  from  the  Messias,  and  the  efficacy 
which  such  works  had  upon  them.  The 
condition  also  of  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom 
his  design  in  the  next  place  did  extend, 
seemed  to  require  the  same  proceedings:1 
for  all  other  methods  of  instruction  and 
persuasion  had  before  often  been  applied 
to  them  by  philosophers  and  by  politicians 
for  instilling  their  notions  and  recommend¬ 
ing  their  laws  ;  they  had  been  so  inured  to 
subtile  argumentations  and  plausible  dis¬ 
courses,  that  the  bare  use  of  them  was 
not  likely  to  have  any  extraordinary  effect 
upon  them:  if  the  Messias  therefore  should 
bring  no  other  confirmation  with  him  unto 
them,  he  would  seem  to  deserve  no  higher 
regard  or  credit  than  other  doctors  or  law¬ 
givers  which  had  appeared  among  them ; 
and  as  easily  would  he  be  declined,  and 
put  off  by  them;  whence  reasonably  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  for  accommodation, 
to  the  genius  and  the  capacities  of  those 
upon  whose  hearts  he  was  to  make  im¬ 
pression,  the  Messias  should  come  fur¬ 
nished  with  such  special  testimonials  and 
powers  from  God.  Especially  considering 
that, 

4.  It  was  agreeable  to  God  s  usual  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding  in  cases  resembling  this, 
although  much  unequal  thereto  in  weight 
and  consequence.  There  was  never  any 
more  than  ordinary  discovery  made  to  men 

•  1  Cor.  i.  22.  J  John  iv.  48.  k  John  vii.  31. 
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by  God,  never  any  very  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  managed  by  divine  Providence,  never 
hardly  any  eminent  person  appeared  with  a 
pretence  of  coming  from  God  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  such  purposes,  without  God’s 
visible  interposal  and  abetment.  This  hath 
always  been  the  authentic  seal,  whereby 
he  hath  wonted  to  authorize  the  messen¬ 
gers  sent  from  himself  for  transacting 
affairs  of  an  unusual  and  very  weighty  na¬ 
ture  ;m  whereby  his  true  ambassadors  have 
been  distinguishable  from  ordinary  per¬ 
sons,  or  from  deceitful  pretenders,  who 
have  offered  to  impose  them  own  devices 
upon  men :  to  a  person  bringing  with  him 
this  sort  of  assurance  (except  when  his 
tale  is  evidently  false  and  vain,  or  his  de¬ 
sign  notoriously  wicked  and  mischievous) 
God  hath  always  required,  that  a  ready 
credence  and  obedience  should  be  yielded; 
taking  it  for  a  high  affront  to  himself  (no 
less,  as  St.  John  says,  than  giving  him  the 
lie)  to  disbelieve  such  a  person,  and  for  a 
heinous  contumacy  to  disobey  him:  that 
it  hath  been  God’s  ordinary  method,  the 
course  of  divine  history  shows."  When 
God  separated  the  patriarchs  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  propagation  of  his  true  re¬ 
ligion,  he  manifested  an  especial  presence 
with  them,  frequently  appearing  to  them 
visibly  assisting  and  blessing  them  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  manner,  enduing  them 
with  a  prophetical  discretion  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  things:"  when  he  would  rescue 
the  seed  of  those  his  friends  from  cruel 
oppression  and  hard  slavery  (designing 
also  by  them  to  maintain  and  convey  down 
the  sincere  way  of  piety),  he  imparted  also 
unto  Moses,  the  especial  instrument  of 
those  purposes,  a  power  of  doing  won¬ 
ders,  thereby  procuring  authority  to  his 
person,  and  credit  to  his  pretences.  Moses 
did  well  perceive  and  judge,  that  had  he 
come  without  such  attestation  he  should 
not  have  been  received  or  regarded:  But 
behold  (said  he),  they  will  not  believe  me, 
nor  hearken  to  my  voice ;  for  they  will  say, 
The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee:v 
wherefore  God  furnished  him  with  such  a 
power  of  doing  such  things  as  should  as¬ 
sure  the  truth  of  his  message:  the  effect 
v  hereof  is  thus  expressed ;  Israel  saw 
that  great  work,  which  the  Lord  did  upon 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  people  feared  the 
Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord,  and  his  ser¬ 
vant  Moses:*  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  and  establishment  of  that  particular 
covenant  with  the  Israelites,  God  did  also 
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exhibit  significations  of  his  presence  in  a 
most  evident  and  affecting  maimer:  Lo 
(said  God  to  Moses,  expressing  that  mat¬ 
ter  and  its  design)  I  come  iinto  thee  in 
a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear 
ichen  I  speak  with  thee,  and  believe  thee 
for  ever.T  And  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
that  people  toward  Canaan,  God  for  those 
ends  vouchsafed  by  Moses  to  perform  very 
great  and  prodigious  things;  which  we 
may  see  reckoned  up  in  the  78th  and 
105th  Psalms,  and  in  the  9th  of  Nehemiah.5 
So  also,  when  God  employed  Elias  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  remainders  of  decayed  piety  in  Is¬ 
rael  against  the  countenance  of  power  given 
to  wickedness,  and  against  the  stream  of 
popular  use,  he  endued  him  with  a  liberal 
measure  of  his  Spirit,  and  a  power  of  doing 
great  miracles :  the  like  may  be  observed 
of  all  the  prophets,  judges,  and  princes, 
who  upon  special  occasions  were  raised  to 
perforin  considerable  services  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  his  people.  This 
therefore  being  God's  constant  practice,  it 
cannot  but  be  well  supposed,  that  in  this 
case  he  would  not  withhold  his  attestation, 
but  would  afford  it  in  a  most  plentiful  mea¬ 
sure  to  that  person  who  was  in  dignity  so 
far  to  excel  all  other  his  envoys  and  agents  ; 
whose  undertaking  should  in  importance 
so  vastly  transcend  all  others  that  ever 
were  set  on  foot  in  the  world ;  to  him,  who 
was  to  free,  not  one  small  people  only,  but 
all  mankind,  not  from  a  temporal  slavery 
in  Egypt,  but  from  eternal  misery  in  hell ; 
to  proinulge,  not  a  pedagogy  of  ritual  ob¬ 
servances,  but  a  law  of  spiritual  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  to  establish,  not  a  temporal  covenant 
for  a  little  spot  of  earth,  but  an  everlasting 
testament  for  all  the  world,  importing  end¬ 
less  beatitude  in  heaven.  God,  therefore, 
surely  would  not  balk  his  road  upon  such 
an  occasion,  nor  refuse  his  especial  testi¬ 
monials  to  so  great  a  personage,  and  to  so- 
good  a  design. 

5.  If  we  consider  the  general  reasons 
assignable,  why  God  hath  been  wont  to 
proceed  in  this  manner,  or  why  he  should 
use  it  upon  any  occasion,  they  are  with 
strongest  force  applicable  to  this  case.  The 
most  general  reasons  why  God  doth  ever 
interpose  extraordinarily,  or  produce  works 
supernatural,  are,  to  assert  palpably  his 
own  divinity  and  providence;  strongly  to 
encourage  devotion  and  piety  in  men ;  for 
he  by  suspending  or  thwarting  the  courso 
of  nature  plainly  declareth  himself  the 
maker  and  master  thereof;  that  he  freely 
made  the  world,  and  freely  doth  uphold  it; 
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that  he  hath  not  tied  his  own  hands,  nor 
confined  his  power  within  limits;  but  is 
superior  to  and  free  from  all  laws,  except¬ 
ing  those  of  indefectible  holiness  and  good¬ 
ness  ;  and  consequently  that  all  things  do 
not  proceed  in  a  track  of  dead  fatality.  He 
thereby  also  assureth  us,  that  he  hath  an 
especial  regard  unto  and  a  care  over  men, 
and  wisely  ordereth  human  affairs  by  his 
providence,  frequently  (as  wisdom  direct- 
eth  and  occasion  requireth)  interposing  his 
hand  for  the  succour,  encouragement,  and 
reward  of  good  men ;  that  therefore  it  is 
not  vain  to  hope  and  trust  in  him ;  that 
pravers  and  devotions  are  available  to  pro¬ 
cure  good  from  him ;  that  repentance  and 
obedience  are  no  less  profitable  for  us,  than 
acceptable  to  him ;  that  also  he  freely  and 
justlv  dispenseth  recompenses  suitable  to 
men’s  actions  voluntarily  performed ;  that, 
in  fine,  there  is  a  foundation  of  religion, 
and  a  ground  of  justice  between  God  and 
man :  these  things  are  most  evidently  and 
effectually  demonstrated  by  extraordinary 
attestations;  and  when,  therefore,  could 
they  more  seasonably  be  used,  than  when 
God  by  the  Messias  intended  to  call  all 
the  world  to  the  acknowledgment  and  obe¬ 
dience  of  himself,  to  the  practice  of  all  piety 
and  goodness,  with  assurances  of  fit  reward 
in  regard  to  such  practice?  If  further  to 
excite  men’s  attention  and  regard,  to  breed 
awe  and  reverence  in  men’s  minds,  to  con¬ 
found  the  impudence,  and  to  bend  or  break 
the  obstinacy  of  men,  are  main  ends  and 
proper  effects  of  such  testimonies ;  whether 
we  consider  the  Messias’s  person,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  undertaking,  or  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  to  deal,  it  is  plain  (as  we 
have  showed)  that  his  business  would  best 
deserve  and  most  need  them :  no  dispen¬ 
sation  could  better  deserve  them  for  worth 
and  consequence  ;  none  could  more  need 
them  for  greatness  and  difficulty. 

Such  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  divine  attesta¬ 
tions  in  this  case :  but  in  opposition  to  these 
discourses,  and  in  derogation  to  this  way 
of  confirming  any  truth  or  authority,  it 
may  be  said,  that  no  such  testifications  can 
well  serve  to  such  purposes ;  for  that  the 
like  have  been  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
persuasion  of  error  and  impiety  by  false 
prophets  and  antichrists ,  by  magicians  and 
wizards ;  who  not  only  have  cunningly  coun¬ 
terfeited,  but  really  executed  very  prodi¬ 
gious  and  wondrous  things,  in  a  manner 
unaccountable  to  human  philosophy.*  Since 
also  there  are  wicked  spirits,  in  subtilty 
and  power  far  exceeding  us,  who  are  able 
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easily  to  divert  the  natural  course  of  things ; 
and  the  limits  of  whose  power  in  working 
so,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  discern  or  define; 
how  can  we  be  assured  that  what  is  done 
in  this  kind  doth  not  proceed  from  them, 
but  from  a  virtue  divine?*  how  can  it  be  a 
certain  and  convincing  argument  of  truth  ? 
may  we  not  here  object  that  of  Tertullian, 
saying,  that  our  Lord  pronouncing  that 
many  impostors  should  come ,  and  do  mira¬ 
cles ,  showed  thereby  the  faith  grounded  on 
miracles  to  be  temerarious .f 

To  this  suggestion  we  may  in  general 
return,  that  seeing  the  doing  such  things 
is  the  chief  and  most  effectual  way  where¬ 
by  God,  beyond  the  resistance  of  doubt  or 
dispute,  can  in  some  cases  assure  us  con¬ 
cerning  his  mind  and  will u  (whereby  he  can 
bestow  honour  and  credit  to  any  instru¬ 
ment  employed  by  him,  to  any  revelation 
proceeding  from  him),  it  cannot  but  (not¬ 
withstanding  that  cross  instance)  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed,  that  God  however  doth 
reserve  the  power  thereof  in  some  eminent 
and  discernible  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
for  the  promoting  his  own  service.  That 
also,  at  least,  God  being  the  author  and 
establisher  of  nature,  and  the  continual 
sustainer  of  it  by  his  free  providence,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  suffer  the  laws  and 
course  thereof  to  be  much  violated,  except 
upon  occasions  very  considerable,  and  for 
very  good  purposes ;  no  inferior  cause  being 
able  to  determine  his  voluntary  influence  or 
providential  concourse  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  designs  contrary  to  his  will  and 
purpose.  That  also  the  natural  goodness 
and  justice  of  God,  the  constant  care  and 
providence  he  exerciseth  over  this  world, 
the  particular  relations  he  beareth  toward 
mankind  (as  the  Maker  and  Father,  the 
Lord  and  Governor  thereof),  the  honour 
and  interest  of  truth,  of  religion,  of  virtue 
(whose  protector  and  patron  he  is,  and  de- 
clareth  himself),  the  necessary  regard  he 
also,  in  connexion  with  the  rest,  doth  bear 
to  his  own  honour  and  glory,  do  all  con¬ 
spire  to  persuade,  that  God  will  never  en¬ 
dure  such  things  to  be  performed  in  any 
high  manner,  so  that  good  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  people  shall  be  very  liable  to  be  there¬ 
by  extremely  seduced  into  error;  or  that 
himself  shall  be  intolerably  mocked  by  the 
enemies  of  his  glory  and  our  good.  This 
may  serve  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
objection  is  capable  of  a  solution. 
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But  to  answer  more  distinctly  and  parti-  ' 
cularlv ;  we  do  grant,  that  God  sometimes 
for  sp>ecial  reasons  (for  wise  probation  of 
some  persons  and  just  punishment  of  others; 
for  to  approve  some  men's  sincerity  and 
constancy,  to  detect  other  men  s  naughti¬ 
ness  and  vanitv)  may  permit  such  things 
(in  some  manner,  in  some  degree  such)  to 
be  effected  bv  the  influence  of  w  icked  spi¬ 
rits.  or  the  fraud  of  wicked  men ;  yet  then 
it  will  never  be  very  hard  for  moderately 
wise  and  well-disposed  persons  to  distin¬ 
guish  such  feats  from  those  acts  which  is¬ 
sue  from  the  positive  and  direct  efficacy  of 
God.  for  authorising  his  messengers  and 
confirming  his  truth  :T  we  may  usually  dis¬ 
cern  them  to  come  from  bad  causes  by 
their  nature ;  we  may  certainly  detect  them 
by  their  design  and  influence. 

There  are  some  things  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  conceive  that  any  such 
inferior  power  is  able  to  do  them ;  or,  if 
they  were  able,  that  God  should  permit 
their  power  actually  to  be  exerted,  and  to 
succeed  in  doing  them :  such  is  the  making 
anv  general  or  grand  alteration  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  which  being  God  s  great 
work  and  establishment,  the  which  he  doth, 
as  the  prophets  speak,  govern  by  a  stand¬ 
ing  law,  and  preserve  according  to  a  per¬ 
petual  decree,  which  cannot  pass;’  yea, 
according  to  a  covenant,  which  his  faith¬ 
fulness  is  in  a  manner  engaged  to  observe ; 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  suffer  any 
creature  to  disturb  or  disorder :  this  expe¬ 
rience  well  confirmeth  ;  for  had  bad  spirits 
a  power  of  crossing  nature  so,  such  is  their 
malice  and  proneness  to  do  mischief,  that 
the  world  would  soon  have  been  turned 
bv  them  into  confusion  and  ruin  ;  that  all 
things  therein  go  in  so  kindly  and  steady  a 
course,  is  an  argument  of  their  small  power 
and  influence  upon  things ;  that  God  bold- 
eth  the  reins  fast  in  his  own  hands,  re¬ 
serving  to  himself  only  as  Lord  paramount 
of  nature  a  power  to  dispense  with  any  of 
its  main  laws  ;  that  it  is  he  alone  who  (as 
the  Psalmist  saith)  doeth  great  wonders * 
There  are  also  some  things,  which  although 
not  of  so  great  and  general  consequence, 
are  yet  of  so  difficult  performance,  that  it 
is  improbable  any  creature  should  effect 
them ;  such  was  the  turning  of  dust  into 
lice,  which  the  devils  could  not  enable  the 
Egyptian  sorcerer?  to  perform ;  to  prepare 
or  dispose  so  much  dust  for  the  reception 
of  souls,  and  to  furnish  so  many  souls  for 
the  dust,  did,  it  seems,  exceed  their  ability; 
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whence  they  were  forced  to  confess  of  that 
miracle  done  bv  Moses,  This  is  the  Jinger 
of  God  A 

There  are  also  things  so  good,  and  so 
beneficial  to  mankind,  that  evil  spirits  may 
be  deemed  unable  to  do  them  (God,  the 
fountain  of  good,  retaining  them  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  glory,  and  arguments  of  his 
goodness,  to  his  own  dispensation),  which 
also  we  may  presume  they  would  not  be 
willing,  were  they  able,  to  perform,  it  being 
atraiust  their  disposition  or  their  interest  to 
do  it ;  such  are,  to  dispossess  devils  (that  is, 
to  divide  and  weaken  their  own  kingdom ;) 
to  discover  moral  truths  of  consequence 
(that  is,  to  drive  men  from  thefhselves;) 
and  even  to  free  men  from  grievous  dis¬ 
eases  (that  is,  to  starve  their  own  ;*•<£*«- 
a,  and  malignity ;)  as  is  implied  in 
that  passage  of  the  gospel,  where  it  is  said. 
These  are  not  the  uords  of  him  that  hath 
a  deril:  Ciai  a  devil  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind?*  Extraordinary  works,  then,  if  they 
are  very  great,  very  hard,  very  good,  do 
thence  indicate  their  cause  to  be  divine: 
wicked  spirits  deal  only  in  petty,  low,  and 
useless  prestigiatory  tricks,  of  small  con¬ 
sequence,  and  no  benefit. 

But  there  are  further  some  things  infal¬ 
libly  signifying  a  divine  virtue,  peculiar  to 
God.  and  (either  by  their  nature  or  from 
the  decree  of  God)  incommunicable  to  any 
creature,  otherwise  than  as  acted  by  God, 
or  immediately  depending  on  him:  such 
are,  the  knowledge  of  future  contingent 
events  declared  by  predicting  or  presigni¬ 
fying  them,  according  to  that  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  ;  Show  (said  he,  in  way  of  challenge 
and  conviction  to  the  objects  of  heathen 
worship)  the  things  to  come ,  that  we  may 
know  ye  are  gods  such  is  the  discerning 
men's  secret  thoughts  and  intentions,  the 
which  God  assumeth  as  proper  to  himself; 
I  the  Lord  search  the  heart ,  I  try  the  reins; 
so  that  x-xgStoyvucr'rr,!  is  a  characteristical 
attribute,  or  title,  proper  to  him.*’  Such 
is  the  restitution  of  men  from  a  state  of 
death  to  life;  a  work  not  only  in  itself 
most  difficult,  in  respect  to  the  ordinary 
rifle  of  nature,  which  it  transgresseth,  but 
impossible  to  any  mere  creature,  without 
God’s  aid;  for  that  the  souls  of  men  when 
they  die  return  into  God’s  hand,  and  enter 
into  a  state  determined  by  his  high  sen¬ 
tence  ;  whence  no  creature  can  fetch  them 
down,  or  raise  them  up ;  most  impossible 
also,  because  God  by  especial  decree  hath 
reserved  the  power  of  doing  it  appropriate 
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to  himself;  the  power  of  life  and  death 
being  his  prerogative,  who  saith,  I  am  he , 
and  there  is  no  God  beside  me;*  I  hill ,  and 
I  make  alive :  of  whom  again  it  is  said,  The 
Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive;  hebringeth 
down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.c  He  it 
is  that  in  his  hand  doth  hold  the  keys  of  hell 
and  of  death.A  The  performing  things  also 
by  mere  word  and  will,  without  application 
of  other  force,  or  any  preparation  of  the 
subject-matter  (being  equivalent  to  the 
work  of  creation),  is  peculiar  unto  God, 
the  author  of  all  being,  or  to  such  as  act  by 
the  immediate  help  of  his  infinite  power. 

W e  may  add,  that  there  also  seem  to 
be  some  things  which  infernal  spirits  (who 
continue  under  restraint  and  command, 
within  a  great  awe  and  dread  of  their 
Judge)  dare  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  or 
counterfeit ;  knowing  that  as  presently  they 
shall  be  checked  in  their  attempt,  so  they 
shall  be  grievously  chastised  for  their  pre¬ 
sumptions:'  such  may  be  the  assuming 
to  themselves  the  special  names  of  God, 
the  directly  withstanding  the  extraordinary 
messengers  of  God,  and  the  like. 

So,  even  considering  the  very  nature  of 
strange  works  may  enable  us  to  distinguish 
them ;  but  the  end  and  design  of  such  works, 
together  with  the  influences  and  effects  of 
them,  will  further  ascertain  us  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  :  if  they  are  done  to  abet  any  gross 
error,  or  to  promote  any  mischievous  pur¬ 
pose  ;  if  they  manifestly  do  seduce  to  apos- 
tacy  from  God  or  goodness ;  if  they  natu¬ 
rally  tend  to  the  production  of  impiety, 
iniquity,  or  impurity;  if  they  do  necessarily 
produce  any  great  disorder  or  disturbance 
in  the  world,  assuredly  hell  is  the  source  of 
them;  they  derive  from  him  whose  king¬ 
dom  and  interest  they  advance  ;  by  their 
fruits  we  may  know  the  tree  from  which 
they  grow.  If  also  they  discover  ostenta¬ 
tion  and  vanity  in  the  actors,  or  serve  only 
to  gratify  idle  humour  and  curiosity  in  the 
spectators  of  them,  tending  otherwise  to  no 
good  purpose ;  it  is  easy  to  collect  whence 
they  spring ;  that  they  come  from  the  father 
both  of  mischiefs  and  vanities,  who  not  only 
delights  to  abuse  us  with  villainies,  but  to 
amuse  us  also  with  trifles  and  fond  super¬ 
stitions. 

As  (saith  Origen)  the  power  of  those 
enchantments  in  Egypt  was  not,  in  itself, 
like  to  that  admirable  power  by  God’s  grace 
vouchsafed  to  Moses ;  so  the  end  did  con¬ 
vince  those  Egyptian  feats  to  be  jugglings, 

*  < ucZ, — 1  Sam.  U.  6. 
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those  of  Moses  to  be  divine. f  The  porten¬ 
tous  things  done  by  the  energy  of  Satan , 
are,  as  St.  Paul  ealleth  them,  ‘regcc.roc  *v£st j$ou$9 
either  false  prodigies,  or  prodigies  abetting 
falsehood  and  vanity. f 

But  the  works  of  the  most  wise  and  good 
God,  as  they  are  commonly  works  of  won¬ 
derful  majesty  and  grandeur,  incomparable 
and  inimitable  for  difficulty :  so  they  alwavs 
are  holy,  always  useful ;  they  ever  aim  at 
good  ends,  and  produce  wholesome  fruits: 
hence  we  may  discern  them,  and  hence  we 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  them;  they 
afford  us  ground  to  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  we  do  give  thanks;  for 
that  thy  name  is  near ,  thy  wondrous  works 
declare*  Such  works,  as  they  can  only  be 
effects  of  God’s  power,  so  they  are  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  truth ;  for  that  he  cannot  lend 
his  hand,  for  that  he  will  not  prostitute  his 
assistance  to  the  maintenance  of  any  thing 
which  is  not  perfectly  true  and  good ;  he 
will  not  so  tempt  any  man  into  error.  If 
L  by  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then 
indeedis  the  kingdom  of  God  come  unto  you,b 
(that  is,  if  I  perform  works  by  the  divine 
power,  then  assuredly  is  my  doctrine  true), 
was  an  irrefragable  argument. 

W e  may  also  observe,  that  those  wicked 
spirits  are  themselves  apprehensive  how 
easily  their  feats  are  distinguished  from 
the  works  of  God ;  for  hence,  it  seems,  they 
chose  to  utter  them  clancularly,  in  obscure 
corners,  in  blind  times,  among  barbarous 
and  silly  people;  judging  that  persons  of 
any  wisdom  or  goodness  will  be  soon  able 
to  detect  them,  and  ready  to  explode  them : 
a  little  light  dazzles  the  powers  of  darkness , 
and  scares  away  these  spectres ;  a  little 
goodness  mates  their  force,  enfeebleth  and 
dishearteneth  them. 

We  may  also  add,  that  the  Messias’s 
works  by  a  peculiar  character  should  be 
manifestly  distinguishable  from  such  as 
proceeded  from  infernal  powers;  for  that 
it  should  be  his  business  to  impugn,  defeat, 
and  overthrow  the  devil’s  kingdom ;  all  the 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  all  the  immo¬ 
ralities  and  impieties,  which  it  consisted  in, 
or  which  supported  it :  to  this  end  all  his 
doctrine,  practice,  and  performances  would 
conspiringly  tend,  that  Satan  like  lightning 
should  be  thrown  down  from  heaven; 1  which 
most  evidently  would  evince,  that  what  he 
should  do  should  only  come  from  heaven. 

Having  thus  showed  reasons  why,  and 

^  cox  o/xclx  SCtacuf  i i  vooti  i»  A iyorrqt  irx&i if 
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signified  to  what  purposes,  the  Messias  was 
to  receive  special  testimonies  from  God; 
let  us  now  survey  those  which  were  indeed 
by  him  exhibited  to  Jesus  our  Lord.  There 
is  indeed  no  kind  or  degree  of  attestation 
needful  or  proper,  which  hath  not  been 
largely  from  heaven  afforded  to  him.  God 
(so  our  Lord  argueth)  is  in  his  own  nature 
invisible  and  indiscernible  to  any  sense  of 
ours ;  neither  could  we  endure  the  lustre 
of  his  immediate  presence. j  (No  man  ever 
saw  God ,  or  can  see  him ;  there  shall  no  man 
see  him  and  live.*)  It  must  be  therefore  by 
mediation  of  signs  and  works  supernatural, 
the  causing  of  which  can  only  be  imputed 
to  him,  as  beyond  the  power  of  any  crea¬ 
ture  to  effect  or  counterfeit,  that  he  can 
assuredly  signify  his  mind  unto  us ;  such 
onlv  in  approbation  of  any  person,  law,  or 
doctrine,  can  be  expected  from  him;  and 
such,  in  divers  kinds,  and  in  great  mea¬ 
sures,  God  hath,  we  say ,  furnished  for  the 
authorizing  Jesus. 

1 .  God  did  attest  to  him  long  before  his 
coming  into  the  world,  by  presignifying 
and  predicting  concerning  him,  at  several 
times,  in  several  ways,  by  several  persons 
(even  by  all  the  prophets  and  eminent  per¬ 
sons  among  his  people  of  old),  many  things, 
even  all  things  considerable  about  him ;  in 
exact  congruity  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
coming  into  the  world  (the  time  when,  the 
place  where,  the  family  whence,  the  man¬ 
ner  how,  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
born),  to  the  qualities  of  his  person,  to  the 
doctrine  and  law  which  he  published,  to 
all  his  undertakings  and  performances  and 
sufferings,  and  to  the  successes  consequent 
upon  what  he  did.  (This  is  a  matter  of  very 
large  consideration;  which  otherwhile  we 
have  insisted  largely  upon,  and  therefore 
shall  now  waive  enlargement  on  it.) 

2.  God  did  in  attestation  to  him  imme¬ 
diately  send  before  his  face,  as  his  herald 
and  harbinger,  a  Prophet,  or  one  for  his 
admirable  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  life  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  prophet who  indeed 
without  doing  any  miracle,  by  the  prodi¬ 
gious  integrity  and  strictness  ot  his  life,  by 
the  wonderful  efficacy  of  his  doctrine  and 
discourse,  procured  unto  himself  a  repu¬ 
tation  equalling  or  exceeding  that  of  any 
former  prophet  (whom  even  Josephus,  an 
indifferent  historian,  reporteth  a  man  of 
singular  goodness  and  great  authority),  to 
predispose  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  him; 
by  converting  men  to  a  serious  reflection 
upon  their  lives  and  amendment  of  their 
manners,  to  prepare  his  way ;  as  also  to 

j  Jolin  t.  30,  37.  k  1  Tim.  vi.  10 ;  Exod.  xxxiii.  20. 
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point  him  out,  to  foretell  of  him  as  pre¬ 
sently  coming,  to  testify  of  him  as  being 
come.  This  was  he,  to  whom  it  well  agreed, 
and  who  plainly  did  assume  to  himself  that 
which  was  written  by  Malachi,  Behold ,  I 
send  my  angel  before  thy  face ,  who  shall  pre¬ 
pare  thy  way  before  thee ; m  of  whom  Isaiah 
(John  himself  being  the  avoucher  and  in¬ 
terpreter)  said,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness ,  Prepare  the  ivay  of  the  Lord , 
make  his  paths  straight ; n  who  was,  as 
Malachi  did  again  signify,  to  come  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Blias ,  to  convert  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ; 
to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord.0  This  most  extraordinary  and  excel¬ 
lent  person  did  at  several  times  and  occa¬ 
sions  attest  unto  Jesus,  not  only  that  he 
was  incomparably,  for  the  dignity  of  his 
person  and  worth  of  his  performances,  to 
be  preferred  before  himself,  and  conse¬ 
quently  before  all  other  prophets, p  but  that 
he  was  the  very  Christ ,  the  Lamb  of  God , 
the  Son  of  God ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world : 
they  sent  to  John  (saith  the  text),  and  he 
bare  witness  of  the  truth.’1  God  by  him  also 
foretold  divers  things  concerning  our  Lord, 
which  did  really  come  to  pass ;  as  those 
words,  uttered  occasionally  by  many  per¬ 
sons,  do  imply :  John  indeed  did  no  miracle; 
but  all  things  which  John  spake  of  this  man 
were  trued 

3.  God  attested  unto  our  Lord  by  visible 
apparitions  from  heaven,  at  several  times, 
in  fit  seasons,  made  in  the  sight  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  very  good  witnesses :  angels  ap¬ 
pearing  warned  his  good  father  and  blessed 
mother  concerning  the  time  and  manner  of 
his  coming  into  the  world ; 8  angels  again 
appearing  uttered  tidings  of  his  birth,  joined 
with  acclamations  of  praise  to  God,  and 
gratulations  of  joy  to  men  ;  angels  were 
vigilant  for  his  safety,  ministered  unto  him 
in  his  temptations  and  needs,  assisted  and 
comforted  him  in  the  agonies  of  his  passion, 
waited  upon  him  at  his  resurrection;  an 
extraordinary  star  (like  that  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  sun)  officiously  did  usher  him 
into  the  world ;  at  his  baptism  the  Holy 
Ghost  (in  the  symbolical  figure  of  a  dove) 
appeared  descending ,  and  resting  upon  him , 
in  the  presence  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (that 
most  just  and  holy  person,  so  taken  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  men,  even  by  his  enemies 
and  murderers ; 1  and  a  most  competent  wit- 
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ness,  as  who  dared  with  utmost  peril  before 
the  greatest  persons  to  assert  the  truth ;) 
He  testified  thereof  and  said,  I  saiv  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  from  heaven  as  a 
dove,  and  resting  upon  him.a  Moses  and 
Elias  also  (those  most  eminent  instruments 
of  God,  and  illustrious  representatives  of 
the  Messias)  did  from  heaven  in  a  most 
glorious  and  splendid  manner  attend  upon 
him,  in  the  presence  of  three  most  credible 
witnesses,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  the 
apostles ;  one  of  whom  doth  himself  thus, 
with  the  due  confidence  of  an  eye-witness, 
report  the  fact :  For  u-e  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 
unto  you  the  power  and  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  spectators  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty — being  with  him  in  the  holy  mountain  J 

4.  God  also  by  vocal  attestation  did  ex¬ 
pressly  at  several  times  own  and  approve 
Jesus:  at  his  baptism,  in  the  audience  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  others  present 
there ;  when,  Behold  there  was  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  lam  well  pleased:  "the  like  heavenly 
voice  was  heard  at  the  transfiguration  ; 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  lam  well 
pleased;  hear  him:  so  the  gospels  report 
it ; 1  and  thus  St.  Peter  himself,  a  more 
immediate  witness  and  attendant  there ; 
He  received  from  God  the  Father  honour 
and  glory,  a  voice  being  brought  unto  him 
from  the  magnificent  glory;  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 
And  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we 
heard,  being  with  him  in  the  holy  mount. y 
Again,  a  little  before  his  death,  in  presence 
of  a  multitude,  upon  Jesus’s  prayer  that 
God  would  by  him  glorify  his  name,  an 
audible  return  was  made  from  heaven ; 
There  came  (saith  the  text)  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and 
will  again  glorify  it.1 

5.  God  attested  to  our  Lord,  in  that  he 
was  endued  with  a  power  constantly  re¬ 
sident  in  him  of  performing  miraculous 
works,  for  nature  and  quality  such  as 
could  only  proceed  from  a  most  divine 
power ;  not  only  thwarting  the  course  of 
nature,  but  transcending  the  strength  of 
any  creature,  and  especially  contrary  to 
what  any  evil  creature  could  or  would  per¬ 
form:  this  was  a  testimony  beyond  any 
human  testimony,  and  which  our  Lord  in¬ 
sisted  upon  as  such  ;  /  (saith  he)  have  a 
greater  testimony  than  that  of  John  ;  for  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  granted  me, 
that  I  should  perform  them,  those  very  works 
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which  I  do,  they  testify  about  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  mej 

Works  indeed  he  performed  of  a  stupen¬ 
dous  greatness  and  difficulty ;  all  the  crea¬ 
tures  (the  most  unruly  and  boisterous,  the 
most  malignant  and  rebellious)  beside  their 
natures,  and  against  their  wills,  did  obey 
his  commands :  in  a  tempest  he  arose,  and 
rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea;  and  there  be¬ 
came  a  great  calm:  so  that  men  did  marvel, 
say  ing ,  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  for  even 
the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him!  The  sea 
stood  firm  for  him  and  St.  Peter  to  walk 
upon ;  he  turned  water  into  good  wine  ;  he 
uneonceivably  so  improved  a  few  loaves 
and  little  fishes  as  to  feed  and  satisfy  mul¬ 
titudes,  leaving  more  behind  than  there 
were  at  first ; b  he  cured  the  most  incu¬ 
rable  diseases,  inveterate  palsies,  fluxes  of 
blood,  and  leprosies ;  he  restored  senses, 
and  limbs  wanting  from  the  birth,  or  for 
a  long  time;  innumerable  persons,  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  lame,  and  maimed,  he  restored 
to  the  use  of  their  faculties,  and  members 
respectively,  without  any  medicinal  appli¬ 
cations,  or  any  natural  means  conducible 
to  those  purposes :  he  restored  lunatic  per¬ 
sons  to  their  right  wits,  and  dispossessed 
evil  spirits,  they  not  daring  to  disobey  him, 
and  acknowledging  his  uncontrollable  au¬ 
thority  ;  They  icere  (saith  the  text)  amazed, 
insomuch  that  they  questioned  among  them¬ 
selves,  saying,  What  thing  is  this?  ichat  neio 
doctrine  is  this  ?  for  with  authority  he  com- 
mandeth  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they 
do  obey  him.c  These  were  indeed  works  of 
excessive  grandeur  and  difficulty ;  but  he 
did  others  far  more  great  and  hard ;  and 
these  were  greater  for  the  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  them,  than  in  their  own  nature: 
he  did  other  acts  so  great,  that  they  were 
only  to  be  done  by  an  infinite  power ;  and 
most  of  these  he  performed  in  a  manner 
which  argued  omnipotency  present  with 
the  doer. 

Works  proper  unto  God  he  did  many; 
such  was  discerning  the  thoughts,  reason¬ 
ings,  opinions,  and  purposes  of  men,  how¬ 
ever  concealed  or  disguised,  whereof  we 
have  many  instances ; d  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  St.  John,  testifies  of  him  ge¬ 
nerally,  saying.  He  needed  not  that  any 
should  witness  about  a  man,  for  he  knew 
himself  what  teas  in  man.e  Such  was  also 
to  forgive  sins  (a  privilege  only  belonging 
to  the  supreme  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  against 
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whom  sin  is  committed:  the  which  he  as¬ 
sumed  to  himself,  and  irreproveably  main-  ; 
tain=d  it  by  exerting  a  power  equivalent 
thereto  ;  For  whether  said  he'  is  it  easier  ' 
to  v.  Thy  siris  be  forgiven  thee;  or  to  >ty. 
Arise  and  tcaih  t  but  that  you  may  knour  that  I 
the  Son  of  mm  hath  power  on  earth  to  for-  \ 
gi re  sins  then  f  aith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  ■ 
palsy).  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed.  and  go  to  | 
thine  house:  and  he  arose,  and  departed  to 
his  house.1  Such  it  was  likewise  to  foretell  j 
future  contingencies :  this  he  often  did;  as 
concerning  his  own  passion  and  resurrec-  , 
tion.  with  all  the  circumstances  of  them; 
particularly  the  treason  of  Judas  ( He  knew. 
saith  St.  John,  from  the  beginning  who  they 
were  that  did  not  believe ,  and  who  it  was  that 
should  betray  him : ()  concerning  St.  Peter's 
lapse,  repentance,  and  suffering ;  concern¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  utter 
demoli-hment  of  the  temple;  concerning 
the  persecutions  which  his  disciples  should 
undergo ;  concerning  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  his  decease,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  the  world: 
such  was  the  foundation  of  the  church  upon 
a  rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  should 
not  prevail .  Snch  again  it  was  to  raise  the 
dead,  which  he  often  performed :  he  raised 
the  ruler's  daughter,  and  the  widow's  son 
of  Nain,  and  his  friend  Lazarus  ;h  and  The 
dead  are  raised,  is  reckoned  among  the  or¬ 
dinary  miracles  done  by  him,  in  the  answer 
to  St.John  the  Baptist's  disciples:  these 
were  acts  of  divine  power,  which  no  crea¬ 
ture.  unassisted  by  God,  could  perform.' 

And  considering  the  manner  of  per¬ 
formance,  such  were  both  these  and  most 
of  the  rest ;  they  in  that  respect  emulating 
God's  inimitable  work  of  creation,  and  in 
a  manner  seeming  to  exceed  it ;  for  that 
it  seemeth  harder  to  produce  things  out 
of  matter  indisposed  and  repugnant,  than 
to  bring  them  out  of  mere  nothing:  as 
God  by  mere  word  and  will  created  things, 
when  he  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  com¬ 
manded  and  it  stood  fast;'  so  did  Jesus  in 
like  manner,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  or  by  actions  equipollent  thereto, 
without  predisposing  the  subjacent  matter, 
or  using  any  natural  instrument,  acccom- 
plish  his  great  and  strange  works :  He  re- 
cruked  the  wind ,  and  said  to  the  sea.  Peace , 
be  stiH;k  so  he  quelled  the  storm:  I  will, 
be  thou  cleansed;'  so  he  cured  the  leper: 
Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise ;  so  he 
revived  the  widow's  son:  O  woman,  great 


is  thy  faith;  be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  de- 
sirest;m  so  he  cured  the  Canaanitish  wo¬ 
man's  possessed  daughter:  He  cried  out, 
Lazarus,  come  forth ;  i 

so  the  dead  man  heard  his  voice,  and  pre¬ 
sently  came  forth  out  of  the  grave:”  he 
said,  Ephphatha,  Be  opened,0  to  the  deaf 
man’s  ears ;  they  immediately  heard,  and 
obeyed:  he  said  but  one  word.  A.aixsvsr, 
See  again,  to  the  blind  man;  **< 

and  without  more  ado  he 
saic  again :  he  did  but  chide  the  great  fever, 
with  which  St.  Peter's  mother-in-law  was 
troubled,  and  it  left  her:v  he  did  but  take 
the  ruler’s  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  the 
girl  revived  and  rose  up:11  he  only  touched 
the  two  blind  men's  eyes,  and  so  their  sight 
was  restored :  the  woman,  who  had  a  flux 
of  blood  for  twelve  years,  did  but  touch 
him,  lain  «■***■£! r.ux,  and  she  thereupon 
ipso  facto  instantly  was  healed :T  yea,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  sick  persons  together  did  only 
endeavour  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
and  as  many  as  touched  it  were  healed; 
there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed 
them  all.1  When  he  used  any  thing  like 
means,  he,  as  St.  Chrysostom1  observeth, 
proceeded  in  ways  not  only  preternatural, 
but  contrary  to  nature ;  as  when  he  cured 
the  blind  man  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  anoint¬ 
ing  his  eyes  with  clay  and  spittle: 

inniMKX  r*>  rramrit,  sljuSi’  by  a 
thing  apt  to  increase  (or  strengthen)  blind¬ 
ness,  he  took  it  away.u  So  great  in  nature, 
so  high  for  manner  of  performance,  were 
the  works  of  our  Lord;  they  plainly  were 
either  the  works,  or  they  were  done  in 
the  way  of  omnipotency. 

They  had  also  no  less  of  goodness  than 
of  greatness  divine:  they  were  all  of  them 
plainly  works  of  piety,  or  works  of  charity 
and  pity ;  of  a  holy  nature  and  beneficial 
use :  they  were  generally  performed  upon 
evidently  reasonable  occasions,  or  needs; 
for  the  succour  and  comfort  of  persons  in 
some  want  or  distress ;  or  for  instruction 
of  the  minds  and  reformation  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  men;  for  healing  the  sick,  feeding 
the  hungry,  easing  the  afflicted,  restoring 
men  to  their  senses,  freeing  them  from  the 
Devil’s  tyranny ;  for  helping  men  in  dis¬ 
appointment  and  need,  or  for  encouraging 
kindness  and  good  neighbourhood  among 
people  (to  which  purpose  his  first  miracle 
done  at  Cana  served:’)  for  instilling  or 
impressing  some  wholesome  truth,  as  when 
the  fig-tree  withered  at  his  command ;  for 
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encouraging  dutiful  submission  to  gover¬ 
nors,  as  when  the  fish  was  brought  up  with 
a  piece  of  money  in  his  mouth,  furnishing 
him  and  St.  Peter  to  pay  tribute:"  in  fine, 
the  nature  and  importance  of  his  works 
St.  Peter  thus  well  expressed,  saying  of 
him,  "O;  hyjxiiv  susg'yvrej*,  Who  went  about 
doing  good  (or  benefiting  men),  and  heal¬ 
ing  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the  Devil ; 
fur  God  was  with  him:*  and  the  evangelist 
thus ;  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities ,  teach¬ 
ing  in  their  synagogues ,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom ,  and  healing  every 
sickness  and  every  disease  among  the  peopled 

Considering  which  things,  we  may  well 
discern  by  what  power  and  to  what  purpose 
Jesus  did  perform  his  admirable  works; 
and  may  repel  from  our  hearts  all  the 
cavils  or  calumnies  forged  by  malicious 
and  vain  wits  (such  as  those  of  Celsus  and 
Julian)  in  derogation  to  them ;  we  may 
particularly  perceive  how  impudently  false 
that  suggestion  was  of  the  apostate  em¬ 
peror,  who  said  that  Jesus,  while  he  lived , 
did  nothing  worthy  hearing ,  except  one  sup¬ 
pose  to  heal  cripples  and  blind  folk,  and  to 
exorcise  demoniacs  in  the  villages  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Bethany ,  to  be  great  works:*  in 
opposition  to  which  kind  of  suggestions, 
and  for  abundant  confirmation  of  our  pur¬ 
pose,  we  may  consider  some  advantageous 
circumstances  and  concomitances  of  our 
Lord’s  performances. 

They  were,  we  may  observe,  not  some 
fewr  things  done  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
place,  among  friends  and  partisans ;  but 
innumerably  many  and  frequent  (a  world 
of  things,  more  than  well  could  be  recited, 
as  St.  John  telleth  us),  done  through  a 
long  course  of  time  (for  some  years  to¬ 
gether,1)  in  several  places,  before  all  sorts 
of  people,  many  of  them  very  ill-affected 
towards  him.  They  were  not  done  clan- 
cularly  in  a  blind  corner,*  among  rude  and 
simple  people ;  but  openly  and  visibly  every 
where  about  Judea,  the  most  lightsome 
place  for  knowledge  and  goodness  in  the 
world;  where  the  best  worship  of  God 
most  flourished,  and  all  diabolical  impos¬ 
tures  were  most  detested ;  in  the  places 
there  most  public  and  conspicuous :  so  he 
could  affirm  and  admonish  them ;  I  spake 
freely  to  the  world ;  I  always  taught  in  the 
synagogues,  aiul  in  the  temple ,  where  the 
Jeivs  from  all  places  resort ;  and  in  secret 
have  I  done  nothing  :b  they  were  done  so 
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apparently,  that  the  people  generally  saw 
them,  and  acknowledged  them ;  that  scarce 
any  man  could  be  ignorant  of  them ;  that 
the  most  learned  and  considerate  men  took 
it  for  granted  that  they  were  done ;  that 
adversaries  could  not  deny  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  them,  although  out  of  envy  and 
ill-will  they  were  ready  to  impute  it  to  the 
worst  causes  devisable ;  that  many  of  all 
sorts  were  convinced,  and  divers  converted 
by  them :  as  for  the  people,  Great  multi¬ 
tudes  (saith  St.  Matthew,  one  present,  and 
a  follower  of  our  Lord),  came  unto  him, 
having  with  them  those  that  were  lame, 
blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others,  and 
cast  them  down  at  Jesus's  feet ;  and  he 
healed  them:  insomuch  that  the  multitude 
wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak, 
the  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  to  walk, 
and  the  blind  to  see;  and  they  glorified 
the  God  of  Israel  :c  and,  The  people  mar¬ 
velled,  saying.  It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel; 
but  the  Pharisees  said.  He  casteth  out  de¬ 
vils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils :A  the  matter 
of  fact  they  could  not  offer,  against  con¬ 
viction  of  sense,  to  question ;  but  malice 
prompted  perversely  and  foolishly  to  assign 
a  bad  cause  thereof :  the  matter  was  so 
notorious,  that  St.  Peter  could  thus  confi¬ 
dently  appeal  to  the  whole  nation :  Ye  men 
of  Israel,  hear  these  words  ;  Jesus  of  Na¬ 
zareth,  a  man  approved*  (or  demonstrated) 
unto  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you; 
as  you  yourselves  know.*  The  adversaries 
(such  whom  superstitious  prejudices,  obsti¬ 
nate  humours,  or  corrupt  affections,  envy, 
pride,  ambition,  avarice,  or  the  like,  had 
made  adversaries  to  him)  did  not  only  see 
the  thing,  but  were  affrighted  with  its  con¬ 
sequence  :  The  chief  priests  (it  is  said)  and 
the  Pharisees  gathered  a  council  together, 
and  said;  What  shall  we  do,  for  this  man 
doeth  many  wonders  ?  if  we  let  him  alone, 
all  men  will  believe  on  him : f  yes  indeed, 
notwithstanding  all  this  watchful  caution 
and  fine  policy  of  theirs,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  opposition  and  discouragement 
they  could  interpose,  all  their  strugglings 
to  smother  his  credit  and  doctrine,  many 
were  in  their  hearts  convinced,  even  divers 
of  such  as  were  unwilling  to  believe,  and 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  their  persuasion : 
Also  (it  is  said  again)  of  the  rulers  many 
believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees 
they  did  not  confess  it,  lest  they  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue  :*  Nicodemus,  an 
honest  and  ingenuous  person,  a  man  of 
honour  (but  somewhat  wary  and  timorous), 
*  otiroitiuyusf**- 
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came  secretly,  and  in  the  name  (it  seemeth) 
of  many  persons  alike  disposed  with  him¬ 
self,  thus  spake  :  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou 
hast  come  a  teacher  from  God;  for  no  man 
can  do  those  things  which  thou  doest.  except 
God  be  with  him.h  As  for  the  generality  of 
the  people  (the  most  unconcerned  in  such 
cases  as  to  point  of  honour  and  interest, 
and  thence  the  most  impartial  and  sincere 
party',  they  following  their  senses  were 
greatly  affected  and  astonished  with  what 
he  did ;  taking  him  for  a  very  extraordinary 
person ;  some  in  a  gross  and  confused  man¬ 
ner,  others  in  a  more  distinct  way  of  belief : 
Some  said  he  was  John  the  Baptist ;  others , 
that  he  was  Elias;  others ,  Jeremiah ,  or  one 
of  the  ancient  prophets  risen  up  again ;  but 
many  of  tfie  people  (more  fully  and  exactly) 
believed  on  him,  saying.  When  Christ  cometh, 
will  he  do  more  miracles  than  this  man  hath 
done? 1 

We  may  also  observe,  that  Jesus  did  not 
affect  to  perform  wonders  out  of  vanity,  or 
to  humour  men’s  curiosity,  but  always  upon 
inducements  of  piety  and  charity :  most  of 
them  were  performed  occasionally  at  the 
desire  of  men,  suggested  by  their  needs ; 
and  all  of  them  for  their  edification  or  com¬ 
fort  ;  that  he  therefore  did  not  seek  by  them 
to  acquire  reputation  or  applause  to  him¬ 
self.  nor  by  them  designed  to  advance  any 
private  interest  of  his  own,  but  singly  aimed 
at  the  promotion  of  God’s  glory  in  them 
all ;  that  in  effect  no  secular  advantage  of 
dignity  or  wealth  or  pleasure  did  from 
them  accrue  to  himself,  but  rather  disgrace 
and  obloquy,  hatred  and  enmity,  trouble 
and  pain,  did  from  them  befall  htm ;  all  the 
glory  of  them  purely  coming  to  God,  and 
all  the  benefit  to  men.  As  he  charged  his 
disciples,  so  he  practised  himself,  doing  all 
gratis,  and  freely,  without  expecting  or  ac¬ 
cepting  any  requital. •>  He  often  studiously 
concealed  his  miracles,  forbidding  those 
who  were  concerned  in  them,  or  conscious 
of  them,  to  publish  them ;  so  striving  to 
decline  or  to  stifle  the  honour  naturally 
emergent  from  them  A  When  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  or  expedient  they  should  appear,  he 
disclaimed  being  the  principal  author  of 
them,  referring  and  ascribing  them  to  God : 
J  can  (said  he)  do  nothing  of  myself .-  and, 
The  word  that  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not 
of  myself ;  but  the  Father  who  abides  in  me, 
he  doeth  the  works :  and,  I  seek  not  mine 
ou~n  glory  ;  I  receive  not  glory  of  men  :  thus 
he  professed,  and  so  he  practised :  conse¬ 
quently  the  effect  was,  that  (as  it  is  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  Gospels)  fear,  or  a  pious 
reverence,  did  seize  all  men ;  and  they  glo¬ 
rified  God,  saying.  That  a  great  Prophet  is 
risen  up  among  us;  and.  That  God  hath 
visited  his  people :  All  the  people  seeing  it 
gave  praise  to  God :  All  men  were  amazed 
at  the  mighty  power  (or  majesty*)  of  God: 
When  the  nmltitude  saw  it,  they  marvelled, 
and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  .such 
power  unto  men.1  And  doth  not  so  much 
glory  from  his  performances  resulting  to 
God,  so  good  an  influence  upon  the  hearts 
of  men,  evidently  show  whence  the  power 
effecting  them  was  derived?  would  the  de¬ 
vil  be  such  an  instrument  of  God’s  praise  ? 

We  may  also  with  St.  Irenaeus”  observe, 
that  Jesus,  in  performing  his  cures  and 
other  miraculous  works,  did  never  use  any 
profane,  silly,  phantastic  ceremonies;  any 
muttering  of  barbarous  names  or  insigni¬ 
ficant  phrases;  any  invocation  of  spirits,  or 
inferior  powers ;  any  preparatory  purga¬ 
tions,  any  mysterious  circumstances  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  apt  to  amuse  people ;  any  such 
unaccountable  methods  or  instruments,  as 
magicians,  enchanters,  diviners,  circulato- 
rious  jugglers,  and  such  emissaries  of  the 
devil,  or  self-seeking  impostors,  are  wont 
to  use ;  but  did  proceed  altogether  in  a 
most  innocent,  simple,  and  grave  manner, 
with  a  majestic  authority  and  clear  since¬ 
rity,  becoming  such  an  agent  of  God  as 
he  professed  himself  to  be. 

That  also  the  whole  tenor  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  directly  levelled  against  the 
kingdom  of  darkness ;  against  all  the  im¬ 
piety,  all  the  malice,  all  the  filthiness,  and 
all  the  fallacy  thereof ;  at  the  casting  wic¬ 
ked  and  impure  spirits,  not  only  from  the 
bodies,  but  out  of  the  souls  of  men ;  causing 
men  not  only  to  detest  and  defy  them,  but 
to  loathe  their  qualities,  and  to  eschew  their 
works :  this  is  that  binding,  disarming, 
rifling,  and  dispossessing  the  strong  one,a 
which  Jesus  alleged  as  an  infallible  argu¬ 
ment,  that  he  was  not  only  no  friend,  but 
a  mighty  enemy  to  the  infernal  powers ;  an 
enemy,  not  only  in  disposition  and  design 
quite  contrary,  but  in  virtue  and  force  highly 
superior  to  them :  that  we  should  worship 
God  alone  with  most  hearty  reverence  and 
love ;  that  we  should  bear  the  same  clear 
good-will  to  all  men  as  we  do  to  ourselves ; 
that  we  should  be  strictly  just,  veracious, 
and  sincere,  in  our  words  and  dealings, 
meek  and  humble  in  our  spirits,  pure  and 
sober  in  all  our  enjoyments  (things  per¬ 
fectly  opposite  to  the  temper  and  interests 
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of  hell),  were  things,  which  as  our  Lord 
constantly  in  his  doctrine  did  inculcate, 
so  he  countenanced  and  furthered  them  by 
his  works ;  °  from  whence  assuredly  we  may 
collect,  that  they  came  from  heaven,  and 
were  intended  for  the  promoting  God’s  ser¬ 
vice  :  hell  would  never  contribute  so  much 
to  its  own  disgrace  and  disadvantage,  would 
never  so  industriously  concur  to  defeat  and 
destroy  itself :  God  plainly  reaped  the  be¬ 
nefit  by  Jesus’s  works ;  he  therefore  cer¬ 
tainly  did  plant  them  and  bless  them. 

Upon  these  considerations  it  appeareth 
sufficiently,  that  in  correspondence  to  the 
reason  and  exigency  of  the  case,  our  Lord 
did  perform  innumerable  works  which  had 
impressed  on  them  the  truest  and  highest 
characters  of  divinity ;  the  most  peculiar 
grandeur,  and  perfect  goodness ;  the  purest 
holiness  of  design,  and  the  beneficial  ten¬ 
dency  proper  to  the  works  issuing  from 
divine  power :  so  that  supposing  God  should 
send  the  Messias  into  the  world,  or  any  great 
ambassador  from  himself,  he  could  scarce 
possibly,  he  should  not  at  least,  all  things 
considered,  need  to  furnish  him  with  more 
convincing  attestations  than  he  hath  exhi¬ 
bited  to  our  Lord.  Whence  we  may  well 
apprehend  the  validity  of  that  argument, 
which  our  Lord  himself  suggested  for  as¬ 
surance  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  him,  or  rather  for  the 
satisfaction  of  St.  John’s  disciples :  when 
John  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  with  this 
inquiry,  Art  thou  he ,  or  look  we  for  an¬ 
other  ?  Jesus  thus  replied ;  Go  your  way , 
and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and 
heard;  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed ,  the  deaf  hear ,  the 
dead  are  raised ,  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached;  and  blessed  is  he,  whoever  shall 
not  be  offended  in  me.v 

G.  God  most  signally  did  attest  to  our 
Lord  by  miraculously  raising  him  from  the 
dead ;  or  in  that  by  a  divine  power  he  raised 
up  himself  from  the  grave;  which  work, 
for  the  singular  greatness,  and  high  conse¬ 
quence  thereof,  together  with  the  certain 
evidence  that  it  was  really  performed, 
might  alone  suffice  to  confirm  the  verity 
of  all  our  Lord’s  pretences  [that  he  was 
the  true  Messias,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world,  the  Lord  of  all  things, 
the  Judge  of  all  the  world;}  most  effica¬ 
ciously  to  evince  and  persuade  the  most 
eminent  and  important  facts  of  his  doctrine 
(the  immortality  of  our  souls,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  our  bodies,  the  just  and  wise 
providence  of  God  over  men,  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  rewards  and  punishments  here- 
°  TertuJl.  Apol.  23.  ■>  Matt.  xt.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  22. 
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after,  answerable  to  men’s  conversation  and 
practice  in  this  life.)  This  indeed  is  the 
point,  which  invincibly  guardeth  and  for- 
tifieth  all  other  testimonies ;  but  it  is  so 
pregnant  of  considerations  belonging  to  it, 
that  it  deserveth  more  time  and  room  than 
we  now  can  yield  it ;  wherefore  we  choose 
rather  at  present  to  pass  it  over,  than 
slightly  to  touch  it,  reserving  it  for  a  pe¬ 
culiar  subject  of  discourse. 

7 .  A  further  attestation  was  given  to  our 
Lord  by  the  power  of  doing  miracles  in  his 
name  imparted  to  the  disciples ;  who  by  hira 
were  appointed  and  authorized  to  prosecute 
the  great  design  commenced  by  himself :  * 
not  only  his  person,  but  even  his  name  did 
great  wonders;  it  cured  diseases,  it  cast 
out  devils,  it  surmounted  nature,  and  sub¬ 
dued  hell :  whereby  he  indeed  appears,  for 
especial  favour-  with  God,  personal  excel¬ 
lency,  dignity  of  office,  importance  of  un¬ 
dertaking,  incomparably  to  have  surpassed 
all  former  prophets  and  commissioners  of 
God,  by  whose  ministry  any  law,  covenant, 
or  doctrine,  hath  been  conveyed  to  men ; 
never  by  delegation  or  in  dependence  upon 
any  other  person,  never  in  any  other  per¬ 
son's  name,  were  such  works  done.  To  the 
twelve  apostles  at  their  first  mission,  he 
among  other  instructions  enjoined  thus ; 
Cure  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  cast  out 
devils  ;  ye  have  freely  received,  freely  give  A 
to  the  seventy  disciples,  sent  out  by  himself 
to  instil  the  rudiments  of  his  doctrine,  and 
to  admonish  people  of  his  approach,  he 
gave  this  commission  and  charge ;  In  any 
city  into  which  you  enter ,  heal  those  which 
are  sick  therein;  and  say  unto  them.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  come  near  unto  you : T 
he  then  adds;  Behold,  I  give  you  power  to 
tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  upon 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy:  the  success  was, 
that  they  returned  with  joy,  saying,  Lord , 
even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through 
thy  name  I  At  his  departure  he  promised 
and  foretold  us ;  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe;  In  rny  name  they  shall 
cast  out  devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;]  and 
if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick, 
and  they  shall  recover -I  all  which  things 
were  abundantly  fulfilled ;  for  a  liberal 
communication  of  divine  power  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  them,  enabling  them  to  perform  the 
greatest  works;  so  that,  as  St.  Luke  tell- 
eth  us,  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  many 

•  Omnia  hsec  nostra  in  illos  dominatio  ct  potestaa 
do  Christi  nominationc  valet,  SiC.  —  Tert.  Apol.  23; 
Acta  iU.  16.  f  ’ A , o ..V* 

s  Matt.  x.  8.  •  Luke  x.  17. 

'  Luke  x.  8,  9, 19.  ‘  Mark  xvl.  17. 
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wonders  and  signs  were  done  among  the 
people ; u  the  performance  of  which  was  so 
notorious,  that  upon  knowledge,  and  in 
confidence  thereof,  there  came  (saith  the 
holy  historian)  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities 
round  about  unto  Jerusalem ,  bringing  sick 
folks ,  and  them  which  were  vexed  with  un¬ 
clean  spirits ,  and  they  were  healed  every 
one.''  The  like  power  also  was  by  the 
apostles  derived  unto  others,  in  such  kind 
and  measure  as  the  carrying  on  Jesus’s 
great  design  (the  propagation  of  God’s 
truth  and  the  edification  of  his  church)  did 
require  ;w  by  succession  it  was  transmitted 
through  several  ages,  and  visibly  continued 
so  long  as  such  extraordinary  means  were 
useful  or  expedient  for  the  conviction  and 
conversion  of  the  world;  most  of  the  first 
Fathers  of  the  church  do  expressly  testify 
concerning  remainders  thereof  in  their 
times:  It  is  not  possible  (saith  St.  Irenseus, 
for  one  instance  among  others  innumerable) 
to  tell  the  number  of  the  graces  (or  special 
gifts)  which  the  church  through  the  whole 
world ,  receiving  from  God, doth,  in  thename 
of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate ,  daily  perform  for  the  succour  of  the 
nations ,x  &c.  And  remarkable  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Tertullian,  reporting  the  effects 
of  this  power  in  his  time:  he,  in  his  apo¬ 
logetic  speech  for  the  Christians,  even 
dares  to  provoke  the  ethnic  governors  to 
trial,  and  to  lay  the  issue  concerning  not 
only  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  but 
the  lives  and  safety  of  its  professors  there¬ 
on:  Let  (saith  he)  any  person,  manifestly 
possessed  with  the  Devil,  or  one  who  is 
deemed  to  be  rapt  with  a  divine  fury ,  be  set 
before  your  tribunals ;  that  spirit,  being 
commanded  by  a  Christian  to  speak,  shall 
as  truly  there  confess  himself  to  be  a  devil, 
as  otherwhere  a  god — If  he  do  not  so  con¬ 
fess,  not  daring  to  lie,  even  there  spill  the 
blood  of  that  procacious  Christian :  What 
(adds  he)  is  more  manifest  than  that  work  f 
what  more  faithful  than  that  probation i 
Stand  not  to  these  sayings,  if  your  eyes  and 
ears  will  suffer  you .y  The  like  assertions 
and  challenges  might  be  produced  out  of 
divers  other  Fathers. 

Neither,  perhaps,  is  the  communication 
of  this  divine  virtue  so  ceased  now,  that  it 
would  be  wanting  upon  any  needful  occa¬ 
sion  ;  *  the  frequent  performance  of  such 
works  among  them  in  whom  faith  by  abun¬ 
dance  of  other  competent  means  may  be 
produced  and  confirmed,  unto  whom  also 

*  Tijf  t'jMzu'M e  rwv  rvi/ju!on  oi/b  i  '/ ►  c.'  uTcXtkUTTcei.  — 
Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  4,  in  Joh.  Or.  24,  in  JPsal.  cxiii. ; 
Aug.  de  Bapt.  iii.  16 ;  Retract,  i.  13. 

“  Actsii.  4,  43;  v.  12.  *  Luke  vi.  17,  18;  Acts 

viii.  17.  "  lleb.  ii  4 ;  Rom.  xv.  18.  1  Iren.  ii.  48. 

r  Tert.  Apol.  23. 
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the  first  miracles  are  virtually  present  by 
the  help  of  history  and  good  reason,  is  in¬ 
deed  nowise  necessary,  nor  perhaps  would 
be  convenient ;  but  did  the  same  pious  zeal 
for  God’s  honour,  and  the  same  charitable 
earnestness  for  men’s  good,  excite  any 
persons  now  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  infidels  to  the  sincere  Christian  truth, 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  such  per¬ 
sons  would  be  enabled  to  perform  what¬ 
ever  miraculous  works  should  conduce  to 
that  purpose ;  for  the  Lord s  hand  is  not 
shortened,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  not  strait¬ 
ened,  the  name  of  Jesus  hath  not  lost  its 
virtue.2 

8.  God  did  attest  to  our  Lord  by  accom¬ 
plishing  his  prediction  and  promise,  in  a 
plentiful  effusion  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon 
his  church  and  disciples,  for  their  perfect 
instruction  and  guidance,  for  their  support 
and  comfort,  for  enabling  them  to  convince 
and  convert  men  to  him :  When  (said  our 
Lord  to  them  before  his  decease,  concern¬ 
ing  this  attestation)  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  to  you  from  my  Father, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me :  and, 
Tarry  ye  (said  he  again,  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion)  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem ,  until  ije  be 
endued  with  power  from  on  high.* 

Accordingly,  soon  after  our  Lord’s  as¬ 
cension,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  dispensed,  upon  various  occasions,  in 
divers  proportions,  and  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  things,  for 
the  edification  and  enlargement  of  the 
church ;  so  especially  at  Pentecost  it  was  in 
a  most  solemn  manner  and  abundant  mea¬ 
sure  poured  forth  upon  the  whole  church 
and  each  member  of  it ;  For  then  (saith  St. 
Luke)  the  disciples  (to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons)  being  gathered 
together — with  one  accord,  in  one  place ; — 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  (which  was  a  most 
proper  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  nature 
and  powerful  efficacy),  and  it  filed  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting  (which  then 
typified  the  catholic  church,  through  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  diffused,  to  ani¬ 
mate  and  actuate  it ;)  and  there  appeared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire 
(denoting  the  various  gifts  and  graces  im¬ 
parted  for  expression  of  God’s  praise  and 
propagation  of  his  truth,  which  were  to 
be  enlivened  by  fervent  charity,  zeal,  and 
devotion,*)  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them ; b 

*  M to  cpuStruv  $t(zQo£ev.  Naz.  Or.  44. 

*  Isa.  lix.  1 ;  1.  2.  *  The  Spirit  of  God  doth  attest 

to  him,  John  xv.  26 ;  Acts  v.  32 ;  1  John  v.  7,  8  ;  1  Cor. 
xii ;  Acts  x.  45  ;  John  xv.  26 ;  Luke  xxiv.  49  ;  Acts 
i.  4  ;  ii.  33;  iv.  31 ;  viii.  17  ;  x.  44  ;  xi.  15  ;  xiii.  52  ; 
xix.  G  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  b  Acts  i.  15 ;  ii.  1.  — 
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implying  that  every  faithful  Christian  con¬ 
stantly  should  partake  of  this  heavenly  be¬ 
nefit,  according  to  his  need;  and  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ,  and  began 
to  speak  with  other  tongues ,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance :  that  is,  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  inspired,  so  that  each  was  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  speaking  a  language  be¬ 
fore  unknown  to  him ;  which  was  a  miracle 
very  great,  and  most  pertinent;  to  learn  a 
strange  tongue  requiring  much  time  and 
great  pains ;  the  speaking  such  tongues 
being  then  very  serviceable  to  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  gospel :  all  which  event  was 
very  public  and  notorious ;  for  that  at  that 
festival  time  there  were  (saith  the  divine 
historian)  dwelling  at  Jerusalem ,  Jews,  de¬ 
vout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 
Now  when  this  was  noised  about,  the  multi¬ 
tude  came  together ,  and  were  confounded , 
because  that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in 
his  own  language  —  the  wonderful  things  of 
God. 

This  was,  therefore,  a  general  attesta¬ 
tion  to  our  Lord,  pregnant  and  clear  as 
could  be,  both  for  conviction  of  unbelievers 
and  confirmation  of  the  faithful :  the  which 
effects  it  had;  so  that  in  virtue  thereof, 
St.  Peter  having  explained  the  design  of 
it,  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  the 
church;  and  all  did  continue  stedfastly  in 
the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship.* 

Besides  also  it  was  an  illustrious  pledge 
of  that  inestimable  gift,  to  be  perpetually 
communicated  to  the  church  for  its  edifi¬ 
cation,  and  to  each  Christian  for  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  assistance  in  religious  practice, 
according  to  the  evangelical  covenant ;  the 
which  is  a  standing  witness,  attesting  to 
our  Lord,  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
every  good  man,  according  to  that  of  St. 
Peter ;  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these 
things;  and  so  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him:d  he 
indeed  keeping  his  residence  and  exerting 
his  power  in  all  pious  souls  ;  shining  into 
their  minds  with  the  true  heavenly  light 
'"that  pure  and  perfect  wisdom ,  which  is  from 
above;*)  kindling  charity,  devotion,  com¬ 
fort,  and  joy,  in  their  hearts;  supporting 
them  in  trials  and  temptations ;  raising 
their  affections  and  desires  above  this  pre¬ 
sent  transitory  world ;  disposing  them  to 
relish  spiritual  things,  and  to  entertain 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  future  bless¬ 
edness;  doth  assure  them,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Lord;  doth  seal  to  them  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine,  the  reality  of  his  promises, 
the  efficacy  of  his  grace,  the  wonderful 

•  Acts  ii.  41,  42.  <f  Acts  v.  32. 

*  Eph.  1  18 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 


greatness  of  his  love  and  goodness  toward 
them;  so  that  hence  that  is  abundantly 
verified  which  St.  John  telleth  us,  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  wi  tness 
in  himself. f 

There  are  divers  other  considerable  at¬ 
testations  to  our  Lord ;  such  as  the  divine 
sublimity  of  his  doctrine,  discovering  itself 
to  enlightened  minds  to  shine  from  heaven ; 
the  testimony  of  God’s  Spirit  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  good  and  faithful  peo¬ 
ple,  assuring  them  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord , 
and  sealing  to  them  the  truth  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  ;  the  operation  of  God’s  grace  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  moral  virtues,  or  the  purgation 
of  heart  and  amendment  of  life  flowing 
from  faith  in  him,  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
in  his  name  offered  to  God ;  all  the  joys, 
and  comforts,  and  happy  fruits  springing 
from  Christian  devotion ;  the  good  effects 
the  gospel  hath  had  in  reformation  of  the 
world,  inducing  many  great  benefits,  and 
preventing  mischiefs  therein :  but  these  and 
the  like,  being  not  so  public,  so  distinctly 
observable,  so  easily  drawn  into  argument, 
apt  to  convince  the  incredulous,  I  shall  pass 
over ;  adding  but  one  more  of  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  and  conspicuous  nature.6 

9.  Lastly,  God  hath  attested  unto  our 
Lord  by  the  wonderful  success  which  hath 
attended  his  gospel  in  its  conveyance  and 
propagation:  its,  in  so  short  a  time,  so 
generally  prevailing  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
triumphing  over  the  mightiest  oppositions, 
subduing  the  world  to  the  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience  of  itself,  accomplished  by  means  to 
appearance  so  insufficient,  and  by  ways  so 
improbable,  may  seem  to  reason  no  less  a 
miracle  of  Providence  against  the  course 
of  human  affairs,  than  the  rest  performed 
by  him,  or  for  him,  were  miracles  to  sense, 
above  the  power  of  natural  causes,  both 
arguing  the  presence  and  assistance  of  om- 
nipotency:  the  work  was  a  victory  over  the 
world  and  over  hell,  achieved  by  the  faith 
of  Jesus;  and  that  a  very  strange  one, 
whether  wre  consider  the  combatants  who 
fought  for  him,  or  the  adversaries  against 
whom,  or  the  weapons  by  which,  or  the 
manner  how  they  strove,  or  the  very  cause 
itself,  which  they  maintained  for  him. 

They  were  not  many  wise,  not  many 
mighty ,  not  many  noble ,  but  a  very  few, 
mean  and  poor,  unlearned  and  simple  men 
whom  no  outward  circumstances  commend¬ 
ed  to  human  regard,  no  worldly  advantage 
furthered  in  pursuance  of  their  design,  who 
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had  nothing  visible  to  rely  on,  to  hearten, 
to  support  them  in  their  endeavours:*1  a 
few  fishermen,  publicans,  tent-makers,  and 
other  persons  of  like  quality,  education, 
improvement,  and  capacity,  were  the  in¬ 
struments  of  this  great  work  ;  those  brave 
soldiers  of  Christ,  who  boldly  set  them¬ 
selves  in  array  against  all  his  adversaries : 
and  what  adversaries  were  they?  who,  but 
all  the  majesty  and  authority,  all  the  force 
and  violence,  all  the  policy  and  craft,  all 
the  wit,  learning,  wisdom,  and  eloquence, 
all  the  passion  and  rage  of  men,  all  the 
power,  cunning,  and  malice  of  the  cursed 
spirits ;  in  short,  all  the  forces  and  endea¬ 
vours  of  earth  and  hell  combined  against 
them.*  They  were  to  check  and  control 
the  ambitions",  interests,  pleasures  of  mighty 
emperors  and  potentates ;  whose  assumed 
divine  honours  they  decried  as  vain  and 
wicked;  whose  commands  they  reprehend¬ 
ed  as  unjust  and  impious;  to  whose  power 
and  pleasure  they  prescribed  restraints, 
declaring  them  obliged  to  contain  then- 
practice  within  bounds  ot  piety,  equity,  and 
temperance:  they  were  to  suppress  the 
credit  and  the  gain  of  all  priests  or  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion  in  the  world,  whose  doc¬ 
trines  they  condemned  as  vain  and  silly, 
whose  practices  they  reproved  as  vile  and 
damnable:  they  were  to  confute  all  the 
subtilty  of  philosophers,  all  the  eloquence 
of  orators,  all  depths  of  learning,  and  im¬ 
provements  of  reason  or  wit ;  impugning 
the  opinions  famous  and  current  among 
men  as  false,  or  slighting  them  as  frivolous : 
they  were  to  overbear  and  master  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  all  people,  fortified  by  natural 
inclination  and  temper,  by  countenance  of 
long  tradition  and  custom;  by  education, 
by  public  laws,  and  all  so  mighty  enforce¬ 
ments  :  they  were  to  charge  with  reproach 
all  ages  past,  and  the  ancestors  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  (those  of  one  small  people 
only  in  part  excepted),  of  very  gross  igno¬ 
rance  and  error,  of  sottish  folly,  of  heinous 
wickedness  and  impiety:  they  were  to  sus¬ 
tain  all  the  slanders,  reproaches,  and  per¬ 
secutions,  which  the  resolute  opposing  so 
many  interests,  humours,  and  opinions  in¬ 
evitably  would  produce:  they  were  besides 
vigorously  to  assault  Satan  and  all  his  com¬ 
plices  ;  to  beat  down  his  worship,  and  over¬ 
turn  his  domination ;  to  baffle  all  his  craft 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinus  well  says,  that  no  philo- 
sophy  would  have  endured  such  a  test,  or  endured 
such  a  shock  of  persecution.  f  %  ,  x  „ 
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and  might,  to  stop  his  mouth,  to  bind  his 
hands,  to  tread  upon  his  neck. 

All  these  great  exploits  they  were  to 
achieve  in  a  most  quiet  and  peaceable  man¬ 
ner,  in  a  way  most  plain  and  simple,  with¬ 
out  any  terror  or  tumult,  any  sleight  or 
artifice",  any  plausibility  of  language,  or 
subtilty  of  reasoning;  without  applying  ei¬ 
ther  any  rude  violence  or  sly  allurement : 
they  were  indeed  little  more  than  barely 
to  report  a  story,  and  to  affirm  it  true  of 
their  own  knowledge,  adjoining  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  story  some  plain  honest  rules 
of  life  here  in  this  world,  and  denouncing 
some  consequences  on  the  belief  of  their 
story  and  the  practice  of  their  rules  in 
another  world  hereafter.  These  things  it 
was  their  business  to  tell  simply,  and  to 
aver  confidently,  charging  men  at  their 
utmost  peril  to  believe  them;*  boldly  con¬ 
demning  whatever  thing  and  what  person 
soever  should  oppose  their  report  or  doc¬ 
trine  :  they  were  not  to  assay  the  persuading 
this,  or  dissuading  from  the  contrary,  by 
fine  strains  of  speech,  or  with  acute  enthy- 
menies ; J  but  to  propose  it  without  care  or 
circumstance,  in  such  a  homely  dress  and 
naked  plainness  of  speech,  that  even  chil¬ 
dren  and  idiots  might  easily  comprehend 
the  main  of  their  sense  and  drift:  all  the 
strength,  the  ornament,  the  charm  of  their 
discourse,  consisted  in  the  clear  sincerity 
shining  through  it ;  joined  with  a  constant 
adherence  to  their  doctrine,  an  earnest 
diligence  in  promoting  it,  an  admirable 
patience  in  joyfully  suffering  all  contu¬ 
melies  and  adversities  incident  to  them  for 
its  sake  ;  accompanied  also  with  a  blame¬ 
less  innocence  and  integrity  of  life,  a  sweet 
calmness  of  mind  and  meekness  of  beha¬ 
viour,  together  with  a  kind  and  charitable 
disposition  toward  all  men :  these  were 
all  the  human  or  natural  weapons  of  their 
warfare;  with  which  alone,  God’s  help  con¬ 
curring,  they  did  (to  use  St.  Paul’s  words) 
pull  down  strong  holds,  and  cast  doum  ima¬ 
ginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God;  bring¬ 
ing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Christ  .-,t  in  this  strange  manner 
did  they  maintain  their  cause: 

A  cause,  indeed,  which  of  itself  did  not 
seem  likely  to  prosper  in  the  world,  having 
in  itself  so"  little  of  plausibility,  and  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  embracers  thereof  so  very  small 
encouragement:1  which  enjoined  to  its  fol¬ 
lowers  the  worship  and  imitation  of  a  Per¬ 
son  lying  under  extreme  disadvantages  in 
the  eye  of  man ;  who  had  lived  in  a  very 
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mean  condition,  and  had  suffered  a  most 
ignominious  death ;  whom,  therefore,  to  be 
obliged  to  adore,  and  obey,  could  not  but 
to  the  ordinary  sense  of  men  appear  very 
offensive :  which  again  recommended  a 
doctrine  little  grateful,  or  rather  very  cross, 
to  the  natural  propensions,  to  the  current 
principles,  to  the  secular  advantages  of 
men ;  which  indulged  men  in  nothing  that 
they  were  apt  to  like,  but  greatly  curbed  and 
checked  them  in  the  use  of  their  liberties, 
gratification  of  their  fancies,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  pleasures;  which  much  dis¬ 
paraged  all  the  pleasing  goods,  and  all  the 
flattering  glories  of  the  world;  charging 
men  never  much  to  affect  or  seek  them, 
sometimes  utterly  to  quit  and  renounce 
them  ;  freely  choosing  in  their  stead  to 
undertake  a  cross  with  all  its  pains  and 
disgraces,  which  propounded  it  as  an  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  of  itself,  or  a  condition 
necessary  for  all  that  should  avow  it,  to 
circumcise  the  heart ,  to  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body ,  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affec¬ 
tions  and  lusts;  to  cut  off  right  hands,  and 
pullout  right  eyes ;m  to  part  with  all  their 
fortunes,  to  hate  their  relations,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  lives,  if  they  were  thereto  called, 
for  its  sake;  which  rendered  men,  as  it 
were,  dead  to  all  present  fruitions,  and 
unconcerned  in  all  hopes  here ;  engaging 
them  entirely  to  place  their  contents  and 
happiness  in  a  reversion  of  things  invisible 
and  future :  they,  in  fine,  did  hold  forth  a 
doctrine  to  the  sense  of  flesh  and  blood 
full  of  most  rigid  laws,  severe  rules,  harsh 
conditions,  and  hard  sayings ,  apt  to  choke 
the  faith  of  men,  and  to  obstruct  its  enter¬ 
tainment  with  them. 

Now,  that  a  handful  of  such  persons, 
against  such  obstacles,  in  ways  so  prepos¬ 
terous,  and  different  from  the  course  of 
human  proceedings,  were  able  to  render  so 
unlikely  a  cause  so  absolutely  victorious  ;* 
so  that  suddenly  all  the  might,  wit,  and 
eloquence  of  men,  did  stoop  unto  it,  and 
serve  under  it ;  that  the  majesty  of  the 
greatest  princes  gladly  veiled  thereto,  that 
the  prudence  of  statesmen  cordially  did  ap¬ 
prove  it,  that  all  the  learning  of  the  world 
yielded  itself  up  captive  and  tributary  there¬ 
to,  that  all  superstition  vanished  before  it, 
and  all  the  force  of  hell  sunk  under  it ;  is 
it  not  a  huge  argument,  that  God  himself 

•  T«  fiuxt  IKI~J0,  to  oiKotour.ff-a*  utv  Try  ixz).r,ff’>'xv, 
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did  in  favour  thereof  interpose  his  omni¬ 
potent  arm ;  that  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  (unto 
whom ,  as  king  Asa  said,  it  is  nothing  to 
help ,  whether  with  many ,  or  with  them  that 
have  no  power:  to  whom  it  is  indifferent 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few")  this  glorious 
victory  is  to  be  ascribed,  who  thereby  was 
pleased  to  accomplish  his  ancient  promises, 
to  maintain  his  holy  truth,  to  further  the 
salvation  of  his  creatures,  to  promote  his 
own  glory,  and  especially  to  magnify  the 
name  of  his  only  beloved  Son  Jesus,  our 
ever  blessed  Lord  ?  to  whom  for  ever  and 
ever  be  all  praise.  Amen. 

Having  thus  largely  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Jesus  our  Lord  is  the  Messias,  and 
consequently  supposed  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  let  us  now  briefly  re¬ 
capitulate  and  explain  in  what  manner  and 
in  what  respects  the  New  Testament  re¬ 
presents  him  as  Christ;  how,  according  to 
that,  Jesus  was  signally  chosen  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  God,  in  a  manner  supereminent, 
to  all  the  offices  denoted  by  the  title  Christ 
(the  office  prophetical ,  regal ,  and  sacer¬ 
dotal),  and  how  he  effectually  doth  execute 
them. 

Him,  saith  St.  Peter  in  general,  God 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  power :  “ 
God  anointed  him,  not  with  an  external 
effusion  of  material  oil  (as  neither  were  the 
patriarchs,  nor  king  Cyrus,  who  are  yet 
called  the  Christs  of  God;)  that  was  only 
a  ritual  and  symbolical  business ;  but  with 
a  real  infusion  of  divine  grace  and  power, 
qualifying  and  enabling  him  perfectly  to 
execute  all  those  great  and  extraordinary 
functions.  With  this  gladsome  oil  he  was 
thoroughly  anointed  and  replenished  above 
measure :  with  this  he  was  sanctified  from 
the  womb;  when  the  power  of  the  Highest 
did  overshadow  him  at  his  conception : p 
with  this  at  his  baptism  he  was  solemnly 
and  visibly  inaugurated ;  when  the  heavens 
were  opened  unto  him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  him  as  a  dove,  and 
came  upon  him:*  with  this  in  all  the  course 
of  his  life  and  ministry  he  was  continually 
accompanied ;  the  virtue  of  it  being  disco¬ 
vered  and  diffused  in  most  sensible  effects 
of  wise  and  gracious  discourse,  holy  and 
blameless  conversation,  wonderful  and  glo¬ 
rious  performances,  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  the  delight 
and  consolation  of  all  well-disposed  minds: 
God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (saith  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts)  with  the  Holy  Ghost; 
who  ivent  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
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that  were  oppressed  of  the  Devil ;  fur  God 
was  with  him.  r  He  was  by  this  spiritual 
unction  constituted  in  right  and  in  effect  a 
Prophet ,  a  King ,  a  Priest. 

1.  First,  a  Prophet:  for  they  were  not 
mistaken,  who,  upon  his  raising  the  widow’s 
child,  were  amazed ,  and  glorified  God , 
saying ,  That  a  great  Prophet  ivas  raised  up 
among  them ,  and  that  God  had  visited  his 
people*  Nor  they  (in  St.  John’s  Gospel) 
who,  reflecting  upon  another  great  miracle 
(feeding  multitudes  with  five  loaves  and 
two  little  pickled  fishes),  brake  out  into  this 
confession,  This  is  in  truth  that  Prophet 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world! 

And  the  disciples  well  described  him, 
who  styled  him,  a  Prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  deed ,  before  God  and  all  the  people." 
He  was  so,  as  having  an  extraordinary 
commission  from  God,  declared  by  vocal 
attestation  of  God  himself  from  heaven,  by 
express  testimony  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(the  person  of  most  remarkable  sanctity  and 
greatest  authority  in  his  time),  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  innumerable  and  incomparable 
signs  and  works  miraculous  (arguments  in 
the  highest  degree  and  to  the  utmost  possi¬ 
bility  sufficient  to  assert  and  confirm  it.) 
He  was  also  in  greatest  perfection  qualified 
for  the  exercise  of  that  function,  by  inspira¬ 
tion  complete  and  unlimited ;  by  disposition 
of  mind  altogether  pure  and  holy  ; T  (ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  continual  practice  of  life  void 
of  all  sin  and  guile  ;  by  an  insuperable  cou¬ 
rage  and  constancy,  a  transcendent  wisdom 
and  discretion,  an  incomparable  meekness 
and  patience,  a  most  winning  sweetness  and 
goodness,  a  most  powerful  awfulness  and 
majesty,  shining  in  all  his  discourse  and 
demeanour.) 

Suitable  also  to  the  authority  of  his  com¬ 
mission  and  the  qualifications  of  his  per¬ 
son  were  the  weight  and  the  extent  of 
the  doctrine  he  in  God’s  name  revealed ; 
it  concerning  no  less  than  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  reconciliation  of  the  world 
to  God;  the  entire  will  of  God,  and  whole 
duty  of  man ;  with  all  the  laws  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  covenants  and  conditions,  the 
promisings  and  threatenings,  relating  to 
our  future  state.  He  did  not  (as  other 
prophets  have  done)  prophesy  about  the 
constitution  of  one  particular  law,  religion, 
or  covenant ;  about  the  reproof  or  refor¬ 
mation  of  one  state,  the  judgment  or  fate 
determined  to  one  nation  ;  but  his  design 
reached  to  the  instruction  and  conversion  of 
all  people,  in  all  places,  through  all  times, 
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to  the  settling  of  a  law  and  covenant  abso¬ 
lutely  universal  and  perpetual :  mysteries 
he  brought  forth  never  before  revealed, 
and  decrees  never  to  be  reversed ;  to  the 
final  doom  of  all  the  world  did  his  pro¬ 
phetical  denunciations  extend.  So  is  he  a 
Prophet.  Such  he  was  in  his  temporal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  administrations  upon  earth ; 
and  such  he  continues  for  ever  in  heaven ; 
from  thence  upon  all  occasions  by  his  holy 
Spirit  imparting  to  his  faithful  people  all 
needful  instruction  in  truth,  direction  in 
practice,  admonition  to  duty,  and  comfort 
in  trouble.  He  is  also  such  by  the  ministry 
of  his  servants,  whom  he  hath  appointed, 
and  whom  he  assists,  to  instruct  and  guide 
us. 

2.  He  is  also  a  King ,  by  many  unques¬ 
tionable  titles,  of  a  great  and  extensive 
authority,  exercising  it  to  the  best  effects 
and  purposes.  He  is  a  King  by  nature  and 
birth ;  as  the  only  Son  of  God,  partaker 
of  his  eternal  power  and  majesty ;  for 
therefore  to  him  it  was  said,  Thy  throne ,  O 
God ,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre :  “  and  as  the  Son 
of  David;  for  of  him  the  angel  said,  The 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of 
David  his  father ,  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  David  for  ever;  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.x  He  is  also 
a  King  by  divine  designation  and  appoint¬ 
ment.  For,  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
(saith  St.  Peter)  know  assuredly  that  God 
hath  made  him  Lord  and  Christ  ;y  and,  The 
Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment ,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man  (or 
as  such.)  He  is  also  King  by  merit  and 
purchase;  for,  he  for  the  suffering  of  death 
was  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ;  he  was 
obedient  to  death ,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ; 
therefore  God  super-exalted  him,  and  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  a  name  above  every  named 
To  this  end  he  both  died  and  rose  again, 
that  he  might  lord  it  over  both  the  dead 
and  living d  He  is  King  also  by  conquest ; 
having  delivered  us  out  of  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  freed  us  from  the  vassalage 
of  sin;  having  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers ,  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  and 
triumphed  over  them  ;b  having  delivered  us 
from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all 
that  hate  US;  that  we  being  delivered  from 
our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear , 
in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all 
the  days  of  our  life .c  He  is  also  a  King  by 
our  election  and  free  choice,  we  having 
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voluntarily  put  ourselves  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  submitted  to  his  command,  and 
taken  upon  ourselves  his  yoke,  and  vowed 
everlasting  fealty  to  him  in  our  baptism. d 
Such  a  right  he  hath  of  governing. 

As  for  the  extent  of  his  kingdom ,  it  is  in 
all  respects  boundless,  both  for  place  and 
time;  it  is  universal  and  perpetual.  He 
is  the  eternal  King  of  all  the  world:  God 
hath  so  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name 
above  all  names ,  that  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bend ,  whether  of  things  in 
heaven  or  things  upon  earth ,  or  things  under 
the  earth.'  To  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne , 
and  to  the  Lamb ,  by  every  creature  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  in  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
are  jointly  to  be  ascribed  the  blessing,  and 
the  honour,  and  the  glory,  and  the  power , 
for  ever  and  for  ever.1  He  is  constituted 
uTigxvu  Txffn;  u?/Cvs,  above  all  rule,  and  au¬ 
thority,  and  domination,  and  every  name 
that  is  named ,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
in  that  which  is  to  come:  it  is  his  just  title 
and  proper  badge,  The  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords;*  to  whom  all  nations  are 
vassals,  yea  all  creatures  are  subject  and 
tributary.  But  he  in  especial  manner  is 
King  over  his  church ;  that  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  he  hath  especially  purchased  to 
himself  by  his  merits  and  blood ;  whom  he 
hath  subdued  to  his  obedience  by  the  sword 
of  his  word,  and  by  the  prevailing  virtue 
of  his  Spirit ;  that  mystical  Zion,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  God  will  place  his  reign  and 
residence  for  ever ;  that  heavenly  city,  where¬ 
of  all  the  saints  are  fellow-citizens,  and  he 
the  sovereign  Head  and  Governor :  God 
hath  (saith  St.  Paul)  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  hath  given  him  head  above  all 
things  to  the  church.h  In  respect  to  which, 
both  the  evangelical  dispensation  here,  and 
the  future  state  of  bliss  hereafter,  are  called 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Over  this  he  reigns, 
enjoying  all  royal  prerogatives,  exercising 
all  royal  administrations,  and  dispensing 
most  royal  munificences.  He  hath  in  this 
his  kingdom  established  most  righteous  and 
wholesome  laws ;  the  which  his  subjects  are 
by  him  obliged  and  enabled  to  obey.  He 
constantly  defendeth  and  protecteth  his 
subjects  from  all  invasions  and  assaults  of 
their  enemies  (intestine  enemies,  their  own 
lusts ;  external  enemies,  the  devil  and  the 
world.)  lie  provides  for  all  their  needs  and 
wants;  he  supports  them  in  all  their  dis¬ 
tresses  and  troubles.  He  exercises  judg¬ 
ment  over  them;  distributing  fit  rewards 
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and  punishments  with  exquisite  justice  and 
equity  (most  liberal  rewards  to  the  loyal 
and  obedient;  most  severe  punishments 
upon  obstinate  offenders  and  rebels.)  He, 
lastly,  restrains  and  suppresses,  defeats  and 
destroys,  all  the  adversaries  to  his  royal 
dignity,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  good  sub¬ 
jects,  both  visible  and  invisible,  temporal 
and  spiritual.*  Out  of  his  mouth  (as  it  is  in 
the  Apocalypse)  there  goeth  a  sharp  sword, 
that  with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations;  and 
he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  These 
mine  enemies  (he  shall  one  day  say)  which 
would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them , 
bring  them  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me. 
He  must  reign  (saith  St.  Paul)  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feetj  Thus  is  he 
a  King,  endued  with  sovereign  right  and 
power,  crowned  with  glorious  majesty,  en¬ 
joying  all  pre-eminences,  and  exercising  all 
acts  suitable  to  regal  dignity. 

3.  He  is  likewise  a  Priest,  and  that  much 
above  an  ordinary  one  ;*  'SiatpoevTtoa; 
Xurov^yla-,,  He  hath  obtained  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  function  (as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
speaketh)  than  ever  any  other  priest  had. 
Every  high-priest  (saith  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews)  is  appointed  to  offer  gifts  and 
sacrifices  A  He  did,  as  such,  once  offer  up 
an  oblation,  in  worth  and  excellency  far 
surpassing  all  the  sacrifices  and  oblations 
that  ever  were  made ; 1  (all  the  fattest  he¬ 
catombs  that  ever  were  sacrificed,  all  the 
gold  and  precious  stones  that  ever  were 
dedicated,  all  the  spices  and  perfumes  that 
ever  were  kindled  into  incense  upon  altars, 
were  but  vile  and  sordid,  were  ineffectual 
and  unacceptable,  in  comparison  thereto :) 
a  willing  oblation  he  made  upon  the  altar 
of  his  cross,  of  himself  (his  most  innocent, 
most  pure,  most  spotless  and  unblemished 
self),  of  his  most  glorious  body  (the  temple 
of  the  Divinity),  of  his  most  precious  blood, 
of  his  dear  life,  for  the  life  of  the  world  and 
redemption  of  mankind ;  for  the  propitia¬ 
tion  of  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world; m  an  oblation  which  alone  could  ap¬ 
pease  God’s  wrath,  and  satisfy  his  justice, 
and  merit  his  favour  toward  us. 

He  doth  also  (which  is  another  sacer¬ 
dotal  performance)  intercede  for  us;  he  in¬ 
tercedes  as  an  advocate  for  the  pardon  of 
our  sins  (If  any  man  sin,  ice  have  an  advo¬ 
cate  with  (or  to)  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.*)  He  intercedes  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  our  services  (whence  we  are 
enjoined  to  do  all  things,  to  pray,  to  give 

•  Ileb.  via.  6, — rxt 
i  Col.  ii.  15.  1  Rev.  xix.  15 ;  Tsai.  ii.  9 ;  Matt. 

XXV.  31  ;  i.dkc  xix.  27  ;  1  Cor.  XV.  25.  k  Heb.  iii.  1 ; 
viii.  3.  1  1  Pet.  i.  18 ;  Heb.  ix.  9.  "  Heb.  vu.  26, 

27;  x.  10,  5;  ix.12;  Epli.  v.  2 ;  John  x.  16 ;  vi.  51 ; 

1  John  ii.  2.  "  1  John  ii.  1  ;  1  Tim  ii.  5;  John 

xiv.  13,  xv.  16;  xvi  23,  24;  Eph.  v.  20;  Ileb.  v.  7. 
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thanks  in  his  name;)  for  the  granting  our 
requests;  for  grace  and  assistance;  for  com¬ 
fort  and  reicard;  for  all  spiritual  blessings 
and  advantages  to  be  conferred  upon  us ; 0 
he  thus  pursuing  the  work  of  salvation  by 
his  propitiatory  sacrifice  begun  for  us ; 
whence,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith, 
he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that 
by  him  come  to  God ,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us.v 

He  doth  also  perform  the  priestly  func¬ 
tion  of  blessing.  Blessing  the  people  in 
God’s  name,  and  blessing  God  in  the 
people’s  behalf ;  as  did  that  illustrious  type 
of  him,  Melchizedek:  ( Blessed ,  said  he,  be 
Abraham  of  the  most  high  God ,  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth;  and  blessed  be  the  most 
high  God ,  which  hath  delivered  thine  ene¬ 
mies  into  thy  hand.'* )  So  hath  Jesus  effec¬ 
tually  pronounced  all  joy  and  happiness  to 
his  faithful  people :  he  pronounced  blessed¬ 
ness  to  them  in  his  sermons ;  he  blessed 
his  disciples  at  his  parting :  Lifting  up  his 
hands ,  he  blessed  them ,  saith  St.  Luke ;  God 
in  him  (saith  St.  Paul)  hath  blessed  us  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  pluces 
(or  in  heavenly  things;)  and,  God  (saith 
St.  Peter)  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus, 
sent  him  to  bless  us  in  turning  every  one  of 
us  from  his  iniquity  :r  and  at  the  last  day 
he  will  utter  that  comfortable  benediction, 
Come ,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  ijou  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.’  So  is  Jesus  a  true  and 
perfect  Priest.  And, 

So,  finally,  in  all  respects,  is  Jesus  God’s 
anointed,  and  the  Christ  of  God;  as  the 
great  Prophet  and  Doctor ;  as  the  Sove¬ 
reign  King  and  Prince;  as  the  High  Priest 
and  Advocate  of  his  church.  And  indeed 
that  he  is  so  is  the  fundamental  point  of  our 
religion ;  which  the  apostles  did  peculiarly 
testify,  preach,  and  persuade ;  the  sincere 
belief  of  which  doth  constitute  and  deno¬ 
minate  us  Christians. 

IV.  The  consideration  whereof  ought  to 
beget  in  us  a  practice  answerable  to  the 
relations  between  him  and  us;  grounded 
thereupon. 

If  Jesus  be  such  a  Prophet,  we  must, 
with  careful  attention,  and  a  docile  mind, 
hearken  to  his  admonitions  and  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  we  must  yield  a  steady  belief  to  all 
his  doctrine,  and  we  must  adhere  constantly 
thereto,  and  we  must  readily  obey  and  prac¬ 
tise  what  he  teaches.* 

*  Heb.  ii.  1,  &c. —  Aitt  tovto  iu  iipuit  *{crixuv  r ois 
uxovrUatri,  fj.rt-roTl  rra^etppvupuv.  Si c. 

°  Eph.  i.  3,  G.  p  Heb.  vli.  25.  q  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
13;  Lev.  ix.  22,  23;  Numb.  vi.  23;  (Jen.  xiv.  19,20. 

'  Matt.  v.  1,  &c. ;  Luke  xxiv.  50  ;  Eph.  i.  3 ;  Acts  iii- 
2G.  *  Matt.  xxv.  34. 
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If  he  be  a  King,  we  must  maintain  our 
due  allegiance  to  him,  pay  him  honour  and 
reverence,  submit  to  his  laws  and  com¬ 
mandments,  repose  trust  and  confidence  in 
him,  fly  to  his  protection  and  assistance  in 
all  our  difficulties  and  needs. 

If  he  be  a  Priest,  we  must  with  sincere 
faith  and  hope  apply  ourselves  unto  him  for, 
and  rely  upon,  his  spiritual  ministries  in 
our  behalf ;  sue  for  and  expect  propitiation 
of  our  sins  by  virtue  of  his  sacrifice ;  the 
collation  of  all  spiritual  gifts  from  his  in¬ 
tercession  ;  all  comfort,  joy,  and  felicity, 
in  consequence  of  his  effectual  benediction. 
Having  (so  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  ad- 
monisheth  us)  a  great  Priest  over  the  house 
of  God ,  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 
in  full  assurance  of  faith.* 

In  short,  if  Jesus  be  Christ,  let  us  be 
Christians ;  Christians,  not  only  in  name, 
in  outward  profession,  in  speculation  and 
opinion,  but  in  very  deed  and  reality,  in 
our  heart  and  affection,  in  all  our  conver¬ 
sation  and  practice.  Let  every  one  that 
nametli  the  name  of  Christ  (that  is,  who 
confesseth  Jesus  to  be  Christ,  and  himself 
to  be  his  follower)  depart  from  iniquity. u 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep ,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant ,  make  us  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in 
us  that  ivhich  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


Jljiss  0nlj)  Son,  Srr. 
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John  i.  14 _ And  we  beheld  his  glory ,  the 

glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father. 

That  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  ftavtyttbs, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  that  is,  the  Son  of  God 
in  a  peculiar  and  high  manner,  otherwise 
far  than  any  creature  can  be  so  termed, 
St.  John  doth  here  (and  in  several  other 
places*)  suppose,  or  assert  plainly;  and  it 
is  a  great  point  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
a  special  object  of  our  faith.  To  show  the 
truth  of  which,  to  explain  how  it  is  to  be 
understood,  and  to  apply  the  consideration 
thereof  to  our  practice,  shall  be  the  subject 
and  scope  of  our  present  discourse. 

I.  That  the  Messias,  designed  by  God  to 
come  into  the  world  for  the  restoring  and 
reconciling  mankind  unto  God,  was  in  an 

«  Heb.  x.  21,  22.  “  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

•  John  i.  18  ;  iii.  16,  18 ;  1  John  iv.  9. 
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especial  manner  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
even  the  ancient  prophets  did  foretell  and 
presignify:  Thou  art  my  Son ,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee ,  saith  God  of  him  in  the 
second  Psalm.”  And  of  him,  that  which 
in  the  first  less  perfect  sense  was  spoken  to 
king  Solomon  (who  as  the  son  and  heir  of 
David,  as  the  builder  of  God's  house,  as  a 
prince  of  peace,  reigning  in  great  glory, 
wealth,  and  prosperity;  as  endued  with 
incomparable  wisdom,  did  most  signally 
represent  and  prefigure  him),  was  chiefly 
intended  for  him,  and  did  more  exactly 
agree  to  him:  He  shall  be  my  son ,  and  I 
will  be  his  Father;  and  I  will  establish  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever  : 
and  again ;  He  shall  cry  unto  me ,  Thou  art 
my  Father ,  my  God ,  and  the  rock  of  my  sal¬ 
vation  :  Also  I  will  inake  him  my  firstborn , 
higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.*  And 
accordingly  it  was,  even  before  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  appearance,  a  persuasion  commonly 
passing  among  the  Jews  (both  learned  and 
unlearned),  that  the  Messias  should  be  the 
Son  of  God;  as  maybe  collected  from  se¬ 
veral  passages  in  the  New  Testament;  in 
which,  being  the  Christ  and  being  the  Son 
of  God  are  conjoined  as  inseparable  ad¬ 
juncts,  whereof  one  did  imply  the  other, 
according  to  the  sense  then  current,  and 
previous  to  the  embracing  our  Lord’s  doc¬ 
trine.  For  Nathanael,  we  see,  was  no  sooner 
persuaded  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  but  he 
(according  to  his  anticipation,  common  to 
the  people)  confessed  thus :  Rabbi ,  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God;  Rabbi ,  thou  art  the  King 
of  Israel A  Martha  in  like  manner  being 
moved  to  declare  her  faith  concerning  Je¬ 
sus,  expressed  it  thus :  Yea,  Lord ,  I  believe 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
which  should  come  into  the  world:  e  and  like¬ 
wise  doth  St.  Peter,  in  the  name  of  all  his 
brethren  the  apostles :  We  have  believed, 
and  have  known,  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  I  St.  John  the 
Baptist  also  doth  thus  express  his  belief  and 
yield  his  testimony  concerning  Jesus  :  And 
I  saw,  and  bare  record ,  that  this  is  the  Son 
of  God.*  Yea,  even  the  high  priest  him¬ 
self  implied  the  same,  when  examining  our 
Lord  he  said,  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Blessed  ?  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God :  supposing  that  to  be  the 
Christ  and  to  be  the  Son  of  God  would  con¬ 
cur  in  the  same  person.”  Yea,  the  devils 
themselves  had  learned  this,  who  cried  out, 

*  Psal.  il.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  5;  Acts  xiii.  33.  e  1  Chron. 
xxii.  10;  xxviii.  0;  2  Sam.  vii.  13;  Psal .  lxxxix.  26, 
27  ;  Heb.  i.  5.  •'  John  i.  49.  *  John  xi.  27. 

t  John  vi.  69  ;  Matt.  xvi.  16.  *  John  1.  34.  •>  Mark 

xiv.  16;  Mutt.  xxvi.  63. 


What  have  we  to  do  with  thee ,  Jesus ,  thou 
Son  of  God  ?  ‘ 

Thus  did  the  ancient  scriptures  intimate, 
and  thus  were  God’s  people  generally  per¬ 
suaded,  about  the  Messias;  and  that  he  is 
indeed  the  Son  of  God,  the  evangelical 
scripture  doth  every  where  teach  us,  call¬ 
ing  him  not  only  at  large  the  Son  of  God, 
but  more  emphatically  the  iyarnris,  the 
darling  Son  of  God;  the  vlU  rb;  uyum;. 
Son  of  God's  love  A  the  u!cs  ixvhvos,  God's 
true  Son  (that  is,  such  most  properly,  in  a 
most  excellent  manner  incomparably  repre¬ 
senting  and  resembling  God ;)  the  <2<os  uiis, 
God's  proper,  or  peculiar  Son;  the  *■{*- 
t ■otIx.c;,  G od' s firstborn ;  God’s  vlos  povoytvks, 
his  only  begotten  Son : k  all  which  epithets 
import  somewhat  of  peculiar  eminency  in 
the  kind  and  ground  of  this  his  relation 
unto  God.  The  relation  itself  in  a  large 
sense,  and  equivocally,  is  attributed  to  se¬ 
veral  :  Adam  is  called  the  son  of  God;  and 
the  angels  are  usually  entitled  such ;  and 
princes  are  styled  the  children  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  all  men  are  said  to  be  God's 
offspring,  and  good  men  are  especially  dig¬ 
nified  with  that  appellation ;  God's  people, 
as  such  (the  Israelites  of  old,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  now)  are  the  children  of  God;  yea, 
God  is  the  Father  of  all  things,  as  the 
maker  and  preserver  of  them : 1  but  all 
these,  in  comparison  to  Christ,  are  such 
in  a  manner  very  inferior,  and  in  a  very 
improper  sense ;  *  for  he  is  the  only  Son  of 
God:  which  denotes  a  relation  in  its  kind 
singular  and  incomparable ;  from  which  all 
other  things  are  excluded. 

Now  that  we  may  discern  the  difference, 
let  us  consider  the  grounds  and  respects 
upon  which  this  relation  of  our  Saviour  to 
God  is  built,  or  the  reasons  why  he  is  called 
the  Son  of  God :  there  are  several  expressed 
or  implied  in  scripture. 

1 .  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  temporal  generation,  as  being  in 
a  manner  extraordinarily  conceived  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  the 
angel  expressly  telleth  us :  The  Holy  Ghost  f 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee;  therefore 
also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God:  so  the 
apostle  also ;  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a 
womanm  (or  born  of  a  woman,  ytvifcitcv  i* 
yuvaixi;  —  ytvt*ftin»  in  some  copies:)  a  ge- 

•  za trot  Ti>»  iz^r,Xt Ti;«v. — Naz.  O rat .  37. 

t  Luke  i.  35, — To  y i»»w/xlvo»  oiytcy. 

I  Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Mark  i.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  41, 34. 

J  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xii.  IS;  xvU.  5.  ‘  Eph.  i.  6;  Col.  i. 
13;  Rom.  viii.  32;  John  v.  18;  1  John  v.  20  ;  Col.  i. 
15  ;  Heb.  i.  6.  1  Luke  iii.  ult.  ;  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6 

Acts  xvii.  29;  Matt.  v.  45.  "  Cal.  iv.  4. 
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neration  so  peculiar  and  wonderful,  with¬ 
out  intervention  of  any  father  but  God 
himself,  is  one  ground  of  this  relation  and 
title ;  he  therein  excelling  the  common  sort 
of  men.* 

2.  Christ  also  may  be  termed  the  Son 
of  God  in  regard  to  his  resurrection  by  di¬ 
vine  efficacy ;  that  being  a  kind  of  gene¬ 
ration ,  or  introduction  into  another  state 
of  life  immortal. f  Others  are  upon  this 
ground  called  the  sons  of  God  :  They , 
(saith  our  Saviour)  who  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world ,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead — can  die  no  more ; 
for  they  are  equal  to  the  angels ,  and  are 

the  children  of  God^uiei  sin  rev  WtsS)  being 

sons  of  the  resurrection.1'  How  much  more 
then  may  he  be  thence  so  named,  who  is 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep ,  and  the 
first  born  from  the  dead f  especially  since  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee ,  was  (according  to  St. 
Paul’s  exposition)  verified  in  the  raising 
him.  In  this  respect  Christ  also  did  much 
excel  all  others,  who  upon  the  same  ground 
are  called  the  sons  of  God.° 

3.  Christ  is  capable  of  this  title  by  rea¬ 
son  of  that  high  office ,  in  which  by  God’s 
especial  designation  he  was  instated.  If 
ordinary  princes  and  judges  (as  being  de¬ 
puted  by  God  to  represent  himself  in  the 
dispensation  of  justice,  or  as  resembling 
God  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  and 
authority)  have  been  called  the  children 
of  the  Most  High,  in  the  language  of  holy 
scripture  ;p  with  how  much  greater  truth 
and  reason  may  he  be  called  so,  who  was 
most  signally  consecrated  and  commission- 
ated  to  the  most  eminent  function  that 
ever  was  or  could  be ;  who  did  whatever 
he  did  in  God’s  name,  who  represented 
and  resembled  God  so  exactly?  It  is  his 
own  argumentation  and  inference:  If  he 
called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of 
God  came,  and  the  scripture  cannot  be 
broken;  say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father 
hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world, 
Thou  blusphemest,  because  I  said  I  am  the 
Son  of  Godt  t  That  extraordinary  sancti¬ 
fication  and  mission  did  render  him  worthy 
and  capable  of  that  appellation,  far  beyond 
all  others  who  have  for  the  like  reason  ob¬ 
tained  it. 

4.  Whereas  also  it  is  said,  that  God  did 
appoint  or  constitute  our  Saviour  heir  of  all 

*  Luke  i.  32,— He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  God  shall  give  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David. 

t  Dies  iste  quern  tanquam  extremum  refonnidas, 
totem i  natalisest. — Sen.  Epist.  102. 

n  Luke  xx.  85,  30.  °  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23  ;  Col.  i.  IS  ; 

Rev.  i.  ft  ;  Acts  xxvl.  23;  iii.  15;  xiii.  32,  33.  pPsal. 
Ixxxii.  G  ;  xxix.  1.  **  John  v.  35,  3G. 
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things;  did  gice  him  head  above  all  things 
to  the  church,  and  did  put  all  things  under 
his  feet;  did  give  him  power  over  all  flesh; 
did  commit  unto  him  all  authority  in  heaven 
and  earth;  did  exalt  him  to  the  highest 
place  of  dignity  and  authority  next  to  him¬ 
self,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  highest;  yea,  did  place  him  upon  his 
own  throne  ;uid  tribunal  in  his  room,  so 
that  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son ;  well 
may  he  in  that  respect  be  entitled  the  Son 
of  God;T  as  thereby  holding  the  rank  and 
privilege  suitable  to  such  a  relation ;  he 
being  the  Chief  of  the  family,  and  next  in 
order  to  the  great  Paterfamilias  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Of  him  (saith  St.  Paul)  all 
the  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named: 
Moses  verily  (saith  the  Apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews),  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a 
servant,  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own 
housed  and.  Being  made  so  much  better 
than  the  angels  (saith  the  same  apostle),  as 
he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  name  than  they  (they  being  only  called 
servants,  or  ministers;1  he  being  entitled 
a  Son  and  heir.) 

In  these  respects  is  our  Saviour  proper¬ 
ly,  or  may  be  fitly  denominated  the  Son  of 
God,  with  some  peculiarity  and  excellency 
beyond  others:  but  his  being  with  such 
emphasis  called  God's  only  begotten  Son 
(denoting  an  exclusion  of  all  others  from 
this  relation  upon  the  same  kind  of  ground), 
doth  surely  import  a  more  excellent  ground 
thereof,  than  any  of  these  mentioned.  For 
the first  Adam  did  also  immediately  receive 
his  being  from  the  power  and  inspiration 
of  God  (God  formed  his  body  and  breathed 
a  soul  into  it.)  And  Isaac,  Samuel,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  had  also  a  generation  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  miraculous,  as  being  born 
of  parents  mortified  by  age  and  unapt  for 
generation, $  by  interposition  of  the  divine 
power  (so  it  is  expressly  said  of  Sarah,  5«- 
yotfj.iv  tKufuiv  li ;  uuTufiokrtv  UTlgfiuro;,  she 
received  power  from  God  for  conception  of 
seed;"  which  productions  do  not  so  greatly 
differ  from  the  production  of  Christ  as 
man. 

And  how  can  we  conceive  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  angels  should  be  so  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  our  Saviour’s  temporal  generation, 
if  there  wrere  no  other  but  that? 

And  although  our  Saviour  was  the  first 
and  chief,  yet  was  he  not  the  only  Son  of 
the  resurrection  :  There  were  (as  the  Apo- 
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stle  to  the  Hebrews  saith)  many  sons  of 
this  kind  brought  to  glory  ;  and  Christ  was 
firstborn  among  many  brethren  this  is  also 
a  ground  not  proper  or  perspicuous  enough 
for  such  a  denomination  ;  and  indeed  be¬ 
fore  it  came  to  pass,  he  was  called  God’s 
Son  ;  he  was  so  when  he  lived,  he  was  so 
when  God  so  loved  the  world ,  that  he  gave 
him  for  its  salvation. 

Neither  doth  the  free  collation  of  power 
and  dignity,  how  eminent  soever,  well  suf¬ 
fice  to  ground  this  singularity  of  relation  ;w 
for  we  see  others  also,  in  regard  to  their 
designment  and  deputation  to  offices  of 
power  and  dignity,  although  indeed  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  inferior  to  those  he  received, 
to  be  entitled  the  sons  of  God;  and  how¬ 
ever  this  is  rather  the  foundation  of  a  me¬ 
taphorical,  than  of  a  natural  and  proper 
sonship ,  which  is  too  slender  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  him  who  in  the  most  solemn  and 
august  strain  is  denominated  such. 

Likewise  although  our  Saviour  be  the  heir 
of  all  things,  yet  hath  he  co-heirs,  whom 
God  hath  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh)  together 
eidiuened ,  and  together  raised ,  and  together 
seated  with  him  in  thrones  of  glory  and 
bliss;1  beside,  that  privileges  of  this  kind 
are  rather  consecutive  and  declarative  of  this 
his  relation  to  God,  than  formally  consti¬ 
tutive  thereof:  If  a  son,  then  an  heir ,  saith 
St.  Paul  ;y  inheritance  follows  sonship,  and 
declares  it,  rather  than  properly  makes  it. 

Moreover  those  prerogatives  of  singu¬ 
lar  affection  and  favour  appropriated  to 
Christ,  together  with  all  those  glorious 
preferments  consequent  on  them,  do  also 
argue  some  higher  ground  of  this  rela¬ 
tion:  for  how  could  it  be,  that  merely 
upon  account  of  that  temporal  generation 
(which  did  only  make  him  a  man,  of  like 
passions  and  infirmities  to  us,  sin  only  ex¬ 
cepted ,')  or  in  respect  to  any  thing  conse¬ 
quent  thereupon,  God  should  affect  him 
with  so  special  a  dearness,  and  advance 
him  to  dignities  so  superlative, 

ir«V*)s  zai  i^ouria.;.  xai  ^uvclfxiu;,  xai  xu- 

e- irnrei,  fur  above  all  principality ,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named;  angels  and  authorities 
and  powers  being  (as  St.  Peter  says)  made 
subject  unto  him  t*  Such  proceedings  (that 
generation  only,  or  any  thing  resulting 
from  it,  being  supposed)  do  not  seem  con- 
sistant  with  that  decent  congruity  and  na¬ 
tural  equity,  which  God  is  ever  wont  to 
observe  in  his  regard  to  persons  and  in 
his  ordering  of  things. 
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We  must  therefore  search  for  a  more 
excellent  and  more  proper  ground  of  this 
magnificent  relation,  or  peculiar  sonship; 
and  such  an  one  we  shall  find  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  testimonies  of  holy  scripture 
(and  by  several  steps  of  discourse  wre  shall 
deduce  it.) 

1.  It  is  thence  first  evident,  that  our 
Saviour  had  in  him  somewhat  more  than 
human,  according  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  existed  before  his  temporal  generation 
here  among  men  ;  even  as  men  after  death 
are  in  regard  to  a  superviving  part  of  them, 
their  immortal  soul,  said  to  be  and  live; 
for,  even  then,  saith  our  Lord,  all  men  do 
live  to  God.h  For,  before  his  birth  here, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  in  heaven,  and  to 
have  descended  thence :  No  man  (saith  he) 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven ,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man , 
which  is  in  heaven :c  even  when  he  visibly 
lived  here,  he  was  (as  himself  affirms)  se¬ 
cundum  aliquid  sui,  according  to  somew'hat 
invisible  in  him,  then  actually  in  heaven; 
and  according  to  that  somewhat ,  he  was 
before  in  heaven ;  and  by  union  of  that  in¬ 
visible  being  to  human  visible  nature,  he  is 
said  to  have  descended  from  heaven.  His 
ascension  into  heaven  was  but  a  translation 
of  the  human  nature  thither,  where  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  more  excellent  nature  he  did 
abide  before  the  incarnation ;  for,  1  Vhat 
(saith  he  again)  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?d  From 
hence  he  is  declared  worthy  and  capable 
of  so  transcendent  preferments  ;  for,  He 
that  cometh  from  above ,  out  of  heaven,  is 
above  all  things ;  because,  The  second  man 
is  the  Lord  from  heaven .e  He,  as  to  his 
manifestation  in  the  flesh,  was  junior  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  in  truth  was  of 
more  ancient  standing,  and  thence  was  to 
be  preferred  before  him,  as  St.  John  him¬ 
self  perceived  and  professed:  He  that  (said 
St.  John)  comes  after  me,  is  preferred  be¬ 
fore  me,  because  he  was  before  me  I  He 
did  subsist  even  before  Abraham  w  as  born, 
whence  without  absurdity  he  could  affirm, 
that  he  and  Abraham  had  interviews  and 
intercourse  together ;  so  he  discoursed  with 
the  Jews:  Thou  art  not  (said  they)  yet  fifty 
years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ts 
he  replied ;  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you , 
Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  This  saying 
did  seem  very  absurd  to  them,  and  so  of¬ 
fended  them,  that  they  took  up  stones  to 
cast  at  him ;  not  apprehending  the  mystery 
couched  in  his  words,  and  that  he  had 
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another  nature,  different  from  that  which 
appeared  to  them,  according  to  which  that 
saying  of  his  was  verified.  Yea,  further,  he 
had  a  subsistence  and  a  glory  before  the 
world  had  a  being;  for  thus  he  prays: 
And  now ,  Father ,  glorify  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee * 
before  the  world  was; h  glory  (that  is,  a  most 
honourable  state  of  being,  and  excellent 
perfection)  was  not  only  destinated  to  him, 
but  he  really  had  it,  and  enjoyed  it  with 
God,  before  the  world  was. 

2.  Necessary  indeed  it  was,  that  he  should 
exist  before  the  world,  for  that,  secondly, 
God  by  him  made  the  world,  and  for  that 
he  made  the  world  himself:  God  (saith  St. 
Paul)  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ ; ' 
and,  By  him  (saith  the  Apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews)  God  made  the  worlds  (or  the  ages, 
mis  aiuva;,  that  is,  all  things  which  ever 
at  any  time  did  subsist;  those  very  ages, 
which  the  same  apostle  saith  we  believe  to 
have  been  framed  by  the  word  of  God.)  By 
him  (saith  St.  John  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel)  were  all  things  made ,  and  without 
him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made  A  3<’ 
aurou,  that  is,  by  him,  not  5/  avrev,  for  him 
only:  to  exclude  that  ungrammatical  mis¬ 
interpretation,  St.  Paul  joineth  both  those 
notions  together;  vet  crcinret  S/’  aurou,  xa'i  tis 
aurev  ixrirrui,  All  things  (saith  he)  were 
made  by  him,  and  for  him : k  as  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  restriction  or  exception  of  matters 
created  by  him,  he  particularly  reekoneth 
what  things  were  made  by  him :  By  him 
(saith  St.  Paul)  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth ;  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principa¬ 
lities,  or  powers,  all  things  were  created  by 
him,  and  for  him :  he  was  not  only  (as  some 
heterodox  interpreters  would  expound  it) 
to  create  a  new  moral  and  figurative  world ; 
he  should  not  only  restore  and  reform  man¬ 
kind,  but  he  of  old  did  truly  and  properly 
give  being  to  all  things;  and  among  those 
things,  he  even  created  angels,  all  things 
in  heaven;  beings  unto  which  that  meta¬ 
phorical  creation  of  men  here  doth  not 
extend  or  anywise  appertain  ;  he  therefore 
consequently,  as  St.  Paul  subjoins,  irrlrgo 
*ravrur ,  doth  exist  before  all  things;  as  the 
cause  must  necessarily  in  nature  precede 
the  effect. 

3.  He  did  indeed  (to  ascend  yet  higher, 
even  to  the  top)  exist  from  all  eternity :  for 
he  is  called  absolutely  the  beginning, 
which  excludes  all  time  previous  to  his  ex¬ 
istence;  he  is  Styled  ‘ru.ext  xrirtvf. 
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the  firstborn  of  every  creature ,'  (or  rather 
born  before  all  the  creation,  as  -rourif  pe u 
rTv,  signifies,  he  was  before  me,  in  St.  John.) 
He  is  the  Word,  which  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;m  that  is,  before  any  time  conceivable, 
and  consequently  from  eternity.  He  is 
called  the  eternal  life .-  The  life  (saith  St. 
John  in  his  first  Epistle;  the  life;  that  is 
another  name,  frequently  attributed  to 
Christ,  especially  by  that  apostle ;  the  life) 
was  manifested,  and  we  did  see  it ;  and  we 
bear  witness,  and  show  that  eternal  life , 
which  was  with  the  Father  («  Xoyas  ■rfs 
«Uv,  the  Word  teas  with  God;"  and  n 
n*  -rov  the  life  was  with  the  Fa¬ 

ther,  are,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  thing.) 
And  more  explicitly  in  the  same  Epistle: 
We  are  (saith  St.  John)  in  him  that  is  true, 
in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  the  true  God , 
and  the  eternal  life .°  Hence  is  he  frequently 
in  the  Apocalypse  styled  the  first  and  the 
last,  the  beginning  and  the  end ,  Alpha  and 
Omega ;  he  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  ;p 
which  phrases  do  commonly  express  the 
eternity  and  immortality  proper  to  God; 
as  in  that  of  Isaiah :  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  King  of  Israel ,  and  his  Redeemer  the 
Lord  of  hosts :  I  am  the  first ,  and  I  am  the 
last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God.<i  The 
same  is  signified  by  that  elogy  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews :  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yes¬ 
terday,  to  day ,  and  for  ever ; r  (that  is,  who 
is  eternally  immutable.)  That  apostle  also 
implies  the  same,  when  he  saith,  that  Mel- 
chizedek  represented  and  resembled  the 
Son  of  God,  as  having  pin 
fjLr,nn  ^coyii  t’i  Xo;,  neither  beginning  of  days, 
nor  end  of  life:  ’  Melehizedek  in  a  typical 
or  mystical  way,  our  Lord  in  a  real  and 
proper  sense,  was  such  ;  beginningless  and 
endless  in  his  existence.  And  the  prophet 
Micah  seems  to  have  taught  the  same,  say¬ 
ing  of  him  (of  him  that  should  come  out  of 
Bethlehem,  to  be  ruler  in  Israel),  that  his 
goings  forth  have  been  from  old,  even  from 
everlasting,  *  (or  from  the  days  of  eternity.) 
His  eternity  is,  however,  necessarily  de- 
ducible  from  that  which  is  by  St.  John,  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  so 
plainly  affirmed  of  him,  that  he  made  the 
world,  that  he  made  the  ages,  that  he  made 
all  things;  for  if  he  made  the  world,  he 
was  before  the  foundations  of  the  world, 
which  phrase  denotes  eternity;  if  he  made 
the  ages,  he  must  be  before  all  ages :  if  all 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  nothing  can 
make  itself,  then  necessarily  he  was  un- 
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made ;  and  being  unmade,  he  necessarily 
must  be  eternal ;  for  what  at  any  time  did 
not  exist,  can  never,  without  being  made, 
come  to  exist.  His  eternity  also  may  be 
strongly  inferred  from  his  being  called  the 
word,  the  wisdom ,  and  the  power  of  God;u 
for  if  he  were  not  eternal,  i?»  cc^u.  xatgog,  ors 
XUV*  rovruv  i  0ii;,  there  was  a  time  when 
God  wanted  these;'  when  he  was  without 
mental  speech,  or  understanding;  when  he 
was  not  wise,  when  he  was  not  powerful; 
as  St.  Athanasius  argues.  It  therefore 
doth  with  sufficient  evidence  appear  from 
scripture,  that  our  Saviour  had  a  being 
before  his  temporal  birth,  and  that  before 
all  creatures,  yea  even  from  eternity.  Fur¬ 
thermore, 

4.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it  follows, 
that  his  being  was  absolutely  divine.  If  he 
was  no  creature,  if  author  of  all  creatures, 
if  eternally  subsistent,  then  assuredly  he  is 
God;  that  state, that  action,  that  property, 
are  incommunicably  peculiar  unto  God :  on¬ 
ly  God  is  o  «»,  being  of  himself  originally 
and  independently ;  only  God  is  the  creator 
of  all  things  (He  that  made  all  things  is 
God,  saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews ;) 
only  God  hath  immortality  (or  eternity), 
saith  St.  Paul ;  *  no  epithet  or  attribute  is 
more  proper  to  God,  than  that  aicuv/og  &zog,  j 
God  eternal Hence  is  our  Lord  said  by 
St.  Paul,  before  he  did  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  became  like  unto  men, 
to  have  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God,  not 
deeming  it  robbery  to  be  equal  to  God,y  (or 
to  have  a  subsistence  in  duration  and  per¬ 
fection  equal  to  God;)  so  that  as  he  was 
after  his  incarnation  truly  man,  partaker  of 
human  nature,  affections,  and  properties  ; 
so  before  it  he  was  truly  God,  partaking 
the  divine  essence  and  attributes.  Thence 
is  he  often  in  the  scriptures  absolutely  and 
directly  named  God ;  God  in  the  most  pro¬ 
per  and  most  high  sense  :  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God,1  saith  St.  John  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  (the  place 
where  he  is  most  likely  to  speak  with  the 
least  ambiguity  or  darkness;)  the  same 
Word,  which  was  in  time  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  did  before  all  time  exist 
with  God,  and  was  God.  God  (saith  St. 
Paul)  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified 
in  the  Spirit, seen  of  angels , preached  among 
the  Gentiles,  believed  upon  in  the  world,  as¬ 
sumed  up  into  glory  :  •  of  which  propositions 
it  is  evident  that  Christ  is  the  subject,  and 
by  consequence  he  is  there  named  God. 
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God  is  also  by  St.  Paul  said  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  church  with  his  own  blood;  who 
did  that,  but  he  that  also  was  man,  even 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  St.  Thomas,  upon 
his  conviction  of  our  Saviour’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  did  express  his  faith  upon  him  by 
crying  out,  My  Lord  and  my  God;c  which 
acknowledgment  our  Saviour  accepted  and 
approved  as  a  proper  testimony  of  that 
faith.  (He  permits  him  to  say  it,  or  rather 
he  accepts  it,  not  hindering  him,  saith  St. 
Athanasius.*)  St.  Paul  calls  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  at  the  resurrection,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. d  To  the  Son  (as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  interpreteth  it)  it  was  said  in  the 
Psalm  (Psal.  xlv.  7),  Thy  throne,  O  God , 
is  for  ever  and  ever;  the  sceptre  of  thy  king¬ 
dom  is  a  right  sceptre.  We  are  (saith  St. 
John)  in  the  true  one ,  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  this  he  (•»«;)  is  the  true  God,  and 
life  eternal ;  no  false,  no  metaphorical,  no 
temporary  God,  but  the  very  true  God, 
the  supreme  eternal  God.  Out  of  whom 
(saith  St.  Paul,  recounting  the  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  nation),  as  concerning  the 
flesh  (or  according  to  his  humanity),  Christ 
came ,  who  is  overall ,  God  blessed  for  ever  ;e 
l  Ivi  Tavruv  ods,  the  God  over  all;  the  so¬ 
vereign  God  and  Lord  of  all  things  ;f  the 
Most  High ;  God  blessed  for  ever;  the  l  J- 
Xoyvris,  which  is  a  characteristical  title  or 
special  attribute  of  God  in  the  style  of  the 
scriptures,  and  according  to  the  common 
use  of  the  Jews.f  Yea,  even  of  old,  Isaiah 
foretold  of  the  child  which  should  be  born , 
of  the  son  which  should  be  given  to  us,  that 
his  name  should  be  called  (that  is,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  manner  of  speaking,  that  he 
should  really  be,  or  however  that  he  truly 
should  be  called )  the  Mighty  God,  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

In  these  places  more  clearly  and  imme¬ 
diately,  in  many  other  places  obliquely  and 
according  to  fair  consequence,  in  many 
more  probably,  our  Saviour  is  called  God, 
God  absolutely  without  any  interpretative 
restriction  or  diminution/  And  seeing  the 
holy  scripture  is  so  careful  of  yielding  oc¬ 
casion  to  conceive  more  Gods  than  one ; 
seeing  it  is  so  strict  in  exacting  the  belief, 
worship,  and  obedience  of  one  only  God, 
absolutely  such;  may  we  not  well  infer 

*  "ZvyrMU  As ytiy,  xx. i  [jmXXov  xxc$!%tT xi,  fxr,  xuXCx r* 
xlrov — Ainu.  Orat.  3,  contra  Ar.  p.  394. 

t  Utrosque  Dei  appellatione  significant  Spiritus  ct 
cum  qui  ungitur  Filiuin,  et  euin  qui  ungit,  iii  est  I’a- 

trem .—  Iren.  iii.  6. - Rev.  v.  13,  r« v  xr.xfxx,  (where 

by  the  way  seeing  all  creatures  worship  him,  he  is 
excluded  from  being  a  creature.) 

>>  Acts  XX.  28.  e  John  xx.  28.  4  Tit.  ii.  13  ; 

Heb.  ii.  8  i  1  John.  v.  20.  •  Kom.  ix.  5.  <  Mark 

xiv.  61  ;  Horn.  i.  23  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  Isa.  ix.  6.  «  /  Irfe 

i  John  iii.  16j  Gal.  i.  1,  12;  Jude  4;  Iso.  xxxv.  4. 
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with  St.  Irenseus,  Now  fsaith  he)  speaking 
indeed  concerning  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whom  the  Gnostics  did  not 
acknowledge  to  be  the  highest  and  best 
God,  but  in  words  applicable  to  the  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  whom  we  adore ; 
Now,  saith  he,  neither  the  Lord ,  nor  the 
Holy  Ghost ,  nor  the  apostles  would  ever 
have  called  any  one  definitively,  nor  abso¬ 
lutely  God,  tinless  he  were  truly  God:  and, 
Never  (saith  he  again)  did  the  prophets  or 
the  apostles  name  any  other  God,  or  call 
Lord ,  beside  the  true  and  only  God.* 

That  he  is  truly  God,  we  might  also 
from  other  appellations  peculiar  to  God ; 
from  divinest  attributes  and  divinest  ope¬ 
rations  ascribed  to  him ;  from  the  worship 
and  honour  we  are  allowed  and  enjoined  to 
yield  him,  further  show  ;  but  these  things 
(in  compliance  with  the  time  and  your  pa¬ 
tience)  I  shall  omit. 

Other  appellations,  also,  peculiar  unto 
the  supreme  God,  are  assigned  to  him,  as 
that  most  appropriate  and  incommunicable 
name  Jehovah  (of  which,  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  God  himself  says  thus;  T  am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  none  else:  and  Moses; 
Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah  ;h  even 
this  is  attributed  to  him;  for,  This  (saith 
Jeremiah)  is  his  name,  whereby  he  shall  be 
called,  Jehovah  our  righteousness and  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  it  was  by  Malachi 
foretold,  that  he  should  prepare  the  way  of 
Jehovah.  The  name  Lord  (answering  to 
Jehovah)  is  both  absolutely  and  with  most 
excellent  adjuncts  commonly  given  him  ;J 
The  second  man  (saith  St.  Paul),  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven;  the  Lord  of  all  things 
lie  is  called  by  the  same  apostle ;  and  the 
one,  or  only  Lord:  To  us  (saith  he)  there 
is  one  Lord ,  by  whom  are  all  things : k  and, 
the  Lord  of  glory,  or  most  glorious  Lord ; 
(If  they  had  known,  they  would  not  have 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory:)  and,  The 
Jjord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings,  he  is 
called  in  St.  John’s  Revelation  (They  shall 
(saith  he)  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the 
Lamb  shall  overcome  them,  for  he  is  the 
Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings:1)  we  are 
also  by  precept  enjoined,  and  by  exem¬ 
plary  practice  authorised,  to  render  unto 
our  Saviour  that  honour  and  worship, 

*  Ncquc  igitur  Domlnus,  ncque  Spirltus  Sanctus, 
licque  Apostoll  cum,  qui  non  esset  Deus,  definitive  et 
absolute  Dcum  nominassent,  nisi  esset  verus  Deus.— 

Jr cii .  iii.  G. - Nunquam  prophet®,  neque  apostoll 

nlium  Deum  noniinaverunt,  vel  Dominuin  appelluve- 
runt,  pneter  verum,  et  solum  Deum. —  Idem ,  lib.  in. 
cap.  8.  » 

h  Isa.  xlv.  C,  18  ;  I)cut.  vi.  I.  1  Jcr.  xxili.  G  ; 

xxxiil.  1G.  J  Mai.  iii.  I  ;  Matt.  iii.  3.  k  I  Cor. 
xv.  47;  Acts  x.  3G ;  Horn.  X.  12;  I  Cor.  vill.  G. 
i  1  Cor.  ii.  8;  Paul.  xxiv.  9;  Judo  4;  Rev.  xtiI.  14  ; 
xix.  1C. 


which  are  proper  and  due  to  the  only  su¬ 
preme  God;  for,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God ,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve,  is  the  great  law  of  true  religion : m 
Lt  is  only  belonging  to  God  (as  St.  Atha¬ 
nasius  speaks)  to  be  worshipped  ;  a  creature 
must  not  worship  a  creature ,  but  a  servant 
his  Lord,  and  a  creature  its  God.)  And, 
They  ivho  call  a  creature  Lord,  and  wor¬ 
ship  him  as  a  creature ,  hoiv  (saith  he)  do 
they  differ  from  the  heathen?)  But  of 
him  it  is  said,  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him;  of  him  myriads  of  angels 
say.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  the  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength ,  and  honour ,  and  glory,  and 
blessing:  yea,  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  resound  the 
same  acclamation,  saying,  To  him  that 
sittetli  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
be  the  blessing ,  and  the  honour,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  worship,  and  the  praise  for 
ever.  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood — to  him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever." 
Hence  the  throne  of  God  the  Father  and 
of  his  Son  are  one  and  the  same :  The 
throne  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb,  are  in  it, 
saith  St.  John,  speaking  of  the  heavenly 
city  ;  For  the  Son  (saith  that  great  fatliei) 
reigning  with  the  same  royalty  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  is  seated  upon  the  same  throne  with 
his  Father.0 1|  To  invocate  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  practice  characte¬ 
rizing  and  distinguishing  Christians  from 
infidels;  as  when  St.  Paul  inscribes  bis 
Epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  together 
with  all  that  call  upon  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every  place;''  and 
when  Saul  is  said  to  have  authority  from 
the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  called  upon 
his  name,  so  that  we  need  not  to  allege  the 
single  example  of  St.  Stephen  invoking 
our  Lord.’1  Indeed  himself  informs  us, 
that  the  Father  hath  committed  all  judg¬ 
ment  unto  the  Son,  that  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father.'  To  wish  and  pray  for  grace  and 
peace  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
usual  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  to  dis¬ 
pense  them  is  a  prerogative  of  his,  com¬ 
mon  to  him  with  God  his  Father."  lo 

t  ©£0d  ttrn  fxovov  to  rr»o<r>:vvti<rOott.  xTierf/,ctTt  xtkt[a<x, 
o'j  xzocrxwii,  aAAa  boCXot  burToryv,  xoci  xrtef^oo  ©sov. 
Athan.  in  Ar.  Or.  iii.  p.  391.  „ 

%  Ouroi  be  xt1(T[/,cl  A iyovrif  ilveci  rov  xu^tov,  xett  u{ 
xrttrfJOOOTt  A otr^ioovrit  ocvtu i,  n  biotQi$ovtriv  lAA y,vatv  ; 
Idem,  Or.  i.  p.  296 

||  T»,v  rg  yoc £  roC 
to v  cclrov  Ogovov  rw 

m  Matt.  iv.  10. 
vide  Rev.  i.  5. 
q  Acts  ix.  14,  21  ; 
r  John  v.  23,  24  ;  i 
xiii. ;  2  Thess.  ii. 


etTPoe  fiectriXiiccv  (2oc<ri\vjo)v  o  uiof  Wi 
xctOy,rooi. — idem,  Or.  ii. 

»  Heb.  i.  G  ;  Rev.  v.  12, 13  ;  iv. 1 1  ; 
0  Rev.  xxii.  3.  p  1  Cor.  l.  2. 

Rom.  x.  12,  13,  14;  2  Tim.  li.  22. 
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have  the  same  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Father 
immeasurably,  and  to  send  it  from  him¬ 
self,  with  commissions  and  instructions, 
and  to  communicate  it  freely,  are  especial 
characters  of  supreme  divinity,  and  much 
transcending  any  creature,  as  St.  Athana¬ 
sius  observes:  With  authority  (saith  he) 
to  give  the  Spirit  doth  not  suit  a  creature , 
or  a  thing  made ,  but  is  an  endowment  of 
God*  Whereas  also  we  are  often  severely 
prohibited  from  relying  or  confiding  upon 
any  man,  or  any  creature  (as  in  that  of  the 
prophet,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth 
iu  man ,  and  maheth  flesh  his  arm})  we  are 
yet  allowed,  yea,  we  are  obliged,  to  re¬ 
pose  our  trust  and  confidence  in  Christ: 
Ye  trust  in  God ,  saith  he  himself  to  his 
disciples,  trust  also  in  me;  whence  St. 
Paul  calleth  them  emphatically  our  hope , 
in  his  compellalion  to  Timothy;  Paul  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ,  by  the  commandment 
of  God  our  Saviour ,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ,  our  hope ; u  which  is  the  same  title 
that  Jeremiah  attributes  unto  God;  O  the 
hope  of  Israel ,  the  saviour  thereof  in  time 
of  trouble.’’  Hence  to  him,  jointly  with 
God  the  Father,  and  the  divine  Spirit,  that 
solemn  benediction  or  prayer  is  directed : 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  and 
the  love  of  God ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all;”  as  also  a  pa¬ 
rity  of  highest  adoration  is  then  together 
with  the  same  divine  persons  yielded  to 
him,  when  we  are  baptized  in  his  name, 
and  consecrated  to  his  service. 

The  divinest  attributes  of  God  are  also 
in  the  most  absolute  manner  and  perfect 
degree  assigned  to  him :  eternity,  as  we 
discoursed  before.  Immensity  of  presence 
and  power,  then  implied,  when  speaking 
w  ith  the  Jews  he  told  them  that  he  was 
then  in  heaven  ; 1  and  when  he  promises  his 
disciples,  that  he  will  be  with  them,  when¬ 
ever  they  meet  in  his  name;  and  also,  that 
he  will  be  with  them,  to  the  end  of  the  world J 
Infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  for  in  him 
are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge ;  and.  Now  are  we  sure  (say  the 
disciples  to  him  in  St.  John)  that  thou  know- 
est  alt  things:1  and,  Lord  (saith  St.  Peter) 
thou  hnuwest  all  things,  thou  hnowest  that  I 
love  thee:  and  St.  Paul  calls  him  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God:*  where¬ 
fore  since  God's  wisdom  is  omniscient,  and 
his  power  omnipotent,  so  consequently  is 
he.  In  short,  whatever  attribute  or  peri'ec- 

•  To  fjLir  i ’cvr.ee  f  Ziieteti  ri  rpiZixxc.  ev  xriruarcc , 
•id*  xeirLutTee  imp ,  a?J>ct  0t oZ  — Ath.  Orat.  iii. 

in  Ar.  p.  3 M. 

*  Jer.  xvii.  5;  John  xiv.  1.  u  Col.  i.  27 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1. 

"Jer.sir.R.  w  2  Cor.  xili.  13.  *  John  Hi  13. 

*  Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  xxviii.  20.  *  Col.  ii.3  ;  John  xvi. 

30  :  xxi.  17.  *  1  Cor.  1.  24. 


tion  God  hath,  the  same  hath  he;  for,  All 
things  (saith  he)  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine.*  What  creature  without  high  pre¬ 
sumption  could  say  those  words  concerning 
the  divine  Spirit ;  He  shall  glorify  me,  for 
he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it 
unto  you.c 

The  divine  attributes  he  expresseth  by 
divinest  operations  and  works,  which  are 
ascribed  to  him.  It  is  a  most  divine  work 
to  create ;  this  we  showed  before  to  have 
been  performed  by  him :  to  sustain,  and 
conserve  things  in  being,  is  another  like 
work ;  this  he  doth :  For  he  (saith  the  apos¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews)  upholdeth  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power ;  d  and,  By  him  (saith 
St.  Paul)  all  things  consists  To  perform 
miracles,  or  do  things  surmounting  the  laws 
and  thwarting  the  course  of  nature :  such 
as  by  mere  word  and  will  rebuking  winds 
and  seas,  curing  diseases,  ejecting  devils, 
is  the  property  of  him  who,  as  the  Psalm¬ 
ist  says,  alone  doeth  great  wonders.  Parti¬ 
cularly  to  raise  the  dead  is  a  prerogative 
reserved  by  God  in  his  own  hand ;  (for. 
The  Lord  killeth,  and  the  Lord  maheth 
alive  ;  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and 
bringeth  up.1)  This  our  Lord  often  did  at 
his  pleasure  ;  for,  As  the  Father  raisetk 
up  the  dead,  and  quicheneth  them;  even  so 
the  Son  quicheneth  whom  he  will:  and  of 
himself  he  saith  in  the  Apocalypse,  I  have 
the  heys  of  hell  and  of  death*  Especially 
to  raise  himself,  which  he  assumeth  to  him¬ 
self  ;  I,  saith  he,  lay  down  my  life,  that  I 
may  take  it  up  again;  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again  :h 
and.  Demolish  this  temple ,  saith  he  again, 
and  in  three  days  I  will  rear  it : '  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  do,  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  how  it  should  be  done,  otherwise 
than  by  the  divinity  resident  in  him.  To 
be  r-aAioytums,  searching  men’s  hearts 
and  discerning  their  secret  thoughts,  is  a 
peculiar  work  of  him  that  saith,  I  the  Lord 
try  the  heart,  I  search  the  reins ;  and  of  our 
Lord  it  is  said,  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
witness  about  man,  for  he  hneiv  what  was 
in  manj  and  by  many  experiments  he  de¬ 
clared  this  power.  To  foresee  and  foretell 
future  contingencies  to  be  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self,  God  signified  when  in  the  prophet  he 
thus  challenged  the  objects  of  heathen  wor¬ 
ship;  Show  the  things  to  come,  that  we  may 
knoic  ye  are  gods}  This  our  Lord  did  upon 
several  occasions,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Judas’s  treason:  He  knew  (saith  St.John) 

b  John  xvi.  15.  ’  John  xvi.  14.  d  Heb.  I.  3. 

V  Col.  i.  17.  '  Psal.  Ixxii.  IS ;  lxxxvi.  8.  10 ;  cxxxvi. 

4  ;  I  Sam.  ii.  0  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  39.  ‘  Kev.  i.  IS. 

•‘John  x.  17,  IS.  1  John  ii.  19.  J  Jer.  vii.  10; 
John  ii.  25.  k  Isa.  xli.  23. 
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from  the  beginning ,  who  they  were  who  did 
not  believe ,  and  tvho  it  was  that  should  be¬ 
tray  him.1  This,  I  say,  he  diil,  not  as  the 
prophets,  by  particular  arbitrary  revela¬ 
tion,  but  immediately  by  his  own  Spirit; 
whereby  even  the  prophets  themselves  were 
illustrated  and  inspired;  for  it  was,  as  St. 
Peter  says.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  them 
which  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ ,  and  the  glories  that  should  follow. m 
To  see  and  know  God  (who  inhabits  in¬ 
accessible  light)  is  beyond  a  creature’s  ca¬ 
pacity  and  state,  and  yet  belongs  to  him  ; 
None  (saith  he)  hath  seen  the  Father ,  save 
he  which  is  of  God;  he  hath  seen  the  Father: 
and,  None  hnoweth  the  Father ,  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him."  To  remit  sins  absolutely,  he  denied 
not  to  be  the  property  of  God,  when  his 
adversaries  thus  objected  it ;  Who  can  for¬ 
give  sins ,  except  God  only?0  yet  he  assumed 
it  to  himself,  and  asserted  it  by  a  miracle. 
To  save  also,  God  declared  to  be  a  peculiar 
work  of  his,  when  he  said  it,  and  reiterated 
it  in  Isaiah  and  in  Hosea : p  I  am  the  Lord , 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour;  which 
act  yet,  and  which  title,  are  no  less  proper 
to  our  Lord.  In  fine,  briefly,  he  claims  to 
himself  at  once  the  performance  of  every 
divine  work,  when  he  saith,  Whatsoever  the 
Father  doeth ,  that  also  doeth  the  Son  like¬ 
wise .q 

Now  all  this  state  and  majesty,  all  these 
glorious  titles,  attributes,  and  works,  can 
we  imagine  that  he  whose  name  is  jealous , 
as  it  is  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  14  ;  and  who  is  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  name,1  as  it  is  in  Ezekiel  xxxix. 
25 ;  who  said  it  once  and  again  in  the  pro¬ 
phet  Isaiah,  that  he  will  not  give  his  glory 
to  another ;  ’  can  wre  conceive,  I  say,  that  he 
should  communicate  them,  or  should  suffer 
them  to  be  ascribed  to  any  mere  creature, 
how  eminent  soever  in  nature  or  worth, 
how  dear  soever  upon  any  regard  ?  for  in¬ 
deed  the  highest  creature  producible  must 
be  infinitely  distant  from  him,  infinitely  in¬ 
ferior  to  him,  infinitely  base  and  mean  in 
comparison  to  him,  as  to  any  true  perfec¬ 
tion  or  dignity ;  nor  therefore  can  any  crea¬ 
ture  be  in  nature  capable  of  such  names, 
such  characters,  such  prerogatives ;  nor 
can  in  any  reason  or  justice  accept  or  bear 
them.  Our  Saviour  therefore,  unto  whom 
by  divine  allowance  and  injunction  they  are 
attributed,  who  willingly  admits  them,  who 
clearly  assumes  them  to  himself,  is  truly 
God.* 

*  OiV  a*  iroXtXYjtri  Xo'CXo;  cuv,  xet'i  ruv  'toXXSjv,  its  iv  ru 
xiXrru  v^i^ttrUott  rov  bitrirorou. — Chrys.  in  John.  i.  18. 

•  John  vi.  64.  m  1  Pet.  i.  1 1.  n  1  Tiin.  vi.  16  ; 

John  vi.  46 ;  Matt,  xi.  27.  °  Mark  ii.  7  ;  Isa.  xliii.  25. 
v  Isa.  xliii.  11  ;  xlv.  21  ;  IIos.  xiii.  4.  **  John  v.  10. 
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5.  Now  the  whole  tenor  of  our  religion 
(according  to  dictates  of  scripture  most 
frequent  and  obvious)  asserting  the  unity 
of  God;  our  Saviour, therefore, being  God, 
must  of  necessity  partake  the  same  indivi¬ 
dual  essence  with  God  his  Father ;  and  it 
must  be  certainly  true,  which  he  affirmeth 
concerning  himself,  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,1  (i'v  icu.it,  are  the  same  thing,  or  one 
in  nature ;  not  i»t  hruiy,  the  same  in  person, 
or  manner  of  subsistence;)  and  what  he 
again  saith ;  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father ;  and,  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me ; u  by  the  divine  essence 
common  to  both. 

Yet  hath  he  not  this  essence  from  him¬ 
self,  but  by  communication  :  for,  .4s  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  he  hath  given 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.  And  «  »» 
?«{«  rou  6s id,  he  that  is,  or  hath  his  essence, 
from  God,  is  the  periphrasis  he  gives  of 
himself. v  He  is  not  first  in  order,  as  an 
original,  but  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God  (an  image  indeed  most  adequate  and 
perfectly  like,  as  having  the  very  same 
nature  and  essence.)  He  is  a.va.uya<rfi.a.  ck; 

the  effulgency  of  his  Father's  glory , 
and  vij  vvocrciciu;,  the  character , 

or  exact  impression,  of  his  substance .w  He 
is  the  internal  word,  or  mind  of  God,  which 
resembles  him,  and  yet  is  not  different  from 
him  :  he  is  the  life,  the  wisdom ,  the  power 
of  God;  which  terms  denote  the  most  in¬ 
trinsic  and  perfect  unity.  So  the  apostles, 
by  the  most  apposite  comparisons  that 
nature  affords,  strive  to  adumbrate  the  in¬ 
effable  manner  of  that  eternal  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  divine  nature  from  God  the 
Father  to  our  Saviour ;  the  which  is  that 
generation,  whereupon  the  relation  about 
which  we  speak  is  founded ;  or  because  of 
wdiich  our  Lord  is  most  truly  and  properly 
called  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  For, 
if  to  produce  a  like  in  any  kind  or  degree, 
be  to  generate ;  then  to  give  a  being  with¬ 
out  any  dissimilitude  or  disparity  is  the  most 
propel’  generation :  our  Saviour  therefore 
hence  truly  is  the  Son  of  God  the  Father. 
And  that  he  is  so  only,  that  no  other  be¬ 
side  him  hath  been  ever  thus  begotten,  is 
evident ;  for  that  as  no  reason  of  ours  could 
have  informed  us  that  our  Saviour  himself 
was  thus  begotten,  so  no  revelation  hath 
showed  us  that  any  other  hath  been ;  and 
we  therefore  cannot  without  extreme  te¬ 
merity  suppose  it.  We  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
structed  that  all  other  divine  productions, 
together  with  the  relations  grounded  on 
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them,  are  different  from  this:  by  creation, 
things  receive  a  being  from  God  infinitely 
distant  from,  infinitely  unequal  and  unlike 
to,  the  divine  essence;  and  that  filiation , 
or  sonship,  which  doth  stand  upon  adop¬ 
tion  and  grace,  is  wholly  in  kind  different 
from  this.  And  the  communication  of  the 
divine  essence  jointly  from  the  Father  and 
Son  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  doth  in  manner 
(although  the  manner  thereof  be  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  us)  so  differ  from  this, 
that  in  the  holy  scripture  (the  only  guide 
of  our  conception,  and  of  our  speech  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  far  surpassing  our 
reason)  it  is  never  called  generation ;  and 
therefore  we  must  not  presume  to  think  or 
call  it  so. 

But  let  so  much  suffice  for  explication 
of  the  point ;  a  point  represented  in  scrip¬ 
ture  so  considerable,  that  the  belief  thereof 
(if  it  have  that  sincerity  and  that  strength 
as  to  dispose  our  hearts  to  a  due  love  and 
reverence  of  the  Son  of  God,  attended  with, 
or  attested  to  by,  a  faithful  obedience  to  his 
laws)  doth  raise  us  also  to  the  privilege  of 
becoming  the  sons  of  God,  and  doth  mys¬ 
tically  unite  us  to  him,  and  elevateth  us 
above  the  world;*  so  doth  St.  John  teach 
us  :  To  as  many  (saith  he)  as  received,  him 
(received  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  so),  to  them  gave  he  the 
power  (or  the  privilege)  to  become  the  sons 
of  Gocl:x  and,  Whosoever  (saith  he)  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ,  God 
du-elleth  in  him ,  and  he  in  God : y  and,  Who 
(saith  he  again)  is  he  that  overcometh  the 
world ,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  ?z  Of  so  great  importance  is 
the  point.  Of  which  I  shall  only  now  fur¬ 
ther  briefly  propose  some  practical  appli¬ 
cations. 

1 .  We  may  hence  learn  whence  the  per¬ 
formances  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  be¬ 
come  of  so  high  worth  and  so  great  efficacy. 
Wonder  not  (saith  St.  Cyril  the  Catechist) 
if  the  whole  world  was  redeemed;  for  it  was 
not  a  bare  man ,  but  the  only  Son  of  God , 
that  died  for  it.  f  It  is  not  so  strange,  that 
God’s  only  Son’s  mediation  should  be  so 
acceptable  and  so  effectual  with  God;  that 
the  blood  of  God’s  dearest  Son  should  be 
so  precious  in  God’s  sight,  that  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  one  so  near  him  should  be  so  pre¬ 
valent  with  him.  What  could  God  refuse 
to  the  Son  of  his  love,  earnestly  soliciting 
and  suing  in  our  behalf!  what  debts  might 

xcu  v.uue  xotret  ya^it,  rr,v  it  a-l- 
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not  so  rich  a  price  discharge !  what  anger 
could  not  so  noble  a  sacrifice  appease !  what 
justice  could  not  so  full  a  dispensation  sa¬ 
tisfy!  We  were  not  (St.  Peter  tells  us)  re¬ 
deemed  with  corruptible  things ,  with  silver  or 
gold  (no ;  whole  Indies  of  such  stuff  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  ransom  one  soul ; ) 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ,  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish  and  withoid  spot.* 
It  was  not,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
remarketh,  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  hei¬ 
fers  that  our  sins  were  expiated  (no ;  whole 
hecatombs  would  have  nothing  availed  to 
that  purpose ;)  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ , 
who  by  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  up  himself 
spotless  unto  Godb  (who  as  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  did  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  not  to 
be  blamed  or  refused.)  It  is  (as  St.  John 
saith)  the  blood  of  Christ ,  the  Son  of  God , 
which  purgeth  us  from  all  sin.c  And  well 
indeed  might  a  Person  so  infinitely  noble, 
worthy,  and  excellent,  be  a  sufficient  ran- 
som  for  whole  worlds  of  miserable  offend¬ 
ers  and  captives.  Well  might  his  voluntary 
undergoing  such  inconveniences  and  infir¬ 
mities  of  life,  his  suffering  so  disgraceful 
and  painful  a  death,  countervail  the  de¬ 
served  punishment  of  all  mankind ;  well 
might  his  so  humble,  so  free,  so  perfect 
submission  to  God’s  will,  infinitely  please 
God,  and  render  him  propitious  to  us;  well 
might  (as  St.  Athanasius  speaks)  the  very 
appearing  of  such  a  Saviour  in  the  flesh  be 
a  general  ransom  of  sin ,  and  become  salva¬ 
tion  to  every  creature.  The  which  St.  Paul 
thus  expresseth  :  God  sending  his  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin , 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  :  J  for  if  our  dis¬ 
pleasing,  injuring,  and  dishonouring  him, 
who  is  so  great  and  so  good,  doth  aggra¬ 
vate  our  offence  ;  the  equal  excellency  and 
dignity  of  the  Person,  submitting  in  our 
behalf  to  the  performance  of  all  due  obe¬ 
dience  and  all  proper  satisfaction,  may  pro- 
portionably  advance  the  reparation  offered, 
and  compensate  the  wrong  done  to  God. 
Well,  therefore,  may  we  believe,  and  say 
with  comfort,  after  the  apostle:  i’l(  iyxax •- 
mi  Kara  tu*  (zXiktuv  ;  Who  shall  criminate 
against  the  elect  of  Godi  it  is  God  that  jus- 
tijieth  (it  is  the  Son  of  God,  it  is  God  himself, 
who  satisfies  divine  justice  for  us ;)  who  is 
there  that  condemns  f  it  is  Christ  that  died .d 

2.  We  may  hence  be  informed,  what  re¬ 
verence  and  adoration  is  due  from  us  to 
our  Saviour,  and  why  we  must  honour  the 
Son ,  even  as  we  honour  the  Father ;  why 

$  'H  it<rot"xos  'roc.eovfflct  row  ro*TT,*t(  Oecturou  XCroov,  xtti 
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even  all  the  angels  must  worship  him;  why 
every  thing  in  heaven ,  and  earth ,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  earth ,  must  bend  the  knee  (that  is, 
must  yield  veneration  and  observance)  to 
him ; e*  why  by  all  creatures  whatever  the 
same  pre-eminence  is  to  be  ascribed,  and 
the  same  adoration  paid  jointly  and  equally 
to  God  the  Father  Almighty ,  who  sits  upon 
the  throne ,  and  to  the  Lamb ,  his  blessed 
Son,  who  standetk  at  his  right  hand.1  Such 
divine  glory  and  worship  we  are  obliged  to 
yield  him,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God, 
one  in  essence,  and  therefore  equal  in  ma¬ 
jesty,  with  his  Father :  were  it  not  so,  it 
would  be  injury  to  God,  and  sacrilege,  to 
do  it ;  God  would  not  impart  his  glory,  we 
should  not  attribute  it  unto  another.  So 
this  consideration  grounds  our  duty  and 
justifies  our  practice  of  worshipping  our 
Lord ;  it  also  encourages  us  to  perform  it 
w  ith  faith  and  hope ;  for  thence  we  may 
be  assured,  that  he,  being  the  Son  of  God 
omniscient,  doth  hear  and  mind  us  :  being 
the  Son  of  God  omnipotent,  he  can  tho¬ 
roughly  help  and  save  us ;  being  also,  as 
such,  absolutely  and  immensely  good,  he 
will  be  always  disposed  to  afford  what  is 
good  and  convenient  for  us  in  our  need. 

3.  We  hence  may  perceive  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God  toward  us,  and  our  cor¬ 
respondent  obligation  to  love  and  thank¬ 
fulness  toward  him.*  In  this  (saith  St. 
John)  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  to¬ 
ward  us,  because  God  sent  his  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son  into  the  world ,  that  we  might  live 
through  him.  In  this  (adds  he)  is  love  (love 
indeed,  love  admirable  and  inconceivable) 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved 
us,  and  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins.b  Can  there  be 
imagined  any  equal,  any  like  expression  of 
kindness,  of  mercy,  of  condescension,  as 
for  a  prince,  himself  glorious  and  happy, 
most  freely  to  deliver  up,  out  from  his  own 
bosom,  his  own  only  most  dearly  beloved 
Son,  to  the  suffering  most  base  contume¬ 
lies  and  most  grievous  pains  for  the  welfare 
of  his  enemies,  of  rebels  and  traitors  to 
him  ?  Even  such  hath  been  God’s  goodness 
to  us:  the  Son  of  God,  the  heir  of  eternal 
majesty,  was  by  his  Father  sent  down  from 
heaven  (from  the  bosom  of  his  glory  and 
bliss)  to  put  on  the  form  of  a  servant,  to 
endure  the  inconveniences  of  this  mortal 
state,  to  undergo  the  greatest  indignities 
and  sorrows ;  that  we,  who  were  alienated , 
and  enemies  in  our  mind  by  wicked  works, 
might  be  reconciled  to  God ; 1  might  be  freed 
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from  wrath  and  misery ;  might  be  capable 
of  everlasting  life  and  salvation.  Suitable 
to  such  unexpressible  goodness  ought  our 
gratitude  to  be  toward  God:  what  affec¬ 
tionate  sense  in  our  hearts,  what  thankful 
acknowledgments  with  our  mouths,  what 
dutiful  observance  in  all  our  actions,  doth 
so  wonderful  an  instance  of  mercy  and 
goodness  deserve  and  require  from  us? 

4.  This  consideration  may  fitly  serve  to 
beget  in  us  hope  and  confidence  in  God 
upon  any  occasions  of  need  or  distress ;  to 
support  and  comfort  us  in  all  our  afflic¬ 
tions:  for,  lie  that  so  loved  us,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son  for  our  salvation 
and  happiness ,i  how  can  we  ever  suspect 
him  as  unwilling  to  bestow  on  us  whatever 
else  shall  to  his  wisdom  appear  needful  or 
convenient  for  us?  He  that  out  of  pure 
charity  and  pity  toward  us  did  part  with  a 
jewel  so  inestimable,  how  can  any  thing 
seem  much  for  him  to  give  us?  It  is  the 
consolatory  discourse  of  St.  Paul:  He  (saith 
the  apostle)  that  did  not  spare  his  own  Son , 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things ?k 
all  things  that  we  truly  need,  all  things 
that  we  can  reasonably  desire,  all  things 
which  are  good  and  fit  for  us. 

5.  St.  John  applieth  this  consideration 
to  the  begetting  charity  in  us  toward  our 
brethren:  Beloved  (saith  he)  if  God  so 
loved  us  (as  to  send  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  by  him), 
we  ought  also  to  love  one  another .'  If  God 
so  lovingly  gave  up  his  only  Son  for  our 
sakes,  what  (in  grateful  regard  to  him,  in 
observant  imitation  of  him),  what  expres¬ 
sions,  I  say,  of  charity  and  goodwill  ought 
we  to  yield  toward  our  brethren?  what 
endeavours,  what  goods,  what  life  of  ours, 
should  seem  too  dear  unto  us  for  to  expend 
or  impart  for  their  good?  Shall  we  be  un¬ 
willing  to  take  any  pains  or  suffer  any  loss 
for  them,  for  whom  (together  with  our¬ 
selves)  the  Son  of  God  hath  undergone  so 
much  trouble,  so  much  disgrace,  so  much 
hardship?  shall  we,  I  say,  be  uncharitable, 
when  the  Son  of  God  hath  laid  upon  us 
such  an  obligation,  hath  set  before  us  such 
an  example? 

G.  This  consideration  also  may  inform 
us,  and  should  mind  us,  concerning  the 
dignity  of  our  nature  and  of  our  condition ; 
and  consequently  how  in  respect  to  them 
we  should  behave  ourselves.  If  God  did 
so  much  consider  and  value  man,  as  for 
his  benefit  to  debase  his  only  Son ;  it  the 
Son  of  God  himself  hath  deigned  to  as- 
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sume  our  nature,  and  to  advance  it  into  a 
conjunction  with  the  divine  nature,  then 
is  man  surely  no  inconsiderable  or  con¬ 
temptible  thing ;  then  should  we  despise 
no  man  whom  God  hath  so  regarded  and 
so  honoured ;  then  ought  we  not  to  neglect 
or  slight  ourselves :  if  we  were  worthy  of 
God’s  so  great  care,  we  ought  not  to  seem 
unworthy  of  our  own.  We  ought  to  value 
ourselves ;  not  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  proud 
of  so  undeserved  honour,  but  so  as  to  be 
sensible  thereof,  and  to  suit  our  demean¬ 
our  thereto.  Reflecting  upon  these  things 
should  make  us  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
unworthy  that  high  regard  of  God,  and 
that  honourable  alliance  unto  him.  It 
should  breed  in  us  noble  thoughts,  worthy 
desires,  and  all  excellent  dispositions  of 
soul  conformable  to  such  relations;  it 
should  engage  us  into  a  constant  practice, 
beseeming  them  whom  God  hath  so  digni¬ 
fied,  whom  the  Son  of  God  hath  vouchsafed 
to  make  his  brethren : m  by  affecting  any 
thing  mean  or  sordid,  by  doing  any  thing 
base  or  wicked,  we  greatly  undervalue  our¬ 
selves,  we  much  disparage  that  glorious 
family,  into  which,  by  the  Son  of  God’s 
incarnation,  we  are  inserted.  Txvryi;  ov»  tH; 
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tX'Uixvt  xo<ifov  yS».  Let  us  therefore 

(saith  St.  Chrysostom)  show  a  philosophy 
worthy  of  this  honour  ;  having  nothing  com¬ 
mon  with  this  earth.  (In  Joh.  i.  Horn.  18.) 

7.  This  consideration  doth  much  aggra¬ 
vate  all  impiety  and  sin.  Wilful  sin  upon 
this  account  appeareth  not  only  disobedience 
to  our  Creator  and  natural  Lord,  but  enor¬ 
mous  offence  against  the  infinite  bounty  and 
mercy  and  condescension  of  our  Saviour ; 
a  most  heinous  abusing  the  Son  of  God, 
who  came  down  into  this  homely  and  hum¬ 
ble  state  on  purpose  to  bless  us,  in  turn¬ 
ing  every  one  of  us  from  our  iniquities;"  to 
free  us  from  the  grievous  dominion  and 
from  the  woful  effects  of  sin ;  we  thereby 
frustrate  the  most  gracious  intentions  of 
God,  and  defeat  the  most  admirable  pro¬ 
ject  that  could  be  for  our  benefit  and  sal¬ 
vation;  we  thereby  trample  upon  the  Son 
of  God,  recrucify  him,  and  put  him  to  open 
shame.0  So  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
telleth  us,  implying  the  heinous  guilt  and 
sad  consequence  of  doing  so:  lie  (saith 
the  apostle)  that  despised  Moses's  law,  died 
without  mercy ;  —  Of  how  much  sorer  pu¬ 
nishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  whcreicith  he  was  sanctified , 
an  unholy  thing  1 p 


8.  Lastly,  this  consideration  may  serve 
to  beget  in  us  a  high  esteem  of  the  dispen¬ 
sation  evangelical,  and  hearty  submission 
thereto.  Almighty  God  (as  is  signified  in 
the  parable,"1)  after  several  provisions  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  several  messages 
from  heaven  to  the  world  heretofore,  did 
at  last  send  his  Son,  with  this  expectation; 
Surely  they  will  reverence  my  Son:  and 
surely  much  reason  he  had  to  expect  the 
greatest  reverence  to  be  yielded  to  his  per¬ 
son  ;  the  readiest  credence  and  obedience 
to  his  word.  For  if  any  declaration  of  God 
concerning  his  will,  of  our  duty,  however 
proceeding  from  him  (either  by  dictate  of 
natural  reason,  or  by  the  instruction  of 
prophets,  or  by  the  ministry  of  angels), 
ought  to  be  entertained  with  great  respect 
and  observance ;  much  more  should  the 
overtures  of  greatest  mercy  and  favour 
exhibited  by  his  own  Son  (on  purpose  sent 
unto  us  to  disover  them)  be  embraced  w  ith 
highest  regard,  and  humblest  reverence, 
and  most  hearty  compliance.  It  is  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  his  discourse  and 
inference:  Therefore,  saith  he,  (therefore, 
because  God  hath  in  these  last  times  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son),  we  ought  ■npa-xoTi^s 
to  give  more  (abundant,  or  more) 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have 
heard;  for  (subjoins  he)  how  shall  we  es¬ 
cape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation ;  which 
at  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  (our)  Lord, 
and  teas  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  him  ?  1  Taur  ouvZinvixw;  ergipovrs;,  xai 
uvaXoyi^ofxtvot  \xxa0d.ou/xiv  npdv  rov  jS tov,  xa1 

Xx/l Lvfc*  \<runit‘  Continually ,  therefore, 
revolving  and  recounting  these  things,  let  us 
cleanse  our  life,  and  make  it  bright:  so  we 
conclude  with  good  St.  Chrysostom.3 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  thy 
only  begotten  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon 
him;  grant  that  we  being  regenerate ,  and 
made  thy  children,  by  adoption  and  grace, 
may  daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the 
same  Spirit,  ever  one  God,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 


©ur 
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Ephesians  iv.  5 _ One  Lord. 

As  the  name  of  God  (truly  common  to  all 
three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity)  is 
(not  in  way  of  exclusion,  but)  according  to 
a  mysterious  peculiarity  (««t’  oixovepl**,  hi 


"  Heb.  ii.  11. 

n  A cis  iii.  26  ;  Rom.  vi.  22. 


n  Hob.  vi.  6. 
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way  of  dispensation,  accommodated  to  our 
instruction,  as  the  Greek  fathers  express 
it)  attributed  to  God  the  Father,  who  is 
the  Fountain  of  the  Deity,  and  first  in  order 
among  the  divine  Persons ; a  so  likewise  is 
the  name  Lord ,  truly  common  to  the  other 
Persons,  peculiarly  (though  also  not  ex¬ 
clusively)  ascribed  and  appropriated  unto 
God  the  Son ;  who  therefore,  in  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  more  fully 
hath  revealed  him,  is  called  sometimes  ab¬ 
solutely  Lord ,  sometimes  the  Lord  Jesus , 
sometimes  our  Lord;  to  acknowledge  and 
call  him  so,  being  the  especial  duty,  and 
the  distinctive  mark  or  character  of  a 
Christian:  for,  to  us ,  as  there  is  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  and  one  Holy  Spirit ,  so 
there  is,  as  St.  Paul  here  in  my  text  doth 
say,  one  Lord.  And  otherwhere;  There 
he  (saith  he,  there  be,  according  to  popular 
estimation  and  worldly  use)  gods  many, 
and  lords  many ;  hut  to  ns  there  is  one  God 
the  Father,  and  one  I.ord  Jesus  Christ. b 
Hence  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (that  is,  by  confession  and 
practice  to  acknowledge  him  our  Lord)  gives 
a  periphrasis,  or  description  of  a  Christian 
(To  the  church  of  God  that  is  in  Corinth, 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  call  to  he  saints 
together  with  all  that  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every  place 
that  is,  together  with  all  Christians  every 
where ;  so  doth  St.  Paul  inscribe  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;)  whence,  No 
man  (saith  he  in  the  same  Epistle)  can 
cull  Jesus  Lord,  hut  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; ll 
that  is,  no  man  can  heartily  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity  without  the  gracious  assistance  of 
God’s  holy  Spirit.  The  reason  of  which 
appellation  being  so  peculiarly  attributed 
unto  Christ,  may  be,  for  that,  beside  the 
natural  right  unto  dominion  over  us,  ne¬ 
cessarily  appertaining  to  him  as  our  God, 
who  hath  made  us,  and  doth  preserve  us, 
there  are  divers  other  respects  and  grounds 
supervenient,  and  accruing  to  him  from 
what  he  bath  undertaken,  performed,  and 
undergone  for  us,  in  spontaneous  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  his  Father,  upon  which 
also  the  title  of  Lord  is  due  unto  him:  the 
which  to  declare  first,  then  to  apply  them 
unto  our  practice,  shall  be  the  subject  and 
scope  of  our  present  Discourse. 

In  whatsoever  notion  we  take  the  word 
Lord,  either  as  a  prince  over  subjects,  or 
as  a  master  over  servants,  or  as  an  owner 
of  goods,  or  as  a  preceptor  and  president 
over  disciples,  or  as  a  leader  and  captain 

*  Luke  ii.  Il/Of  irn  Xtirrof,  K Cqio(. 

®  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  G.  c  1  Cor.  i.  2  ;  Acts  ix.  1 1. 

d  1  Cor.  xii.  3. 
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to  followers,  or  as  a  person  singularly  emi¬ 
nent  above  inferiors,  he  is  according  to  all 
such  notions  truly  our  Lord. 

According  to  whatever  capacity  we  dis¬ 
tinctively  or  abstractively  consider  him, 
either  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  as  the  Son 
of  man,  or  as  (jointly  God  and 

man,  united  in  one  person),  as  Jesus  our 
Saviour,  as  the  Christ  of  God,  he  is  our 
Lord. 

If  we  examine  all  imaginable  foundations 
of  just  dominion,  eminence  in  nature  and 
power,  the  collation  of  being  or  preserva¬ 
tion  thereof,  donation,  conquest,  purchase, 
merit,  voluntary  compact ;  upon  all  these 
he  hath  a  right  of  lordship  over  us  duly 
grounded. 

1 .  He  is,  I  say,  first,  our  Lord  according 
to  every  notion  and  acceptation  of  the  word 
Lord. 

He  is  our  Prince  and  Governor,  we  are 
his  subjects  and  vassals ;  for  to  him  it  was 
said,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever ;  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre. e  Of  him  it  was  prophesied,  that 
the  government  should  he  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  that  of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  slumld  be  no  end;  he  is  the 
King  of  Lsrael,  or  of  the  church,  who,  as 
the  angel  told  the  blessed  Virgin,  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  and 
ever.  God  hath  given  him  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church .f  So  is  he  a  Prince 
most  absolute,  endued  with  sovereign  right 
and  power,  crowned  with  glorious  majesty, 
enjoying  all  pre-eminences,  and  exercising 
all  acts  suitable  to  regal  dignity,  in  respect 
to  all  things,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  us.® 

He  also  is  our  Master,  and  we  are  his 
servants ;  the  church  is  a  house  and  family, 
whereof  he  is  the  oixoistrrorxs,  or  house¬ 
holder:  h  If  (saith  he)  they  have  called  the 
Master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much 
more  those  of  his  household ?  1  (to  vs  Axiaxovs 
aurov,  famulos  ejus,  his  domestics,  or  menial 
servants.)  All  the  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  are  named  of  him,  saith  St.  Paul ;  J 
that  is,  the  whole  church  (both  triumphant 
above  in  heaven,  and  militant  here  on  earth) 
is  his  family,  or  called  the  family  of  him, 
as  of  its  Lord.  Christ  (saith  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews)  is  as  a  son  over  his  house, 
whose  house  are  we:k  He  that  is  called  free 
is  a  servant  of  Christ:  and,  We  serve  the 
Lord  Christ:  and,  We  have  a  Master  in 
heaven,  saith  St.  Paul:  Blessed  (saith  our 
Lord  himself)  is  that  servant ,  whom  his 

0  Ileb.  i.  8.  r  Isa.  ix.  6,  7.  n  Luke  i.  33;  Eph. 
i.  22;  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  h  I  Tim.  iii.  15.  ‘  Matt, 

xxiv.  45 ;  x.  25.  J  Eph.  iii,  15.  k  Ilcb.  iii.  G. 
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Lord  coming  shall  find  so  doing ; 1  that  is, 
whom  Christ ,  our  Lord ,  coming  to  judg¬ 
ment,  shall  find  discharging  his  duty  faith¬ 
fully.  He  indeed  as  a  good  Master  govern- 
eth,  ordereth,  and  maintaineth  his  family 
well ;  furnisheth  and  feedeth  it  with  all  ne¬ 
cessary  provisions ;  protecteth  it  from  all 
want  and  all  mischief;  appointeth  to  every 
one  therein  his  due  work  and  service,  and 
payeth  to  each  his  due  wages  and  recom¬ 
pense.™ 

He  is  also  our  Owner,  or  the  Possessor 
and  Proprietary  of  us  ;  The  Lord  that 
bought  us ,"  as  St.  Peter  calls  him;  and 
consequently,  who  possesseth  and  enjoyeth 
us.  We  are  not  our  own  (saith  St.  Paul;) 
for  we  were  bought  with  a  price:  0  whence 
we  are  become  entirely  subject  to  his  dis¬ 
posal. 

He  likewise  isour  Preceptor,  or  Teacher; 
that  is,  the  Lord  of  our  understanding, 
which  is  subject  to  the  belief  of  his  dic¬ 
tates;  and  the  Lord  of  our  practice,  which 
is  to  be  directed  by  his  precepts.  Ye  (saith 
he)  call  me  Master ,  and  Lord  (lHd.n-Ka.Xov, 
xai  Kuriw,  Doctor  and  Lord),  and  ye  say 
well ,  for  so  I  am : v  and,  Be  ye  not  called 
masters  ( xatr,yr,ru\ ,  guides  in  doctrine),  for 
one  is  your  Master ,  even  Christ :q  and, 
Every  thought  of  ours  (saith  St.  Paul r)  is 
to  be  captivated  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Such,  as  infallibly  wise  and  perfectly  ve¬ 
racious,  he  necessarily  is  unto  us;  such  he 
is,  as  sent  on  purpose  by  God  to  enlighten 
our  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  heavenly 
truth,  and  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  ways  of 
peace;*  whence  we  cannot  but  be  obliged 
to  embrace  his  doctrine,  and  to  observe 
the  rules  which  he  prescribeth  us. 

He  is  therefore  also  our  Captain  and 
Leader ;  whose  orders  we  must  observe, 
whose  conduct  we  should  follow,  whose 
pattern  we  are  to  regard  and  imitate  in  all 
things:  he  is  styled  dfX’iyos  •r'mrtas,  the 
Captain  of  our  faith;  dv%nyos  the 

Captain  of  our  life ;  dpxvyis  rurnfias,  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation;  dovtvoifinv,  our 
chief  Shepherd ,  the  Apostle  and  High- Priest 
of  our  profession  ;  the  Bishop  of  our  souls. 
In  fine,  lie,  according  to  what  St.  Paul 
says,  '>  -rdm  o-gwriun,  hath  in  all  things  the 
primacy  and  pre-eminence  ;  so  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  notions  and  senses  of  lordship  he 
is  our  Lord  ;  *  but  chiefly  he  is  meant  such 
in  the  principal  sense,  as  having  an  abso- 

1  1  Cor.  vii.  22 ;  Col.  iii.  24 ;  Eph.  vi.  9;  Col.  iv.  1 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  46.  m  1  Cor.  iii.  8  ;  I.uke  vi.  33 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  12.  "  2  Pet.  ii.  I  °  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20 ;  vii.  23. 

p  John  xiii.  13.  q  Matt,  xxiii.  10.  r  2  Cor.  x.  5. 
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lute  right  and  power  to  command  and  go¬ 
vern  us. 

II.  Christ  is  also  our  Lord,  according  to 
every  capacity  or  respect  of  nature  or  office, 
that  we  can  consider  appertaining  to  him. 

1.  He  is  our  Lord  as  by  nature  the  Son 
of  God ,  partaking  of  the  divine  essence 
and  perfections :  he  as  such  being  endued 
with  eminence  superlative  and  with  power 
irresistible ;  as  such  having  created  all 
things,  and  upholding  all  things ;  whence 
all  things  necessarily  and  justly  are  subject 
to  his  order  and  disposal ;  all  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  right  and  reason  are  to  be 
governed,  possessed,  and  used  according 
to  his  pleasure.  Hence  is  that  most  august 
and  most  peculiar  name,  JEHO  YAH  (de¬ 
noting  either  independency  and  indefecti- 
bility  of  subsistence,  or  uncontrollable  and 
infallible  efficacy  in  operation,  or  both  of 
them  together  ;  which,  therefore,  is  by  the 
Greek  interpreters  fitly  rendered  K 
and  after  them  Lord  by  our  translators ; 
for  the  word  xiouv  doth  signify  to  subsist, 
and  ku^hs  is  used  to  denote  efficacy,  rati¬ 
fication,  steadfast  power  or  authority)  as¬ 
signed  to  him:  This  is  his  name  whereby 
he  shall  be  called ,  JEHOVAH  OUll 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,  saith  Jeremiah 
of  him:  and,  I  will  have  mercy  upon  the 
house  of  Judah ,  and  will  save  them  by 
Jehovah  their  GodJ  saith  God  in  Hosea 
concerning  the  salvation  accomplished  by 
him:  and  in  the  prophet  Zechariah  he  thus 
speaks  of  himself:  Sing  and  rejoice,  O 
daughter  of  Zion ;  for,  lo,  I  come,  and  I 
will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
hnow  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me 
unto  thee:  v  where  it  is  said  that  Jehovah, 
being  sent  by  Jehovah,  should  come  and 
dwell  in  the  church,  enlarged  by  accession 
of  the  Gentiles:  who  can  that  be,  but  our 
Lord  Christ,  who  dwelt  among  us,  and  was 
by  God  his  Father  sent  unto  us  ?  And  what 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  is  by  infallible  expositors  in  the  New 
attributed  to  our  Lord:  Sanctify  Jehovah 
Sabaoth,  and  he  shall  be  for  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of  offence  ;w  so 
did  Isaiah  speak  ;  and  his  words  are  by  St. 
Peter  and  by  St.  Paul  applied  to  Christ. 
Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  Je¬ 
hovah  shall  be  delivered  ;x  so  did  the  pro¬ 
phet  Joel  foretell  concerning  the  latter 
days ;  and  St.  Paul  accommodates  it  to 
the  salvation  obtained  by  confessing  the 
name  of  Christ. y  In  Malachi,  Jehovah 

u  Jer.  xxiii.  G ;  I!os.  i.  7.  *  Zcch.  x.  12,  Jehovah 
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saith,  that  he  would  send  his  messenger  to 
prepare  his  way  before  him ;  this,  according 
to  the  Evangelist’s  interpretation,  was  ve¬ 
rified  in  St.  Jtihn  the  Baptist’s  preparing 
the  way  before  our  Saviour.  Likewise,  what 
Isaiah  said,  The  voice  of  him  that  cried  in 
the  wilderness ,  Prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah, 
is  by  all  the  Evangelists  applied  to  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  as  the  voice  crying ,  and  to  our  Saviour, 
as  the  Lord  coming :  Christ  therefore  is  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  independent  and  immutable 
in  essence  and  in  power.1 

The  word  Adon  also,  which  more  im¬ 
mediately  and  properly  doth  signify  domi¬ 
nion  (and  which  put  absolutely  doth  be¬ 
long  to  God),  is  plainly  attributed  to  our 
Saviour  :  The  Lord  ( Jehovah )  said  to  my 
Lord  (le  adonai ;)  that  is,  God  the  Father 
said  to  Christ  the  Son,  yet  Lord  of  David, 
as  our  Saviour  himself  expounds  it.a  And, 
The  Lord  (ha  Adon)  shall  come  to  his 
temple ; b  so  in  Malachi  it  is  prophesied 
concerning  the  coming  of  Christ.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  notion  was  it,  that  St.  Thomas, 
being  by  our  Saviour's  resurrection  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  divinity,  cried  out,  My  God, 
and  my  Lord:  in  this  sense  it  was,  that  St. 
Peter  called  our  Saviour  Lord,  when  he 
ascribed  omniscience  to  him,  saying,  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  hnowest  that 
I  love  thee.c  Upon  this  account,  St.  John 
the  Baptist  said,  lie  that  cometh  from  above 
is  above  all  things,  which  St.  Paul  express¬ 
ed!  thus  :  The  second  man  is  the  Lord from 
heaven.  So  is  Christ ,  as  he  is  God,  our 
LordA 

2.  He  is  also  our  Lord  as  man.  by  the 
voluntary  appointment  and  free  donation 
of  God  his  Father ;  in  regard  to  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  his  Person,  and  to  the  merit  of  his 
performances.  God  did  by  gift  and  dele¬ 
gation  confer  upon  him  a  supereminent  de¬ 
gree  of  dignity  and  authority,  with  power 
to  execute  the  most  lordly  acts  ol  enacting, 
of  dispensing  with,  and  of  abrogating  laws ; 
of  judging,  of  remitting  offences ;  of  dis¬ 
pensing  rewards,  and  ot  punishing  trans¬ 
gressors.  The  scripture  is  copious  and 
emphatical  in  declaring  this  point  both  in 
general  terms  and  with  respect  to  parti¬ 
culars:  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  (saith 
St.  Peter)  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath 
made  him  Lord  and  Christ,  even  this  Jesus, 
whom  ye  did  crucify ;  and.  Thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh:  All  things  are 
delivered  unto  me  by  my  Father ;  All  power 
is  given  me  in  heaven,  and  upon  earth:  I  he 
Father  hath  loved  the  Son,  and  hath  given 

»  Mai.  iii.  1  ;  Matt.  iii.  3  ;  Mark  i.  2,  3  ;  John  i.  23  ; 
Luke  vii.  27  j  iii.  4  ;  Isa.  xl.  3.  “  1’sal.  ex.  1  ;  Matt, 
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all  things  into  his  hand;  saith  he  concern¬ 
ing  himself ;  and,  Being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross:  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex¬ 
alted  him ,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  boiv — and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  A  and,  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  set  him  at  his  right  hand  in  the  hea¬ 
venly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come;  and  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him 
to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church  A 
and,  We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of 
death  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  :e 
and,  The  Lamb  ivhich  was  slain  is  worthy 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom , 
and  strength, and  honour,  and  blessing :  and, 
When  the  Son  of  man  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  he  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel .h  In 
which  places,  as  in  others  ot  the  same 
importance,  it  is  signified  generally,  that 
beside  the  dominion,  naturally  belonging 
to  our  Saviour  as  God,  there  hath  been 
conferred  on  him,  as  man,  an  universal  do¬ 
minion  over  all  things  in  regard  to  what, 
as  man,  he  did  and  suffered:  and  that  in 
him,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  ob- 
serveth  and  discourseth,  that  hath  been  sig¬ 
nally  fulfilled  which  the  Psalmist  acknow- 
ledgeth,  and  praiseth  God  for,  in  respect 
to  man:  Thou  crownedst  him  with  glory 
and  honour ,  and  didst  set  him  over  the  works 
of  thy  hand,  und  didst  put  all  things  in 
subjection  under  his  feet)  In  him  also  was 
accomplished  the  prophetical  vision  ot  Da¬ 
niel:  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man — And  there 
teas  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  und  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan¬ 
guages,  should  serve  lain:  his  dominion  is 
an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
puss  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall 
not  be  destroyed)  It  is  also  particularly 
expressed  of  him,  that  to  him,  as  man,  is 
committed  a  power  legislative  ;  I  say  unto 
you,  1  command  you,  is  the  style  he  com¬ 
monly  used :  and,  'The  son  of  man,  said 
he,  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath  ;k  (that  is,  hath 
a  power  to  dispense  with  the  observation 

c  Acts  ii.  36 ;  John  xvii.  2  ;  Luke  x.  22  ;  Matt.  xi. 
27;  xxviii.  18;  John  iii.  35;  xiii.3;  Phil.  ii.  8-11. 
r  Eith.  i.  20;  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  K  Heb  ii.  D.  b  Rev. 

v.  12;  Matt.  xix.  28;  xxv.  31  ;  xxvi.  64.  1  Heb. 

ii.  7,  8 ;  Psal.  viii.  7.  J  JL>an  vii.  13,  14.  k  John 
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thereof,  or  to  abrogate  the  positive  law 
concerning  it ;  which  bv  parity  of  reason 
infers  a  general  power  of  constituting  and 
rescinding  laws  of  the  like  nature.)  The 
prerogative  also  of  remitting  sins  was  given 
him :  That  ye  may  (saith  he)  know  that  the 
Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy). 
Arise ,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk:  and, 
The  God  of  our  fathers  (saith  St.  Peter), 
hath  raised  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  and  hanged 
on  a  tree;  him  hath  God  exalted  icith  his 
right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
to  give  repentance  unto  Israel,  and  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.1  The  administration  of  justice 
and  judgment  he  thus  also  hath  ;  for  he  is, 
aoiepiivr,;  iv'o  rou  &sau  ordained  by  God 

the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead ; m  God  hath 
appointed  to  judge  the  world,  «*  <u 
uoia,  by  the  man  ivhom  he  hath  ordained: 
The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com¬ 
mitted  all  judgment  to  the  Son — and  hath 
given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
also,  on  uii;  dvfyuvou  sirr/-  because,  or  where¬ 
as  he  is  the  Son  of  man : n  so  also  for  the 
prerogative  of  distributing  rewards  and 
inflicting  punishments:  The  Son  of  man 
(saith  he)  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther  with  his  angels,  and  shall  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  work.0  Thus  by  empha- 
tical  expression  it  is  signified,  that  Christ, 
as  man,  is  our  Lord ,  by  God’s  appointment 
and  donation.  We  may  also  consider,  that 
our  Saviour,  as  the  Son  of  David,  and  conse¬ 
quently  by  aright  of  succession,  according  to 
divine  ordination,  as  King  of  Israel  (to  the 
which  all  Christians  are  become  proselytes ; 
for,  huv  Sfsi,  Ye  are  proselytes 

to  mount  Zion ,  and  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ,p  saith  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews),  is  our  Lord; 
according  to  that  of  the  angel  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  He  shall  be  great ,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest;  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  him  the  throne  of 
David  ins  Father ;  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Israel  for  ever  and  ever :  Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  there  shall 
be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and 
upon  his  kingdom  to  order  it,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever :  q  so  Isaiah 
foretold  of  him  ;  and  many  like  passages 
occur  in  other  prophets. 

3.  He  also  considered  as  0s (as 
God  and  man  united  in  one  Person)  is 
plainly  our  Lord.  For  whatever  naturally 
did  appertain  to  God,  whatever  freely  was 

*  Matt.  ix.  6  ;  Luke  v.  24  ;  Acts  v.  30,  31.  m  Acts 
X.  42  ;  xvii.  31.  n  John  v.  22,  27.  w  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
p  Hcb  xii.  22.  Luke  i.  32  ;  Isa.  ix.  7  ;  Acts  iL  3*J. 


(in  way  of  gift  or  rewrard)  communicated 
to  man,  doth  accrue  to  the  Person,  and  is 
attributed  thereto,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  hypostatical,  or  personal.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  by  virtue  thereof,  that  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  became  capable  of  so  high  prefer¬ 
ments  ;  wherefore  most  properly  upon  this 
consideration  is  Christ  the  Lord  of  all  (as 
St.  Peter  styles  him ;)  having  all  things  (him 
only  excepted ,  who  did  subject  all  things  to 
him)  put  under  his  feet.T 

4.  If  we  also  consider  him  as  Jesus,  our 
Saviour,  that  notion  doth  involve  acts  of 
dominion,  and  thence  resulteth  a  title  there¬ 
to  :  nothing  more  becomes  a  Lord,  than  to 
protect  and  save ;  none  better  deserves  the 
right  and  the  name  of  a  Lord,  than  a  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  wherefore  those  titles  are  well  con¬ 
joined  ;  I  am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there 
is  no  Saviour,  saith  God  in  Isaiah  of  him¬ 
self  ;  and,  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  his  right  hand , 
saith  St.  Peter  concerning  Jesus.5 

5.  Likewise  if  he  be  considered  as  the 
Christ,  that  especially  implieth  him  anoint¬ 
ed,  and  consecrated  to  sovereign  dominion, 
as  king  of  the  church :  well  therefore  did 
the  angel  express  his  joyful  message  when 
he  told  the  shepherds :  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people ,  for  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord ;  and  St.  Peter  well  joined  them, 
saying,  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Christ.  Thus  in  all  respects  is  Christ 
our  Lord .' 

III.  Let  us  also  further  briefly  survey 
the  several  grounds  upon  which  dominion 
may  be  built,  and  we  shall  see  that  upon 
all  accounts  he  is  our  Lord. 

1.  An  uncontrollable  power  and  ability 
to  govern  is  one  certain  ground  of  domi¬ 
nion;  he  that  is  endued  therewith,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  submit  to  him,  it 
is  reasonable  w  illingly  to  admit  him  for  our 
Lord:  persons  so  qualified,  Aristotle  tell- 
eth  us,  have  a  natural  title  to  dominion  ;* 
as,  on  the  contrary,  persons  weak  (in  power 
or  in  wisdom),  unable  to  protect  them, 
selves,  and  unfit  to  manage  things,  are  na¬ 
turally  subjects  and  servants.  This  ground 
eminently  agrees  to  him,  as  being  by  nature 

•  'O  TjswT og  (v$  ior/.lv)  xet)  xv^itoreLTOf  vouAf%  rS  ros^ir- 
Occi  btocc.y^J,  txv  lviau.no> ,  c6*%ovtcc  xcctcc  fvJtv 

oL'7ohib*n.— Plut.  in  Pelop. 

Yl»orr,zu  ycif  an  rai  z*l*rrovi  zaret  fCct*  rj/CffOxi  roZ 
Xtijovot.—Cl em.  Alex,  htrom.  viL  (p.  506.) 

To  bvvauiyo*  ^uoru  t •oosoiv  a*%ov  Qi/TU,  zeci  burzo\Ov 
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the  Almighty  God,  who  can  do  all  things, 
whom  nothing  can  resist ;  and  also  for 
that  all  things  are  given  into  his  hand"  all 
things  are  put  under  his  feet.  Hence  he 
is  most  able  to  protect  us  ;  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  his  church;  none  can 
snatch  us  out  of  his  hand ;  he  is  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  to  God 
through  him.v 

2.  To  make,  to  preserve,  to  provide 
and  dispense  maintenance,  are  also  clear 
grounds  of  dominion;  for  what  can  we 
more  justly  claim  dominion  over,  than  over 
our  own  inventions  and  works ;  over  that 
which  we  continually  keep  and  nourish ; 
over  that  which  wholly  depends  upon  us, 
and  subsists  merely  by  our  pleasure  ?  Since 
then  in  him  we  live ,  and  move ,  and  have  our 
being  ,w  since  we  have  derived  all  our  being 
from  him  (our  being  natural  as  men,  and 
spiritual  as  Christians),  and  are  by  him, 
icho  upholdcth  all  things,  sustained  there¬ 
in  ;  since,  as  to  all  our  powers  and  in  all 
our  actions,  we  depend  upon  him  ;  for 
without  him  ice  can  do  nothing ,  and  all  our 
sufficiency  is  of  him ; x  he  surely  is  our 
Lord,  having  an  absolute  right  to  dispose 
of  us,  to  order  us,  and  to  use  us,  according 
to  his  discretion  and  pleasure.  W e  thence 
have  reason  to  render  that  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  elders  in  the  Revelation  to 
him :  Worthy  art  thou ,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
the  glory,  and  the  honour,  and  the  power ; 
for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
will  they  are,  and  they  were  created ; y  to 
confess  and  celebrate  him  as  our  Lord,  for 
that,  as  it  is  in  the  Psalm,  It  is  he  that 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ;  we  are  his 
people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture Thus 
by  birth,  and  privilege  of  nature,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  heir-apparent,  and  consort  of 
eternal  Majesty  ;  thus  also,  as  concurring 
with  his  Father  in  the  divinest  actions  of 
creation  and  providence,  is  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  our  Lord.* 

But  beside  these  natural  grounds  of  do¬ 
minion  over  us,  there  are  several  others 
considerable,  each  of  them,  according  to 
the  standing  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
sufficient  to  found  a  good  title  thereto.  W  e 
(considering  ourselves  as  the  sons  of  Adam, 
in  that  state  wherein  Christ  found  us,  or 
wherein  we  should  now  be,  if  he  had  not 
vouchsafed  to  come  and  redeem  us)  had 

*  Xf/a’TOf  tpuru  K xoci  l2ettri?A b{  cctbiog  uv  ou%  ort 
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attempted  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  our 
due  subjection  to  God,  by  wilful  rebellion 
and  disobedience ;  we  thence  had  forfeited 
the  benefit  of  God’s  favourable  protection 
and  providence  for  our  good :  we  had  be¬ 
come  outlaws,  dead  in  law  (dead  in  tres¬ 
passes  and  sins;*)  we,  instead  of  being 
subjects  and  servants  of  God,  were  become 
(or  should  have  been)  aliens,  and  enemies 
to  God  by  wicked  works,  according  to  the 
natural  blindness  of  our  minds  not  knowing 
(or  acknowledging)  God ; b  in  our  affections 
estranged  and  averse  from  him,  in  our 
practice  opposite  to  his  holy  will  and  right¬ 
eous  laws,  we  in  a  manner  were  got  out  of 
God’s  possession ;  were  in  respect  to  him 
become  imbecile  and  lost ;  we  were  like 
sheep  gone  astray  out  of  the  fold  of  his  gra¬ 
cious  care  and  governance ;  w’e  had  got 
other  masters,  and  were  come  into  other 
hands;  like  those  who  in  the  prophet  con¬ 
fess,  O  Lord  our  God,  other  lords  beside 
thee  have  had  dominion  over  us.  The  devil 
had  got  us  into  his  power ;  we  were  capti¬ 
vated  (or  taken  alive,  as  St.  Paul  phraseth 
it,  at  his  will;  we  were  detained 

under  wretched  subjection,  overpowered, 
and  oppressed  by  him ;  who  therefore  is 
called  the  Prince  and  the  God  of  this  world; 
to  whose  suggestions  it  hearkened,  whose 
will  it  observed,  whom  it  was  prone  even 
to  worship  and  adore.  The  world  also 
(whose  friendship  is  enmity  to  God,  which 
all  lieth  in  wickedness)  had  prevailed  over 
us,  so  as  to  walk  according  to  it  ;c  to  be 
governed  by  its  corrupt  principles  and  vi¬ 
cious  practices;  to  be  driven  by  its  force, 
and  drawn  by  its  allurements,  into  evil.  We 
were  captives  and  slaves  also  to  the  law  of 
sin  ruling  in  our  members ;  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures ; d  being  in  our  actions 
guided  by  a  carnal  mind,  opposite  to  God 
and  goodness ;  swayed  by  sensual  appetites, 
and  hurried  by  violent  passions  to  what  is 
bad:  this  was  the  condition  of  mankind 
generally  when  Christ  came,  and  would 
have  so  continued ;  but  out  of  it  he  came 
to  deliver  us ;  by  the  merit  of  his  blood, 
and  power  of  his  grace,  to  free  us  from  the 
oppressions  of  all  those  usurping  powers  ; 
to  recover  and  restore  us  into  the  propri¬ 
ety,  possession,  and  protection  of  God.  He 
came  to  seek  aiid  to  save  that  which  was  lost ; 
to  save  us  from  our  enemies ,  and  from  the 
hand  of  all  that  hate  us;  to  deliver  us  out 
of  the  power  of  darkness,  and  to  translate 

*  Eph.  it  1,  5.  b  Col.  1.  21  ;  Rom.  viil  7,  8,  9. 
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us  into  his  own  kingdom ,  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness ,  peace ,  and  joy. e  So  that  he 
hath  acquired  us  to  himself ;  we  being  now 
ursoiiro/V/s,  on  acquist  made  by  him,  as  St. 
Paul  calleth  us,  and  3-aos  iU  as 

St.  Peter  speaks,  a  people  ly  acquisition 
peculiarly  appertaining  to  him  :  and  divers 
ways  we  have  been  acquired  to  him,  as  to 
our  Lord.f 

1 .  He  hath  acquired  us  by  free  donation 
from  God  his  Father;  for  God  hath  given 
him  power  over  all flesh ;  God  hath  delivered 
all  things  into  his  hand ;  God  hath  subjected 
all  things  under  his  feet.e  Peculiarly,  God 
hath  given  unto  him  those  who  comply  with 
his  gracious  invitations  and  suggestions ; 
his  sheep ,  that  hear  his  voice ,  and  follow 
him ; h  them  hath  God  given  him,  to  govern 
them  with  especial  favour,  and  keep  them 
with  a  particular  care:  Whom  (saith  he) 
thou  hast  given  me ,  1  have  kept ;  and,  This 
is  the  will  of  the  Father  that  sent  me ,  that 
of  all  which  he  hath  given  me,  I  should  lose 
nothing.' 

2.  Again,  he  hath  acquired  us  by  just 
right  of  conquest ,  having  subdued  those 
enemies  unto  whom  (partly  by  their  fraud 
and  violence,  partly  from  our  own  will  and 
consent)  we  did  live  enslaved  and  addicted : 
them  he  vanquished,  having  spoiled  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of 
them  openly,  triumphing  over  them Whence 
we  rightly  fall  under  subjection  to  him,  as 
accessions  to  his  victory ;  having  formerly 
belonged  to  his  enemies,  and  having  by  his 
mercy  been  preserved :  he  might  justly  have 
deprived  us  of  liberty  and  of  life ;  might 
have  utterly  destroyed  us,  or  have  detained 
us  in  woful  misery,  as  dependants  upon  and 
partisans  with  his  foes;  ourselves  together 
with  them  being  found  in  open  hostility 
against  him :  but  according  to  his  great 
mercy  he  saved  us ;  and  did  put  us  into  a 
capacity  of  a  free,  comfortable,  and  happy 
life  under  him,  calling  us  to  his  kingdom  and 
glory. k  We  therefore  being  subacti potentia 
(subdued  by  his  power),  become  jure  sub- 
diti  (in  right  subject  to  him),  [being  ser- 
vati,  we  are  made  servi ;]  being  saved  from 
death  by  him,  we  according  to  justice  and 
reason  become  vassals  to  him,  so  that  all 
our  life  should  be  devoted  to  his  service ; 
that  (as  it  is  in  the  hymn  Benedict  us )  being 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
(his  enemies,  and  our  enemies  also,  no  less 
in  truth  and  effect),  we  should  serve  him 
without  fear.' 

•  Luke  xix.  10;  Matt.  x.  G  ;  I.ukc  i.  71  ;  Col.  i.  13. 
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3.  He  hath  also  further  acquired  us  to 
himself  by  purchase;  having  by  a  great 
price  bought  us,  ransomed  us  out  of  sad 
captivity,  and  redeemed  us  from  grievous 
punishment  due  to  us.  We,  as  heinous 
sinners  and  rebels,  had  forfeited  our  lives 
to  God’s  law,  and  wrere  sentenced  unto  a 
miserable  death ;  we  had  lost  our  liberty, 
and  were  thrown  into  a  grievous  prison, 
fettered  in  guilt,  lying  under  w'rath,  and 
reserved  to  punishment  unavoidable ;  we 
were  stripped  of  all  goods,  all  comfort,  all 
hope  and  remedy:™  such  was  the  case  of 
man,  when  he  procured  a  redemption,  a 
pardon,  a  deliverance,  and  restitution  for 
us ;  delivering  up  himself  a  ransom  for  us 
all;"  undergoing  a  punishment  for  our 
sins,  discharging  our  debts,  propitiating 
divine  justice,  acquitting  us  from  all  claims 
and  pretences  upon  us ;°  yea  meriting  for 
us  a  better  state  than  we  did  ever  before 
stand  in :  thus  he  purchased  his  church 
with  his  own  blood ;  whence,  as  St.  Paul 
argues,  we  are  not  our  own ,  for  we  are 
bought  with  a  price. p*  In  requital  for  such 
mercies  and  favours  sounexpressibly  great, 
we  cannot,  either  in  gratitude  or  justice, 
owe  less  than  ourselves  to  be  rendered  up 
wholly  to  his  dominion  and  disposal ;  it  is 
our  duty  therefore  to  be  his  subjects  and 
servants;  and  it  was  indeed  the  intent  of 
his  doing  so  much  for  us,  that  we  should 
be  so :  he  did  all  gratis  (most  freely),  as 
to  any  precedent  motive  beside  his  own 
goodness;  but  he  would  not  do  it  fruit¬ 
lessly,  as  to  effect :  To  this  end  (saith  St. 
Paul)  Christ  both  died,  rose,  and  revived, 
that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living:  He  died  for  all,  that  they,  which 
henceforth  live ,  should  not  live  to  themselves, 
but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  :q  and, 
He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  re¬ 
deem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.' 

4.  He  likewise  acquired  a  lordship  over 
us  by  desert,  and  as  a  reward  from  God, 
suitable  to  his  performances  of  obedience 
and  patience,  highly  satisfactory  and  accep¬ 
table  to  God :  For  this  the  Father  loves 
me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may 
take  it  again :  Lie  humbled  himself,  becoming 
obedient  to  the  death  of  the  cross;  there¬ 
fore  also  did  God  exult  him ,  and  gave  him 
a  name  above  every  name :  For  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him ,  he  endured  the  cross ; 
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and  having  despised  the  shame ,  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  glory  of  God:  We  see 
Jesus ,  for  the  suffering  of  death ,  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour:  He  drank  of  the 
brook  in  the  icay ,  therefore  he  hath  lifted  up 
his  head:  Because  he  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death ;  therefore  did  God  divide  him 
a  portion  with  the  great ,  and  he  did  divide 
the  spoil  icith  the  strong ,  as  the  prophet 
expresseth  it.5 

5.  We  may  add,  that  he  hath  acquired 
a  good  right  and  title  to  dominion  over  us, 
as  our  continual  most  munificent  benefac¬ 
tor  ;  by  the  great  benefits  he  bestoweth  on 
us,  by  the  ample  hire  and  large  recompense 
he  pays  us.  He  affords  us  a  sure  protec¬ 
tion  under  him,  and  a  liberal  maintenance; 
high  privileges,  and  ample  rewards  for 
our  service  :  it  is  no  Egyptian  bondage  that 
lie  would  detain  us  in,  requiring  hard  la¬ 
bour,  and  yielding  no  comfort  or  recom¬ 
pense  ;  but  it  is  a  most  beneficial  and 
fruitful  service.  Christ  hath  promised  to 
withhold  no  good  thing  from  his  servants  ;* 
nothing  requisite  for  the  support  or  con¬ 
venience  even  of  this  temporal  life  (for  to 
them  who  seek  the  kingdom  of  God ,  audits 
righteousness ,  even  all  these  things  shall  be 
added ,  or  cast  in;)  but  especially  most  in¬ 
estimable  precious  recompenses  he  hath 
promised,  and  will  certainly  bestow  in  spi¬ 
ritual  and  eternal  blessings  ;u  He  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works ;  to  them 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek 
glory  and  honour  and  immortality ,  eternal 
life'  saith  St.  l’aul :  and,  Being  freed  from 
sin  (saith  he  again)  and  made  servants  to 
God ,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  sanctification, 
and  in  the  end  everlasting  life ;w  a  fruit  to 
sanctification,  that  is,  all  benefits  conducing 
to  our  spiritual  welfare  here,  and  hereafter 
a  life  in  perpetual  joy  and  happiness.  To 
them  who  have  been  diligent  in  performing 
their  tasks,  and  improving  their  talents 
committed  to  them  now  for  his  interest  and 
honour,  he  will  one  day  say,  Well  done , 
good  and  faithful  servants,  enter  into  your 
Muster's  joy:  and,  Blessed  (saith  our  good 
Master)  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  speak  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely,  for  my  sake,  liejoice,  and  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  glad,  for  great  shall  your  reward  be 
in  heaven.*  Now  he  that  is  at  such  care 
and  charges  for  us,  who  feeds  and  furnishes 
us  so  plentifully,  who  rewards  our  small 
pains,  our  poor  works,  our  unprofitable  ser¬ 
vices  (such  indeed  we  must  confess  all  that 
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we  can  do  to  be),  with  so  high  and  bounti¬ 
ful  wages,  him  surely  most  justly  we  should 
esteem,  and  most  willingly  call  our  good 
Lord  and  master. 

6.  Yea  further  yet,  our  Saviour  Jesus  is 
not  only  our  Lord  by  nature,  and  by  acqui¬ 
sition  in  so  many  ways  (by  various  perfor¬ 
mances,  deserts,  and  obligations  put  on  us), 
but  he  is  also  so  by  our  own  deeds,  by  most 
free  and  voluntary,  most  formal  and  solemn, 
and  therefore  most  obligatory,  acts  of  ours. 
He  is  our  Lord  and  King  by  election  ;*  we 
finding  ourselves  oppressed  bv  cruel  tyrants 
and  enemies, groaning  under  intolerable  sla¬ 
veries,  loaded  with  heavy  burdens,  plunged 
into  grievous  distresses,  tormented  with 
anxious  fears,  regrets,  and  sorrows,  had 
our  recourse  unto  him,  upon  his  gracious 
invitation,  offering  us  deliverance,  ease, 
and  refreshment,  under  his  most  equal  and 
gentle  government :  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest  —  Take  my  yoke  upon  you;  — 
for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light :y 
so  he  was  pleased  to  invite  us  ;  and  so  we 
did,  or  have  at  least  seemed  and  pretended 
to  undergo  his  yoke,  freely  submitting  to 
his  government :  we  have  vowed  perpetual 
allegiance  and  fealty  to  him,  as  to  our  law¬ 
ful  Prince ;  we  have  promised  entire  sub¬ 
jection  to  his  will,  and  sincere  obedience  to 
his  laws ;  we  have  engaged,  forsaking  all 
things,  to  follow  him;  to  follow  him  as  our 
Captain,  and  to  fight  resolutely  under  his 
banners,  against  the  common  enemies  of 
his  glory  and  our  salvation.1  We  did,  vug- 
ifutuv  (as  it  is  in  the  parable),  contract a  and 
agree  with  him  upon  certain  conditions 
and  considerations,  most  advantageous  to 
ourselves,  to  be  his  faithful  servants,  and 
diligently  to  perform  his  work :  we  re¬ 
nounced  all  other  masters ;  yea  resigned 
up  all  claim  to  any  liberty  or  power  over 
ourselves ;  becoming  absolutely  devoted  to 
his  will  and  command:  this  we  did  at  our 
baptism, b  in  most  express  and  solemn  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  every  religious  performance  we 
confirm  our  obligation ;  when  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  right  over  us,  and  our  duty  toward 
him ;  when  we  implore  his  protection,  his 
succour,  and  his  mercy ;  when  we  promise 
our  humble  respect  and  obedience  to  him: 
if  our  daily  confessions  do  signify  any  thing; 
if  our  vows  and  protestations  have  any  truth 
or  heart  in  them ;  if  our  prayers  are  serious, 
our  praises  arc  hearty,  our  communions 
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have  in  them  any  thing  of  good  earnest 
and  sincerity ;  we  do  by  them  continually 
tie  faster  the  band  of  this  relation  and  duty 
toward  him ;  he  by  our  renewed  choices, 
and  consents,  and  promises,  and  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  doth  appear  to  be  our  Lord. 
But  let  thus  much  suffice  for  explication  of 
this  point ;  or  for  considering  upon  what 
grounds  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God, 
is  our  Lord :  now  for  practical  application 
of  the  point  thereof. 

1 .  The  general  influence  w'hich  this  doc¬ 
trine  may  and  should  have  upon  our  prac¬ 
tice  is  very  obvious  and  palpable.  If  we  are 
truly  persuaded  that  Christ  is  our  Lord 
and  Master,  we  must  then  see  ourselves 
obliged  humbly  to  submit  unto  and  care¬ 
fully  to  observe  his  will;  to  attend  unto, 
and  to  obey  his  law,  with  all  readiness  and 
diligence  ;  for,  Why  callye  me  Lord,  Lord , 
and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say? c  is  the 
expostulation  of  our  Lord  himself,  imply¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  vain  and  absurd  profession,  an 
irrational  and  illusive  pretence  we  make, 
when  we  avow  and  invoke  him  as  our  Lord, 
but  withal  disclaim  his  authority  in  our 
practice,  by  slothfully  neglecting  or  wil¬ 
fully  disobeying  his  commands:  Not  every 
one  that  saith  Lord ,  Lord ,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  bid  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven ; d  that 
is,  not  he  that  makes  loud  and  eager  pro¬ 
fessions  (crying  Lord,  over  and  over  again) 
is  in  God’s  esteem  a  loyal  subject,  or  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  or  shall  obtain  the  rewards 
assigned  to  such ;  but  he  that,  although 
perhaps  more  sparing  in  words  and  pre¬ 
tences,  doeth  really  his  duty,  and  performs 
the  will  of  God.  Many  (saith  our  Saviour 
again)  siw.ll  in  that  day  (in  that  great  day 
of  final  account  and  recompense)  say  unto 
me.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  in  thy  name 
prophesied,  and  in  thy  name  cast  old  devils, 
and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ? 
and  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you ;  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  ini¬ 
quity. e  Not  only  bare  professions  and  ac¬ 
knowledgments  arc  insufficient,  but  even 
the  fairest  and  most  plausible  actions  done 
in  the  name  of  Christ  will  avail  nothing, 
without  real  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ; 
even  then ,  when  such  actions  are  performed, 
Christ  doth  not  know  them ;  that  is,  doth 
not  esteem  them  his  servants;  the  working 
of  iniquity  rendering  them  uncapable  of 
that  name  and  privilege.  Such  persons  do, 
as  St.  Paul  speaks,  profess  to  know  him  (or 
acknowledge  him  as  their  Lord),  but  with 
their  works  they  deny  him ;  who  are  disobe- 
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dient ,  and  to  every  good  work  reprobate , 
(that  is,  upon  trial  found  bad  and  false ; f) 
they  (as  St.  Peter  says)  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them.e  Do  ye  not  know  (saith  St. 
Paul)  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  ser¬ 
vants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  whom  ye 
obey?h  and,  Every  one  (saith  our  Saviour) 
that  doeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin :  and,  By 
whom  (saith  St.  Peter)  a  man  is  overcome, 
to  him  he  is  made  a  servant,  or  enslaved,  * 
(IthovXurxt.)  It  is  not  what  we  say,  but  what 
we  do ;  not  what  we  would  seem,  but  what 
we  indeed  are,  doth  really  constitute,  and 
truly  denominate  us  servants :  we  not  only 
shall  lose  the  rewards  and  privileges  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  servants  of  Christ,  but  we  do 
even  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  very  name,  if 
we  disobey  his  commands,  being  indeed 
properly  servants  to  those  lusts  which  sway 
us  ;  to  that  devil,  whose  pleasure  we  fulfil ; 
to  that  world,  w  hose  bad  manners  we  fol¬ 
low  :  we  do  but  invade  and  usurp  the  name 
of  Christians,  if  our  practice  is  not  con¬ 
formed  to  the  precepts  of  our  Lord.f 

2.  Indeed  the  consideration  of  this  point 
doth  clearly  demonstrate  to  us  the  great 
heinousness  of  sin  ;  how  many  follies,  ini¬ 
quities,  basenesses,  and  ingratitudes,  lie 
complicated  therein:  the  madness  of  oppo¬ 
sing  irresistible  power,  and  dissenting  from 
infallible  wisdom :  the  unworthiness  of  of¬ 
fending  and  abusing  immense  goodness ;  the 
injustice  and  disloyalty  which  are  couched 
in  the  disobedience  of  him,  who  by  so  many 
titles,  and  upon  so  many  obligations,  is  our 
Lord :  the  abusiveness  of  evacuating  all 
his  laborious  and  expensive  designs  in  ac¬ 
quiring  us ;  the  levity  and  giddiness  of  dis¬ 
avowing  him  by  our  practice,  whom  we  so 
often  have  acknowledged  our  Lord,  and 
vowed  entire  subjection  unto. 

3.  Again,  if  Christ  be  our  Lord,  then 
are  we  not  our  own  lords,  or  our  own  men ; 
we  are  not  at  liberty,  or  at  our  own  dis¬ 
posal,  as  to  our  persons  or  our  actions: 
those  rules  of  the  civil  law,  that  a  servant 
can  possess  nothing  of  his  own,  that  no  profit 
can  simply  accrue  to  hirn,%  but  all  in  result 
must  go  to  his  lord :  that  he  is  reckoned 
nobody  in  law,  and  the  like,  do  most  per¬ 
fectly  agree  to  us  in  regard  to  Christ,  who 
is  upon  so  many  accounts  absolutely  our 
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Lord,  infinitely  more  than  one  man  can 
be  to  another.  We  consequently  must 
not  think  to  have  our  own  wills,  we  must 
not  attend  our  own  business,  we  must  not 
please  our  own  appetites,  or  gratify  our 
own  desires,  or  enjoy  our  own  pleasures, 
or  follow  our  own  fancies,  or  regard  our 
own  profits,  or  seek  our  own  honour  ;*  we 
must  not  undertake  or  prosecute  any  thing 
merely  our  own,  or  further  than  doing  so 
is  subordinate  unto  or  consistent  with  the 
service,  interest,  and  glory  of  our  Lord : 
otherwise  we  do  constitute  ourselves  the 
lords  and  masters,  in  effect  renouncing  and 
casting  off  him :  if  he  be  truly  our  Lord, 
it  is  his  will  and  word  that  should  be  the 
rule  of  all  our  actions ;  which  we  should 
diligently  attend  unto,  which  we  should 
readily  observe :  it  is  his  business,  that  we 
should  with  especial  care  mind,  and  most 
ea-nestly  prosecute ;  it  is  his  advantage 
and  credit,  that  we  should  propound  unto 
ourselves,  as  the  main  aims  of  all  our  en¬ 
deavours.  Whatever  we  design  or  under¬ 
take  of  moment,  we  should  do  it  with  this 
formal  consideration  and  reference ;  doing 
it  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  from  conscience 
of  our  duty  to  him,  with  intention  therein 
to  serve  him,  with  expectation  of  reward 
only  from  him  ;  according  to  those  aposto¬ 
lical  precepts:  Whether  we  eat ,  or  drink, 
or  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  our  Lord:  we  must  glorify  him  with 
our  bodies  and  our  spirits,  which  are  his:  we 
must  not  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  him  that 
died,  and  rose  again  for  us:  since  whether 
ice  live  or  die  (that  is,  w  hatever  action  we 
set  upon,  relating  either  to  life  or  death), 
we  are  the  Lord's;1  we  should  direct  all 
fo  his  honour,  profit,  and  service. 

4.  If  Christ  be  our  Lord  (absolutely  and 
entirely  such),  then  can  we  have  no  other 
lords  whatever,  iu  opposition  to  him,  or  in 
competition  with  him;  or  otherwise  any 
way  than  in  subordination  and  subserviency 
to  him;  No  man  (as  he  doth  himself  tell 
us)  can  serve  two  lords ;>  that  is,  two  lords 
having  collateral  or  equal  authority;  their 
injunctions  will  interfere,  oppose,  or  sup¬ 
plant  one  the  other ;  our  affections  will 
incline  to  one  more  than  to  the  other ;  at 
least  we  shall  be  detained  in  hovering  sus¬ 
pense  ;  our  leisure,  our  care,  our  endeavour 
being  employed  in  the  service  or  attendance 
of  one,  will  force  us  to  neglect  and  disap¬ 
point  the  other :  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon ;  serving  wealth  (that  is,  eagerly 
affecting  it,  and  earnestly  pursuing  it)  is 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  Christ ;  the 
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like  may  be  said  of  honour,  of  pleasure,  of 
curiosity,  of  any  worldly  thing;  for.  He 
that  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  is  thereby 
(saith  St.  James)  constituted k  an  enemy  of 
God ;  and  if  he  thereby  be  made  an  enemy, 
he  surely  can  be  no  good  servant ;  a  ser¬ 
vant  being  (as  the  philosopher  calls  him) 
humilis  amicus,  a  meaner  sort  of  friend; 
who  performeth  service  out  of  good-will 
and  affection ;  like  St.  Paid,  who  discharged 
that  high  and  laborious  sendee,  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel,  incumbent  on  him.  out  of 
that  kindly  necessity  which  he  expresseth, 
saying.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  me ; ' 
or  as  St.  Peter  enjoins  those  particular 
servants  of  Christ  (employed  by  him  in 
teaching  and  guiding  his  people)  to  do 
their  dutv,  pm  u-vayKa<rrZ;,  xXX'  ixceriu;,  not 
by  constraint,  but  willingly:  not  for  filthy 
lucre ,  but  of  a  ready  mind;  or  as  St.  Paul 
chargeth  all  servants,  fxir  tu.n a;  2ouXtutt., 
to  serve  with  good-will,  as  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  to  men .m  It  is  indeed  the  proper  na¬ 
ture  and  the  necessary  condition  of  this 
service,  that  we  decline,  forsake,  renounce, 
detest,  all  other  obligations,  all  affections, 
all  encumbrances,  which  may  avert  us  from 
a  close  adherence  thereto.  Whoever  (saith 
he)  he  be  of  you,  that  forsakclh  not  (or  who 
renouneeth  not,  who  biddeth  not  farewell 
to,  2s  oux.  uTiruje-'.Txi )  all  that  he  hath,  can¬ 
not  be  my  disciple,"  or  my  follower  and  ser¬ 
vant  :  If  any  man  cometh  after  me,  and  do 
not  hate  his  father,  and  mother,  and  irife, 
and  children,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  yea 
and  his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple 
he  cannot  indeed  truly  and  heartily  be  so, 
who  in  love  and  observance  of  Christ  will 
not  readily  forsake  and  lose  all. 

5.  Particularly,  therefore,  if  Christ  be 
our  Lord,  we  are  thereby  disobliged,  yea 
we  are  indeed  prohibited,  from  pleasing  or 
humouring  men,  so  as  to  obey  any  command, 
to  comply  with  any  desire,  or  to  follow  any 
custom  of  theirs,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
will  or  precept  of  Christ :  If  (saith  St.  Paul) 
I  did  yet  please  men  (that  is,  humour,  soothe, 
or  Hatter  them,  so  the  word  i(irxn.  doth 
import),  I  were  not  the  servant  of  Christ  ;v 
that  is,  I  were  not  such  in  effect,  I  did  in 
so  doing  not  behave  myself  as  a  servant  of 
Christ ;  as  it  becomes  such  an  one,  and  as 
such  an  one  is  obliged  to  do.  And,  Ye  (saith 
he  again)  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not 
the  servants  of  men  (or,  ye  are  not  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  man,'1  so  the  words  will  bear  ren¬ 
dering;)  that  is,  ye  therefore  do  not,  or  ye 
therefore  ought  not,  to  perform  service  to 
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men,  absolutely  as  such,  or  with  ultimate 
relation  unto  them  ;  but  when  ye  lawfully 
and  allowably  do  it,  ye  do  it  out  of  con¬ 
science,  and  regard  to  Christ,  as  his  ser¬ 
vants.  We  may  indeed,  yea  in  duty  we 
must,  obey  men  humbly  and  willingly,  dili¬ 
gently  and  faithfully,  in  our  stations,  and 
according  to  our  conditions,  as  we  are  placed 
and  called  in  this  world,  either  as  subjects 
or  servants ;  but  we  must  do  this  in  sub¬ 
ordination  to  our  principal  and  supreme 
Lord ;  in  obedience  to  his  command,  and 
with  regard  to  his  service ;  so  we  are  taught 
by  St.  Paul :  Servants  (saith  he)  obey  your 
masters  according  to  the  flesh  with  fear  and 
trembling  (that  is,  very  respectfully  and  care¬ 
fully),  in  singleness  of  heart ,  as  to  Christ; 
not  in  eye-service ,  as  men-pleasers ,  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ ;  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  soul;  serving  with  good-will ,  as  to 
the  Lord ,  and  not  unto  men : r  and,  Be  sub¬ 
ject  (saith  St.  Peter)  to  every  human  consti¬ 
tution ,  tov  Ku'o/ov,  for  the  Lord  (that  is, 
out  of  conscientious  regard  or  affection  to 
the  Lord ;  because  he  is  our  Lord;)  as  free , 
and  not  having  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness ,  but  as  the  servants  of  God: s 
yea,  Whatsoever  (saith  that  wise  instructor 
St.  Paul,  again)  ye  do ,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord ,  and  not  to  men ;  knowing  that  of 
the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  bach  the  recompense 
of  inheritance;  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.1 

6.  It  is,  we  see  (which  may  be  another 
improvement  of  this  consideration),  not  only 
an  engagement,  but  an  encouragement  to 
the  performance  of  all  duty ;  particularly 
to  the  performance  of  those  hard  duties 
(so  contrary  to  natural  will  and  stomach), 
cheerful  obedience  and  submission  to  men ; 
who  often,  as  St.  Peter  intimates, u  are 
cx-okio'i,  crooked ,  or  untoward  and  harsh  in 
their  dealings  with  their  servants ;  to  whom 
yet  upon  this  consideration  he  enjoins  us 
willingly  to  yield  obeisance,  no  less  than 
to  the  good  and  gentle;  for  that  in  this  and 
all  other  performances  of  duty  we  do  serve 
a  most  equal  and  kind  Master,  who  will  gra¬ 
ciously  accept  our  service,  and  abundantly 
requite  it ;  a  Lord,  that  will  not  suffer  his 
servants  to  want  any  needful  sustenance, 
any  fit  encouragement,  any  just  protection 
or  assistance  ;  who  w  ill  not  only  faithfully 
pay  them  their  promised  allowance,  but  will 
advance  them  to  the  highest  preferment 
imaginable.  No  man  ever  had  reason  to 
complain  with  them  in  the  prophet,  It  is 
vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that 
u-e  have  kept  his  ordinances?  v  No;  the  devil 
himself,  w  ith  envy  and  regret  observing  the 
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benefits  and  blessings  which  the  pious  man 
enjoyed  in  regard  to  his  faithful  service, 
could  not  but  say,  Doth  Job  serve  God  for 
nought  9  hast  thou  not  made  a  hedge  about 
him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that 
he  hath  on  every  side  9  thou  hast  blessed  the 
work  of  his  hands,  and  his  substance  is  in¬ 
creased  in  the  land.”  No  wonder,  argued 
the  detracting  spirit,  and  little  thank  or 
praise  is  due  to  a  servant,  whose  service  is 
so  bountifully  rewarded.  Indeed  our  Lord 
is  not  only  just  and  faithful,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  unto  every  man  t^*ov  [xiirQov  kutu.  tov  l^tov 
xlrov,  a  proper  reward  ansiverable  to  his 
proper  pains  ;*  but  he  is  exceedingly,  be¬ 
yond  expression,  liberal  in  bestowing  on  his 
servants  retributions  infinitely  surpassing 
the  desert  and  worth  of  all  their  labours : 
for  their  small,  weak,  faint,  imperfect,  and 
transitory  endeavours  (by  all  w  hich  he  is 
indeed  really  nothing  the  richer,  or  the 
greater),  he  returned  blessings,  in  nature, 
in  degree,  in  duration,  immensely  great, 
precious,  and  glorious.  He  fails  not  here 
to  feed  them  with  food  convenient,  to  clothe 
them  decently,  to  supply  all  their  needs,  to 
comfort  them  in  all  distresses,  to  keep  them 
in  all  safety,  to  deliver  them  from  all  evil ; 
he  afterwards  conferreth  on  them  a  king¬ 
dom,  an  incorruptible  and  unfading  crown; 
a  state  of  perfect  joy  and  endless  glory. 

7.  It  is  a  great  comfort  also  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  (how  mean  and  low  soever  in  his  world¬ 
ly  condition)  to  consider  the  dignity  and 
excellency  of  this  his  relation  ;  how  great 
and  how  good  a  Lord  he  serveth ;  that  the 
greatest  princes  are  his  fellow'-subjects;  for, 
He  is  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords: 
All  kings  shall  full  down  before  him ;  all  na¬ 
tions  shall  serve  himj  Yea,  that  the  highest 
angels  are  his  fellow-servants  (as  the  angel 
in  the  Revelation  told  St.  John.1)  That  al¬ 
though  his  Lord  be  so  high  in  power  and 
glory  above  all,  yet  he  is  so  gracious  as 
not  to  neglect  or  despise  him ;  but  conde¬ 
scended  to  regard  the  lowest  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  with  equal  care  and  favour  as  the 
highest :  a  He  uccepteth  not  the  persons  of 
princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than 
the  poor ;  for  they  all  are  the  work  of  his 
hands ,  said  good  Elihu ; b  and  they  all,  we 
might  add,  are  the  price  of  his  blood. 

8.  And  as  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  meanest, 
so.  it  is  no  shame  or  disparagement  for  the 
greatest  of  men  to  serve  such  a  Lord  ;  it  is 
a  relation  in  itself  more  worthy  and  honour¬ 
able  than  the  highest  dignity  or  preferment 
in  the  world :  to  wear  a  crown,  how  rich 
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soever ;  to  command  the  whole  earth ;  to 
possess  all  the  land,  and  all  the  gold  under 
heaven,  are  beggarly,  trivial,  and  sordid 
things,  in  comparison  thereto :  a  servant  ot 
Christ  (the  apostolical  style)  is  a  style  far 
more  glorious  than  all  those  windy  titles 
which  the  greatest  monarchs  assume  to 
themselves;  having  such  a  place  in  God’s 
peculiar  regard  and  care  doth  exceed  all 
privileges  and  advantages,  all  glories  and 
dignities,  which  any  person  is  capable  of: 
well  therefore  did  St.  Paul,  in  respect  to 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Lord,0  esteem  all  such  things  (all 
worldly  privileges  and  benefits)  as  loss  and 
as  diulg,  as  things  detrimental  and  despi¬ 
cable  ;  w  isely  did  the  holy  apostles  forsake 
all  things  (all  their  dearest  relations,  all 
their  sweetest  enjoyments,  all  '.heir  secular 
occupations)  to  follow  such  a  Lord.  ( Be¬ 
hold ,  saith  St.  Peter,  we  have  let  go  all 
things ,  and  have  followed  thee.A )  Most  just 
and  reasonable  are  those  sentences  pro¬ 
nounced  against  those  vainly  proud,  or 
perversely  contumacious  people,  who  are 
ashamed  "to  obey  him,  or  do  reject  his  go¬ 
vernment  :  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
me  or  of  my  words,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed  of,  when  he  comes  in  the  glory 
of  himself,  and  of  his  Father ,  and  the  holy 
angels .'  Them  who  proudly  disdain  to  serve 
him  here,  will  he  with  just  and  sad  disdain 
reject  hereafter  from  bis  face  and  favour ; 
yea,  with  dreadful  vengeance  will  he  punish 
their  perverseness :  Those  mine  enemies  (will 
he  say)  that  would  not  have  me  reign  over 
them ,  bring  them  hither,  and  slay  them  be¬ 
fore  me J 

9.  St.  Paul  also  maketh  use  of  this  con¬ 
sideration,  to  press  upon  superiors  their 
duties  toward  their  inferiors;  their  duties 
of  equity,  meekness,  kindness,  mercy,  pity, 
and  all  humanity:  Masters  (saith  he)  yield 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal ;  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Muster 
in  heaven  :  and,  Ye  masters  (saith  he  again) 
do  the  same  things  to  them  (perform  the  like 
good  offices,  show  the  same  good-will  to 
vour  servants),  forbearing  menaces ;  know¬ 
ing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven,  and 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  him.K  Thus 
in  Leviticus  God  commandeth  his  people 
not  to  rule  over  their  servants  with  rigour, 
assigning  this  reason,  For  they  are  my  ser¬ 
vants  ,h  &c.  And  we  know  how  our  Saviour, 
as  he  doth  commend  and  bless  those  wise 
and  honest  servants,  who,  being  appointed 
over  his  household  (that  is,  being  placed  in 
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any  superior  rank  or  charge),  do  behave 
themselves  justly  and  kindly  to  their  fellow- 
servants,  dispensing  to  them  their  food  in  due 
season so  upon  those  who  injuriously  or 
rudely  do  beat  or  abuse  their  fellow-ser¬ 
vants  ;  who  are  harsh,  rigorous,  or  unmer¬ 
ciful  in  exactions  of  debt,  or  in  any  other 
dealings  toward  them,  he  denounceth  se¬ 
vere  chastisement :  A  servant  of  the  Lord 
(that  is,  one  employed  by  Christ  in  any  office 
or  charge)  must  not  fight ,  but  must  be  gentle 
unto  all,*  saith  St.  Paul ;  such  indeed  should 
be  the  humility  and  goodness  of  Christians 
one  toward  another,  that  the  greatest  of 
them  should  stoop  to  the  meanest  offices  and 
expressions  of  good-will  to  their  brethren : 
lie  (saith  our  Lord)  that  trill  be  great  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and  he  that 
will  be  first  of  you,  let  him  be  your  servant. k 

10.  The  consideration,  indeed,  of  Christ 
being  our  Lord,  is  in  general  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  charity,  to  all  sorts  of  charity:  11a 
must  (saith  St.  Paul)  walk  worthy  of  our 
calling,  with  all  lowliness  of  mind  and  meek¬ 
ness,  with  longsuffering,  forbearing  one  an¬ 
other  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  because  we 
are  members  of  the  same  body,  whereof  Christ 
is  the  head,  and  fellow-servants  of  the  same 
Lord.'  It  is  an  endearing  and  obliging  re¬ 
lation  ;  it  becometh  us  and  concerneth  us, 
being  so  of  one  family,  to  be  courteous  and 
gentle,  kind  and  helpful  one  to  another; 
to  maintain  peace,  quiet,  and  love  one  with 
another  ;m  it  is  a  just  duty  and  respect  to 
our  common  Master,  who  loveth  order  and 
peace,  who  hateth  confusion  and  dissension 
in  his  house;  who  is  himself  full  of  charity 
toward  every  one  of  his,  and  therefore  hath 
enjoined  it  as  the  especial  duty,  hath  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  most  distinctive  character 
of  his  servants  and  followers :  Hereby  (saith 
he)  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis¬ 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another ." 

1 1 .  Particularly  this  consideration  doth 
oblige  us  to  exercise  that  piece  of  charity 
and  of  justice  which  consists  in  forbearing 
rash  and  harsh  censure  ;  which  practice  is 
not  only  very  uncharitable  and  unjust  to¬ 
ward  our  brethren,  but  it  is  also  a  wrongful 
and  arrogant  encroachment  upon  our  Lord 
himself,  unto  whom  only  the  right  ol  de¬ 
cision  in  such  cases  doth  appertain ;  unto 
whose  infallible  and  impartial  judgment 
both  they  and  we  are  obnoxiuus:  ll  ho  art 
thou  (saith  St.  Paul)  that  judgest  another's 
servant ?  (or  domestic; 
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and,  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or 
why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ? 
and,  We  shall  all  be  presented  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ:0  There  is  (saith 
St.  James)  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save 
and  to  destroy ;  who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  ?p  It  is,  we  see,  an  invading  our 
Lord’s  right  and  authority,  without  most 
evident  and  reasonable  cause,  to  censure 
or  condemn  our  fellow-servants. 

12.  The  consideration  of  this  point  our 
Saviour  doth  also  improve,  as  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  imitate  himself  in  the  practice  of 
all  virtue  and  piety;  especially  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  charity,  humility,  and  patience.  It 
is  proper  for  a  servant  to  follow  and  attend 
upon  his  master  in  all  places  and  in  all 
performances ;  to  compose  himself  in  be¬ 
haviour  to  the  manners  and  example,  to 
conform  himself  to  the  garb  and  condition 
of  his  Lord :  is  it  not  absurd  and  unseemly 
that  the  servant  should  be  more  stately,  or 
more  delicate  than  his  master ;  that  he 
should  slight  those  whom  his  master  vouch¬ 
safes  to  respect ;  that  he  should  refuse  to 
undertake  those  employments,  should  scorn 
to  undergo  those  hardships,  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  doth  willingly  condescend  unto?  To 
such  purpose  our  Saviour  discourseth ;  im¬ 
pressing  by  this  argument  on  his  disciples 
the  duties  of  humility,  charity,  and  patience, 
by  him  exemplified  for  that  very  end :  Ye 
call  me  (saith  he)  Master ,  and  Lord;  and 
ye  say  well ,  for  so  I  am :  if  I  then ,  your  J 
Lord  and  Master ,  have  washed  your  feet ,  ye 
ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet ;  for  I 
have  given  you  an  example ,  that  ye  should 
do  as  I  have  done  to  you.''  -And  having  di¬ 
rected  his  disciples  to  the  patient  enduring 
of  reproaches,  affronts,  and  injuries  put 
upon  them,  he  enforces  his  precept  by  sub¬ 
joining,  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master , 
nor  the  servant  above  his  lord:  it  is  enough 
for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  master ,  and  the 
servant  as  his  lord ; r  that  is,  the  servant  in 
all  reason  ought  to  be  very  well  content  if 
he  find  such  usage  as  his  lord  hath  will¬ 
ingly  and  patiently  undergone.  And  he 
thus  again  impresses  these  duties  on  them: 
He  that  is  greatest  among  you ,  let  him  be  as 
the  younger;  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that 
doth  serve  :  for  whether  is  greater ,  he  that 
sit  let  h  at  meat,  or  he  that  serveth  ?  but  lam 
among  you  as  he  that  serveth.'1  Yea,  St. 
John  raiseth  this  consideration  so  high,  that 
he  saith  thus:  Because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us,  we  also  ought  tv  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren.' 
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13.  Finally,  for  our  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
couragement,  we  may  consider,  that  the 
service  of  Christ  is  rather  indeed  a  great 
freedom  than  a  service ;  it  is  a  reducement 
into  a  most  desirable  estate,  wherein  we 
fully  enjoy  that  wherein  liberty  is  defined  to 
consist,  ilouffiav  uiroTQaylu.;,  power  of  doing 
whatever  (as  reasonable  and  wise  men)  we 
please  ourselves  to  do  ;  wherein  all  things 
are  lawful  to  us,  excepting  only  such  things 
as  are  unprofitable  to  us,  or  hurtful.  What 
Aristotle  made  the  character  of  a  just  prince, 
(whose  government  doth  nowise  prejudice 
true  liberty),  that  he  doth  not  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  chiefly  aim  at  his  own  profit,  but 
his  subjects’  good,  is  perfectly  true  of  our 
Lord  :  *  he  is  indeed  capable  to  receive 
no  private  benefit  to  himself,  beside  satis¬ 
faction  in  our  welfare;  all  his  laws  and 
commands,  all  his  administrations  and  pro¬ 
ceedings,  are  purely  directed  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage.  Even  the  statutes  which  God 
gave  to  Israel  by  Moses  are  said  to  have 
been  commanded  for  their  good ,u  not  for 
any  good  that  could  accrue  to  God  from 
their  observance:  much  more  are  the  laws 
of  Christ  purely  such ;  conducing  to  the 
health,  the  safety,  the  peace,  the  comfort, 
the  joy,  the  happiness,  both  of  our  bodies 
and  souls  ;  of  the  present  temporal  life 
here,  and  of  our  immortal  state  hereafter: 
His  religion  is  profitable  unto  all  things , 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come .T  Well,  therefore, 
might  St.  James  call  the  law  of  Christ  a 
perfect  law  of  liberty ;  well  might  our  Sa¬ 
viour  say,  If  the  Son  set  you  free ,  then  are 
ye  free  indeed.'"  What  the  Stoics  vaunted 
of  themselves,  the  Christian  modestly  and 
truly  may  say,  that  he  is  the  only  free  man  ; 
it  is  this  philosophy  only,  to  which  those 
words  of  Seneca  may  truly  be  applied ; 
You  must  serve  philosophy,  that  you  may 
attain  true  liberty  :f  for,  if  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  all  considerable  evil  or  mischief ; 
if  to  be  safe  from  all  enemies,  and  secure 
from  all  impressions  of  fortune  ;  if  to  have 
no  reason  much  to  fear,  or  much  to  grieve 
for  any  thing  ;  if  not  to  desire  things  base, 
or  things  immoderate ;  if  to  have  an  espe¬ 
cial  command  over  one’s  self,  is  (as  those 
philosophers  define  it)  properly  liberty  ; 
then  is  he  most  free  that  serves  our  Lord. 
If  to  be  rescued  from  the  servitude  of 
disorderly  passions  and  base  vices  is  the 

*  Qure  est  vera  libertas?  irnocentia. — Epirt. 
t  Philosophic  servias  oportet,  ut  tibi  contingat  vera 
libertas.—  Sen.  Ep.  8,  et  88. 

Non  homines  timere,  non  fortunam ;  nec  turpia 
velle,  nec  immodica;  in  se  ipsuin  habere  maximum 
potestatem,  6cc. —  Sett.  Ep.  75. 

"  Deut.  x.  13 ;  vi.  24  ;  Nch.  ix.  13.  *  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

m  James  i.  2.) ;  John  vili.  3d. 
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greatest  freedom,  then  the  good  Christian 
chiefly  doth  enjoy  it.  A  good  man  (saith 
St.  Austin)  although  he  serve ,  is  free;  a 
had  man ,  although  he  reign,  is  a  slave;  not 
of  one  man,  hut,  which  is  more  grievous ,  of 
so  many  lords,  as  of  vices*  Such  indeed  is 
the  benignity  of  our  Lord,  that  he  treats 
his  faithful  servants  rather  as  friends  than 
as  servants:  Ye  are  (saith  he)  my  friends, 
if  ye  do  whatever  I  command  you ;  I  call 
you  no  more  servants  A  \ea,  he  bears  to 
them  the  affection  of  a  brother,  and  affords 
them  the  honour  to  be  so  styled :  Go  (saith 
he,  after  his  resurrection,  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene)  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them, 
I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father ; 
to  my  God,  and  to  your  God:  and,  iSsn 
crsTa  rj;*  ayuTn*,  See  ye  what  love  the  Father 
hath  given  us,  that  we  should  he  called  the 
sons  of  God.y 

Full  of  so  many  practical  uses  is  this 
excellent  point ;  the  which  1  leave  to  be 
further  deduced  by  your  meditation. 

Now,  The  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit , 
and  soul,  and  body,  he  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 1 
to  whom  be  glory  and  praise  for  ever. 
Amen. 


tiBfjo  toas  ronrribrti  bjj  tfjr  liioly  (Eiljost. 
SERMON  XXIII. 

TOE  INCARNATION  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Matt.  i.  20 _ For  that  which  is  conceived 

in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost .f 
Without  any  preface,  or  circumstance 
of  speech,  we  observe  three  particulars 
couched  in  these  words: — 1.  The  incar¬ 
nation  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  implied  by  the 
word  to  that  which  is  conceived,  or 

generated.  2.  The  principal  eflicient  cause 
of  this  incarnation,  the  Iloly  Ghost;  by 
whose  immediate  operation,  without  any 
active  influence  of  man,  he  was  generated  ; 
is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  3.  The  concurrence 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  subject 
of  that  divine  virtue  and  operation ;  he  was 
conceived  in  her.  Upon  each  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  being  all  of  them  considerable 
points  of  that  faith  which  we  daily  profess 
(and  especially  proper  subjects  of  our 
meditation  at  this  time),  1  shall  reflect, 
observing  somewhat  profitable  for  our  edi- 

*  Bonus  ctiamsi  serviat,  liber  est;  irnlus  etiamai 
regnet,  servus  est ;  nec  unius  hominis,  «ed  quod  gra- 
vius  est  tot  dominorum,  quot  vitiorum.  —  Aug.  de 
Clo.Deiy  iv.  112.  . 

t  To  yctf  iv  otuTrj  yiwv.Qiv  ix  ?n>itj/xaTCf  tenv  ctytov. 
x  John  xv.  14.  y  John  xx.  17  ;  i.  12 ;  1  John  iii.  1. 

a  1  Thcss.  v.  23. 


fication  both  in  way  of  right  knowledge, 
and  in  tendency  to  practice. 

I.  Our  Saviour  Jesus  was  conceived  and 
born ;  that  is,  the  only  Son  of  God,  our 
Lord  and  Redeemer,  the  same  who  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  did,  as  St.  John 
in  the  entrance  of  his  Gospel  teacheth  us, 
from  all  eternity  exist  with  God,  the  eter¬ 
nal  Word  of  God,  by  ivliom  all  things  were 
made,  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  conceived 
and  born  :a  that  is,  had  a  production  agree¬ 
able  to  the  nature  of  man,  becoming  thereby 
truly  and  really  a  man  ;  which  wonderful 
mystery  is  in  scripture  by  various  phrases 
expressed  and  implied :  by  the  W ord  being 
incarnated,  that  is,  being  made,  or  becoming, 
flesh:  God  being  manifested  in  the  flesh; 
The  Son  of  God  being  sent  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh;  partaking  of  flesh  and  blood; 
his  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men,  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  assuming  the  seed  of  Abraham; 
his  descending  from  heaven,  coming  forth 
from  the  Father,  being  sent  and  coming 
into  the  world;  The  day-spring  from  on  high 
visiting  ns,  eternal  life  being  manifested ;  the 
result  of  what  is  signified  bv  these  and  the 
like  expressions,  that,  The  blessed  and  glo¬ 
rious  Person,  who  before  from  all  eternity 
did  subsist  in  the  form  or  nature  of  God, 
being  the  Son  of  God,  one  in  nature  with 
his  Father  (the  express  image,  or  exact  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  substance),  did  by  a  temporal 
generation  truly  become  man,  assuming 
human  nature  into  the  unity  of  his  Person  ; 
by  a  real  conjunction  and  union  thereof  to 
the  divine  nature,  in  a  manner  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  ineffable. b  He  did,  I  say,  truly 
become  man,  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  as 
the  apostle  saith,  sin  only  excepted  A  con¬ 
sisting,  as  such,  of  all  the  essential  ingre¬ 
dients  of  our  nature;  endued  with  all  our 
properties,  and  faculties,  subject  to  all 
passions,  all  infirmities,  all  needs,  adherent 
or  incident  to  our  nature  and  condition 
here. 

He  was  not  only  (as  the  Gnostics  and 
some  other  heretics  have  conceited)  in 
shape  and  outward  appearance  (as  a  spectre, 
deluding  men’s  sight  and  fancy),  but  in 
most  real  truth,  a  very  perfect  man ;  having 
a  real  body,  figured  and  circumscribed  as 
ours,  compacted  of  flesh  and  blood,  visible 
and  tangible;  which  was  nourished  and 
did  grow,  which  needed  and  received  sus¬ 
tenance,  which  was  tender  and  sensible, 

“  John  i.  1,  &c.  ;  1  John  i.  1.  b  John  i.  14; 

1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Bom.  viii.  3;  Heh.  ii.  14,  16;  Phil.  ii. 
7,  8  ;  John  iii.  13,  31  ;  vi.  33,  38,  SO,  61,  58  ;  iii.  17  ;  x. 
36  ;  xvii.  18  ;  1  John  iv.  2,  3,  !l ;  Gal.  iv.  ;  John  xvl.  27, 
28;  I.ukei.  78;  1  John  L  2;  Phil.  ii.  7, 8;  John  x.  30; 
xiv.  9  ;  1  John  v.  7  ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  2  Cor  iv.  4.  c  Hob. 
i.  3 ;  ii.  17  ;  iv.  15. 
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frail  and  passible ;  *  which  was  bruised  with 
stripes,  torn  with  scourges,  pricked  with 
thorns,  pierced  with  nails,  transfixed  with 
a  spear ;  which  was  mortal,  and  underwent 
death  by  expiring  its  breath,  and  being 
disjoined  from  the  soul  that  enlivened  it. 
He  had  also  a  soul,  endued  with  the  same 
faculties  as  ours;  with  an  understanding, 
capable  of  learning  and  improvement  (for 
he  was,  as  man,  ignorant  of  some  things 
which  he  might  know ;  and  he  grew,  it  is 
said,  in  wisdom  and  in  stature : )  with  a  will, 
subject  and  submissive  to  the  divine  will ; 
(for,  Let  this  cup,  said  he,  if  it  he  possible, 
pass  from  me:  hut  however ,  let  not  my  will, 
but  thy  will  be  done:  and,  I  seek  not  my 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me:*)  with  several  appetites,  of 
meat,  of  drink,  of  sleep  and  rest  (for  we 
read  that  he  was  hungry,  that  he  thirsted, 
that  he  was  weary : )  yea  with  various  pas¬ 
sions  and  affections  (^;u<Tixtc  jseti  cell  zj^/.  r:  rz 
■*«■**,  I  mean,  that  is,  natural  and  irrepre- 
hensible  passions  ;)  and  these  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  afflictive  sort,  such  as  zeal, 
pity,  sorrow  ;e  the  which  were  sometime  de¬ 
clared  by  very  pathetical  significations,  and 
are  expressed  in  high  terms ;  as  upon  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  friend  Lazarus’s  death  it  is  said, 
He  groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled ;f  he 
then,  and  upon  other  occasions,  out  of  pity 
and  sorrow,  did  weep;  and  ye  know  what 
excesses  of  sorrow,  what  anxieties  and  ago¬ 
nies,  what  tribulations,  disturbances,  and 
amazements,  the  evangelists,  using  those 
very  terms,  describe  him  to  have  undergone 
at  his  passion ;  so  that,  as  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  speaketh,  We  have  not  an 
high  priest  that  could  not  compassionate  (or 
sympathise  with)  our  infirmities,  but  who 
was  in  all  points  tempted  (or  exercised  and 
proved)  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.e 

So  it  appeareth  that  the  Son  of  God 
(co-eternal  and  co-essential  with  his  Fa¬ 
ther)  became  the  Son  of  man ;  truly  and 
entirely  partaking  of  the  nature  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  man,  deficient  in  no  essential 
part,  devoid  of  no  property  belonging  to 
us ;  exempt  from  no  imperfection  or  in¬ 
convenience  consequent  upon  our  nature, 
except  only  sin  ;  the  which  is  not  a  natural 
so  much  as  a  moral  evil ;  did  not  arise  from 
man  s  original  nature,  but  proceedeth  from 
his  abused  will;  doth  rather  corrupt  than 
constitute  a  man. 


*  r,A'  Atlmn.  in  tract,  contr.  Apollinar.  Phil.  ii.  8.- 
Ev  rZr,ua.Ti  iofiOiig  ci;  en$»xro;. — Kom.  viii.  3. 

»  Mark  xiii  31 ;  Luke  ii.  52;  Matt.  xxvi.  39;  Luk 
*"'•  f2i  John  v  30;  Matt.  xxi.  18 1  John  iv.  6,  7 
*  Matt.  xvi.  23 ;  John  ii.  17  ;  Mark  iii.  5.  f  Join 
m  ‘  ri'r'Ao-ror.  Matt.  xxvi.  3s  ; 

Matt.  xxvi.  37  ;  A  Luke  xxii.  44  ;  Tinfcf«xr«j 

John  xn.  27  ;  'Extort, r&u,  Markxiv.33;  D  u'ktum; 
Luke  xxii.  28 ;  IJcb  iv.  13.  '  ^ 


Now  concerning  this  great  dispensation 
several  inquiries  and  considerations  may  be 
made,  concerning  tbe  maimer  of  it,  how 
therein  God  did  assume  our  nature ;  or 
how  therein  God  and  man  subsist  united ; 
concerning  the  reason  of  it,  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  why  it  was  designed;  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  and  influence  of  it,  which 
it  should  have  upon  our  practice. 

1.  As  for  the  first  point,  the  manner  of 
this  mystery,  we  may  well,  in  discretion 
and  modesty,  answer  with  the  schoolman, 
It  is  not  in  man  to  define  what  manner  of 
communication  this  is,  whereby  the  human 
nature  is  communicated  to  the  Word;  f  we 
cannot  indeed  otherwise  than  by  negation 
determine,  not  otherwise  than  by  compari¬ 
son  explain  it.  No  words,  perhaps,  which 
we  do  use  to  signify  our  conceptions  about 
these  material  and  inferior  things,  will  per¬ 
fectly  and  adequately  suit  to  a  mystery  so 
much  remote  from  the  common  objects  of 
our  knowledge,  so  far  transcending  our 
capacity.  To  affirm  positively,  that  this 
wonderful  incarnation  did  come  to  pass, 
that  this  incomprehensible  and  ineffable 
union  doth  persist  in  this  or  that  manner, 
may  be  rash  and  dangerous ;  it  would  cease 
to  be  admirable,  if  we  could  fully  conceive 
or  express  it:  but  this  justly  and  safely  we 
may  assert,  that  whatever  manner  of  con¬ 
ception  or  expression  about  it  doth  plainly 
derogate  from  the  divine  perfections,  or 
is  irreconcilably  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  things,  or  disagreeth  with  the  tenor  of 
revealed  truths  evidently  connected  unto 
or  depending  on  this  mystery ;  or  which 
(either  directly  and  immediately,  or  ob¬ 
liquely  and  by  manifest  consequence)  doth 
contradict  the  language  and  doctrine  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  is  to  be  rejected  by  us: 
whence  we  may  for  exclusion  of  errors  and 
mistakes  about  this  point,  with  the  holy 
Fathers,  and  particularly  with  the  great 
council  of  Chalcedon,  assert,  that  in  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord  the  two  natures, 
divine  and  human,  were  united  dcuy^uTus, 

U.T  OiTTTCOC  ,  CCaiXi^iTCdSt  d^UplffTUS 

(1.)  The  natures  were,  I  say,  united 
uruy^Tus,  that  is,  without  any  confusion  or 
commixtion ;  for  such  a  way  of  blending 
would  induce  a  third  nature  different  from 
both,  such  as  resulteth  from  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  contemperation  of  the  elements 
into  a  mixed  body :  such  a  commixtion  be¬ 
ing  supposed,  our  Lord  would  be  neither 
God  nor  man,  but  another  third  kind  of 
substance,  such  as  must  not  without  any 

t  Cujuamodi  sit  luec  communicatio,  qua  natnra 
Humana  cominuiiicatur  Verbo,  non  cst  hominis  du- 
tinire. —  Ainu. 

b  8yn.  Chalc.  Act.  v.  (fin.)  (pag.  340 .) 
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ground  or  authority  be  supposed;  that 
would  destroy,  diminish,  or  alter  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  each ;  which  is  unsound  to  say, 
and  impossible  to  be;  for  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  is  not  capable  of  any  diminution  or 
alteration:  wherefore  both  natures  in  this 
mystery  do  subsist  entire,  distinct  and  un¬ 
confused,  each  retaining  its  essential  and 
natural  properties. 

(2.)  The  incarnation  was  performed  dr- 
(.'iir-u;,  that  is,  without  conversion  or  trans¬ 
mutation  of  one  nature  into  another:  the 
divinity  could  not  be  turned  into  humanity ; 
for  how  could  God  (the  eternal  self-sub- 
sistent,  most  simple,  and  immutable  Jeho¬ 
vah),  as  such,  be  anywise  changed  or  made, 
become  infirm  and  passible,  consist  of  body 
and  soul,  suffer  and  die?  Nor  could  the 
humanity  be  turned  into  divinity ;  for  how 
could  that  which  did  not  subsist  at  all  be¬ 
fore  the  incarnation,  be  therein  converted 
into  another  thing?  why  should  our  Savi¬ 
our  ever  be  called  man,  when  his  humanity 
was  by  translation  into  divinity  destroyed  ? 
why  is  it  said,  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
if  the  flesh  was  changed  into  the  Word? — 
to  omit  how  impossible  it  is  that  one  sub¬ 
stance  should  be  transmuted  into  another, 
especially  a  corporeal  into  a  spiritual,  a 
finite  into  an  infinite ;  to  omit  likewise  the 
many  dangerous  consequences  of  this  posi¬ 
tion"  and  its  inconsistency  with  many  prin¬ 
cipal  and  plain  doctrines  of  our  religion, 
particularly  the  real  passion  and  death  of 
our  Lord,  which  could  not  be  incident  to 
him  otherwise  than  as  retaining  the  true 
nature  of  man. 

(3.)  The  natures  w^ere  also  joined  dlm^i- 
™s,  undividedly ;  that  is,  so  as  they  have  not 
distinct  subsistences,  or  do  not  constitute 
two  persons:  for  there  is  but  one  Christ, 
one  Person,  to  whom  being  God  and  being 
man  are  truly  and  properly  attributed. 

(4.)  We  must  also  understand  the  na¬ 
tures  to  be  united  inseparably; 

so  that  they  never  are  severed,  the  union 
is  never  dissolved ;  the  same  person  never 
ceasing  to  be  both  God  and  man  ;  not  even 
then,  when  our  Lord,  as  man,  did  undergo 
death ;  for  he  raised  himself  from  the  dead, 
he  reared  the  temple  of  his  own  body,  being 
fallen:  as  being  God,  he  was  able  to  raise 
himself ;  as  being  man,  he  was  capable  tobe 
raised  by  himself ;  the  union  between  God 
and  man  persisting,  when  the  union  between 
human  body  and  soul  was  dissolved. 

We  might  add,  in  further  exclusion  of 
erroneous  conceits,  that  this  mysterious 
union  was  not  made  xxrd.  ■ra.^dr Tumv,  by 
assistance ,  or  close  presence  only,  nor  *<**■' 
iioixtim,  merely  by  inhabitation ,  nor  **r« 
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crfliriv,  by  relation ,  nor  *«t’  by  esti¬ 

mation ,  nor  afftttlav,  by  conformity ,  in 
w  ill  and  practice,  nor  xa^k  ra.uroliovA.iav,  by 
consent;  as  Nestorius  and  other  heterodox 
dogmatists  anciently,  in  opposition  to  the 
catholic  exposition  of  this  mystery,  did 
imagine:  but  it  doth  not  seem  worth  the 
while  to  discuss  those  antiquated  conceits, 
or  with  more  subtilty  to  intrigue  the  point. 

As  for  illustration  of  it  by  comparison, 
I  shall  only  (passing  over  divers  more  wide 
and  improper  resemblances  ;  such  as  those 
of  Bellarmine,  the  union  of  a  man’s  arm 
to  his  body,  the  incision  of  a  bough  into 
a  tree,  and  the  like)  observe,  that  nature 
doth  afford  us  one  similitude  very  apposite 
for  explication  of  this  mysterious  union,* 
which  is  the  union  of  a  man’s  soul  and  bo¬ 
dy,  whereby  he  becometh  one  person.  The 
soul  and  body  are  twro  substances,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  kind,  in  properties,  in  dignity  :  the 
one  of  itself  material,  extended,  divisible, 
passive  and  corruptible,  lifeless  and  sense¬ 
less;  the  other  immaterial,  indivisible,  in¬ 
corruptible,  self-moving,  endued  with  life, 
knowledge,  passion :  both  of  them  are  also 
capable  of  separate  existence,  or  of  sub¬ 
sistence  by  themselves ;  yet  are  these  two, 
although  in  a  manner  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  or  comprehend,  closely  united  to¬ 
gether,  and  do  concur  to  the  making  up 
a  man ;  and  that  so  as  to  remain  still  in 
substance  distinct,  each  retaining  its  na¬ 
tural  properties,  without  any  confusion,  or 
any  conversion  of  one  into  the  other ;  so 
also  that  from  them  the  same  man  receiveth 
the  denominations  of  corporeal  and  spi¬ 
ritual,  of  mortal  and  immortal:  in  a  like 
manner  (although  in  a  degree  more  admi¬ 
rable  and  incomprehensible)  are  the  divine 
and  human  natures  conjoined  in  our  Lord ; 
for,  as  we  hear  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
As  the  reasonable  soul  ami  flesh  is  one  man , 
so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ.  So  much 
for  the  manner. 

2.  As  for  the  reason  why  the  Son  of  God 
did  assume  our  nature ;  the  chiefest  and 
clearest  reason  thereof  was,  God’s  design 
thereby  to  exercise  and  demonstrate  his 
immense  goodness,  mercy,  and  pity  toward 
us :  So  God  loved  the  world ,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son;  In  this  the  love  of 
God  was  manifested ,  that  God  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world ,  that  we  might 
live  by  him;  Through  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God  the  day-spring  from  on  high  did 
visit  us:  it  was  xivaror-o;  xa i  ifiXavi^uxia, 
the  benignity  and  philanthropy  of  God ,' 

*  Salmeron.  apud  Gerard.  in  loc.  Excget.  p.  411.  Bel. 

i  John  iii.  16;  1  John  iv.  9;  Rom.  v.  8;  viii.  32; 
Atx  art.xyxva  i  A  .si/;  ©sail,  Luke  i.  78  ;  Tit.  iii.  4. 
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which  induced  him  to  engage  his  Son  upon 
such  a  debasement  and  exinanition  of  him¬ 
self,  that  we  thereby  might  be  raised  to  a 
capacity  of  salvation. 

If  we  further  desire  to  contemplate  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  this  admirable  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  to  know  why  God,  among  other 
means  and  methods  alike  (for  all  we  can 
know)  possible  to  him,  did  choose  in  this 
way  to  transact  our  redemption ;  *  it  may 
be  answered,  that  it  becometh  us  rather  to 
adore  the  depth  of  God’s  wisdom  herein, 
than  to  sound  it,  or  to  hope  by  searching 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  it:  yet  some  con- 
gruities  of  this  method  to  the  reason  and 
exigency  of  things  are  in  the  scripture  in¬ 
timated  to  us,  and  in  some  manner  are 
discernible  by  us,  sufficient  to  recommend 
the  divine  wisdom  therein  to  our  admira¬ 
tion;  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  our 
Redeemer  should  be  Qiavfyw, to;,  why  God, 
why  man.f  It  well  became  God  to  stoop 
down  thus,  that,  as  his  goodness  toward  us 
was  infinite,  so  the  demonstrations  there¬ 
of,  to  his  glory  and  our  benefit,  should  be 
answerably  such,  which  perhaps  could  not 
otherwise  be,  than  by  such  a  condescension : 
as  a  prince  could  not  make  any  other  so 
great  attestation  of  favour  to  his  vassal, 
as  by  descending  from  his  throne,  laying 
aside  his  majesty,  putting  himself  into  a 
like  condition,  conversing  freely  with  him, 
subjecting  himself  to  the  same  laws  and 
duties,  enduring  the  like  hardships  and 
inconveniences  with  him.J 

It  was  expedient  that  our  Redeemer 
should  be  God,  that  he  might  be  able  by 
his  power  to  save  us ;  ||  to  remove  those 
huge  obstacles  that  crossed  our  salvation, 
to  subdue  those  potent  enemies  which  op¬ 
posed  it ;  to  command  and  conquer  nature, 
to  vanquish  the  powers  of  hell,  to  abolish 
death  in  our  behalf. 

It  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  the 
co-essential,  natural  Son  of  God,  that  by 
the  nearness  of  his  relation  to  God,  by  the 
supereminent  dignity  of  his  person,  by  the 
immense  value  of  his  merit,  he  might  con¬ 
ciliate  God’s  favour  to  us,  fully  appease 
his  wrath  incensed  against  us,  and  satisfy 
his  justice  abused  by  our  offences. 

It  was  convenient  that  his  doctrine 
should  carry  with  it  the  highest  certainty 
and  strongest  efficacy;  that  his  example 
should  challenge  the  greatest  regard  and 
strictest  imitation  ;  that  his  laws  should 
have  supreme  authority,  and  with  greatest 

•  God's  choice  is  reason  enough. 

t  Nisi  enim  esset  vertis  Deus,  non  adferret  reme- 
diuin ;  nisi  esset  homo  verus,  non  pra*beret  exemplum. 
— Leo  M.  de  Sat.  berm.  i. 

*  Eph.  i.  c, — E If  ireeno*  }>c\r,;  7 r,f  %et*tref  ecZraZ. 

H  Ef&H&f  bixxiOf'jttv;. 


advantage  oblige  us:  fit  therefore  it  was, 
that  he  should  be  God,  and  have  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  divinity  stamped  upon  what  he 
said  and  performed. 

The  redemption  and  salvation  of  man  did 
import  an  honour  too  august  for  any  crea¬ 
ture  to  be  dignified  with ;  it  was  a  work 
too  difficult  and  mighty  for  any  but  God  to 
achieve ;  it  was  not  proper  that  any  crea¬ 
ture  should  be  principal  in  managing  an 
affair  of  such  height  and  importance :  need¬ 
ful  and  expedient  therefore  it  was,  that 
our  Saviour  should  be  God. 

It  was  also  requisite,  upon  many  ac¬ 
counts,  that  he  should  be  man:  that  by 
perfectly  obeying  God’s  commands,  and 
submitting  patiently  to  God’s  will,  as  man, 
he  might  procure  God’s  favour  toward 
man  ;  that  as  man  had  deeply  wronged  and 
offended  God,  so  man  also  should  highly 
content  and  please  him;  in  St.  Paul’s  lan¬ 
guage,  that  as  by  one  mans  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners  (that  is,  were  con¬ 
demned  and  exposed  to  death,  upon  God’s 
just  displeasure  for  that  one  man’s  trans¬ 
gression,  backed  with  the  like  ill  his  pos¬ 
terity),  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  man  many 
shoidd  be  made  righteous (that  is,  all  who 
would  imitate  his  obedience  should  be  ab¬ 
solved  from  guilt,  exempted  from  punish¬ 
ment,  and  received  into  grace ;  God  being 
well  pleased  with  and  reconciled  to  man¬ 
kind,  especially  to  his  followers,  in  regard 
to  that  man's  dutiful  observance  of  his 
will.  §)  Decent  it  was,  that  as  man  did 
approve,  so  man  also  should  condemn  sin 
in  the  flesh;  that  as  man  by  wilful  self¬ 
pleasing  did  incur  misery,  so  by  voluntary 
suffering  he  should  recover  happiness :  '  E- 
-rjsTi,  It  did  (as  the  apostle  saith)  become 
him,  for  whom  are  all  things ,  and  by  whom 
are  all  things ,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory ,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  suffering .k 

It  was  also  fit,  that  he  w  ho  was  designed 
to  intercede  for  our  welfare,  to  propitiate 
for  our  faults,  to  succour  and  relieve  our 
distresses,  should  be  tender  of  our  good, 
and  sensible  of  our  needs  ;^f  that  he  there¬ 
fore  should  by  nature  and  experience  be 
disposed  eufj.-ru.Huti,  to  compassionate  our  in¬ 
firmities ,  and  furgi.ruHut,  to  be  gently  af¬ 
fected  toward  us,  in  respect  of  our  ignorances 
and  errors;  whence  utpuh,  he,  saith  the 

$  He  by  his  humanity  did  unite  mankind  in  frater¬ 
nity.- - T vy  ixd»*9  tv  rvj  vtt»x\  olvtoZ  xxTu^yr.a-a^.—. 

Epn.  ii.  15. -  ' 'On  Ar  i<raiv  roZ  a^/xetro;  atirou,  i» 

Trie  <ret»xoe  etCroZ  xxt  ix  raiv  cen&r  aZrov. — Kph.  v.  30. 

As  the  Devil  did  overbear  man— Evse  advocata. _ 

Iren. — Heb.  iv.  15;  v.  2. 

J  Rom.  v.  19,  &c.  k  Rom.  viii.  3,  That  he  might 
taste  death  for  man.  —  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  C’ol.  i  22 ;  Heb. 
ii.  10. 
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divine  apostle  again,  according  to  the  de¬ 
sign  appointed  to  him,  and  undertaken  by 
him,  ought,  or  it  did  behove  him  to  be  in 
all  things  like  unto  his  brethren ,  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest 
in  things  pertaining  to  God;  that  he  might 
propitiate  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  for  in 
that  he  hath  himself  suffered  being  tempted, 
he  is  also  able  to  succour  those  that  are 
tempted .* 

He  was  to  be  man  also,  for  that  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  human  shape,  visible  and  audi¬ 
ble,  familiar  and  agreeable  to  us,  he  was 
qualified  for  that  great  design  of  declaring 
God’s  will  and  intentions  toward  us  in  a 
more  easy,  less  amazing,  and  more  obliging 
way,  than  otherwise  could  have  been:  for 
that  hence  likewise  he  could,  with  more 
advantage,  describe  an  exact  copy  of  right¬ 
eousness  for  us  to  transcribe ;  shewing  us 
exemplarily  how  as  men  we  should  behave 
ourselves;  how  we  should  moderate  our 
sensual  appetites,  how  govern  our  passions, 
how  order  and  employ  all  the  powers  of 
our  soul  and  members  of  our  body ;  how 
pass  through  all  conditions,  and  entertain 
all  events  befalling  us ;  it  not  being  in¬ 
deed  otherwise  possible,  that  so  lively  and 
suitable  a  pattern  of  transcendent  charity, 
meekness,  humility,  and  patience,  could 
have  been  exhibited  to  us. 

Fit  it  also  was,  that  he  who  was  to  be 
appointed  our  judge,  substitute  of  the  su¬ 
preme  Judge  invisible,  should  be,  as  God 
(of  perfect  wisdom,  and  so  able  to  discern 
all  matters  of  fact,  to  distinguish  all  points 
of  right ;'  of  perfect  rectitude,  so  as  never 
willingly  to  discost  from  truth  and  equity), 
so  also  man ;  visible  and  audible  to  us,  with¬ 
out  surprising  astonishment  and  terror; 
apt  to  screen  us  from  the  insupportable 
presence  of  God;  endued  with  a  natural 
tenderness  of  good-will  and  compassion 
toward  us,  disposed  to  temper  needful  se¬ 
verity  with  competent  mildness. 

In  fine,  it  was  most  congruous,  that  he 
who  was  designed  to  recapitulute  and  re¬ 
concile  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh)  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth ,  to  be  the  great  mediator 
and  peacemaker  between  God  and  man,  for 
the  repairing  God’s  honour  and  dispensing 
his  grace,  for  the  purchasing  our  peace  and 
procuring  our  salvation,  that  he  should  be 
most  nearly  allied  unto  both  parties;!  that 
consequently,  if  possible  (and  what  is  to 
God,  the  author  of  this  economy,  impos¬ 
sible?)  he  should  be  both  God  and  man; 

*  Heb.  ii.  17,-— 1 AvO^uiroe  truer  on  olx  7tr%ui‘  0wir 

yvuvo;  rttOnv  ovx  ibuxocro. — Prod.  iv  Cone.  Eph.  p.  5. 

t  'A vecxiQocXeci&tretff’Oeu,  Eph.  i.  10;  xat  octoxootocX- 
Col.  i.  20 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

1  Acts  xviL  31  ;  x.  42. 


Son  to  God,  and  brother  to  us;  the  same 
in  nature  with  God,  in  kind  with  us.  Such 
reason  and  wisdom  is  discernible  in  this 
dispensation. 

III.  Now  for  the  practical  use  of  this 
doctrine  (for  it  is  not  a  doctrine  merely 
speculative,  and  barren  of  fruit,  or  prac¬ 
tical  use:)  it  should,  first,  have  a  powerful 
influence  upon  our  minds,  causing  us,  with 
high  degrees  of  love  and  gratitude,  to 
adore  the  infinite  goodness  of  that  God 
who  hath  been  pleased  himself  to  stoop  so 
low,  that  he  might  advance  us  from  the 
lowest  depth  of  meanness  and  wretched¬ 
ness,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour  and 
happinesss  that  we  are  capable  of :  what 
words  can  express,  what  thought  can  ap¬ 
prehend,  a  favour  so  unconceivable  and 
ineffable?  Well  might  St.  Paul  call  it 
u'ri^th'iWovra.v  rri;  yvtjjtai;  a.yci'Tnv,  love  tran¬ 
scending  all  knowledge  :m  well  may  heaven 
admire,  and  earth  be  astonished,  and  hell, 
tremble  at  the  disclosure  of  such  a  mys¬ 
tery,  at  the  accomplishing  such  a  miracle 
of  grace  and  mercy ;  that  the  sovereign 
Majesty  of  heaven,  the  eternal  Lord  of 
glory,  the  world’s  great  Maker,  the  only 
Son  of  God,  and  heir  of  all  things,  should 
become  a  poor,  small,  weak,  and  frail  man ; 
should  dwell  in  a  tabernacle  of  tlesh ;  should 
converse  with  silly,  wretched,  and  frail 
mortals  here ;  should  be  exposed  to  want, 
disgrace,  and  pain :  «  fhtt.s,  O  depth  of 
goodness  and  mercy  unsearchable  !  if  this 
will  not,  what  consideration  can  raise  us, 
what  benefit  can  affect  us  ?  what  prodigious 
ingratitude  will  it  be,  to  be  regardless  or 
insensible  of  kindness  so  wonderful  ? 

2.  Another  great  use  of  this  point  is  to 
engage  us,  as  universally  to  all  obedience, 
so  particularly  to  the  duties  of  humility,  of 
patience,  and  of  charity.  Did  the  Son  of 
God  thus  willingly  submit,  and  so  abase 
himself?  and  shall  we  then  be  refractory, 
shall  we  exalt  ourselves ;  shall  we  refuse 
any  appointment,  or  repine  at  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  God?  Did  he  from  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory  supercelestial  voluntarily  de¬ 
scend  into  this  gloomy  region  and  state  of 
ignoble  obscurity  ;  did  he,  abandoning  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  freely  embrace  extreme  po¬ 
verty  ;  did  he  gladly  sequester  himself  from 
those  ineffable  joys  above,  to  converse  with 
sorrow  and  sadness  here,  in  this  valley  of 
tears,  for  God’s  sake,  and  ours ;  and  shall 
we  be  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  for  God’s 
sake,  or  to  part  with  any  thing  for  him? 
To  these  purposes  doth  St.  Paul  apply  the 
consideration  of  this  point :  Let  (saith  he) 
the  same  mind  (the  same  humble,  patient, 
m  Eph.  iii.  19. 
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meek,  charitable  mind)  be  in  you ,  which 
was  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who  being  in  the  form 
of  God — emptied  himself  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man ,  humbled  himself  ,  becoming  obe¬ 
dient  unto  death:"  it  was  the  greatest  ar¬ 
gument  and  instance  of  humility,  patience, 
and  charity,  that  could  be,  for  him,  that 
did  exist  in  the  form  of  God,  thus  to  de¬ 
base  himself,  to  partake  of  our  nature,  and 
submit  to  our  state  :  and,  Know  (saith  that 
apostle  again)  the  grace  (or  graciousness) 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  that  being  himself 
rich ,  for  your  sake  he  became  poor  (being 
rich  as  God,  and  Lord  of  all  things,  he 
put  himself  into  this  mean  and  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  man),  that  ye,  through  his  poverty, 
might  be  rich:0  it  was  a  consideration  surely 
most  proper  to  his  purpose  of  inciting  un¬ 
to  charity.* 

3.  The  consideration  of  this  point  should 
raise  our  minds  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  accompanied  with  dispositions 
of  heart  and  deportments  of  life  answerable 
thereto  :  by  our  Lord’s  incarnation  our  na¬ 
ture  is  so  advanced,  that  we  become  nearly 
allied  to  God,  of  the  blood-royal  of  heaven, 
in  this  respect  overtopping  all  the  creation 
'f  God  ;  so  that  hereby,  as  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  discourseth,  that  of  the  Psal¬ 
mist  was  verified  concerning  man  :  Thou 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour, 
and  hast  set  him  over  the  works  of  thine 
hands  ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his 
feet : p  the  angels  themselves  cannot  boast 
of  such  an  honour  ;  for  he  took  not  the  na¬ 
ture  of  angels,  but  he  took  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham  :v  being  therefore  so  highly  dignified, 
we  should  have  a  mind  suitably  great  and 
noble,  loving,  delighting  in,  aiming  at  the 
most  excellent  things,  void  of  base  cares, 
of  sordid  desires,  of  unworthy  designs  ;  we 
should,  in  all  our  conversation,  demean 
ourselves  worthily  and  decently,  like  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  and  children  of  God;f 
that  we  may  not  disparage  and  disgrace 
this  illustrious  alliance/  As  our  Lord  did 
vouchsafe,  in  most  condescensive  grace, 
to  resemble  us,  so  should  we,  with  a  ge¬ 
nerous  and  honest  ambition,  aspire  to  re¬ 
semble  him  ;  as  he  stooped  to  humanity, 
so  let  us  rear  ourselves  to  a  kind  of  divi¬ 
nity,  in  purity  of  mind  and  sanctity  of  life; 

*  * E e»ruZou4*  irtiru/at  7007,  \*x 

8n»  ixer  uv.ru,  ui*.  r  irx*i/.U*ui>. — iSaz.  Orat.  38. 

t  Agno.-ee,  t  hrij>tiaiie,  digiiitateai  tuan..  et  divinu* 
consors  factu.s  nature*,  noli  in  vetereni  vilitatem  de- 
generi  conversatioue  rte  dere. —  Leo  de  Sat.  berm.  i. 

°  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  0  Vide  1  John  iv.  10,  11 ;  2  Cor. 

viii.  U.  p  P»al.  vlii.  5;  Hdb.  ii.  7.  8.  **  Heb.  ii. 

i  r  I  I  I.  II  16;  Matt.  r.  48;  I  Pet. i.  15,  16; 
vide  Leotre  i  ,  P.  du  Nat.  Scrra.  vi. 
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so  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  exhorteth :  Let 
us  (saith  he)  be  as  Christ,  since  Christ  is 
become  like  us:  let  us,  for  his  sake,  be  gods, 
seeing  he  is  become  man  for  us.i 

4.  The  consideration  of  this  point  should 
fill  our  hearts  with  spiritual  comfort  and 
joy  ;  there  never  can  be  a  greater  occasion 
or  juster  cause  of  rejoicing  than  this,  that 
our  Lord  is  born  and  come  :  it  is  signally 
evangelium,  good  tidings ;  never  news  more 
welcome  hath  come  into  the  world ;  never 
report  more  grateful  was  heard  by  mortal 
ears :  it  is  news  from  heaven,  and  the  best 
that  ever  came  thence :  Behold  (said  the 
angel  that  brought  it,  and  a  message  it 
wras  most  worthy  the  mouth  of  an  angel), 
I  tell  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  all  people ;  ||  news,  at  which  all  heaven 
was  pleased  and  ravished  with  joy,  breaking 
presently  forth  into  hymns  of  praise  and 
congratulation :  There  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising 
God,  and  saying.  Glory  be  to  God  on  high , 
on  earth  peace,  and  good-will  to  menj  In 
this,  if  we  mark  it,  all  the  grand  causes  of 
extraordinary  joy  and  festivity  do  conspire. 

Is  the  birth  of  a  prince  ever  by  honest 
subjects  entertained  and  celebrated  with 
joy?  Behold  a  Prince  born  to  all  the  world; 
a  Prince  that  cometh  to  rule  mankind  with 
perfect  equity  and  clemency ;  to  bring  with 
him  all  peace  and  prosperity ;  to  achieve 
the  most  noble  exploits  that  could  be  un¬ 
dertaken  in  our  behalf,  to  protect  us  in  most 
assured  safety,  to  defend  us  from  all  evil, 
to  subdue  and  destroy  all  the  enemies  of 
our  welfare,  to  rescue  us  from  the  greatest 
slaveries  and  miseries,  to  settle  us  in  per¬ 
fect  happiness  ;  he  bringeth  salvation  from 
our  enemies,  and  from  the  hands  of  all  that 
hate  us ;  so  that  being  delivered  from  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  we  might  serve  him 
without  fear  in  holiness  and  righteousness 
before  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives.1 

Is  victory  glorious  and  joyful  ?  See,  the 
invincible  warrior  is  issued  forth  into  the 
field,  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  he  that 
shall  quell,  disarm,  and  rifle  the  strong  one, 
that  shall  rout  all  the  forces  of  hell,  that 
shall  defeat  sin,  and  slay  death  itself,  that 
shall  subdue  the  world,  and  subject  all 
things  to  himself ;  “  the  Captain  of  our  sal¬ 
vation  appeareth,  triumphing  in  humility ; 
the  great  blow  is  given ;  the  Devil’s  pride 
and  envy  are  abased ;  all  the  enemies  are 
amazed,  are  daunted,  are  confounded  at  his 

?  VitcCuibu  I t ■ »  xx.  u(  v.uit;  r«- 

ntCjuibx  die.  hi  ai> re>,  i'Titbat  xoixt.ro;  bi  r.ua; 

—  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  41. 

||  Luke  ii.  10, — \.lxyyO.\ouxi  Cum  A»j». 

•  Luke  ii.  13.  *  Luke  i.  71,  74. 
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presence ;  they  cannot  stand,  they  break, 
they  scatter,  they  flee  before  him. 

Is  the  publishing  of  peace  acceptable? 
Behold,  eternal  peace  between  heaven  and 
earth,  a  general  peace  among  men,  a  peace 
of  conscience  between  man  and  himself,  is 
now  established  and  proclaimed :  the  illus¬ 
trious  ambassador,  the  noble  hostage,  the 
infallible  pledge  thereof,  is  arrived;  preach¬ 
ing  peace  to  them  that  are  far  off, ,  and  to 
them  that  are  near .T 

Is  recovery  of  liberty  comfortable  unto 
slaves  and  captives?  Behold,  the  Redeemer 
is  come,  the  great  ransom  is  laid  down 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  whole 
worlds:  innocence,  appearing  in  human 
nature,  hath  unlocked  the  prison  of  sin, 
in  which  we  were  closely  detained ;  hath 
broken  the  shackles  of  universal  guilt, 
which  sorely  pinched  mankind:  he  is  come, 
who  is  anointed  to  preach  (alx/taiart ><; 
£<purit)  dismission  to  the  captives 

Is  the  coming  of  a  good  friend  to  be 
congratulated?  Behold,  the  best  friend  to 
all  mankind  (bringing  with  him  most  whole¬ 
some  advice,  most  needful  succour,  most 
seasonable  consolation)  is  arrived  to  visit 
us,  and  dwell  with  us. 

Is  it  a  comfortable  thing  to  be  graced 
with  honour?  What  greater  honour  could 
mankind  be  dignified  with,  than  this  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Son  of  God  into  its  kind  and 
kindred?  What  could  more  advance  and 
adorn  us,  than  this  high  relation  ? 

Is  mirth  seasonable  to  the  day  of  mar¬ 
riage?  Behold,  heaven  and  earth  this  day 
are  coupled,  divinity  is  espoused  to  huma¬ 
nity,  an  eternal  indissoluble  knot  of  amity, 
of  unity,  is  tied  between  God  and  man; 
the  great  Bridegroom  is  come  forth,  clad 
in  his  nuptial  garment  of  flesh,  ready  to 
wed  the  church,  his  beloved  spouse.* 

Is  the  sun’s  rising  (after  a  long,  dark, 
and  cold  night)  cheerful  and  comfortable  ? 
See,  the  Sun  of  righteousness  is  risen ,  with 
healing  in  his  wings;  dispensing  all  about 
his  most  pleasant  light  and  salutary  influ¬ 
ences:  The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us,  diffusing  an  universal  light  upon 
the  soids  of  men,  dispelling  the  night  of 
ignorance  and  error,  shining  out  to  those 
that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death , 
and  guiding  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace : 
Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee,  &c.x 
Never  did  heaven  with  so  clear  and  serene 

•  In  natali  Domini  quasi  in  nuptiis  spiritualibus 
uponsee  suie  ecclesiae  ChristuH  fuljunctus  est,  tunc 
processit  sj'onsus  dethalamo  »uo,  hoc  est  verbum  Dei 
de  utero  virginal i. —  slug,  de  Temp.  Worm.  ii. 

T  Eph.  ii.  17  ;  Acts  x.  3G.  vr  fial.  iii.  22 ;  Luke  iv.  18. 

*  Luke  i.  78,  79  ;  Isa.  lx.  I. 
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a  countenance  smile  upon  earth,  as  it  did 
this  day,  when  this  super- illustrious  lu¬ 
minary  (this  bright  morning  star,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Apocalypse)  did  spring  up 
above  our  horizon. f  From  this  auspicious 
day  commenced  the  revocation  of  that  fatal 
curse,  by  which  we  were  exiled  from  para¬ 
dise,  condemned  to  death,  exposed  to  hell ; 
the  reinstating  us  in  a  condition  of  hope,  in 
a  capacity  of  happiness  ;  the  return  of  life 
and  joy  into  this  region  of  corruption  and 
disconsolateness:  this  is  the  day,  which  all 
nations  desired,  and  earnestly  longed  for, 
(with  an  implicit  sense ;)  which  the  good 
patriarchs  foreseeing  did  rejoice ;  which 
the  prophets  in  so  magnificent  strains  did 
predict  and  presignify.  In  our  Lord’s  na¬ 
tivity,  all  mankind  was  in  a  manner  born, 
or  did  revive ;  was  restored  from  a  mani¬ 
fold  necessity  of  dying ;  from  lying  dead  in 
the  guilt,  and  under  the  power  of  sin ;  from 
having  our  bodies  irrecoverably  dissolved 
by  corruption,  and  our  souls  immersed  into 
that  second  death  of  endless  misery.  It  is 
in  effect  therefore  the  world’s  nativity  that 
we  celebrate,  annexed  to  that  of  our  Lord ; 
the  beginning  of  the  new,  better,  spiri¬ 
tual,  and  eternal  life  to  men:  all  reason, 
therefore,  we  have  upon  this  consideration 
heartily  to  rejoice ;  how  extremely  stupid 
and  senseless  are  we,  if  the  apprehension 
of  goods  so  many,  so  excellent,  hence  ac¬ 
cruing  to  us,  doth  not  inspire  our  hearts 
with  a  grateful  cheerfulness!  This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  let  us  re¬ 
joice  and  be  glad  therein  A 
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THE  INCARNATION  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Matt.  i.  20 _ For  that  which  is  conceived 

in  her,  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.% 

If  every  circumstance  of  our  Lord’s  won¬ 
derful  incarnation  deserveth  to  be  consi¬ 
dered,  as  affording  matter  of  good  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  serving  to  excite  devout  affection ; 
then  surely  the  principal  causes  and  ingre¬ 
dients  thereof  may  demand  a  special  regard 
from  us ;  such  are  those  which  are  couched 
in  this  text ;  the  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  it  was  accomplished ;  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  the 
subject  in  whom  the  divine  virtue  did  work 

f  Rev.  xxii.  1G, — ’A trr>^  Xetfj.tr  ^bg  not)  tfOfpvbg 
£  To  yet{  iv  ys»v*;0tk. 

T  Paul,  cxviii.  24. 
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it :  upon  which  two  particulars  we  shall  re¬ 
flect,  in  order. 

I.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost ,  by  the  singular 
virtue  and  operation  of  whom,  without  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  man,  or  earthly  father, 
the  blessed  Virgin  became  impregnated  and 
did  conceive.  Joseph  was  *>»  in 

outward  esteem,  the  father  of  our  Saviour 
(for,  Is  not  this,  said  they,  the  carpenter's 
son  ?  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph  ?  a)  the 
modesty  of  his  holy  mother  being  preserved 
from  misprision  under  the  shroud  of  wed¬ 
lock,  during  the  time  that  by  God’s  order 
the  mystery  and  truth  of  things  was  to  be 
concealed  from  general  notice,  until  the  day 
of  his  being  showed  and  manifested  to  Israeli 
but  God  only  was  in  truth  his  Father,  his 
incarnation  being  performed  by  the  mira¬ 
culous  efficacy  of  God’s  holy  Spirit ;  upon 
which  account  (beside  his  eternal  genera¬ 
tion)  he  was  also  the  Son  of  God ;  for,  There¬ 
fore  (said  the  angel  to  his  mother)  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee ,  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God. c 

The  matter  of  fact  was  well  known  to 
Joseph  by  revelation,  and  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  herself  by  her  conscience  also  ;  and 
by  them  it  was  attested  to  the  holy  apostles ; 
their  attestation  being  seconded  by  the  mi¬ 
racles  of  our  Lord,  together  with  all  the 
potent  arguments  which  confirm  his  doc¬ 
trine  :  nor  do  we  find  that  even  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  our  Lord  did  ever  offer  to  impeach 
his  parents  of  imposture,  or  did  anywise 
trouble  them  about  this  report  coming  from 
them.  And  it  is  so  clearly  and  fully  affirmed 
in  the  Gospels,  that  it  is  prodigiously  strange 
that  there  have  been  lately  some  (called  Jo- 
sephites)  who  have  questioned  it,  upon  weak 
pretences  of  discourse ;  *  whom  we  can¬ 
not  otherwise  consider,  than  as  intolerably 
audacious  perverters  of  scripture,  or  sub¬ 
verted  of  its  authority  and  use ;  for  surely 
nothing  there  can  be  deemed  certain,  if 
this  point  is  not.  The  fact  therefore  we 
must  take  for  granted ;  and,  for  our  fur¬ 
ther  instruction  about  it,  we  shall  consider 
three  particulars ;  the  manner  of  it,  the 
reasons  for  it,  the  practical  use  whereto  it 
may  be  applied. 

1 .  The  manner  of  that  operation,  where¬ 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  did  effect  the  human  ge¬ 
neration  of  our  Lord,  is  by  the  archangel 
Gabriel  expressed  to  be  from  the  super¬ 
vention  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  divine 
power  overshadowing  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  f 
the  which  words  being  of  so  general  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  as  to  precise  meaning  so  little 

•  A  pud  Episcoilium  —  t  Luke  i.  35,  tint  tut  u^irrcv. 

*  Luke  iii.  23  ;  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  John  vi.  42  ;  Luke 

iv.  22  j  Mark  »i.  3.  1  Luke  i.  SO  ;  Jolin  i.  31. 

*  Luke  I.  35. 


intelligible  by  us,  may  well  serve  to  bound 
our  curiosity,  and  to  check  further  inquiry. 
Some  indeed  (as  the  followers  of  Valentinus 
and  Apollinarius,  of  old;  as  Menno,  Serve- 
tus,  and  others,  of  late)  have  been  so  bold 
as  to  determine,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
bring  from  heaven  a  body,  which  he  did 
convey  into  the  blessed  Virgin ;  or  that 
our  Saviour’s  flesh  was  formed  of  a  divine 
seed,  from  the  substance  of  God  himself ; 
or  that  in  his  conception  the  Holy  Ghost 
did  create  and  impart  somewhat  of  matter : 
but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  these  are  rash 
and  groundless  conceits :  the  holy  Fathers, 
having  weighed  and  discussed  such  imagina¬ 
tions,  to  prevent  dangerous  or  misbecoming 
thoughts  and  speeches,  about  a  point  of  so 
sacred  nature,  more  soberly  do  teach,  that 
our  Saviour  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  not  DTiof/.a.nKu;,  seminally;  but  Iv/uovo- 
yixus,  operatively ;  ««  rvvavrl*s,  not  by 
copulation;  but  Swaucas,  by  power ;  not 
de  substantia  Spiritus  Sancti,  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; d  but  de  potentia, 
by  the  virtue  of  it;  and  further  than  this, 
say  they,  Generationem  ejus  quis  enarrabit  ? 
Who  can  declare  his  generation,  or  exactly 
describe  the  manner  of  a  performance  so 
very  wonderful  and  sublime ;  to  the  which 
no  experience  doth  furnish  any  event  like 
or  comparable?  When,  therefore,  it  is  said 
that  the  conception,  or  generation,  was 
Uvtuftccros  ccyicu,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  pre¬ 
position  I*  is  to  be  taken  for  the  same  with 
■era,  or  Ji*  (as  it  is  very  commonly  used), 
denoting,  not  matter  out  of  which,  but  ef¬ 
ficiency  by  which  the  effect  was  derived. 
But, 

2.  Why  was  our  Saviour  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Divers  reasons  for  it  may 
be  assigned. 

1 .  It  was  needful  for  assuring  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  our  Saviour,  or  his  being  the  eter¬ 
nal’  Son  of  God.  That  the  Messias,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  should  be  the  Son 
of  God,  was  necessary,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  the  ancient  predictions, 
the  general  opinions  and  expectations  of 
God’s  people  (often  implied  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  ;)  accordingly,  such  he  was  as  the  co¬ 
eternal  Word  in  his  divine  nature  :  but  it 
was  requisite  that  he  should  also  be  such 
according  to  his  human  nature;  that  by 
his  extraordinary  generation,  as  man,  his 
other  more  sublime  generation  (so  much 
transcending  human  conceit)  might  be  more 
credible,  and  the  world  might  be  convinced 
of  his  divinity ;  for  men  hardly  would  have 
been  capable  to  believe  him  more  than  a 

Pamasc.  iii.  2;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  2,  Aug.  Ju 
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man,  whom  they  saw  born  in  the  common 
way  of  men:  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph ? 
was  an  argument  which  they  urged  against 
him,  when  he  spake  about  his  descent  from 
heaven  (John  vi.  42,)  and  caused  them  to 
admire,  when  they  observed  the  power  of 
his  miracles  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  discourse  (Luke  iv.  22 ;)  but 
easily  might  they  be  induced  to  admit  a 
mystery,  which  was  countenanced  by  so 
grand  a  miracle  as  the  birth  of  a  child,  by 
the  divine  power,  without  a  father.' 

2.  This  was  the  most  fit  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  that  so  necessary  conjunction  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature :  a  work  of 
such  grandeur  and  glory,  of  such  grace 
and  goodness,  was  not  to  be  achieved  by 
any  other  agent  than  by  him  who  is  the 
substantial  virtue  and  love  of  God ;  by  whom 
we  see  all  extraordinary  and  most  eminent 
works  to  have  been  managed,  to  whom  com¬ 
monly  the  fiiyxXua.  HeoS,  the  majestic  and 
magnificent  things  of  God,  are  ascribed : 
for  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  God'  which  moved  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters,  forming  things,  and  impregnating  them 
with  all  kinds  of  life  and  vigour  natural ; 
he  it  is,  to  whom  those  signal  works  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  the  revelation  of  divine  truth,  the 
prediction  of  future  events,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  miracles,  the  renovation  of  men’s 
minds,  and  reformation  of  their  manners, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  are  attributed;  so 
likewise  to  him  this  incomparably  super¬ 
natural,  glorious,  and  important  act  was 
most  properly  due. 

3.  It  being  necessary  that  our  Saviour 
should  be  consecrated  to  his  great  func¬ 
tions,  and  perfectly  sanctified  in  his  person, 
as  man ;  and  those  performances  (according 
to  the  mystical  economy  of  things  among 
the  divine  Persons)  being  appropriated  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  natural  spring  of  all 
derived  sanctity ;  his  efficacy  must  needs 
intervene  to  this  purpose  :  if  Jeremiah, 
St .  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Paul  (persons  de¬ 
signed  for  offices  and  employments  in  dig¬ 
nity,  in  consequence,  so  far  inferior),  were 
sanctified,  and  separated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  their  mother’s  womb ;  *  in  how  much 
more  excellent  kind  and  degree  was  it  re¬ 
quisite  that  he  should  be  sanctified  there¬ 
by,  who  was  sent  into  the  world  to  redeem 
and  purify  it  from  all  filth  and  fault !  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  saying  of  our  Lord,  Say  ye 
of  hint ,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified , 
and  sent  into  the  world ,  Thou  blasphemest, 

*  Tsai.  il.  7,  12  ;  1  Chron.  xxil.  10 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  13  ; 
Tpal.  lxxx.  27  ;  John  i.  31,  49  ;  xi.  27  ;  vi.  69;  Matt, 
xvi  16;  Mark  xiv.  61  ;  Matt.  vili.  29;  Mark  i.  24 
Luke  iv.  34.  <  Acisii.ll.  •  Jer.  i.  5;  Luke 

i.  15;  Gal.  i.  15. 


because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?h  where¬ 
as  the  style  of  Gods  was  given  to  persons 
devoted  to  far  meaner  services. 

4.  It  was  needful  that  the  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  God  did  vouchsafe  so  highly 
to  advance,  by  assuming  it  to  a  personal 
conjunction  and  union  with  himself,  should 
be  clear  from  all  stain  and  pollution ;  such 
as  in  ordinary  propagation  doth  adhere  to 
our  sinful  flesh  and  corrupt  nature;*  that 
he  whom  God  even  as  man  would  so  dearly 
love,  and  so  entirely  be  pleased  writh,  should 
be  void  of  the  least  inclination  to  iniquity 
or  impurity ;  for,  as  the  Psalmist  telleth 
us,  God  is  not  a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in 
wickedness ,  neither  shall  evil  diccll  with  him ; 
he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil ,  and 
cannot  so  much  as  look  upon  iniquity : 1  how 
then  would  he  receive  any  defiled  thing 
into  so  near  an  union,  into  so  dear  a  regard, 
into  so  full  a  complacence?  He  therefore 
was  to  be  thoroughly  sanctified ;  and  thence 
it  was  needful  that  his  humanity  should  is¬ 
sue  from  the  fountain  of  holiness,  God's 
most  holy  Spirit. 

5.  It  in  like  manner  was  necessary  that 
he  who  was  ordained  to  appease  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  fully  to  reconcile  him  toward 

us,  to  expiate  all  our  offences,  thoroughly 
to  redeem  mankind  from  the  guilt  and  from 
the  power  of  sin ;  who  with  absolute  au¬ 
thority  was  to  teach,  to  exemplify,  to  com¬ 
mand  all  righteousness,  should  himself  know 
no  sin :  Such  an  High-Priest  (as  the  apos¬ 
tle  saith)  became  us,  who  was  holy,  harm¬ 
less,  undefiled ,  separate  from  sinners  ;  who 
had  no  need  first  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for 
his  oral  sins  d  the  sacrifice  expiatory  for  our 
offences  was  to  be  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot :  whence  he  was  to  be  fully 
sanctified  ;k  and  to  become  roayicv,  that  holy 
thing  (absolutely),  as  he  was  termed  by 
the  celestial  messenger: 1  w'hence  from  the 
source  of  sanctity,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
proper  name  doth  import  holiness,  whose 
proper  work  it  is  to  sanctify,  he  was  to  de¬ 
rive  a  perfect  sanctity  and  purity  in  his 
sacred  conception. 

6.  We  may  add,  as  an  observable  point, 
the  analogy,  or  apposite  resemblance  there¬ 
of,  between  the  conception  of  our  Saviour 
for  us,  and  his  formation  in  us  ;m  his  natural 
generation,  and  the  spiritual  regeneration 
of  Christians ;  his  becoming  our  brother 
in  the  flesh,  and  our  being  made  his  bre¬ 
thren  in  the  Spirit ;  both  being  effected  by 

*  Futurum  hominum  Salvatorem  talis  ortus  doce- 

bat,  qui  et  in  se  baberet  human®  substantia*  naturam, 
c*t  human®  carnia  inqu inamenta  nesciret. —  Leo  i.  <te 
Sat.  Serm.  2. 
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the  same  agent:  as  Christ  was  made  true 
man,  and  partaker  of  our  nature,  so  we 
become  true  Christians,  and  consorts  of  the 
divine  nature ,  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
divine  Spirit : n  as  he  by  the  dispensation 
of  God,  so  we  by  his  grace  are  bom ,  not 
by  blood ,  nor  by  the  u-ill  of  flesh ,  nor  by 
the  will  of  man ,  but  of  God;  hence  doth 
accrue  a  new  relation,  and  we  become  his 
brethren,  not  only  as  he  was  made  like  to 
us,  but  also  as  we  become  like  to  him ;  and 
are  begotten  of  God ,  by  the  same  heavenly 
virtue,  the  same  incorruptible  seed.0 

It  may  indeed  be  an  admonition  to  us 
to  labour  after  this  spiritual  conception, 
which  will  render  us  conformable  to  our 
Lord,  and  far  more  truly  allied  to  him, 
than  even  his  partaking  our  nature  hath 
done;  and  indeed  without  that  spiritual 
one,  this  carnal  alliance  will  not  signify  any 
thing  of  benefit  to  us;  it  will  little  profit 
us  that  he  was  born  in  the  flesh,  if  we  are 
not  born  of  the  Spirit;  without  which  ge¬ 
neration  we  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.9 

3.  The  proper  application  of  this  point 
is  to  engage  us  on  a  thankful  adoration  of 
the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom ;  so  fully, 
so  fitly  carrying  on  that  infinitely  gracious 
work  of  our  redemption ;  all  the  divine 
Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  conspiring,  as  in  the  desig¬ 
nation,  so  in  the  execution  thereof;  the 
Father  mercifully  destinating  and  sending 
his  Son ;  the  Son  willingly  and  gladly  con¬ 
descending  to  come;  the  Holy  Ghost  ef¬ 
fectually  bringing  him  into  the  world :  to 
which  blessed  Trinity,  therefore,  we  should 
render  all  humble  reverence  and  hearty 
praise.  And  so  much  for  the  first  particular 
observed  in  the  text. 

II.  The  next  is,  the  concurrence  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  our  Lord’s  gene¬ 
ration  :  that  which  is  conceived  (or  gene¬ 
rated)  in  her.* 

The  being  generated  (ro  yuiaata.1,  here) 
we  may  suppose  to  respect  or  to  express  his 
whole  human  generation,  with  the  parts  and 
progress  thereof ;  implying  on  the  Virgin’s 
part  all  that  she  as  a 'mother  did  confer 
thereto  ;  wherein,  therefore,  are  compre¬ 
hended  the  following  particulars : 

1.  His  conception  of  her  substance, 
whence  he  is  called  the  fruit  of  her  womb ; 
and  a  rod  (that  is,  a  branch,  or  twig)  sprout¬ 
ing  from  the  stem  of  Jesse;  and,  Behold  (said 
the  angel)  thou  shall  conceive  in  thy  womb.'' 

•  to  iv  aivri  yumBit. 

n  Btiat  Qortc»<  xoHuyoi. — 2  Pet.  i.  4  ;  Eph.  i.  10:  John 
i.  13.  °  I  Pet.  i.  23  ;  1  John  iii.  9.  2  Cor.  v.  16; 

John  ili.  3.  5.  Luke  i.  42  ;  Isa.  x\.  1,— i*  I 
yet*T(i.—  Luke  i.  31. 


2.  The  nutrition,  accretion,  and  entire 
conformation  of  his  body,  out  of  her  blood 
and  substance ;  whence  her  womb  is  said 
to  bear  him  ( Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee),  to  have  been  gravidated ,  or  great 
with  child ;  the  which  as  it  grew,  did 
swell  her  womb  visibly;  so  that  she  was 
found  (or  observed,  by  apparent  signs)  to 
be  with  child  of  him ,  or  to  have  him  in  her 
womb.r 

3.  His  nativity  itself,  or  exclusion  into 
the  open  world ;  which  is  thus  expressed 
by  the  evangelist:  The  days  were  accom¬ 
plished  that  she  should  be  delivered ,  and  she 
brought  forth  her  frstborn  Son.s 

Whatever,  therefore,  any  mother  doth 
confer  to  the  entire  production  of  a  child, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  blessed  Virgin; 
whence  she  was  truly  and  properly  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  our  Lord,1  and  is  accordingly  often 
so  called  in  the  Gospels ;  whence  also  she 
hath  been  in  the  church  defined  to  be  and 
commonly  styled  the  bearer  and 

mother  of  God ;  that  is,  of  him  who  is  God ; 
that  term  asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  unity  of  his  person  [against  Nesto- 
rius  and  his  partisans ;  who  said,  that  the 
Virgin  was  not  properly  but  xz,a- 

roToxoi-  and  that  he  who  was  born,  was  not 
God,  but  avfyuTos  hnipiooc,  a  man  carrying 
God,  or  divinity,  in  him.u] 

Now  for  our  instruction  and  use  we  may 
resolve  the  word  her  into  three  respects 
distinctly  considerable :  he  was  born  of  her, 
a  Woman ;  he  was  born  of  her,  a  Virgin ; 
he  was  born  of  her,  Mary  :  each  of  which 
respects  is  pregnant  with  matter  observable: 
he  was  born  of  a  Woman,  that  was  highly 
needful  to  be  ;  of  a  Virgin,  that  was  very 
requisite ;  of  Mary,  that  doth  involve  divers 
circumstances  of  importance. 

1.  Our  Saviour  was  born  of  a  woman. 

The  Valentinian  heretics  of  old  did  opine 
that  he  was  only  born  through  a  woman, 
or  did  merely  pass  through  her,  as  liquor 
doth  pass  through  a  vessel :  but  that  is  a 
great  error;  for  he  was  born  in  her,  and 
of  her.  In  our  text  it  is  «»  alrn  yiww&v,  ge¬ 
nerated  in  her ;  which  in  sound  expresseth 
no  more  than  her  containing  him  when 
conceived ;  but  according  to  the  force  of 
the  Hebrew  particle  3  (be)  answering  to  «» 
here,  is  apt  to  signify  more ;  and  must  be 
taken  to  do  so  in  conformity  to  parallel 
expressions:  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  God  sent 
forth  his  Son  bom  i*  yunaixos ,  of  a  woman  ;* 
and  that  of  St.  Luke  (in  the  best  copies, 
followed  by  our  English  translators) 

T  Luke  xi.  27  ;  iyxuoe,  Luke  ii.  5  ;  Matt.  i.  18,  ifa 
iv  yettrr^i  i%ov(r*  •  Luke  ii.  6.  7.  *  Luke  i.  43. 

u  Sest  id  <  yrilL  in  Cone.  Eph.  CyriU.  Epist.  lul  Nest. 

*  Gul.  iv.  4. 
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^ ii-,u ^ ini  I*  ffoU)  The  holy  thing  that  is  born 
of  thee ,  or  out  of  thee* 

Indeed  of  a  woman  he  was  born,  that 
is,  from  the  matter  and  substance  of  a  wo¬ 
man  :  so  as  thereby  to  bear  the  relation  of 
a  kinsman  to  us,  becoming  consanguineous 
to  all  mankind,  which  God.  did  make  of 
one  blood;  whence  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
us  brethren  [and  alloweth  us  to  be  of  his 
flesh ,  and  of  his  bones.f 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  God  could 
immediately  have  created  a  nature  in  kind 
and  properties  like  to  ours,  and  have  as¬ 
sumed  it ;  but  that  would  not  have  so  fitly 
served  the  design  of  reconciling  himself  to 
us,  and  redeeming  us :  to  the  effecting  that 
in  the  most  congruous  way,  not  only  a  re¬ 
semblance  in  nature,  but  a  cognation  and 
proximity  in  blood  was  needful,  or  at  least 
was  very  convenient  and  suitable  ;  for  our 
blood  being  tainted,  our  whole  stock  having 
forfeited  its  dignity  and  estate  by  the  re¬ 
bellious  disloyalty  of  our  common  ances¬ 
tors,  it  was  expedient  that  it  should  be 
purged  and  restored  by  the  satisfactory 
merit  and  acceptable  fidelity  of  one,  who 
was  of  our  race  and  kindred.  We  being 
to  be  adopted  and  received  into  God’s  fa¬ 
mily,  it  was  proper  that  business  should 
be  transacted  by  intervention  of  a  common 
relation;  according  to  the  discourse  of  St. 
Paul,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  bom  of  a 
woman ,  born  under  the  law ,  that  he  might 
redeem  those  that  were  under  the  lawy  (that 
according  to  the  obligation  undertaken  by 
him,  he  performing  the  obedience  required 
by  the  law,  might  redeem  those  who,  being 
tied  to  obey  the  law,  had  yet  transgressed 
it),  «»*  T»i*  ul»fl riav  i^rokdpxfil *,  that  (it  fol- 
loweth)  ice  might  receive  the  adoption;  that 
is,  that  we,  by  virtue  and 'in  consequence 
of  that  birth  from  a  woman,  and  of  that 
obedience  to  the  law  performed  by  our 
brother,  might  be  in  capacity  to  receive 
the  quality  or  state  of  sons  to  God. 

It  was  likewise  seemly  that  the  Devil, 
w  ho  by  the  weakness  of  a  woman  had  se¬ 
duced  man  from  his  duty  to  God,  had 
overthrown,  triumphed  over,  and  capti¬ 
vated  God’s  creature,  in  just  amends  for 
the  reparation  of  God’s  honour,  and  our 
consolation,  should  by  the  strength  and 
faithful  constancy  of  one  proceeding  from 
a  w  oman,  be  himself  defeated  and  debased ; 
according  to  the  mystical  intent  ot  that 
most  ancient  prophecy,  or  promise,  The 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  break  the  serpent's 
head;  of  the  woman,  the  man  is  not  men¬ 
tioned;  for, 

"  I.uke  L  35.  T  Gal.  iv.  4.  5. 

1  Acts  xvii.  2C;  Heb.  Li.  11-14  ;  Kph.v.  30. 
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2.  Our  Lord  was  born  of  a  virgin :  so  it 
was  anciently  presignified  and  predicted, 
a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son ;  a 
virgin;1  Almah,  urrixcufos  (so  Aquila,  with 
respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  did 
render  it),  that  is,  a  recluse;  one  who 
perhaps  had  seldom  seen,  who  never  had 
known  a  man. 

This,  it  seemeth,  was  that  new  thing  (that 
most  strange  and  admirable  thing)  which 
God  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah  did  foreshow, 
that  he  would  create  in  the  earth,*  and 
which  should  then  happen,  when  he  would 
restore  Zion,  and  establish  a  new  covenant 
with  his  people;  namely,  a  woman  shall 
compass  a  man;  a  woman,  in  a  manner 
extraordinary,  w  ithout  the  concourse  of  a 
male,  should  conceive,  and  enclose  in  her 
womb  a  man  ;  that  very  man  who  should 
accomplish  the  great  matters  there  pre¬ 
dicted  and  promised.  So  it  was,  and  so 
upon  divers  accounts  it  was  requisite  that 
it  should  be. 

For  how  otherwise,  apparently,  to  the 
sense  and  satisfaction  of  all  men,  could  he 
be  that  which  (according  to  ancient  pro¬ 
phecies  and  common  expectation,  as  also 
according  to  the  exigency  of  things,  and 
the  tenor  of  divine  purposes)  he  ought  to 
be,  both  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
Man,  otherwise  than  by  coming  of  a  vir¬ 
gin?  He  must  be  born  of  a  woman,  that 
he  might  truly  be  the  son  of  man ;  he 
must  be  born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  might 
be  clearly  the  Son  of  God;  how  otherwise 
could  there  be  an  effectual  conviction  of 
his  divine  original? 

It  was  also  decent  and  expedient  that 
the  tabernacle  in  which  God  should  reside 
and  dwrell  should  be  proper  and  enclosed  ;* 
that  the  temple  of  the  divinity  should  be 
holy  and  separate;  that  the  soil  whence 
holiness  itself  would  sprout  forth  should 
be  clear  and  pure  from  all  sordid  mix¬ 
tures;  that  none  should  presume  to  touch 
the  border  of  that  holy  mountain,  where 
God  so  specially  would  manifest  himself ;b 
that  the  lust  of  man  should  not  approach 
that  place  whence  the  glory  of  God  would 
so  illustriously  shine  forth. 

It  vyas  also  most  convenient  for  exciting 
due  attention  and  regard,  for  begetting 
faith,  for  procuring  reverence  and  admi¬ 
ration  in  men,  that  our  Redeemer  should 
enter  on  the  world  in  a  manner  so  peculiar 
and  miraculous  ;  for  who  that  heareth  of 
such  an  event,  can  forbear  to  mind  it,  and 

yctq  T6»  It)  u^Ooc^o’Ict  roZ  rrxvro(  tv  toi 
ivca  fiicu  ytvouivov,  a.rro  rvjf  vtrr^ir c'jtrr.f  ctvTdU  t*j  ytvv*,<rti 
rr,(  u.$Uete<rict.{  cL&ourticu.  —  Greg.  Nyas.  iu  Christ!  Nat. 

( turn.  ii.  p.  776. ) 
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ponder  on  it?  who  can  doubt  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  whom  by  sufficient  and 
certain  attestation  he  learneth  to  have  been 
conceived  without  any  concurrence  of  man  ? 
who  will  not  readily  defer  high  veneration 
to  him,  who  appear eth  in  a  manner  so  glo¬ 
rious  and  supernatural  ? 

3.  Moreover,  our  Saviour  was  born  of 
Mary ;  of  that  singular  person  determined 
and  described  in  the  Gospels  ;  of  her  that 
was  espoused  to  and  did  live  with  Joseph  ; 
with  Joseph  the  carpenter  ;  who  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  who  lived  in 
the  city  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee ;  who  both 
according  to  natural  and  legal  extraction 
was  descended  in  a  direct  lineage  from  king 
David,  being,  as  St.  Luke  saith,  of  the 
house  and  family  of  David *  and  who  by  con¬ 
sequence  did  lineally  come  from  Abraham. 
She  herself  was  also  of  the  same  stock  and 
family;  as  may  be  collected  from  circum¬ 
stances  intimated  in  the  story, and  certainly 
may  be  deduced  from  the  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  our  Saviour’s  stock,  with  the  as¬ 
sertions  implying  their  accomplishment. 

Of  Mary,  therefore,  by  blood  and  pro¬ 
geny  a  princess,  extracted  from  the  most 
illustrious  stem  on  earth ;  not  only  famous 
among  men,  but  (which  is  infinitely  more) 
especially  dear  to  God ; c  who  yet  in  ex¬ 
ternal  condition  was  very  mean  and  poor, 
living  obscurely  in  habitation  with  an  ar¬ 
tisan,  of  a  painful  and  not  gainful  trade. 

As  for  her  personal  qualifications,  they 
were  excellently  worthy ;  for  in  disposition 
of  mind  she  was  very  religious  and  devout 
toward  God;  in  the  temper  of  her  spirit, 
very  sweet  and  calm,  very  modest',  meek, 
and  humble :  such  the  passages  occurring 
in  the  Gospels  concerning  her  do  show  her 
to  have  been ;  such  particularly  that  most 
excellent  hymn  ejaculated  by  her  (wherein 
we  may  discover  a  spirit  ravished  with  the 
most  sprightly  devotion  imaginable  ;  a  de¬ 
votion  full  of  ardent  love,  of  humble  thank¬ 
fulness,  of  hearty  joy,  tempered  with  most 
submissive  reverence)  demonstrateth  her 
to  have  been. 

Of  a  mother  so  related,  and  so  qualified, 
our  Saviour  was  born  :  both  which  points 
were  requisite. 

She  was  so  related,  for  the  declaration  of 
God’s  truth,  fidelity,  and  constancy,  in  ac¬ 
complishing  those  ancient  predictions  and 
promises  made  to  the  Fathers:  to  Abra^ 
ham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed;  to  David,  that  of 
the  fruit  of  his  loins  God  would  raise  up 
Christ  to  sit  upon  his  throne ;  concerning 

•  *E£  «‘x4t/  xtii  Tar^ieif  AotfliX,  Luke  ii.  4  ;  i.  27. 
e  Luke  i.  48. 
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whom,  as  by  many  passages  in  the  gospel 
it  appeareth,  God’s  people  had  a  general 
expectation  and  persuasion  that  he  should 
be  the  Bod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
Branch  growing  out  of  his  roots;  in  whom 
the  horn  of  David  should  bud ;  who  should 
raise  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  was  fallen, 
and  rule  over  the  kingdom  of  Jacob  for 
ever :  and  that  our  Lord  should  be  born 
at  Bethlehem,  that  he  should  be  called  a 
Nazarene,  were  circumstances  touched  in 
the  Prophets,  for  the  verification  whereof 
it  was  needful  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
should  be  thus  related. 

She  was  also  to  be  so  duly  qualified,  as 
to  her  state  and  mind ;  being  homely  in 
state  of  life,  and  holy  in  disposition  of 
mind ;  to  signify ,  that  God  doth  not  so  much 
regard  the  outward  pomps  and  appearances 
of  this  vain  world,  as  the  inward  frame  and 
temper  of  spirit. 

It  is  indeed  no  small  disparagement  to 
those  empty  glories  which  men  are  w'ont 
so  hugely  to  admire,  and  it  may  be  a  strong 
inducement  to  a  moderate  esteem  of  them, 
if  we  consider  it,  that  God  did  not  choose 
for  the  mother  of  his  Son,  and  Saviour 
of  mankind,  a  visibly  great  princess,  or 
any  to  appearance  honourable,  splendid,  or 
wealthy  personage ;  but  her  that  was  es¬ 
poused  to  a  mechanic  artificer;  her  that 
was  only  rich  in  grace,  and  decked  with 
interior  endowments ;  adorned  (after  the 
garb  which  St.  Peter  recommendeth  to 
women)  with  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart , 
in  the  incorruptible  purity  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit ,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of 
great  price.'  This  is  the  reflection  which 
she  herself  did  make  upon  the  matter ;  for 
this  her  soul  did  magnify  God,  because  he 
had  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  hand¬ 
maiden; —  he  had  showed  strength  with  his 
arm,  he  had  scattered  the  proud  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  their  hearts ;  he  had  put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  had  exalted 
the  humble  and  meek;  he  had  filled  the  hun¬ 
gry  with  good  things ,  and  the  rich  he  had 
sent  empty  away.1  This  showeth  the  extreme 
folly  of  contemning  the  poor,  to  whom  com¬ 
monly  God  expresseth  so  special  regard, 
who  are  capable  of  so  high  favours,  who 
have  so  glorious  consorts  of  their  state. 

Such  a  person  did  the  Son  of  God  choose 
to  bear  himself,  to  bear  duty  unto,  to  con¬ 
fer  that  special  favour  and  eminent  honour 
upon  ;  an  honour,  among  all  exterior  ho¬ 
nours  the  highest  that  ever  was  vouchsafed 

<>  Gen.  xxvi.  4  ;  xii.  3  ;  xviii.  IS  ;  xxii.  18 ;  Gal.  iii.  8  ; 
Acts  Iii.  25  ;  ii.  IS  ;  Isa.  xi.  1,10;  Rom.  L  3  ;  xv.  2  ; 
Psal.  cxxxii  17  ;  Rev.  v.S  ;  xxii.  16;  Amos  ix.  11  ;  Acts 
XV.  16;  I.uke  i.  32;  Jer.  xxxill.  IS;  xxiii.  S;  Matt.  Ii. 
5;  xxi.  15.  •  1  Pet.  ill.  4.  '  Luke  i.  51. 
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to  any  of  human  kind,  or  indeed  to  any 
mere  creature. 

I  say  of  exterior  honours;  for  spiritual 
advantages  our  Lord  himself  doth  teach 
us  in  our  esteem  to  prefer  above  this  great 
privilege ;  they  being  toto  genere  superior, 
and  placing  us  in  a  nobler  relation  to  him 
than  this :  Whosoever  (saith  he)  shall  do  the 
will  of  my  Father  that  is  in  heaven ,  the  same 
is  my  brother ,  and  sister,  and  mother ;e  the 
same  in  a  more  excellent  manner  and  sub¬ 
lime  degree  is  allied,  is  endeared  to  me, 
than  he  can  be  upon  the  score  of  any  car¬ 
nal  kindred  :  the  conformity  to  him  in  our 
mind  and  affections  doth  render  us  nearer 
to  him  than  any  cognation  of  blood ;  the 
having  him  formed  in  our  hearts  is  more 
considerable  than  the  bearing  of  him  in 
the  womb. 

Indeed,  the  mother  of  our  Lord  herself, 
although  as  such  she  was  nixaprufiiv*,  es¬ 
pecially  favoured  and  graced ,  and  blessed 
among  women ; h  although  upon  that  account 
all  nations  must  esteem  and  call  her  blessed; 
although  worthily  she  did  in  that  respect 
acknowledge  that  God  had  done  fj.tya.ki7a, 
magnificent  and  mighty  things  for  her;  yet 
really,  in  just  esteem,  to  have  Christ  born 
in  her  soul,  to  have  participated  of  his  di¬ 
vine  grace  and  presence  in  her  heart,  the 
Holy  Ghost’s  having  produced  a  spiritual 
birth  of  holy  dispositions  in  her,  was  a 
nobler  honour  and  a  truer  happiness  than 
that:  neither  would  it  (as  St.  Chrysostom 
saith)  have  been  anywise  profitable  to  her , 
if  she  had  not  been  virtuous,  to  bear  Christ 
in  her  womb,  or  to  bring  forth  that  admi¬ 
rable  birth.'  This  our  Saviour  plainly  de¬ 
clared,  whenas  a  good  woman,  transported 
by  the  ravishing  excellency  of  his  discourse, 
did  cry  out,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,1  he  thence  took  occasion  to  say,  Yea 
rather,  blessed  ure  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it. 

We  might  also  here  further  observe, 
that  our  Saviour  upon  other  good  accounts 
willingly  did  clioose  so  mean  a  parentage; 
namely, 

That  he  thence  might  have  readier  op¬ 
portunity  to  undergo  and  taste  the  greatest 
ineonveniences  and  hardships  incident  to 
our  nature,  thereby  more  fully  meriting 
and  suffering  for  us  : 

That  he  might  have  occasion  to  exem¬ 
plify  the  most  difficult  virtues  and  duties 
(humility,  meekness,  patience,  contented¬ 
ness),  showing  us  how  we  should  virtuously 
comport  with  the  lowest  state ;  how  we 

*  Oi/Si  to  xuoQooyitreu  rov  Xf/^rov,  xot'i  rov  Oetv(.tee.trrov 
izavov  roxov  Ttxfjv  t%n  ti  xifhot,  a^irr.f  et/x  omm. — 
(  Jirys.  in  Matt.  xii.  50. 

*  Matt.  xii.  50.  ••  Luke  i.  28,  18,  49.  1  Luke  xi.  27- 
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should  cheerfully  sustain  wants,  labours, 
pains,  and  disgraces ;  how  we  should  con¬ 
tentedly  be  destitute  of  all  the  glories, 
riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  world : 

That  also  the  divine  power  and  glory 
might  appear  more  conspicuously  through 
his  worldly  state  of  impotency  and  baseness : 

That  he  might  insinuate  the  nature  of 
his  kingdom  not  to  consist  in  secular  pomp 
and  puissance,  but  in  spiritual  power  over 
the  hearts  of  men  : 

That  he  might  discover  wherein  our  hap¬ 
piness  doth  consist ;  how  little  any  thing, 
which  is  high  in  vulgar  esteem  of  men,  is 
an  ingredient  thereof:  and  what  is  the  true 
grandeur  of  a  man ;  not  his  outward  garb 
and  retinue,  but  his  inward  virtue  and 
goodness. 

Finally,  this  relation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  our  Lord,  as  it  should  beget  a  precious 
esteem  and  honourable  memory  of  her  (for 
let  that  mouth  be  cursed  which  will  not  call 
her  blessed,  let  the  name  of  him  be  branded 
with  everlasting  reproach  of  folly,  who  will 
not  prefer  her  in  dignity  before  any  queen 
or  empress),  so  it  should  not  serve  to  breed 
in  us  fond  opinions,  or  to  ground  supersti¬ 
tious  practices  in  regard  to  her,  as  it  hath 
happened  to  do  among  divers  sorts  of  Chris¬ 
tians;  especially  among  the  adherents  to 
Rome.  For, 

They  (out  of  a  wanton  mind,  but  in 
effect  profanely  and  sacrilegiously)  have 
attributed  to  her  divers  swelling  and  vain 
names,  divers  scandalously  unsavoury,  some 
hideously  blasphemous,  titles  and  elogies, 
as  alluding  to,  so  intrenching  upon,  the 
incommunicable  prerogatives  of  God  Al¬ 
mighty  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  such  as 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Health  of  the 
World,  the  Mother  of  Mercies,  the  Spouse 
of  God,  our  Lady  (as  if,  beside  our  units 
Dominus,  there  were  nna  Domina  in  the 
church,  forgotten  by  St.  Paul),  with  the 
like,  j 

They  ascribe  to  her  the  most  sublime 
attributes  of  God,  together  with  his  most 
peculiar  actions  of  providence  and  protec¬ 
tion  over  us,  yea  of  redemption  itself. 

They  yield  acts  of  religious  veneration 
(prayer  and  praise)  to  her,  and  those  in 
a  very  high  manner  and  strain ;  professing 
not  only  to  serve  her  religiously  (which  the 
holy  scripture  chargeth  us  to  do  in  regard 
to  God  and  him  only),  but  viri^mvXiuav,  to 
do  more  than  serve  her,  or  to  serve  her 
with  exceeding  devotion. 

Who  commonly  do  at  the  end  of  their 
works  join,  Bruise  be  to  God  and  to  the 
blessed  Virgin ; k  iis  if  she  were  to  share 

J  h.  iv.  5;  1  (  or.  \iii.  C.  k  Laus  Dcoct  Ik  Virgin!. 
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with  God  in  the  glory  and  gratitude  due  for 
blessing  or  success  upon  our  performances. 

All  this  they  do,  without  any  plain  rea¬ 
son,  any  plausible  authority,  any  ancient 
example,  yea  manifestly  enough  against  the 
best  reason,  the  commands  of  God,  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
all  which  do  conspire  in  appropriating  reli¬ 
gious  adoration  to  God  alone ;  neither  the 
holy  scripture  nor  the  first  Fathers  except¬ 
ing  the  blessed  Virgin  from  the  general 
rule,  or  taking  notice  of  her  as  an  object 
of  our  worship,  but  nipping  the  first  essays 
of  such  a  superstition  in  the  Collyridians. 

Such  groundless  and  foolish  conceits, 
such  dangerous  and  impious  practices,  we 
should  carefully  beware  ;  the  which,  as  they 
much  derogate  from  God’s  honour,  and 
prejudice  his  service,  and  thwart  his  com¬ 
mands,  so  they  indeed  do  rather  greatly  dis¬ 
credit,  injure,  and  abuse  the  blessed  \  irgin 
(making  her  name  accessory  to  such  enor¬ 
mous  scandals),  than  they  do  bring  any 
honour,  or  do  any  right  to  her. 

And  I  doubt  not,  but,  A  ahrimns,  if 
she  from  her  seat  of  bliss  doth  behold  these 
perverse  services,  or  absurd  flatteries  of 
her,  she  with  holy  regret  and  disdain  doth 
distaste,  loathe,  disdain,  and  reject  them; 
with  a  Aim  nobis  Domine  (Psal.  115),  Not 
unto  us,  O  Lord;  and  with  the  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse,  pr„  See  thou  do  it  not.1 

Whose  greater  honour  it  was,  in  truth, 
to  be  a  meek  and  humble  servant,  than  to 
be  the  mother  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
it  is  the  chief  and  truest  honour  we  can  do 
her,  to  esteem  her  great  modesty  and  hu¬ 
mility,  to  imitate  her  piety  and  grace,  after 
her  pattern  conscientiously  to  reverence 
and  obey  her  Son ;  unto  whom  therefore 
let  us  with  hearty  thankfulness  render  all 
glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

sufin  tii  uniter  Pontius  HJilate. 
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1  Cor.  i.  23. — But  u-e  preach  Christ 
crucified .* 

The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  called  the 
word  of  the  cross ;  f  that  is,  a  report  con¬ 
cerning  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  together 
with  the  declaration  of  the  ends,  effects, 
and  uses  of  it ;  this  being  a  special  and 
main  point  therein,  whereto  all  the  rest 
are  closely  allied,  and  whereon  the  whole 
method  of  our  salvation  dependeth ;  a 

*  Who  was  crucified  (ro» 

t  Acyo<  ro'C  1  Cor.  i.  18. 

*  Rev.  xix.  10;  xxii.  9;  Acts  x.  26;  xiv.  14. 
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point,  which  (as  St.  Paul  in  this  and  in 
several  other  places  doth  acquaint  us)  of  all 
others  did  find  the  hardest  entertainment 
among  all  sorts  of  people,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed;  few  auditors  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  swallow  it,  or  able  to  digest  it. 
The  Jews  were  much  offended,  that  one 
who  suffered  by  their  hands  in  so  vile  and 
WTetched  a  manner  should  be  propounded 
to  them  as  their  Messias  and  King;  the 
same  who,  according  to  their  opinions  and 
hopes  (grounded  on  their  ancient  prophe¬ 
cies  plausibly  interpreted,  and  on  their  con¬ 
stant  traditions),  was  destined  to  restore 
them  from  their  afflicted  condition,  and  to 
rear  them  into  a  high  state  of  prosperity.3 
The  pagans  took  it  for  an  extravagantly 
foolish  conceit,  that  a  person  of  so  mean  a 
quality  and  so  miserable  a  fortune,  should 
be  such  as  was  told  them,  the  Son  of  God , 
and  Lord  of  all  things,  the  author  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  the  object  of  highest  adoration 
to  all  men;  very  absurd  and  abominable 
this  proposition  did  generally  seem  to  the 
carnal  and  worldly  prejudices  of  men,  who 
little  could  understand,  and  less  would 
consider,  the  sublime  design  thereof;  but 
to  those  who  (being  endued  with  a  meek 
heart,  and  enlightened  by  divine  grace)  did 
rightly  apprehend  and  duly  weigh  it,  it  did 
afford  great  satisfaction  and  comfort ;  it  had 
on  them  a  most  effectual  and  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  ;  proving  indeed  unto  them  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation ; b  as  raising  in  them 
strong  hopes  of  salvation,  and  engaging 
them  in  a  practice  conducible  thereto.  Up¬ 
on  this  point ,  therefore,  our  Lord’s  ambassa¬ 
dors,  the  holy  apostles,  in  their  preaching 
chiefly  did  insist,  declaring  the  great  ends 
and  excellent  fruits  of  our  blessed  Saviour’s 
crucifixion;  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul, 
I  determined  to  hnoiv  nothing  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified .c 

It  is  therefore,  questionless,  a  most  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  ever  (especially  now',  w  hen  our 
Lord’s  passion  is  by  the  church  solemnly 
commemorated)  very  seasonable  subject  of 
our  meditation  ;  apt  to  excite  good  thoughts, 
good  affections,  and  good  resolutions  in 
us;  and  as  such,  I  mean  now  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  apply  it ;  endeavouring  to  assist 
your  meditation  by  suggesting  some  re¬ 
markable  particulars  concerning  it :  and  in 
my  discourse  I  shall  not  so  much  generally 
consider  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Lord, 
as  the  particular  manner  and  kind  there¬ 
of,  by  crucifixion ;  the  which  we  may  con¬ 
template,  as  qualified  with  divers  notable 

*  Cel  bus,  Orig.  lib.  ii.  p.  83,  &*c. ;  lib.  i.  p.  308 ;  Por- 
phyrius.  Aug.  <ie  Civ.  1).  x.  *28;  Lucian.  Jul.  apud 
Cyrill.  '»•  p.  194;  Tryphon.  apud  Just.  (p.  317.) 
'*  *i  Cur  i.  1H;  Rom.  i.  10.  c  l  Cor.  ii.  *2. 
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adjuncts;  namely,  1.  As  a  suffering  in  ap¬ 
pearance  criminal.  2.  As  most  bitter  and 
painful.  3.  As  most  ignominious  and  shame¬ 
ful.  4.  As  agreeable  and  advantageous  to 
the  intents  of  his  passion.  5.  As  completory 
of  ancient  presignifications  and  predictions.* 
6.  As  apt  to  excite  devotion  in  us,  and  to 
enforce  on  us  the  practice  of  our  duty. 

I.  Let  us  consider  it  as  a  suffering  in 
appearance  criminal ;  or  a  seeming  execu¬ 
tion  of  justice  upon  our  Lord,  as  a  male¬ 
factor:  He  was  (as  the  prophet  foretold) 
numbered  among  the  transgressors ;  and, 
God  (saith  St.  Paul)  made  him  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin  ;d  that  is,  God  ordered 
him  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  exceedingly  sin- 
fid  or  criminous  person,  who  in  himself 
was  perfectly  innocent,  and  void  of  the 
least  tendency  to  any  fault :  so  in  effect  it 
was  that  he  was  impeached  of  the  highest 
crimes,  not  only  as  a  violator  of  the  divine 
law,  in  breaking  the  sabbath,  in  keeping 
bad  company,  and  holding  an  over-free 
conversation,'  but  as  an  impostor, deluding 
and  seducing  the  people ;  as  a  blasphemer, 
assuming  to  himself  the  properties  and 
prerogatives  of  God ;  as  a  seditious  and  re¬ 
bellious  person,  perverting  the  nation ,  for¬ 
bidding  the  payments  of  tribute  to  Caesar, 
usurping  royal  authority,  and  pretending 
to  be  Christ  a  King;1  in  general,  as  a  *«- 
a  malefactor ,  or  one  guilty  of  no¬ 
table  crimes ;  so  his  prosecutors  (in  the 
Gospel)  did  affirm  :  7/' (said  they  to  Pilate) 
he  were  not  a  malefactor ,  we  should  not  have 
delivered  him  up  unto  thee :  *  as  such  he 
was  represented  and  arraigned;  and  that, 
although  by  a  sentence  wrested  from  the 
judge  against  his  conscience  by  the  mali¬ 
cious  importunity  of  his  accusers,  he  was 
condemned,  and  in  pretence  suffered  as 
such,  is  clear,  and  admitted  by  all. 

Now  whereas  any  death  or  passion  of 
our  Lord  (as  being  in  itself  infinitely  va¬ 
luable,  and  most  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God)  might  have  been  sufficient  toward  the 
accomplishing  the  general  designs  of  his 
passion,  the  expiation  of  our  guilt,  the  ap¬ 
peasement  of  God’s  wrath,  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice;  it  might  be  inquired, 
why  God  should  so  expose  him,  and  why 
he  should  choose  to  suffer  under  this  odi¬ 
ous  and  ugly  character  ?  To  satisfy  this  de¬ 
mand,  and  that  we  may  the  more  admire 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  this 
great  dispensation,  divers  reasons  may  be 

*  Tryplion  the  Jew,  in  Justin  Martyr,  doth  confess, 
that  Christ*  according  to  the  prophecies  of  holy  scrip¬ 
ture,  was  to  suffer;  hut  it  did  offend  him  that  he 
should  suffer  in  this  kind. — Just.  Mart.  p.  317. 

d  Isa.  liii.  12  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21.  *  John  v.  18  ;  x.  30  ; 

vii.  12.  f  Luke  xxiii.  2;  Matt,  xxvii.  G3.  c  John 
xviil.  30. 
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assigned,  which  are  intimated  in  holy  scrip¬ 
ture,  or  bear  a  conformity  to  its  doctrine, 
why  it  was  so  ordered.  For, 

1.  As  our  Saviour  freely  did  undertake 
a  life  of  greatest  meanness  and  hardship, 
so  upon  the  like  accounts  he  might  be 
pleased  to  undergo  a  death,  of  all  most 
bitter  and  uncomfortable :  there  is  nothing 
to  man’s  nature  (especially  to  honest  and 
ingenuous  nature,  wherein  natural  modesty 
is  not  extinct)  more  abominable  than  such 
a  death:  God  for  good  purposes  hath 
planted  in  our  constitution  a  lively  sense  of 
disgrace ;  and  of  all  disgraces  that  which 
proceedeth  from  an  imputation  of  heinous 
crimes  is  most  disgustful  and  pungent; 
and  being  conscious  of  our  innocence  doth 
increase  the  smart;  and  to  reflect  upon 
ourselves  dying  under  it,  or  leaving  the 
world  with  an  indelible  stain  upon  our 
name  and  memory,  is  yet  more  grievous ; 
even  to  languish  by  degrees,  enduring  the 
torments  of  a  long,  howrever  sharp  disease, 
would,  to  any  ingenuous  person,  be  far 
more  eligible,  than  in  this  manner  (of  be¬ 
ing  reputed  and  treated  as  a  villain)  to  find 
a  quick  and  easy  dispatch  ;  some  touch  of 
which  resentment  we  may  conceive  breaking 
forth  in  our  Lord,  and  somewhat  of  man’s 
nature  discovering  itself  in  that  question, 
Be  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  \  with 
swords  and  staves ?h  He  did,  it  seems,  as 
a  man,  loathe  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  thief; 
yet  he  willingly  chose  it;  as  he  purposely 
did  embrace  other  the  worst  of  distasteful 
things  belonging  to  our  nature,  and  inci¬ 
dent  to  that  lowly  condition  into  which  he 
did  put  himself  (not  only  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  man,  but  taking  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  ; ')  to  endure  want,  and  to  fare  hardly  ; 
to  be  slighted,  envied,  hated,  scorned,  and 
reproached  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  Had  he  died  in  any  other  way, 
he  had  not  been  so  complete  a  sufferer, 
nor  had  tasted  the  W'orst  of  what  men  can 
and  do  endure ;  there  had  been  a  comfort 
in  seeming  innocent,  which  had  impaired 
the  perfection  of  his  undertaking.  Often 
was  he  in  danger  of  death,  both  from  the 
close  machinations,  and  from  the  open  vio¬ 
lences  of  those  who  maligned  him ;  but  he 
industriously  declined  a  death  so  easy,  and 
so  honourable,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  J  it  not 
being  so  disgraceful  to  fall  by  private  ma¬ 
lice,  or  by  sudden  rage,  as  by  the  solemn 
and  deliberate  proceeding  of  persons  in 
public  authority  and  great  credit. 

This  kind  of  death  he  did  foresee,  and 
plainly  with  satisfaction  did  aim  at ;  he 

*»  Luke  xxii.  52  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  55.  ‘  Phil.  ii.  7. 

J  John  v.  18;  viii.  37,  40,  59;  vii.  1,  19,  25;  x.  32,  39. 
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(as  we  have  it  related  in  the  Gospels)  did 
show  his  disciples,  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  (by  God’s  appointment,  and  his  own 
choice)  OTt  Se<  uutov  WGdlitV)  that  he 

ought  to  suffer  many  things;  to  be  repro¬ 
bated  by  the  chief  priests ,  elders ,  and  scribes ; 
to  be  vilified  by  them;  to  be  condemned ,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles ,  os  to 
to  be  mocked ,  and  scourged ,  crucified; 

as  a  most  flagitious  slave. k 

Thus  would  our  Saviour,  in  conformity 
to  all  the  rest  of  his  voluntary  afflictions, 
and  for  a  consummation  of  them,  not  only 
suffer  in  his  body  by  sore  bruises  and 
wounds,  in  his  soul  by  the  bitterest  sorrows 
and  agonies ;  but  in  his  name  also  and 
reputation  by  the  foulest  scandals ;  under¬ 
going  as  well  all  the  infamy,  as  the  infir¬ 
mity  which  did  belong  unto  us,  or  could 
befall  us ;  thus  meaning  by  all  means  to 
express  his  charity,  and  exercise  his  com¬ 
passion  toward  us ;  thus  advancing  his 
merit,  and  yielding  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  justice  in  our  behalf.  Again, 

2.  Death  passing  on  him  as  a  malefactor 
bv  public  judgment,  did  best  suit  to  the 
nature  of  his  undertaking,  was  most  con¬ 
gruous  to  his  design  in  suffering,  did  most 
aptly  represent  what  he  was  doing,  and 
imply  the  reason  of  his  performance.  We 
all  were  guilty  in  a  most  high  degree;  we 
deserved  an  exemplary  condemnation ;  the 
sharpest  pain,  together  with  the  greatest 
shame,  was  due  to  us,  for  our  unworthy 
offending  our  most  great  and  our  most 
good  Lord  and  Maker ;  he  did  undertake 
in  our  stead  to  bear  all  this,  and  fully  to 
satisfy  for  us ;  he  therefore  underwent  the 
like  judgment  and  punishment,  being  re¬ 
puted,  being  termed,  being  treated  as  we 
should  have  been,  in  quality  of  a  notorious 
malefactor,  as  we  in  truth  are.  What  we 
really  had  acted  in  dishonouring  and  usurp¬ 
ing  upon  God,  in  disordering  and  trou¬ 
bling  the  world,  in  deceiving  and  perverting 
others  (by  our  negligent  mistakes  and  our 
presumptuous  miscarriages  ;  by  our  evil 
practices  and  contagious  examples),  that 
was  imputed  to  him,  and  avenged  on  him: 
All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  ivay,  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of 
us  all;1  he  therefore  did  not  only  sustain 
an  equivalent  punishment,  but  in  a  sort  did 
bear  an  equal  blame  with  us  before  God 
and  man.  Further, 

3.  Seeing  it  was  determined  that  our 
Lord  should  die  for  us,  and  that  not  in  a 
natural  but  violent  manner,  so  as  perfectly 

*  Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Luke  lx.  22  ;  Mark  lx.  12,  ’A 
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to  satisfy  God’s  justice,  to  vindicate  his 
honour,  and  to  evidence  his  indignation 
against  our  sins  ;  it  was  most  fit  that  he 
should  perform  it  in  that  way,  wherein 
God’s  right  is  most  nearly  concerned,  and 
his  providence  most  discernible  ;  wherein 
it  should  be  most  apparent  that  God  did 
exact  and  inflict  punishment  on  him,  that 
he  did  yield  unto  it,  and  submissively  under¬ 
go  it.  All  judgment™  (as  Moses  said  in 
his  charge)  is  Gods  ;  or  is  administered  in 
his  name,  by  authority  derived  from  him; 
all  magistrates  being  his  officers  and  instru¬ 
ments,  by  whom  he  governeth  and  order- 
eth  the  world,  his  kingdom :  whence  that 
which  is  done  in  way  of  formal  judgment 
by  persons  in  authority,  God  himself  may 
be  supposed  in  a  more  special  and  imme¬ 
diate  manner  to  execute  it,  as  being  done 
by  his  commission,  in  his  stead,  on  his  be¬ 
half;  with  his  peculiar  superintendence  and 
guidance:  it  was  therefore  in  our  Saviour 
a  signal  act  of  submission  to  God’s  autho¬ 
rity  and  justice,  becoming  the  person  which 
he  sustained,  of  our  proxy  and  redeemer, 
to  undergo  such  a  judgment  and  such  a 
punishment;  whereby  he  received  a  doom, 
as  it  were,  from  God’s  own  mouth,  uttered 
by  his  ministers ;  and  bare  the  stroke  of 
justice  from  God’s  hand,  represented  by 
his  instruments ;  wherefore  very  seasonably 
and  pertinently  did  he  reply  to  Pilate,  avow¬ 
ing  his  authority  under  God  in  those  words, 
Thou  hadst  no  power  over  me  (or  against  me) 
except  it  were  given  thee  from  above  ;n  im¬ 
plying,  it  was  in  regard  to  that  originally 
supreme  authority  of  God  his  Father,  and 
to  his  particular  appointment  upon  that 
occasion,  that  our  Saviour  did  then  freely 
subject  himself  to  those  inferior  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  powers,  as  to  the  proper  ministers 
of  divine  justice :  had  he  suffered  in  any 
other  way,  by  any  private  malice  or  passion 
of  men,  God’s  special  providence  in  that 
case  had  been  less  visible,  and  Christ’s  obe¬ 
dience  not  so  remarkable ;  and  if  he  must 
die  by  public  hands,  it  must  be  as  a  cri¬ 
minal,  under  a  pretence  of  guilt  and  de¬ 
merit  ;  there  must  be  a  formal  process, 
how  full  soever  of  mockery  and  outrage ; 
there  must  be  testimonies  produced,  how¬ 
ever  false  and  groundless ;  there  must  be 
a  sentence  pronounced,  although  most  par¬ 
tial  and  corrupt :  for  no  man  is  persecuted 
by  authority  without  some  colour  of  desert ; 
otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  public  au¬ 
thority,  and  become  private  violence ;  the 
prosecutor  then  would  put  off  the  face  of 
a  magistrate,  and  appear  as  a  murderer  or 
a  thief. 

m  Pent.  i. ;  2  Chron.xix.  6.  n  Kar’icut/,  John  xix.  11. 
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4.  In  fine,  our  Saviour  perhaps  in  no 
other  way,  with  such  advantage,  could  have 
displayed  all  kinds  of  virtue  and  goodness, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  furtherance 
of  our  benefit,  as  in  this:  the  judgment-hall, 
with  all  the  passages  leading  him  thither, 
and  from  thence  to  execution,  attended  on 
bv  guards  of  soldiers,  among  the  crowds 
and  clamours  of  the  people,  were  as  so 
many  theatres,  on  which  he  had  opportune 
convenience,  visibly  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
to  act  divers  parts  of  sublimest  virtue;  to 
express  his  insuperable  constancy  in  attest¬ 
ing  truth  and  maintaining  agood conscience, 
his  meekness  in  calmly  bearing  the  great¬ 
est  wrongs,  his  patience  in  contentedly  en¬ 
during  the  saddest  adversities ;  his  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  and  providence  of 
God  ;  his  peaceable  submission  to  the  law 
and  power  of  man ;  his  admirable  charity 
in  pitying,  in  excusing,  in  obliging  those, 
by  his  good  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  for 
their  pardon,  who  in  a  manner  so  injurious, 
so  despiteful,  so  cruel,  did  persecute  him ; 
yea,  in  willingly  suffering  all  this  for  their 
salvation :  all  these  excellent  virtues  and 
graces,  by  the  matter  being  thus  ordered, 
were  in  a  degree  most  eminent,  and  in  a 
manner  very  conspicuous,  demonstrated  to 
the  praise  of  God’s  name,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  truth ;  for  the  settlement  of  our 
faith  and  hope ;  for  an  instruction  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  good  practice  to  us.  Upon 
such  considerations,  it  might  be  expedient 
that  he  should  suffer  in  this  kind  as  a  cri¬ 
minal. 
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1  Con.  1.  23 _ But  we  preach  Christ 

crucified. 

It  is  added  in  the  Creed,  tintin'  13oilttUS 
4 J i lair ;  <<*•;  \uitkw  Uixirav.  in  which  words 
the  preposition  iwl  may  either  denote  the 
circumstance  of  time,  when  our  Saviour’s 
passion  did  happen ;  in  the  time  of  Pontius 
Pilate’s  government,  or  presidency  over 
Judea;  so  the  word  i<r<  is  very  frequently 
used :  or  it  may  also  further  imply  a  respect 
to  that  person,  as  an  instrument  of  our 
Saviour’s  passion  ;  so  that  it  might  also  be 
rendered,  by ,  or  under ,  Pontius  Pilate,  as 
president  and  judge ;  thus  is  the  word  some¬ 
times  used  (as  for  instance,  where  in  the 
gospel  it  is  said,  s*'1  uxouvDn  tduto  <vi  tou 
7yyipiv>{,  if  this  be  heard  by  the  governor , 
or,  if  it  come  to  the  governor's  ear ,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  our  translation.1*)  Neither  of 
“  Matt,  xxviii.  14. 
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these  senses  were,  I  suppose,  distinctly, 
but  both  rather  conjunctly  intended  here, 
in  relation  to  the  evangelical  history;  the 
which  (as  to  the  main  obvious  passages)  we 
are  here  supposed  to  know,  and  do  profess 
to  believe :  neither  do  I  think  any  thing 
more  of  mystery  designed  here  beyond  the 
full  and  clear  determination  of  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  person ;  or  the  declaration  of  whom 
we  do  believe  in  by  circumstances  most  apt 
and  suitable  to  that  purpose ;  the  time  when, 
the  person  under  whom ,  and  consequently 
the  place  where ,  and  manner  how,  he  suf¬ 
fered.  However,  all  these  circumstances  are 
in  themselves  considerable,  and  afford  some 
matter  of  edification  to  our  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  :  let  us  therefore  touch  upon  them. 

1 .  The  time,  in  itself  most  fit,  and  most 
agreeable  to  divine  predictions,  doth  illus¬ 
trate  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  providence, 
doth  confirm  his  veracity,  his  constancy,  and 
his  fidelity:  for  when  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come;  when  the  sceptre  of  legislation 
and  sovereign  authority  was  just  departed 
from  Judah;  while  the  Jewish  temple  did 
stand,  but  was  shortly  to  be  destroyed ; 
before  the  Jews  were  utterly  unsettled  and 
dispersed ;  when  the  seventy  hebdomades  (of 
years)  were  near  expiring,  the  time  when 
the  Messias  should  be  cut  off; b  when  J  udaisra 
was  by  numerous  accession  of  proselytes 
diffused  over  the  world,  the  sacred  writings 
being  translated,  and  legible  everywhere ; 
when  the  world  was  in  the  most  general 
peace  and  deepest  calm,  consequently  men’s 
attention  being  then  more  ready,  and  their 
minds  more  capable  of  instruction  and  per¬ 
suasion  concerning  divine  truths ;  when  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  world  was 
united  under  one  empire  (or  under  two, 
that  of  the  Romans,  and  that  of  the  Par- 
thians),  and  thence  more  fit  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  spiritual  commonwealth  (to 
communicate  in  offices  of  piety,  to  impart 
and  receive  instruction ;)  when  mankind  by 
learning  and  policy  was  generally  better 
civilized  than  ever,  more  inquisitive  after 
knowledge,  and  more  receptive  of  truth ; 
when,  in  short,  all  things  were  duly  pre¬ 
pared  and  suited  for  the  great  effects  de¬ 
signed  by  God  to  proceed  from  our  Saviour’s 
passion,  and  other  performances,  then  did 
he  suffer  and  do  what  God  had  in  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  predetermined,  presig¬ 
nified,  and  predicted.  I  might  add,  that 
the  time  was  fit  to  be  set  down,  as  a  cha¬ 
racter  apt  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  his¬ 
tory  ;  for  direction  to  a  fair  inquiry  and 
trial  concerning  it ;  to  exclude  alt  confusion 
and  uncertainty  about  it. 

2.  As  for  the  person  under  whom  our 

b  Dan.  ix.  2G. 
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Lord  suffered ;  if  we  consider  him  as  a  Ro¬ 
man  stranger  (or  Gentile ),  or  as  a.  governor 
and  judge;  or  with  regard  to  his  personal 
qualities ;  or  according  to  his  deportment 
in  this  affair  ;  something  in  all  these  re¬ 
spects  may  present  itself  observable  by  us. 

He  was  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel;  so  Jews  and  Gentiles  conspired 
in  violence  and  injury  against  their  com¬ 
mon  Saviour ;  that  so  in  type  and  mystery 
it  might  be  signified  how  the  sins  of  all 
men  did  jointly  bring  him  to  his  death ; 
that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped ,  and  all 
the  world  might  become  guilty  before  God.* 
Neither  was  it  for  nothing  decreed  by 
God,  that  the  Jews  should  (as  our  Saviour 
foretold)  deliver  him  up  W*wi»)  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  mock,  and  scourge ,  and  crucify 
him.A  The  Jews  out  of  envy  and  malice 
delivered  him  up,  accused  and  prosecuted 
him,  instigated  and  importuned  against 
him ;  the  Gentiles,  out  of  ignorance,  pro¬ 
faneness,  and  unjust  partiality,  condemned 
and  executed  him  ;  whereby  the  ingrati¬ 
tude,  iniquity,  and  impiety  of  all  mankind 
did  in  some  sort  appear,  and  was  aptly  re¬ 
presented;  and  consequently  his  immense 
goodness  is  demonstrated,  who  for  so  im¬ 
pious,  unjust,  and  flagitious  a  generation, 
for  so  malicious  enemies,  for  so  cruel  per¬ 
secutors  of  himself,  did  willingly  suffer:' 
them,  who  so  combined  in  mischief  against 
him,  he  then  designed  to  conjoin  in  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  God,  and  in  mutual  peace  and 
charity  toward  one  another ;  reconciling  both 
unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross ,  having 
slain  the  enmity  thereby. r 

A  stranger  also  was  proper  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  affair,  as  apt  to  be  a  more 
fair  and  indifferent  judge  ;  doing  what  was 
designed  and  fit  to  be  done  in  our  Saviour’s 
trial  for  vindication  of  his  personal  inno¬ 
cence,  and  declaration  of  the  iniquity  prac¬ 
tised  against  him. 

Again,  if  we  consider  Pilate  as  a  go¬ 
vernor  and  judge  (for  so  he  was,  Caesar’s 
procurator,  and  president  of  Judaea,  **,i- 
Tevrif,  and  hyipLut  he  is  called  ;)  we  therein 
may  discern  the  wisdom  and  special  provi¬ 
dence  of  God ;  punishing  our  Saviour  for 
us  by  his  own  officer  in  a  course  of  justice  ;g 
the  loyal  obedience  of  our  Saviour  submit¬ 
ting  both  to  God  and  to  man,  although  in  a 
case  of  plain  outrage  and  highest  injustice 
against  himself ;  the  heinousness  of  that  wic¬ 
ked  proceeding,  wherein  that  sacred  power 
committed  by  God  to  men,  and  the  vene¬ 
rable  name  of  justice,  were  so  abused;  for 

r  Rom.  lii.  19.  d  Matt.  xx.  19;  xxvii.  18. 
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if  ever,  then  one  might  have  said  with  the 
Preacher,  I  saw  the  place  of  judgment,  that 
wickedness  was  there ;  and  the  place  of  right¬ 
eousness,  that  iniquity  was  there. h 

As  for  Pilate’s  personal  qualities ;  he  is, 
by  the  historians  writing  near  those  times, 
reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  rough  temper ;  wilful  and  haughty  in 
spirit ;  violent,  rapacious,  and  cruel  in  his 
proceedings ;  and  was  therefore  a  proper 
instrument  of  Providence  for  execution  of 
such  a  business:  so  holy  and  gracious  in 
God’s  purpose,  so  villainous  and  barbarous 
according  to  man’s  intention ;  such  a  per¬ 
son  deserved  to  bear  the  guilt  of  a  fact  so 
execrably  base  ;  was  worthy  to  be  employed 
therein,  and  ready  enough  to  undergo  it: 
it  had  not  in  itself  been  so  plausible  that 
such  an  act  should,  nor  so  credible  that  it 
could,  proceed  from  any  person  otherwise 
of  good  disposition  or  right  intention  ;  but 
for  him  it  was  proper,  of  him  it  could  not 
be  improbable,  w  ho  by  his  former  violences 
(such  as  upon  the  complaints  of  this  people 
did  soon  after,  as  Josephus  telleth,'  remove 
him  from  his  charge)  had  so  incensed  the 
Jews,  that  he  would  not  stick  to  gratify 
them  in  a  matter  wherein  they  so  earnestly 
concerned  themselves ;  and  which  in  sem¬ 
blance  (setting  aside  considerations  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  honesty,  so  little  material  in  such 
a  person’s  regard)  so  little  touched  his  own 
interest ;  in  yielding  up  so  poor,  so  as  to 
outward  show  inconsiderable  a  person,  as 
a  boon  or  sacrifice  to  their  importunate 
rage :  Pilate  (saith  St.  Mark)  willing  to  con¬ 
tent  the  people,  released  Barabbas  unto  them, 
and  delivered  Jesus,  when  he  had  scourged 
him,  to  be  crucified .i 

Such  an  one  he  was  ;  and  yet  it  is  ob¬ 
servable,  that  in  comparison  to  the  furious 
Jews,  he  behaved  himself  with  some  mo¬ 
deration  and  ingenuity:  he  was  so  fair  in 
examination  of  the  case,  as,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  eager  and  clamorous  prosecution, 
to  discern  the  right,  and  to  declare  our  Sa¬ 
viour  guiltless :  k  he  was  so  far  constant  and 
true  to  his  conscience ,  as  to  expostulate  with 
the  Jews,  and  once,  twice,  a  third  time,  to 
challenge  them.  Why,  what  evil  hath  he 
donetx  As  often  did  he  discover  his  incli¬ 
nation  and  readiness  (yea,  his  will  and  in¬ 
tention,  his  earnest  desire — )  to  free  the 
innocent  person  :  yet  had  he  not  the  heart 
or  the  honesty  throughly  to  resist  their 
importunities  ;  they  were  more  obstinate 
in  their  wicked  designs,  than  he  resolute 
in  his  good  purposes:  so  partly  out  of  fear 
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to  offend  them,  partly  out  of  favour  to 
oblige  them  (those  two  usual  corrupters  of 
right  judgment),  he  yielded  to  them,  un¬ 
worthily  suffering  himself  to  be  overborne 
by  their  wicked  solicitations,  so  sacrificing 
acknowledged  innocence  to  his  own  private 
interest  and  their  implacable  malice.™  Thus 
did  the  heathen  judge  behave  himself,  serv¬ 
ing  divine  Providence,  not  only  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  formal  condemnation  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  punishment  due  unto  us,  but  in  the 
solemn  and  serious  absolution  of  him  from 
all  blame  deserved  by  himself:  in  show  he 
condemned  our  Saviour  ;  in  truth  he  con¬ 
demned  himself,  the  corrupt  judge,  and 
the  Jews,  the  malicious  accusers:  though 
he  took  away  his  life,  yet  he  cleared  his  re¬ 
putation  ;  affording  a  testimony  most  valid 
and  convincing  of  his  innocence;  such  as 
was  requisite  to  convince  all  Jewish  slan¬ 
ders  and  aspersions;  and  sufficient  to  con¬ 
firm  our  faith. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  name  of  Pontius 
Pilate  intimateth  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s 
passion ;  he  being  well  known  to  have  been 
governor  of  Judaea,  and  to  have  his  tribunal 
of  justice  at  the  mother-city  thereof,  Je¬ 
rusalem  :  at  Jerusalem,  that  bloody  city ,  as 
the  prophet  calls  it,  whose  character  it  was 
to  be  the  killer  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
stoner  of  them  who  were  sent  unto  her;  out 
of  which  it  teas  (in  a  sort)  impossible,  that 
a  prophet  should  perish  ; n  yet  the  place  of 
all  the  world  most  favoured,  and  graced 
by  God  by  special  blessings  and  privileges ; 
at  Jerusalem,  his  own  peculiar  seat ;  the 
city  of  ( iod ,  the  city  of  the  great  King,  it 
is  styled,  the  which  he  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  out  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
had  chosen  to  put  his  name  (to  place  his  es¬ 
pecial  presence)  there  ;  the  holy  and  beloved 
city:0  there  at  his  own  doors,  as  it  were, 
before  his  own  sacred  palace,  where  most 
especial  respect  and  veneration  were  due 
to  him,  was  the  King  of  heaven  adjudged 
and  executed  ;  by  procurement  of  his  own 
servants,  peculiarly  related  to  him,  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  his  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  persons  wholly  devoted  to  his  service, 
and  highly  dignified  by  him  ;  whose  office 
and  especial  duty  it  was  to  maintain  truth 
and  encourage  righteousness,  to  procure, 
by  their  instruction  and  practice,  honour 
to  God  and  obedience  to  his  command¬ 
ments  ;  which  circumstance  considered,  as 
it  highly  advances  the  goodness  of  him  who 
willingly  suffered  there,  and  by  such  per- 
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sons,  so  it  much  aggravateth  man's  ingra¬ 
titude  and  iniquity. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  handle  the  rest 
of  the  particulars  which  I  proposed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Discourse. 

II.  We  may  consider  that  his  suffering 
was  most  bitter  and  painful.  W e  may  easily 
imagine,  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be  en¬ 
dured  by  our  Lord,  in  his  tender  limbs  be¬ 
ing  stretched  forth,  racked,  and  tentered, 
and  continuing  a  good  time  in  such  a  pos¬ 
ture  ;  by  the  piercing  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
parts  exquisitely  sensible,  with  sharp  nails 
(so  that,  as  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  the  iron 
entered  into  his  soul),  by  abiding  exposed  to 
the  injuries  of  sun  scorching,  wind  beat¬ 
ing  upon,  weather  searching  his  grievous 
wounds  and  sores : p  such  a  pain  it  was,  and 
that  no  stupifying,  no  transient  pain,  but 
a  pain  very  acute,  and  withal  lingering; 
for  we  see  that  he,  and  those  who  suffered 
with  him,  had  both  presence  of  mind  and 
time  to  discourse :  even  six  long  hours  did 
he  continue  under  such  torture,  sustaining 
in  each  minute  of  them  beyond  the  pangs 
of  an  ordinary  death. q  But  as  the  case  was 
so  hard  and  sad,  so  the  reason  thereof  was 
great,  and  the  fruit  answerably  excellent ; 
our  Saviour  did  embrace  such  a  passion, 
that  in  being  thus  ready  to  endure  the  most 
grievous  smarts  for  us,  he  might  demon¬ 
strate  the  vehemence  of  his  love ;  that  he 
might  signify  the  heinousness  of  our  sins, 
which  deserved  that  from  such  a  Person,  so 
heavy  punishment  should  be  exacted  ;  that 
he  might  appear  to  yield  a  valuable  com¬ 
pensation  for  those  everlasting  tortures 
which  we  should  have  endured ;  that  he 
might  thoroughly  exemplify  the  hardest 
duties  of  obedience  and  patience.  Fur¬ 
ther, 

III.  We  may  consider  this  sort  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  as  most  sharp  and  afflictive,  so 
most  vile  and  shameful ;  being  proper  to 
the  basest  condition  of  the  worst  men,  and 
unworthy  (as  Lactantius  saith)  of  a  freeman , 
however  nocent  or  guilty*  It  was  servile 
supplicium,  a  punishment  never  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  under  whose  law  our  Lord  suffered, 
legally  inflicted  upon  freemen,  but  only 
upon  slaves,  that  is,  upon  people  scarce  re¬ 
garded  as  men,  having  in  a  sort  forfeited 
or  lost  themselves ;  and  among  the  Jews 
likewise,  that  execution  which  most  ap¬ 
proached  thereto,  and  in  part  agreed  with 
it  (for  they  had  no  so  inhuman  punishment 
appointed  by  their  law),  hanging  up  the 
dead  bodies  of  some  who  had  been  executed, 

*  Quod  etiam  hominclibero  quamvis  nocente  vid.  a- 
tur  indignum. — Lad.  iv.  (p.  438.) 

i*  Paal.  cv.  18,  O.  T.  q  Mark  xv.  25,  31. 
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was  deemed  most  infamous  and  execrable ; 
for,  cursed  (said  the  Law)  is  every  one  that 
hangeth  upon  a  tree;  cursed,  that  is,  devoted 
to  reproach  and  malediction ;  accursed  of 
God ,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew ;  that  is,  seeming 
to  be  deserted  by  God,  or  to  be  exposed  to 
affliction  by  his  special  order.* 

Indeed,  according  to  course  of  things, 
to  be  raised  on  high,  and  for  continuance 
of  time  to  be  objected  to  the  view  of  all  that 
pass  by,  in  that  calamitous  posture,  doth 
breed  ill  suspicion,  doth  provoke  censure, 
doth  invite  contempt,  scorn,  and  obloquy  ; 
doth  naturally  draw  forth  language  of  de¬ 
rision,  despite,  and  detestation,  especially 
from  the  inconsiderate,  rude,  and  hard¬ 
hearted  vulgar  ;  which  commonly  doth 
think,  speak,  deal  with  men,  according  to 
event  and  appearance  ( — sequitur fortunam 
semper  etoditdamnatos),  whence  hara,Z,^Sxi, 
to  he  made  a  gazing  stock,’  or  object  of 
reproach  to  the  multitude,  is  accounted  by 
the  apostle  as  an  aggravation  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  the  primitive  Christians  : 
and  thus  in  the  highest  degree  did  it  happen 
to  our  Lord ;  for  we  read  that  the  people 
did  in  that  condition  mock,  jeer,  and  revile 
him  ;  ivsTat^ev,  IfiXoLffQripcGuv, 

they  drew  up  their  noses,  they  shot  out  their 
lips,  they  shaked  their  heads  at  him ; 9  they 
let  out  their  wicked  and  wanton  tongues 
against  him ;  verifying  that  prediction  in 
the  Psalm,  I  am  a  reproach  of  men ,  and 
despised  of  the  people ;  all  they  that  see  me 
laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip , 
they  shake  the  head ,  saying ,  He  trusted  in 
the  Lord ,  that  he  would  deliver  him  ;  let  him 
deliver  him ,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him  : 1  in 
this  case  the  same  persons  who  formerly  had 
admired  his  glorious  works,  who  had  been 
ravished  with  his  excellent  discourses,  who 
had  followed  and  favoured  him  so  earnest¬ 
ly,  who  had  blessed  and  magnified  him  (for 
he,  saith  St.  Luke,  did  teach  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues,  vto  TatTan,  being  glorified 

by  all,u)  even  those  very  men  did  then  behold 
him  with  pitiless  scorn  and  despite  ;  e«W*- 
ku  i  Xccej  eiwgut,  the  people  (saith  St.  Luke) 
stood  gazing  upon  him,  in  correspondence 
to  that  in  the  prophet,  They  look  and  stare 
upon  me  ; T  they  looked  in  a  scornful  man¬ 
ner,  venting  contemptuous  and  spiteful 
reproaches,  as  we  see  reported  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  histories. 

Thus  did  our  Saviour  endure  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame despising  the  shame, 

•  Dent.  xxt.  23;  GaL  iii.  IS; — Tivr#  t*,s 

rO.ttrrrc  to  J3o;  ijkuto. — Chrys.tom.  vi.  Or.  61. 

'  Heb.  x.  33.  *  Luke  xxiii.  35, 36  ;  Matt,  xxvii. 

38.  •  Tsai.  xxil.  6,  7.  "  Matt.  ix.  33  ; 

xxi.  9;  xii.  23;  Luke  iv.  15.  •  Luke  xxiii.  35; 

Psal.  xxii.  17.  "  Heb.  xii.  2 


that  is,  not  simply  disregarding  or  disesteem- 
ing  it  as  no  evil,  with  a  Stoical  haughtiness, 
or  Cynical  immodesty ;  but  not  eschewing 
it,  or  not  valuing  it  as  so  great  an  evil,  that 
for  declining  it  he  would  neglect  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  great  and  glorious  designs. 
There  is  in  man’s  nature  an  aversation  and 
abhorrency  from  disgraceful  abuse,  no  less 
strong  than  are  the  like  antipathies  to  pain ; 
whence  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings *  we 
find  coupled  together,  as  ingredients  of  the 
sore  persecutions  sustained  by  God’s  faith¬ 
ful  martyrs  ;  and  generally  men  will  more 
readily  embrace,  and  more  contentedly  sup¬ 
port  the  latter  than  the  former  ;  pain  not 
so  grievously  affecting  the  lower  sense,  as 
being  insolently  despised  doth  grate  on  the 
fancy  and  wound  the  mind :  for  the  wounds 
of  infamy  do,  as  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us, 
go  down  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly, 
piercing  the  very  hearts  of  men,  and  touch¬ 
ing  the  soul  to  the  quick. y  We  need  not 
therefore  doubt  but  that  our  Saviour  (as  a 
man,  endued  with  human  passions  and  in¬ 
firmities)  was  sensible  of  this  natural  evil ; 
and  that  such  indignity  did  add  somewhat 
of  bitterness  and  loathsomeness  to  his  cup 
of  affliction,  especially  considering  that  his 
great  charity  disposed  him  to  grieve,  ob¬ 
serving  men  to  act  so  very  indecently,  so 
unworthily,  and  so  unjustly  toward  him  ; 
yet  in  consideration  of  the  glory  that  would 
thence  accrue  to  God,  of  the  benefit  that 
would  redound  to  us,  of  the  joy  that  was- 
set  before  him,  w  hen  he  should  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied,  he  did 
most  willingly  undertake  and  gladly  under¬ 
go  it :  He  became  (as  the  apostle  saith)  a 
curse  for  us,  or  was  exposed  to  malediction 
and  reviling  ; 1  he  endured  the  contradiction 
(or  obloquy)  of  sinful  men,  he  was  despised, 
rejected ,  and  disesteemed  of  men  ; a  he  in  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men  did  seem 
deserted  by  God,  according  to  that  of  the 
prophet,  We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smit¬ 
ten  of  God ,  and  afflicted ;  he  did  himself 
in  a  manner  seem  to  concur  in  that  opinion, 
as  by  that  woful  outcry.  Lama  sabacthani  t 
doth  appear :  so  did  he  become  a  curse  for 
us,  that  (as  the  apostle  subjoineth)  we  might 
be  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  Law  ;  that 
is,  that  we  might  be  saved  from  that  ex¬ 
emplary  punishment  due  to  our  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  Law ;  with  the  displeasure  of 
God  appearing  therein,  and  the  disgrace 
before  men  attending  it :  he  chose  thus 
to  make  himself  of  no  reputation  ,b  as  the 
apostle  speaketh ,  being  contented  to  be  dealt 

*  Hob.  xi.  3fi.  1  Trov.  xviii.  8;  xii.  18. 

f  ‘  lleb.  xii.  2;  I^a.  liii.  11  ;  Gal.  iii.  13 

*  Ueb.  xii.  3 ;  1m».  liii.  3,  4.  b  Phil.  U.  7. 
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with  as  a  wretched  slave  and  wicked  mis¬ 
creant,  that  we  might  be  exempted  not 
only  from  the  torment,  but  also  from  the 
ignominy  we  had  deserved ;  that  we,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  life,  and  safety,  and  liberty, 
might  recover  even  that  honour  which  we 
had  forfeited. 

But  lest  any  one  should  be  tempted  not 
sufficiently  to  value  these  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  as  things  not  so  rare  but  that  other 
men  have  tasted  the  like ;  or  should  be 
ready  to  compare  them  with  the  sufferings 
of  other  virtuous  men,  as  Celsus  did  with 
those  of  Anaxarchus and  Epictetus;  I  shall 
by  the  bye  interpose  somewhat  observable 
concerning  them.  We  may  then  consider, 
that  not  only  the  infinite  excellency  of  his 
person,  and  the  perfect  innocency  of  his 
life,  did  enhance  the  price  of  his  sufferings, 
but  some  endowments  peculiar  to  him, 
and  some  circumstances,  did  increase  their 
force :  he  was  not  only,  according  to  the 
frame  and  temper  of  human  nature,  sen¬ 
sibly  affected  with  the  pain  and  shame,  and 
all  the  rest  of  evils  apparently  waiting  on 
his  passion ;  as  God  (when  he  did  insert 
sense  and  passion  in  our  nature,  ordering 
objects  to  affect  them)  did  intend  that  we 
should  be,  and  as  other  men  in  like  out¬ 
ward  circumstances  would  have  been,  but 
in  many  respects  beyond  that  ordinary  rate; 
no  man,  we  may  suppose,  could  have  felt 
such  grief  from  them  as  he  did ;  no  man 
did  ever  feel  any  thing  comparable  to  what 
he  did  endure:  it  might  be  truly  applied 
to  him,  Behold ,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow ,  which  is  done  unto 
me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in 
the  day  of  his  fierce  anger ,  as  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  sweating  great  lumps  of  blood  may 
argue ;  as  the  terms  expressing  his  afflic¬ 
tion  do  intimate  ;  for,  in  regard  to  present 
evils,  his  soul  is  said  to  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorrowful  unto  death;  he  is  said,  a5»- 
ftotuv,  to  be  in  great  anguish  and  anxiety  ;c 
and  to  be  in  an  agony,  or  pang ;  in  respect 
to  mischiefs  which  he  foresaw  coming  on, 
he  is  said  rapim/rfm  ra!  THupteori,  to  be  dis¬ 
ordered,  or  disturbed  in  spirit,  and  ix6a^- 
fii 7<r6&i,  to  be  amazed,  or  dismayed  at  them ; 
to  such  excessive  height  of  passion  did  the 
sense  of  incumbent  evils  and  the  prospect 
of  impendent  disasters,  the  apprehension 
of  his  own  case  and  reflection  upon  our 
state,  raise  him:  and  no  wonder  that  such 
a  burden,  the  weight  of  all  the  sins  (the 
numberless  heinous  sins  and  abominations) 
which  he  did  appropriate  to  himself,  that 

c  Lam.  22  ;  Hi^i'Xutoc  icog  Occvatrcu ,  Matt.  xxvi.  37, 
3«  ;  Luke  xxii.  44,  iv  aycuytec.  yivitrO<u%  John  xiii.  21  ; 
xii.  27  ;  Mark  xiv.  33. 
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ever  have  been,  or  shall  be  committed  by 
mankind,  lying  upon  his  shoulders,  he 
should  feel  it  heavy,  he  should  seem  to 
crouch  and  groan  under  it:  Innumerable 
evils  (said  he  in  the  mystical  Psalm)  have 
compassed  me  about:  mine  iniquities  have 
taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  1  am  not  able  to 
look  up :  they  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my 
head:  therefore  my  heart  faileth  me.A  God’s 
indignation  so  dreadfully  flaming  out  against 
sin  might  well  astonish  and  terrify  him ;  to 
stand  before  the  mouth  of  hell  belching  out 
fire  and  brimstone  upon  him,  to  lie  down 
in  the  hottest  furnace  of  divine  vengeance, 
to  undertake  with  his  heart-blood  to  quench 
all  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  all  the  flames 
of  hell  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  those  who 
will  not  rekindle  them  to  themselves),  might 
well  in  the  heart  of  a  man  beget  uncon¬ 
ceivable  and  unexpressible  pressures  of 
anguish ;  when  such  a  Father  (so  infinitely 
good  and  kind  to  him,  and  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved)  did  hide  his  face  from  him, 
did  angrily  frown  on  him,  how  could  he 
otherwise  than  be  sorely  troubled  ?  It  is 
not  strange,  that  so  hearty  a  love,  so  ten¬ 
der  a  pity,  contemplating  our  sinfulness 
and  sustaining  our  wretchedness,  should  be 
deeply  affected  thereby ;  any  one  of  those 
persons,  who  fondly  do  pretend  to,  or  vainly 
glory  in,  a  stupid  apathy,  or  in  a  stubborn 
contempt  of  the  evils  incident  to  our  nature 
and  state,  would  in  such  a  case  have  been 
utterly  dejected;  the  most  resolved  philo¬ 
sopher  would  have  been  dashed  into  confu¬ 
sion  at  the  sight,  would  have  been  crushed 
to  despair  under  the  sense  of  those  cala¬ 
mities  which  assaulted  our  Lord.  With 
the  greatness  of  the  causes,  the  goodness 
of  his  constitution  might  also  conspire  to 
augment  his  suffering ;  for  surely,  as  his 
complexion  was  most  pure  and  delicate, 
his  spirit  most  vivid  and  apprehensive, 
his  affections  most  pliant  and  tractable ;  so 
accordingly  should  the  impressions  upon 
him  be  most  sensible,  and  consequently  the 
pains  which  he  felt  both  in  soul  and  body 
most  sharp  and  afflictive.  That  we  in  like 
cases  are  not  alike  affected,  that  we  do  not 
tremble  at  the  apprehensions  of  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  that  we  are  not  affrighted  with 
the  sense  of  our  sins,  that  we  do  not  with 
sad  horror  resent  our  own  danger  or  our 
misery,  doth  arise  from  that  we  have  very 
glimmering  and  faint  conceptions  of  those 
things,  or  that  they  do  not  in  so  clear  and 
lively  a  manner  strike  our  mind  and  fancy 
(not  appearing  in  their  true  nature  and 
proper  shape,  so  heinous  and  so  hideous, 
as  they  really  in  themselves  and  in  their 
<1  Psal.  xl.  12. 
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consequences  are),  or  because  that  we  have 
but  weak  persuasions  about  them ;  or  be¬ 
cause  we  do  but  slightly  consider  them ;  or 
from  that  our  hearts  are  hard  and  callous, 
our  affections  cold  and  dull,  so  that  nothing 
of  this  nature  (nothing  beside  gross  mate¬ 
rial  affairs)  can  easily  move  or  melt  them ; 
or  for  that  we  have  in  us  small  love  to  God, 
and  little  regard  to  our  own  true  welfare  ; 
for  that  briefly  in  respect  to  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  we  are  neither  so  wise,  so  serious,  so 
sober,  nor  so  good  and  ingenuous  in  any 
reasonable  measure,  as  we  ought  to  be : 
but  our  Saviour  in  all  these  respects  was 
otherwise  disposed ;  he  most  evidently  dis¬ 
cerned  the  wrath  of  God,  the  grievousness 
of  sin,  the  wretchedness  of  man  most  truly, 
most  fully,  most  strongly  represented  to 
his  imagination  and  spirit ;  he  most  firmly 
believed,  yea  most  certainly  knew  all  that 
God’s  law  had  declared  about  them;  he 
thoroughly  did  consider  and  weigh  them; 
his  heart  was  most  soft  and  sensible ;  his 
affections  were  most  quick,  and  easily  ex¬ 
cited  by  their  due  objects  ;  he  was  full  of 
dutiful  love  to  God  his  Father,  and  most 
ardently  desirous  of  our  good,  bearing  a 
more  than  fraternal  good-will  toward  us  ; 
whence  it  is  not  marvellous,  that  as  a  man, 
as  a  transcendently  good  man,  he  was  so 
vehemently  affected  by  those  occurrences ; 
that  his  imagination  was  so  troubled,  and 
his  affections  so  mightily  stirred  by  them ; 
so  that  he  thence  truly  did  suffer  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  unconceivable; 
according  to  that  ejaculation  in  the  Greek 
liturgies,  tuv  ayva/irru/v  ffnv  'Xutyipiurwv 

hua;,  Xoiirr'i-  By  tliy  unknown  suffer¬ 
ings ,  O  Christ ,  have  nieraj  on  us.  But, 
further, 

IV.  We  may  consider,  that  this  way  of 
suffering  had  in  it  some  particular  advan¬ 
tages  conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of 
our  Lord’s  principal  design. 

Its  being  very  notorious,  and  lasting  a 
competent  time,  were  good  advantages ;  for 
if  be  had  been  privately  made  away,  or 
suddenly  despatched,  no  such  great  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  it,  nor  Mould 
the  matter  of  fact  itself  have  been  so  fully 
proved  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and 
conviction  of  infidelity  ;  nor  had  that  his 
excellent  deportment  under  such  bitter  af¬ 
fliction  (his  most  divine  patience,  meekness, 
and  charity),  so  illustriously  shone  forth : 
wherefore  (to  prevent  all  exceptions,  and 
excuses  of  unbelief,  and  for  other  collateral 
good  purposes)  divine  Providence  did  so 
manage  the  business,  that  as  the  course  of 
Ids  life,  so  also  the  manner  of  his  death 
should  be  most  conspicuous  and  rcmark- 
Yoi,.  II. 


able ;  These  things  (as  St.  Paul  told  king 
Agrippa)  were  not  done  in  a  corner  ;e  and, 
/(said  our  Lord  himself)  spake  freely  to  the 
world ,  and  in  secret  have  I  done  nothing  ; f 
so  were  the  proceedings  of  his  life,  not 
close  or  clancular,  but  frank  and  open ; 
not  presently  hushed  up,  but  carried  on 
leisurely  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  that  men 
might  have  the  advantage  to  observe  and 
examine  them.  And  as  he  lived,  so  he  died 
most  publicly  and  visibly,  the  world  being 
witness  of  his  death,  and  so  prepared  to 
believe  his  resurrection,  and  thence  ready 
to  embrace  his  doctrine  ;  according  to  what 
he  did  himself  foretell,  I  being  lifted  up 
from  the  earth  shall  draw  all  men  unto 
me;B  he  drew  all  men  by  so  remarkable  a 
death  to  take  notice  of  it,  he  drew  some 
from  the  wondrous  consequences  of  it  to 
believe  on  him :  and,  As  (saith  he  again) 
Moses  did  exalt  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness , 
so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  exalted: h  the 
elevation  of  that  mysterious  serpent  upon  a 
pole  did  render  it  visible,  and  attracted  the 
eyes  of  people  toward  it ;  whereby  God’s 
power  invisibly  accompanying  that  sacra¬ 
mental  performance,  they  were  cured  of 
those  mortiferous  stings  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  ;  so  our  Lord  being  mounted  on  the 
cross,  allured  the  eyes  of  men  to  behold, 
and  their  hearts  to  close  with  him  ;  where¬ 
by,  the  heavenly  virtue  of  God’s  spirit  co¬ 
operating,  they  became  saved  from  those 
destructive  sins,  which  by  the  Devil’s  ser¬ 
pentine  instigations  they  had  incurred. 

Another  advantage  of  this  kind  of  suf¬ 
fering  was,  that  by  it  the  nature  of  that 
kingdom,  which  he  intended  to  erect,  u-as 
evidently  signified ;  that  it  was  not  such  as 
the  carnal  people  did  expect,  an  external, 
earthly,  temporal  kingdom,  consisting  in 
domination  over  the  bodies  and  estates  of 
men,  dignified  by  outward  u  ealth  and  splen¬ 
dour,  managed  by  worldly  power  and  poli¬ 
cy,  promoted  by  force  and  terror  of  arms, 
affording  to  men  the  advantages  of  outMard 
safety,  peace,  and  prosperity ;  but  a  king¬ 
dom  purely  spiritual,  heavenly,  eternal; 
consisting  in  the  government  of  men’s 
hearts  and  spirits ;  adorned  with  endow¬ 
ments  of  piety  and  virtue,  administered  by 
the  grace  and  guidance  of  God's  holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  maintained  and  propagated  by  meek 
instruction,  by  virtuous  example,  by  hearty 
devotion  and  humble  patience ;  rewarding 
its  loyal  subjects  with  spiritual  joys  and 
consolations  here,  with  endless  rest  and 
bliss  hereafter ; 1  no  other  kingdom  could 
he  be  presumed  to  design,  who  submitted 

•  Acts  xxvi.  26.  i  John  xviii.  26.  *  John  xll.  31 
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to  this  dolorous  and  disgraceful  way  of 
suffering;  no  other  exploits  could  he  pre¬ 
tend  to  achieve  by  expiring  on  a  cross ;  no 
other  way  could  he  govern  who  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  be  managed  by  the  will  of  his 
enemies ;  no  other  benefits  would  that  for¬ 
lorn  case  allow  him  to  dispense ;  so  that 
well  might  he  then  assert,  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,'  when  he  was  going  in 
this  signal  manner  to  demonstrate  that 
great  truth.  It  was  a  touchstone  to  prove 
men’s  disposition,  and  to  discriminate  the 
ingenuous,  well-disposed,  humble  and  sober 
ersons,  who  would  entertain  our  Lord’s 
eavenly  doctrine  with  acceptance,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  disadvantages,  not  being 
offended  in  him,  from  those  perverse,  vain, 
proud,  profane  people,  who  being  scanda¬ 
lized  at  his  adversity,  would  reject  him. 

Another  advantage  was  this,  that  by  it 
God’s  special  providence  was  discovered, 
and  his  glory  illustrated,  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel ;  for  how  could  it  be,  that 
a  person  of  so  low  parentage,  of  so  mean 
garb,  of  so  poor  condition,  who  underwent 
so  woful  and  despicable  a  kind  of  death, 
falling  under  the  pride  and  spite  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  should  so  easily  gain  so  general 
an  opinion  in  the  world  (among  the  best, 
the  wisest,  the  greatest  persons),  of  being 
the  Lord  of  life  and  glory?  k  how,  I  say, 
could  it  be,  that  such  a  miracle  should  be 
effected  without  God's  aid  and  special  con¬ 
currence?  That  Herod,  who  from  a  long 
reign  in  a  flourishing  state,  with  prosperous 
success  in  his  undertakings,  got  the  name 
of  Great;  or  that  Vespasian,  who  trium¬ 
phantly  did  ascend  the  imperial  throne, 
should  either  of  them  by  a  few  admirers 
of  worldly  vanity,  seriously  or  in  flattery, 
be  deemed  the  Messias,  is  not  so  very 
strange:  but  that  one  who  so  miserably 
was  trampled  on,  and  treated  as  a  wret¬ 
ched  caitiff,  should  instantly  conquer  innu¬ 
merable  hearts,  and  from  such  a  depth  of 
of  extreme  adversity  should  attain  the  sub- 
limest  pitch  of  glory ;  that  the  stone  which 
the  builders  with  so  much  scorn  did  refuse, 
should  become  the  head  stone,  of  the  corner, 
this  (with  good  assurance  we  may  say)  is 
the  Lords  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.'  It  may  well  be  so,  and  thereby  the 
excellency  m  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  was 
much  glorified  ;  by  so  impotent,  so  implau¬ 
sible  and  improbable  means,  accomplishing 
so  great  effects ;  subduing  the  world  to  his 
obedience,  not  by  the  active  valour  of  an 
illustrious  hero,  but  through  the  patient 
submission  of  a  poor,  abused,  and  oppressed 

l  John  xviii.  36.  1  psal.  cxviil.  22,  23. 
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person;  restoring  mankind  to  life  by  the 
death  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 

Again,  this  kind  of  suffering  to  the  de¬ 
vout  fathers  did  seem  many  ways  signifi¬ 
cant,  or  full  of  instructive  and  admonitive 
emblems ;  being  a  rich  and  large  field  for 
a  devout  fancy  to  range  with  affectionate 
meditation. 

His  posture  on  the  cross  might  repre¬ 
sent  unto  us  that  large  and  comprehensive 
charity  which  he  bare  in  his  heart  toward 
us,  stretching  forth  his  arms  of  kindness, 
pity,  and  mercy,  with  them,  as  it  were,  to 
embrace  the  world,  receiving  all  mankind 
under  the  wings  of  his  gracious  protection.* 

It  might  exhibit  him  as  earnestly  woo¬ 
ing  and  entreating  us  to  return  unto  God, 
accepting  the  reconciliation  which  he  then 
was  purchasing,  and  did  then  offer  to  us: 
I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto 
a  rebellious  people ,"  said  God  of  old,  doing 
it  then  mediately  and  figurately  by  his  pro¬ 
phets,  but  he  did  so  now  immediately  and 
properly  by  himself ;  the  cross  being  as  a 
pulpit,  from  which  our  Lord,  God  blessed 
for  ever,  did  himself  in  person  earnestly 
preach  the  overtures  of  grace,  did  exhort 
to  repentance,  did  tender  the  remission  of 
sin,  with  action  most  pathetical  and  affect¬ 
ing. 

His  ascent  to  the  cross  might  set  forth 
his  discharging  that  high  office  of  universal 
High  Priest  for  all  ages  and  all  people ;  the 
cross  being  an  altar,  whereon  he  (lid  offer 
up  his  own  flesh,  and  pour  forth  his  blood, 
as  a  pure  and  perfect  sacrifice,  propitiating 
God  and  expiating  the  sins  of  mankind. f 
His  elevation  thither  may  suggest  to  our 
thoughts,  that  submission  to  God’s  will, 
suffering  for  truth  and  righteousness,  the 
exercises  of  humility  and  patience,  are  con¬ 
joined  with  exaltation,  do  qualify  for,  and 
in  effect  procure,  true  preferment ;  so  that 
the  lower  we  stoop  in  humility,  the  higher 
we  shall  rise  in  favour  with  God,  the  nearer 
we  shall  approach  to  heaven,  the  surer  we 
shall  be  of  God’s  blessing,  according  to  that 
aphorism  of  our  Lord,  Whosoever  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.  The  cross  was  a 
throne,  whereon  humility  and  patience  did 
sit  in  high  state  and  glorious  majesty, 
advanced  above  all  worldly  pride  and  in¬ 
solence  ;  it  was  a  great  step,  a  sure  ascent, 
unto  the  celestial  throne  of  dignity  super¬ 
lative  ;  °  for  because  our  Lord  was  obedient 

•  Extendit  in  passionc  manus  suas,  &c. —  Lad.  iv. 
p.  4.17. 

t  Levit.  ix.  22  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  1  ;  Ohrys.  tom.  vi.  Or. 
82, — Quod  unquam  sacrillcium  sacrutius  fuit,  quam 
quod  veruH  Pontifex  altari  crucis  per  immolationem 
sua*  carnia  imposuit? — Leo  M.  Ep.  83. 
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unto  death ,  even  the  death  of  the  cross , 
therefore  did  God  far  exalt  him  above  all 
dignity  and  power  in  heaven  and  earth ,  as 
St.  Paul  doth  teach  us.p 

O  the  fallacy  of  human  sense !  O  the 
vanity  of  carnal  judgment !  nothing  ever 
was  more  auspicious  or  more  happy  than 
this  event,  which  had  so  dismal  an  aspect, 
and  provoked  so  contemptuous  scorn  in 
some,  so  grievous  pity  in  others:  the  devil 
thought  he  had  done  bravely,  when  he  had 
by  his  suggestions  brought  the  Son  of  God 
into  this  case ;  the  world  supposed  itself 
highly  prosperous  in  its  attempts  against 
him  ;  but  0  how  blind  and  foolish  is  malice, 
which  then  doth  most  hurt  itself,  when  it 
triumpheth  in  the  mischief  which  it  doeth 
to  others !  How  impotent  is  wickedness, 
which  is  never  more  thoroughly  ruined 
than  by  its  own  greatest  success !  for  by 
thus  striving  to  debase  our  Lord,  they  most 
highly  did  advance  him ;  by  thus  crossing 
our  salvation,  they  most  effectually  did  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

Further,  looking  up  to  the  cross  may 
admonish  us  how  our  salvation  is  acquired, 
and  whence  it  doth  proceed ;  not  by  cast¬ 
ing  our  eyes  downward,  not  from  any  thing 
that  lieth  upon  earth ;  but  our  help  cometh 
from  above,  our  salvation  is  attained  by 
looking  upwards ;  we  must  lift  up  our  eyes 
to  behold  our  Saviour  procuring  it,  we 
must  raise  up  our  hearts  to  derive  it  from 
him. 

Our  Lord’s  crucifixion  may  also  intimate 
to  us,  how  our  flesh  must  be  dealt  with,  and 
to  what  usage  we  must  submit  it ;  for  we 
must  not  only  imitate  our  Saviour  in  his 
holy  life,  but  in  some  manner  should  re¬ 
semble  him  in  his  ghastly  death ;  being,  as 
St.  Paul  speaketh,  conformable  to  his  death , 
and  planted  together  with  him  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  it :  mortifying  our  earthly  members , 
crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and 
lusts ;  having  our  old  man  crucified  together 
with  Christ,  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed ,q  His  death  may  fitly  shadow  our 
death  to  sin,  his  grievous  pain  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  our  repentance,  wherein  our  souls 
should  be  pierced  with  sharp  compunction, 
as  his  sacred  flesh  was  torn  with  nails ;  his 
shame,  that  confusion  of  mind  which  re¬ 
gard  to  our  offences  should  produce  with¬ 
in  us. 

Reflecting  on  him,  we  may  also  discern 
our  state  here;  wherein,  if  we  will  be  truly 
and  thoroughly  virtuous,  we  must  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  envy  and  hatred,  to  censure  and 

p  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  q  TLvuu,9^nvu\iot  Oatar*  auroZ, 
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obloquy,  to  contempt  and  scorn,  to  afflic¬ 
tion  and  hardship  ;  *  every  good  man  must 
hang  on  some  cross;  o’;  touto  We  arc 

(saith  St.  Paul)  appointed  to  this;T  it  is  our 
lot  and  portion  assigned  to  us  by  divine 
immutable  decree ;  being  predestinated  to 
a  conformity  with  this  image  of  God's  Son : 
We  must  (as  he  did)  by  many  tribulations 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God:  All  that  will 
live  godlily  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  certainly 
suffer  persecution,  one  way  or  other  par¬ 
taking  of  his  cross.5 

Divers  such  analogies  and  resemblances 
devout  meditation  might  extract  from  this 
matter,  suggesting  practical  truths,  and 
exciting  good  affections  in  us. 

V.  We  may  (for  the  confirmation  of  our 
faith,  and  begetting  in  us  a  due  adoration 
of  the  divine  wisdom  and  providence)  ob¬ 
serve  the  correspondency  of  this  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  manner  of  suffering  to  the  ancient 
prophecies  foretelling,  and  the  typical  re¬ 
presentations  foreshowing  it. 

That  most  famous,  clear,  and  complete 
prophecy  concerning  the  passion,  doth  ex¬ 
press  him  suffering  as  a  malefactor  ( he  was 
reckoned  among  the  transgressors ),  suffering 
in  a  manner  very  painful  (he  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ),  suffering  in  a  most  ignominious 
way  (he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
as  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with 
grief  j)  which  circumstances  could  scarce 
so  punctually  agree  to  any  other  kind  of 
suffering,  or  punishment  then  used,  as  to 
this. 

In  the  22d  Psalm,  the  royal  prophet  de- 
scribeth  an  afflicted  and  forlorn  condition, 
such  as  by  no  passages  in  the  story  con¬ 
cerning  him  doth  in  the  full  extent,  and 
according  to  the  literal  signification  of  his 
words,  appear  suitable  to  his  person,  which 
therefore  is  more  properly  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  unto  the  Messias,  whom  he  did  re¬ 
present;  and  in  that  description,  among 
other  passages  agreeing  to  our  Lord,  these 
words  do  occur :  Thou  hast  brought  me  into 
the  dust  of  death ;  for  dogs  have  compassed 
me,  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  enclosed 
me;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet :  “ 
which  words  how  patly  and  livelily  do  they 
set  out  our  Saviour’s  being  nailed  to  the 
cross,  and  treated  in  that  cruel  and  in  that 
shameful  way  by  his  malicious  adversaries! 

In  the  prophet  Zechariah,  God  speaking 
in  his  own  name,  They  (namely  some  of  the 

*  Passio  ipsa  per  sc  accrba  ot  nmara  specimen  nobis 
futurorum  tonnentorum  dubat.  quaui  in  hoc  seculo 
morantibus  virtua  ipsa  proponit. —  Lact.  lib.  iv. 
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Jews,  being  sensible  of  what  they  had  acted, 
and  penitently  affected  for  it,  they)  shall 
look  upon  me ,  whom  they  have  pierced .- v 
which  words  need  no  violence  to  wring 
from  them  the  right  meaning,  no  comment 
to  explain  them,  in  accommodation  to  that 
matter,  to  which  the  Evangelists  do  apply 
them,  and  to  which  they  are  so  literally 
congruous. 

The  same  was  also  fitly  prefigured  by 
apposite  types.  Isaac,  the  mediate  heir  of 
the  promise,  in  whom  the  faithful  seed  was 
called  and  conveyed  down,  and  so  a  most 
apt  type  of  our  Saviour,  being  devoted  and 
offered  up  to  God,  did  himself  bear  the 
wood  by  which  lie  was  to  be  ottered:  w  so 
did  our  Saviour,  the  promised  seed,  in  ivhom 
all  nations  should  be  blessed,  himself  bear 
the  cross  by  which  he  was  to  suffer,  and  to 
be  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  God. 

Those  who  were  dangerously  bitten  by 
fiery  serpents,  were,  by  looking  upon  a 
brasen  serpent  set  upon  a  pole,  preserved 
in  life,  which  (according  to  most  authentic 
exposition)  did  represent  the  salvation  which 
should  proceed  from  our  beholding  and  be¬ 
lieving  on  him  lifted  up  upon  the  cross  to 
us,  who  had  been  mortally  struck  and  stung 
by  that  old  serpent’s  poisonous  insinuations. x 

The  paschal  lamb  was  a  most  congruous 
emblem  of  Christ  our  passover  y  (that  most 
innocent  and  meek,  most  unblemished  and 
spotless  Lamb,  slain  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.)  It  was  to  be  killed  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  its 
blood  was  to  be  dashed  on  the  side-posts 
and  cross-beams  of  every  door ;  its  body 
was  not  to  be  eaten  raw,  nor  sodden  with 
water,  but  roasted  whole,  and  dressed  upon 
a  spit ;  nor  were  any  of  its  bones  to  be 
broken  :l  which  circumstances,  with  so  ex¬ 
act  caution  and  care  prescribed,  how  they 
justly  suit  and  fitly  adumbrate  this  manner 
of  our  Saviour’s  passion,  I  need  not  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  bare  mention  of  them 
declare;  every  one  easily  being  able  to 
compare  and  adapt  them. 

VI.  Lastly,  the  consideration  of  our 
Lord’s  thus  suffering  is  applicable  to  our 
practice;  being  most  apt  to  instruct  and 
affect  us;  admouishing  us  of  our  duty,  and 
exciting  us  to  a  conseionable  performance 
thereof:  no  contemplation  indeed  is  more 
fruitful,  or  more  efficacious  toward  the 
sanctification  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  than 
this  of  the  cross;  for  what  good  affection 
may  not  the  meditation  on  it  kindle?  what 
virtue  may  it  not  breed  and  cherish  In  us.' 

r  Zerh.  x.  20;  John  xix.  37.  w  Gen.  xxii.  ;  Rom. 
ix.  8  ;  James  ii.  21 ;  Heb.  xi.  17.  *  Tert  c.  Jucl. 
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1 .  How  can  it  otherwise  than  inflame  our 
heart  with  love  toward  our  Lord,  to  think 
what  acerbity  of  pain,  what  indignity  of 
shame,  he  did  willingly  undertake,  and 
gladly  endure  for  us  ?  No  imagination  can 
devise  a  greater  expression  of  charity  and 
friendship ;  and  if  love  naturally  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  love,  if  friendship  meriteth  a  cor¬ 
respondence  in  kindness,  what  effect  should 
the  consideration  of  such  ineffable  love,  of 
so  incomparable  friendship,  have  upon  us  ?  a 

2.  How  can  a  reflection  on  this  case  other¬ 
wise  than  work  hearty  gratitude  in  us  ? 
Suppose  any  person  for  our  sake  (that  he 
might  resc  ,e  us  from  the  greatest  mischiefs, 
and  purchase  for  us  the  highest  benefits) 
willingly  should  deprive  himself  of  all  his 
estate,  his  honour,  his  ease,  and  pleasure, 
should  expose  himself  to  extremest  hazards, 
should  endure  the  sorest  pains  and  most 
disgraceful  ignominies,  should  prostitute 
his  life,  and  lose  it  in  the  most  hideous  man¬ 
ner  :  should  we  not  then  be  monstrously 
ingrateful,  if  we  did  not  most  deeply  resent 
such  kindness ;  if  upon  all  occasions  we  did 
not  express  our  thankfulness  for  it ;  if  we 
did  not  ever  readily  yield  all  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  all  the  requital  we  were  able  ? 
'l’lie  case  in  regard  to  our  Lord  is  the  same 
in  kind;  but  in  degree,  whatever  we  can 
suppose,  doth  infinitely  fall  below  the  per¬ 
formances  for  us  of  him  who  stooped  from 
the  top  of  heaven,  who  laid  aside  the  feli¬ 
city  and  majesty  of  God,  for  the  sorrows 
and  infamies  of  the  cross,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  the  torments  of  hell,  and 
procure  to  us  the  joys  of  heaven ;  so  that 
our  obligation  to  gratitude  is  unexpressibly 
great,  and  we  are  extremely  unworthy,  if 
the  effects  in  our  heart  and  life  be  not  an¬ 
swerable. 

3.  What  surer  ground  of  faith  in  God,  or 
stronger  encouragement  of  hope,  can  there 
be,  than  is  hence  afforded  to  us?  for  if  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  our  sake  to  the  suffering  of  these  bitter 
pains  and  contumelies ; b  how  can  we  in  any 
case  distrust  his  bounty,  or  despair  of  his 
mercy?  How  (as  St.  Paul  argueth)  shall  he 
not  also  with  him  freely  give  ns  all  things  ? 
What  higher  favour  could  God  express, 
what  lower  condescension  could  he  show  ; 
how  more  plainly  or  surely  could  he  testify 
his  willingness  and  his  delight  to  do  us  good, 
than  by  ordering  the  Son  of  his  love  to  un¬ 
dergo  these  most  grievous  things  for  us  ? 
How,  consequently,  could  there  be  laid  a 
stronger  foundation  of  our  hope  and  entire 
confidence  in  God? 

“  John  xv.  13  ;  Epb.  v.  2,  25 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ; 
Epb.  iii.  10.  b  Koin.  viii.  32. 
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4.  What  greater  engagement  (in  gene¬ 
ral)  can  there  be  to  obedience,  than  to  con¬ 
sider  how  readily  and  cheerfully  our  Lord 
did  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  bearing 
the  most  heavy  yoke  that  could  be  imposed 
on  him,  in  drinking  the  most  bitter  cup  that 
could  be  tempered  for  him :  how  that  he  did 
humble  himself  \  being  obedient  unto  death , 
even  the  death  of  the  cross  ? c  how  dearly  he 
did  purchase  his  property  in  us,  and  domi¬ 
nion  over  us  ? 

What  detestation  of  our,  sins  must  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  event  produce 
in  us !  of  our  sins,  that  brought  such  tor¬ 
tures  and  such  reproaches  on  our  blessed 
Redeemer !  Judas  the  wretch  who  be¬ 
trayed  him,  the  Jewish  priests  who  did 
accuse  and  prosecute  him,  the  wicked  rout 
which  abused  and  insulted  over  him,  those 
cruel  hands  that  smote  him,  those  pitiless 
hearts  that  scorned  him,  those  poisonous 
tongues  that  mocked  and  reviled  him,  all 
those  who  anywise  were  instruments  or 
abettors  of  his  affliction,  how  do  we  loathe 
them !  how  do  we  detest  and  curse  their 
memories !  But  how  much  greater  reason 
have  we  to  abominate  our  sins,  which  were 
the  principal  causes  of  all  that  woful  tra¬ 
gedy  !  lie  was  delivered  for  our  offences ; 
they  were  indeed  the  traitors,  which  by 
the  hands  of  Judas  delivered  him  up  :  He 
that  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us ; d  that 
is,  was  accused,  was  condemned,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  as  a  sinner  for  us :  it  was  therefore 
we  who  by  our  sins  did  impeach  him ;  the 
spiteful  priests  were  but  our  advocates ;  we 
by  them  did  adjudge  and  sentence  him ; 
Pilate  (against  his  will  and  conscience)  was 
but  our  spokesman ;  we  by  him  did  inflict 
that  horrid  punishment  on  him ;  the  Roman 
executioners  were  but  our  agents  therein: 
He  became  a  curse  for  us ; L'  that  is,  all  the 
mockery,  derision,  and  contumely  he  en¬ 
dured  did  proceed  from  us ;  the  silly  peo¬ 
ple  were  but  properties,  acting  our  parts ; 
our  sins  were  they  that  cried  out  Cruci- 
fige!  (  Crucify  him !  crucify  him  ! )  with  cla¬ 
mours  more  loud  and  more  effectual  than 
did  all  the  Jewish  rabble ;  it  was  they  which 
by  the  borrowed  throats  of  that  base  peo¬ 
ple  did  so  outrageously  persecute  him:  lie 
urns  wounded  for  our  transgressions ,  and 
bruised  for  our  iniquities ; (  it  was  they 
which  by  the  hands  of  the  fierce  soldiers 
and  of  the  rude  populaey,  as  by  senseless 
engines,  did  buffet  and  scourge  him ;  they 
by  the  nails  and  thorns  did  pierce  his  flesh 
and  rend  his  sacred  body:  uponthein  there¬ 
fore  it  is  most  just  and  fit  that  we  should 

c  Phil.  ii.  s. 
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turn  our  hatred,  that  we  should  discharge 
our  indignation. 

5.  And  what  in  reason  can  be  more 
powerful  to  the  breeding  in  us  remorse  and 
penitent  sorrow,  than  reflection  upon  such 
horrible  effects  proceeding  from  our  sins? 
how  can  we  but  earnestly  grieve,  when  we 
consider  ourselves  by  them  to  have  been 
the  betrayers,  the  slanderers,  the  murder¬ 
ers  of  a  person  so  innocent  and  lovely,  of 
one  so  great  and  glorious,  of  God’s  dear 
Son,  and  the  Lord  of  all  things,  of  our 
own  best  friend,  and  most  kind  Saviour  1 

6.  If  ingenuity  will  not  operate  so  far, 
and  hereby  melt  us  into  contrition,  yet 
surely  this  consideration  must  needs  pro¬ 
duce  some  fear  within  us ; s  for  can  we  at 
least  otherwise  than  tremble  to  think  upon 
the  heinous  guilt  of  our  sins,  upon  the 
fierceness  of  God’s  wrath  against  them, 
upon  the  severity  of  divine  judgment  for 
them,  all  so  manifestly  discovered,  all  so 
livelily  set  forth  in  this  dismal  spectacle? 
If  the  view  of  an  ordinary  execution  is  apt 
to  beget  in  us  some  terror,  some  dread  of 
the  law,  some  reverence  toward  authority, 
what  awful  impressions  should  this  singu¬ 
lar  example  of  divine  justice  work  upon  us! 
How  greatly  we  should  be  moved  thereby, 
we  may  learn  from  the  deportment  of  the 
most  inanimate  creatures :  the  whole  world 
did  seem  affected  thereat  with  horror ;  the 
frame  of  things  was  disturbed,  all  nature 
did  feel  a  kind  of  compassion  and  compunc¬ 
tion  for  it ;  the  sun  (as  out  of  aversion  or 
shame)  did  hide  his  face,  leaving  the  earth 
covered  for  three  hours  with  mournful 
blackness ;  the  bowels  of  the  earth  did  yearn 
and  quake;  the  rocks  were  rent;  the  vail 
of  the  temple  was  torn  quite  through; 
graves  did  open,  and  the  bodies  did  wake: 
and  can  we  (who  are  most  concerned)  be 
more  stupid  than  the  earth,  more  obdu¬ 
rate  than  rocks,  more  drowsy  than  buried 
carcasses,  the  most  insensible  and  immove¬ 
able  things  in  nature? 

7.  How  also  can  it  but  hugely  deter  us 
from  wilful  commission  of  sin,  to  consider 
that  by  it  we  do,  as  the  apostle  teacheth, 
recrucify  the  Son  of  God ,  and  again  expose 
him  to  open  shame;*  bringing  upon  the 
stage,  and  acting  over  all  that  direful  tra¬ 
gedy;  renewing  (as  to  our  guilt)  all  that 
pain  and  that  disgrace  to  him;  that  we 
thereby,  as  he  telleth  us,  do  trample  upon 
the  Son  of  God ,  and  prize  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  (that  most  sacred  and  precious 
blood,  so  freely  shed  for  the  demonstration 
of  God’s  mercy,  and  the  ratification  of  his 

*  — Ileb.  vi.  6. 
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gracious  intentions  toward  us)  as  a  common 
thing*  of  no  special  worth  or  consideration 
with  us ;  despising  all  his  so  kind  and  pain¬ 
ful  endeavours  for  our  salvation ;  defeating 
his  most  gracious  purposes  and  earnest  de¬ 
sires  for  our  welfare ;  rendering  all  his  so 
bitter  and  loathsome  sufferings,  in  regard 
to  us,  altogether  vain  and  fruitless,  yea  in¬ 
deed  hurtful  and  pernicious ;  for  if  the  cross 
do  not  save  us  from  our  sins,  it  will  sorely 
aggravate  their  guilt,  and  augment  their 
punishment,  bringing  a  severer  condem¬ 
nation  and  a  sadder  ruin  on  us. 

8.  It  may  also  yield  great  consolation  and 
joy  to  us,  to  contemplate  our  Lord  upon 
the  cross,  expressing  his  immense  goodness 
and  charity  toward  us ;  transacting  our  re¬ 
demption  ;  expiating  our  sins,  and  sustain¬ 
ing  our  miseries;  combating  and  defeating 
all  the  adversaries  of  our  salvation. 

Is  it  not  comfortable  and  pleasant  to  be¬ 
hold  him  there  standing  erect,  not  only  as 
a  resolute  sufferer,  but  as  a  glorious  con¬ 
queror  ;  where  having  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers, he  mudea  solemn  show ,  triumph¬ 
ing  over  them  1 1  No  conqueror  loftily  seated 
in  his  triumphal  chariot  did  ever  yield  a 
spectacle  so  gallant  or  magnificent ;  no  tree 
was  ever  adorned  with  trophies  so  pompous 
or  precious.  To  the  external  view  and  car¬ 
nal  sense  of  men,  our  Lord  was  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  scorn  and  shame;  but  to  spiritual 
and  true  discerning,  all  his  and  our  enemies 
did  there  hang  up,  as  objects  of  contempt, 
quite  overthrown  and  undone:  there  the 
Devil,  i  irxueot,  that  strong  and  sturdy  one , 
did  hang,  bound  and  fettered,  disarmed 
and  spoiled,  utterly  baffled  and  confound¬ 
ed.  t  There  death  itself  hung  gasping,  with 
its  sting  plucked  out,  and  all  its  terrors 
quelled  ;k  his  death  having  prevented  ours, 
and  purchased  immortality  for  us.  There 
the  world,  with  its  vain  pomps,  its  counter¬ 
feit  beauties,  its  fondly  admired  excellen¬ 
cies,  its  bewitching  pleasures,  did  hang  up, 
all  disparaged  and  defaced,  as  it  appeared 
to  St.  Paul :  God  forbid  (said  he)  that  I 
should  glory ,  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ ,  by 
which  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and 
I  unto  the  world.  There  our  sins,  those 
sins  which,  as  St.  Peter  saith,  our  Saviour 
did  carry  up  into  the  gibbet,  did  hang,  as 
marks  of  his  victorious  prowess,  as  objects 
of  our  horror  and  hatred,  as  malefactors 
by  him  condemned  in  the  flesh.1  There  that 
manifold  enmity  (enmity  between  God  and 
man,  between  one  man  and  another,  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  own  self,  or  conscience) 
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did  hang  abolished  in  his  flesh,  and  slain 
upon  the  cross;  by  the  blood  whereof  he 
made  peace,  and  reconciled  all  things  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth.™  The  blood  of  the  cross  was 
the  cement,  joining  the  parts  of  the  world. 
There,  together  with  all  our  enemies,  did 
hang  all  those  causes  of  woe  and  misery  to 
us,  those  yokes  of  bondage,  those  instru¬ 
ments  of  vexation,  those  hard  laws,  which 
did  so  much  burden  and  encumber  men,  did 
set  them  at  such  distance  and  variance,  did 
so  far  subject  them  to  guilt  and  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  all  that  bond  of  ordinances,  inducing 
our  obligation  to  so  grievous  forfeitures  and 
penalties,  was  nailed  to  the  cross,”  being 
cancelled  and  expunged  by  our  Saviour  s 
performances  there. 

9.  This  consideration  is  a  strong  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  practice  of  charity  toward  our 
neighbour :  for  can  we  forbear  to  love  those, 
toward  whom  our  Lord  bore  such  tender 
affection,  for  whom  he  did  sustain  so  woful 
tortures  and  indignities?  Shall  we  not,  in 
obedience  to  his  most  urgent  commands, 
in  conformity  to  his  most  notable  example, 
in  grateful  return  to  him  for  his  benefits, 
who  thus  did  suffer  for  us,  discharge  this 
most  sweet  and  easy  duty  toward  his  beloved 
friends?  Shall  we  not  comport  with  an  in¬ 
firmity,  or  bear  a  petty  neglect,  or  forgive 
a  small  injury  to  our  brother,  whenas  our 
Lord  did  bear  a  cross  for  us,  and  from  us, 
obtaining  pardon  for  our  numberless  most 
heinous  affronts  and  offences  against  God  ? 
It  is  St.  Paul’s  reasoning:  We  that  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak— for  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself; 
but,  as  it  is  written.  The  reproaches  of  them 
that  reprouched  thee  fell  oh  inc.°  Can  we 
hear  our  Lord  say,  This  is  my  command. 
That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you ;  and,  Hereby  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another  :p 
can  we  hear  St.  Paul  exhorting,  Walk  in 
love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath 
given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour  :q 
can  we  consider  St.John’s  arguing,  Beloved, 
if  God  so  loved  us,  then  ought  we  also  to 
love  one  another:  Hereby  we  perceive  the  love 
of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
us :  wherefore  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren? r  can,  I  say,  we  consider 
such  discourses,  without  being  disposed  to 
comply  with  them  fur  the  sake  of  our  cru¬ 
cified  Saviour  ;  all  whose  life  and  death 
were  nothing  else  but  one  continual  recom¬ 
mendation  and  enforcement  of  this  duty  ; 8 

*“  Col.  i.  10 ;  Eph.  il.  15,  16.  "  Col.  ii.  14. 
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10.  Furthermore,  What  can  be  more 
operative  than  this  consideration  toward 
breeding  a  disregard  of  this  world,  with 
all  its  deceitful  vanities  and  mischievous 
delights  ;  toward  reconciling  our  minds  to 
the  worst  condition  it  can  bring  us  into  ; 
toward  supporting  our  hearts  under  the 
heaviest  pressures  of  affliction  it  can  lay 
upon  us?  How  can  we  refuse,  in  submission 
to  God’s  pleasure,  to  bear  contentedly  a 
slight  grievance,  when  he,  as  he  gladly  did, 
bore  a  cross,  infinitely  more  grievous  to 
carnal  will  and  sense  than  any  that  can  be¬ 
fall  us?  Can  we  expect,  can  we  affect,  can 
we  desire  great  prosperity,  whenas  the  Son 
of  God,  our  Lord  and  Master,  did  only 
taste  such  adversity  ?  Who  can  admire  those 
splendid  trifles  which  our  Lord  did  never 
regard  in  his  life,  which  at  his  death  did 
only  serve  to  mock  and  abuse  him  ?  Who 
can  relish  those  sordid  pleasures,  of  which 
be  living  did  not  vouchsafe  to  taste,  and 
the  contraries  whereof  he  dying  choose  to 
feel  in  all  extremity?  Who  will  dare  to 
vilify,  to  disdain,  to  reject  a  state  of  sorrow 
or  disgrace,  which  he  by  a  voluntary  sus- 
ception  of  it  hath  so  dignified  and  graced ; 
by  which  we  resemble  and  become  con¬ 
formable  to  him  ;*  by  which  we  concur  and 
partake  with  him  ;  yea,  by  which  we  may 
promote,  and  in  a  sort  complete,  his  de¬ 
signs  ;  filling  up  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh)  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ 
in  our  flesh  ?u  Who  now  can  much  prefer 
being  esteemed,  applauded,  approved,  or 
favoured  by  men,  before  infamy,  reproach, 
derision,  or  persecution  from  them,  espe¬ 
cially  when  these  do  follow  conscientious 
adherence  to  righteousness?  Who  can  be 
very  ambitious  of  worldly  honour  or  re¬ 
pute,  covetous  of  wealth,  or  greedy  of  plea¬ 
sure,  who  observeth  the  only  Son  of  God 
choosing  rather  to  hang  upon  a  cross  than 
to  sit  upon  a  throne  ;  inviting  the  clamours 
of  spite  and  scorn,  rather  than  acclamations 
of  blessing  and  praise  ;  divesting  himself 
of  all  secular  pomp,  plenty,  conveniences, 
and  solaces  ;  embracing  the  garb  of  a  slave 
and  the  repute  of  a  malefactor,  before  the 
dignity  and  respect  of  a  prince,  which  were 
his  due,  and  which  he  easily  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  ?*  Can  we  imagine  it  a  very  happy 
thing  to  be  high  and  prosperous  in  this 
world,  to  swim  here  in  affluence  and  plea¬ 
sure  ;  can  we  take  it  for  a  misery  to  be 
mean  and  low,  to  conflict  with  any  wants 
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or  straits  here,  seeing  the  fountain  of  all 
happiness  did  himself  condescend  to  so 
forlorn  a  state,  and  was  pleased  to  become 
so  deep  a  sufferer  ?  If  with  the  eyes  of 
our  mind  we  do  behold  our  Lord  hanging 
naked  upon  a  gibbet,  besmeared  with  his 
own  blood,  groaning  under  extreme  anguish 
of  pain,  encompassed  with  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
graceful  abuses,  yielding  (as  the  prophet 
foretold  of  him)  his  back  to  the  smiters , 
and  his  cheeks  to  them  who  plucked  off  the 
hair ,  hiding  not  his  face  from  shame  and 
spitting  ;v  will  not  the  imagination  of  such  a 
sight  dim  the  lustre  of  all  earthly  grandeurs 
and  beauties,  damp  the  sense  of  all  carnal 
delights  and  satisfactions,  quash  all  the  glee 
which  we  can  find  in  any  wild  frolics  or 
riotous  merriments? 

11.  It  is  surely  a  great  commendation  of 
afflictions,  and  a  strong  consolation  under 
them,  to  ponder  well  this  point ;  for  if  hard¬ 
ship  was  to  our  Lord  a  school  of  duty,  he 
(as  the  apostle  saith)  learning  obedience  from 
what  he  suffered;  f  if  it  was  to  him  an  in¬ 
strument  of  perfection,  as  the  same  apostle 
implieth,  when  he  saith,  that  it  became  God 
to  perfect  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  by 
suffering ; w  if  it  w  as  a  means  of  procuring 
the  Divine  favour  even  to  him,  as  those 
words  import,  Therefore  the  Father  loveth 
me ,  because  I  lay  down  my  life ;  *  if  it  was 
to  him  a  step  unto  glory,  according  to  that 
saying,  Was  not  Christ  to  suffer ,  and  so  to 
enter  into  his  glory  P  yea,  if  it  was  a  ground 
of  conferring  on  him  that  sublimest  pitch 
of  dignity  above  all  creatures,  as  we  are 
taught ;  for  because  (saith  St.  Paul)  he  was 
obedient  to  death ,  even  the  death  of  the  cross , 
therefore  did  God  exalt  him ,  and  give  him. 
a  name  above  every  name;1  and,  We  see 
Jesus  (saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews) 
for  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour  ;*  and,  Worthy  (crieth  out  the 
heavenly  society  in  the  Revelations)  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  and  who  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  his  blood ,  to  receive  power ,  and 
riches ,  and  ivisdom ,  and  strength  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  ;b  if  affliction 
did  minister  such  advantages  to  him ;  and 
if  by  our  conformity  to  him  in  undergoing 
it  with  like  submission,  humility,  and  pa¬ 
tience,  it  may  afford  the  like  to  us,  what 
reason  can  there  be,  that  we  should  any¬ 
wise  be  discomposed,  discouraged,  or  dis¬ 
consolate  under  it?  Much  more  reason 
surely  there  is,  that  with  St.  Paid  and  all 
the  holy  apostles  we  should  boast,  rejoice, 
and  ORult  in  our  tribulations;  far  more 
t  'EuxtOiv  otff  d*  iTctOt, — Ueb.  v.  8. 
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cause  we  have  with  them  to  esteem  it  a 
favour,  a  privilege,  aud  an  ornament  to 
us,  than  to  be  discontented  or  displeased 
therewith.  To  do  thus  is  a  duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  as  Christians :  for  he  (saith  our 
Master)  that  doth  not  take  up  his  cross ,  and 
follow  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me :  He  that  doth 
not  carry  his  cross ,  and  go  after  me,  cannot 
he  my  disciple:  he  that  doth  not  willingly 
take  the  cross,  when  it  is  presented  to  him 
by  God's  hand;0  he  that  doth  not  con¬ 
tentedly  bear  it,  when  it  is  by  Providence 
imposed  on  him,  is  nowise  worthy  of  the 
honour  to  wait  on  Christ ;  he  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  to  be  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of 
our  heavenly  Master ;  he  is  not  worthy  of 
Christ,  as  not  having  the  courage,  the  con¬ 
stancy,  the  sincerity  required  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  of  one  pretending  to  such  great  be¬ 
nefits,  such  high  privileges,  such  excellent 
rewards,  as  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
doth  propose ;  he  cannot  be  Christ’s  dis¬ 
ciple,  showing  such  incapacity  to  learn 
those  needful  lessons  of  humility  and  pa¬ 
tience  dictated  by  him;  declaring  such  an 
indisposition  to  transcribe  those  copies  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ,  self-denial  and 
self-resignation,  so  fairly  set  him  by  the  in¬ 
struction  and  example  of  Christ  :d  Foras¬ 
much  then  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in 
in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind;*  and,  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow 
his  steps ,  saith  St.  Peter. f 

1 2.  The  willing  susception  and  the  cheer¬ 
ful  sustenance  of  the  cross  is  indeed  the 
express  condition,  and  the  proper  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  Christianity ; K  in  signification 
whereof  it  hath  been  from  immemorial  time 
a  constant  usage  to  mark  those  who  enter 
into  it  with  the  figure  of  the  cross.  The 
cross,  as  the  instrument  by  which  our  peace 
with  God  was  wrought,  as  the  stage  whereon 
our  Lord  did  act  the  last  part  of  his  mira¬ 
culous  obedience,  consummating  our  re¬ 
demption  ;  *  as  the  field  w  herein  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  our  salvation  did  achieve  his  noble 
victory,  and  erect  his  glorious  trophies  over 
all  the  enemies  thereof,  was  well  assumed 
to  be  the  badge  of  our  profession,  the  en¬ 
sign  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  the  pledge 
of  our  constant  adherence  to  our  crucified 
Saviour ;  in  relation  to  whom  our  chief 
hope  is  grounded,  our  great  joy  and  sole 
glory  doth  consist ;  for  God  forbid f  (saith 

*  'To  rqotrouov  rev  ^ratvjev, — Apost.  Const,  viii.  12. 

t  'Eua  fjLr,  ytyoiro  xctvxetcrOcLti  Gal.  vi.  14  ;  1  Cor.  i.  23. 

c  Rom.  v.  3  ;  Col.  i.  24  ;  Matt.  v.  12;  Lula;  vi.  23; 
Phil.  i.  21) ;  Acts  v.  41  ;  James  i.  2  ;  Ileb.  x.  ;  1  Pet. 

i.  7  ;  Hub.  xii.  —  1  Cor.  i.  4  ;  Luke  xiv.  27  ;  ix.  23 ; 

Matt.  x.  38;  xvi.  24.  d  Matt.  xi.  2‘J ;  uroyooc^ov 
isjo\i<Aira.vcuv,  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  p  1  Pet.  iv.  1.  *  1  Pet. 

ii.  21.  E  Naz.  Orut.  38,  ad  fin. 
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St.  Paul)  that  I  should  glory ,  save  in  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

Let  it  be  to  the  Jews  a  scandal,  or  offen¬ 
sive  to  their  fancy,  prepossessed  with  expec¬ 
tations  of  a  Messias  flourishing  in  secular 
pomp  and  prosperity ;  let  it  be  folly  to  the 
Greeks,  or  seem  absurd  to  men  imbued 
(puffed  up,  corrupted)  with  fleshly  notions 
and  maxims  of  worldly  craft,  disposing  men 
to  value  nothing  which  is  not  grateful  to 
present  sense  or  fancy;  that  God  should 
put  his  own  most  beloved  Son  into  so  very 
sad  and  despicable  a  condition ;  that  sal¬ 
vation  from  death  and  misery  should  be 
procured  by  so  miserable  a  death ;  that 
eternal  joy,  glory,  and  happiness  should 
issue  from  these  fountains  of  extreme  sor¬ 
row  and  shame  ;  h  that  a  person  in  external 
semblance  devoted  to  so  opprobrious  and 
slavish  usage  should  be  the  Lord  and  Re¬ 
deemer  of  mankind,  the  King  and  Judge 
of  all  the  world ;  let  this  doctrine,  I  say, 
be  scandalous  and  distasteful  to  some  per¬ 
sons  tainted  with  prejudice  ;  let  it  appear 
strange  and  incredible  to  others  blinded 
with  self-conceit ;  let  all  the  proud,  all  the 
profane,  all  the  inconsiderate  part  of  man¬ 
kind  slight  and  reject  it ;  yet  to  us  it  must 
appear  grateful  and  joyous ;  to  us  it  is 
■xurrc;  \oyo;,  a  faithful  (and  credible)  propo¬ 
sition,  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  thus  to  save  sin¬ 
ners:  '  to  us,  who  discern  by  a  clearer  light, 
and  are  endued  with  a  purer  sense,  kindled 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  from  whence,  with 
comfortable  satisfaction  of  mind,  we  may 
apprehend  and  taste  that  God  could  not  in 
a  higher  measure,  or  a  fitter  manner  illus¬ 
trate  his  glorious  attributes  of  goodness 
and  justice,  his  infinite  grace  and  mercy 
toward  his  poor  creatures,  his  holy  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  wickedness,  his  impartial 
severity  in  punishing  iniquity  and  impiety, 
or  in  vindicating  his  own  honour  and  au¬ 
thority,  than  by  thus  ordering  his  Son  to 
suffer  for  us;  that  also  true  virtue  and 
goodness  could  not  otherwise  be  taught, 
be  exemplified,  be  commended  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  greater  advantage.! 

We  might  allege  the  suffrages  of  emi¬ 
nent  philosophers,  persons  esteemed  most 
wise  by  improvement  of  natural  light,  who 
have  declared,  that  perfection  of  virtue  can 
hardly  be  produced  or  expressed  otherwise 
than  by  undergoing  most  sharp  afflictions 
and  tortures  ;  *  and  that  God  therefore,  as 
a  wdse  Father,  is  wont  with  them  to  exer- 

t  Plat,  de  Rep.  ii.  p.  594.— Magnum  exemplum,  nisi 
mala  fortuna  non  invenit. —  Sen.  de  Prov.  iii.  Plut.  do 
Stoic,  contr.  p.  1031. 

A  Grin,  in  Cels.  lib.  ii.  p.  79. 

1 1  Tim.  i.  15  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11.  >  Grot,  do  Vcr.  iv.  12. 
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cise  those  whom  he  best  loveth :  we  might 
also  produce  instances  of  divers  persons, 
even  among  Pagans,*  most  famous  and 
honourable  in  the  judgment  of  all  posterity 
for  their  singular  virtue  and  wisdom,  who 
were  tried  in  this  furnace,  and  thereby 
shone  most  brightly ;  their  suffering,  by 
the  iniquity  and  ingratitude,  by  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  their  times,  in  their  repu¬ 
tation,  liberty,  and  life;  their  undergoing 
foid  slanders,  infamous  punishments,  and 
ignominious  deaths,  more  than  any  other 
practices  of  their  life,  recommending  them 
to  the  regard  and  admiration  of  future 
ages  ;f  although  none  of  them,  as  our  Lord, 
did  suffer  of  choice,  or  upon  design  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  goodness,  but  upon 
constraint,  and  irresistible  force  put  on 
them  ;  none  of  them  did  suffer  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  signal,  with  circumstances  so  rare, 
and  with  events  so  wonderful ;  yet  suffering 
as  they  did  was  their  chief  glory  ;  whence 
it  seemeth,  that  even  according  to  the  sin- 
cerest  dictates  of  common  wisdom  this  dis¬ 
pensation  was  not  so  unaccountable ;  nor 
ought  the  Greeks,  in  consistency  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  respect  to  their  own  admired 
philosophy,  to  have  deemed  our  doctrine  of 
the  cross  foolish,  or  unreasonable. 

To  conclude:  since  thereby  a  charity  and 
humanity  so  unparalleled  (far  transcending 
theirs  who  have  been  celebrated  for  devo¬ 
ting  their  lives  out  of  love  to  their  country 
or  kindness  to  their  friends),  a  meekness  so 
incomparable,  a  resolution  so  invincible,  a 
patience  so  heroical,  were  manifested  for 
the  instruction  and  direction  of  men ;  since 
never  were  the  vices  and  the  vanities  of  the 
world  (so  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind)  so  remarkably  disparaged ;  since  never 
any  suffering  could  pretend  to  so  worthy 
and  beneficial  effects,  the  expiation  of  the 
whole  world’s  sin,  and  reconciliation  of 
mankind  to  God,  such  as  no  performance 
beside,  nor  any  other  sacrifice,  did  ever  aim 
to  procure ;  since,  in  fine,  no  virtue  had 
ever  so  glorious  rewards,  as  sovereign  dig¬ 
nity  to  him  that  exercised  it,  and  eternal 
happiness  to  those  who  imitate  it;  since,  I 
say,  there  be  such  excellent  uses  and  fruits 
of  the  cross  borne  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  be  offended  at 
it,  or  ashamed  of  it ;  but  with  all  reason 
heartily  we  should  approve  and  humbly 
adore,  as  well  the  deep  wisdom  of  God,  as 
all  other  his  glorious  attributes  illustriously 

•  Socrates,  riiocion,  Thraceas,  Aristides,  &c.  — 

J  ide  .Elian.  Var.  xi.  y,  2,  43. 

t  Cicuta  Socratem  magnum  fecit,  &c.—  Sen  Ep  13 
et  07,  et 104 ;  (Sen.  Ep.  *1,  113.) 

Hutilii  innocentia  ac  virtus  lateret,  nlt  i  acecusset  ' 
Lnjuriani;  duxn  viol&tur  effulsit. —  Strti.  Ep.  ;y,  * 


displayed  therein  :  to  whom,  therefore,  as 
is  most  due,  let  us  devoutly  render  all  thanks, 
all  praise,  and  glory. 

And,  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  Ms  own  blood ,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Blessing ,  and  honour ,  and  glory ,  and 
power ,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne ,  and  unto  the  Lamb ,  for  ever  and 
ever*  Amen. 
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1  Cor.  xv.  3 - For  I  delivered  unto  you 

first  of  all ,  that  which  I  also  received ,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins ,  according  to 
the  scriptures. 

St.  Paul,  meaning  in  this  chapter  to  main¬ 
tain  a  very  fundamental  point  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  (the  resurrection  of  the  dead)  against 
some  infidels  or  heretics,  who  among  the 
Corinthians,  his  scholars  in  the  faith,  did 
oppose  it ;  doth,  in  order  to  the  proof  of 
his  assertion,  and  refutation  of  that  perni¬ 
cious  error,  premise  those  doctrines,  which 
he  having  received  both  from  the  relation  of 
the  other  apostles,  and  by  immediate  re¬ 
velation  from  God  himself,  had  delivered 
unto  them,  s*  -r^rois,  in  the  first  place,  or 
among  the  prime  things  ;  that  is,  as  most 
eminent  and  important  points  of  Christian 
doctrine  :  the  truth  whereof  consequently 
(standing  upon  the  same  foundations  with 
Christianity  itself,  upon  divine  revelation 
and  apostolical  testimony)  could  nowise  be 
disputed  of,  or  doubted,  by  any  good  Chris¬ 
tian.  Of  which  doctrines  (the  collection  of 
which  he  styleth  the  Gospel;  that  Gospel ,  by 
embracing  and  retaining  which  they  were , 
he  saith,  to  be  saved),  the  first  is  that  in 
our  text  concerning  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
undergone  by  him  for  our  salvation :  which 
point,  as  of  all  others  in  our  religion  it  is 
of  peculiar  consequence,  so  it  much  con- 
cerneth  us  both  firmly  to  believe  it  and 
well  to  imderstand  it ;  for  it  is  by  faith  in 
his  blood  that  we  are  justified ,  and  by  know¬ 
ing  Christ  crucified  we  shall  be  chiefly  edi¬ 
fied  ;  the  word  imparting  this  knowledge 
being  the  power  of  God  to  salvation .»  It 
therefore  I  mean  now,  by  God’s  assistance, 
to  explain  and  apply ;  the  which  I  shall  do 
generally  and  absolutely ;  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  accommodation  of  my  discourse  to 

‘  Rev.  i.  5,  6  ;  v.  13. 

■  Rem.  iii.  2.’>;  1  Cor.  ii.  2;  Rom.  i.  16;  Philip,  iii.  10. 
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the  words  of  this  text ;  yet  so  as  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  particulars  observable  in 
them.  The  death  of  our  Lord,  then,  is 
my  subject,  and  about  it  I  shall  consider, 

1.  Its  nature,  or  wherein  it  did  consist. 

2.  Some  peculiar  adjuncts  and  respects 
thereof,  which  commend  it  to  our  regard, 
and  render  it  considerable  to  us.  3.  The 
principles  and  (impressive  and  meritorious) 
causes  thereof.  4.  The  ends  which  it  aimed 
at ;  together  with  the  fruits  and  effects  of 
it.  5.  Some  practical  influences,  which  the 
consideration  thereof  may  and  should  have 
upon  us. 

1 .  As  for  the  nature  of  it,  we  must  affirm, 
and  believe  assuredly,  that  it  was  a  true  and 
proper  death ;  in  kind  not  different  from 
that  death  to  the  which  all  we  mortal  crea¬ 
tures  are  by  the  law  and  condition  of  our 
nature  subject,  and  which  we  must  all  some¬ 
time  undergo;  for,  What  man  is  he  that 
liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death;  that  shall 
deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave  ?  b 
that  death ,  which  is  signified  by  cessation 
from  vital  operations  (of  all  motions  na¬ 
tural  or  voluntary,  of  all  sense  and  know¬ 
ledge,  appetite  and  passion ;)  that  death , 
which  is  caused  by  violent  disunion,  or  dis¬ 
location,  by  distempering,  or  however  in¬ 
disposing  the  parts,  humours,  spirits  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  soul  can  no  longer  in  them 
and  by  them  continue  to  exercise  those 
functions,  for  which  its  conjunction  thereto 
was  intended,  and  cannot  therefore  fitly 
reside  therein;*  that  death ,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist  in  the  dissolution  of  that 
vital  band,  whatever  it  be,  whereby  the  soul 
is  linked  and  united  to  the  body;  or  in  that 
which  is  thereupon  consequent,  the  sepa¬ 
ration,  department,  and  absence  of  the  soul 
from  the  body;  each  of  that  couple,  upon 
their  divorce,  returning  home  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  principles,  as  it  were ;  the  body  to 
the  earth  from  whence  it  was  taken ,  and  the 
spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it.c  Such  causes 
antecedent  are  specified  in  the  story;  such 
signs  following  are  plainly  implied,  such  a 
state  is  expressed,  in  the  very  terms  where¬ 
by  our  death  is  commonly  signified:  the 
same  extremity  of  anguish,  the  same  di¬ 
laceration  of  parts,  the  same  effusion  of 
blood,  which  w  ould  destroy  our  vital  tem¬ 
per,  quench  our  natural  heat,  stop  our  ani¬ 
mal  motions,  exhaust  our  spirits,  and  force 
out  our  breath,  did  work  upon  him ;  ne¬ 
cessarily  producing  the  like  effects  on  him, 
as  who  had  assumed  the  common  imper- 

*  - y.i  Xilx  ocria.  6uf/,6(’ 

"'E  vyyt  "hur  ovtifiog,  ot.'jG-nce.uiw,  'Tt'rorr.rcci. 

Horn.  Od.  A.  220. 
b  Psal.  Ixxxix.  48. 

c  Gen.  iii.  19 ;  Eccles.  xii.  7 ;  Psal.  civ.  29. 
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fections  and  infirmities  of  our  nature  ;  in 
regard  to  which  violences  inflicted  upon 
him  he  is  said,  i-roxTtlnirtlai,  to  be  killed  or‘ 
slain;  to  be  despatched ;  «»«<- 

to  be  made  away ;  anoxlalm,  to  perish, 
or  be  destroyed ;  \^oXo6^tus<r6at,  to  be  cut  off \ 
as  it  is  in  Daniel;  o-tpdrrar^ai,  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered;  fiieStu,  to  be  sacrificed  :A  which  words 
do  all  of  them  fully  import  a  real  and  pro¬ 
per  death  to  have  ensued  upon  those  violent 
usages  tow-ard  him. 

And  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  death,  ap¬ 
parent  to  sense,  the  soldiers  judged  him 
dead ;  and  therefore,  us  elSo.  auTov  HSn 
Kora,  seeing  him  already  dead ,  they  forbear 
to  break  his  legs:e  by  the  same  all  the  world 
was  satisfied  thereof ;  both  his  spiteful  ene¬ 
mies,  that  stood  w  ith  delight,  waiting  for 
this  utmost  success  of  their  malicious  en¬ 
deavours  to  destroy  him ;  and  his  loving 
friends,  who  with  compassionate  respect 
attended  upon  him  through  the  course  of 
his  suffering;  and  those  who  W'ere  ready  to 
perform  their  last  offices  of  kindness,  in 
procuring  a  decent  interment  of  his  body.f 

His  transition  also,  and  abiding  in  this 
state,  are  expressed  by  terms  declaring 
the  propriety  of  his  death,  and  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  death.  St.  Mark  telleth  us, 
that  WiTvium,  unimam  efflavit ,  he  expired, 
breathed  out  his  soul,  or  his  last  breath  ; 
St.  Matthew,  a<pr,x.i  to  wiZ^a,  animam  egit, 
he  let  go  his  spirit,  or  gave  up  the  ghost ;  * 
St.  John,  ■mfiuKt  to  orvtup.*,  he  delivered  up 
his  spirit  into  God’s  hand;h  the  which  St. 
Luke  expresseth  done  with  a  formal  resig¬ 
nation  :  Father  (said  he)  into  thy  hands  / 
commend  (or  I  depose)  my  spirit ;  he  doth 
also  himself  frequently  express  his  dying  by 
laying  down  his  life ,  and  bestowing  it  as  a 
ransom ,  wdiich  showeth  him  really  to  have 
parted  with  it.1 

His  death  also  (as  ours  is  wont  to  be 
denoted  by  like  phrases)  is  termed 
excessus  e  vivis ,  a  going  out  of  life,  or  from 
the  society  of  men  (for  Moses  and  Elias 
are  said  to  tell ,  -rtiv  il-oSor  aunt/,  his  decease , 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem ;) 
and  piTaP/am;,  a  passing  over,  or  translation 
from  this  into  another  world:  >  (  When ,  saith 
St.  John,  Jesus  knew  that  his  time  was  come , 
'iva  f*iTa[oi j,  that  he  should  depart  from  this 
world.*)  His  death  also  was  enigmatically 
described  by  the  destruction  or  demolish- 
ment  of  his  bodily  temple ,  answerable  to 
those  circumlocutions  concerning  our  ordi- 

Acts  iii.  15;  viii.  33;  Dan.  ix.  2G;  Isa.  liii.  8; 
John  xviii.  4  ;  xi.  50 ;  Rev.  v.  9.  c  John  xix.  33. 

f  Mark  xiv.41 ;  Luke  xxiii.  27  ;  John  xix.  25.  K  Mark 
xv.  37  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  50.  h  John  xix.  30.  1  Luke 

xxiii.  46;  John  xv.  13;  x.  15,18;  xiii. 

37  ;  1  John  iii.  6.  i  Luke  ix.  31 ;  2  Pet.  i.  15  ;"A 
Acts  xx.  29.  k  John  xiii.  1. 
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nary  death  ;  the  dissolution  of  our  earthly 
house  of  tabernacle ,  or  transitory  abode,  in 
St.  Paul;  the  av'chtri;  rou  exmictifturoi,  laying 
down,  or  putting  off  our  tabernacle,  in  St. 
Peter.1 

It  were  also  not  hard  to  show,  how  all 
other  phrases  and  circumlocutions  by  which 
human  death  is  expressed,  either  in  holy 
scripture  or  in  usual  language,  or  among 
philosophers  and  more  accurate  speakers, 
are  either  expressly  applied,  or  by  conse¬ 
quence  are  plainly  applicable  to  the  death 
of  our  Saviour;  such,  for  instance,  as  these 
in  scripture  :  atiXuns,  being  resolved  into 
our  principles,  or  the  returning  of  them 
thither  whence  they  came  ;m  ectrixuns,  a  be¬ 
ing  freed,  licensed,  or  dismissed  hence ; 
iKtinuix  ix  rou  eu/taro;,  a  going,  or  abode 
abroad  ;  a  peregrination,  or  absentment 
from  the  body ;n  an  ixiutrn,  putting  off,  or 
being  divested  of  the  body  ;  and  zfxvurpcs, 
disappearance,  or  cessation  in  appearance 
to  be,  a  going  hence ,  and  not  being  seen;  a 
falling  on  sleep ,  resting  from  our  labours , 
sleeping  with  our  fathers,  being  added ,  and 
gathered  to  our  fathers;  being  taken,  or  cut 
off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living;  going  down 
into  the  pit:  lying  down,  resting,  sleeping 
in  the  dust ;  making  our  bed  in  darkness : 0 
these  and  the  like  phrases  occurring  in 
scripture  (which  might  be  paralleled  out 
of  vulgar  speech,  and  out  of  learned  dis¬ 
courses)  describing  either  the  entrance  into, 
or  the  abiding  in  the  state  of  that  death,  to 
which  all  men  are  obnoxious,  might  easily 
be  showed  applicable  to  the  death  of  our 
Saviour.  His  resurrection  doth  imply  the 
reality  of  his  death ;  for  otherwise  it  had 
not  been  miraculous,  it  had  not  been  a 
pledge  of  our  resurrection.  But  I  will  not 
further  needlessly  insist  upon  explicating, 
or  confirming  a  point  so  clear,  and  never 
misunderstood,  or  questioned,  except  by 
some  wild  and  presumptuous  heretics. 

Our  Saviour’s  death,  then,  was  a  true, 
real,  and  proper  death,  suitable  to  that 
frail,  passible,  and  mortal  nature,  which 
he  vouchsafed  to  undergo  for  us ;  to  the 
condition  of  sinful  flesh,  in  the  likeness 
whereof  he  did  appear  ;p  severing  his  soul 
and  body,  and  remitting  them  to  their 
original  sources:  his  passion  was  indeed 
ultimum  svppUcium,  an  extreme  capital  pu¬ 
nishment,  the  highest,  in  the  last  result, 
which  in  this  world  either  the  fiercest  in¬ 
justice  or  the  severest  justice  could  inflict: 

'  John  ii.  19  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  61  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;  2  Pet.  i.  14. 
"1  Tim.  iv.  6  ;  PhU.  i.  23  ;  Luke  ii.  29.  n  2  Cor.  v.  8. 
0  Acts  xiii.  36  ;  (Jen.  xxv.  8  :  xlix.  33,  &c. ;  Psal.  xxxix. 
13;  lii.5;  xxviii.  1 ;  cxliii.  7  ;  Ixxxviii.  4  ;  Jer.  xi. 
19;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18;  xxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvL  20;  Dan. 
xii.  12;  Jobtii.  21  ;  xvU.  16;  xx.  11  ;  xxl  26  ;  xvii. 
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for,  to  kill  the  body  is,  as  our  Lord  himself 
taught,  the  utmost  limit  of  all  human  power 
and  malice  ;q  the  most  and  worst  that  man 
can  do ;  they  have  not  n,  any 

thing  beyond  that,  which  they  can  attempt 
upon  us :  and  so  far  did  they  proceed  with 
our  Lord.  Such  was  the  nature  of  his 
death  ;  such  indeed  as  was  requisite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  and  effects  de¬ 
signed  thereby. 

2.  Let  us  now  consider  those  peculiar 
adjuncts  and  respects  of  our  Lord’s  death 
(together  with  his  whole  passion,  whereof 
his  death  was  the  chief  part  and  final  com¬ 
pletion),  the  which  do  commend  it  to  our 
regard,  and  amplify  the  worth  thereof : 
such  are,  1 .  Its  being  a  result  of  God’s 
eternal  resolution  and  decree.  2.  Its  be¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  free  consent  and  compact 
between  God  the  Father  and  his  only  Son. 
3.  Its  being  anciently  prefigured  and  pre¬ 
dicted.  4.  Its  being  executed  by  God’s 
hand  and  providence  guiding  and  gover¬ 
ning  it ;  and  by  man’s  action  concurring. 
5.  Its  being  the  death  of  a  person  so  holy 
and  innocent,  so  high  and  excellent,  of 
God’s  Son,  of  God  the  Son. 

I.  It  was  a  result  of  God’s  eternal  coun¬ 
sel  and  decree;  it  was  no  casual  event,  no 
expedient  suddenly  devised,  or  slipt  from 
providence,  but  a  well-laid  design,  from 
all  eternity  contrived  by  divine  wisdom, 
resolved  upon  by  divine  goodness.  As  God 
did  (by  the  incomprehensible  perfection  of 
his  nature)  from  thence  foresee  our  lapse 
and  misery,  so  he  did  as  soon  determine 
our  remedy  and  means  of  salvation.  As 
the  whole  of  that  mysterious  dispensatiqn 
concerning  Christ,  so  especially  did  this 
main  part  thereof  proceed  ™  nv  tu* 
almuv,  according  to  an  eternal  purpose ,  as 
St.  Paul  speaketh;  for  our  Saviour  was 
a  Lamb  slain  (in  designation  irrevocably 
slain)  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Revelation : r  and ,  We  (saith 
St.  Peter)  were  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot,  pivot*  ply,  fore¬ 

ordained  indeed  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world: 8  and  our  Saviour  went,  as  he  telleth 
US  himself,  to  Suffer,  xarit  ~o  u^irpivey,  ac- 
according  to  what  was  determined:  and,  It 
was  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God  (saith  St.  Peter)  that  he 
was  delivered  up  into  those  wicked  hands 
that  slew  him ;  *  nor  did  the  conspiracy  of 
Herod  and  Pilate,  with  the  nation  and 
people  of  the  Jews,  effect  any  thing  about  it 
beyond  Kxl  *  fiouxii  ©sow  v^ou^uri 

q  -Watt.  x.  28  ;  Luke  xii.  4.  '  Ephes.  iii.  II  ;  Rev. 
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yt v'urfai,  whatever  the  hand  and  counsel  of 
God  (or  God’s  effectual  purpose)  hud  pre¬ 
determined  to  come  to  pass.n  Such  an  es¬ 
pecial  care  and  providence  of  God,  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter,  so  expressly  and  so 
frequently  recommended  to  our  observa¬ 
tion,  do  argue  the  very  great  moment  and 
high  worth  thereof.  What  God  declareth 
himself  to  have  had  so  early  and  earnest  a 
care  of,  must  be  matter  of  highest  consi¬ 
deration  and  importance. 

2.  It  was  a  matter  of  free  consent  and 
compact  between  God  and  his  Son.  God 
did  freely  and  graciously  (out  of  merciful 
regard  to  oim  welfare)  proffer,  that  if  he 
would  please  to  undertake  to  redeem  his 
(lost  and  enslaved)  creature,  an  honourable 
and  comfortable  success  to  his  enterprise ; 
that  he  would  accept  his  performances,  and 
that  the  design  should  prosper  in  his  hand : 
he  did  willingly  embrace  the  proposal,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  performance :  1  Yhcn 
thou  shalt  make  thy  sold  an  offering  for  sin, 
thou  shalt  see  thy  seed ,  and  prolong  thy 
days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  in  thy  hand:  thou  shalt  see  of  the 
travail  of  thy  sold,  and  shalt  be  satisfied;'1 
that,  in  the  prophet’s  language,  was  God’s 
proposition:  and,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God;w  that  was  our  Saviour’s  reply, 
in  correspondence  and  consent  thereto. 
God,  in  consideration  of  what  our  Lord 
would  obediently  suffer,  did,  as  our  Savi¬ 
our  telleth  us,  iiuriitaiai  /SaovXii'av,  covenant 
to  him  a  kingdom ;x  committing  a  sovereign 
authority,  assigning  an  universal  dominion 
to  him  ;  in  virtue  of  which  transaction  it 
was  that  Jesus,  for  the  suffering  of  death , 
was  crowned  with  glory 'and  honour  ;y  that 
because  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death, 
God  divided  him  a  portion  with  the  great  J 
that  he  being  obedient  to  the  death,  God 
exalted  him,  and  gave  him  a  name  above  all 
names. a  In  this  regard  are  God’s  elect  and 
faithful  people  said  to  be  given  unto  him, 
as  a  retribution  to  him  who  gave  himself 
fur  them  ( Thine  they  were,  saith  our  Lord 
to  his  Father,  and  thou  gavest  them  me;) 
hence  are  we  said  to  be  bought  with  a  price ; 
hence  is  the  church  purchased  by  his  blood;'3 
there  was  therefore  a  covenant  and  bargain 
driven  between  God  and  his  Son  concern¬ 
ing  this  affair ;  and  of  huge  consideration 
surely  must  that  affair  be,  wherein  such 
persons  do  so  deeply  interest  themselves, 
trafficking,  and,  as  it  were,  standing  upon 
terms  with  one  another.' 

3.  That  the  great  excellency  and  efficacy 
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of  our  Saviour’s  death  and  passion  might 
appear,  it  was  by  manifold  types  foresha¬ 
dowed,  and  in  divers  prophecies  foretold. 
Indeed  most  of  the  famous  passages  of  pro¬ 
vidence  (especially  the  signal  afflictions  of 
eminent  persons  representing  our  Saviour) 
do  seem  to  have  been  prefigurations  of,  or 
preludes  to,  his  passion.  The  blood  of 
the  righteous  protomartvr  Abel,  shed  by  an 
envious  brother,  for  acceptable  obedience 
performed  by  him  to  God’s  will,  and  cnj- 
ing  to  heaven,  might  prefigure  that  blood, 
which  cried  also,  although  with  another 
voice,  speaking  better  things  than  the  blood 
of  Abel; d  not  sad  complaints,  and  suits  for 
vengeance,  but  sweet  entreaties  and  inter¬ 
cessions  for  mercy.  Isaac,  the  only  son,  the 
son  of  promise,  his  oblation  in  purpose,  or 
death  in  parable ,'  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  speaketh,  did  plainly  represent 
our  Saviour,  the  promised  seed,  his  being 
really  offered,  and  afterward  miraculously 
I  restored  to  life.  Joseph’s  being  sold,  and 
put  into  slavery  by  his  envious  brethren, 
bring  slanderously  accused,  and  shut  in 
prison  (whose  feet  they  hurt  with  fetters ; 
the  iron  entered  into  his  soul;1)  and  this  by 
God’s  disposal  in  order  to  his  exaltation ; 
and  that  he  might  be  a  means  of  preserving 
J  life,  and  preparing  a  convenient  habitation 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  doth  well  re¬ 
semble  him,  who  by  suffering  entered  into 
his  glory  ;  who  thereby  being  perfected ,  be¬ 
came  author  of  salvation  to  his  brethren,  all 
true  Israelites ; g  who  went  to  prepare  man¬ 
sions  of  rest  and  light,  a  heavenly  Goshen 
for  them.  David's  persecutions  foregoing 
his  royal  dignity  and  prosperous  state; 
which  he  expresseth  in  such  strains  as 
these :  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me, 
and  the  floods  of  ungodly  men  made  me 
afraid;  the  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me 
about,  and  the  snares  of  death  prevented 
me  ;b  how  they  may  adumbrate  the  more 
real  extremities  of  our  Lord’s  afflictions, 
previous  to  his  glorious  exaltation,  1  leave 
you  to  consider ;  as  also  the  rest  of  such 
passages,  having  a  mysterious  importance 
accommodable  to  this  purpose.  However, 
all  the  sacrifices  of  old,  instituted  by  God, 
we  may  with  fuller  confidence  affirm  to  have 
been  chiefly  preparatory  unto  and  prefigura- 
tive  of  this  most  true  and  perfect  sacrifice ; 
by  virtue  whereof  indeed  those  vTroiiiypa.ru, 
and  vkiu'i,  umbratic  representations  (or  insi¬ 
nuations)  did  obtain  their  substance,  va¬ 
lidity,  and  effect:*  if  they  did  not  signify 
this  in  design,  they  could  signify  nothing 
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in  effect ;  for  as  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  was  no  remission ■>  (God’s  anger  would 
not  be  appeased,  nor  his  justice  satisfied 
without  it ;  it  being  blood ,  which ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  prescription,  did  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  soulfi)  as  the  appointment  of 
those  sacrifices  did  speak  and  signify;  so 
it  was  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  should  take  away  sin ;  that  those  legal 
gifts  and  sacrifices  should  perfect  the  con¬ 
science  of  him  that  did  the  service; 1  that  is, 
should  entirely  assure  him  of  pardon  and 
impunity,  or  raise  in  him  a  strong  and  clear 
hope  of  God’s  favour :  the  lives  of  beasts 
were  not  in  value  answerable,  nor  could 
fitly  be  subrogated  instead  of  men’s  souls, 
which  had  offended,  and  thence  were  liable 
to  death ;  the  effusion  of  their  blood  could 
not  reasonably  satisfy  a  man’s  conscience, 
sensible  of  guilt  and  fearful  of  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  that  by  it  God  was  fully  ap¬ 
peased  ;  they  must  therefore  refer  unto  a 
tus-ia,  a  more  excellent  sacrifice ; m 
one  more  sufficient  in  itself,  and  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God;  in  virtue  of  which,  and 
in  regard  thereto,  sin  might  be  thoroughly 
expiated,  God’s  wrathmight  be  propitiated, 
divine  vengeance  might  be  removed,  the 
mind  of  man  therefore  might  be  comforted 
and  contented.  The  high  priest’s  entrance 
once  a  year  into  the  holy  of  holies,  not 
without  blood  to  atone  for  his  own  and  the 
people's  ignorances  “  (or  miscarriages),  did 
imply,  that  our  great  High  Priest  should 
make  one  bloody  atonement  for  the  offences 
of  mankind,  and,  passing  through  the  veil 
of  mortal  flesh,  should  enter  into  the  true 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  heaven,  there  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us ;  exhi¬ 
biting  the  virtue  of  his  meritorious  passion, 
together  with  his  effectual  intercession  for 
mercy  toward  us.  Especially  the  paschal 
lamb,  in  its  substance  (as  a  lamb,  meek 
and  gentle),  in  its  quality  (as  without  ble¬ 
mish  and  spot,  pure  and  innocent),  in  its 
manner  of  preparation  and  dressing  (being 
killed  by  all  the  assembly,  having  its  blood 
sprinkled  upon  the  doors  of  every  house, 
being  roasted  with  fire,  having  bitter  herbs 
for  its  sauce),  with  other  observable  cir¬ 
cumstances  about  it,  was  a  most  apposite 
emblem  of  Christ  our  passover who  not 
only  by  his  death  did  signify,  and  mind  us 
of,  but  did  really  achieve  our  deliverance 
from  the  mystical  Egypt,  our  state  of  spi¬ 
ritual  bondage.  So  did  ancient  types  ex¬ 
hibit  and  represent;  plain  predictions  also 
did  express  the  same  death  and  suffering 

J  Ileb.  lx.  22.  *  Lcvit.  xvii.  II. 
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of  our  Lord:  Those  things  (saith  St  Peter) 
which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth 
of  all  his  prophets ,  that  Christ  should  suffer, 
he  hath  so  f  ulfilled ;v  not  one  prophet  only, 
not  some  few ;  but  all,  saith  he  (that  is, 
either  plainly  or  covertly,  either  directly 
or  by  consequence),  have  foreshowed  (or 
foretold)  it :  it  is  our  negligence,  or  stu¬ 
pidity,  if  we  do  not  discern  it  in  them;  as 
our  Lord  intimated,  when  he  thus  spake 
to  his  disciples:  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart 
to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  ! 
ought  not  Christ  (ought  he  not,  according 
to  their  presignifications  and  predictions) 
to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  so  to  enter 
into  his  glory?*  That  David,  an  illustrious 
representative  of  the  Messias,  doth  often 
describe  as  belonging  to  himself,  mortal 
agonies  and  sufferings,  not  well  applicable 
or  in  direct  historical  meaning, 
to  his  own  person,  and  therefore  in  reason, 
according  to  a  more  high  and  perfect  sense, 
to  be  understood  of  the  Messias  himself;7 
that  Daniel  plainly  foretelleth,  that  in  a 
certain  time  the  Messias  should  be  cut  off; 
that  Isaiah  doth  in  several  places  insinuate, 
and  in  the  famous  53rd  chapter  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy  doth  clearly  describe,  the  manner 
and  kind  of  our  Saviour’s  passion,  is  so 
evident,  that  even  those  of  the  Jewish  doc¬ 
tors  who  have  been  most  earnest  opposers 
of  our  Lord,  have  been  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  there  is  to  be  as  well  one  Mes¬ 
sias  to  suffer,  as  another  to  prosper,  and 
reign  in  glory ;  being  so  gross  as  not  to 
apprehend,  or  so  perverse  as  not  to  ac  ¬ 
knowledge,  the  consistency  between  ante¬ 
cedent  suffering  and  consequent  glory; 
between  a  night  of  darkness  and  sorrow, 
and  a  day  of  night  and  joy  breaking  out 
from  it ;  not  being  able  or  willing  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  an  external  pomp  in  this 
world,  and  an  external  majesty  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  state."  But  unto  us  God’s  so  forward 
care,  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  his  prophets , 
xpapa^Tuour6u.t  to  forewitness  (as  St.  Peter 
speaketh,  or  to  testify  beforehand)  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  glories  suc¬ 
ceeding, *  doth  imply,  with  what  diligence 
of  attention  we  should  regard,  with  what 
firmness  of  faith  we  should  embrace,  with 
what  satisfaction  of  heart  we  should  enter¬ 
tain,  this  great  and  admirable  dispensation. 

4.  We  may  consider,  that  this  death  was 
compassed  bv  God's  especial  providence 
directing  and  disposing  it,  although  not 
without  the  active  concurrence  of  men: 
the  treacherous  disposition  and  covetous 
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appetite  of  Judas ;  the  envious  humour  and 
blind  zeal  of  the  scribes  and  priests ;  the 
wanton  fickleness  and  wild  rudeness  of  the 
people ;  the  fearful  and  selfish  temper  of 
the  governor,  were  but  instruments  where¬ 
by  God’s  own  hand  did  inflict  this  sore 
chastisement  upon  his  Son  for  us:5  it  was 
the  Lord  that  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities 
of  us  all;  by  God  he  was  stricken,  smitten , 
and  afflicted:1  Pilate  (it  is  said)  had  no 
power  to  do  what  he  did,  but  what  was 
given  him  from  above ;  a  the  Jews  with  their 
rulers  proceeded  rashly  and  ignorantly; 
otherwise,  as  St.  Paulaffirmeth,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;  but 
God  advisedly,  as  St.  Peter  told  them,  did 
accomplish  it;  He  did  not  spare  his  otvn 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us : b  he,  as 
it  were,  suspended  his  bowels  of  pity  to¬ 
ward  him,  he  withdrew  his  face  of  kindness 
from  him,  out  of  compassion  and  benignity 
toward  us ;  he  used  him  severely,  that  he 
might  deal  favourably  with  us. 

Yet  did  man  actively  concur  therein :  all 
mankind  in  a  sort,  by  its  representatives, 
was  involved,  as  principally  in  the  guilt  for 
which,  so  in  the  guilt  by  which  he  suffered ; 
there  was  a  general  conspiracy  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  practised  against  the  life  of  their 
common  Saviour :  Of  a  truth  (saith  St. 
Peter)  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom 
thou  hast  anointed,  were  gathered  together 
both  Pontius  Pilate ,  with  the  Gentiles,  and 
with  the  people  of  Israel : c  in  the  Jews  the 
horrid  ingratitude  of  men,  in  the  Gentiles 
their  wretched  infirmity,  did  appear ;  the 
which,  by  their  active  efficacy  toward  our 
Lord’s  death,  did  signify  the  meritorious 
influence  they  also  had  upon  it ;  that  it 
was  our  iniquity  and  corruption  which  did 
cause  it:  so  as  a  work  of  divine  Providence 
(the  most  admirable  work  ever  accom¬ 
plished  by  Providence),  as  an  act  of  human 
pravity  (the  most  heinous  act  ever  committed 
by  men),  is  the  death  of  our  Lord  consi¬ 
derable. 

5.  But  more  immediately  the  quality  and 
condition  of  our  Saviour’s  person  do  most 
commend  to  us,  and  advance  the  worth  of 
his  death:  if,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  pre¬ 
cious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints;  if  the  spotless  candour  and 
unblemished  integrity  of  a  lamb  do  make 
its  blood  precious,  and  qualify  it  for  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  sacrifice;  how  valuable  to  God 
shall  be  the  death  of  a  person  so  perfectly 
holy  and  innocent;  who  did  not  so  much 
as  linow  sin ;  in  whose  mouth  no  guile  was 
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ever  found ;  who  was  holy ,  harmless,  unde¬ 
filed,  removed  (at  infinite  distance  removed) 
from  sinners ; d  who  needed  not  to  offer  sa¬ 
crifices  for  his  own  sins ;  whose  death  there¬ 
fore  for  others  was  apt  to  be  more  available 
and  acceptable !  Again,  if  the  life  of  a  king 
be  (as  king  David’s  people  told  him)  ivorth 
ten  thousand  lives ; c  if  it  be  a  most  enor¬ 
mous  crime  and  highest  treason  to  imagine 
his  death ;  how  valuable  must  be  the  death 
of  a  person  so  incomparably  transcendent 
in  dignity,  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  of  the 
Prince  of  life!  Ye  denied  the  holy  and  the 
just  one ;  ye  slew  the  Prince  of  life:  They 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory : f  so  the  apostles 
do  aggravate  the  business.  But  a  further 
height,  a  perfect  immensity  indeed,  of 
worth  and  efficacy,  must  needs  accrue  to 
the  death  of  our  Saviour,  from  his  being 
the  Son  of  God;  from  his  being  God  (one 
and  the  same  in  nature  with  his  almighty 
and  all-glorious  Father:)  for  it  is  the  blood 
of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  purgeth 
us  from  all  sin;g  yea,  God  himself  did  (as 
St.  Paul  saith  in  the  Acts)  purchase  the 
church  with  his  own  blood;  it  is  the  great 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity : h  and,  Hereby  (saith 
St.  John)  perceive  ire  the  love  of  God,  be¬ 
cause  he  laid  doicn  his  life  for  us.'  That 
the  immortal  God  should  die,  that  the 
Most  High  should  be  debased  to  so  low  a 
condition,  as  it  cannot  be  heard  without 
wonder,  so  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  huge  reason,  nor  accomplished  with¬ 
out  mighty  effect:  well  indeed  might  such 
a  condescension  serve  to  advance  us  from 
the  basest  state  to  any  pitch  of  honour  and 
happiness;  well  might  one  drop  of  that 
royal  blood  of  heaven  suffice  to  purchase 
iniiny  worlds,  to  ransom  innumerable  lives 
of  men,  to  expiate  an  infinity  of  sins,  how¬ 
ever  grievous  and  foul.  But  so  much  for 
the  peculiar  adjuncts  and  respects  of  our 
Lord’s  death. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  causes  and 
principles  whence  it  proceeded ;  which 
moved  God  to  determine  it,  and  our  Lord 
to  undertake  it;  they  were  in  both  acts 
most  voluntary  and  free:  of  the  Father 
it  is  said,  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ; 
and,  Behold  (saith  our  Lord  in  the  Psalm), 
I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God; >  that  is,  as 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  expoundeth  it, 
to  offer,  not  the  blood  of  beasts  in  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  my  own  body,  according  to  thy 
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will  and  appointment :  and,  This  command¬ 
ment  (saith  he  in  St.  John)  I  received  of 
my  Father ,  to  lay  down  my  life : k  and,  The 
cup  (saith  he  again)  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me ,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ? 1  So  on  the 
Father’s  part,  and  on  our  Saviour’s  like¬ 
wise,  it  was  no  less  voluntary  ;  for,  None 
(saith  he)  taketh  my  life  from  me  (that  is, 
it  is  not  from  any  necessity  or  compulsion 
that  I  do  part  with  it),  hut  I  lay  it  down 
of  myself m  (with  absolute  choice  and  free¬ 
dom  ;)  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down ,  and  I 
have  power  to  resume  it :  and,  The  bread 
(saith  he)  which  I  shall  give ,  is  my  flesh , 
which  I  shall  give  for  the  life  of  the  world ; 
The  Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many.0  The  yielding  his  flesh 
to  death,  the  paying  his  life  a  ransom,  were 
deeds  of  gift  perfectly  free  :  and  that  both 
in  regard  to  God  the  Father  and  the  Son 
this  performance  was  voluntary,  St.  Paul 
together  thus  expresseth :  Who  gave  him¬ 
self  for  our  sins ,  that  he  might  deliver  us 
from  this  present  evil  world ,  according  to 
the  will  of  God  and  our  Father:0  so  this 
death  issued  from  the  joint  wills  of  God 
and  his  Son.  But  as  the  volitions  of  every 
intelligent  and  wise  agent  do  always  pro¬ 
ceed  from  some  principle  inclining,  or  are 
directed  according  to  some  impulsive  cause 
moving  to  them,  so  divers  principles  and 
causes  of  these  voluntary  acts  are  declared 
in  scripture ;  the  chief  of  which  are  redu¬ 
cible  to  these  two :  one  internally  disposing 
God’s  goodness;  the  other  externally  in¬ 
viting  man’s  distress.  The  case  stood  thus : 
mankind  lying  in  a  sad  and  forlorn  estate, 
oppressed  by  Satan,  enslaved  to  sin,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  rigorous  law,  exposed  to  the  se¬ 
verity  of  justice,  tormented  by  the  sense  of 
guilt,  fearful  of  divine  wrath  and  due  ven¬ 
geance  ;  in  short,  by  the  sentence  of  heaven 
and  by  the  suffrage  of  conscience  within, 
condemned  to  punishment  unavoidable,  and 
to  intolerable  misery;  man,  I  say,  lying  in 
so  desperately  uncomfortable  a  condition, 
God’s  infinite  goodness  regarded  his  poor 
creature,  his  bowels  of  compassion9  yearned 
toward  him,  a  desire  of  relieving  sprang  up 
in  his  will ;  thence  was  he  moved  to  provide 
such  a  remedy,  suitable  and  sufficient  for 
his  delivery ;  for  the  removing  all  those 
mischiefs,  and  curing  all  those  distempers : 
the  main  source  of  all  this  wonderful  per¬ 
formance  (as  of  all  other  providential  dis¬ 
pensations  and  works,  ad  extra),  was  that 
most  excellent  perfection  of  God,  which, 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  is  sometimes 
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termed  xivirrosYis,  benignity,  or  bounty ;  im¬ 
plying  the  great  benefit  and  advantage 
we  do  thence  receive;  sometimes  grace,  or 
favour,  signifying  the  pure  freeness  in  dis¬ 
pensing  it,  without  any  design  of  profit  to 
himself,  or  any  desert  on  our  part  (By  the 
grace  of  God  he  tasted  death  for  every 
man;)  sometimes  mercy,  denoting  our  bad 
deserts,  or  obnoxiousnsss  to  justice  and  pu¬ 
nishment;  sometimes  pity,  signifying  the 
great  need  we  had  thereof,  by  reason  of 
our  extreme  distress  and  misery.11  Com¬ 
monly  also  it  is,  by  the  most  obliging  and 
endearing  name  styled  love,  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  intimating  the  earnest  regard  and 
benevolence  God  had  to  us  as  his  creatures, 
and  as  capable  of  being  benefited  and  bet¬ 
tered  by  him :  Herein  (saith  St.  Paul)  God 
commended  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  we 
being  yet  sinners ,  Christ  died  for  us ;  and, 
God  (saith  St.  John)  loved  us,  and  sent  his 
Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  us;  and,  God 
(saith  our  Lord  himself)  so  loved  the  world , 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son — that 
the  world  might  be  saved  by  him.1 

By  the  way  it  is  worth  observing,  that 
there  is  distinguishable  a  threefold  love  of 
God  toward  men,  intimated  in  scripture  : 

1.  A  general  love  to  mankind,  antecedent 
to  the  sending  our  Lord,  and  his  perform¬ 
ances,  being  the  ground  of  God’s  design¬ 
ing  them ;  w’hich  may  be  called  a  love  of 
pity,  or  mercy  toward  poor  man  lying  un¬ 
der  condemnation  and  distress ;  this  is  that 

rou  ru’rriQOS  rtfj.ut  @sou,  philan¬ 
thropy  of  God  our  Saviour,  which  appeared 
in  saving  us  (that  is,  in  granting  us  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  means  of  salvation),  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  had  done ,  but  by 
his  mercy;  the  love  which  he  commended,  in 
that  while  we  were  sinners  Christ  died fur  us.3 

2.  A  love,  immediately  consequent  upon  our 
Lord’s  performances  and  sufferings,  and 
procured  by  them ;  whereby  God  is  so  far 
pleased  with  men,  and  reconciled  to  the 
world,  that  he  desireth  all  men's  salvation , 
and  offereth  to  them  terms  and  means  there¬ 
of  ;*  in  regard  to  which  our  Lord  is  said  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  Redeemer 
of  all  men ;  of  which  love  St.  Paul  spe&k- 
eth,  when  he  saith,  that  being  enemies  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son;  and  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
sins;  and,  that  God  having  vuide  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross,  did  reconcile  by  him  all 
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things  unto  himself  ',  whether  they  be  things 
in  earth ,  or  things  in  heaven;  the  which 
may  be  called  a  love  of  reconciliation  and 
favour ;  or  the  grace  of  God,  which  came 
by  Jesus  Christ 

3.  A  peculiar  love  of  friendship  and  com¬ 
placence,  which  God  beareth  toward  all 
those  who  do  sincerely  turn  and  steadfastly 
adhere  to  him,  repenting  of  their  sins  and 
embracing  the  gospel,  and  persisting  in 
obedience  to  his  laws;  such  God  is  every 
where  represented  to  affect  with  tenderest 
love  as  his  faithful  servants,  his  good  friends, 
and  dear  children  ;  being  especially  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  them  :v  this  distinction  is  observable 
for  our  better  understanding  the  passages  of 
scripture  concerning  this  matter ;  in  which 
God  is  sometime  represented  as  bearing  a 
general  love  to  all  men,  sometime  as  more 
especially  loving  the  faithful  and  good  men. 

The  like  principles  and  impulsive  causes 
are  said  to  move  our  Lord  to  undertake  and 
undergo  death  for  us ;  it  was  goodness  and 
love  toward  us  that  inclined  him  thereto : 
Christ  (saith  St.  Paul)  loved  us,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and 
sacrifice  to  God:  lie  loved  the  church ,  and 
delivered  up  himself  for  it.  lie  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood: 
Hereby  ice  perceive  the  love  of  God ,  because 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  I  live  (saith  St. 
Paul  again)  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."' 

Such  were  the  principles  disposing,  and 
causes  in  a  sort  moving ;  to  which  we  may 
add  our  sins,  as  the  meritorious  causes  of 
our  Saviour’s  death:  He  died  for  our  sins; 
He  teas  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  He  died  for 
us,  not  only  as  for  men,  not  only  as  for 
wretched  men,  but  as  for  unjust  and  sin¬ 
ful  men;  as  for  enemies,  and  strangers  to 
God ;  such  as  had  grievously  displeased 
God,  had  incurred  heinous  guilt,  had  de¬ 
served,  and  were  become  obnoxious  to  se¬ 
verest  punishment ;  so  standing  in  need  of 
reconcilement,  propitiation,  and  redemp¬ 
tion.’1  Had  we  been  innocent  and  guiltless, 
there  had  wanted  sufficient  cause,  or  just 
reason  for  his  death;  God  would  not  have 
been  angry,  justice  could  have  had  no  pre¬ 
tence,  or  hold ;  we  should  not  have  been 
liable  to  suffer  ourselves,  nor  could  he  have 
suffered  for  us.  Death  is  the  debt,  or  wages 
due  to  sin;  which  he  therefore  paid,  be¬ 
cause  we  owed  it,  and  could  not  discharge 
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it : y  All  we  (as  it  is  £lid  in  the  prophet) 
have  gone  astray ;  ice  have  turned  every  one 
to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  (therefore) 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all: 1  our 
sins  were  not  only  indirect  or  remote  oc¬ 
casions  of  his  death,  but  did  procure  it  in 
way  of  desert:  even  as  they  would  have 
been  meritorious  causes  of  our  death,  had 
he  not  undertaken  for  us,  so  were  they  the 
like  causes  of  his  death,  who  died  for  us, 
and  in  our  stead ;  who  was  made  sin  (that 
is,  a  sinner,  or  a  sacrifice)  for  us;  who  gave 
himself  irrixur^ov,  a  ransom  instead  of  us 
all;  paying  his  blood  a  price  for  us,  and 
redeeming  us  thereby  from  all  the  penal¬ 
ties  and  inconveniences  we  were  liable  to ; 
buying  us  from  the  curse,  by  becoming  a  curse 
for  us;  who  had  upon  him  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace ;  and  did  offer  up  his  soul  an 
offering  and  sacrifice  for  our  sins ;  thereby 
expiating  them,  propitiating  God’s  wrath, 
and  reconciling  God  unto  us,  purging  us 
from  guilt,  and  procuring  entire  remission 
for  our  sins ;  the  which  considerations  do 
sufficiently  argue  our  sins,  in  way  of  desert, 
to  have  been  the  causes  of  his  death.* 

Now  for  the  ends  which  our  Lord’s  death 
aimeth  at,  and  the  effects  which  it  produceth 
(these  we  join,  because  in  reality  they  are 
the  same),  they,  in  scripture  reckoning  and 
expression,  are  various  and  many :  the  most 
general  are  these,  comprehending  divers 
others  subordinate  to  them  : 

1 .  The  illustration  of  God’s  glory,  by  de¬ 
monstrating  and  displaying  therein  his  most 
excellent  attributes  and  perfections ;  so  doth 
St.  Paul  teach  us :  Whom  God  (saith  he) 
hath  set  forth  a  propitiation  by  faith  in  his 
blood,  s is  tvs  uiiTiu,  for  a 

demonstration  of  his  righteousness  :b  that  is, 
as  I  take  it,  of  his  goodness,  his  justice,  his 
fidelity,  his  constancy,  of  all  those  com¬ 
mendable  perfections,  which  are  expressed 
in  dealing  with  others;'  and  our  Lord,  his 
passion  being  instantly  to  follow,  made  this 
reflection:  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
and  God  is  glorified  in  him  ;  and,  I  have 
glorified  thee  upon  earth ;  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.A  God 
did  therein  show  himself  most  highly  good 
and  gracious,  in  so  providing  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  those  who  deserved  nothing  of  him, 
who  deserved  ill  of  him,  who  had  offended 
and  injured  him  very  heinously:  he  mani- 
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fested  himself  most  strictly  just,  in  not  suf¬ 
fering  iniquity  to  go  unpunished,  but  rather 
than  so,  exposing  his  own  dear  Son  to  pu¬ 
nishment,  and  in  him  choosing  himself  to 
suffer ;  he  declared  his  wisdom  in  contriving 
so  admirable  an  expedient,  whereby  both  his 
goodness  might  be  exercised,  and  his  jus¬ 
tice  not  infringed ;  he  showed  his  veracity, 
fidelity,  and  constancy,  in  executing  by  his 
providence  what  he  before  had  designed  and 
promised,  although  so  grievous  and  bitter 
to  the  Son  of  his  love :  he  therein  also  laid 
a  ground  of  declaring  his  almighty  power, 
in  raising  him  from  the  dead,  as  likewise 
of  his  goodness  and  justice  in  exalting  him : 
thus  by  our  Saviour’s  death  was  the  divine 
glory  much  illustrated,  and  our  good  con¬ 
sequently  promoted;  for  that  we  therein 
contemplating  him  so  amiable  for  goodness, 
so  terrible  for  justice,  so  venerable  for  all 
excellency,  may  be  induced  thence  to  love 
him,  to  dread  him,  to  worship  and  reve¬ 
rence  him,  as  it  becometh  us,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  in  order  to  our  happiness. 

2.  The  dignifying  and  exaltation  of  our 
Lord  himself;  by  acquiring  unto  him  in  a 
manner  a  new  right  unto,  and  instating  him 
in  an  universal  dominion,  in  a  transcendent 
glory,  in  perfect  joy  accruing  to  him  by 
remuneration  for  so  excellent  an  instance 
of  submission  and  obedience  to  God’s  will. 
This  is  that  which  our  Lord  foresaw  and 
foretold :  If  God  was  glorified  in  him ,  then 
will  God  glorify  him  in  himself  ,  and  shall 
straightway  glorify  him:  and,  To  this  end 
(saith  St.  Paul)  Christ  died ,  that  he  might 
he  the  Lord  of  the  dead  and  living :  and, 
For  the  suffering  of  death  he  was  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour ,  saith  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews :  and,  He  was  obedient  to  the 
death ,  therefore  God  exalted  him  :  and,  The 
Prince  of  our  salvation  was  perfected  by  suf¬ 
fering  :  and,  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him ,  he  endured  the  cross;  and,  He  (said 
the  prophet  of  him)  shall  see  the  travail  of 
his  soul ,  and  be  satisfied:  and,  Worthy  (sav 
the  heavenly  host  in  the  Apocalypse)  is  the 
Lamb  that  is  slain  (worthy  is  he,  for  that  he 
was  slain ,  and  did  redeem  us  to  God  by  his 
blood),  to  receive  power ,  and  riches,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  gloru, 
and  blessing .* 

3.  The  salvation  of  mankind ;  the  which 
he  was  designed  to  procure  by  his  death, 
and  in  many  respects  he  did  promote  it 
thereby. 

He  did  it  by  appeasing  that  wrath  of  God 
which  he  naturally  beareth  toward  iniquity, 

•  John  xlli.  32 ;  xvii.  5;  Rom.  xiv  9;  Hob.  ii.  9; 
Phil.  ii.  8.  9  ;  Hob.  ii.  10 ;  xii.  2  ;  Isa.  liii.  1 1  ;  Rev.  v. 
12,  9;  (Tit.  ii.  It) 
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and  reconciling  God  to  men,  who  by  sin 
were  alienated  from  him;  by  procuring 
a  favourable  disposition  and  intentions  of 
grace  toward  us.  While  we  were  sin¬ 
ners,  saith  St.  Paul,  Christ  died  for  us  (and 
sinners,  or  wicked  men,  God  cannot  like  or 
endure:  Thou  art  not  (saith  the  Psalmist) 
a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness, 
neither  shall  evil  dwell  with  thee  ;  the  foolish 
shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight ;  thou  hatest  all 
workers  of  iniquity:  and,  The  wicked,  and 
him  that  loveth  violence ,  his  soul  hateth  :f  yet 
for  us,  being  such,  Christ  died,  removing 
thereby  that  just  hatred  and  displeasure  ; 
as  St.  Paul  presently  after  expresseth  and 
expoundeth  it :  When  (saith  he)  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ;)  and  otherwhere,  God 
(saith  he)  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them;e  the  non-imputation  of  our  sins 
is  expressed  as  a  singular  effect,  an  instance, 
an  argument  of  his  being  in  mind  reconciled 
and  favourably  disposed  toward  us :  and 
again,  He  died  to  reconcile  both  (Jews  and 
Gentiles)  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross, 
having  slain  the  enmity  thereby  ;h  that  is, 
God  being  thereby  reconciled  to  all  people, 
they  became  thence  united  together  in  the 
common  relation  of  friends  and  fellow- 
servants  to  God ;  becoming,  as  it  there  fol¬ 
lows,  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of 
the  household  of  God  (or  allied  unto  him 
by  spiritual  relations.' 

Again,  it  furthered  our  salvation,  by 
purchasing  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and 
justification  of  our  persons;  our  freedom 
from  condemnation  and  punishment,  our 
appearance  as  upright,  and  acceptable  in 
God’s  sight ;  upon  the  conditions  of  faith 
and  repentance  propounded  in  the  gospel ; 
in  regard  to  which  effects  he  is  said  thereby 
to  redeem  us  from  our  sins,  to  bear  them, 
to  take  them  away,  to  expiate  them,  to 
cleanse,  to  purge,  to  sanctify  us  from  them  : 
Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect  ?  Who  shall  condemn  them  t  It 
is  Christ  that  died ;  j  that  is,  Christ’s  death 
hath  freed  them  from  all  liableness  to  guilt 
and  condemnation.  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  fur  us  p  that  is,  he  by  undergoing 
an  accursed  kind  of  death,  hath  purchased 
an  indemnity  and  impunity  for  the  trans¬ 
gressors  of  God’s  law:  and,  Being  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  by  him  from 
wrath;'  that  is,  from  the  effects  of  Gtd’s 

'Rom.  v.  8,  10;  P.«al.  v.  4;  xi.  5;  xxxiv.  lfi ;  l'ab. 
i.  3  ;  Iso.  iii.  8.  *2  (  or.  v.  19.  h  Eph.  ii.  1G 

Col.  i.  20,  21,  &c.  4  E phes.  ii.  19,  Olztiot  tiu  FioO, 
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just  displeasure,  condemnation  and  punish¬ 
ment:  and,  In  whom  (saith  St.  Paul  again 
clearly)  we  have  redemption  through  his 
hlood ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace :  and,  My  hlood  (saith 
our  Lord)  is  the  hlood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins:  and,  Christ  (saith  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews)  was  once  offered  to  hear  the 
sins  of  many  (or  of  the  many,  the  multitude 
of  men.)  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  he  appeared,  ilf  aSirriro  aux^na;,  for 
the  abolition  of  sin  hy  the  sacrifice  of  him¬ 
self:  and,  Behold  (said  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist)  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world:  and,  The  blood  of  Christ 
doth  (saith  St.  John)  cleanse  us  from  all  sin  : 
lie  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood :  He  is  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins;  and  not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world :  and,  Jesus,  that  by 
his  blood  he  might  sanctify  the  people,  did 
suffer  out  of  the  gate :  He  delivered  himself 
up  for  the  church,  that  he  might  sanctify  it 
— that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glo¬ 
rious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle , 
or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blernish.m 

Our  Lord  also  by  his  death  procured 
our  salvation,  as  having  thereby  purchased 
for  us  means  sufficient  to  free  us  from  the 
power  and  dominion  of  sin,  to  purify  our 
hearts,  and  sanctify  our  lives  :  for,  He  gave 
himself for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity ,  and  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works:  and,  He 
gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  re¬ 
deem  us  from  this  present  evil  world:  and, 
We  were  redeemed ,  not  with  corruptible 
things ,  with  silver,  or  with  gold;  but  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  from  our 
ruin  conversation ,  delivered  from  our  fa¬ 
thers  :  and,  He  by  his  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being 
dead  to  sin  should  live  unto  righteousness : 
We  are  with  him  dead  to  sin ;  our  old  man 
is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed ,  that  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  sin.” 

In  subordination  to,  coincidence  or  con¬ 
currence  with,  the  principal  designs  and 
effects,  our  Lord  also  died  for  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  God’s  honour,  which  we  by  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  authority  and  violation  of  his 
law  had  impaired,  but  our  Saviour  by  so 
signal  an  obedience  thereto  did  repair;  for 

”  Ephes.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28  ;  IIeb.  lx. 
27.  26,  28  ;  viL  27  ;  John  i.  2D  ;  ( lleb.  x.  4,  1 1  ;)  1  John 
i.  7  ;  Rev.  i.5;  1  John  il.  2;  iv.  10;  Heb.  xiii.  12; 
Eph.  V.  25,  27.  "  Tit.  ii.  11;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  ID  ;  ii.  24 ; 
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the  recovery  of  God’s  right,  which  was  in¬ 
fringed  by  withdrawing  so  great  and  noble 
a  part  of  his  creation  from  its  due  allegi¬ 
ance  and  service ;  the  which  he  recovered 
and  restored  to  him ;  for  the  satisfaction 
to  God’s  justice,  provoked  by  so  heinous 
impieties  and  iniquities;  the  which  was 
abundantly  performed  by  so  infinitely  va¬ 
luable  a  compensation  and  sacrifice  offered 
thereto. 

Also  for  ratification  of  the  new  covenant 
between  God  and  us ;  whence  his  blood  is 
called,  the  blood  of  the  covenant ,  the  blood 
of  the  new  testament .° 

For  the  pacifying  and  reconciling  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth ;  removing  all 
causes  of  dissension  and  distance ;  inducing 
obligations  to  concord  and  charity. 

For  pulling  out  the  sting,  and  removing 
the  terrors  of  death ;  destroying  (or  defeat¬ 
ing)  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and 
delivering  them  who  through  the  fear  of 
death  are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  death.1' 

For  the  suppressing,  vanquishing,  and 
triumphing  over  the  powers  of  hell  and  dark¬ 
ness,  the  which  he  did,  as  St.  Paul  telleth 
us,  achieve  upon  his  cross:  and  by  his  death 
he  telleth  us,  that  the  prince  of  this  world 
was  condemned  and  cast  out.* 

For  engaging  us  to  the  practice  of  all 
righteousness  and  obedience  (especially  to 
the  most  excellent,  high,  and  hard  parts 
thereof,  charity,  humility,  meekness,  pa¬ 
tience,  self-denial,  utmost  constancy  and 
perseverance),  both  from  our  obligation  in 
regard  to  what  he  suffered  for  us,  and  in 
imitation  of  his  example;  for,  We  should 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and finisher 
of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame:  and,  Christ  having  suffered  for  us 
in  the  flesh,  we  should  (saith  St.  Peter)  am 
ourselves  with  the  same  mind ,  —  so  as  no 
longer  to  live  the  rest  of  our  time  in  the  flesh 
to  the  lust  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God.T 

Lastly,  for  attestation  unto  and  confirm¬ 
ation  of  divine  truth  ;  sealing  by  his  blood 
that  heavenly  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
and  witnessing  before  Pontius  Pilate  a  good 
confession :  he  was  the  Prince  of  martyrs ; 
who,  as  he  for  this  end,  as  he  told  Pilate, 
was  bom,  and  for  this  end  came  into  the 
world,  that  he  might  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  so  he  especially  did  accomplish  that 
glorious  design  by  his  death ;  enduring  the 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  re¬ 
sisting  unto  blood  in  combating  against  sin  ; 

0  Heb.  x.  29  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25  ;  Col. 
i.  20;  Eph.  ii.  25.  p  1  Cor.  xv.  55;  Heb.  ii.  14,  15, 
Kctrec^yr.trcc^.  i  Col.  ii.  15  ;  John  xii.  31  ;  xvi.  11. 
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by  his  blood ,  indeed,  all  other  witnesses  of 
truth  did,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Revelation, 
accomplish  their  warfare,  and  obtain  vic¬ 
tory  : 5  his  blood  purchased  for  them  their 
resolution  and  strength  ;  his  promises  sup¬ 
ported  them ,  his  example  did  animate  them, 
to  the  profession  and  maintenance  of  truth, 
in  the  greatest  dangers  and  most  violent 
assaults. 

Such  ends  did  the  death  of  our  Lord 
regard,  such  fruits  did  grow  from  it,  which 
the  time  permitteth  us  but  thus  cursorily 
to  touch. 

5.  Now  for  the  practical  influences  the 
consideration  of  this  point  should  have 
upon  us,  they  are  many  and  great;  but  we 
now  can  only  name  or  insinuate  them. 

1 .  It  should  beget  in  us  highest  degrees 
of  iove  and  gratitude  toward  God  and 
toward  our  Saviour,  in  regard  to  this 
highest  expression  of  love  and  instance  of 
beneficence  toward  us.  Greater  love  God 
could  not  have  showed,  than  in  thus  des- 
tinating  and  offering  up  his  only  dearest 
Son  to  death  (a  most  painful  and  shameful 
death)  for  our  sake ;  and,  Greater  love 
(he  told  us  himself)  hath  no  man  than  this , 
that  one  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends ; 1  no  man  hath  greater,  except  him¬ 
self,  who  even  laid  his  life  down  for  his 
enemies  and  persecutors :  and  love  so  in¬ 
comparably,  so  extremely  great,  doth  surely 
require  correspondent  degrees  of  love  and 
thankfulness. 

2.  It  should  raise  in  us  great  faith  and 
hope  in  God,  excluding  all  distrust  and 
despair  that  God  will  not  bestow  upon  us 
whatever  is  needfully  or  conveniently  good 
for  us ;  for,  He  (as  St.  Paul  argueth) 
who  did  not  spare  his  own  Son ,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all ,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  u 

3.  Particularly,  it  should  comfort  us, 
and  satisfy  our  conscience  in  regard  to  the 
guilt  of  our  sins,  however  contracted,  sup¬ 
posing  that  we  do  heartily  repent  of  them ; 
for  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus ,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit ;  and,  that  be¬ 
ing  justified  by  faith ,  ice  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  ’  by 
virtue  of  his  death  we  sincerely  repenting 
are  freed  from  all  condemnation,  we  truly 
believing  have  a  firm  and  sure  peace  with 
God :  M'/m  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect  f  Who  is  he  that  condemn¬ 
ed ,  seeing  it  is  Christ  that  hath  died  t" 
We  are  very  blamcably  incredulous,  if, 

•  1  Tiin.  vl.  13  ;  Jotin  xvUI.  37  ;  Heb.  xii.  3,  | ;  Her. 
xli.  II.  <  John  xt.  la  "  Horn.  v.  10.  ’  Koiu. 
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having  such  an  assurance  from  God,  and 
such  an  engagement  upon  him,  we  distrust 
his  mercy. 

4.  It  discovereth  unto  us  the  heinousness 
of  our  sins,  and  thence  should  breed  in  us 
a  vehement  detestation,  together  with  a 
great  dread  of  them ;  a  detestation  of  them, 
as  having  provoked  God  to  such  a  pitch  of 
displeasure,  causing  him  to  deal  thus  se¬ 
verely  with  his  own  beloved  Son  ;  as  having 
brought  so  heavy  suffering  upon  a  Person 
so  infinitely  high  in  dignity,  excellent  in 
worth,  kind  and  gracious  to  us;  a  dread 
of  them,  as  exposing  us,  if  we  do  not  avoid 
and  forsake  them,  to  the  most  grievous 
pains  and  miseries ;  for,  if  these  things  were 
done  to  a  green  tree  (if  such  punishments 
were  inflicted  upon  one  so  innocent,  so 
worthy,  so  little  obnoxious  to  the  fire  of 
divine  wrath  and  vengeance),  what  shall  be 
done  to  the  dry  ? 1  that  is,  what  will  become 
of  us,  who  are  so  guilty,  so  combustible  by 
that  fire,  if  we  by  presumptuous  commis¬ 
sion  of  sin,  and  impenitent  continuance 
therein,  do  incense  God  against  us? 

5.  It  should  work  in  us  a  kindly  contri¬ 
tion  and  remorse  for  our  sins,  which  were 
indeed  the  murderers  of  so  good  a  friend 
and  loving  a  Saviour :  others  were  but  in¬ 
struments  ;  they  were  the  principal  authors 
of  his  death ;  they  most  truly  betrayed  him, 
they  accused  him,  they  condemned  him, 
they  lifted  him  up  to  the  accursed  tree ; 
they  moved  God,  and  enabled  men  to  in¬ 
flict  this  horrible  punishment  on  him. 

6.  It  should  deter  us  from  them,  and 
engage  us  most  carefully  to  avoid  them,  as 
those  which  in  a  sort  do  exact  another  death 
from  him ;  crucifying  him  afresh  (as  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  telleth  us)  vili¬ 
fying  and  defiling  the  precious  blood  of  the 
covenant  (as  he  likewise  teacheth.5') 

7.  It  should  engage  us  to  a  patient  sub¬ 
mission  and  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the 
will  and  providence  of  God ;  forasmuch  as 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  iu  the  flesh ,  we 
should  (as  St.  Peter  adviseth)  arm  ourselves 
likewise  with  the  same  mind:  and.  Let  (ex- 
horteth  St.  Paul)  the  same  mind  be  in  us 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus;  who  being  in  the 
form  of  God ,  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death ,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross:  we  should  not  disdain,  nor  upon 
any  account  be  displeased  or  unwilling  in 
bearing  any  cross  or  affliction,  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  our  great  Master ;  looking  unto 
Jesus ,  the  author  aiul  finisher  of  our  faith , 
who  fur  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him ,  en¬ 
dured  the  cross.1 

*  Luke  xxiil.  31 .  *  Ilcb.  vl  3 ;  x.  23. 
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8.  It  doth  also  oblige  us  to  the  deepest 
mortification  in  conformity  to  his  death: 
we  should  be  with  him  (or  after  him)  cru¬ 
cified.  to  the  lusts  and  affections  of  the  flesh, 
to  the  fashions,  glories,  desires,  and  de¬ 
lights  of  the  world;  knowing  this ,  that  our 
old  man  is  crucified  with  him ;  that  the  body 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.* 

9.  It  is  also  a  strong  engagement  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  charity  toward  our  bre¬ 
thren  ;  for,  //'(saith  St.  John)  God  so  loved 
us  (as  to  give  his  own  Son  to  die  for  us), 
then  ought  we  to  love  one  another,  in  a  de¬ 
gree  answerable  to  such  an  obligation  and 
pattern :  If  (addeth  the  same  apostle)  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  us,  then  ought  we  also 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  .b 

10.  In  fine,  we  hence  appear  obliged  to 
yield  up  ourselves  wholly  to  the  service  of 
our  Saviour ;  to  the  promoting  of  his  in¬ 
terest  and  glory  :  since  we  (as  St.  Paul  ad- 
monisheth  us)  are  not  our  oicn,  being  bought 
with  a  price;  and  must  therefore  glorify 
God  in  our  body,  and  in  our  spirit,  which 
are  God's,  by  a  purchase  so  dear  and  pre¬ 
cious;  since,  as  that  apostle  again  mind- 
eth  us,  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they  which 
live  might  not  live  to  themselves,  but  to  him 
that  died  for  them ;  this  being,  let  us  not 
wrong  the  Lord  who  bought  us,  by  with¬ 
holding  his  due,  the  price  of  his  dearest 
blood  ;c  let  us  not  abuse  him,  by  defeating 
his  purpose,  no  less  advantageous  to  our¬ 
selves,  than  honourable  to  him;  but  as  by 
being  our  Saviour  he  hath  deserved  to  be 
our  Lord,  so  in  effect  let  him  ever  be ;  let 
us  ever  believe  him  so  in  our  heart,  con¬ 
fess  him  with  our  mouth,  and  avow  him  in 
our  practice;  which  that  may  we  do,  God 
of  his  infinite  mercy,  by  his  holy  grace, 
vouchsafe  unto  us,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Now,  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.A 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless¬ 
ing .c 

Blessing,  and  honour ,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne ,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever.1  Amen. 

*  Phil  iii.  20 ;  Gal.  v.  24  ;  ii.  20  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  2 ;  Col. 
iii.  3.  5  ;  Korn.  vi.  5,  C.  b  1  John  iv.  I  I  ;  ui.  16 

c  1  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23;  2  Cor.  v.  15;  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 
J  Rev.  i.  5.  •  Rev.  v.  12.  >  Rev.  v.  13. 
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Acts  ii.  27 _ Because  thou  wilt  not 

leave  my  soul  in  hell. 

St.  Peter  in  his  sermon  to  the  Jews  cites 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  And  because  upon 
these  words  our  Saviour’s  descent  into  hell 
seems  to  be  grounded,  I  shall  from  this 
text  take  occasion  to  discourse  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Creed,  tis  He 

descended  into  hell. 

This  article  is  of  later  standing  in  the 
Creed,  and  doth  not  appear  to  have  had 
place  in  any  of  the  most  ancient  ones  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  ;  excepting  that  of  Aquileia; 
into  which  also  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  inserted  not  long  before  lluffinus  s 
time ;  and  the  meaning  thereof  hath  always 
(both  in  more  ancient  times  among  the 
Fathers,  and  afterwards  among  the  School¬ 
men,  and  lately  among  modern  divines) 
been  much  debated,  having  yielded  occasion 
to  many  prolix  and  elaborate  discourses :  to 
recite  the  several  opinions  about  it,  or  dif 
ferent  explications  thereof,  wfith  the  reasons 
produced  to  maintain  or  disprove  them, 
were  a  matter  of  greater  time  and  pains 
than  I  can  well  afford ;  and  to  decide  the 
controversies  about  it,  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  than  I  could  hope  to  achieve.  — 
Wherefore  (both  upon  these  accounts,  and 
because  I  rather  choose  to  insist  upon  mat¬ 
ters  more  clear  in  their  nature,  and  more 
practical  in  consequence)  1  should  be  will¬ 
ing  altogether  to  waive  this  obscure  and 
perplexed  subject ;  yet  however  somewhat 
to  comply  with  expectation,  I  shall  touch 
briefly  upon  some  things  seeming  conducible 

to  the  clearing,  or  to  the  ending  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  about  it. 

Now,  whereas  there  maybe  a  threefold 
inquiry ;  one,  concerning  the  meaning  of 
these  words  (he  descended  into  hell)  intended 
by  those  who  inserted  them  ;  another,  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  proper  signification  of  the 
wrords  themselves  ;  a  third,  concerning  the 
meaning  they  are  in  consistency  with  truth 
capable  of ; 

1.  The  first  I  resolve,  or  rather  remove, 
by  saying,  it  seems  needless  to  dispute  what 
meaning  they  who  placed  the  words  here 
did  intend;  since,  1.  It  is  possible,  and  by 
many  like  instances  might  be  declared  so, 
and  perhaps  not  unlikely,  that  they  might 
both  themselves  upon  probable  grounds 
believe,  and  for  plausible  ends  propound  to 
the  belief  of  others,  this  proposition,  with- 
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out  apprehending  any  distinct  sense  there¬ 
of;  as  we  believe  all  the  scriptures,  and 
commend  them  to  the  faith  of  others,  with¬ 
out  understanding  the  sense  of  many  pas¬ 
sages  therein:  and  since,  2.  Perhaps  they 
might  by  them  intend  some  notion  not 
certain,  or  not  true,  following  some  con¬ 
ceits  then  passable  among  divers,  but  not 
built  upon  any  sure  foundation  (like  that 
of  the  millennium;  and  the  necessity  of 
infants  communicating,  &c.,  which  were 
anciently  in  great  vogue,  but  are  now  dis¬ 
carded:)  and  since,  3.  To  speak  roundly, 
their  bare  authority,  whoever  they  were 
(for  that  doth  not  appear),  could  not  be 
such  as  to  oblige  us  to  be  of  their  minds, 
whatever  they  did  mean  or  intend;  they 
perhaps  were  such  to  whom  we  might  owe 
much  reverence,  but  should  not  be  obliged 
to  yield  entire  credence  to  their  opinions. 
But  further,  4.  Were  I  bound  to  speak  my 
sense,  I  should  say,  that,  supposing  they 
had  any  distinct  meaning,  they  did  intend 
to  affirm  that  our  Saviour’s  soul  did,  by  a 
true  and  proper  kind  of  motion,  descend 
into  the  regions  infernal,  or  beneath  the 
earth ;  where  they  conceived  the  souls  of 
men  were  detained:  for  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  more  general  and  current 
opinion  of  these  times,  which  it  is  probable 
they  did  comply  with  herein,  whencesoever 
fetched,  however  grounded. 

2.  As  to  the  second  inquiry,  concerning 
the  signification  of  the  words,  what  may  be 
meant  by  he  descended;  whether  our  Sa¬ 
viour  himself,  according  to  his  humanity, 
or  his  soul,  or  his  body,  called  he  by  synec¬ 
doche  :  what  by  descended ,  whether  (to  omit 
that  sense,  which  makes  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence  an  allegory,  denoting  the  sufferance 
of  infernal  or  hellish  pains  and  sorrows, 
as  too  wide  from  the  purpose ;  whether,  I 
say)  by  descending  may  be  signified  a  proper 
local  motion  toward  such  a  term,  or  an 
action  so  called  in  respect  to  some  such 
motion  accompanying  it ;  or  a  virtual  mo¬ 
tion  by  power  and  efficacy  in  places  below : 
what  by  hell,  whether  a  state  of  being,  or  a 
place ;  if  a  place,  whether  that  where  bodies 
are  reposed,  or  that  to  which  souls  do  go; 
and  if  a  place  of  souls,  whether  the  place 
of  good  and  happy  souls,  or  that  of  bad  and 
miserable  ones;  or  indifferently,  and  in 
common  of  both  those ;  for  such  a  manifold 
ambiguity  these  words  have,  or  are  made 
to  have ;  and  each  of  these  senses  are  em¬ 
braced  and  contended  for :  I  shall  not  ex¬ 
amine  any  of  them,  nor  further  meddle  in 
the  matter,  than  by  saying, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  sheol  (upon 
the  true  notion  of  which  the  sense  of  the 


word  hell  (or  hades)  in  this  place  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  depend)  doth  seem  originally, 
most  properly,  and  most  frequently  (per¬ 
haps  constantly,  except  when  it  is  trans¬ 
lated,  as  all  words  sometimes  are,  to  a 
figurative  use)  to  design  the  whole  region 
protended  downward  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  a  depth  (according  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  opinion,  as  it  seems  anciently  over  the 
world)  indefinite  and  unconceivable  ;*  vastly 
capacious  in  extension,  very  darksome,  de¬ 
solate,  and  dungeon-like  in  quality  (whence 
it  is  also  frequently  styled  the  pit,  the  low¬ 
est  pit ,  the  abyss ,  the  depths  of  the  earth , 
the  darkness ,  the  depths  of  hell. a )  I  need 
not  labour  much  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
this  notion,  since  it  is  obvious,  that  this 
sheol  (when  most  absolutely  and  properly 
taken,  the  circumstances  of  discourse  about 
it  implying  so  much)  is  commonly  opposed 
to  heaven ,  not  only  in  situation,  but  in  di¬ 
mension  and  distance ;  as  when  Job,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  unsearchableness  of  the  divine 
perfections,  saith,  It  is  as  high  as  heaven , 
what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell ,  what 
canst  thou  know  ?  and  the  prophet  Amos ; 
Though  they  dig  into  hell ,  thence  shall  mine 
hand  take  them ;  though  they  climb  into  hea¬ 
ven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down.b 

2.  I  say  further,  because  the  bodies  (or 
visible  remainders)  of  persons  dying  do  na¬ 
turally  fall  down,  or  are  put  into  the  bosom 
of  this  pit,  which  is  therefore  an  universal 
grave  and  receptacle  of  them,  therefore  to 
die  is  frequently  termed  *aT«/3*m/v  els  ttlov, 
or  Ka.rdyi.aCa.1  ti s  aiou,  to  descend,  or  to  be 
brought  down  into  this  hell;  which  hap¬ 
pening  to  all  men  without  exception  (for, 
as  the  Psalmist  says,  there  is  no  man  that 
shall  deliver  his  soul  (or  his  life,  or  himself) 
from  the  hand  of  this  all-grasping  hell), 
therefore  it  is  attributed  promiscuously  to 
all  men,  good  and  bad  alike;0  I  will  go 
down  (saith  good  Jacob)  unto  the  grave , 
unto  my  son  mourning  (xaTafirnro^ai  els  cfSov, 
I  will  go  down  to  sheol,  this  common  grave 
of  mankind ;)  and  so  frequently  of  others. d 
Whence  this  hell  is  apt  figuratively  to  be 
put  for,  and  to  signify  equivalently  with, 
death  itself;  and  it  is  once  by  the  LXX. 
so  translated  (and  St.  Peter  seems  to  use 
the  phrase  after  them ;)  for  death,  I  say,  or 
for  the  law,  condition,  and  state  of  death ; 
as  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  the  prophet  Isaiah : 

*  Nobis  inferi  —  in  fosso  terra  et  in  alto  vastitas,  et 
inipsis  visceribus  ejus  abstrusa  profunditas. —  TertuU. 
de  An.  55;  ’AraXua,  Prov.  xv.  11  ;  Aioc^0o«<t,  Prov. 
xxvii.  20. 

*  Isa.  xxxviii.  18  ;  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  G;  Ecclus.  xxi.  10  ; 

Psal.  lxxi.  20  ;  John  ii.  6 ;  Rom.  x.  7  ;  Psal.  lxxi.  20  ; 
Jobxvii.  13;  Psal.  cxliii.  3;  Kecles.  vi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  it 
0;  Prov.  lx.  18.  bJobxi.  8;  Amos  ix.  2  ;  ( Psal. 
cxxxix.8;)  (Deut.  xxxii.  22  ;  Isa.  lvil.  9.)  0  Psal. 

lxxxix.  18.  *  Gen.  xxxvii.  35  ;  xliv.  29,  31. 
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SI.eol  cannot  praise  thee ;  death  cannot  ce¬ 
lebrate  thee :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit 
cannot  hope  far  thy  truth:  where  cl  U  km, 
and  5i  k'esto.tsiTi;  (as  the  Greek  renders 
sheol  and  death ),  are  the  same,  and  opposed 
to  the  living,  of  whom  it  is  said,  The  living , 
the  living  he  shall  praise  thee.' 

3.  I  say  further,  that  this  word,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  ancient  use,  seems  not  to  signify 
the  place  whither  men  s  souls  do  go,  or 
where  they  abide ;  for  that, 

1.  It  can  hardly  be  made  appear  that 

the  ancient  Hebrews  either  had  any  name 
appropriated  to  the  place  of  souls,  or  did 
conceive  distinctly  which  way  they  did  go  ; 
otherwise  than  that .  as  the  Preacher  speaks, 
they  returned  unto  God  who  gave  them;  and 
and  that  they  did  abide  in  God  s  hand ; 
especially  the  souls  of  the  just,  according 
to  that  in  the  book  of  IV  isdom,  The  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God ,  and 
there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.’  And  for 
that,  . 

2.  It  seems  they  did  rather  conceive  the 
souls  of  men,  when  they  died,  to  go  upward 
than  downward ;  as  the  Preacher  again  in¬ 
timates,  when  he  differencetli  the  spirit  of 
man  dving  from  the  soul  of  beasts ;  the  soul 
of  beasts  descending  with  its  body  to  the 
earth  ;  the  spirit  of  man  ascending  unto  God , 
to  be  disposed  by  him  according  to  his  plea¬ 
sure  and  justice/  And  by  Enoch  s  being 
tahen  to  God  (whose  special  residence  is 
expressed  to  be  in  heaven  above),  and  by 
Elias’s  translation  up  into  heavens  (as  it  is 
in  the  text  of  the  history),  it  is  probable 
they  did  rather  suppose  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  to  ascend,  than  to  be  conveyed 
dow  nward  into  subterraneous  caverns, those 

“At/,  closets  of  hell ,  as  the  book  of  \N  is¬ 
dom  calls  them ;  that  £•#{«  **«'.  deep  pit  of 
hell ,  as  it  is  in  Ben-Siraeh ;  to  ascend,  I  say, 
whether  into  the  supreme  heaven,  or  no, 
is  not  material;  but  somewhither  above, 
nearer  unto  God  s  most  special  residence, 
into  a  happy  place/ 

3.  I  add,  that  if  those  ancients  had  by 
sheol  meant  the  receptacle  or  mansion  of 
souls,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  used 
such  expressions  as  those :  The  grave  (sheol) 
cannot  praise  thee ;  death  camiot  celebrate 
thee ;  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot 
hope  fur  thy  truth  ;  so  Hezekiali  spake :  In 
death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee ;  in 

•  2  Sam.  xxii.  C;  Acts  ii.  24.— 'Q3T>tf  fcr>*T n.  The 
sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about,  —  Isa.  xxxviii. 
1  s  U.  alh  and  hades  are  frequently  joined  as  synony¬ 
mous, — (Ecclus.  xlt  iii.  5.) 

*  Eccles.  xiL  7  ;  Wisd.  ill  1 ;  Oeut.  xxxiii.  3.) 

<  Eccles.  iii.  21.  ‘  Gen.  v.  24 ;  2  Kings  ii  1 1. 

a  Wisd.  xv iL  24 ;  Ecclus.  xxl  10,  11  ;  O iv< 

T«  r.,  Chrys.  ad  lleb.  ix.  8  ;  Eph.  iii.  5 ;  Ueb.  xi.  1C ; 
xii.  33  ;  Isa.  xxxviiL  18. 
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sheol  who  shall  give  thee  thanhs  f  so  David 
said  :  and,  There  is  no  ivork ,  nor  device ,  nor 
knowledge ,  nor  wisdom  in  sheol,  whither 
thou  goest;1  so  the  Preacher;  who  hardly 
it  seems  could  say  so,  if  by  sheol  he  meant 
the  place  of  souls ;  except  he  should  also 
mean,  that  souls  after  death  became  de¬ 
prived  of  all  life  and  sense.  The  son  of 
Sirach  likewise  speaks  in  the  same  manner : 

i cr*  tI;  a'lvieu  i.  k^ri ;  TV^o  shall  praise 
the  Most  High  in  hell ,  instead  of  them  which 
live  and  give  thanks  ?  Thanksgiving  perish- 
ethfrom  the  dead ,  as  from  one  that  is  not: 
the  living  and  sound  in  heart  shall  praise 
the  Lord.) 

1  must  confess,  that  afterwards  (even 
before  our  Saviour’s  time)  the  word  klr,; 
was  assumed  by  the  Jews  to  design  (as  it 
did  among  the  Greeks)  either  the  place  of 
souls  in  common,  or  more  strictly  the  place 
of  souls  condemned  to  punishment  and  pain 
for  their  bad  lives  here :  Josephus  doth 
often  use  the  word  in  the  first  of  these 
senses;  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  seems 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  latter ;  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man,  who  being  «»  rZ 
klr„  in  hell  and  torments ,  did  thence  lift  up 
his  eyes ,  and  behold  afar  off  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom : k  but  we  cannot  hence 
infer  the  same  concerning  the  ancient  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  sheol;  especially  consider¬ 
ing  how  the  Jews,  after  the  prophetical  days, 
in"  their  dispersions  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  world,  did  borrow  some  notions 
and  expressions  from  elsewhere ;  which 
expressions  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
might  well  retain,  w  hen  they  were  suitable 
and  accommodable  unto  truth. 

3.  But  however  it  be  determined  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  sense  in  general  of  this 
principal  word  in  the  proposition,  and  of 
the  rest  depending  thereon,  as  to  their  sig¬ 
nification  here ;  I  do  thus,  as  to  the  present 
case,  and  the  last  main  question  propounded 
about  the  meaning  whereof  the  words  are 
capable  with  truth,  answer  briefly : 

1.  If  we  do  interpret  the  descent  into 
hell  here  affirmed  of  our  Saviour's  inter¬ 
ment,  or  being  laid  in  the  bosom  of  that 
universal  grave  w  e  before  spake  of ;  or  if 
(in  a  notion  little  differing  from  that)  we 
take  these  words  for  a  phrase  (taking  its 
ground  thence  in  the  manner  foremen- 
tioned)  importing  no  otherwise  than  when 
it  was  spoken  of  Jacob  and  others,  that 
our  Saviour  did  really  pass  into  the  state 
of  death ;  we  are  sure  therein  not  to  err ; 
the  proposition  so  understood  being  most 
certainly  true  :  we  shall  also  hereby  be 

*  Psal.  vl  5;  Eccles.  ix.  10. 

J  Ecclus.  xviit  27,  2H  k  Luke  xvi.  23. 
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able  fairly  to  satisfy  the  first  and  best  (if 
not  the  only)  reason  of  this  proposition 
being  commended  to  our  belief.  For  that 
place  in  the  Acts  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  occasion  and  the  main  ground  of  this 
proposition  being  asserted  in  these  terms, 
doth  not  refuse,  but  commodiously  admits 
this  interpretation  :  for  our  Saviour’s  soul 
not  being  left  in  hell ,  and  not  seeing  cor¬ 
ruption ,  is  plainly  by  St.  Peter  himself  in¬ 
terpreted  of  his  resurrection;1  David ,  saith 
he,  foreseeing  this ,  spake  of  Christ's  resur¬ 
rection;  and,  in  like  manner,  by  St.  Paul, 
As  concerning  that  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead ,  noiv  no  more  to  see  corruption ,  he  said 
in  this  wise — that  speech,  I  say,  Our  Sa¬ 
viour's  soul  not  being  left  in  hell,  and,  not 
seeing  corruption ,  is  by  the  apostles  inter¬ 
preted  to  denote  our  Saviour’s  resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  his  being  freed  from  the  bands 
of  death,  and  raised  from  the  grave,  before 
his  flesh  had  undergone  corruption;  and 
it  is  opposed  unto  David’s  continuing  in 
death  and  seeing  corruption ;  his  body  being 
corrupted  and  consumed  in  the  grave ;  the 
apostles  not  designing  to  assert  or  prove 
more  than  our  Lord’s  resurrection ;  David, 
argue  they,  fell  on  sleep,  and  hath  continued 
till  now  in  that  state ;  David  hath  remained 
unto  this  day  in  the  grave,  and  so  his  body 
being  reduced  to  dust  saw  corruption  ;  Gt- 
>.iurr,m  **;  irxQri,  he  died  and  was  buried, m 
without  any  reversion :  therefore  that  speech 
of  his  in  the  Psalm  must  not  fully  and  ul¬ 
timately  be  understood  of  him,  to  whom 
they  did  not  so  exactly  agree ;  but  of  such 
an  one,  who  did  not  abide  in  that  deadly 
sleep,  whoseflesh,  being  opportunely  raised, 
did  avoid  the  sight  (or  undergoing)  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  And  whereas  it  is  said, 
ftou,  my  soul,  or  my  life;  nothing  can  be 
thence  drawn  greatly  prejudicial  to  this 
exposition ;  for  (to  omit  that  bolder  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Beza,  who  sometimes  did  by  the  soul 
understand  the  dead  body,  translating  the 
words,  Non  derelinques  cadaver  meum  in 
sepulchro)  nothing  is  more  usual  than  both 
for  the  flesh  and  for  the  soul  (each  of  them 
synecdochically)  to  signify  the  person,  con¬ 
sidered  as  sometime  endued  with  life :  Every 
one  that  sinneth  shall  be  put  to  death;  and, 
That  soul  shall  be  cut  ojf,  are  terms  equi¬ 
valent  in  the  law :  The  soul  that  eateth, 
the  soul  that  toucheth,  and  the  like  phrases, 
do  often  occur;”  and  those  expressions.  To 
deliver  their  soul  from  death;  God  will  re¬ 
deem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave ; 
What  man  is  he  that  shall  not  see  death , 
that  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of 

I  Acts  ii.3l :  jciii.  84.  ”  Acts  ii.  29. 
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the  grave  ?  do  seem  parallel  to  this,  Thou 
shall  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  which  yet 
do  import  no  more,  than  the  persons  there 
spoken  of  respectively  to  be  preserved  from 
death.” 

Again,  taking  soul  for  the  living  soul,  or 
that  faculty  by  which  we  live,  and  hell  for 
the  state  of  death,  the  words  mentioned, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  will 
have  this  natural  exposition,  agreeable  to 
the  apostle’s  design :  Thou  wilt  not  suffer 
me  to  continue  deprived  of  life,  till  my 
flesh  be  corrupted.  It  is  also  observable, 
that  St.  Paul,  in  the  13th  of  the  Acts,  ne¬ 
glecting  the  former  part,  Thou  shalt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,  contents  himself  with 
the  latter,  Thou  wilt  not  yield  thy  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption ;  intimating  both  parts 
to  signify  the  same  thing. 

If  it  be  objected  as  an  inconvenience  to 
this  explication  of  the  words  here  in  the 
Creed,  that,  admitting  it,  they  signify  no 
more  than  what  was  before  expressed  in 
plain  words,  dead  and  buried ;  and  so  con¬ 
tain  only  a  needless  repetition ;  I  answer, 

1.  That  this  objection  concerns  them 
who  inserted  the  words  here;  who  yet, 
even  supposing  this  exposition  to  be  good, 
might  be  excusable,  as  suspecting  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  our  Saviour’s  being  £'£>>>  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Peter,  might  imply  more 
than  this,  although  they  knew  not  what  dis¬ 
tinctly;  who  also  might  perhaps  intend 
somewhat  by  these  words  different  from 
this  sense,  but  not  so  truly  applicable  to 
them,  or  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  the  thing; 
I  answer, 

2.  That  to  say  our  Saviour  did  continue 
in  the  state  of  death  for  some  time,  doth 
add  somewhat  above  his  being  dead  and 
buried ;  wherefore  thus  understanding  the 
descent  doth  not  render  it  altogether  super¬ 
fluous. 

3.  That  a  greater  inconvenience  seems 
to  arise  from  expounding  them  otherwise ; 
the  doing  so  reflecting  upon  the  more  an¬ 
cient  compilers  both  of  this  and  other  bre¬ 
viaries  of  faith,  as  the  Nicene  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan  councils,  Irenacus,  Tertullian, 
&c.  who  left  them  out ;  which  they  should 
not  have  done,  if  they  contain  any  thing 
highly  material,  and  different  from  what  is 
here  otherwise  expressed ;  whose  credit  is 
(as  I  conceive)  more  to  be  tendered,  than 
of  their  j  uniors  and  followers  unknown  to 
us;  and  so  much  the  more,  for  that  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  defect  or  omission  is 
less  tolerable,  than  any  redundance  in  ex¬ 
pression.  Which  inconvenience  may  seem 
in  a  manner  to  reach  higher,  even  to  St. 

°  l’sul  xxxlil.  19  ;  xlix.  15  ;  Ixxxix.  IS. 
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Paul  himself ;  who  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  I 
of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  de¬ 
claring  the  sum  of  what  he  both  learned 
and  taught  concerning  our  Saviour’s  last 
grand  performances,  only  mentions  his 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  :  I  delivered 
unto  you  first,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  scriptures ;  and  that  he  teas 
buried ,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day;  p  which  enumeration  of  his,  we  may, 
it  seems,  well  acquiesce  in,  as  sufficient  and 
complete,  and  may  thence  with  great  pro¬ 
bability  infer,  that  no  other  descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  hell ,  beside  his  death  and  bu¬ 
rial,  was  by  him  understood,  or  delivered  in 
his  catechetical  discourses  and  preachings 
as  a  point  of  faith ;  so  that  what  is  objected 
as  an  inconvenience,  proves  no  small  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  exposition.  But  I  say  fur¬ 
ther,  to  the  main  question,  that, 

2.  Interpreting  hell  for  the  mansion,  or 
habitation  of  souls  departed  hence  (to  omit 
that  sheol ,  as  I  before  noted,  seems  to  sig¬ 
nify  otherwise  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
consequently  thence  the  place  in  the  Acts 
applied  out  of  the  Psalms  would  not  be 
proper  to  this  purpose ;  whereby  the  main 
ground  and  support  of  the  assertion  itself, 
taken  according  to  this  sense,  were  re¬ 
moved  ;  waving,  I  say,  that  consideration, 
and  taking  aS»{,  according  to  the  meaning 
which  we  must  confess  it  sometime  to  bear 
in  the  New  Testament,  yet),  there  seems 
to  follow  some  inconvenience  thereon.*  For 
then  we  must  either  take  it  for  the  place 
of  damned  spirits,  shut  up  in  torment  or 
despair,  according  to  which  acception  the 
proposition  itself  would  he  most  certainly 
uncertain,  having  no  solid  ground  for  it; 
and  most  probably  false  (for  that  it  is  af¬ 
firmed,  our  Saviour’s  soul,  the  same  day 
he  died,  did  go  into  paradise:  This  day, 
said  he  to  the  penitent  thief,  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise) ,  or  we  must  take  it 
for  a  place  common  to  all  souls,  as  well 
good  and  blessed,  as  bad  and  miserable  ;q 
vfor  that  it,  in  the  New  Testament  at  least, 
comprehends  the  place  of  torment,  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus.)  But  I  think  that  St.  Austin  had 
reason  to  doubt  whether  it  were  consonant 
to  the  Style  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
hades,  relating  to  the  state  of  souls,  should 
there  be  ever  taken  in  a  good  or  middle 
sense,  at  least ;  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  Re¬ 
velation,  that  those  two  inseparable  com¬ 
panions,  death  and  hades  (that  hades ,  which 
is  said  to  render  up  its  dead  to  judgment), 

*  Elf  6  rruvrif  o‘i ovrui  xaOecrifi  t if  boxliov  ivOtvbt  reef 
•\\jyJcLf  fjLirotvitrroctrUoci,  —  Grc£.  Nyss.  do  1m.  an. —  Me- 
rctiiccerif  tif  ro  otubif  xoc't  aQotvif, — Id. 
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were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  paradise  was  cast  in  there ; 1 
yea,  hard  it  w'ere  to  say  that  hades  was  cast 
in  thither,  supposing  that  word  did  then  in 
its  usual  latitude  of  signification  (as  Chris¬ 
tians  understood  it)  comprehend  paradise. 
Yea  further,  this  explication  forces  us  upon 
this  inconvenience,  that  we  must  suppose 
paradise  to  be  seated  in  a  place  beneath  us, 
or  within  the  earth  ;  that  paradise,  which 
is  either  the  same  with  the  third  (or  high¬ 
est)  heavens  in  St.  Paul,  or  confining  there¬ 
to  ;  it  is,  I  say,  hard  to  be  forced  by  an 
interpretation  of  these  w’ords,  to  consent, 
that  paradise  (that  locus  divines  amcenitatis 
recipiendis  sanctorum  spiritibus  destinatus ; 
the  place  of  divine  comfort  and  amenity 
destined  to  receive  the  spirits  of  the  saints) 
should  have  its  place  in  the  darksome  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;f  no  commodious  situation,  it 
seems,  for  a  garden,  for  delightsome  walks 
and  bowers:  yet  so  it  must  be  seated,  that 
our  Saviour’s  soul  may  (at  least  in  rigour 
and  propriety  of  speech)  be  said  to  descend 
thereinto.  The  word  descend,  taking  hell 
for  the  ancient  sheol,  is  proper  enough,  and 
hath  ground  both  in  authentic  use  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing ;  but  taking  hell  in  this 
sense  (for  the  place  of  souls),  it  is  most 
probably  improper,  and  hath  no  certain 
ground  or  authority  to  commend  it ;  for  it 
is  said,  that  our  Saviour’s  soul  was  in  hell, 
not  that  it  descended  thither ;  nor  can  it  by 
consequence  be  inferred  so  to  have  done, 
according  to  this  meaning  of  hell.  How¬ 
ever, 

3.  I  add,  that  seeing  it  is  a  most  certain 
truth,  that  our  Saviour’s  soul  did  imme¬ 
diately  go  into  the  place  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  happy  souls  after  their  recession  from 
the  body,  and  resignation  into  God’s  hands ; 
if  we  take  hell  in  a  general  and  common 
sense  for  the  place,  or  the  state  of  souls  de¬ 
parted  ;  and  descending  for  passing  there¬ 
into  (by  a  falling,  as  it  were,  from  life,  or 
by  going  away  together  with  the  descent  of 
the  body ;  and  thence  styled  descending  ; 
what  appeareth  visibly  happening  to  the 
body  being  accommodated  to  the  soul ;)  if, 
I  say,  we  do  thus  interpret  our  Saviour’s 
descent  into  hell ,  for  his  soul’s  going  into 
the  common  receptacle  and  mansion  of 
souls,  we  shall  so  doing  be  sure  not  sub¬ 
stantially  to  mistake.  And  this  sense,  I 
conceive,  if  the  words  can  handsomely  bear 
it,  would  be  very  proper  to  this  place,  as 
signifying  somewhat  distinct  from  what  is 
otherwise  expressed,  and  serving  to  the 

t  2  Cor.  xii.  —  Oi/rfi  yot^  iv  vroxOovloif  linoi  rtf  av  r'ov 
roc^ocbitirovt  ovn  iv  -rot^oibiuru  rot,  uroydcvict,  &C. —  Greg. 
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further  establishment  of  those  great  ar¬ 
ticles  adjoining,  our  Lord’s  death  and  re¬ 
surrection;  it  implying  the  perfect  accom¬ 
plishment  of  death,  for  the  soul  to  have 
deserted  the  body,  and  to  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  that  (as  the  book  of 

Wisdom  calls  it),  that  invisible  region ,  so 
for  distant  hence,  whence  —  revocare  gra- 
dum  superasque  evader e  ad  auras ,  is  a  labour 
indeed,  and  a  work  not  to  be  effected  but 
by  the  power  of  him  whose  prerogative  it 
is  to  kill  and  make  alive;  to  bring  down 
to  hell ,  and  to  bring  up;  to  lead  unto  the 
gates  of  hell ,  and  to  bring  back  again.* 

This  is  all  that  I  shall  say  about  this  in¬ 
tricate  point;  for  I  cannot  well  be  at  the 
pains  to  consider  or  examine  those  conceits, 
which  pretend  to  acquaint  us  why  and  to 
what  effect  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell. 

That  our  Lord  went  thither  to  preach 
unto,  convert,  and  redeem  from  thence,  all 
or  some  of  the  damned  souls  (for  some  say 
that  he  depopulated  and  emptied  that  region 
of  darkness ;  others  are  not  so  liberal  as  to 
free  all  thence,  but  only  the  fitter  objects 
of  compassion  and  favour ;  both  saying  that 
which  hath  very  weak  or  no  reasons  to 
maintain,  very  strong  and  plain  objections 
to  assail  it.*) 

That  he  went  to  rescue  and  conduct  into 
glory  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  and  other 
good  persons,  from  that  infernal  limbus,  in 
which  till  then  they  were  detained  (a  place 
by  no  likely  means  to  be  proved  existent 
otherwhere  than  in  the  fancy  of  its  inven¬ 
tors  ;)  or,  that  he  went  to  deliver  the  souls 
of  the  just,  and  prophets,  from  the  wicked 
jiowers  into  whose  power  they  had  fallen 
(as  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Tryphon,  p.  105.) 

That  he  went  to  affront,  triumph  over,  and 
terrify  the  powers  of  darkness  upon  their 
own  ground,  or  in  their  own  dominions.11 

These  and  the  like  conceits  seem  enough 
discountenanced  by  saying,  the  scriptures 
nowhere  plainly  declare  any  such  thing,  and 
that  therefore  they  have  no  good  ground  to 
stand  upon  (they  pretend  only  one  or  two 
difficult  and  obscure  places  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  are  capable  of 
fair  expositions  not  favourable  to  them  ;) 
whereas,  in  teaching  us  that  our  Lord 
preached  upon  earth  salvation  to  them  who 
in  this  life  should  be  converted  to  believe 
upon  him  and  obey  his  laws;  damnation 
irrecoverable  to  them  who  should  persist 
in  infidelity  and  disobedience ;  that  he  me- 

*  Wisii.  xvii.  14;  1  Sam.  ii.  C;  Dcut.  xxxii  39; 
Tob.  xiii.  2  ;  W  isd.  xvi.  13.  *  Iren.  iv.  45  ;  v. 
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rited  by  his  obedience,  and  purchased  by 
his  blood,  both  a  redemption  from  all  fu  • 
ture  distress  and  a  translation  into  bliss  ;v 
that  he  by  his  death  vanquished  all  the 
powers  of  hell,  and  triumphed  over  them 
upon  the  cross :  in  these  things  the  scrip¬ 
ture  is  very  clear  and  copious.  But  con¬ 
cerning  that  redemption  of  souls  beneath, 
that  translation  of  souls  out  of  subter¬ 
raneous  closets,  or  prisons  (as  they  call 
them),  that  local  triumph  in  the  Devil’s 
kingdom,  it  is  quite  silent,  or  very  dark  in 
expression  about  them ;  x  whence  we  may 
well  be  somewhat  backward  in  yielding 
assent  to  such  devices,  of  which,  if  any 
perhaps  should  be  true,  yet  could  not  the 
belief  thereof  be  of  necessity,  or  great  im¬ 
portance  to  us :  for  what  our  Saviour  so  did 
below  would  not  belong  to  the  salvation  of 
the  living,  which  is  abundantly  provided  for 
by  his  death  and  resurrection,  with  what 
followed  them,  nor  would  it  much  refer  to 
our  practice,  which  is  otherwise  sufficiently 
directed  and  encouraged.  So  that  we  may, 
however,  safely  be  ignorant  in  regard  to 
any  of  those  notions.  But  let  it  suffice  to 
have  discoursed  thus  far  about  this  endless 
question  ;  except  we  will  end  it  with  that 
saying  of  St.  Austin,  Melius  est  dubitare 
de  occultis,  quam  litigare  de  incertis :  or 
with  that  more  peremptory  saying  of  Cal¬ 
vin,  Atqui  stultum  et  temerarium  est  de 
rebus  incognitis  altius  inquirere ,  quam  Deus 
nobis  scire  permit  tit.* 

j&e  rose  again  from  tfje  Draft. 
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Acts  i.  3. — To  whom  also  he  showed  him¬ 
self  alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infal¬ 
lible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days, 
and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  most  proper  and  most  usual  way  of 
God,  in  confirming  any  truth  of  high  mo¬ 
ment  in  special  manner  revealed  by  him, 
is  by  lending  unto  them  whom  he  employs 
as  messengers  thereof  his  powerful  arm, 
for  the  performance  of  works  supernatural 
or  miraculous.  Of  such  works  there  is  none 
more  certainly  such,  than  raising  a  dead 
person  to  life;  the  doing  which,  upon  seve¬ 
ral  accounts,  plainly  surpasseth  the  power 
of  any  creature ;  not  only  as  exceeding  the 
ordinary  law  and  course  of  nature  estab¬ 
lished  and  upheld  by  God,  but  for  that  the 

*  Vide  Fidoi  Synibola  in  Codice  Justininn. —  Tit.  1, 
De  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  5  ;  Calv.  Inst,  iil  25,  6. 
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souls  of  men  departing  hence  do  return  into 
God’s  hand,  or  into  a  state  by  his  sentence 
determined,  whence  no  creature  is  able  to 
fetch  them  down,  or  raise  them  up ;  be¬ 
cause  also  God  hath  reserved  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  doing  this  unto  himself;  he  holding 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  the  llevelation)  the 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death;  he  having  said, 
/  am  he ,  and  there  is  no  God  beside  me ;  I 
kill ,  and  I  make  alive.* 

There  could  also  particularly  be  no  more 
proper  way  of  confirming  our  religion  to 
come  from  God,  whether  we  consider  the 
persons  whom  it  was  designed  for,  or  the 
doctrines  it  propounded.  The  Jews  were 
uncapable  of  conviction  by  any  other  way 
than  by  miracle ;  no  other  reason  would 
have  been  apprehended  by  them,  or  would 
have  had  any  force  upon  them :  The  Jews 
(saith  St.  Paul)  require  a  sign ;  and,  Except 
ye  see  signs  and  wonders ,  ye  will  not  believe , 
said  our  Saviour  to  them.b  The  Gentiles 
also  had  been  so  used  to  the  winding  off 
and  on  the  subtilties  and  the  plausibilities 
of  disputation,  that  nothing  probably  in  that 
kind  would  have  sufficed  to  persuade  them ; 
and  therefore  somewhat  miraculous  in  the 
highest  kind  might  be  needful  to  convert 
them :  also  the  most  peculiar  and  eminent 
doctrines  of  our  religion  (such  as  are,  Our 
Lord  Jesus  being  the  Messias ,  the  Son  of 
God ,  and  Saviour  of  the  world ;  the  future 
resurrection ,  general  judgment ,  and  dispen¬ 
sation  of  rewards,  answerable  to  men’s  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  life)  cannot  more  immediately 
and  directly  be  assured,  than  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  of  him  who  princi¬ 
pally  did  reveal  them. 

Wherefore  Almighty  God  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  our  religion  did  perform  this  great 
work  in  raising  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead ;  and  withal  (for  the  conviction  of  the 
world,  for  rendering  our  faith  reasonable 
and  our  infidelity  inexcusable)  he  did  take 
especial  care,  that  the  fact  should  by  very 
sufficient  testimony  be  conveyed  unto  us ; 
to  which  purpose  he  did,  as  St.  Peter  saith, 
‘T(>9^ti^oToyi7vt  predesign,  pick  out,  and  ap¬ 
point  a  competent  number  of  persons,  in 
all  respects  capable  and  fit  to  assert  it :  this 
is  that  which  St.  Luke  in  our  text  doth  in 
way  of  historical  narration  affirm.'  And 
because  the  truth  thereof  is  in  its  kind  the 
principal  argument  whereby  the  truth  of 
our  religion  in  gross  may  be  evinced,  m 
shall  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  against 
all  impressions  of  this  incredulous  (and 
therefore  impious)  age,  endeavour  by  God  8 
assistance  now  to  declare  and  maintain  it. 

*  Rev.  1.18;  Deut.  xxxii.  39 :  1  Sum  ii.  ;  Psftl- 
lxviii.  20.  b  2  Cor.  L  22;  John  iv.  48.  c  Acta  X.  II. 
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That  Jesus  truly  died,  all  the  world  could 
testify ;  no  death  was  ever  more  solemn  or 
remarkable ;  nor  do  any  adversaries  contest 
it ;  that  he  after  that  death  was  by  divine 
power  raised  again  to  life,  is  that  which  we 
believe  and  assert.  Now,  whoever  with 
reason  shall  doubt  thereof  or  deny  it,  must 
do  it  either  because  of  some  repugnance  in 
the  fact  itself,  implying  that  it  could  not 
well  be  done;  or  from  deficiency  of  the 
testimony  proving  it,  as  to  its  authors  or 
circumstances :  but  neither  of  these  excep¬ 
tions  may  reasonably  be  admitted. 

As  for  the  fact  itself,  or  the  notion  of  a 
resurrection  in  general,  there  cannot  (ad¬ 
mitting  that  which,  as  capable  of  antece- 
daneous  proof,  and  as  acknowledged  by  all 
persons  owning  any  religion,  may  be  pre¬ 
supposed,  the  power  and  providence  of 
God,  together  with  his  chief  attributes  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  incomprehensible), 
there  cannot  be  any  repugnance  therein,  or 
any  incredibility.  For  it  was  neither  in  its 
nature  impossible  to  God,  or  in  its  design 
unworthy  of  him  ;  it  contained  nothing  ap¬ 
parently  either  beyond  the  power  of  God, 
or  presumable  to  be  against  his  will. 

1 .  To  raise  a  dead  man  to  life,  is  indeed, 
we  confess  and  avow,  a  work  surpassing 
the  power  of  any  creature  not  assisted  by 
God ;  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
it  should  go  beyond  the  divine  power.  1  he 
doing  it  doth  not  involve  contradiction,  and 
is  therefore  an  object  of  power,  and  at  least 
is  achievable  by  Omnipotence:  let  the  soul 
be  what  it  will,  and  in  whatever  life  may 
be  supposed  to  consist,  nothing  can  hinder 
that  God  may  reduce  the  parts  of  a  man 
into  the  same  state  they  sometime  before 
were  in.  And  very  easily  it  is  conceivable, 
that  he  who  (according  to  the  general  no¬ 
tions  and  current  traditions  of  mankind)  did 
first  inspire  the  soul  of  man  into  his  body, 
may  reinfuse  it,  being  separated;  that  he 
who  after  death  keepeth  it  in  his  hand, 
may  thence  restore  it ;  who  also  (according 
to  histories  received  in  a.11  the  principal  re¬ 
ligions  that  have  been  in  the  world)  hath 
often  actually  performed  it.  Pliny  indeed 
doth  reckon  this  among  instances  of  things 
absolutely  impossible:  It  is  (saith  he)  a 
great  solace  of  our  imperfect  nature ,  that 
even  God  cannot  do  all  things ;  for  neither 
can  he  bring  death  upon  himself ,  if  he  would, 
nor  bestow  eternity  on  mortals ,  nor  recall 
the  dead  to  life:*  but  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  who  thought  the  soul  quite  to  perish 

*  Imperfect®  vero  in  hominc  naturic  prreclpua  so¬ 
latia  sunt,  no  Dcum  quidem  posse  omnia  ;  nam  ncque 
sibi  potest  mortem  consclscere  si  velit  (quod  noimni 
dedit  optimum  in  tantis  vita)  malls)  nec  moi  talea 
ceternitatc  donarc,  nec  rcvocarc  defunctos.  I  hn. »»  •• 
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by  death,  should  conceive  the  restitution 
thereof  impossible ;  although,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that,  his  opinion  was  not  reasonable  ; 
for  even  any  thing,  how  corruptible  soever 
by  dissolution  of  its  ingredients,  or  alter¬ 
ation  of  its  temperament,  may,  by  re-col¬ 
lecting  and  rejoining  those  ingredients,  or 
by  re-establishing  the  causes  of  such  a  tem¬ 
perament,  be  restored  (as  a  house  whose 
materials  are  dispersed  may  be  re-edified, 
or  as  a  liquor  by  a  new  fermentation  may  be 
revived ;)  which  to  effect  may  not  be  deemed 
hard  to  him  that  made  the  whole  world : 
however,  to  such  as  him  we  may  say,  as  our 
Saviour  did  to  the  Sadducees,  Ye  err,  not 
knowing  the  scriptures,  northepower  ofGod.A 
Especially  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  its  permanence 
in  a  separate  state,  and  who  admit  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  histories  among  the  Jews, 
it  is  not  only  most  evidently  possible,  but 
very  credible,  that  God  upon  any  consi¬ 
derable  occasion  should  perform  it:  with 
such  St.  Paul  might  well  thus  expostulate ; 
What  ?  doth  it  seem  incredible  to  you ,  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  ? e  to  you  that 
have  such  previous  notions  and  persuasions 
about  God’s  omnipotency  (such  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  expresseth  when  he  saith, 
Ah  Lord  God!  behold ,  thou  hast  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy  great  power  and 
stretched-out  arm,  and  there  is  nothing  too 
hard  for  thee:)  to  you  who  avow  God  to  be 
the  Father  of  spirits,  who  formeth  the  spirit 
of  man  within  him,  and  that  when  man  dieth, 
his  spirit  returneth  to  God  who  gave  it : f  to 
you  who  believe  that  our  souls  are  spiritual 
substances  like  unto  angels,  subsisting  after 
death,  and  destined  to  future  rewards:  to 
you,  in  fine,  who  may  in  your  holy  records 
find  so  many  experiments  of  this  pow'er  ex¬ 
erted  by  God  in  his  prophets  ;  such  as  that 
of  Elias’s  restoring  the  widow  of  Sarepta’s 
son ;  of  Elisha  raising  the  son  of  the  Shu- 
namite;  that  of  the  dead  man  reviving  when 
his  body  touched  the  prophet’s  bones:  to 
you  therefore  this  fact  cannot  be  in  itself 
incredible;  nor  indeed  can  it,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  suggested,  to  any  man  reasonably  seem 
impossible.® 

•2.  Nor  was  it  apparently  in  its  design 
unworthy  of  God,  or  inconsistent  with  his 
holy  will :  for  the  ends  thereof  (such  as 
were  pretended  by  the  attesters  of  it)  were, 
as  very  great  and  important,  so  most  good 
and  reasonable  ;  it  aimed  at  no  slight  or 
triHing  matter,  but  such  as  in  appearance 

*  Jcr.  xxxii.  17  ;  Matt.  xxll.  29.  e  Acts  xxvi.  8. 

'  Jer  xxxii.  17;  Zech.viii.fi;  Job  xlii.  2;  Ileb.  xii. 
9;  Num.  xvi.  22  ;  xxvii.  16;  Zech.  xii.  1  ;  Isa.  lvii. 
10;  Eccles.  xii.  1.  »  I  Rings  xvil.  21  ;  2  Kings 
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highly  concerned  the  glory  of  God,  and 
conduced  to  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  it 
professing  itself  to  be  a  credential  of  the 
greatest  embassy  that  ever  came  down  from 
heaven  to  men,  importing  the  complete  re¬ 
velation  of  God’s  will  and  procurement  of 
salvation  to  the  world;  and  did  therefore 
in  that  respect  well  become  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  to  use  it.  It  pretended 
to  confirm  a  doctrine  containing  most  true 
and  worthy  representations  of  God,  the  best 
that  could  be ;  declaring  most  gracious 
intentions  in  God  of  mercy  and  kindness 
toward  men  ;  no  less  proper  for  him  than 
grateful  and  needful  for  us;  prescribing 
most  excellent  rules  and  patterns  of  life 
(wherein  the  most  genuine  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  most  exact  justice  and  hearty  charity, 
most  strict  purity  and  sobriety,  are  pre¬ 
scribed),  yielding  the  most  effectual  helps 
to  the  practice  of  all  goodness,  and  ten¬ 
dering  the  best  encouragement  thereto; 
and  upon  this  account  therefore  also  most 
worthy  of  God.  So  that  indeed  God  could 
not  be  conceived  to  perform  such  a  miracle 
to  better  purpose,  than  for  promoting  the 
designs  it  pretendeth,  being  so  very  great, 
and  so  very  good :  it  could  not  be  impro¬ 
per  for  the  divine  power  to  be  thus  exerted 
in  favour  of  a  religion  so  apt  to  promote 
his  glory,  and  to  procure  our  benefit. 

If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  absurd  or  impro¬ 
bable  that  God  should  choose  to  perform 
this  miracle  upon  a  person  of  this  sort ;  one 
so  mean  and  obscure  in  the  state  of  his  life, 
so  wretched  and  infamous  for  the  manner 
of  his  death ;  that  God  rather  should  have 
chosen  for  the  interpreter  of  his  mind,  and 
minister  of  his  purposes,  a  personage  more 
illustrious  in  rank,  and  clear  in  repute ;  I 
answer,  first,  that  our  shallow  fancy  is  a 
bad  and  incompetent  judge  of  what  is  rea¬ 
sonable  or  absurd,  convenient  or  unfit,  in 
such  cases,  touching  the  counsels  of  God ; 
who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  whose  thoughts 
are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  ways  as  our 
ways ;  whose  folly  is  wiser  than  men  (that  is, 
whose  counsels,  however  seeming  strange 
to  our  dim  apprehensions,  do  yet  far  excel 
the  results  of  our  best  wisdom  ;h)  before 
whom,  whatever  is  high  among  men  is  abo¬ 
minable  ;  with  whom  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
is  folly ;  whos e  judgments  are  unsearchable, 
and  his  ways  are  past  finding  out ;  as  the 
holy  scriptures  teach  us  ;*  and  as  good  rea¬ 
son,  considering  the  vast  distance  between 
God  and  us,  must  acknowledge:  so  that  no 
such  appearance  of  incongruity  can  bot- 

h  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 :  Isa.  lv.  8  ;  xl.  13 ;  1  Cor.  i.  25. 

>  Luke  xvi.  15  ;  1  Cor.  i.  20  ;  Rom.  xi.  33  ;  (I’sal.  xcii. 

5  ;  xxxvi.  7 ;)  Job  xi.  7. 
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tom  a  good  exception  against  this,  or  any 
such  matter,  otherwise  well  attested.  I  say 
further,  that  God’s  choice  herein,  being 
weighed  by  a  pure  and  well-disposed  mind, 
will  appear  upon  many  accounts  full  of  ad¬ 
mirable  reason  and  wisdom ;  all  the  divine 
economy  concerning  our  Lord,  being  rightly 
apprehended,  will  soon  appear  icisdom  to 
the  perfect ,  and  will  be  justified  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  uisdom  ;j  as  that  wherein  God’s 
transcendent  go  idness,  and  perfect  justice, 
and  glorious  power,  are  with  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  displayed  ;  whereby  the  hearts  of 
men  are  most  sweetly  comforted  under  their 
sense  of  sin  and  fear  of  misery,  their  minds 
are  most  clearly  instructed  in  the  ways  of 
duty  and  happiness,  their  affections  are 
most  strongly  excited  and  encouraged  to 
the  practice  of  all  goodness :  to  such  pur¬ 
poses  (for  causes  which,  were  it  now  sea¬ 
sonable,  we  could  produce)  our  Saviour’s 
low  condition  and  hard  circumstances  did 
admirably  serve ;  and  therefore  upon  that 
score  it  could  not  be  unlikely  that  God 
should  raise  him  from  the  dead. 

3.  But  neither  (which  is  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  point)  is  the  testimony  asserting 
this  fact  anywise  defective  or  insufficient, 
but  hath  all  the  conditions  imaginably  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  most  entire  assurance  of  any 
such  matter.  The  defect  in  the  testimony, 
if  any  be,  must  arise  from  weakness  or  from 
wilftlness  in  the  witnesses  (their  want  of 
knowledge  or  mistake,  their  want  of  ho¬ 
nesty  or  their  unfaithfulness),  or  from  some 
circumstances  belonging  to  their  persons, 
or  their  testi  nony,  able  to  invalidate  their 
attestation ;  but  none  of  these  things  can 
with  reason  be  supposed;  they  were  in  all 
respects  more  than  competently  qualified 
to  attest,  and  all  considerable  circumstances 
do  assist  in  confirming  their  attestation ;  as 
by  weighing  the  considerations  following 
may  appear. 

1 .  As  for  their  number,  it  was  not  one 
or  two  persons  (although  one  or  two  ordi¬ 
narily  do  suffice  for  decision  of  the  greatest 
cases  among  men),  but  many  who  conspired 
in  asserting  it.  lie  was  (saith  St.  Paul,  one 
who  was  conversant  with  these  witnesses, 
who,  of  a  zealous  adversary  and  fierce  per¬ 
secutor  of  this  testimony,  did  become  an 
earnest  avoucher  thereof)  seen  of  Cephas , 
then  of  the  twelve :  after,  he  was  seen  of  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present .k 
And,  This  Jesus  (say  the  twelve  apostles) 
hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  all  we  are  wit¬ 
nesses  : 1  twelve  there  were  who  principally 

J  1  Cor.  ii.  G,  7,  14 ;  Matt.  xi.  19.  k  1  C'or.  xv.  5,  G. 

I  Acts  ii.  14,  32  ;  v.  52  ;  i.  22  ;  x.  39. 
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were  designed,  and  did  take  it  for  their 
especial  duty  to  attest  this  matter,  beside 
many  others,  who  in  their  order  were  able 
and  ready  to  do  it. 

2.  These  witnesses  were  no  strangers  to 
Jesus,  but  persons  by  long  conversation 
most  familiarly  acquainted  with  him ;  who 
had  (as  it  is  said,  and  as  it  was  notorious) 
been  with  him  from  the  beginning,  who  went 
out  and  in  with  him  all  the  time  (that  is,  for 
three  years’  space)  from  his  baptism  to  his 
ascension .“ 

3.  They  did  aver  themselves  to  be 

roomie  rov  Xoyot/,  or  ctlrtiKooi eyG  OF  ear- 

witnesses  of  the  matter,  as  fully  informed 
about  it  as  senses  could  make  them:  We 
cannot  but  speak  what  we  have  heard  and 
seen:  What  we  did  see  with  our  eyes,  and 
what  our  hands  did  handle  of  the  ivord  of 
life,  that  ice  report  unto  you;  so  St.  John 
(the  beloved  disciple,  who  constantly  at¬ 
tended  on  his  dear  Master)  expresseth  his 
testimony:  and,  We  have  not  followed  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 
unto  you  the  power  and  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his 
majesty ;  so  Peter  affirmeth  concerning  the 
manner  of  their  testifying  these  matters." 
They  did,  I  say,  hear  and  see  him,  and 
that  with  all  advantage  possible  or  needful, 
not  once  or  twice,  not  in  passing,  or  at  dis¬ 
tance,  not  in  way  of  glimpse  or  rumour ; 
but  often,  for  a  good  time,  thoroughly ; 
many  days  conversing  and  interchanging 
discourses  with  him;  who  (as  St.  Peter  in 
the  name  of  the  rest  saith)  did  eat  and  drink 
with  him  after  that  he  rose  from  the  dead: 
and,  To  whom  (as  St.  Luke,  their  compa¬ 
nion,  from  their  mouth  in  our  text,  saith'' 
also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  pas¬ 
sion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of 
them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God:  and,  He 
was  (saith  St.  Paul,  another  familiar  of 
theirs)  seen  many  days  of  them  which  came 
up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem ,  who 
are  his  witnesses  to  the  people.0  And  two  of 
these  witnesses,  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew, 
are  in  writings  extant  relators  of  passages 
occurring  in  their  conversation  with  him, 
very  many,  very  sensible  as  can  be. 

4.  We  may  also  consider  that  the  chief 
of  these  witnesses,  the  apostles  themselves, 
were  at  first  (as  St.  Luke  of  them  and  from 
them  confesseth)  so  far  from  being  easy  or 
credulous  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that, 
hearing  it  from  others,  who  before  had 
seen  our  Lord  risen,  they  took  it  for  a  trifle, 

m  Jotin  xv.  27  :  Acts  i.  21,  22- 

n  Luke  i.  2  ;  Acts  iv.  20  ;  I  John  i.  1  ;  2  Pet  i.  1G 
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ora  fiction,  and  gave  no  credence  thereto : 
their  words  (saith  the  text),  ifumruv  inn) 
kHoos,  did  seem  to  them  (a  toy ,  or)  an  idle 
tale ,  and  they  believed  them  not.9  Yea,  some 
of  them  would  hardly  confide  in  their  own 
eyes,  nor  would  yield  assent  unto  the  fact 
appearing  to  them,  until,  by  letting  them 
touch  him,  and  showing  them  the  marks  of 
his  crucifixion  remaining  on  his  body,  he 
demonstrated  himself  to  be  the  very  same 
person  who  had  lived  with  them  and  died 
before  them:  they  were  terrified  and  af¬ 
frighted ,  and  supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit 

_ and  while  they  yet  believed  not  for joy ,  and 

wondered ,  &c.,  are  words  in  the  history. q 

5.  Upon  these  grounds,  as  they  professed, 
they  did,  without  any  mincing,  hesitancy,  or 
reservation,  in  the  most  full,  clear,  down¬ 
right,  and  peremptory  manner,  with  firm 
confidence  and  alacrity,  concurrently  aver 
the  fact:  They  spake  the  word  of  God  with 
boldness  —  and  with  great  power  gave  the 
apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus d 

Which  things  being  weighed,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  impossible  that  the  attestors  of  this 
fact  (supposing  them  in  their  wits  and 
senses  ;  and  certainly  they  were  so,  as  pre¬ 
sently  we  shall  show,  and  as  the  thing  it¬ 
self  plainly  speaks)  could  not  be  ignorant 
therein,  or  mistaken  about  it.*  For  if  all 
the  senses  of  so  many  persons  in  a  matter 
so  grossly  sensible,  so  often,  and  for  such  a 
continuance  of  time,  can  be  distrusted;  if 
the  apostles  could  imagine  they  saw  their 
Friend  and  Master,  whom  they  so  long  had 
waited  upon,  when  they  did  not  see  him; 
that  they  heard  him  making  long  discourses 
w  ith  them,  when  they  did  not  hear  him ; 
tliat  they  did  walk,  eat,  and  drink  with 
him,  did  touch  and  feel  him,  when  there 
was  really  no  such  thing ;  what  assurance 
can  we  have  of  any  thing  most  sensible  ? 
what  testimony  can  be  of  any  validity  or 
use?  On  that  hand,  therefore,  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  impregnable,  the  witnesses  cannot 
be  accounted  ignorant  or  mistaken  in  the 
case ;  for  number,  or  for  ability,  they  can¬ 
not  be  excepted  against. 

It  must  be,  therefore,  only  their  seri¬ 
ousness,  honesty,  or  fidelity,  that  remains 
questionable  in  them ;  they  must  be  said  to 
have  wilfully  deceived  and  imposed  upon 
the  world ;  self-condemned  hypocrites,  im¬ 
pudent  liars,  and  egregious  impostors,  they 
must  have  been,  if  their  testimony  was 
false :  but  that  they  were  not  such  persons, 
that  they  could  not,  and  would  not  do  so, 
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there  are  inducements  to  believe,  as  for¬ 
cible  as  can  be  required  or  well  imagined 
in  any  such  case. 

1 .  They  were  persons  who  did  (with  de¬ 
nunciation  of  most  heavy  judgments  from 
God  on  the  contrary  practices)  preach  and 
press  constantly  and  earnestly  all  kinds  of 
goodness,  veracity,  and  sincerity,  together 
with  humility,  modesty,  ingenuity,  and 
equity,  as  main  points  of  that  religion, 
which  they  by  this  testimony  confirmed. 
All  their  discourses  plainly  breathed  a  most 
serious  and  sprightly  goodness  and  charity 
toward  men,  very  inconsistent  with  a  base 
plot  to  delude  them  ;  their  doctrine  utterly 
condemned  all  malice,  all  falsehood,  craft, 
and  hypocrisy,  detruding  into  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit  all  that  love  or  make  a  lie.  Consider 
these  sayings  and  rules  of  theirs :  As  we 
have  opportunity ,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men : 
Let  your  moderation  (or  equity)  be  known 
to  all  men:  Show  all  meekness  to  all  men: 
Laying  aside  all  malice ,  and  all  guile ,  and 
hypocrisies ,  and  envies ,  and  evil  speakings , 
as  new-born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby :  Putting 
aside  all  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with 
his  neighbour:  Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing 
ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds : 
Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding : 
however  in  malice  be  ye  children ,  but  in 
understanding  be  perfect  mend  Such  were 
their  precepts,  discountenancing  all  malice 
and  all  fraud ;  propounded  in  a  manner 
as  serious  and  grave  and  simple  as  can  be 
imagined ;  all  the  tenor  of  their  doctrine 
consenting  to  them :  wherein  also  they  ear¬ 
nestly  declare  against  and  prohibit  all  va¬ 
nity  of  mind  and  perverseness  of  humour; 
all  affectations  of  novelty  and  singularity  ; 
all  peevish  factiousness  and  turbulency; 
all  fond  credulity,  stupidity,  and  precipi¬ 
tancy  ;  all  instability  and  giddiness  of  mind; 
all  such  qualities,  which  dispose  men  w ith- 
out  most  sure  and  evident  grounds,  either 
to  introduce  or  to  embrace  any  newT  con¬ 
ceits,  practices,  or  stories:  such  was  their 
discourse,  nowise  sounding  like  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  impostors ;  deceit  could  hardly  so 
disguise  or  so  thwart  and  supplant  itself. 

2.  Their  practice  was  answerable  to  their 
doctrine,  exemplary  in  all  sorts  of  vir¬ 
tue,  goodness,  and  sincerity ;  such  indeed 
whereby  they  did  in  effect  conciliate  much 
respect  and  authority  to  their  words:  Ye 
are  witnesses  (they  could,  appealing  to  the 
observers  of  their  demeanour,  and  to  the 
all-knowing  God,  say),  and  God  also,  how 
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holily,  and  justly ,  and  unblameably  we  be¬ 
haved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe 
and,  We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things 
of  dishonesty ,  not  walking  in  craftiness ,  nor 
handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully ;  but 
by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God.u  Such  a  lively  sense  of  good¬ 
ness  shining  forth  in  a  long  course  of  prac¬ 
tice  ;  so  to  bridle  appetites,  so  to  moderate 
passions,  so  to  eschew  all  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  profit  ,  and  honour ;  to  bear  ad¬ 
versities  so  calmly  and  sweetly ;  to  express 
so  much  tender  kindness  and  meekness  to¬ 
ward  all  men  ;  to  be  continually  employed 
in  heavenly  discourses  and  pious  works; 
exhorting  men  by  word,  leading  them  by 
example,  to  all  sorts  of  goodness  indispu¬ 
tably  such :  to  live  thus,  long  and  constant¬ 
ly,  doth  nowise  suit  unto  persons  utterly 
debauched  in  mind,  and  of  a  profligate 
conscience ;  who  had  devised,  and  did  then 
earnestly  drive  on  the  propagation  of  a  vile 
cheat.  The  life,  1  say,  they  led,  w'as  not 
the  life  of  wicked  impostors,  but  worthy  of 
the  divinest  men ;  fit  to  countenance  and 
carry  on  the  best  design,  such  as  they  pre¬ 
tended  theirs  to  be. 

3.  Further,  they  were  persons  of  good 
sense;  yea,  very  wise  and  prudent:  not  in 
way  of  worldly  or  fleshly  wisdom ;  in  skill 
to  contrive  or  compass  projects  of  gain, 
honour,  or  pleasure  to  themselves:  to  the 
commendation  of  them  and  of  their  testi¬ 
mony,  they  disclaimed  being  wise  or  skil¬ 
ful  that  way;  having  no  practice  therein, 
nor  caring  for  it  (for  they  looked  not  much 
on  things  temporal  and  transitory ;  they  did 
not  mind  earthly  things;  they  had  not  their 
conversation ,  or  interest,  here,  but  above , 
as  citizens  of  another  world,  deeming  them¬ 
selves  as  but  sojourners  and  pilgrims  here ; v) 
but  endued  they  were  with  a  w  isdom,  as  in 
itself  far  more  excellent,  so  more  suitable 
to  the  persons  they  sustained ;  with  great 
perspicacity  and  sound  judgment  in  the 
matters  they  discoursed  about,  and  in  the 
affairs  they  pursued:  such  their  writings, 
according  to  acknowledgment  of  innumer¬ 
able  most  wise  and  learned  persons,  fraught 
with  admirable  wisdom  and  heavenly  phi¬ 
losophy  (rude  indeed  and  simple  in  expres¬ 
sion,  but  most  exact  and  profound  in  sense), 
do  manifest  them  to  have  been ; w  such  the 
tenor  of  their  doctrine  evidenced  them, 
shining  with  that  lustre  and  beauty,  com¬ 
pacted  with  that  strength  and  harmony, 
that  whoever  will  not  confess  it  to  have 

<  1  Thess.  ii.  10.  u  2  Cor.  ir.  2,  (i;  ii.  17  ;  Phil, 
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proceeded  from  God,  must,  upon  conside¬ 
ration,  how'ever,  allow,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  devised  by  idiots  or  mean  per¬ 
sons,  but  did  come  from  persons  of  much 
subtilty  and  great  reach:  they  must  be  no 
fools  who  could  frame  a  religion  merely  by 
its  own  plausibility,  without  any  external 
help,  able  presently  to  supplant  all  the  reli¬ 
gions  in  the  world ;  and  to  stand  durably 
firm  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  them. 
Such  also  the  notable  conduct  of  their 
great  affair  (notwithstanding  so  mighty  dis¬ 
advantages  and  difficulties),  together  with 
the  prodigious  efficacy  their  endeavours  had 
upon  men,  do  evince  them  to  have  be_en : 
they  surely  could  not  be  weak  men,  who 
in  a  plain  and  peaceable  way  confounded 
all  the  wit  and  policy,  all  the  learning  and 
eloquence,  all  the  force  and  violence  that 
withstood  them.*  Experience  did  attest 
to  the  truth  of  what  St.  Paul  saith :  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal ,  but 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  oj 
strong  holds;  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  thing  that  exalteth  itselj  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  oj 
Christ .* 

4.  So  were  they  qualified  in  their  minds  :T 
it  must  be  further  also  considered,  as  to 
their  purposes  in  this  case,  that  in  falsely 
venting  and  urging  this  testimony,  they 
could  not  have  any  design  gainful  or  be¬ 
neficial  to  themselves ;  but  must  therein  to 
no  end  be  mischievous  to  themselves  and 
others ;  abusing  others  indeed,  but  far  more 
harming  themselves ;  they  must  be  supposed 
voluntarily  to  have  embraced  all  sorts  of 
inconvenience,  and  designedly  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  miserable ;  courting  ad¬ 
versity,  choosing  naked  and  barren  evil  for 
its  own  sake  :  For  our  exhortation  was  not 
of  deceit,  nor  of  uncleanness ,  nor  in  guile : 
for  neither  at  any  time  used  we  flattering 
words,  as  ye  know,  nor  a  cloak  of  covetous¬ 
ness;  God  is  witness:  neither  of  men  sought 
we  glory.*  Profit ,  honour,  or  pleasure  (those 
baits  which  entice  men  to  do  evil,  and  set 
them  upon  wicked  attempts),  or  any  worldly 
advantage  thence  to  accrue  to  themselves, 
they  could  have  nodesign  upon ;  for  all  those 
things  wittingly  and  willingly  they  did  aban¬ 
don  ;  for  the  sake  of  this  very  testimony  in¬ 
curring  extremities  of  loss,  of  disgrace,  and 
of  pain.  They  did  plainly  foresee  what  en¬ 
tertainment  their  testimony  would  find,  and 
how  in  prosecution  thereof  they  should  be 
forced  to  endure  all  kinds  of  indignity,  of 

*  etvTO  xccrufOutrecv  /xaivo/Mivoi  xeti  ifytrrtjxcTif, 
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damage,  and  of  hardship  from  men;  that 
in  this  world  they  should  have  tribulation; 
that  men  should  deliver  them  up  to  be  af¬ 
flicted ,  and  should  kill  them;  and  that  they 
should  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  his  name's 
sake;*  their  Master  expressly  had  fore¬ 
warned  them,  that  all  who  would  live  god- 
lily  in  Christ  Jesus  (that  is,  all  professors 
of  faith  in  him,  especially  the  teachers 
thereof)  must  suffer  persecution ; b  and  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God;  that  bonds  and  imprisonments 
did  abide  them  in  every  place ; c  that  God 
had  set  forth  the  apostles  as  appointed  unto 
death ,  and  exposed  them  as  spectacles  of 
scorn  and  obloquy  to  the  world ;d  that  they 
were  called  to  suffering ,  and  appointed  to 
this  very  thing ,  as  to  their  office  and  their 
portion : c  these  were  the  rules  and  mea¬ 
sures  they  w  ent  by ;  these  the  expectations 
they  had  from  the  world :  according  unto 
which  it  did  in  effect  happen  to  them;  Even 
to  this  present  hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  are  naked ,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling- 
place;  and  labour,  working  with  our  hands: 
being  reviled ,  we  bless  ;  being  persecuted ,  we 
suffer  it ;  being  defamed ,  we  entreat :  we  are 
made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
offscouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day.1  So 
doth  St.  Paul  describe  the  apostles’  con¬ 
dition. 

5.  All  these  afflictions,  as  they  knowingly 
did  object  themselves  to  for  the  sake  of  this 
testimony,  so  they  did  endure  them  with 
contentedness  and  joy ;  when  they  had  been 
beaten,  they  departed,  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the 
name  of  Jesus ;  rejoicing  that  they  were  made 
partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings ;  deeming  it 
a  privilege  that  was  given  them,  not  only  to 
believe  in  him,  but  to  suffer  for  his  name; 
thinking  themselves  happy  in  being  re¬ 
proached  for  the  name  of  Christ;  taking 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods;  counting 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord,  for 
whom  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things. * 

6.  \\  hence  it  is  evident  enough,  that  the 
satisfaction  of  their  conscience,  and  expec- 
tation  of  future  reward  from  God  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  herein,  was  all  the 
argument  which  did  induce  them  to  under¬ 
take  this  attestation,  all  the  reason  that 
could  support  them  in  it;  neither  of  which 
could  be  consistent  w  ith  the  resolved  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  a  falsehood.  They  could 

•John  x\i.  33  ;  xv.  20 ;  xvi.  2  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  9. 
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not  indeed  but  grievously  be  tormented 
with  remorse  in  their  minds,  they  could 
not  but  dread  severe  vengeance  from  hea¬ 
ven,  had  they  been  conscious  to  themselves 
of  so  villainous  a  design  of  mocking  God 
(whose  name  and  express  command  they 
pretended,  whose  testimony  and  judgment 
they  appealed  to  in  this  affair),  and  together 
of  abusing  the  world  with  such  an  impos¬ 
ture.  Such  must  have  been  their  inward 
sense,  and  such  their  expectations,  had 
they  proceeded  with  a  guilty  conscience  in 
this  business ;  but  they  do  seriously  pro¬ 
fess  otherwise,  and  the  condition  of  things 
might  assure  us  they  were  in  good  earnest : 
Eh  muTo,  For  this  end  (saith  St.  Paul)  we 
both  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we 
trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe :h 
and,  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of 
our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation 
in  the  world: '  and,  Knowing  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  (that  is,  being  sensible  of  our  duty 
toward  God,  and  fearful  of  his  judgment, 
if  we  transgress  it),  we  persuade  men;  but 
are  made  manifest  unto  Godd  So  they  de¬ 
clare  what  principle  it  was  that  moved  them 
to  this  practice ;  and  the  hope  encouraging 
them  in  it  they  often  express :  Lf  (said  they) 
we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  be  glorified 
together  with  him:  and,  We  always  bear 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be  made  ma¬ 
nifest  in  our  body :  and,  It  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing,  if  we  are  dead  with  him ,  we  shall  also 
live  with  him;  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall 
also  reign  with  him ;  if  we  deny  him,  he  also 
will  deny  us:  and,  I  have  fought  a  good fight , 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day* 
So  they  profess  concerning  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  their  maintaining  this  testimony 
(and  the  points  connected  therewith)  with 
so  great  present  inconvenience  to  them¬ 
selves:  and  the  state  of  things  rendereth 
their  profession  most  credible ;  for  they 
appear  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  those  in¬ 
conveniences,  nor  so  fond  as  to  like  them 
for  themselves,  or  upon  no  considerable 
account ;  they  confess,  that  they  should  be 
very  stupid  and  senseless  people,  if  they 
had  incurred  and  underwent  all  this  to  no 
purpose,  or  without  hope  of  good  recom¬ 
pense  for  it  after  this  life:  If  Christ  be  not 

■>  Acts  iv.  19  ;  v.  29  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  2  ;  2  Cor.  ix. 
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risen  (saith  St.  Paul)  then  is  our  preaching 
vain ,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain;  yea ,  and 
we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God ,  that  he 
raised  up  Christ ;  —  then  we  have  only  hope 
in  this  life  ;  and,  if  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  mi¬ 
serable.1 

7.  And  how  indeed  is  it  conceivable,  that 
such  persons  should  be  so  bewitched  with 
so  passionate  an  affection,  or  so  mighty  a 
respect,  toward  a  poor  dead  man  (one  who 
was  born  so  obscurely,  who  lived  so  poorly, 
who  died  so  miserably  and  infamously,  as 
a  malefactor ;  who  indeed  so  died  to  their 
knowledge  most  deservedly,  supposing  they 
did  know  their  testimony  to  be  false;  one 
who  never  was  capable  to  oblige  them,  or 
to  recompense  them  for  their  actings  and 
sufferings  in  any  valuable  measure),  that 
merely  for  his  sake,  or  rather  not  for  his 
sake,  but  only  for  a  smoke  of  vain  opinion 
about  him  (which  could  nowise  profit  either 
him  or  them),  they  should  with  an  inflex¬ 
ible  obstinacy  defy  all  the  world;  expose 
themselves  to  all  the  persecutions  of  the 
world,  and  to  all  the  damnations  of  hell. 
St.  Paul  surely  had  another  opinion  of  Je¬ 
sus,  when  he  said,  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation , 
or  distress ,  or  persecution ,  or  famine ,  or 
nakedness ,  or  peril,  or  sword? — Nay ,  in  all 
these  things  we  arc  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us  ;  for  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  that  neither  death ,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  creature ,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord Could  they, 
think  we,  speak  thus,  who  knew  Jesus  to  be 
a  wicked  deceiver,  worthily  hated  of  God 
and  men?  No  assuredly;  their  speech  and 
behaviour  do  palpably  show  that  therefore 
they  did  bear  so  vehement  an  affection,  and 
so  high  a  respect  toward  Jesus,  because,  as 
with  their  mouths  they  openly  professed, 
so  they  were  in  their  hearts  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  most 
dear  unto  him ;  who  died  for  their  sake ;  ” 
who  was  to  their  knowledge  raised  again  ; 
who  also,  according  to  his  promises,  would 
recompense  their  faithful  adherence  to  him 
with  eternal  joy  and  bliss. 

8.  Again ,  we  may  consider  these  witnesses 
to  have  of  themselves  been  persons  very 
unlikely  to  devise  such  a  plot,  very  unfit  to 
undertake  it,  very  unable  to  manage  and 
carry  it  through:0  persons  they  were  of  no 
reputation  for  birth,  for  wealth,  for  any 

i  1  Cor.  XV.  14,  15,  19.  30,  31.  m  Horn.  viii.  35,  &c. 
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worldly  interest;  persons  of  no  education, 
no  improvement,  no  endowments  of  mind 
(natural  or  artificial)  anywise  considerable : 
they  were,  as  to  condition  and  manner  of 
life,  fishermen,  publicans,  and  mechanics;* 
as  to  abilities  of  mind,  they  were  (as  they 
report  themselves)  *«i  l^iarai, 

illiterate  and  simple :  they  were  also  men 
of  no  great  natural  spirit  or  courage,  but 
rather  irresolute  and  timorous,  as  their  de¬ 
serting  their  Master,  their  renouncing  him, 
their  Hying  and  sculking,  reported  by  them¬ 
selves  , declare  :p  the  base,  or  ignoble,  the 
despicable,  or  abject,  the  weak,  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world,  they  did  style  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  in  that  no  adversary  will,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  contradict  them.'1  And  is  it  possible, 
that  a  few  (in  this  respect  I  mean  very  few) 
persons  thus  conditioned  and  qualified, 
should  have  the  wit  to  contrive,  or  the 
courage  to  maintain,  a  forgery  of  such 
importance  ?  What  hope  they  could  frame 
to  themselves  of  any  success  therein,  upon 
so  extreme  disadvantages,  is  to  any  man 
very  obvious,  f  No  kind  of  friends  in  all 
the  world  could  they  imagine  ready  to  back 
them,  or  yield  them  any  encouragement; 
but  heaven,  hell,  and  earth,  they  had  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  all  to  be  combined  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  them  and  their  design :  they  had 
all  reason  to  fear  that  God  himself  would 
cross  them,  and  blast  their  wicked  endea¬ 
vours  to  propagate  the  belief  of  such  a  lie, 
which  most  profanely  they  dared  to  father 
on  him,  and  to  vent  in  his  name.  They 
could  not  hope  the  father  of  lies  himself, 
or  any  powers  of  darkness,  would  be  fa¬ 
vourable  or  helpful  to  them,  whose  interest 
they  so  manifestly  impugned ;  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  doctrine,  whether  true  or  false, 
could  not  but  much  prejudice  their  king¬ 
dom  ;  as  in  effect  we  see  that  it  did  in  a 
manner  quite  subvert  it :  they  were  sure 
among  men  to  encounter  the  most  potent 
and  most  earnest  adversaries  that  could  be ; 
all  the  grandees  of  the  world,  both  political 
and  religious,  deeply  concerned  in  honour 
and  interest  to  labour  with  all  their  power 
the  detection  of  their  cheat,  and  overthrow 
of  their  design :  whence  it  must  be  a  bold¬ 
ness  more  than  human,  more  than  gigantic, 
that  could  bear  up  against  all  these  adver¬ 
saries,  if  their  testimony  was  in  their  con¬ 
science  false.  Against  all  these  oppositions 
and  disadvantages,  what  could  those  poor 

*  Owte  y'a.o  Xoyuv  &c.— Clirys.  torn.  v.  Or,  G4. 

_ T/w  Uxfpv.trxvrK  ;  t&>  xxXa.uo>  xxi  ru  uyxitr 

%  rvj  tr/jLiXr,  xoci  to»  &C. — Ibid.  „  , 

f  ovx  itv  ootvs  tir'Xie’t  xoci  rxrtivoif  rAutroti  rt 
toiovtcv  irriiXOi  rrort,  trXy,v  ti  UAt  'niio&xi  ri{  aitrouf  Qotir,  xui 
tra^a-T ccsiiv,  &c.— Ibid.  in  lSabylam. 

r  Acts  iv.  13;  Matt.  xxvi.  56;  Jolin  xx.  19._ 

M  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28;  itrr^dtxivxtrxivri,  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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men  have  to  confide  in,  beside  the  natural 
prevalence  of  truth,  and  divine  assistance 
thereto ;  being  in  their  hearts  assured  of 
the  former,  and  therefore  greatly  hoping 
for  the  latter  ? 

9.  And  how  indeed  could  such  a  cheat, 

contrived  and  conducted  by  so  (to  human 
esteem)  weak  and  silly  a  knot  of  people, 
so  easily  prosper,  and  obtain  so  wonderful 
a  progress,  so  as  presently  to  induce  very 
many  persons,  , u.u^x'Si;  v^ict’-ukotui  (my¬ 
riads  of  believers,  as  it  is  Acts  xxi.20),  many 
of  them  considerable  (even  ie^av, 

a  great  crowd  or  company  of  priests ,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  Acts),  to  embrace  it,  together 
with  all  the  crosses  and  damages  attending 
it  ? r  so  as  to  escape  all  inquisition  about 
it,  and  overbear  all  persecution  against  it, 
being  neither  convincible  by  proof,  nor 
controllable  by  force ;  but  in  despite  of  all 
assaults  holding  its  ground,  and  running 
forward  with  huge  success  ;  according  to 
that  in  the  Acts,  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God  and  prevailed. s 

10.  The  matter  of  their  testimony  (if  we 
consider  that  as  we  should  do)  and  its  drift 
were  very  implausible,  such  as  no  impostors 
Mould  be  likely  to  forge,  and  no  hearers, 
M  ithout  great  evidence  of  truth,  M  ould  be 
ready  to  admit.  It  Mas  no  fine  story,  apt  to 
please  the  lusts,  to  flatter  the  humours,  or 
to  gratify  the  fancies  of  men  ;  but  rather 
very  distasteful  to  flesh  and  blood  (whose 
inclinations  it  mainly  thwarted),  likely  to 
offend  the  ears  of  all  men  M  ho  should  hear 
it ;  apt  to  raise  fierce  anger  and  indigna¬ 
tion  in  JeM’s,  great  contempt  and  scorn  in 
Gentiles  tonard  it.*  The  Jews,  to  whom  it 
Mas  first  addressed,  it  did  plainly  charge 
with  heinous  iniquity  and  impiety  in  cruelly 
murdering  a  Person  most  innocent,  most 
excellent  in  virtue  and  dignity,  most  dear 
to  God;  it  withal  defeated  their  longings 
for  a  gaudy  Messias,  who  should  restore 
and  rear  them  into  a  lofty  state  of  tempo¬ 
ral  prosperity,  substituting  in  the  room  a 
spiritual  King,  with  overtures  of  felicity  in¬ 
visible  and  future,  little  suiting  their  gross 
conceit  and  carnal  gust  of  things  ;  it  also 
imported  the  abrogation  of  those  ritual  laws, 
and  revolution  of  those  special  privileges, 
M-herein  they  did  so  please  and  pride  them¬ 
selves;  it  opened  the  enclosures  of  God's 
favour  and  grace,  making  them  common  to 

•  Ti  hi  vi •»  at'-Tol  Xiyetrte  ihexeup  a»  Cvett  mCetvei  ; 
&c.-Chry8.  in  I  Cor.  Or.  v. 

Si  rem  credibilem  civdicierunt,  rid  cant  quam  sint 
stolidi  qui  non  credunt :  hi  autem  re.s  incrcdiliilis  cre¬ 
dit*  cst,  etiam  boc  utique  inert  dibile  eM,  sic  credit  um 
esse  quod  inerr dibile  est,  \c  —slug.de  Cicitate  Dei, 
xxii.  5;  vide  Chrys.  tom.  vi.  Or.  61. 

r  Acta  vi.  7.  ^  2  Thesa.  iii.  1  ;  Acts  xix.  20  ; 

▼i.  7  ;  xii.  20  ;  xxtu  grew  by  main  force. 
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all  people ;  it  crossed  their  secular  interests 
of  emolument  and  honour  annexed  to  the 
present  outward  frame  of  religion,  which  it 
dissolved  ;  *  it  menaced  severe  vengeance 
and  horrible  desolation  to  their  nation  and 
city :  and  was  such  a  report  likely  to  be 
entertained  by  them  otherwise  than  with 
displeasure  and  detestation?  Neither  unto 
the  Gentiles  was  it  likely  to  be  acceptable ; 
for  it  did  also  subvert  all  the  religion  es¬ 
tablished  among  them  by  law  and  custom, 
destroying  consequently  all  the  interests  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  upholding 
thereof ;  such  as  those  who  made  that  fa¬ 
mous  uproar,  crying  out,  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians : u  it  seemed  to  thwart  the 
common  maxims  of  policy,  and  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence  ;  it  could  not  but  appear, 
to  men  prepossessed  with  admiration  of 
secular  wealth,  power,  and  glory,  a  story 
most  ridiculously  extravagant,  that  so  piti¬ 
ful  and  wretched  a  person,  as  Jesus  seemed 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  to  have  been,  should 
in  this  miraculous  M  ay  be  declared  the  Son 
of  God  and  Lord  of  all  things,  author  of 
life  and  salvation  to  all  men,  sovereign  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  worship  and  obedience :  such  a 
story,  therefore,  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
men  in  their  senses  should  conspire  to  forge, 
should  offer  to  obtrude  on  the  world,  so 
uncapable  of  it,  so  averse  from  embracing 
it;  and  being  such,  it  were  strange  that  by 
a  general  repulse  it  should  not  presently 
be  stifled  and  quelled.f 

11.  One  would  indeed  think  that  this 
report,  had  it  been  false,  might  easily  have 
been  disproved  and  quashed :  they  M  ho  M-ere 
mightily  concerned,  and  aseagerly  disposed 
to  confute  it,  wanted  no  means  of  doing  it: 
they  M  ere  not  surprised  in  the  matter  ;v  but 
M-ere  forewarned  of  it,  and  did  forbode  it 
coming;  they  were  not  drowsy  or  neglect¬ 
ful,  but  very  apprehensive,  careful  and  cau¬ 
tious  in  preventing  it,  that  it  should  not  be 
produced,  or,  being  so,  that  it  might  be 
defeated ;  for  to  this  purpose  they  caused 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  to  be  sealed  up, 
and  guarded  by  soldiers  ;w  that  being  mas¬ 
ters  of  his  body,  they  might  by  exhibiting 
it  disprove  any  report  that  should  be  made 
about  his  resurrection:  they  had  full  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  the  matter  to  the 
bottom  ;  it  being  fresh,  and  presently  dj- 

t  Ei  yct{  zeti  r*»*  v»ecyuMTn\>  tttpipixt-rot*  —  foot?  iitrt 
•mi;  txivet  ToectCret,  rt« fjti.^iet,  xou  rv.f  eixoi/fx.  nr,;,  l»- 

ts.v,  ar ocvr,;  vry  uc qm^av,  ei  hietviff’roCa’t  ro'if  y%yi>r,u  - 
y.tu  veXXot  cvTfisf  u$etffet)n9‘TM;  xeu  a»';tra <rrw,',  r.e 
#*  vet*cc  rr,»  *,►  fMt,  ri  v^atyfjtetrtf.  Ill  at  rot /**>*$,  /aits 
uat-'je. a;  a-licvt rTct,(  retsTtov  •x4'*'  vatu t*j>  a»  v.m* 

ih-zetro  — Chrys.  tom.  v.  Or.  64. 

"Ttf  eisrx;  ieu/At.nu  r£t  ixeuowmf  x;  -l/iXeTf 

fjxtfft  virnvreti  ti {i  v*oty,uMT**  rotet/rxt Ibid. 

*  Vide  Act*  .\xii.  21,  22.  r  Acts  v.  28. 

°  Acts  xix.  28,  31.  *  Matt.  x*»ii.  64. 
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vulged  after  its  being  reported  done ;  they 
having  also  all  the  power  and  authority  on 
their  side,  in  furtherance  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  business:  we  may  accordingly 
suppose  them  very  zealous,  diligent,  and 
active  in  thoroughly  sifting  it,  and  striving 
to  detect  the  falsehood  therein:  they  did 
so  certainly ;  and  thereto  they  added  strict 
prohibitions,  fierce  menaces,  and  bloody 
persecutions  toward  the  suppression  there¬ 
of;  yet  could  they  not  with  all  their  in¬ 
dustry  confute  it,  nor  by  all  their  fury  quell 
it;*  Why?  because  it  was  not  confutable; 
because  truth,  prosecuted  with  vigorous  in¬ 
tegrity  and  constancy,  or  rather  supported 
by  divine  protection  and  blessing,  is  invin¬ 
cible.  Put  case  there  were  now  the  like 
fact  by  so  many  people  reported  done  with¬ 
in  these  two  months,  wherein  the  church 
and  state  were  in  like  manner  exceedingly 
concerned,  and  should  therefore  employ  all 
their  power  and  care  to  discover  the  truth, 
one  would  think  it  impossible,  that,  were 
it  an  imposture,  it  should  escape  detection, 
and  being  soon,  with  the  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  men ,  quite  blown  away  and  exploded : 
this  is  the  fate  of  all  falsehood,  standing 
merely  upon  its  own  legs,  and  not  propped 
bv  worldly  power;  but  truth,  as  in  the 
present  case,  is  able  to  subsist  by  its  own 
strength,  especially  Heaven  being  con¬ 
cerned  to  aid  it.* 

12.  As  also  this  testimony  had  no  power 
to  sustain  it,  so  it  used  no  sleight  to  convey 
itself  into  the  persuasions  of  men:  it  did 
not  creep  in  dark  corners,  it  did  not  grow 
by  clandestine  whispers,  it  craved  no  blind 
faith  of  men ;  but  with  a  barefaced  confi¬ 
dence  it  openly  proclaimed  itselt,  appealing 
to  the  common  sense  of  men,  and  provoking 
the  world  to  examine  it;  daring  all  adver¬ 
saries  here  to  confront  it,  defying  all  the 
powers  beneath  to  withstand  it ;  claiming 
only  the  patronage  of  heaven  to  maintain 
it. * 

13.  Furthermore,  the  thing  itself,  had  it 
been  counterfeit,  w'as  in  all  probability  apt 
to  fall  of  itself;  the  witnesses  clashing  to¬ 
gether,  or  relenting  for  their  crime.  '1  hat 
advice  of  Gamaliel  had  much  reason  in  it ; 
Refrain  (said  he)  from  those  men ,  and  let 
them  alone ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought  ;* 
ir.cira,,  it  will  of  itself  be  dissolved  or  de¬ 
stroyed:  for  how  indeed  could  it  be,  that 
among  so  many  confederates  in  a  juggle, 

♦  Ouhtutait  ya-i  iurai  pcyfiunt  x  t*{  iXrflliat  irxyt, 
i).Xcr.  xi'v  fiofcv;  ij;*]T«t/5  ffpl*>UVTOCri  alTr.t,  ouftotcv  ovx 

wfatgtrui,  UXXa  hi  KurSt  jS*  ttrn(Mitu  ir 

tojv  $&ib$0TiQ0t  xat  «at  kviiff’i,  &C.  Cnry8.  tom. 

t.  Or.  64. 

*  Acts  iv.  17,  19  :  v.  29.  '  1  Thess.  v.  21. 

'  Acts  v.  39. 
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not  one,  either  checked  by  conscience,  or 
daunted  by  hazards,  or  wearied  and  worn 
out  by  sufferings,  should  flinch  and  fall  off, 
so  as  to  detect  the  plot,  disavow  his  fault, 
and  retire  from  persecution,  but  that  each 
one  should  persist  stedfast  in  so  high  a 
strain  of  vile  dissimulation  ?  If  one  had 
fallen  off,  he  had  certainly  spoiled  all  the 
plot,  opened  all  men’s  eyes,  and  prevented 
the  faith  of  any  one  person  to  the  story : 
and  what  cement  could  firmly  combine  such 
a  pack  of  men  to  God,  and  to  all  the  w  orld, 
that  they  should  continue  invincibly  stiff  in 
their  faith  to  one  another,  and  constantly 
true  to  so  vain  a  design,  good  to  no  man, 
worst  to  themselves?  that,  Isay,  twelve 
such  persons,  every  one  for  a  long  time, 
during  their  whole  life,  should  persevere 
immoveable  in  so  extravagant  a  resolution 
of  lying,  so  as  by  no  regrets  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  from  within,  no  threats,  no  perils,  no 
troubles  or  pains  from  without,  to  be  ever 
driven  out  of  it,  but  should  die  with  it  in 
their  mouths,  yea,  rejoice  and  glory  in 
dying  for  it ;  should  dying  carry  it  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  dare  with  it  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  his  judgment,  is  exceedingly  strange 
and  incredible :  it  must  therefore  surely  be 
truth  alone  that  could  set  them  on  this  de¬ 
sign,  and  could  uphold  them  steady  in  it ; 
so  unanimous  a  consent,  so  clear  a  confi¬ 
dence,  so  firm  a  resolution,  so  insuperable 
a  constancy  and  patience,  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  truth  could  inspire  men  with,  no- 
thing  but  a  perfectly  good  conscience  could 
sustain.  Possible  it  is,  that  in  matters  of 
speculation  and  subtilty,  men  upon  slender 
grounds  may  be  peremptorily  opinionative, 
and  desperately  pertinacious  (this  experi¬ 
ence  showeth :)  but  in  a  matter  of  this  na¬ 
ture  (a  matter  of  plain  fact  and  gross  sense) 
none  can  well  be  imagined  (none  especially 
so  qualified,  in  such  circumstances,  to  such 
purposes  can  be  imagined)  to  be  so  wretch¬ 
edly  stupid,  or  desperately  obstinate. 

14.  He,  then,  who  doubts  of  the  sincerity 
of  these  witnesses,  or  rejects  their  testimo¬ 
ny  as  incredible,  must  instead  ot  it  admit 
of  divers  stranger  incredibilities;*  refusing 
his  faith  to  one  fact,  devious  from  the  na¬ 
tural  course  of  things,  but  very  feasible  to 
God;  he  must  thence  allow  it  to  many 
others,  repugnant  to  the  nature  ot  man, 
and  to  the  course  of  human  things ;  per¬ 
formed  without  God,  yea  against  him.  Is 
it  credible,  that  persons  otherwise  through 
all  their  lives  strictly  blameless  and  rigidly 
virtuous  (even  in  the  more  heavenly  parts 
of  goodness,  in  humanity,  meekness,  peace¬ 
ableness,  humility,  and  patience),  should, 
*  Aug.  dc  Civ.  D.  xxii.  5. 
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against  clearest  dictates  of  conscience,  pe¬ 
remptorily  and  perseveringly  commit  so 
palpable  villainy,  as  to  broach  and  pro¬ 
pagate  such  an  imposture  ;  that  they,  all 
whose  demeanours  and  discourses  evidently 
did  tend  to  the  advancement  of  God's  glory, 
and  promoting  goodness,  should  so  in  their 
hearts  utterly  defy  God  and  detest  good¬ 
ness  ;  or  that  persons  in  a  strain  incompa¬ 
rably  solemn  and  serious  should  so  plainly 
teach,  so  strongly  press,  so  otherwise  uni¬ 
formly  practise  highest  good-will  and  be¬ 
neficence  toward  all  men,  while  they  were 
with  all  their  mind  and  might  striving  to 
gull  and  abuse  men?  Is  it  conceivable, 
that  men,  otherwise  in  all  their  actions  so 
wise  and  well  advised  (able  to  manage  and 
to  perform  so  great  matters),  should  so 
zealously  drive  on  a  most  vain  and  sense¬ 
less  project,  with  more  unwearied  industry 
labouring  to  maintain  and  disperse  a  lie, 
than  any  men  beside  did  ever  strive  in  be¬ 
half  of  truth?  Is  it  not  marvellous,  that 
men  in  all  respects  so  impotent,  without 
any  arms  or  aids,  should  adventure  on  so 
high  an  enterprise,  should  with  so  happy 
success  achieve  it?  that  naked  weakness 
should  boldly  assault,  and  thoroughly  over¬ 
power,  the  greatest  might;  pure  simpli¬ 
city  should  contest  with  and  baffle  sharpest 
wit,  subtlest  policy,  and  deepest  learning? 
that  rude  speech  (void  of  strength  or  or¬ 
nament)  should  effectually  persuade  an  un¬ 
couth  and  unpleasant  tale,  against  all  the 
finest  and  strongest  rhetoric  in  the  world  ? 
Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  crew  of  vile  and 
base  persons  should  so  inseparably  be 
linked  together  with  no  other  bands  than 
deceit  and  dishonesty ;  no  truth,  no  virtue, 
no  common  interest  helping  to  combine  or 
contain  them  together  ?  It  is  to  be  believed, 
that  men  of  sense  should  gratis ,  for  no 
considerable  end  or  advantage,  voluntarily 
embrace  and  patiently  endure  all  that  is 
distasteful  to  human  nature,  freely  exposing 
themselves,  they  knew  not  why,  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  story,  to  the  fury  of  earth  and 
flames  of  hell ;  eagerly  sacrificing  their  for¬ 
tunes,  credits,  lives,  and  souls  themselves, 
to  the  ghost  of  a  forlorn  wretch  and  infa¬ 
mous  caitiff?  Is  it  not,  in  fine,  prodigious 
that  so  implausible  a  falsehood  upon  all 
greatest  disadvantages  should  encounter, 
vanquish,  and  triumph  over  truth?  These 
are  incredibilities  indeed,  able  to  choke  any 
man’s  faith :  yet  he  that  rejects  this  testi¬ 
mony  must  swallow  and  digest  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  others  like  them  of  as  hard 
concoction. 

15.  To  these  things  we  may  add,  that  God 
himself  did  signally  countenance  and  ratify 


this  testimony ;  not  only  by  conferring  on 
the  avowers  thereof  extraordinary  graces 
(invincible  courage,  irresistible  wisdom, 
indefatigable  industry,  inflexible  constancy 
and  patience ;  admirable  self-denial,  meek¬ 
ness,  charity,  temperance,  and  all  virtues 
in  an  eminent  degree),  not  only  further  by 
a  wonderful  success  and  blessing  bestowed 
upon  their  endeavours ;  but  by  enduing 
them  with  supernatural  gifts,  and  enabling 
them  to  perform  miraculous  works  openly 
and  frequently:  So  that  hy  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  many  wonders  and  signs  were 
done  among  the  people ,  the  Lord  giving 
testimony  unto  the  word  of  his  grace ,  and 
granting  signs  and  wonders  to  he  done  hy 
their  hands;  so  that  with  great  power  gave 
the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  great  grace  was  upon 
them  all; b  (that  is,  there  was  a  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  divine  favour  toward  them, 
and  of  the  divine  operation  in  and  by  them.) 
Yielding  which  kind  of  attestation  was  the 
ancient  and  usual  method  of  God  in  au¬ 
thorizing  his  messengers,  and  approving 
the  declaration  of  his  mind  by  them  (the 
seal,  as  it  were,  put  to  the  letters  creden¬ 
tial  from  heaven ;)  nor  could  God  afford 
more  convincing  signs  than  these  of  his 
approbation  to  any  person  or  design :  that 
God  did  thus  irvuitn/iu^rvoiiv  attest ,  as  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  speaketh,c  together 
with  these  witnesses,  if  the  apostolical  his¬ 
tory  (bearing  in  it  all  the  characters  of  a 
simple,  faithful,  and  upright  narration)  did 
not  relate ;  yet  the  effect  of  this  testimony, 
so  speedily  and  easily  prevailing  every 
where,  would  render  it  highly  probable, 
since  in  likelihood,  no  human  endeavour, 
without  divine  assistance,  could  accomplish 
a  business  so  great  and  difficult:  if  they 
did  no  miracles,  touto  fi'tyi irron  (rrpuov,  this, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  was  the  greatest 
miracle  that  could  he,  that  such  a  testimony 
should  without  any  miracle  prevail.* 

16.  Now  for  conclusion,  all  these  things 
being  considered,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  this  testimony  is  above  all  exception ; 
that  no  matter  of  fact  ever  had,  or  well 
could  have  in  any  considerable  respect,  a 
more  valid  and  certain  proof :  the  greatest 
affairs  in  the  world  (concerning  the  rights 
and  reputations,  the  estates  and  the  lives 
of  men)  are  decided  by  testimonies  in  all 
regards  less  weighty;  so  that  to  refuse  it, 

*  * A'Ur.x****  7*?  attdfi&rivx*  TorecZra. 

nori. — Chrys  in  Act  i.  3 ;  vide  in  1  Cor.  Or.  5. 

Si  per  apostolos — ista  miracula  facta  esse  non  crc- 
dunt,  hoc  nobis  unum  grande  miraculum  est,  quod  ea 
ttrrarum  orbis  sine  ullis  miraculis  credidit — Auff.de 
Civ.  D.  xxii.  6. 
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is  in  effect  to  decline  all  proof  by  testimony, 
to  renounce  all  certainty  in  human  affairs, 
to  remove  the  grounds  of  proceeding  se¬ 
curely  in  any  business,  or  administration 
of  justice  ;  to  impeach  all  history  of  fabu¬ 
lousness,  to  charge  all  mankind  with  in¬ 
sufficiency,  or  extreme  infidelity,  (for  il 
these  persons  were  not  able,  or  not  honest 
enough,  what  men  can  ever  be  supposed 
such ;  who  can  by  greater  arguments  as¬ 
sure  their  ability,  or  their  integrity  in  re¬ 
porting  any  thing  ?)  to  thrust  God  himself 
away  from  bearing  credible  attestation  in 
any  case  (for  in  what  case  did  he  ever  or 
can  he  be  conceived  to  yield  an  attestation 
more  full  or  plain,  than  he  did  in  this .' 
what  further  can  he  perform  needful  to 
convince  men  endued  with  any  competency 
of  reason  and  ingenuity,  or  to  distinguish 
them  from  men  of  contrary  disposition, 
unreasonably  and  unworthily  incredulous ) 
in  fine,  to  distrust  this  testimony  is  there¬ 
fore  in  effect  to  embrace  the  vanity  of  the 
most  wanton  or  wicked  sceptic. 

The  use  of  all  is  in  short  this,  that  we 
should  heartily  thank  God  for  so  clear  and 
strong  an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  our 
faith ; d  that  we  therefore  firmly  embrace 
it,  and  steadily  persevere  therein;  that  we 
obey  it,  and  bear  fruits  worthy  thereof  in 
our  practice ;  that  so  doing  we  may  obtain 
the  blissful  rewards  which  upon  those  terms 
it  propoundeth  and  promiseth :  that  we  may 
all  so  do,  God  of  his  mercy  grant,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  for  ever 
be  all  glory  and  praise. 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus ,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep ,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant ,  make  us  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will ,  working  in 
us  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight , 
through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.*  Amen. 


Cfg  IfjtvlJ  Dan  t)f  r esc  again,  $rr. 

SERMON  XXX. 

Luke  xxiv.  46. — And  he  said  unto  them , 
Thus  it  is  written;  and  thus  it  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer ,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
the  third  day. 

The  words  of  men  leaving  this  world  (as 
proceeding  from  a  depth  of  serious  con¬ 
cernedness,  and  influenced  by  a  special  pro¬ 
vidence)  are  usually  attended  with  great 
regard,  and  a  kind*  of  veneration:  these 
are  such,  even  the  words  of  our  departing 
4  Licb.  x.  23;  iv.  I  I.  *  Hcb.  xifl.  20,  21. 
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Lord:  the  which,  therefore,  deserve  and 
demand  our  best  consideration. 

They  respect  two  points  of  grand  im¬ 
portance,  the  passion  and  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord ;  of  which  I  shall  only  now 
consider  the  latter,  as  being  most  agree¬ 
able  to  the  present  season :  and  whereas 
there  be  divers  particulars  observable  in 
them,  I  shall  confine  my  Discourse  to  one, 
being  the  main  point ;  couched  in  those 
words,  thus  it  behoved;  which  import  the 
needfulness  and  expediency  of  our  Lord’s  re¬ 
surrection  :  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  first 
to  declare  the  truth,  then  to  show  the  use¬ 
fulness  by  a  practical  application  thereof. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  needful  and  expedient 
upon  several  good  accounts. 

1.  It  was  needful  to  illustrate  the  vera¬ 
city,  wisdom,  and  providence  of  God,  by 
making  good  what  he  had  signified  in  the 
ancient  scriptures  concerning  it ;  either  in 
mystical  adumbrations,  or  by  express  pre¬ 
dictions  ;  understood  according  to  those  in¬ 
fallible  expositions,  which  the  apostles  did 
receive  from  the  instruction  of  our  Lord, 
or  from  illumination  of  that  Spirit  which 
dictated  the  scriptures:  the  particular  in¬ 
stances,  as  being  obvious,  and  requiring 
large  discourse,  1  now  forbear  to  mention. 

‘2.  It  was  needful  in  congruity  to  other 
events  foretold,  and  in  order  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  those  designs  which  our  Lord 
was  to  manage:  the  whole  economy  and 
harmony  of  the  evangelical  dispensation, 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  prophets,  doth 
require  it:  it  was,  according  to  their  pre¬ 
dictions,  designed  that  Christ  should  erect 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  nd  administer  it  for 
ever,  with  perfect  equity,  in  great  peace 
and  prosperity ;  that  he  should  in  our  be¬ 
half  achieve  glorious  exploits,  subduing  all 
the  adversaries  of  our  salvation  (sin,  death, 
and  hell;)  that  he  should  establish  a  new 
covenant,  upon  better  promises,  of  another 
eternal  most  happy  life,  assuring  to  the 
embracers  thereof  an  entire  reconciliation 
and  acceptance  with  God  ;  that  he  should 
convert  the  world  to  faith  in  God,  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  his  will :  in  execution  of  these 
purposes,  it  was  declared  that  he  should 
undergo  suffering,  and  be  put  to  death  in 
a  most  disgraceful  and  painful  manner ;  it 
consequently  must  be  supposed,  that  from 
such  a  death  he  should  conspicuously  and 
wonderfully  be  restored  to  life  ;  how  other¬ 
wise  could  it  appear,  that  he  did  reign  in 
glory,  that  he  had  obtained  those  great  vic¬ 
tories,  that  lie  had  vanquished  death,  that 
the  former  curses  were  voided,  God  ap¬ 
peased,  and  mankind  restored  to  favour  by 
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him?  Had  the  grave  swallowed  him  up, 
had  God  left  his  soul  in  hell ,  had  he  rested 
under  the  dominion  of  common  mortality, 
had  after  his  dismal  passion  no  evidence 
of  special  favour  toward  him  shone  forth  ; 
what  ground  had  there  been  to  believe 
those  great  things  ?  who  would  have  been 
persuaded  of  them?  The  scripture,  there¬ 
fore,  which  foretelletli  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord ,  arid  the  glories  following  them  ;  which 
sarth,  that  having  drunk  of  the  brook  in  the 
way ,  he  should  lift  up  Ids  head;  that  when 
he  had  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ,  he 
should  prolong  his  days ,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  should  prosper  in  his  hand;  that  be¬ 
cause  he  had  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death , 
God  would  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
great ,  and  he  should  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong ;  that  unto  him  whom  man  despised , 
to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorred ,  kings 
should  look  and  arise ,  princes  should  wor¬ 
ship ;a  the  scripture,  Isay,  foretelling  these 
events,  doth  consequentially  imply  the  need¬ 
fulness  of  his  resurrection. 

3.  It  was  requisite  in  itself ;  or  in  respect 
to  the  many  great  ends  for  which  it  serv- 
eth,  and  the  excellent  fruits  which  it  is  apt 
to  produce:  as  will  appear  by  reflecting 
on  those  which  are  suggested  in  the  New 
Testament. 

I  pass  by  its  particular  usefulness  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  Lord’s  apostles  and  disciples ; 
its  serving  to  reinforce  their  faith,  and  rear 
their  hopes,  being  staggered  by  his  passion ; 
to  comfort  them  in  those  sorrowful  appre¬ 
hensions  and  despondencies  of  heart,  which 
arose  from  the  frightful  events  befalling 
him  ;  to  enlighten  their  minds  by  more  per¬ 
fect  instruction,  removing  their  ignorance, 
and  reforming  their  mistakes  concerning 
him  and  the  things  of  his  kingdom;  to 
furnish  them  with  instructions  and  orders 
requisite  for  managing  the  employments 
committed  to  them ;  to  arm  them  by  con¬ 
solatory  discourses  and  gracious  promises 
of  support  against  the  difficulties,  hazards, 
and  troubles  they  were  to  encounter  in  the 
profession  and  propagation  of  his  doctrine ; 
in  line,  by  all  his  admirable  deportment 
with  them,  and  his  miraculous  departure 
from  them,  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith, 
and  encourage  them  in  their  duty:  these 
particular  uses,  I  say,  we  shall  pass  over, 
insisting  only  upon  those  more  common 
ends  and  effects  in  which  ourselves  and 
all  Christians  are  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerned. 

4.  A  general  end  of  it  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  corroboration  of  faith  in  us  con- 

*  ]  Pet.  I.  11  ;  I.uke  xxiv.  26  ;  F»a).  ex.  7  :  Ian.  liii. 
10.  12;  xli:t.  7- 
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cerning  all  the  doctrines  of  our  religion ; 
for  that  by  it  the  truth  of  all  our  Lord’s 
declarations  concerning  his  own  person, 
his  offices,  his  power,  his  precepts  and  his 
promises  (to  the  highest  pitch  of  conviction 
and  satisfaction),  was  assured ;  it  being 
hardly  possible  that  any  miracle  could  be 
greater  in  itself  for  confirmation  of  the 
whole,  or  more  proper  for  ascertaining  the 
parts  of  our  religion.*  But  more  particu- 
larly ; 

5.  First,  From  it  the  dignity  of  our  Lord’s 
person,  and  his  especial  dearness  to  God 
(to  the  voidance  of  all  exceptions  and  sur¬ 
mises  against  him),  did  appear. 

If  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  parent¬ 
age,  if  the  low  garb  and  dim  lustre  of  his 
life,  if  the  bitter  pains  and  shameful  dis¬ 
graces  of  his  death  (however  accompanied 
with  rare  qualities  shining  in  him,  and 
wonderful  deeds  achieved  by  him),  in  per¬ 
sons  standing  at  distance,  casting  superficial 
glances  on  things,  and  judging  by  external 
appearances,  might  breed  disadvantageous 
apprehensions  or  suspicions  concerning  him, 
whether  he  were  indeed,  as  he  pretended, 
the  Son  of  God,  designed  by  him  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  Lord  of  all 
things, h  the  Judge  of  the  world;  the  won¬ 
derful  power  and  signal  favour  of  God  de¬ 
monstrated  in  his  resurrection,  served  to 
discuss  those  mists,  and  to  correct  such 
mistakes,  evincing  those  temporary  depres¬ 
sions  to  have  been  only  dispensations  pre¬ 
paratory  toward  his  greater  exaltation  in 
dignity  and  apparent  favour  with  God;  for 
though  (saith  St.  Paul)  he  was  crucified  out 
of  weakness ,  yet  he  liveth  by  the  power  of 
God  ;c  that  is,  although  in  his  sufferings 
the  infirmity  of  our  nature  assumed  by  him 
was  discovered,  yet  by  his  recovering  life 
the  divine  power  attending  him  was  emi¬ 
nently  declared  ;  it  was  indeed  an  excessive 
grandeur  of  power ,  an  energy  of  the  might 
of  strength  which  God  did  exert  in  the 
raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead,] d  as  the 
apostle  laboureth  to  express  the  unexpres- 
sible  eminency  of  this  miracle ;  and  being 
so  high  an  instance  of  power,  it  was  con¬ 
sequently  a  special  mark  of  favour  ;  God 
not  being  lavish  of  such  miracles,  or  wont 
to  stretch  forth  his  arm  in  behalf  of  any 
person  to  whom  he  doth  not  bear  extraor¬ 
dinary  regard :  the  which  consequence  also, 
by  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  and  na¬ 
ture  of  this  event,  will  further  appear. 

He  was  persecuted  and  put  to  death  as 

*  M ttXurrct  ra>r un — rr,u.t to*  Ixetvif  xcti  rou(  u*oti(r%ci>- 
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a  notorious  malefactor,  and  an  enemy  to 
God,  to  true  religion,  to  the  common  peace, 
to  goodness ;  and  his  being  delivered  up  to 
suffer  was  an  enforcement  of  that  pretence ; 
for  his  adversaries  thence  did  argue,  that 
God  had  disavowed  and  deserted  him ;  they 
insulted  over  him,  as  one  in  a  forlorn  con¬ 
dition,  esteeming  him ,  as  the  prophets  fore¬ 
told,  stricken ,  smitten  of  God ,  and  afflicted  ;e 
but  God  thus,  by  his  own  hand,  undoing 
what  they  had  done  against  him,  did  plainly 
confute  their  reasonings ;  did  evidence  their 
accusations  to  be  false,  and  their  surmises 
vain ;  did,  in  opposition  to  their  sugges¬ 
tions,  approve  him  a  friend  and  favourite 
of  God,  a  patron  of  truth,  a  maintainer  of 
piety  and  peace ;  one  meriting,  because  ob¬ 
taining,  the  singular  countenance  and  suc¬ 
cour  of  God. 

And  if  yielding  our  Lord  over  to  death 
(which  being  a  total  incapacity  of  enjoyiug 
any  good,  doth  signify  an  extremely  bad 
state)  might  imply  God’s  displeasure  or 
disregard  toward  him  (as  indeed  it  did  in 
a  sort,  he  standing  in  our  room  to  undergo 
the  inflictions  of  Divine  wrath  and  justice ;) 
then,  answerablv,  restoring  him  to  life 
(which,  as  the  foundation  of  ertjoying  any 
good,  doth  represent  the  best  condition) 
must  demonstrate  a  singular  tenderness  of 
affection,  with  a  full  approbation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  performances:  this  indeed 
far  more  pregnantly  doth  argue  favour, 
than  that  could  imply  displeasure ;  for  that 
may  happen  to  the  best  men  upon  other 
grounds,  this  can  bear  no  other  than  a  fa¬ 
vourable  interpretation. 

Further,  to  give  life  doth  ground  that 
relation  which  is  deepest  in  nature,  and 
importeth  most  affection;  whence,  in  the 
holy  style,  to  raise  up  to  life,  is  termed  to 
beget;’ and  the  regeneration  is  put  for  the 
resurrection  ;  so  that  it  being  a  paternal  act, 
signifieth  a  paternal  regard;  and  thence 
perhaps  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  our  Lord 
was  declared  or  defined  to  be  the  Son  of 
God ,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  deadd 

G.  Secondly,  by  our  Lord’s  resurrection 
we  may  be  assured  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  his  undertakings  for  us:  for  considering 
it  we  may  not  doubt  of  God’s  being  re¬ 
conciled  to  us,  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
our  sins  and  acceptance  of  our  persons,  of 
receiving  all  helps  conducible  to  our  sanc¬ 
tification,  of  attaining  final  happiness,  in 
case  we  are  not  on  our  parts  deficient ;  all 
those  benefits  by  our  Lord’s  resurrection, 
as  a  certain  seal,  being  ratified  to  us,  and 
in  a  manner  conferred  on  us. 

•  Isa  liii.  4  ;  PsaJ.  lxxi.  11  ;  xxii.  8. 
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As  God,  in  the  death  of  our  Lord,  did 
manifest  his  wrath  toward  us,  and  execute 
his  justice  upon  us ;  so  in  raising  him  thence 
correspondently  God  did  express  himself 
appeased,  and  his  law  to  be  satisfied ;  as 
we  in  his  suffering  were  punished  (the  ini¬ 
quity  of  us  all  being  laid  upon  him*)  so  in 
his  resurrection  we  were  acquitted  and  re¬ 
stored  to  grace ;  as  Christ  did  merit  the 
remission  of  our  sins  and  the  acceptance  of 
our  persons  by  his  passion,  so  God  did  con¬ 
sign  them  to  us  in  his  resurrection ;  it  being 
that  formal  act  of  grace,  whereby,  having 
sustained  the  brunt  of  God’s  displeasure, 
he  was  solemnly  reinstated  in  favour,  and 
we  representatively,  or  virtually,  in  him ;  so 
that  (supposing  our  due  qualifications,  and 
the  performances  requisite  on  our  parts)  we 
thence  become  completely  justified,  having 
not  only  a  just  title  to  what  justification 
doth  import,  but  a  real  instatement  there¬ 
in,  confirmed  by.  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour;  whence  he  was  (saith  St.  Paul) 
delivered  for  our  offences ,  and  raised  again 
for  our  justification ;  and,  Who  then  (saith 
the  same  apostle)  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect  t  It  is  God  that  jus- 
tifieth ;  who  is  he  that  condemncth  ?  It  is 
Christ  that  died ,  yea  rather ,  that  is  risen 
again:h  our  justification  and  absolution  are, 
ye  see,  rather  ascribed  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  than  to  his  death;  for  that  in¬ 
deed  his  death  was  the  ground  of  bestowing 
them,  but  his  resurrection  did  accomplish 
the  collation  of  them ;  for  since  (doth  the 
apostle  argue)  God  hath  acknowledged  sa¬ 
tisfaction  done  to  his  justice  by  discharging 
our  surety  from  restraint  and  from  all  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution ;  since  in  a  manner  so 
notorious  God  hath  declared  his  favour 
toward  our  proxy;  what  pretence  can  be 
alleged  against  us,  what  suspicion  of  dis¬ 
pleasure  can  remain?  Had  Christ  only  died, 
we  should  not  have  been  condemned,  our 
punishment  being  already  undergone ;  yet 
had  we  not  been  fully  discharged,  without 
that  express  warrant  and  acquittance  which 
his  rising  doth  imply :  so  again  may  St.  Paul 
be  understood  to  intimate,  when  he  saith, 
If  Christ  be  not  raised ,  your  faith  is  vain ;  ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins : 1  death  (or  that  obliga¬ 
tion  to  die,  to  which  we  did  all  for  our  trans¬ 
gressions  stand  devoted)  was  condemned , 
and  judicially  abolished ,  by  his  death;  but 
it  was  executed  and  expunged  in  his  re¬ 
surrection  ;  in  which  trampling  thereon  he 
crushed  it  to  nothing :  wherefore  therein 
mankind  revived,  and  received  the  gift  of 
immortality ;  that  being  a  clear  pledge  and 

•  Isa.  liii.  6.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  17. 
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full  security,  that  as  in  Adam  all  die ,  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  he  made  alive :  He  (saith 
SE  Chrysostom)  by  his  resurrection  dissolved 
the  tyranny  of  death,  and  with  himself  raised 
up  the  whole  world;*  By  the  pledge  of  his 
resurrection  (saith  St.  Ambrose)  he  loosed 
the  bands  of  hell;]  Thereby  (saith  St.  Leo) 
death  received  its  destruction ,  and  life  its 
beginning. >  1  Therein  not  only  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  was  raised,  but  the  mystical 
body  also,  each  member  of  his  church  was 
restored  to  life,  being  throughly  rescued 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  state  of  immortality;  so  that 
God  (saith  St.  Paul)  hath  quickened  us  to¬ 
gether  with  Christ ,  and  raised  us  together , 
and  made  us  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ  Jesus  A 

Hence  in  our  baptism  (wherein  justifica¬ 
tion  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  are  exhibited 
to  us)  as  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ  are 
symbolically  undergone  by  us ;  so  therein 
also  we  do  interpretatively  rise  with  him ; 
Being  (saith  St.  Paul)  buried  with  Christ 
in  baptism ,  in  it  we  are  also  raised  together 
with  him;  and,  Baptism  (St.  Peter  telleth 
us ,  being  the  antitype  of  the  passage  through 
the  flood)  doth  save  us  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ ,'  presented  therein. 

It  also  ministereth  hopes  of  spiritual  aid, 
sufficient  for  the  sanctification  of  our  hearts 
and  lives  ;  for  that  he  who  raised  our  Lord 
from  a  natural  death,  thence  doth  appear 
both  able  and  willing  to  raise  us  from  a 
spiritual  death,  or  from  that  mortal  slumber 
in  trespasses  and  sins  in  which  naturally  we 
do  lie  buried,  to  walk  in  that  newness  of  life 
to  which  the  gospel  calleth  us  ;  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which,  God  (saith  St.  Peter)  having 
raised  his  Son  Jesus ,  sent  him  to  bless  us,  in 
turning  every  one  of  us  from  his  iniquities. m 

The  same  consequently  is  a  sure  earnest 
of  our  salvation ;  for,  If  (saith  St.  Paul) 
when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much  more , 
being  reconciled ,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
life." 

7.  Thirdly,  by  our  Lord’s  resurrection, 
the  verity  of  his  doctrines  and  the  validity 
of  his  promises  concerning  the  future  state 
of  men  are  demonstrated,  in  a  way  most 
cogent  and  most  pertinent :  any  miracle, 

•  Atet  ty,(  atcurrao’ la*  rot/  Octtotrcu  xttri'kutrx. 
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notoriously  true,  doth  indeed  suffice  to  con¬ 
firm  any  point  of  good  doctrine ;°  but  a 
miracle  in  kind,  or  involving  the  matter 
contested,  hath  a  peculiar  efficacy  to  that 
purpose :  so  did  our  Lord’s  resurrection, 
in  way  of  palpable  instance,  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  evidence  to  sense,  directly  prove  the 
possibility  of  our  resurrection,  together 
with  all  points  of  doctrine  coherent  there¬ 
to  ;  (the  substantial  distinction  of  our  soul 
from  the  body,  its  separate  existence  after 
the  dissolution,  and  consequently  its  im¬ 
mortal  nature,  God’s  wise  and  just  provi¬ 
dence  over  human  affairs  in  this  state,  the 
scrutiny  and  judgment  of  our  actions  here¬ 
after,  with  dispensation  of  recompenses  an¬ 
swerable  ;)  those  fundamental  ingredients 
of  all  religion,  most  powerful  incentives 
to  virtue,  and  most  effectual  discourage¬ 
ments  from  vice ;  the  which  (before  much 
liable  to  doubt  and  dispute,  little  seen  in 
the  darkness  of  natural  reason,  and  greatly 
clouded  in  the  uncertainty  of  common  tra¬ 
dition),  as  our  Lord  by  his  doctrine  first 
brought  into  clear  light, p  so  by  his  resur¬ 
rection  he  fully  did  show  that  light  to  be 
sincere  and  certain.  Infinitely  weak  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  were  all  the  arguments  which 
the  most  careful  speculation  could  produce, 
for  asserting  those  important  verities,  in 
comparison  to  that  one  sensible  experi¬ 
ment  attesting  to  them :  for  if  our  Lord, 
a  man  as  ourselves,  did  arise  from  the  dead 
(his  soul,  which  from  the  cross  descended 
into  the  invisible  mansions,  returning  into 
his  body),  then  evidently  our  souls  are  dis¬ 
tinct  from  our  bodies,  and  capable  of  sub¬ 
sistence  by  themselves  ;  then  are  they  apt 
to  exist  perpetually ;  then  may  they  be  put 
to  render  an  account  for  what  is  acted 
here,  and  accordingly  may  be  dealt  with. 
Hence  may  we  see,  that  St.  Paul  discoursed 
reasonably,  when  he  told  the  Athenians, 
that,  Now  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained, 
rtffriv  n>  iraffiv,  exhibiting  an  argument 

most  persuasive  to  all ,  having  raised  him 
from  the  dead  ;q  that  St.  Peter  also  might 
aver,  that  God  hath  regenerated  us  to  u 
lively  hope  of  an  incorruptible  inheritance, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  us,  by  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.* 

Particularly  the  resurrection  of  our  bo¬ 
dies,  restoring  our  perfect  manhood  to  us 
(a  point  wholly  new  to  the  world,  which 
no  religion  had  embraced,  no  reason  could 
descry),  was  hereby  so  exemplified,  that 
considering  it,  we  can  hardly  be  tempted 
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to  doubt  of  what  the  gospel  ttacbeth  about 

the  dead,  and  v*  first-fruits  of  them  winch 
uleri'.  as  our  forerunner,  and  the  Captain 
of  life;  we,  *>  -  -a  c-i-  l«-i,  in  our  r.  ue  remk 
and  >eu>.  r..  _»  ...  ..-.ztT  s  nr  of  :  ’it  n  sur- 
reitior.. 1  as  serving  under  his  command  sod 
conduct.  in  resemblance  and  conformity 
to  him,  shall  follow  :  sc.  that.  If  the  Spirit 
of  him  that  reined  up  Jesus  from  tine  dead 
dsoellet  i;  in  us.  be  that  raised  up  Jt  sols  from 
tM  dead  :.i,  ...  els.  emit  hem  our  mtortai  bo¬ 
dies  by  his  Sririt  that  dioeuet.it  in  us;  that. 
If  toe  have  been  pointed  with  him  in  the 
likeness  of  hi*  death,  we  shall  also  grow  up 
in  the  Skeness  of  his  r,  surreciiem ;  that.  .4* 
ine  have  b.m  lhj  unapt  of  the  eart-Uy  man. 
so  we  shall  el’so  hear  tne  image  of  tU  hea¬ 
ven!  v  ;  so  that  God.  wiio  raised  oar  Lord, 
shad  also  rcrise  us  bp  his  power;  for  we 
cannot  but  allow  that  consoquence  to  be 
reasonable,  which  St.  Paul  doth  imply, 
when  be  saith.  If  sot  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  attain,  evert  so  them  also  which 
sleept  throve h  Jens  will  God  bring  with 
him.  reducin':  them  into  a  state  conform¬ 
able  to  his.  by  reunion  of  their  body  and 
soul.1 

s.  r.trrthlr  it  was  a  designed  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  that  he 
ttiMvt'T  should  accuire  a  just  dominion  over 
us;  for  to  this  end  suit)  St.  Paul)  Christ 
both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he 
might  be  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
brine “  iy  the  obedience  of  his  death  be 
aid  earn  that  domin') •  >d.  as  a  worthy  recom¬ 
pense  thereof ;  He  did  bp  his  blood  purchase 
us  to  be  his  subjects  and  servants:*  but 
freon  his  res  urroctioa  he  began  to  possess 
that  reward,  and  to  enjoy  his  purchase ;  it 
being  the  first  step  of  nis  advancement  to 
that  tv.tm]  dim'.rv  and  prt-enan  nee  over  all 
flesh;  to  which,  in  regard  to  his  sufferings. 
God  did  exalt  aim;  concerning  which,  be¬ 
fore  his  ascension,  be  said  to  his  disciples. 
AU power  is  given  me  in  heaven  and  earth;'* 
on  so  mane  great  accounts  was  our  Lord's 
resurrection  behoovefcl;  so  that  it  is  no 
v  onder  if  God  took  such  especial  care  t  o 
assure  its  truth,  and  recommend  hs  belief 
to  us;  aj*p  ■intine'  so  many  choice  pers  ons 
by  thtir  tesamomy  to  assert  and  inculcate 
ft;  to  do  so.  t*eu»g  often  expressed  a  main 
nan  and  peculiar  design  of  the  office  apos- 

•  Creduutet  rtsturri-ctiulitnii  Oiirlsti.  is  iwsTram 
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toiical.1  Nor  is  it  strange,  that  to  the 
hearty  belief  and  ingenuous  profession  of 
this  one  article  (it  enfolding  or  inferring 
the  truth  of  ail  other  Christian  doctrines), 
salvation  is  annexed,  according  to  that  as- 
serrion  of  St.  Paul;  The  righteousness  of 
faith  saith  thus  (or  this  is  the  purport  of 
the  Cliristian  institution  that  if  thou  shall 
confess  with  thp  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  end 
shalt  believe  in  thp  heart  that  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shall  be  saved J 
Nor  is  it  much  that  a  consideration  of  this 
point  should  be  so  continually  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  ancient  Christians,  that 
whenever  thev  did  meet,  they  should  be 
readv  to  salute  one  another  with  a  X  .m; 

Christ  is  risen;  it  importing  so  great 
benefits,  and  producing  >o  excellent  fruits; 
in  regard  whereto  St-  Paul  expressed  his 
sci  ardent  desire  and  high  est  eem  of  knowing 
Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection ,*  as 
the  most  valuable  of  ail  knowledges;  which 
having  in  Mime  measure  declared,  1  came 
now  briefly  to  apply.  * 

1.  First,  then,  the  consideration  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  should  strengthen  our 
faith  an  d  quicken  our  hope  ia  God.  causing 
us  firmlv  to  believe  his  word,  and  confi¬ 
dently  to  relv  upon  his  promises,  especi¬ 
al]  v  those  winch  concern  our  future  state. 
God  leaving  thereby,  as  by  a  most  sensible 
pro l if,  against  ail  objections  of  our  feeble 
reason,  demonstrated  himself  able,  as  by  a 
most  sure  pledge  be  declared  himself  will¬ 
ing.  to  bestow  upon  us  a  happy  iiumorta- 
lit  v  in  gracious  reward  of  our  obetueuce  : 
fur  seeing  br  so  illustrious  an  instance  God 
hath  manifested  that  be  is  thoroughly  re- 
condkable  to  sinners,  that  he  bountifully 
reward eth  obedience,  that  death  and  hell 
are  vincible,  what  reason  can  we  have  to 
distrust  his  fi  delity,  to  doubt  of  his  power, 
or  to  despair  of  his  mercy  :  Surely  he  that 
was  so  faithful  in  raising  our  Lord  from 
the  grave,  so  notably  rew  urding  his  obedi¬ 
ence  and  patience  (in  advancing  liitn  to  su¬ 
preme  dignity  and  glory  at  Lis  right  hand  ), 
will  not  fail  also  to  confer  on  us  (walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  piety  )  the  promised 
inheritance  of  everlasting  lue  and  bliss,  tne 
never-fading  crown  of  righteousness  and 
glory.  Surely,  by  this  noble  experiment 
we  are  dearlv  informed,  and  should  be 
fullv  persuaded,  that  nothing  can  destroy 
us.  nothing  can  Latin  us,  nothing  can  se¬ 
parate  us  from  our  God  and  our  happi¬ 
ness  ;  that  no  force,  no  fraud,  no  spite  of 
men,  or  rage  of  hell,  can  finally  prevail 
against  us:  what,  then,  reasonably  can  be 
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dreadful  or  discouraging  to  us,  what  should 
be  able  to  drive  us  into  distrust  or  despair? 

2.  This  point  affordeth  matter  of  great 
joy,  and  an  obligation  thereto.  If  the  news 
of  our  Saviour’s  first  birth  were  (as  an 
angel  called  them)  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  people ,*  how  much  more  may  the 
news  concerning  this  second  nativity  of 
him  be  hugely  gladsome!  for  in  that  birth 
he  did  but  assume  our  flesh ;  in  this  he  did 
advance  it:  then  he  began  to  sustain  our 
infirmities ;  now  he  surmounted  them :  by 
his  incarnation  he  became  subject  to  death  ;b 
bv  his  resurrection,  death  was  subdued  to 
him :  at  that  he  entered  into  the  field,  and 
set  upon  the  bloody  conflict  with  our  foes ; 
in  this  he  returned  a  triumphant  conque¬ 
ror,  having  utterly  vanquished  and  quelled 
them:  the  fury  of  the  world,  the  malice 
of  hell,  the  tyranny  of  sin,  the  empire  of 
death,  all  of  them  combined  to  render  us 
miserable,  he  did  in  his  resurrection  per¬ 
fectly  triumph  over:  and  doth  it  not  then 
become  us  to  attend  his  glorious  victories 
with  our  joyful  gratulations?  is  it  not  ex- 
tremelv  comfortable  to  behold  our  gallant 
champion  (the  only  champion  of  our  life  and 
welfare),  after  all  the  cruel  blows  which 
the  infernal  powers  laid  on  him.  after  all 
the  ghastly  wounds  which  human  madness 
did  inflict,  after  he  had  passed  through  the 
scorching  flames  of  divine  wrath  and  jus¬ 
tice,  after  he  had  felt  the  sorest  pangs  of 
death,  perfectly  recovered  from  all  those 
distresses :  standing  upright,  and  tramp¬ 
ling  on  the  necks  of  his  proud  enemies  ?  * 
Are  not  most  sprightful  expressions  of  gra¬ 
titude,  are  not  most  cheerful  acclamations 
of  praise,  due  from  us  to  the  invincible 
Captain  of  our  salvation  t  Shall  we  not 
with  great  alacrity  of  mind  contemplate  the 
happy  success  of  that  mighty  enterprise, 
wherein  no  less  our  welfare  than  his  glory 
was  concerned?  Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to 
con-ider  ourselves  so  exempted  from  that 
fatal  doom,  to  which  all  the  human  race  was 
sentenced ;  to  see  life  and  immortality  so 
springing  forth  upon  us ;  to  view  ourselves, 
the  children  of  dust  and  corruption,  from 
hence  in  age  and  dignity  so  nigh  equalled 
to  the  first-born  sons  of  the  creation? 

It  is  said  of  the  first  disciples,  that  al¬ 
though  they  saw  and  felt  our  Lord  risen, 
yet  Jar  joy  they  could  not  believe  it;c  so  in¬ 
credibly  good  was  the  news  to  them ;  ex- 
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cess  of  love  and  delight  choked,  or  rather 
suspended  their  faith :  f  we  cannot  be  such 
infidels  from  surprise;  but  let  us  be  as 
faithful  in  our  joy. 

3.  Great  consolation  surely  it  ought  to 
breed  in  us.  to  consider,  that  by  this  event 
our  redemption  is  completed,  and  we  be¬ 
come  entirely  capable  of  salvation ;  that  in 
it  a  full  discharge  is  exhibited  from  the 
guilt  and  from  the  punishment  of  all  our 
sins  whereof  we  do  truly  repent ;  that  God's 
justice  appeareth  satisfied,  and  his  anger 
pacified;  that  ins  countenance  shineth  out 
clearlv  with  favour  and  mercy  toward  us ; 
that  our  condemnation  is  reversed,  our 
ransom  is  accepted,  our  shackles  are  loosed, 
and  our  prison  set  open ;  so  that  with  full 
liberty,  security;  and  hope,  we  may  walk 
forward  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  to¬ 
ward  our  better  country,  the  region  of  eter¬ 
nal  felicity.  Further, 

4.  This  consideration  should  be  a  for¬ 
cible  engagement  upon  us  to  obedience  and 
a  holy  life?  Our  Lord  did  by  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  gain  a  dominion  over  us,  unto  which 
if  we  do  not  submit,  we  shall  be  very  in¬ 
jurious  and  wicked;  unto  which  if  we  do 
not  correspond  by  all  humble  observance, 
we  shall  be  verv  ungrateful  and  undutitul : 
He  teas  raised  to  bless  us.  in  turning  every 
one  of  us  from  our  iniquities;  and  no  less 
unhappy  than  unworthy  we  shall  be.  if 
we  defeat  that  gracious  purpose:  it  is 
the  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  happy 
fruits  and  benefits  of  his  resurrection,  that 
we  should  ourselves  rise  with  him  unto 
righteousness  and  newness  of  life ; d  by  not 
complving  therewith,  we  shall  render  his 
resurrection  unprofitable  to  us,  becoming 
unworthy  and  uncapabie  of  any  good  ad¬ 
vantage  thereby.  Awake  (saith  the  apostle) 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead , 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  life;*  to  aw  ake 
from  our  spiritual  slumber,  to  arise  trorn 
dead  works,  are  the  terms  on  which  Christ 
doth  offer  that  eternal  happy  life :  tor  as 
the  pains  aud  ignominies  ot  his  death  w  ill 
nowise  avail  those  who  are  not  conjcrmuble 
to  his  death ,  in  dying  to  sin  and  mortifying 
their  lusts ;  so  will  not  they  be  concerned 
in  the  jovs  and  glories  of  his  resurrection, 
who  are  not  planted  in  the  likeness  thereoj 
bv  renovation  of  their  minds  and  reforma¬ 
tion  of  their  lives ;  for  as  he  died,  so  he  was 
also  raised  for  us.  that  we  should  not  hence¬ 
forth  live  to  ourselves,  but  unto  him  who  died 
and  rose  again  j'or  us  :f  our  sins  did  slay 
him ;  it  must  be  our  repentance  that  re- 
viveth  him  to  us,  our  obedience  that  inaketh 

t  Quod  credunt  t&rdius.  non  est  pertidix,  sed  anio- 
ris.  —  Chryt.  Some  SI. 
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him  to  live  in  our  behalf ;  for  Christ  is  not 
in  effect  risen  to  impenitent  people :  as 
they  continue  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
as  they  lie  buried  in  corruption  of  heart 
and  life,  so  their  condemnation  abideth ,  and 
death  retaineth  its  entire  power  over  them ; 
they  shall  not  xaTetvvav  tls  rnt  i%a*a<rTcirn, 
attain  unto  that  happy  resurrection,  where¬ 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  was  the  pledge 
and  pattern ;  so  did  our  Lord  assure  in  his 
preaching:  He  (said our  Lord)  thatbelievcth 
in  the  Son  (that  is,  who  with  a  sincere, 
strong,  and  lively  faith,  productive  of  due 
obedience,  believeth  in  him)  hath  everlast¬ 
ing  life ;  but  «  amfa Iv,  he  that  disobeyeth 
(or  with  a  practical  infidelity  disbelieveth) 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him ;  whence  we  may  well 
infer  with  St.  Paul,  Therefore,  brethren,  we 
are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the 
flesh:  for  if  we  live  after  the  flesh ,  we  shall 
die ;  but  if  through  the  Spirit  we  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  we  shall  live;g  that 
is,  assuredly  by  obeying  God’s  will  we  shall 
obtain,  by  disobedience  we  must  forfeit,  all 
the  benefits  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection. 

5.  Lastly, The  contemplation  of  this  point 
should  elevate  our  thoughts  and  affections 
unto  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  above  the 
sordid  pleasures,  the  failing  glories,  and 
the  unstable  possessions  of  this  world ;  for 
him  we  should  follow  whithersoever  hegoeth ; 
rising  with  him,  not  only  from  all  sinful 
desires,  but  from  all  inferior  concernments, 
soaring  after  him  in  the  contemplations  of 
our  mind  and  affections  of  our  heart;  that 
although  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  in  the 
body,  we  may  be  present  with  him  in  spirit, 
having  our  conversation  in  heaven,  and  our 
heart  there,  where  our  treasure  is;b  for  if 
our  souls  do  still  grovel  on  the  earth,  if 
they  be  closely  affixed  to  worldly  interests, 
deeply  immersed  in  sensual  delights,  ut¬ 
terly  enslaved  to  corruption,  we  do  not  par¬ 
take  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  being  quite 
severed  from  his  living  body,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  in  vast  distance  from  him :  1  shall 
therefore  conclude,  recommending  that  ad¬ 
monition  of  St.  Paul :  If  ye  then  be  risen 
with  Christ ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  God:  set  your  affections  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  on  the  earth:  for  you  are  dead , 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ; 
that  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  ap¬ 
pear,  then  ye  may  also  appear  with  him  in 
glory.'  Amen. 

Aow  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
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from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in 
every  good  ivork  to  do  his  will,  working  in 
us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.)  Amen. 
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Mark  xvi.  19 _ He  was  received  up  into 

heaven ,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Our  Lord  after  his  resurrection  having 
consummated  what  was  requisite  to  be  done 
bv  him  upon  earth  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  faith  and  the  constitution  of  his  church  ; 
having  for  a  competent  time  conversed  with 
his  disciples,  enlightening  their  minds  with 
knowledge  of  the  truths  concerning  him, 
and  in  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures 
relating  to  him ;  establishing  their  faith  in 
immoveable  conviction,  inflaming  their  af¬ 
fections  by  pathetical  discourse,  comfort¬ 
ing  their  minds  with  gracious  promises 
against  tribulations  ensuing,  and  arming 
their  hearts  with  courage  and  patience 
against  all  oppositions  of  earth  and  hell ; 
directing  and  prescribing  to  them  how  they 
should  proceed  in  the  instruction  of  men, 
and  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  belief 
of  his  doctrine,  the  acceptance  of  his  over¬ 
tures,  the  observance  of  his  laws  ;  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  authority,  and  giving  them 
orders  to  attest  the  truth  concerning  him, 
to  dispense  the  grace  and  mercy  procured 
by  him,  and  to  promulgate  the  whole  will 
of  God  to  mankind;  promising  them  spi¬ 
ritual  gifts  and  aids  (both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary),  necessary  or  conducible 
either  to  the  common  edification  or  to  the 
particular  welfare  of  Christians ;  ordering 
them  to  collect  and  compact  the  society 
of  faithful  believers  in  him,  which  he  had 
purchased  with  his  blood;  in  fine,  impart¬ 
ing  to  them  his  effectual  benediction,  and 
a  promise  of  continual  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  great  and  holy  designs 
which  he  committed  to  their  management ; 
having,  Isay,  accomplished  all  these  things, 
which  St.  Mark  in  this  verse  expresseth 
briefly  by  the  words  \aktimi  avrtu, 

after  he  had  spoken  to  them  ; 1  and  which 
St.  Luke  compriseth  in  the  words  i>rnxd- 
/j.uos  auTois,  that  is,  having  imparted  to  them 
all  needful  instructions,  and  imposed  all 
fitting  commands  upon  them  ;  he  in  their 

J  Ilcb.  xiii.  20,  21.  *  Acts  i.  2. 
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presence  departed  away  into  the  possession 
of  his  glorious  state :  He  was  (saith  St. 
Mark  in  our  text)  received  up  into  heaven , 
and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Which  words  of  the  evangelist  do  con¬ 
tain  two  grand  points  of  our  faith,  The 
ascension  of  our  Lord  to  heaven ,  and  his 
session  there  at  God's  right  hand;  the 
right  understanding  and  due  consideration 
whereof  [as  it  is  now  peculiarly,  when  the 
church  recommendeth  these  points  to  be 
the  subjects  of  our  devotion  most  season¬ 
able,  so  perpetually]  is  of  great  use  for  the 
edification  of  our  souls  and  the  direction 
of  our  practice:  in  order  to  which  pur¬ 
poses,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  them, 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  them,  to  show  the 
ends  and  effects  of  them,  and  practically 
to  apply  them. 

I.  He  was  received  into  heaven:  this  is 
the  first  point,  wherein  we  may  observe 
the  act ,  and  its  term;  the  act ,  he 

was  assumed,  or  tahen  up,  saith  St.  Mark 
here;  <iv=< pitiro,  he  was  elevated,  or  carried 
up;  and  i<r»'g4n,  he  was  borne  up,  saith  St. 
Luke ;  iTo^ui-/i,  he  went  into  heaven ,b  saith 
St.  Peter :  which  phrases  do  import,  that 
he  was,  according  to  his  humanity  (or  that 
his  body  and  soul  united  together  were), 
translated  by  the  divine  power  into  heaven ; 
or  that  he  as  God  (by  the  divine  power 
immanent  in  him)  did  transfer  himself  as 
man  thither ;  so  that  he  both  was  carried 
and  did  go  with  a  proper  local  motion,  the 
term  whereof  was  heaven. 

And  what  is  meant  by  heaven ,  in  the 
proper  sense  adequate  to  this  matter,  may 
appear  from  other  places  equivalent,  by 
which  this  action,  or  the  result  thereof, 
are  expressed.  It  is  called  ascending  to  his 
Father,  and  passing  out  of  this  world  to 
his  Father  ;c  that  is,  departing  hence  into 
the  place  of  God’s  more  especial  presence 
and  residence ;  where  he,  as  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  saith,  appeareth  to  the  face 
of  God;  being  (as  St.  Peter  speaketh) 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  (that  is, 
to  the  greatest  proximity,  and  therefore 
highest  eminency,  with  God.)  It  is  termed 
being  taken  up  into  glory,  and  entering  into 
his  glory;*  that  is,  into  a  most  glorious 
place  and  state  peculiar  to  him ;  that  place 
which  St.  Peter  calleth  piyukeTg'.rr,?  So‘a, 
the  magnificent,  or  .most  excellent  glory. 
It  is  Styled  entering  tlf  to  'htutxpdm  rev  xura- 
rtTurpartt,  into  the  most  inward  part  behind 
the  veil ;  and  into  the  ayia,  the  especially 
holy  places;  that  is,  into  the  inmost  re- 

b  Luke  xxiv.  51  ;  Acts  1.9;  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  c  John 
xx.  17  ;  xiii.  1.  d  'tw^ah^r#i  roi  rtoc^rru  &iou, 
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cesses  of  glory,  inaccessible,  and  in  degree 
incommunicable,  to  any  other.'  He  is  said 
to  have  passed  through  the  heavens  (that  is, 
through  all  places  inferior  to  the  highest 
top  of  glory  and  felicity ;)  to  have  ascended 
«>ra>  raiv  ouguvwv,  over  above  all  the 
heavens;  to  have  become  higher  than  the  hea¬ 
vens /  or  advanced  above  them ;  by  which 
expressions  it  appeareth,  that  the  term  of 
our  Saviour’s  ascent,  called  heaven  here, 
was  that  place  of  all  places  in  the  universe 
of  things  in  situation  most  eminent,  in 
quality  most  holy,  in  dignity  most  excel¬ 
lent,  in  glory  most  illustrious  ;  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  God’s  temple  above,  not  made 
with  hands ;  the  most  august  chamber  of 
presence  in  the  celestial  court :  and  whereas 
there  are,  as  our  Lord  telleth  us,  many 
mansions,  or  apartments,  in  the  house  of 
God,  the  chief  and  best  of  them  our  Lord 
hath  taken  up  for  his  residence;  where¬ 
as  heaven  is  a  place  of  vast  extent,  to  the 
utmost  top  thereof  our  Lord  hath  ascend¬ 
ed,  even  into  that  uTgicimv,  inaccessible 
light  where  God  dwelleth.B 

And  there,  as  it  followeth,  he  sitteth  at 
God's  right  hand ;  the  meaning  of  which 
words  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  out ;  it 
being  obvious  and  clear,  that  the  state  of 
things  above,  in  the  other  blessed  world, 
is  in  the  scripture  represented  to  us  by 
that  similitude  which  is  most  apt  to  beget 
in  us  reverence  toward  God,  and  which 
indeed  really  doth  most  resemble  it ;  by 
the  state  of  a  king  here,  sitting  upon  his 
throne,  being  surrounded  with  personages 
of  highest  rank,  worth,  and  respect;  his 
nearest  relations,  his  dearest  favourites, 
the  chief  officers  of  his  crown,  and  mini¬ 
sters  of  his  affairs,  there  attending  upon 
him;  so  that  yet  for  distinction,  some  place 
more  eminent,  and  signally  honourable,  is 
assigned  to  that  person  to  whom  the  king 
pleaseth  to  declare  most  especial  favour 
and  regard;  the  which  place,  by  custom 
grounded  upon  obvious  reason,  hath  been 
of  old,  and  continueth  still,  determined  to 
the  next  place  at  the  right  hand ;b  (the  next 
place,  because  nearness  yieldeth  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all  kind  of  conversation  and  ad¬ 
dress  ;  at  the  right  hand,  because  that  hand 
hath  advantage  for  strength  and  activity  ac¬ 
quired  by  use,  and  therefore  hath  a  special 
aptitude  to  offer  any  thing,  or  to  receive, 
as  occasion  doth  require:)  hence,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  custom  among  those  from 
whom  the  phrase  is  taken,  when  Bathsheba, 
king  Solomon’s  mother,  did  come  unto  him, 

•  2  Pet.  i.  17  ;  Heb.  vi.  19;  ix.  12  ;  ^nXr,Xu6n>oti  roue 
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it  is  said,  The  king — sat  down  upon  his 
throne ,  and  caused  a  seat  to  he  set  for  the 
Mug's  mother;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand; ' 
thus  our  Lord,  as  man,  in  regard  to  his  per¬ 
fect  obedience  and  patience,  being  raised 
by  God  to  the  supreme  pitch  of  favour, 
honour,  and  power  with  him,  God  having 
advanced  him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour , 
to  give  repentance  unto  Israel,  and  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins;  having  superexalted  him,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  name  above  all  names, 
to  which  all  knees  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  must  bow;  having  seated 
him  in  heavenly  places  above  all  principality , 
and  authority ,  und  power,  and  dominion, 
and  name  that  is  named,  either  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come ; 
having  committed  to  him  all  authority  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth,  and  given  all  things 
into  his  hand;  having  constituted  him  heir 
of  all  things,  and  subjected  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  crowned  him  with  sovereign 
glory  and  hoiujur ;  having,  in  fine,  given 
unto  him  all  that  which  in  the  Revelation 
the  innumerable  host  of  heaven  acknow- 
ledgeth  him  worthy  of ;  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing p  that  is,  all  good  and 
excellency  conceivable  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  SO  that  yoorai  it  vaur i  vouTivut,  he 
in  all  things  becometh  to  have  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence;  God  having,  I  say,  conferred  all 
these  pre-eminences  of  dignity,  power, 
favour,  and  felicity  upon  our  Saviour,  is 
therefore  said  to  have  seated  him  at  his 
right  hand;  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  say 
the  Gospels ;  that  is,  so  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Almighty  Potentate,  that  all  power 
is  imparted  to  him  for  the  governance  and 
preservation  of  his  church;  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ,  und  at.  the 
right  hund  of  the  throne  of  Godfi  saith  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews;  that  is,  so  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Sovereign  King  of  the 
world,  that  royal  dignity  is  communicated 
to  him  ;  in  regard  to  which  all  honour  and 
worship,  all  service  and  obedience,  are  due 
to  him  from  all  creatures. 

Thus  much  plainly  the  whole  speech, 
sitting  at  Gods  right  hand,  doth  import; 
the  which  matter  is  otherwise  more  ge¬ 
nerally  and  simply  expressed  by  being  at 
God's  right  hand:  Who  (saith  St.  Peter) 
is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers 
being  made  subject  to  him:  and,  It  is  Christ 
(saith  St.  Paul)  that  died,  yea  rather ,  that 
is  risen  again,  who  is  also  at  the  right  hand 
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of  God;  sometimes  also  our  Lord  is  re¬ 
presented  standing  at  God’s  right  hand, 
as  in  the  Revelation  several  times,  and 
in  the  vision  of  St.  Stephen,  who  saw  the 
glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hund  of  God: 1  the  which  posture  doth 
then  seem  purposely  assigned  to  him  when 
he  is  represented  assisting  his  servants, 
or  in  readiness  to  achieve  some  great  work 
for  the  good  of  his  church ;  but  most  com¬ 
monly,  as  in  our  text,  it  is  called  sitting; 
the  which  word  in  ordinary  use  denoteth 
an  abode,  or  permanency  in  any  state:  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  some  peculiar  emphasis 
designed  in  attributing  to  our  Lord  that 
position ;  it  implying  the  solid  ground,  the 
firm  possession,  the  durable  continuance, 
the  undisturbed  rest  and  quiet  of  that  glo¬ 
rious  condition  wherein  he  is  instated :  the 
term  sitting  may  also  seem  to  augment  the 
main  sense  ;  for  that  sitting  is  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  posture,  and  therefore  implieth 
to  the  utmost  that  eminency  of  favour  and 
regard  which  our  Lord  enjoyeth  in  God’s 
sight.  It  may  farther  also  denote  the  na¬ 
ture,  quality,  and  design  of  our  Lord’s  pre¬ 
ferment  ;  his  being  constituted  our  ruler 
and  our  judge;  sitting  being  a  posture 
most  proper  and  peculiar  to  such  persons ; 
whence  this  expression  representeth  him 
as  seated  upon  a  throne  of  majesty,  or  upon 
a  tribunal  of  justice.* 

1  shall  only  further  observe,  that  the  at¬ 
tainment  and  settlement  of  our  Lord  in  this 
high  state  is  by  one  word  frequently  in  scrip¬ 
ture  called  his  glorification  :  The  Spirit  (it 
is  said)  was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified:  and,  When  Jesus  was  glori¬ 
fied,  then  they  remembered  that  these  things 
were  written  of  him  :  and,  The  hour  is  come 
that  the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified :  and. 
Now,  Father  (prayeth  our  Saviour),  glorify 
me  with  thee ,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was ;m  that  is,  consti¬ 
tute  me  as  mediator  in  glory  supereminent 
above  all  creatures,  accordingly  as  in  my 
divine  nature  1  was  eternally  with  thee  most 
gloriously  happy:  and.  The  God  of  your  fa¬ 
thers  (saith  St.  Peter  to  the  Jews)  hath  glo¬ 
rified  his  child  Jesus,  whom  ye  delivered  up  : 
and,  We  see  Jesus ,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of 
deuth,  crowned  with  glory  und  honour ,"  saith 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews.  So  much  for 
explication  of  these  points. 

II.  The  confirmation  of  them  may  be 

*  Sedere  judicantisest,  stare  pugnantis;  Stephanas 
ergo  in  lubore  certaniinis  positus  stanlem  vidit,  quem 
adjutorem  habuit;  sed  lninc  post  ascensionem  Mar¬ 
cus  sedere  scribit,  quia  post  ascensionis  suae  gloriam 
Judex  in  tine  videbitur. —  Leo  M. 

1  I  Pet.  iii.  22;  Rom.  viii.  34  ;  Rev.  v.  G;  xiv.  1  ; 
Acts  vii.  55,  5G.  m  John  vii.  39;  xii.  1G,  23;  xlii. 
32 ;  xvii.  1,5.  n  Acts  iii.  13;  Ueb.  ii.  9. 
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drawn  partly  from  ocular  testimony ,  partly 
from  rational  deduction ,  partly  from  their 
correspondence  to  ancient  presignijications 
and  predictions. 

The  ascension  of  our  Lord  toward  hea- 
ven  was  testified  by  the  apostles,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  thereof;  for  au-ij-j, 

they  beholding,  he  was  (saith  St.  Luke) 
taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight  .“ 

His  arriving  at  the  supreme  pitch  of 
glory,  and  sitting  there,  is  deduced  from 
the  authority  of  his  own  word,  and  of  his 
inspired  disciples,  the  which  standeth  upon 
the  same  grounds  with  other  points  of 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine ;  the  which  it 
is  not  seasonable  now  to  insist  upon.p 

But  it  may  be  proper  and  useful  to  con¬ 
sider  how  they  (as  all  other  important  events 
and  performances  belongingto  our  Saviour) 
were  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phets  many  ways  presignified  and  predict¬ 
ed  :  that  they  were  so,  our  Lord  telleth  us  ; 
Ought  not  Christ  (said  he),  according  to 
what  the  prophets  had  spoken,  to  suffer ,  and 
so  to  enter  into  his  glory?  and  St.  Peter  as- 
sureth  us,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which 
was  in  the  prophets,  did  testify  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  after 
the  same:'1  so  indeed  there  were  many  sig¬ 
nal  types  representing  them,  and  many  no¬ 
table  passages  respecting  them,  interpreted 
according  to  analogy,  with  other  mystical 
representations. 

Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise,  after  his  being 
devoted  for  sacrifice,  and  received from  death 
in  a  parable,  was  settled  in  a  prosperous 
state  of  life,  God  being  with  him,  and  bless¬ 
ing  him  in  all  things Joseph,  being  freed 
from  that  death  to  which  by  his  envious 
brethren  he  was  designed,  and  raised  from 
that  burial  in  prison  into  which  by  the 
Egyptian  Gentiles  he  was  cast,  was  advanced 
thence  unto  flourishing  dignity,  and  esta¬ 
blished  in  chief  authority  over  the  king’s 
house,  and  over  all  the  land.*  Which  per¬ 
sons,  as  they  were  in  other  things,  so  may 
they  well  be  conceived  in  these  respects  to 
have  been  types  of  our  Lord's  ascension 
and  glorification.  Joshua  (who  in  name 
and  performances  was  the  most  exact  type 
of  our  Lord),  being  preserved  from  the 
common  fate  of  the  people,  and  with  mira¬ 
culous  victory  over  all  the  accursed  ene¬ 
mies  of  God’s  people,  entering  a*  captain 
of  Israel  into  the  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  the  sure  type  of  heaven,  doth  fitly  re¬ 
present  the  glorious  ascension  of  our  Lord 
into  heaven,  and  his  everlasting  possession 

0  Acts  i.  9.  **  Luke  xxii.  69;  Matt.  xxvi.  64. 

q  Luke  xxiv.  23.  26;  1  Pet  i.  11.  r  Hcb.  xi.  19  ; 

Oen.  xxvi.  3,  12,  &c.  '  Gen.  xli.  40. 


thereof,  together  with  the  good  people 
which  follow  his  conduct.  The  great  afflic¬ 
tions  and  depressions  of  David,  with  his 
restoration  from  them  unto  a  mighty  height 
of  royal  splendour  and  prosperity  (all  ene¬ 
mies  foreign  and  domestic  being  subdued), 
may  be  also  supposed  to  typify  the  same ; 
his  expressions  in  acknowledgment  and 
thanksgiving  for  them  seeming  to  allude 
hither,  and  to  be  more  congruously  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  Lord  than  to  himself :  such 
for  instance  as  those  are  in  the  21st  Psalm ; 
He  asked  life  of  thee ,  and  thou  gavest  it  him , 
even  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever  :  his 
glory  is  great  in  thy  salvation  ;  honour  and 
majesty  hast  thou  laid  upon  him  :  for  thou 
hast  made  him  most  blessed  fur  ever ;  thou 
hast  made  him  exceedingly  glad  with  thy 
countenance ,*  &c.  Enoch,  having  walked 
with  God  (that  is,  in  constant  devotion,  and 
in  faithful  obedience  to  God’s  will),  and 
having  received  testimony  that  he  pleased 
God,  was  taken  unto  God;'*  thereby  prefi¬ 
guring  the  ascension  of  the  well-beloved, 
in  whom  God  was  most  well  pleased:  so  was 
also  the  translation  of  Elijah  into  heaven,' 
in  presence  of  Elisha  and  other  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  after  he  most  zealously  had  served 
God,  in  declaration  of  his  will  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  truth,  a  manifest  prelude  of 
our  Lord’s  like  translation,  after  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  like  service,  though 
far  more  high  and  important,  and  performed 
it  in  a  more  eminent  manner. 

The  high  priest  was  a  certain  type  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  Jewish  temple  a  shadow  of 
heaven,  and  the  holy  of  holies ,w  a  figure  of 
the  highest  place  in  heaven  ;  wherefore  the 
high  priest’s  sole  and  solemn  entry  once 
only  in  the  year  into  the  most  holy  place, 
after  having  by  a  bloody  sacrifice  made 
atonement  for  all  the  transgressions  of  the 
I  children  of  Israel,  and  his  there  sprinkling 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  mercy 
seat,  and  before  the  mercy  seatx  (the  em¬ 
blem  of  God’s  special  presence),  doth  cer¬ 
tainly  prefigure  our  Lord’s  ascending  into 
heaven,  and  sitting  there  at  God’s  right 
hand  ;  there,  by  representation  of  his  me¬ 
rits  and  passion  performing  the  office  of  a 
most  holy  priest  and  gracious  mediator  for 
us:  By  his  own  blood  (saith  the  divine 
apostle)  he  entered  once  into  the  holy  place , 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  : 
He  is  entered,  not  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  figures  of  the  true, 
but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  usd 

*  Tsai.  xxi.  4,  5,  6.  u  Gen  v.  21 ;  Hob.  xi.  5. 

*  2  Kinjts  ii.  )  |.  w  lleb.  ix.  24.  1  Lev.  xvi.  16. 

34  :  Kxod.  xxx.  10  ;  Heb.  ix.  7.  *  Heb.  ix.  12,  24  ; 

x.  12. 
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Thus  were  these  points  aptly  signified: 
they  were  also  predicted ;  for  David,  in 
the  68th  Psalm,  celebrating  the  glorious 
triumphs  of  God  over  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  and  in  consequence  upon  them  his 
solemn  entrance  and  seatinghimself  in  Sion, 
the  hill  which  he  delighteth  to  dwell  in  (the 
usual  emblem  of  heaven),  subjoineth,  Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high  (ona?,  to  the  high 
place  of  heaven),  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive:  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men; 
yea ,  for  the  rebellious  also ,  that  the  Lord 
God  might  dwell  among  them:  which  words 
appositely  suit  to  our  Lord's  triumphant 
ascension,  after  having  subdued  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  church,  and  upon  which  he  li¬ 
berally  dispensed  wonderful  gifts  and  graces 
to  his  people,  and  are  by  the  unerring  in¬ 
terpretation  of  St.  Paul  applied  thereto.1 

The  ascension  of  our  Lord  seemeth  also 
(at  least  according  to  mystical  exposition 
reasonably  grounded)  to  be  respected  in 
the  24th  Psalm;  as  generally  throughout, 
so  particularly  in  those  words,  Lift  up  your 
heads ,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  lift  up,  ye  ever¬ 
lasting  doors;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in:  where,  according  to  the  first  and 
more  literal  sense,  the  entrance  of  the  ark 
(the  symbol  of  our  Lord  himself,  in  whom 
God  is  most  specially  present,  in  whom  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  bodily'1) 
into  the  temple  is  described:  but  in  a  se¬ 
cond  more  elevate,  more  proper,  and  more 
full  meaning,  the  entrance  of  our  Lord 
(the  true  Shechinah)  into  heaven  seem¬ 
eth  denoted ;  the  doors  of  that  temple  not 
made  with  hands,  into  which  he,  the  Lord 
of  glory,  at  his  ascension  did  enter,  being 
indeed  most  truly  the  everlasting  doors', 
and  the  doors  of  the  earthly  temple  being 
only  such  as  typifying  them. 

Again,  the  session  of  our  Lord  at  God’s 
right  hand  is  expressly  foretold  by  David : 
The  Lord  (saith  he)  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  have  made 
thine  enemies  my  footstool .b  Who  but  the 
Messias  could  be  that  Lord  of  David,  unto 
whom  God  spake?  who  but  he  could  be 
an  eternal  priest  after  the  order  ot  Mel- 
chizedek?  Not  only  therefore  our  Lord 
himself  expoundeth  that  place  of  the  Mes¬ 
sias,  but  the  ancient  Jews  did  commonly 
understand  it  to  concern  him ;  as  appeareth 
by  their  tacit  consent,  and  forbearing  to 
contradict  our  Lord  so  interpreting  it.c 

In  fine,  all  the  prophecies,  which  are 
very  many,  that  concern  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  kingdom  of  the  Messias  (his  being 
invested  with  and  exercising  regal  dignity 

1  Paul,  lxviii.  IS  ;  Eph.  iv.  8.  *  Psal.  x.\iv.  7,8,9; 

Col.  ii.  9.  11  l’sal.  ex.  1.  *  Matt.  xxii.  44. 
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and  power  over  God’s  people  for  ever),  do 
in  effect  declare  the  ascension  and  session 
of  our  Lord ;  particularly  those  of  David ; 
I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion;  and,  Thy  throne  O  God ,  is  for  ever 
and  ever;  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a 
right  sceptre;  and  that  of  Daniel;  I  saw 
in  the  night  visions  one  like  the  Son  of  man 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him :  and  there  was  given  him 
dominion,  and  glory ,  and  a  kingdom,  that 
all  people ,  nations,  and  languages,  should 
serve  him :  his  dominionis  an  everlasting  do¬ 
minion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.11 
So  were  these  points  foreshowed  and  fore¬ 
told,  to  the  manifestation  of  God’s  wisdom 
and  the  confirmation  of  our  faith. 

III.  Now  for  the  ends  and  effects  of  our 
Lord’s  ascension,  and  his  abode  in  heaven 
at  God’s  right  hand  (I  join  them  together 
as  coincident,  or  subordinate),  they  are  in 
the  scripture  declared  to  be  chiefly  these. 

In  general,  our  Lord  by  them  was  in¬ 
vested  in  the  complete  exercise  of  all  the 
offices,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges,  belonging  to  him  as  perfect 
Mediator,  Sovereign  King,  High  Priest, 
and  Archprophet  of  God’s  church  and  peo¬ 
ple:  he  did  initially  and  in  part  exercise 
those  functions  upon  earth ;  and  a  ground 
of  enjoying  those  pre-eminences  he  laid 
here;  but  the  entire  execution  and  pos¬ 
session  of  all,  by  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
and  in  his  session  there,  he  did  obtain  par¬ 
ticularly. 

1.  Our  Lord  did  ascend  unto,  and  doth 
reside  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  divine 
majesty  and  power,  that  as  a  king  he  might 
govern  us,  protecting  us  from  all  danger, 
relieving  us  in  all  want,  delivering  us  from 
all  evil;"  that  he  might  subdue  and  destroy 
all  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom  and  our  sal¬ 
vation  ;  the  Devil  with  all  his  retinue,  the 
w'orld,  the  flesh,  sin,  death,  and  hell ;  what¬ 
ever  doth  oppose  his  glory,  his  truth,  his 
service ;  whatever  consequently,  by  open 
violence  or  fraudulent  practice,  doth  hinder 
our  salvation :  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand ,  until  I  have  made 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool;  so  God  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  David  did  speak  unto  him: 
whence  St.  Peter  doth  thus  infer ;  There¬ 
fore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly, 
that  God  hath  made  him  Lord  and  Christ  ;c 
that  is,  his  being  seated  in  that  place  of 
special  eminency  is  an  infallible  argument 

a  Psal.  ii.  6,  8;  Heb.  i.  5;  Psal.  xlv.  G ;  Heb.  i.  8; 
Ilan.  vii.  13,  14.  •  Psal.  cx.  1  ;  Matt.  xxii.  44 ; 

Heb.  i.  13;  Acts  ii.  36. 
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of  his  royal  majesty  and  sovereignty:  and, 
This  man ,  saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews, 
after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins ,  for 
ever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from 
henceforth  expecting  till  his  enemies  be  made 
his  footstool ;  and  accordingly,  He  must  (as 
St.  Paul  saith)  reign  until  he  hath  put  all 
his  enemies  under  his  feet. f  By  various  com¬ 
bats  in  his  life,  our  Lord  did  worst  and 
weaken  his  and  our  enemies ;  and  in  the 
last  great  battle  on  his  cross,  he  did  tho¬ 
roughly  rout  and  overthrow  them ;  but  by 
his  triumphant  ascension  into  heaven  he  led 
captivity  captive ,8  enjoying  the  glory  and 
benefit  of  his  victory ;  by  sitting  at  God’s 
right  hand  he  keepeth  them  down  in  irre¬ 
coverable  subjection  under  his  feet ,  so  that 
none  of  them  can  make  any  successful  in¬ 
surrection  against  him :  for  no  power  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  ever  be  able  to  withstand  his 
will  and  command,  who  sitteth  at  the  helm 
of  sovereignty  immense  and  omnipotent ; 
at  that  right  hand  which  can  do  any  thing, 
which  wieldeth  and  moderateth  all  things 
every  where ;  no  fraud  can  elude,  no  secret 
conspiracy  can  escape  his  knowledge,  who, 
sitting  in  that  heavenly  watch-tower  of  in¬ 
finite  wisdom  and  omniscience,  beholdeth 
whatever  is  done,  said,  or  thought,  in  all 
the  world. 

He  so  there  with  royal  might  protecteth 
us;  and  with  royal  goodness,  munificence, 
and  clemency,  he  doth  also  thence  dispense 
grace  and  mercy  to  his  faithful  subjects: 
for  all  good  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  on 
the  church  in  general  for  common  edifica¬ 
tion,  and  to  each  member  thereof  singly  for 
its  particular  benefit,  which  are  useful  for 
perfecting  of  the  saints ,  for  the  ivork  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edification  of  Christ's  body  h 
in  truth,  holiness,  order,  and  peace,  are  ex¬ 
pressed  to  proceed  from  our  Lord’s  ascen¬ 
sion  :  To  every  one  of  you  (saith  St.  Paul) 
is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  gift  of  Christ;  that  is,  to  every  one  of 
you  proportionably,  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  your  employment,  rank,  or  station  in 
the  church,  and  according  to  the  particular 
exigency  of  your  needs,  as  Christ  in  wisdom 
seeth  fit,  grace  is  afforded;  in  correspond¬ 
ence,  addeth  he,  to  the  Psalmist’s  prophecy 
concerning  our  Saviour,  Having  ascended 
up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive ,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  mend 

Particularly  in  virtue  or  consequence  of 
his  ascension  and  glorification,  to  all  true 
penitents  and  converts  unto  God,  mercy 
and  pardon  for  their  sins  are  dispensed :  that 
repentance  should  be  acceptable  to  God, 

*  lieb.  x.  12.  13  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  f  Eph.  iv.  8. 
b  Eph.  iv.  12.  »  Eph.  iv.  7,  8. 


and  available  for  attainment  of  mercy,  our 
Lord  did  indeed  merit  for  us  by  his  suf¬ 
fering;  but  he  effectually  dispenseth  it  in 
God’s  name,  being  now  instated  in  glory, 
a  noble  boon  of  his  royal  clemency :  God 
(saith  St.  Peter)  exalted  him  as  a  prince  and 
a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto  Israel , 
and  remission  of  sins  d 

2.  Our  Saviour  did  ascend,  and  now 
sitteth  at  God’s  right  hand,  that  he  may, 
in  regard  to  us,  there  exercise  his  priestly 
function.  Having  in  this  outward  taber¬ 
nacle  once  offered  up  himself  a  pure  and 
perfect  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins, 
he  entered  within  the  veil,  into  the  most 
holy  place,  there  presenting  his  blood  be¬ 
fore  God  himself,  to  the  full  effect  of  ob¬ 
taining  mercy  for  us,  and  restoring  us  to 
God’s  favour:  He  is  (saith  the  apostle) 
entered  into  heaven  itself ,  there  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  us: k  so  that  when¬ 
ever  we  by  our  frailty  do  fall  into  sin,  and 
do  heartily  by  repentance  turn  unto  God, 
invoking  his  mercy,  our  Lord  is  ready,  by 
applying  the  virtue  of  his  sacrifice,  and 
pleading  our  cause  with  God,  upon  the 
terms  of  that  gracious  covenant  purchased 
and  ratified  by  his  blood,  to  procure  mercy 
for  us:  for,  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  (saith 
St.  John)  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous ,  who  is  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world:  and,  Who  (saith  St.  Paul)  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died ,  yea  ra¬ 
ther,  that  is  risen  again ,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ,  who  also  maketh  inter¬ 
cession  for  us; 1  that  is,  seeing  our  Lord  hath 
offered  a  well  pleasing  sacrifice  for  our  sins, 
and  doth  at  God’s  right  hand  continually 
renew  it,  by  presenting  it  unto  God,  and 
interceding  with  him  for  the  effect  thereof; 
what,  supposing  us  qualified  for  mercy,  can 
hinder  us  from  obtaining  it? 

Our  Lord  also  doth  at  God’s  right  hand 
discharge  the  princely  ministry  of  praying 
for  us,  and  so  interceding  in  our  behalf  as 
thereby  to  acquire  from  God  to  be  conferred 
on  us  whatever  is  needful  or  conducible 
to  our  salvation :  lie  (saith  the  apostle)  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that  come 
unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession for  us.m  More  particularly 
he,  by  his  mediation  there,  doth  procure 
for  us  a  free  access  to  God  in  devotion,  a 
favourable  reception  of  our  petitions  and 
services,  a  good  success  of  them  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  all  our  needs;  for,  Through  him  we 
have  access  by  the  spirit  unto  the  Father ; 
and,  Having  a  great  High  Priest,  that  is 

I  Acts  v.  31  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47.  k  Ucb.  x.  12 ;  ix.  21. 

1  John  U.  1,  2  i  Rom.  vlli.  34.  "  Heb.  vii. 
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paused  into  the  heavens ,  Jesus  the  Son  of 

God _ let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  th 

throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy , 
and  find  grace  in  the  time  of  need  (saith  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews:)  and.  He  f as  he 
is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse)  is  that 
angel  of  the  covenant ,  who  at  the  golden 
altar  before  God  doth  offer  up  the  prayers 
of  the  saints ,  incensed  by  his  mediation  and 
merits.11  .  .  . 

Hence  in  his  name  and  through  him  it  is 
that  we  are  enjoined  to  present  our  prayers, 
our  thanksgivings,  and  all  our  services ; 
doing  all ,  whatever  we  do ,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.0 

3.  Again,  our  Lord  telleth  us  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  depart  hence,  and  enter 
into  this  glorious  state,  that  he  might  there 
exercise  his  prophetical  office,  by  impart¬ 
ing  to  us  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our  instruction, 
direction,  assistance,  and  comfort:  Behold 
(said  he  upon  his  departure)  1  seiul  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  my  Father  upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with 
the  power  from  on  high :  p  this  he  promised 
then  to  his  disciples,  but  did  not  perform 
until  his  exaltation;  Being  therefore  (saith 
St.  Peter)  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth 
this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.'1  He  did  not, 
and  indeed  (in  consistence  with  the  divine 
purpose  and  the  designed  economy  of  things) 
could  not  perform  tliis  until  then :  It  is  (said 
he)  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  ij 
1  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you  ;r  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him 
unto  you:  that  is,  God,  for  promoting  our 
Saviour’s  honour,  and  for  the  glory  of  his 
undertaking,  had  in  bis  wisdom  determined 
that  so  incomparably  excellent  a  gilt  should 
be  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  triumph,  the  effect  of  his  in¬ 
tercession  above,  an  ornament  of  his  royal 
state,  a  pledge  of  his  princely  munificence: 
it  was  reserved  as  a  most  rich  and  majestic 
gratuity,  fit  to  be  conferred  at  his  corona¬ 
tion,  then  when  he  solemnly  w:as  inaugu¬ 
rated  to  sovereign  dignity,  and  invested 
with  power  superlative:  whence,  the  Holy 
Spirit  (it  is  said  in  St.  John)  was  not  yet 
(that  is,  it  was  not  yet  poured  forth,  or 
bestowed  in  that  conspicuous  manner  and 
copious  measure,  as  God  intended  it  should 
be  afterwards),  because  Jesus  was  not  yd 
glorified:  •  it  was  from  Jesus  being  received 
into  glory,  and  advanced  to  Gods  right 

"  Eph.  ii.  R;  Heh.  lv.  14;  vii.  25;  llcv.  vtli.  3. 

•  (John  x.  9  ;  xlv.  6  ;  liom.  v.  2;  Eph.  ill.  12;  Hob 
x.  19;  Eph.  v.  20;  John  xiv.  13;  xv.  16;  xvi.  23,  24;) 
(  ol  iii.  17.  p  Lukexxiv.  49.  q  Acts  ii.  33. 

T  John  xvi.  7.  •  John  vii.  39. 


hand,  that  so  transcendent  a  boon  was  in 
God’s  purpose,  and  according  to  his  pro¬ 
mise,  designed  to  come  down. 

4.  Again,  our  Lord  himself  telleth  us 
that  he  went  to  heaven,  there  to  prepare  a 
place  for  his  faithful  servants,  to  prepare 
mansions  of  joy  and  bliss  in  God's  presence , 
where  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  his  right  hand, 
where  are  pleasures  for  evermore .*  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  hath,  as  the  apostle  saith,  entered 
as  our  t gifyofio;,  forerunner  into  heaven  ; u 
as  an  honourable  harbinger,  having  dis¬ 
posed  things  there  for  our  reception  and 
entertainment;  or  rather,  as  the  son  and 
heir  of  that  great  house,  he  by  his  autho¬ 
rity  and  interest  there  procured  leave  for 
us  to  enter,  and  reside  there,  or  carrieth 
us  as  his  retinue  thither :  It  is  my  will  (saith 
he)  that  where  lam,  there  should  ye  be  also ; 
that  ye  may  contemplate  my  glory,  and  con¬ 
sequently  may  partake  thereof.'  It  was 
indeed  our  Lord’s  ascension  which  did  un¬ 
lock  the  gates  of  heaven,  before  shut  upon 
us  by  our  sins ;  which  quenched  the  tiaming 
sword,  and  discharged  the  mighty  cherubim 
w  hich  guarded  paradise  from  all  access  to 
men.* 

The  ancient  fathers  generally  were  of 
opinion  that  heaven,  before  our  Lords  as¬ 
cension,  was  inaccessible ;  t  and  that  no 
man  had  ever  set  foot  therein,  until  our 
Lord,  by  his  actual  ascent  and  ingress,  did 
open  the  passage  thither,  and  removed  the 
bars  there.}  To  prove  this,  they  allege  that 
of  our  Lord  in  St.  John,  No  man  hath  as¬ 
cended  up  into  heaven  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Sou  of  man,  who  is  ill 
heaven : and  the  forecited  place,  1  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you  ;*  which  seemeth  to 
imply  heaven  before  unfit  to  receive  men : 
and  those  places  wherein  our  Lord  affirm- 
eth  himself  to  be  the  gale  of  the  sheep,  and 
the  way  to  the  Father : y  and  that  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  concerning  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  and  other  good  men  before  Christ’s 
incarnation  :  And  these  all  having  obtained 
a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the 
promise,  God  having  provided  some  better 
thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  nut 
be  perfect.1  Hither  also  they  referred  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates ;  and  be  ye  lift  up ,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in :  °  which 


•  Elammea  ilia  rhompha-a,  cuatos  paradisi,  et  prsc- 
8identiaforibu8  Cherubim  Chriatirestlncta.etreserata 
sunt  sanguine.—  I/ier.  Ep.  3.  . 

■f  O lov.-yo;  In  ecfiocrof. — Chrys.  an  TTeb.  ix.  8. 

i  Ante  Christum  Abraham  apml  inferos,  post 
Christum  latro  in  paradiso,  &  c.  —  liter .  in  hpitaph. 
Nepot.  Ep.  3. 

t  John  xiv.  2:  Psal  xvi.  11.  ”  H«b.  v{.  20. 

»  John  xvii.  24  ;  xiv.  3  ;  xii.  26.  John  hi- id. 

«  John  xiv.  2.  >  John  x.  7  ;  xiv.  6.  H«b.  xi. 

•  l’sal.  xxiv.  7r  9. 
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words  they  interpreted  to  signify  the  gates 
of  heaven  then  to  have  been  first  opened, 
when  our  Lord  did  ascend  thither.*  Joshua, 
a  most  congruous  type  of  our  Lord,  leading 
God’s  people  into  the  land  of  promise,  did 
also  to  their  sense  imply  our  Lord’s  first 
entering  into  heaven.  The  high  priest  alone 
entering  into  the  sanctuary,  did,  as  they 
deemed,  argue  the  same ;  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  seeming  much  to  favour  their 
sentiment,  when  he  saith,  Into  the  second 
(tabernacle)  went  the  high  priest  alone  once 
every  year ,  not  without  blood ,  which  he  of¬ 
fered  for  himself  and  the  errors  of  the  peo¬ 
ple :b  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying ,  that 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet 
made  manifest ,  whilst  the first  tabernacle  was 
yet  standing.  The  same  also  was,  say  they, 
signified  by  those  persons  who,  for  offences 
wide  of  malice,  were  detained  in  the  cities 
of  refuge,  and  prohibited  to  return  home 
until  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  but  were 
afterward  restored  to  the  land  of  their  pos¬ 
session  ; c  thereby,  say  they ,  being  intimated, 
that  until  after  our  Saviour’s  death  no  man 
could  return  into  paradise,  his  primitive 
home,  from  which  man  for  his  sin  had  been 
excluded ;  but  that  thenceforth  all  persons, 
in  an  evangelical  account,  not  malicious  or 
wicked,  had  a  right  and  liberty  to  return 
thither.f  Upon  these  and  the  like  grounds 
did  the  Fathers  commonly  suppose  no  per¬ 
son  before  our  Lord’s  ascension  to  have  en¬ 
tered  heaven ;  but  however  it  were  as  to 
the  time,  yet  assuredly,  in  order  of  nature 
and  causality,  it  was  he  that  did  first  ascend 
thither ;  and  bv  virtue  of  his  ascension  it  is^ 
that  any  man  ever  did  or  shall  ever  come 
thither :  His  blood  was  (as  St.  Hierome  saith) 
the  key  of  paradise ;  the  efficacy  of  which 
he  carrying  up  with  him  did  unlock  it ;  so 
that  thenceforth  it  doth  stand  wide  open  to 
those  who  can  soar  up  thither,  following  his 
steps  in  persevering  obedience. f  Having 
therefore  (saith  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews) 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he 
hath  consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil, 
that  is  to  say,  his  Jlesh  ;  d  and  having  a  high 
priest  over  the  house  of  God ;  let  us  draw 
near  with  a  true  heart :  and,  He,  being 
perfected  (or  consummated  in  his  state  of 
glory),  became  to  all  that  obey  him  the 

•  "O r«»  ix  »i x{£t  &vimf'X(irrof,  xett  apefri  tig  top 
4-jsacto,  ziXioetTeti  oi  it  oCeecp£  Tec%OtpTtg  eiyytXot  cc*oi$cu 
rets  rv>.et{  rip  ov»ettiv, — Just.  M. 

t  Quid  est  quod  homicida  post  mortem  pontificis 
absolutus  ad  terrain  propriam  redit  ?  nisi  quod  huma- 
num  genus,  quod  peccando  sibi  mortem  intulit,  post 
mortem  veri  Sacerdotis,  id  est  Christi  peccatorum 
vinculis  solvitur,  et  in  paradisi  possessionefo  repara- 
tur. — Gre^.  M.  Horn,  tn  F.zech. 

;  Sanguis  Christi  est  clavis  paradisi.  Hier.  Ep.  129. 
b  Heb.  ix.7,  8.  «  Numb.  uxv.  28.  4  Heb.  x.19,20. 
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author  of  everlasting  salvation;  being  deno¬ 
minated  by  God  a  high  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedeh! 

5.  It  was  indeed  an  effect  of  our  Lord’s 
ascension  and  glorification,  that  all  good 
Christians  are  with  him  in  a  sort  translated 
into  heaven,  and  advanced  into  a  glorious 
state ;  being  thence  by  him  made  kings  and 
priests  to  God.  We  have  (saith  Tertullian) 
in  Christ  Jesus  seized  on  heaven :  and  the 
apostle  saith  as  much :  Us  (saith  he)  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God  hath 
quickened  together  with  Christ,  and  hath 
raised  us  up  together ,  and  made  us  sit  to¬ 
gether  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.* 
In  many  respects  we  thereby  are  raised  to 
heaven  and  eminent  glory. 

We  thence,  even  as  men,  become  greatly 
dignified,  our  nature  being  so  highly  ad¬ 
vanced  thereby:  we  thereby  get  the  honour 
of  being  brethren  or  kinsmen  to  the  world’s 
great  Lord  and  King ;  so  that  any  of  us  may 
say  with  St.  Austin,  Where  my  flesh  reigns , 
there  I  believe  myself  to  reign  :f  hence,  as 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  teacheth  us, 
is  that  of  the  Psalmist  verified  concerning 
man :  Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  hast  set  him  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands! 

W e  also  more  as  Christians  are  elevated 
thereby  by  our  near  relation  to  him,  and 
our  participation  with  him  as  our  head :  for 
where  the  head  is,  there  the  body  is  ;  they 
are  inseparably  connected ;  there  can  be  no 
breach,  no  distance  between  them ;  %  and 
the  honour  conferred  on  the  head  doth 
necessarily  accrue  to  the  members ;  accor¬ 
ding  to  St.  Paul’s  rule,  If  one  member  be 
glorified,  all  the  members  do  rejoice  with  it, 
or  do  partake  of  its  joyful  state.8  Christi 
ascensio  nostra  est  provectio.  The  ascension 
of  Christ  is  our  preferment ;  and  whither  the 
glory  of  the  head  is  gone  before,  thither  like¬ 
wise  is  the  hope  of  the  body  called,  saith  a 
devout  Father.|| 

W e  also  are  by  our  Lord’s  glorification 
advanced  and  advantaged,  in  that  his  being 
so  glorified  is  a  sure  pledge  and  an  earnest 
of  that  glorious  reward  which  all  good  Chris¬ 
tians  shall  receive.  Christ  being  made  heir 
of  all  things,  did  in  his  ascension  adire  hae- 
reditatem,  take  possession  of  that  inheri¬ 
tance  ;h  and  we  consequently,  as  coheirs 

*  Rev.  L  6;  v.  10,  —  Csurpavimus  ccelum,  et  reg- 
num  l)ei  in  Christo  Jesu.—  Tert.  de  Re  tur.  c.  51. 

t  Ubi  caro  mea  regnat,  ibi  me  regnare  credo.  — 
Aup.  Med.  t  _  / 

X  ”E pOtP  r,  xt^ecXr,  ixti  xat  to  eSuet'  yet f  ftiV* 

in'tpyiTott  x  xi $ct>.r  xeti  to  aeifjut. — Chrys  in  Eph.  X'.  3. 

|| 'christi  ascensio  nostra  est  provectio ;  et  quo  pne- 
cessit  gloria  capitis,  eo  spes  vocatur  et  corporis.  — 
Leo  P. 

•  Heb.  v.  9,  10.  f  Psal.  vili.  5 ;  Heb.  il  7. 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  20.  b  Ileb.  i.  2  ;  Uom.  viii.  17 ;  Eph.  i.  11 
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with  him,  and  having  a  share  in  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  saints  in  light,  do  seize  thereon, 
acquiring  therein  a  right  and  propriety  at 
present,  being  assured  in  due  time  (if  by 
our  miscarriages  we  do  not  forfeit  our  title) 
of  an  actual  possession  thereof :  ‘  As  (saitb 
Tertullian)  Christ  did  leave  to  vs  the  ear¬ 
nest  of  the  Spirit,  so  he  received  from  us  the 
earnest  of  the  flesh,  and  carried  it  into  hea¬ 
ven  as  a  pledge  of  the  whole  sum  to  be  some¬ 
time  brought  in  thither.* 

We  do  also  in  a  manner  ascend  with 
Christ  to  heaven,  in  regard  that  by  his 
ascension  our  principal  concernments,  our 
only  considerable  interests  (that  xoiirruv 
vTaf^if  xai  ftttovra,  better  and  enduring  sub¬ 
stance),  the  true  objects  of  our  affection, 
and  all  our  hope,  are  transferred  thither ;  > 
wrhence  heaven  becometh  our  only  true 
country,  our  abiding  city,  our  real  home  : 
we  having  here  no  true  rest,  no  settled 
mansion,  no  certain  estate  ;  but  indeed  be¬ 
ing  strangers,  sojourners ,  and  pilgrims  upon 
earth  A  Our  ‘Taki-iufix,  our  politic  capa¬ 
city,  relates  to  heaven,  or  we  are  citizens 
thereof,  saith  St.  Paul ;  we  are  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  saints,  and  domestics  of  God ; 
are  proselytes  to  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  metropolis  of  the 
saints,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ; 1  we  are 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  beloved 
Son,  are  called  into  his  kingdom  and  glory, 
have  our  hope  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven,  arc 
dead  to  this  world,  and  our  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God:  and  where  we  are  so  con¬ 
cerned,  there  especially  in  spirit  and  heart 
we  may  be  supposed  to  be.m 

6.  I  might  add,  that  God  did  thus  ad¬ 
vance  our  Saviour,  to  declare  the  special 
regard  he  beareth  to  piety,  righteousness, 
and  obedience,  by  his  so  amply  rewarding 
and  highly  dignifying  the  practice  thereof. 
We  (saith  the  apostle)  see  Jesus,  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour .“  We  see  him,  not  only  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  contemplation,  but  as  a  pattern 
of  our  practice,  and  as  a  ground  of  our 
encouragement :  Looking  up  (saith  that 
apostle  again)  unto  Jesus,  the  captain  and 
the  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.0  God,  it  seemeth,  did 
intend,  and  he  doth  propound,  our  Lord’s 

*  Quemadinoilum  Christus  nobis  arrhaboncm  Spi- 
ritus  reliquit,  ita  ct  a  nobis  arrhahonem  carnis  ac- 
cepit,  et  vexit  in  coelum  pignus  totius  suminro  illuc 
quandoquc  redigendo?. —  TertuU.  ie  Ihtur.  c.  51. 

I  Col.  i.  12.  J  Hob.  x.  34.  ‘  Hob.  xiii.  14  ; 

1  Pet.  il.  11;  i.  17  ;  2  Cor.  v.  «.  I  Phil,  iii.  20  ; 

Eph.  ii.  10  ;  Hob.  xii.  22,  II goeiXviXvOccLUr.  m  Colos. 
i  -  13;  1  Tlless.  ii.  1,2;  Colos.  i.  5  ;  Cal.  vi.  14  ;  ii.  20 ; 
Col.  iii.  3.  »  Hob.  ii.  9.  •  Hob.  xii.  2. 
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exaltation,  for  an  engagement  and  motive 
to  us  of  following  him  in  the  way  by  which 
he  attained  it ;  giving  us  assuredly  to  hope 
for  the  like  rewards  of  glory  and  joy,  in 
proportion  answerable  to  our  imitation  of 
his  exemplary  obedience  and  patience. 

Such  are  the  principal  ends  and  effects 
of  our  Lord’s  ascension,  and  session  at 
God’s  right  hand?  the  consideration  of 
which  points  may  have  great  use,  and  should 
have  much  influence  upon  our  practice. 

1 .  It  may  serve  to  guard  us  from  divers 
errors,  which  to  the  dangerous  prejudice 
and  disparagement  of  our  religion  (intro¬ 
ducing  into  it  notions  thwarting  reason 
and  sense,  charging  it  with  needless  and 
groundless  incredibilities,  exposing  it  to 
difficulties  and  objections  so  massy,  that 
the  foundations  of  Christian  truth  are 
scarce  able  to  support  them)  have  been 
and  are  asserted  by  divers  persons,  or  by 
sects  of  men  professing  Christianity,  such 
as  are  that  of  the  old  Eutychians,  who 
held,  that  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
was  converted  into  his  divinity,  or  swal¬ 
lowed  up  thereby ;  that  of  the  German 
Ubiquitaries,  who  say,  that  our  Lord  ac¬ 
cording  to  bis  human  nature  corporally 
doth  exist  everywhere ;  that  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Consubstantialists,  and  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  Transubstantiators,  who  affirm,  that 
the  body  of  our  Lord  is  here  upon  earth 
at  once  present  in  many  places  (namely, 
in  every  place  where  the  host  is  kept,  or 
the  eucharist  is  celebrated :)  which  asser¬ 
tions,  by  the  right  understanding  of  these 
points,  will  appear  to  be  false.  For  our 
Lord  did  visibly  in  human  shape  ascend 
to  heaven  (which  to  do  is  inconsistent  with 
the  invisible,  omnipresent,  and  immoveable 
nature  of  God),  and  therefore  he  conti- 
nueth  still  a  man  ;  and  as  such  he  abideth 
in  heaven,  and  therefore  he  doth  not  ex¬ 
ist  everywhere,  or  otherwhere.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  creature  to  have  a  definite 
existence,  or  to  be  only  in  one  place  at  one 
time  ;  for  could  it  be  in  divers  places  at 
once,  it  might  by  like  reason  be  in  any  or 
in  every  place,  and  consequently  it  might 
be  immense  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  thing 
to  be  at  once  in  several  distant  places,  with¬ 
out  its  being  multiplied  in  essence:  it  espe¬ 
cially  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  body 
at  once  to  possess  several  places,  seeing  its 
substance  and  quantity  do  not  really  differ, 
or  are  inseparably  combined,  whence  it 
cannot  be  multiplied  in  dimensions,  an¬ 
swerable  to  many  localities,  without  being 
multiplied  in  substance ;  wherefore  since 
our  Lord,  as  man,  did  by  a  proper  local 
motion  ascend,  pass  through,  and  enter 
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into  the  heavens  (being,  as  it  is  said  in 
holy  scripture,  in  the  visible  form  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  his  body,  taken ,  carried ,  lifted 
up ,  gone  into  heaven ,  parting  from  his 
disciples,  going  away  from  us ,  leaving  the 
world  and  going  to  the  Father ;  being  where 
no  man  here  can  come ,  or  can  follow  him  ; 
being  to  be  no  more  in  the  world ,  so  that 
we  have  him  not  always  with  us;  being 
there,  where  we ,  being  in  the  body ,  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  him;  seeing  he  doth  now  reside 
in  heaven,  which  must  (as  St.  Peter  af¬ 
firmed)  receive  (or  hold)  him,  until  the  re¬ 
stitution  of  all  things ;  where  he  constantly 
appeareth  in  God's  presence  for  us,  and  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  whence 
also  we  do  expect,  that  in  the  like  visible 
maimer  as  he  went,  that  he  shall  come 
again,  descending  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh) 
from  heaven ,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven ,  at  the  last  resurrection  and  judg 
ment,  which  is  therefore  commonly  termed 
his  presence  and  appearance  here;)  since, 
I  say,  according  to  the  tenor  of  scripture, 
our  Lord  did  thus,  as  man,  in  his  flesh  go 
into  heaven,  and  there  perpetually  doth 
abide  in  glory,  until  he  shall  thence  return 
hither  to  judge  the  world,  we  must  not 
suppose  him  to  be  any  where  corporally 
upon  earth.p  He  is  indeed  every  where 
by  his  Divinity  present  with  us ;  he  is  also 
in  his  humanity  present  to  our  faith,  to  our 
memory,  to  our  alfection ;  *  he  is  therein 
also  present  by  mysterious  representation, 
by  spiritual  efficacy,  by  general  inspection 
and  influence  upon  his  church ;  but  in 
body ,  as  we  are  absent  from  him ,  so  is  he 
likewise  separated  from  us ;  we  must  de¬ 
part  hence ,  that  we  may  be  with  him ,  in  the 
place  whither  he  is  gone  to  prepare  for  us. 
Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven ,  to  bring 
Christ  down  thence? 11  saith  St.  Paul,  in¬ 
timating  where  he  doth  immoveably  abide, 
in  exclusion  to  all  other  places.  These 
things  (beside  many  other  strong  reasons) 
if  we  do  consider,  it  will  suffice  to  guard 
us  from  those  rampant  absurdities,  which 
so  long,  with  such  impudence  and  such 
violence,  have  outbraved  plain  reason  and 
sense.  But  to  leave  this,  and  to  come  to 
more  practical  applications. 

•  Secundum  majestatcm  suam,  secundum  providen- 
tiam,  secundum  lneflkbilem  et  invisibilem  gratiam 
impletur  quod  ab  eo  dictum  est,  Ecce  ego  vobiscum 

_ secundum  carnem  vero  —  non  semper  habebitis 

me  vobiscum. —  Aug.  in  Joh.  Tract.  50. 

p  Heb.  lx.  24  ;  iv.  14;  Acts  i.  2,  9,  10,  11 ;  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  51 ;  Mark  xvi.  19;  Matt.  xxvi.  H;  1  Pet. 
iii.  22  ;  John  xvi.  5,  7,  10,  2S  ;  xiv.  25  ;  xiii.  3  ;  vii.  3.7, 
34  ;  viii.  21  ;  xiii.  36  ;  xvii.  1 1  ;  2  Cor.  v.  6  ;  ”0»  in 
C,  61  rirScu,  Acts  iii.  21  ;  Heb.  vii.  25  ;  ix.  24  ; 
Acts  i.  1 1  ;  I  These,  iv.  16  ;  i.  10  ;  2  These.  1.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  47  ;  Phil.  i.  20  ;  Rev.  i.  7  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  30  ;  (E.'e 
aratrr.irit  K v’.ou,  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ;)  Ua/curix.  'Eti- 
ei.uot.  11  2  Cor.  v.  6 ;  Phil.  i.  23 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ; 
Rom.  x.  6. 


2.  Is  Christ  ascended  and  advanced  to 
this  glorious  eminencyat  God’s  right  hand? 
Then  let  us  answerably  behave  ourselves 
toward  him,  rendering  him  the  honour  and 
worship,  the  fear  and  reverence,  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  obedience  suitable  and  due  to  that 
his  state.  In  regard  hereto,  all  the  angels 
of  God  are  commanded  to  adore  him;1 
and  they  willingly  submit  thereto,  acknow¬ 
ledging  him  to  deserve  the  highest  worship : 
Every  creature  (it  is  in  the  Revelation)  in 
heaven ,  in  earth ,  and  under  the  earth ,  doth 
in  its  way  send  up  acclamations  of  blessing 
and  praise  unto  him.s  And  shall  we  then 
refuse  or  neglect  to  do  the  like?  we,  who 
of  all  creatures  in  equity  and  gratitude 
are  most  obliged,  who  in  reason  and  inte¬ 
rest  are  most  concerned,  to  honour  him, 
as  ourselves  receiving  most  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage  from  his  exaltation  ?  Shall  we  be 
backward  in  yielding  obedience  to  him, 
who  is  in  nature  so  nearly  related  to  us, 
and  in  affection  so  well  disposed  toward 
us ;  who,  out  of  tender  good-will  toward 
us,  hath  undertaken  this  high  charge,  and 
exerciseth  it  with  design  to  do  us  good ; 
who  therefore  especially  is  pleased  to  sit 
at  the  helm,  that  he  may  protect  us  from 
all  the  enemies  of  our  welfare,  and  that  he 
may  settle  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  happi¬ 
ness?  Shall  we  dare  to  oppose  his  will, 
and  not  dread  to  displease  him,  to  whom 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given;' 
whose  will  is  executed  by  the  irresistible 
right  hand  of  God;  who  therefore  can 
easily  check  us  in  our  bad  courses,  and  will 
surely  chastise  us  for  our  disobedience? 
We  do  plainly  hereby  incur  the  heinous 
guilt,  and  shall  surely  undergo  the  grie¬ 
vous  punishment,  of  rebellion ;  this  being 
the  sentence  which,  refusing  subjection  to 
him,  we  shall  one  day  hear  and  feel :  Those 
mine  enemies ,  that  would  not  have  me  reign 
over  them ,  bring  them  hither ,  and  slay  them 
before  me.'1 

3.  These  points  do  afford  ground  and 
matter  of  great  joy  and  comfort  to  us. 
Have  we  not  cause  to  rejoice  that  our 
Lord  hath  obtained  so  absolute  and  glo¬ 
rious  a  victory  over  all  our  cruel  enemies? 
Should  wTe  not  with  joyful  gratulation  ap¬ 
plaud  the  triumphs  of  goodness  over  wick¬ 
edness,  of  charity  over  malice,  of  mercy 
over  wrath,  of  life  and  happiness  over  death 
and  misery  ?  Is  it  not  matter  of  huge  satis¬ 
faction  that  one  of  our  kind  and  kindred, 
who  beareth  toward  us  the  bowels  of  a 
man  and  the  affection  of  a  brother,  who 
hath  yielded  so  wonderful  expressions  of 

»  Heb.  i.  6.  '  Matt,  xxvtii.  18. 

•  Rvv.  v.  12, 13.  “  Luke  xix.  27. 
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good-will  and  charity  toward  us,  who  so 
loved  us  as  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us,  is 
raised  to  such  preferment?  Shall  we  not 
be  pleased  that  we  have  so  good  a  friend 
in  so  high  place  and  so  great  power;  or 
that  he  who  is  so  willing,  is  also  so  able  to 
do  us  good?  Have  we  not  great  cause  to 
acquiesce  in  our  subjection  to  so  just,  so 
mild,  so  gracious  a  Governor ;  the  sceptre 
of  whose  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre ,  whose 
yoke  is  easy,  and  burden  light?  Shall  we 
not  be  glad,  considering  that  we  have  so 
merciful  and  so  kind  an  intercessor  always 
resident  with  God,  always  ready  to  do  good 
offices  for  us  at  the  throne  of  grace  ?  Con¬ 
sidering  this,  what  is  there  that  can  be  or 
happen  in  the  world  that  should  displease, 
discourage,  or  disturb  us :  W  hat  enemies 
should  we  fear,  since  all  our  enemies  lie 
prostrate  under  his  feet?  What  good  can 
we  fear  to  want,  since  all  things  are  at 
his  disposal,  and  all  good  is  dispensed  by 
him?  What  events  should  trouble  us,  since 
.all  things  are  managed  and  ordered  by 
his  good  hand?  Will  he  suffer  any  thing 
to  hurt  us?  will  he  see  us  need  any  con¬ 
venience?  will  he  let  us  be  oppressed  by 
any  mischief  or  distress,  whose  office  it  is 
and  continual  care  to  protect  and  succour 
us?  Have  we  not,  in  contemplation  of  these 
things,  abundant  reason  to  comply  with 
that  precept,  of  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  al¬ 
ways?''  Be  our  case  in  this  world  what  it 
will,  considering  where  our  Lord  is,  we 
have  great  cause  to  be  cheerful,  according 
to  that  injunction  of  our  Lord,  enforced 
by  this  consideration,  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I 
have  overcome  the  world* 

4.  The  consideration  of  these  things  ser- 
veth  to  cherish  and  strengthen  all  kind  of 
faith  and  hope  in  us.  If  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour  might  beget  in  us  a  strong 
persuasion  concerning  the  truth  ot  our 
Lord’s  doctrine,  and  a  lively  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation  from  his  undertakings  and  perfor¬ 
mances  for  us,  his  ascension  and  session  in 
glory  (confirmed  by  the  same  indubitable 
testimonies  and  authorities)  must  needs 
nourish,  improve,  and  corroborate  them. 
We  cannot  surely  distrust  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  any  promises  declared  by  him,  we 
cannot  despair  of  receiving  any  good  from 
him,  who  is  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  divine  wisdom 
and  divine  power,  thence  viewing  all  things 
done  here,  thence  ordering  all  things  every 
whei  e  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  love 
him  and  trust  in  him. 

It  especially  doth  serve  to  quicken  in  us 

'  Hill.  iv.  4  ;  iii.  1.  "  John  xvl.  3.3. 


that  blessed  hope,  as  St.  Paul  calleth  it,  of 
a  joyful  and  happy  rest  after  the  troubles 
and  sorrows  of  this  wretched  life ;  which 
hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both 
sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into 
that  within  the  veil;  where  the  forerunner 
is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  an  high 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek.x 

5.  These  points  do  likewise  serve  to  ex¬ 
cite  and  encourage  our  devotion :  for  having 
such  a  mediator  in  heaven,  so  near  God’s 
presence,  so  much  in  God’s  favour ;  having 
so  good  and  sure  a  friend  at  court,  having 
such  a  Master  of  requests  ever  ready  to 
present  up,  to  recommend,  and  to  further 
our  petitions,  what  should  deter,  what 
should  anywise  withhold  us  from  cheer¬ 
fully,  upon  all  occasions,  by  him  addressing 
ourselves  to  God?  We  may  therefore,  as 
we  are  exhorted  bv  the  apostle,  come  to 
the  throne  of  grace  with  boldness,  that  we 
may  receive  mercy,  and  find  grace  for  sea¬ 
sonable  uidJ  We  cannot,  considering  this, 
anywise  doubt  of  those  promises  being  ef¬ 
fectually  made  good  to  us :  Whatever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  re¬ 
ceive;  whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my  name,  that 
will  I  do.1  There  is  nothing  which  he, 
enjoying  such  power,  cannot  do  for  us; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  he,  our  loving 
and  merciful  Brother,  will  not  do,  that  is 
good  for  us,  if  we  do  with  humble  confi¬ 
dence  apply  ourselves  to  him  for  it.  And 
what  greater  incitement  can  there  be  to  de¬ 
votion,  than  an  assurance,  so  firmly  ground¬ 
ed,  of  fair  acceptance  and  happy  success 
thereof?  Yea,  what  an  extreme  folly,  what 
a  huge  crime  is  it,  not  to  make  use  of  such 
an  advantage,  not  by  so  obliging  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  be  moved  to  a  constant  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  so  beneficial  and  sweet  kind  of 
duties ! 

6.  It  may  encourage  us  to  all  kind  of 
obedience,  to  consider  what  a  high  pitch 
of  eternal  glory  and  dignity  our  Lord  hath 
obtained,  in  regard  to  his  obedience,  and 
as  a  pledge  of  like  recompense  designed 
to  us,  if  we  tread  in  his  footsteps,  running 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  and  looking 
up  unto  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  and  is  set  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  As 
God,  in  respect  to  what  he  should  perform, 
did  offer  to  him  so  high  a  promotion ;  so 
doth  he  likewise,  upon  condition  of  our 
obedience  to  his  commandments,  oblige 
himself  to  put  us  into  a  like  excellent  and 
happy  state:  so  our  Lord  himself  declared, 

«  Tit.  ii.  13;  Ileb.  vi.  19.  J  Hob.  iv.  lfi. 

'  Matt.  xxi.  22  ;  vii.  8;  Murk  \i.  24  ;  1  Jolm  v.  14 ; 

John  xiv.  13 ;  xv.  7  ;  xvl.  23. 
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when  he  said,  I  covenant  to  you  a  kingdom , 
as  my  Father  covenanted  to  me  a  kingdom : 
it  goeth  before,  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations :a  there 
is  the  condition,  faithful  and  constant  ad¬ 
herence  to  Christ  in  doing  and  sutfering; 
upon  performance  of  which  condition,  our 
Lord  tendereth  that  glorious  reward  of  an 
eternal  kingdom:  and  the  divine  covenant 
being  thus  effectually  fulfilled  unto  him, 
doth  ascertain  us,  that  his  overtime  will 
likewise  be  made  good  to  us:  It  is  (saith 
St.  Paul)  a  faithful  saying  (that  is,  a  word 
upon  which  we  may  confidently  rely),  if 
we  be  dead  with  him  (dead  to  sin  and  va¬ 
nity),  we  shall  also  lice  with  him  (live  with 
him  in  glory  and  joy;15)  if  ice  endure  (or 
persevere  in  obedience  and  patience  after 
him),  we  shall  also  reign  with  him:  and,  To 
him  (saith  our  Lord  in  the  Revelation)  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  ivith  me  on 
my  throne ,  even  as  I  also  overcame ,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throned 

7-  Lastly,  the  consideration  of  these 
points  should  elevate  our  thoughts  and  af¬ 
fections  from  these  inferior  things  here 
(the  vain  and  base  things  of  this  world) 
unto  heavenly  things;  according  to  that 
of  St  Paul,  If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ ,  seek 
the  things  above ,  where  Christ  is  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.'1  To  the  head  of 
our  body  we  should  be  joined ;  continually 
deriving  sense  and  motion,  direction  and 
activity  from  him  :  where  the  master  of  our 
family  is,  there  should  our  minds  be,  con¬ 
stantly  attentive  to  his  pleasure,  and  ready 
to  serve  him ;  where  the  city  is,  whose  de¬ 
nizens  we  are,  and  where  our  final  rest 
must  be,  there  should  our  thoughts  be, 
careful  to  observe  the  laws  and  orders, 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  immunities  and 
privileges  thereof;  in  that  country  where 
only  we  have  any  good  estate,  or  valuable 
concernment,  there  our  mind  should  be, 
studying  to  secure  and  improve  our  interest 
therein  :•  our  resolution  should  be  conform¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  I  ivill 
lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills ,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help.  Christ  is  our  life  (saith 
St.  Paul ;  and  shall  our  souls  be  parted 
from  our  life?  Christ  (saith  he  again)  is 
our  hope ;  and  shall  our  mind  and  hope  be 
asunder?'  Christ  is  the  principal  object  of 
our  love,  of  our  trust,  of  our  joy,  of  all  our 
best  affections ;  and  shall  our  affections  be 
severed  from  their  best  objects?*  By  his 
being  in  heaven,  all  our  treasure  becoineth 

*  Animus  cst,  ubi  a  mat. 

•  Luke  xxii.  29  ;  Rev.  i.  G ;  v.  10.  *»  2  Tim.  ii. 

il.  19.  r  Her.  iii.  21  d  Col.  iii.  1.  c  Bflb.  xi.  16. 
1  PiaL  cxxi.  I  ;  Col.  iii  4;  Cal.  ii.  20;  1  Tim.  i.  1  ; 
Col.  i.  27. 


there ;  and  where  our  treasure  is,  there  (if 
we  apprehend  and  believe  rightly,  there 
naturally)  our  hearts  will  be  also :  if  they 
be  not,  it  is  a  sign  we  take  him  not  for  our 
best  treasure.  We  do  in  our  bodies  sojourn 
from  the  Lord,  as  St.  Paul  saith ;  but  in 
our  spirits  we  may  and  should  be  ever  pre¬ 
sent,  ever  conversant  with  him  ; g  contem¬ 
plating  him  with  an  eye  of  faith,  fastening 
our  love  upon  him,  reposing  our  confidence 
in  him,  directing  our  prayers  and  thanks¬ 
givings  to  him ;  meditating  upon  his  good 
laws,  his  gracious  promises,  his  holy  life, 
and  his  merciful  performances  for  us.  We 
should  not,  by  fixing  our  hearts  and  desires 
upon  earthly  things  (upon  the  vain  de¬ 
lights,  the  sordid  interests,  the  fallacious 
and  empty  glories,  the  sinful  enjoyments 
here),  nor  by  a  dull  and  careless  neglect 
of  heavenly  things,  avert,  estrange,  or  se¬ 
parate  ourselves  wholly  from  him.  No: 
sursum  corda;  let  us,  unloosing  our  hearts 
from  these  things,  and  with  them  soaring 
upward,  follow  and  adhere  to  our  Lord; 
so  shall  we  anticipate  that  blessed  future 
state,  so  shall  we  assure  to  ourselves  the 
possession  of  heaven,  so  here  enjoying  our 
Lord  in  affection,  we  shall  hereafter  obtain 
a  perfect  fruition  of  his  glorious  and  bliss¬ 
ful  presence:  the  which,  God  of  his  mercy 
by  his  grace  vouchsafe  us,  through  the  same 
oui-  ever  blessed  Saviour;  to  whom  be  for 
ever  all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

O  God,  the  King  of  glory,  who  hast  ex¬ 
alted  thine  own  Son  Jesus  Christ  with  great 
triumph  unto  thy  kingdom  in  heaven ;  we  be¬ 
seech  thee  leave  us  not  comfortless ,  but  send 
thine  Holy  Ghost  to  comfort  us,  and  exalt 
us  to  the  same  place,  whither  our  Saviour 
Christ  is  gone  before ;  who  liveth  and  reign- 
eth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 


-If  rom  tljrnre  sfiall  ronu  to  juUge  tljc 
Quirk  aitH  tf)e  DraD. 


SERMON  XXXII. 

THE  REASONABLENESS  AND  EQUITY  OF  A 
FUTURE  JUDGMENT. 

Eccles.  iii.  17 _ I  said  in  my  heart,  God 

shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
These  words  are  the  result  of  a  serious 
contemplation  upon  the  state  of  human 
affairs  and  common  occurrences  in  this 
world:  the  Royal  Philosopher  having  (as 
he  telletb  us)  given  his  heart  to  seek  and 
search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all  things 
that  were  done  wider  heaven ;  *  what  was  the 
*  Eccles.  i.  13 


*  2  Cor.  v.  G. 
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proper  nature,  what  the  just  price  of  each 
thing ;  what  real  benefit  or  solid  comfort 
each  did  afford;  how  every  person  did  fare 
in  the  pursuit  and  success  of  his  designs ; 
did,  after  full  examination  and  careful  ba¬ 
lancing  all  things,  resolve  upon  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  these : 

That  no  kind  of  undertaking  here  did 
in  effect  yield  any  considerable  profit  or 
complete  satisfaction,  but  all  in  the  issue 
did  prove  vain  and  vexatious. b 

That  no  man,  from  his  care  and  industry 
in  any  course  of  life,  could  promise  himself 
any  certain  success,  or  reap  answerable  re¬ 
ward.' 

That  although  between  wisdom  and  folly 
(or  bet  ween  goodness  and  wickedness)  there 
is  some  intrinsic  difference  of  worth  (one 
excelling  the  other  as  light  doth  excel  dark¬ 
ness),  yet,  as  to  external  advantages,  and 
as  to  final  event  here,  there  is  no  great 
odds  discernible ; d  for  that  events  (prospe¬ 
rous  and  adverse)  did  appear  to  fall  out, 
not  according  to  the  qualifications  or  to 
the  practices  of  men,  but  indifferently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  swing  of  time  and  chance  ;e 
and  for  that  death  and  oblivion  alike  do 
seize  upon  all;  so  that  apparently,  in  that 
respect,  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  over  a 
beast.1 

That  in  common  life  nothing  doth  ap¬ 
pear  better,  than  for  a  man,  with  the  best 
advantage  he  can,  to  enjoy  ordinary  sen¬ 
sible  delights  and  comforts,  which  his  con¬ 
dition  doth  afford.* 

That  in  regard  to  the  present  things 
here,  life  were  not  desirable  to  any  man, 
the  inconveniences  and  troubles  thereof 
outweighing  its  benefits ;  so  that  even  the 
wisest,  greatest,  and  happiest  persons  (siich 
as  he  himself  was),  had  cause  to  hate  life, 
and  all  their  labour  which  they  had  taken 
under  the  sun.h 

That  the  mind  and  affection  of  God  to¬ 
ward  men  are  very  reserved ;  the  course 
of  Providence  very  abstruse,  the  reason  of 
events  unsearchable  to  the  wit  or  study  of 
men ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  from  appear¬ 
ances  here  descry  any  conspicuous  marks 
of  God’s  favour  or  his  displeasure.1 

From  these  observations,  as  from  so 
many  arguments,  he  doth  both  here  and 
otherwhere  in  several  places  of  this  book 
infer,  that  there  shall  be  a  divine  judg¬ 
ment  passing  upon  all  men,  both  righteous 
and  wicked  ;i  whereby  these  seeming  incon- 

b  Eccles.  i.  8;  U.  11.  c  Eccles  ii.  11 ;  ix.  11 ; 

xi.  6.  a  Eccles.  ii.  13.  0  Eccles.  ii.  la  ;  vii.  la ; 

ix.  1,  11.  <  Eccles.  ii.  16  ;  iii.  19.  'Eccles. 

ii.  24  ;  iii.  12 ;  v.  18  ;  viii.  15  ;  xi.  10.  ...  h  Eccles. 

iv.  2,  3;  ii.  17, 18.  1  Eccles.  iii.  11  ;  viii.  17';  xi.6. 
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gruities  in  the  providential  administration 
of  things  shall  be  salved ;  and  in  regard 
whereto  our  present  opinions  of  things  may 
be  rectified :  this  he  interposeth  here ;  1 
said  in  my  heart  (that  is,  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  things  I  was  persuaded),  that  God 
shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked: 
this  he  every  now  and  then  toucheth,  as 
incident  to  his  meditations :  this  he  in  the 
close  of  all  proposeth  as  the  grand  induce¬ 
ment  to  piety,  and  obedience  to  God’s  com¬ 
mandments;  For  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing , 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil .k 

This  judgment  he  expressetli  indefinitely, 
so  as  not  to  determine  the  kind  or  time 
thereof ;  and  as  to  the  absolute  force  of  his 
words,  it  may  signify  the  decree  of  God, 
to  reward  or  punish  men  here  in  this  life, 
according  to  their  deserts,  the  which  in 
holy  scripture  is  commonly  styled  God’s 
judgment ;  but  the  force  of  his  arguments 
(or  at  least  of  some  of  them)  plainly  doth 
infer  a  future  judgment  after  death ;  and 
so  therefore  1  shall  take  his  sense  to  be, 
grounding  thereon  this  observation,  l  hat 
from  a  wise  consideration  of  human  affairs, 
and  obvious  events  here,  we  may  collect 
the  reasonableness,  the  equity,  the  expe¬ 
diency,  the  moral  or  prudential  necessity 
of  a  future  judgment,  according  to  which 
men  shall  receive  due  recompenses,  an¬ 
swerable  to  their  demeanour  in  this  life: 
this  observation  it  shall  be  my  endeavour 
by  God’s  help  to  declare,  and  prove  by  ar¬ 
guments  deduced  from  the  reason  and  na¬ 
ture  of  things. 

First  then,  I  say,  it  is  reasonable  and 
equal  that  there  should  be  a  future  judg¬ 
ment  :  this  will  appear  upon  many  accounts. 

1 .  Seeing  all  men  come  hither  without 
any  knowledge  or  choice,  having  their  life, 
as  it  were,  obtruded  on  them;  and  seeing 
ordinarily  (according  to  the  general  com¬ 
plaints  of  men)  the  pains  of  this  life  do  over¬ 
balance  its  pleasures;  so  that  it  seemeth, 
in  regard  to  what  men  find  here,  a  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  borne  ;*  it  seemeth  also  thence 
equal  that  men  should  be  put  into  a  ca¬ 
pacity,  upon  their  good  behaviour  in  this 
troublesome  state,  of  a  better  state  here¬ 
after,  in  compensation  for  what  they  endure 
here ;  otherwise  God  might  seem  not  to 
have  dealt  fairly  with  his  creatures;1  and 
we  might  have  some  colour  to  expostulate 
with  Job,  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him 
that  is  in  misery ,  and  life  to  the  bitter  in 

•  Vitam  non  mcherculc  quisquam  accepisset,  nisi 
daretur  insciis. — Sen.  ad  Marc.  22. 

Ncmini  contigit  impuno  nasci.—  Ihid.  15. 
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soul?  Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb  ?  why 
did  I  not  give  up  the  ghost  when  I  came  out 
of  the  belly  ?  m 

2.  Seeing  man  is  endued  with  a  free 
choice  and  power  over  his  actions,  and 
thence  by  a  good  or  bad  use  thereof  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  deserving  well  or  ill,  it  is  just  that 
a  respective  difference  be  made,  according 
to  due  estimation ;  and  that  men  answer- 
ably  should  be  proceeded  with  either  here 
or  hereafter,  reaping  the  fruits  of  what 
they  voluntarily  did  sow.  There  is  a  na¬ 
tural  relation  between  merits  and  rewards, 
which  must  come  under  taxation,  and  find 
effect,  otherwise  there  wrould  be  no  such 
thing  as  justice  and  injustice  in  the  world.11 

3.  Seeing  there  is  a  natural  subordina¬ 
tion  of  man  to  God,  as  of  a  creature  to  his 
Maker,  as  of  a  subject  or  servant  to  his 
lord,  as  of  a  client  or  dependent  to  his  pa¬ 
tron,  protector,  and  benefactor,  whence 
correspondent  obligations  do  result ;  it  is 
just  that  men  should  be  accountable  for 
the  performance,  and  for  the  violation  or 
neglect  of  them ;  so  as  accordingly  either 
to  receive  approbation,  or  to  be  obliged  to 
render  satisfaction ;  respectively  as  they 
have  done  right,  and  paid  respect  to  God, 
or  as  they  have  offered  to  wrong  and  dis¬ 
honour  him ;  otherwise  those  relations 
would  seem  vain  and  idle. 

4.  Seeing  also  there  are  natural  relations 
of  men  to  one  another,  and  frequent  trans¬ 
actions  between  them,  founding  several 
duties  of  humanity  and  justice;  the  which 
may  be  observed  or  transgressed ;  so  that 
some  men  shall  do,  and  others  suffer  much 
injury,  without  any  possible  redress  from 
otherwhere;  it  is  fit  that  a  reference  of 
such  cases  should  be  made  to  the  common 
Patron  of  right,  and  that  by  him  they  should 
be  so  decided,  that  due  amends  should  be 
made  to  one  party,  and  fit  correction  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  other ;  according  to  that  of 
St.  Paul,  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God 
to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble 
you  ;  and  to  you  who  are  troubled  rest  with 
us,  in  the  revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus.0 

5.  Whereas  also  there  are  many  secret 
good  actions,  many  inward  good  disposi¬ 
tions,  good  wishes,  and  good  purposes,  unto 
which  here  no  honour,  no  profit,  no  plea¬ 
sure,  no  sort  of  benefit,  is  annexed,  or  in¬ 
deed  well  can  be  (they  being  indiscernible 
to  men ;)  there  are  likewise  many  bad  prac¬ 
tices  and  designs  concealed,  or  disguised, 
so  as  necessarily  to  pass  away  without  any 
check,  any  disgrace,  any  damage  or  chas¬ 
tisement  here ;  it  is  most  equal  that  here- 

“  Job  iii.  20,  21.  °  2  Thcss.  i.  6,  7. 
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after  both  these  kinds  should  be  disclosed, 
and  obtain  answerable  recompense. 

6.  There  are  also  persons  whom,  although 
committing  grievous  wrong,  oppression, 
and  other  heinous  misdemeanours,  offensive 
to  God  and  man,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
violable  sacredness  of  their  authority,  or 
because  of  their  uncontrollable  power,  no 
justice  here  can  reach,  nor  punishment 
can  touch  ;  who  therefore  should  be  re¬ 
served  to  the  impartial  and  irresistible 
judgment  of  God;  and  fit  it  is,  that  (for 
satisfaction  of  justice,  and  distinction  of 
such,  from  those  who  contrariwise  behave 
themselves  well)  a  Tophet  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.p 

7.  Upon  these  and  the  like  accounts, 
equity  requireth  that  a  judgment  should 
pass  upon  the  deeds  of  men  ;  and  thereto 
the  common  opinions  of  men  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  dictates  of  each  man’s  conscience  do 
attest :  for  all  men  seeing  any  person  to 
demean  himself  brutishly  and  unworthily, 
committing  heinous  disorders  and  outrages, 
are  apt  to  pronounce  it  unfit  that  such  an 
one  should  escape  with  impunity  ;  likewise 
when  innocent  and  good  persons  (who  do 
no  harm,  and  do  what  good  they  can)  do 
suffer,  or  do  enjoy  no  benefit  thence,  it  is 
a  pity,  will  any  indifferent  person  be  ready 
to  say,  that  such  a  man’s  case  should  not 
be  considered ;  that  some  reparation  or 
some  reward  should  not  be  allotted  to  him : 
the  which  apprehensions  of  men  are  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  verdicts  of  common  sense  concern¬ 
ing  the  equity  of  a  judgment  to  be., 

8.  Every  man  also  having  committed  any 
notable  misdemeanour  (repugnant  to  piety, 
justice,  or  sobriety),  doth  naturally  accuse 
himself  for  it,  doth  in  his  heart  sentence 
himself  to  deserve  punishment,  and  doth 
stand  possessed  with  a  dread  thereof ;  so, 
even  unwillingly,  avouching  the  equity  of 
a  judgment,  and  by  a  forcible  instinct  pre¬ 
saging  it  to  come.  As  likewise  he  that  hath 
performed  any  virtuous  or  honest  action, 
doth  not  only  rest  satisfied  therein,  but  hath 
raised  in  him  a  strong  hope  of  benefit  to 
come  from  heaven  in  recompense  thereof; 
the  which  apprehensions  and  hopes  do  in¬ 
volve  an  opinion  that  it  is  reasonable  a  j  udg- 
ment  should  be.  All  which  considerations 
(seeing  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  or  frequently  any  such  exact  judgment 
or  dispensations  of  rewards  in  this  life,  nor 
perhaps,  without  changing  the  whole  frame 
of  things  and  course  of  Providence,  can 
well  be)  do  therefore  infer  the  fitness  and 
equity  of  a  future  judgment. 

It  is  further,  upon  divers  accounts,  re- 
>'  Isa  xxx.  33. 
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quisite  and  needful,  that  men  should  have  I 
an  apprehension  concerning  sucn  a  j  udg-  j 
ment  appointed  by  God.  and  consequently  1 
that  such  an  one  should  really  be.  It  is  i 
requisite  toward  the  good  conduct  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  here,  or  to  engage  men  to  the 
practice  of  virtue ;  it  is  necessary  to  the 
maintaining  any  belief  concerning  religion, 
or  sense  of  piety :  without  it.  therefore,  no 
convenient  society  among  men  can  be  well 
upheld. 

1.  It  is.  I  say,  needful  to  engage  men 
upon  the  practice  of  any  virtue,  and  to  re¬ 
strain  them  from  any  vice  ;  for  that  indeed 
without  it,  no  consideration  of  reason,  no 
provision  of  law  here,  can  be  much  avail¬ 
able  to  those  purposes.  He  that  will  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  men,  or  observe  their 
common  practice  (marking  what  apprehen¬ 
sions  usuallv  steer  them,  what  inclinations 
sway  them,  in  their  elections  and  pursuits 
of  things),  shall.  I  suppose,  find,  that  from  j 
an  invincible  principle  of  self-love,  or  sen¬ 
suality,  deriving  itself  through  all  their 
motions  of  soul,  and  into  all  their  actions 
of  life,  men  generally  do  so  strongly  pro- 
pend  to  the  enjoyment  of  present  sensible 
goods,  that  nothing  but  a  presumption  of 
some  considerable  benefit  to  be  obtained 
by  abstinence  from  them,  or  of  some  grie¬ 
vous  mischief  consequent  on  the  embracing 
them,  can  withold  them  from  pursuing  such 
enjoyment.  From  hence  (seeing fancy,  rea-  i 
son.  and  experience  do  all  prompt  men  to 
a  foresight  of  events,  and  force  them  to  ! 
some  regard  of  the  consequences  of  tilings) 
it  followeth  that  hope  and  fear  are  the 
■main  springs  w  hich  set  on  work  all  the  j 
wheels  of  human  action ;  so  that  any  matter 
being  propounded,  if  men  can  hope  that 
it  will  yield  pleasant  or  profitable  (that  is, 
tending  to  pleasant)  fruits,  they  will  un¬ 
dertake  it ;  if  they  do  fear  its  consequences 
will  be  distasteful  or  hurtful,  they  will 
decline  it:  very  rare  it  is  to  find,  that 
the  love  or  liking  of  a  thing,  as  in  itself 
amiable  to  the  mind,  or  suitable  to  rea¬ 
son,  doth  incline  men  thereto;  that  honest 
things,  bare  of  present  advantages,  and 
barren  of  hopeful  fruits,  are  heartily  pur¬ 
sued  ;  that  any  thing  otherwise  averteth  us 
from  itself,  than  as  immediately  presenting 
some  mischief,  or  dangerously  threatening 
it.  When  goodness  therefore  doth  clash 
with  interest  or  pleasure,  human  trisdom  (the 
<rH;  ccLtr.f,  natural  sense  of  the  flesh , 
which  St.  Paul  speaketh  of  as  opposite  to 
virtue)  will  dispose  men  to  take  part  with 
these  ;q  and  except  some  higher  aid  come 
in  to  succour  goodness,  it  is  odds  that  ever 
i  Bom  <iii.  0. 


they  will  prevail  over  it.  If  it  do  appear 
that  virtue  can  pay  men  well  for  their  pains, 
they  perhaps  may  be  her  servants ;  but 
they  will  hardly  wait  on  her  in  pure  cour¬ 
tesy.  or  work  in  her  service  for  nothing; 
if  she  bringeth  visibly  a  good  dowry  with 
her.  she  may  be  courted;  but  her  mere 
beauty,  or  worth,  will  draw  few  suitors  to 
her:  who  will  forego  sensible  pleasures,  or 
waive  substantial  profit ;  who  will  reject  the 
overtures  of  power  or  honour  for  her  sake? 
And  if  vice,  how  ill  soever  it  look  or  leer, 
do  offer  fairly,  how  many  persons  will  be  so 
nice  or  squeamish,  as  merely  out  of  fancy, 
or  in  despite  to  her,  to  refuse  or  renounce 
her :  In  short ,  as  men  are  baited  with  plea¬ 
sure  or  bribed  with  profit,  so  they  pursue ; 
as  thev  are  stung  with  pain  or  curbed  with 
fear,  so  they  eschew  things ;  it  is  a  gift  (or 
a  specious  appearance  of  some  good  ofiered) 
w  hich  perpetually  moveth  the  greatest  par t , 
w  hich  often  blindeth  the  eyes  and  perverteth 
the  heart  of  the  wisest  sort  of  men.1 

It  is  further  to  common  sense  very  ob¬ 
vious,  that  this  life  cannot  promise  or  af¬ 
ford  to  virtue  any  rewards  apparently  so 
considerable,  as  in  the  common  judgment 
of  men  to  overpoise  the  pains  and  difficul¬ 
ties  required  to  the  procurement  and  main¬ 
tenance  thereof  (the  pains  and  difficulties 
to  be  overgone  in  mastering  stubborn  in¬ 
clinations,  in  moderating  greedy  appetites, 
in  restraining  violent  passions,  in  encoun¬ 
tering  frequent  and  strong  temptations,  in 
abstracting  our  minds  and  affections  from 
sensible  things,  in  assiduous  watching  over 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions),  together 
w  ith  the  manifold  inconveniences,  crosses 
and  troubles,  which  do  attend  the  strict 
practice  of  virtue ;  that  likewise  here  there 
are  not  ordinarily  any  such  discourage¬ 
ments  affixed  to  vice,  which  do  much  weigh 
down  the  pleasures  with  which  it  is  tem¬ 
pered,  and  the  advantages  waiting  on  it. 

As  for  human  laws,  made  to  encourage 
and  requite  virtue,  or  to  check  and  chas¬ 
tise  vice,  it  is  also  manifest  that  they  do 
extend  to  cases  in  comparison  very  few ; 
and  that  even  as  to  particulars  which  they 
touch,  they  are  so  easily  eluded,  or  evaded, 
that  without  entrenching  upon  them,  at 
least  without  incurring  their  edge,  or  com¬ 
ing  within  the  verge  of  their  correction, 
men  may  be  very  bad  in  themselves,  ex¬ 
tremely  injurious  to  their  neighbours,  and 
hugely  troublesome  to  the  world;  so  that 
such  laws  hardly  can  make  tolerable  citi¬ 
zens,  much  less  throughly  good  men,  even 
in  exterior  demeanour  and  dealing.  How¬ 
ever,  no  laws  of  men  can  touch  internal 

»  Dent.  xvl.  19:  Eiod.  xxiii.  8. 
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acts  of  virtue  or  vice ;  they  may  sometimes 
bind  our  hands,  or  bridle  our  mouths,  or 
shackle  our  feet ;  but  they  cannot  stop  our 
thoughts,  they  cannot  still  our  passions, 
they  cannot  bend  or  break  our  inclina¬ 
tions  :  these  things  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  cognizance,  of  their  command,  of 
their  compulsion,  or  their  correction:  they 
cannot  therefore  render  men  truly  good, 
or  hinder  them  from  being  bad. 

Upon  which  and  the  like  considerations 
it  is  plain  enough,  that,  setting  aside  the 
persuasion  of  a  future  judgment,  all  other 
incentives  to  virtue  and  restraints  from 
vice,  which  either  common  experience  sug¬ 
gested,  or  philosophical  speculation  may 
devise,  are  very  weak  and  faint,  and  can¬ 
not  reasonably  promise  considerable  effect : 
the  native  beauty  and  intrinsic  worth  of 
virtue,  or  its  suitableness  to  reason  and 
the  dignity  of  our  nature ;  the  grace  and 
commendation  with  which  it  decketh  the 
practisers  of  it;  its  goodly,  pleasant,  and 
wholesome  fruits  of  manifold  convenien¬ 
ces,  of  health  to  soul  and  body,  of  peace 
and  amity  among  men,  of  tranquillity  and 
satisfaction  in  mind,  if  they  do  not  reach 
beyond  this  transitory  life,  cannot  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men  appear  so 
considerable,  or  prove  so  efficacious,  as  to 
engage  men  closely  and  constantly  to  ad¬ 
here  thereto.  Neither  will  the  worst  of 
evils  innate  or  accessory  to  vice  (its  essen¬ 
tial  deformity  and  turpitude,  or  its  being 
disagreeable  to  reason  and  dishonourable 
to  human  nature,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
tempers,  the  damages,  the  disgraces,  the 
disturbances  apt  to  sprout  from  it),  if  no 
more  hereafter  is  to  be  feared  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof,  be  sufficient  to  deter  or  dis¬ 
courage  men  from  it:  the  peril  of  death 
itself  (the  worst  evil  which  men  pretend  to 
inflict,  and  that  which  our  nature  seemeth 
most  to  abhor)  will  not  import  much  to¬ 
ward  the  diverting  indigent,  ambitious,  or 
passionate  men  from  the  most  desperately 
wicked  attempts.  It  is  the  observation  of 
Cicero,  from  which  he  inferreth  the  need 
of  supposing  future  punishments,  as  the 
only  effectual  restraints  from  such  actions: 
That  (saith  he)  there  might  be  in  this  life 
some  fear  laid  upon  wicked  men ,  those  an¬ 
cients  did  think  good  that  there  should  be 
some  punishments  appointed  in  hell  for  im¬ 
pious  persons;  because  indeed  they  under¬ 
stood. ,  that ,  setting  these  apart ,  death  itself 
was  nut  to  be  feared .* 

*  Ut  aliqua  in  vita  formido  iraprobis  esset,  apud  in¬ 
feros  ejusmodi  qiuedam  illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis 
constituta  esse  volueruut,  quod  videlicet  mtelligebant 
his  reniotis  non  esse  mortern  ips&m  pertimescendam. 
—  Cic.  Catil  4. 


3*  i 

There  have  been  indeed  vented  such  fine 
and  stately  notions  as  these  :3  that  reason 
simply,  however  attended,  doth  challenge 
obedience  to  itself ;  that  virtue  is  abun¬ 
dantly  its  own  reward,  and  vice  a  complete 
punishment  to  itself  ;*  that  we  should  not 
in  our  practice  be  mercenary,  regarding 
what  profit  or  detriment  will  accrue  from 
it,  but  should  be  good  absolutely  and  gratis ; 
that  moral  goods  are  the  only  desirable 
goods,  and  moral  evils  the  only  evils  to  be 
grieved  at ;  that  nothing  can  happen  amiss 
to  good  men,  and  whatever  their  condition 
is,  they  are  perfectly  happy;  that  nothing 
can  truly  benefit  ill  men,  or  exempt  them 
from  misery:  but  these,  and  the  "like  no¬ 
tions,  frequently  occurring  in  philosophers, 
as  they  are  (being  rightly  understood,  or 
taken  in  a  qualified  sense),  supposing  reli¬ 
gion  and  a  future  judgment,  evidently  rea¬ 
sonable  and  true]  (as  also  perhaps,  even 
abstracting  from  that  supposition,  they 
may  have  in  them  a  kind  of  slim  and  dusky 
truth,  discernible  to  one  in  a  thousand, 
who  is  very  sharp-sighted,  and  looketh 
most  wistly  on  them  ;  as  they  may  be  re¬ 
lished  by  a  few  persons  of  very  refined 
spirit,  or  of  special  improvement ;)  so  to 
the  common  herd  of  people  (unto  whose 
inclinations  and  capacities  it  is  fit  that  the 
general  rules  of  practice,  and  the  most 
effectual  inducements  thereto,  should  be 
squared),  to  men  immersed  in  the  cares, 
the  toils,  and  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
they  plainly  are  unsuitable  ;  their  grosser 
conceit  cannot  apprehend,  their  more  rug¬ 
ged  disposition  will  not  admit  such  fine 
notions;  they,  in  effect,  by  the  generality 
of  men,  have  been  slighted  and  exploded, 
as  incongruous  to  common  sense  and  ex¬ 
perience,  as  the  dictates  of  affectation  or 
simplicity;  as  the  dreams  of  idle  persons, 
addicted  to  speculation,  and  regardless  of 
the  world  such  as  it  really  doth  exist,  and 
will  ever  persist,  while  men  continue  en¬ 
dued  with  the  same  natural  inclinations 
and  affections  :  so  that  from  such  notions 
little  succour  can  be  expected  toward  pro¬ 
moting  virtue,  or  restraining  vice  in  the 
world. 

Upon  these  considerations  the  necessity 
or  great  usefulness  of  supposing  a  judg¬ 
ment  doth  appear ;  that  it  being  cast  into 
the  scales  may,  to  the  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  men,  evidently  render  virtue  more 
considerable  and  eligible  than  vice ;  as  even 

t  Neque  bona,  neque  mala,  qua>  vulgus  putet;  mul- 
tos  qui  conllictari  adversis  videantur  beatos,  ac  ple- 
rosque  quanquam  niagnas  per  opes  miserriiuos,  si  illl 
gravom  fortunam  constant er  tolcrent,  hi  prospera 
inconsulle  utantur. —  Tac.  Ann.  6. 

•  Clc.  de  Kin.  iii.  Tusc.  5. 

1  Cic.  de  Leg.  1  ;  Sen.  de  Clem.  L  1. 
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in  consequential  profit  and  pleasure  far  sur¬ 
passing  it. 

2.  Whence  manifestly  the  same  suppo¬ 
sition  is  also  needful  for  the  welfare  of 
human  society ;  the  which,  without  the 
practice  of  justice,  fidelity,  and  other  vir¬ 
tues,  can  hardly  subsist ;  *  without  which 
practice,  indeed,  a  body  of  men  would  be 
worse  than  a  company  of  wolves  or  foxes ; 
and  vain  it  were  to  think,  that  it  can  any 
where  stand  without  conscience ;  and  con¬ 
science,  without  fear  checking,  or  hope 
spurring  it  on,  can  be  no  more  than  a 
name :  all  societies,  therefore,  we  may  see, 
have  been  fain  to  call  in  the  notion  of  a 
future  judgment  to  the  aid  of  justice,  and 
support  of  fidelity ;  obliging  men  to  bind 
their  testimonies  by  oaths,  and  plight  their 
troth  by  sacraments  ;  implying  a  dread  of 
that  divine  judgment  to  which  they  so¬ 
lemnly  do  then  appeal  and  make  them¬ 
selves  accountable. 

3.  But  further,  the  persuasion  concern¬ 
ing  a  future  judgment  is,  upon  peculiar 
accounts,  most  requisite  to  the  support  of 
religion  and  defence  of  piety. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  authority,  upon 
whatever  reason  or  equity  grounded,  if  it 
do  not  present  competent  encouragements 
to  obedient  subjects,  if  it  do  not  hold  forth 
an  armed  hand,  menacing  chastisement  to 
the  refractory,  will  signify  any  thing,  or  be 
able  to  sustain  the  respect  due  to  it ;  that 
no  laws,  however  in  themselves  equal  or 
commodious,  if  a  certain  account  or  trial, 
backed  with  a  dispensation  of  valuable  re¬ 
wards,  and  infliction  of  formidable  punish¬ 
ments,  be  not  annexed  to  them,  will  obtain 
any  force,  so  as  to  be  observed  or  regard¬ 
ed  ;  that  no  obligation  whatever,  of  duty  or 
gratitude,  will  prevail  upon  men,  if  they 
do  not  apprehend  themselves  under  a  con¬ 
straint  to  render  an  account,  so  as  to  be 
forced  either  to  do  reason ,  or  to  sutler  for  not 
doing  it.  So  it  is  generally ;  and  so  it  is  even 
in  regard  to  God,  the  sovereign  King  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  as  piety  doth  sup¬ 
pose  him :  his  authority  will  never  be  main¬ 
tained,  his  laws  will  never  be  obeyed,  the 
duties  towards  him  will  never  be  minded, 
without  influence  upon  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  men ;  they  will  not  yield  to  him  any  re¬ 
verence,  they  will  nowise  regard  his  com¬ 
mands,  if  they  may  not  from  their  respect 
and  obedience  expect  good  benefit,  if  they 
dread  not  a  sore  vengeance  for  their  rebel¬ 
lion  or  neglect;  nothing  to  them  will  seem 
more  fond,  than  to  serve  him  who  doth 

*  Deos  agrre  curam  rorum  humanarum,  cx  usu 
vi(a?  est;  pocnasque  maleflcii,  aliquamlo  suras,  nun- 
quuiii  autcm  irritay  esse,  &c. —  Flirt,  xi.  7. 
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not  well  requite  for  the  performance,  than 
to  revere  him  who  doth  not  soundly  punish 
for  the  neglect  of  his  service. 

Forasmuch  also  as  piety  doth  require 
duties  somewhat  high  and  hard,  as  much 
crossing  the  natural  inclinations  and  desires 
of  men,  it  peculiarly,  for  the  overruling 
such  aversion,  doth  need  answerably  great 
encouragements  to  the  practice,  and  deter¬ 
ments  from  the  transgression,  of  what  it 
requireth ;  upon  which  score  it  may  also 
further  appear,  that  temporal  judgments, 
and  recompenses  here,  are  not  sufficient  to 
procure  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
piety ;  for  how  indeed  can  he,  that  for  the 
sake  of  piety  doth  undergo  disgrace,  loss, 
or  pain,  expect  to  be  satisfied  here?  What 
other  benefits  can  he  presume  upon  beside 
those  which  he  doth  presently  forfeit  ? 

Of  this  particular  God  may  seem  de¬ 
signedly  to  have  set  before  us  a  pregnant 
instance  or  experiment  worthy  our  consi¬ 
deration:  God  in  a  very  notorious  and 
affecting  manner  declared  his  will  and  law 
to  the  Jews;  and,  to  engage  them  to  obedi¬ 
ence,  he  not  only  recommended  it  to  them 
as  very  good  in  itself,  and  very  convenient 
for  them  to  observe;  but  he  enforced  it 
with  promises  of  the  greatest  blessings  con¬ 
cerning  this  life,  that  men  are  capable  of, 
if  they  should  obey ;  and  with  curses  or 
menaces  of  the  most  dismal  mischiefs  ima¬ 
ginable  in  reference  to  this  life  in  case  of 
disobedience ;  and  that  he  both  could  and 
would  in  both  respects  make  his  word  good, 
he  did  by  miraculous  dispensation  of  signal 
mercies  and  judgments  most  evidently  show 
and  assure  them  :  yet  what  was  the  effect  ? 
it  was,  that,  as  the  Psalmist  expresseth  it, 
They  despised  the  pleasant  land — and  heark¬ 
ened  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord:  their 
heart  was  not  right  with  God ,  neither  were 
they  steadfast  in  his  covenant:  they  tempted 
and  provoked  the  most  high  God ,  and  kept 
not  his  testimonies: u  they  did  not  so  value 
those  benefits,  they  could  not  so  dread  those 
penalties,  as  in  regard  to  them  to  persist 
for  any  time  in  a  steady  obedience ;  as  not 
easily  in  despite  of  them  to  be  drawn  into 
the  worst  of  crimes  prohibited  to  them :  the 
sweetest  enjoyment  of  those  good  things 
could  not  hold  them  close  to  their  duty, 
nor  was  the  saddest  smart  of  those  evils 
able  to  reclaim  them  from  sin ;  but  even 
that  very  people  (we  may  further  observe) 
having  afterward  (by  sparks  of  light  darted 
from  the  prophets,  or  otherwise)  obtained 
some  clearer  notions  and  stronger  persua¬ 
sions  concerning  a  future  state,  and  rewards 
dispensed  therein  of  higher  consideration 
u  rsul.  cvi.  24, 25 ;  lxxvlii.  37,  50. 
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than  any  temporal  ones  here,  became  there¬ 
upon  very  constant  and  resolute  in  obser¬ 
vance  of  their  law ;  they  proved  valiant  and 
fierce  in  defence  thereof ;  they  chose  rather 
to  endure  the  most  grievous  afflictions  than 
to  transgress  it ;  as  the  history  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  doth  inform  us :  they,  as  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  remarked  of  them,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight ,  and  turned  to  fiight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens:  they  also  were  tortured, 
not  accepting  a  deliverance ;  that  they  might 
obtain  a  better  resurrection : v  this  hope  it 
was,  which  then  did  raise  them  to  so  vigo¬ 
rous  resolution,  and  so  cheerful  patience: 
from  the  same  apostle  we  also  learn,  that  it 
was  a  sense  of  our  being  here  in  a  transi¬ 
tory  state,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  recom¬ 
pense  of  reward  after  this  life,  which  did 
engage  the  good  patriarchs  and  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  so  readily  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  to  comply  with  God’s  will,  and  to 
perform  the  most  difficult  commands  by  him 
imposed  on  them :  w  these  things  they  did, 
not  (saith  the  apostle)  having  indeed  received 
the  promises  (that  is,  not  having  the  evan¬ 
gelical  promises  concerning  a  future  life  in 
so  formal  and  express  a  manner  as  we  now 
have,  proposed  to  them),  but  yet  having  seen 
them  afar  off ',  and  having  been  persuaded  of 
them ,  and  having  embraced  them,  and  having 
(in  declaration  of  those  perceptions  and  per¬ 
suasions)  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth. x 

The  like  observation  might  be  made  even 
concerning  the  pagans,  who,  while  the  per¬ 
suasions  concerning  judgments  and  rewards 
after  this  life  were  retained  in  common 
vogue,  did  live  more  innocently  and  virtu¬ 
ously  ;  but  after  those  generally  were  dis¬ 
carded,  so  that  the  satirist  could  say,  that 
scarce  boys  did  believe  any  ghosts  or  subter¬ 
raneous  judicatures*  then  did  all  wicked¬ 
ness  mainly  prevail  and  overflow.  Com¬ 
paring  which  things  we  may  discern,  as  the 
weakness  of  considerations  merely  regard¬ 
ing  this  present  life,  so  the  force  of  those 
which  concern  a  future  state,  in  order  to 
the  procuring  obedience  to  God’s  law; 
supposing  both  entertained  with  the  same 
faith  or  persuasion  of  mind :  from  whence 
the  necessity  of  that  judgment  which  we 
speak  of,  toward  the  maintenance  of  piety, 
doth  appear. 

But  beyond  these  things  this  point  is  very 
needful,  to  secure  the  very  foundations  of 
all  religion  and  piety,  the  existence  of  God, 
and  his  providence  over  human  affairs :  the 
belief  of  a  Deity,  according  to  any  tole- 

*  Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna  — 

Yix  pueri  credunt.  Juv.  S/it.  it 

*  2  Mac.  vi.  26 ;  vil  23,  29  ;  Hob.  xi.  34,  36. 

"  Ueb.  xi.  26.  1  ileb.  xi.  13. 


rable  notion  thereof,  and  of  a  providence 
over  us,  apt  to  engage  or  encourage  us  to 
religious  performances,  without  supposition 
of  a  judgment,  and  of  a  dispensation  accor¬ 
ding  to  it  of  future  rewards,  cannot  be  well 
maintained ;  f  the  objections  assailing  them 
would  strike  too  hard,  and  pierce  too  deep, 
were  we  not  furnished  with  this  good  shield 
to  receive  and  repel  them. 

To  find  that  of  the  Preacher  certified  by 
experience :  No  man  knoweth  either  love  or 
hatred  by  all  that  is  before  him.  All  things 
come  alike  to  all :  there  is  one  event  to  the 
righteous ,  and  to  the  wicked;  to  the  clean, 
and  to  the  unclean;  to  him  that  sacrificeth, 
and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not:  as  is  the 
good,  so  is  the  sinner ;  and  he  that  swear eth, 
as  he  that  sweareth  not  J 

To  behold  virtue  grovelling  on  the  ground 
and  trampled  on ;  while  vice  is  mounted  on 
the  perch,  and  sitteth  proudly  domineer¬ 
ing;2  to  view  innocence  and  right  sadly 
groaning  under  oppression,  while  fraud 
and  violence  do  triumph  and  insult ;  which 
sights  are  obvious  in  the  world;  as  the 
Preacher  observed:  I  saw  (said  he)  under 
the  sun,  the  place  of  judgment,  that  wicked¬ 
ness  was  there ;  and  the  place  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  that  iniquity  was  there :  I  considered 
all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the 
sun ;  and  behold  the  tears  of  such  as  were  op¬ 
pressed;  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there 
was  power ;  but  they  hud  no  comforter  :*  so 
did  Job  also  take  notice,  when  he  said,  The 
tabernacles  of  the  robbers  prosper,  and  they 
that  provoke  God  are  secure:  and  the 
Psalmist  complained  of  wicked  oppressors, 
They  are  enclosed  in  their  own  fat,  and  with 
their  mouth  they  speak  proudly :  and  the 
prophet  Malachi,  Now  we  call  the  proud 
happy ;  yea,  they  that  work  wickedness  are 
set  up;  yea,  they  that  tempt  God  are  de¬ 
livered .b 

To  observe  it  frequently  to  happen,  that 
most  innocent  and  virtuous  persons  do 
conflict  all  their  days  with  hardships  and 
crosses,  and  sometime  after  all  die  sadly  in 
pain,  and  under  ignominy;  while  persons 
most  outrageous  in  lewdness  and  iniquity 
do  flourish  and  rant  it  out  in  a  long  and 
undisturbed  course  of  prosperity,  and  in 
the  end  depart  hence  fairly  and  quietly ; 
according  to  that  in  Ecclesiastes  :e  There 
is  a  just  man  that  perisheth  in  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that  pro- 

f  To  phierov  itrecf,  etlrtitrettrOou  diovf. — Eurip. 

X  Sed  cum  res  hominum  tanta  caligine  volvi 
Adspicerem,  Uetosquc  diu  tiorere  nocentes, 
Versariquo  pios,  rursus  labefacta  cadebat 
Religio,  tic.  Claud,  in  Ruff.  1,  init. 

7  Eccles.  ix.  1.2.  ■  Eccles.  x.  4.  •  Eccles.  iii.  16  ;  iv.  1. 
b  Job  xii.  7  ;  Psal.  xvii.  10 ;  Mai.  iii.  15. 
c  Eccles.  vii.  15. 
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longeth  his  life  in  wickedness ;  the  former 
was  the  case  of  Socrates,  of  Phocion,  of 
Regulus,  of  many  other  remarkably  gallant 
and  worthy  persons;  the  latter,  as  Cicero 
observed,  of  Dionysius,  who,  after  thirty 
years  of  unjust  and  cruel  domination,  in 
much  splendour,  died  quietly  in  his  bed.* 

Thus,  I  say,  to  see  and  consider,  that 
commonly  to  just  men  it  happeneth  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  work  of  the  wicked ,  and  to  u  iclted 
men  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous , 
as  the  Preacher  speaketh;d  that  here  piety 
with  its  best  friends  do  suffer  deeply,  and 
impiety  with  its  worst  abettors  do  notably 
thrive;  yea,  that  not  only  good  men  suffer, 
but  often  suffer  for  being  good  (from  envy 
and  malignity  of  men  that  hate  goodness), 
and  that  bad  men  not  only  prosper,  but 
prosper  by  their  wickedness  (by  their  fraud 
and  violence),  hath  been  a  huge  scandal 
to  religion,  which  hath  caused  many  to 
stumble,  hath  cast  some  quite  down  into 
the  gulf  of  atheism  or  epicurism  ;  f  hath 
brought  some  men  to  doubt,  hath  induced 
others  flatly  to  deny,  that  there  is  a  God 
(that  is,  a  most  wise,  powerful,  just,  and 
good  Being,  every  where  present)  or  that 
he  being,  doth  preside  over,  or  any  wise 
concern  himself  in  our  affairs.  From  this 
source  did  flow  all  those  impious  conceits, 
which  Seneca  thus  expresseth : c  One  ob- 
jecteth  to  the  gods  neglect  of  us ;  another , 
iniquity ;  another  casts  them  out  beyond  his 
world ,  and  leaves  them  forlorn ,  as  lazy  and 
dull ,  without  any  light ,  or  any  worh.%  From 
hence  it  hath  been,  that  in  all  places  and 
times  there  have  been  persons  ready  to  say 
with  those  in  the  Psalms,  How  doth  God 
know?  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High  f 
TlCe  Lord  doth  not  see ,  neither  doth  the  God 
of  Jacob  regard  it :  God  hath  forgotten ;  he 
hidctli  his  face ,  and  will  never  see  it.1 

And  not  only  upon  blind  pagans  and  pro¬ 
fane  persons,  but  even  upon  the  most  pious 
of  God’s  people,  these  considerations  have 
made  impression, ||  extorting  from  their 

*  Dies  deficiat  si  velim  numerare,  quibus  bonis  male 
evenerit,  nec  minus  si  commemorem,  quibus  impro- 
bi.s  optime.  —  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  3. 

Dionysius  30  annos  tyrannus  fuit  opulontissimie  et 
bcatissimoe  civitatis  — atque  in  suo  lectulo  mortuus. 
—  Cic.  ib. 

t  Improborum  prosperitates,  sccundreque  res  redar- 
guunt  (ut  Diogenes  dicebat)  vim  omnera  Deorum  et 
potestatem.—  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear. 

M  V-r,xi9  rtyiiffQcu  Qiohe,  ii  tolIix  irrcti  ty,(  i/X*}( 

— Kurlp.  Elect. 

Alius  illis  objicit  negligentiam  nostri,  alius  ini- 
quitatom;  alius  illos  extra  mundum  Hiium  projicit, 
et  ignavos  hebetesque  illos  sine  luce,  sine  uilo  opere 
destituit. —  Sen.  de  BeneJ.  vii.  31. 

||  Uuippe  sapientissimos  veterum,  quique  sectam 
eoruni  semulantur,  diversos  reperies ;  ac  multis  insi- 
tani  opinionem  non  initia  nostri,  non  finem,  nondeni- 
que  homines  Diiscura?;  ideo  creberrima  et  tristia  in 
bonos,  lieta  apud  deteriores  esse.  —  Tac.  An.  6. 

«*  Eccles.  viii.  14.  p  Vide  Luc.  in  Jup.  Confut. 
Plut.  de  Placitis,  &c.  ;  Plin.  xi.  7.  f  Psal.  lxxiii. 
1J ;  xciv.  7  ,  x.  11. 


hearts  and  mouths  expostulations  like  that 
of  Jeremiah :  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the 
wicked  prosper ?  wherefore  are  all  they  happy 
that  deal  very  treacherously  f  g  and  that  of 
Job,  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live ,  become 
old ,  and  are  mighty  in  power  ?  their  seed  is 
established  in  their  sight ,  their  houses  are 
safe  from  fear ,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God 
upon  them  —  they  spend  their  days  in  wealth , 
and  in  a  moment  go  down  to  the  grave : h  and 
that,  Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest 
oppress,  that  thou  shouldest  despise  the  work 
of  thine  hand,  and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of 
the  wicked  ? '  Such  questions  did  this  kind 
of  observations  draw  forth,  and  it  shrewdly 
tempted  them  to  a  dissatisfaction  in  their 
pious  practice,  that  they  were  ready  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  Verily  I  have  cleansed 
my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in 
innocency;  or  with  those  in  the  prophet, 
It  is  vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is 
it  that  ice  have  kept  his  ordinances ,  and  that 
we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord 9 
so  that  hence,  their  feet  were  almost  gone, 
and  their  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped  into  a 
distrust  of  God’s  wise  and  just  providence  ;j 
they  were  moved  to  suspect  that  God  did 
notindeed  bear  that  special  regard  to  good¬ 
ness,  and  affection  to  good  men,  that  great 
hatred  of  iniquity,  and  displeasure  toward 
the  lovers  of  it,  which  religion  supposeth, 
as  the  main  grounds  of  piety :  thus,  I  say, 
have  men,  both  good  and  bad,  upon  such 
occasions  been  induced  or  tempted  to  doubt 
concerning  those  fundamental  points;  and 
that  not  without  apparently  weighty  cause, 
admitting  that  all  accounts  are  made  up 
here  in  this  life  between  God  and  men ;  or 
that  there  is  no  reckoning  behind,  to  be 
adjusted  in  another  world  by  divine  justice 
and  goodness :  then  indeed  that  saying,  it 
is  a  reproach  to  the  Deity  that  bad  men  do 
prosper ,*  and  good  men  suffer,  hath  a  plau¬ 
sible  semblance  of  truth:  then  he  that  af¬ 
firmed  there  was  no  God,  and  heaven  to  be 
a  void  place ,  proving  his  assertion  hence, 
that  while  he  thus  affirmed ,  he  found  himself 
in  a  good  casej  did  argue  smartly :  then 
Diagoras,  from  an  unpunished  perjury,  col¬ 
lected  probably  that  God  did  not  exist,  or 
did  not  mind  what  was  done  here ;  for  that 
being,  and  regarding  things,  he  would  not 
have  endured  himself  to  be  so  affronted, 
and  those  under  his  care  so  abused :  J  then 

*  QlSv  ovubot  roue  xxzovf  libecuoviu. 
t  Nullos  esse  Deos,  inane  caelum. 

Affirm  at  Selins,  probatque  quod  sc 
Factum,  dum  negat  ha?c,  videt  beatum. 

Mart.  iv.  20. 

$  - Sunt  nobi9  nulla  profccto 

Numina,  cum  coclo  rapiantur  sccula  casu 
Merit  imur  regnure  Jovem,  &c.  Luc.  vii.  445. 

*  Jer.  xii.  1.  ■»  Job  xxi.  7.  Job  x.  3. 

J  Psal.  lxxiii.  13  ;  Mai.  iii.  14  ;  Psal.  lxxiii.  2. 
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had  Dionysius  some  reason  to  justify  his 
sacrilege  by  his  prosperous  navigation  from 
committing  it ;  and  with  fair  colour  Dio¬ 
genes  might  say,  that  Harpalus’s  success¬ 
ful  treachery  and  rapine  did  testimonium 
dicer e  adcersus  deos,  bear  testimony  against 
the  gods ,  as  guilty  of  injustice  or  careless¬ 
ness  :  these  sort  of  discourses  would,  I  say, 
upon  excluding  the  supposition  of  future 
judgment,  have  some  validity,  or  specious¬ 
ness  :  and  for  want  of  that  supposition  we 
may  observe  the  apologies  for  Providence, 
elaborately  composed  by  some  philosophers, 
to  be  very  lame  and  unsatisfactory.  But 
supposing  a  judgment  hereafter  designed 
by  God,  and  a  proceeding  with  all  men 
according  thereto,  all  difficulty  in  these 
cases  vanisheth,  all  objections  have  plainly 
no  moment  or  force :  then  God’s  present 
connivance,  or  patient  indulgence  toward 
wicked  men,  will  signify  no  more  than  what 
most  becometh  him  as  God  and  governor 
of  the  world ;  his  most  excellent  goodness 
and  admirable  clemency  toward  his  crea¬ 
tures  and  subjects ;  in  waiting  to  be  gracious, 
and  providing  for  their  return  to  a  better 
mind ; k  affording  them  time  and  means  of 
reforming  their  minds  and  manners,  that 
so  they  may  escape  the  stroke  of  final  ven¬ 
geance  :  so  in  most  cases ;  and  in  some  also 
signifying  his  wise  justice,  in  suffering  bad 
men  to  proceed  forward  to  an  inexcusable 
pitch  of  guilt,  in  order  to  their  more  clearly 
just  condemnation  and  severe  punishment 
hereafter;  that  being  zzrnirurf/.ivoi  it;  ivih- 
i-nav,  thoroughly  Jit ,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh, 
or  ripe  for  perdition ;  being  prepared ,  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  expresseth  it,  or  sancti¬ 
fied  for  the  slaughter ; 1  being  by  their  pre¬ 
sent  ease  and  abused  prosperity  become  fat 
and  fair,  they  may  fall  more  proper  victims 
to  divine  severity.* 

Then  also,  from  God’s  permitting  good 
men  to  suffer,  how  smartly  soever,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  inferred  prejudicial  unto  divine 
goodness  or  justice ;  since  they  are  thereby 
made  fitter  for,  and  do  attain  a  surer  title 
to,  those  excellent  rewards,  which  he  upon 
such  trial  and  approbation  of  their  virtues 
doth  intend  to  confer  upon  them  ;f  especially 
considering  that  afflictions  are  necessary, 
both  as  means  of  rendering  men  good,  and 
as  occasions  of  expressing  their  goodness, 
that  scarce  any  virtue  could  subsist  or  could 
appear  without  them.J 

•  "A yyirov  tturol/t  tie  avrSw. — LXX. 

lit  victim®  sagin&ntur,  ut  hostia*  coronantur. 

Min  Pel. 

t  Justis  quioquld  malorum  irrogatur,  non  cat  poena 
criminis,  sod  virtutis  examen. —  Aug. 

$  Kxperitur,  indurat,  sibi  ipsum  praeparat.  —  Sen. 
de  Pror.  I. 

k  Rom.  ii.  4  ;  ix.  22 ;  2  Pet.  ill.  9, 15. 

1  Rom.  ix.  22;  Jcr.  xii.  3. 


There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  patience, 
if  there  were  no  adversities  to  be  endured  ;m 
no  such  thing  as  contentedness,  if  there 
were  no  wants  to  be  felt ;  no  such  thing  as 
industry,  if  there  were  no  pains  to  be  taken  ; 
no  such  thing  as  humility,  if  sensible  in¬ 
firmities  and  crosses  did  not  prompt  us  to 
sober  thoughts,  and  show  us  what  we  are.J| 
There  would  be  no  true  wisdom,  no  clear 
knowdedge  of  ourselves,  or  right  judgment 
of  things,  without  experiencing  the  worst 
half  of  things.  We  should  never  learn  to 
master  our  passions,  or  temper  our  appe¬ 
tites,  or  wrest  our  inclinations  to  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  reason,  if  that  discipline  were 
away,  which  the  holy  Psalmist  intimateth, 
saying,  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted ,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes .“ 
How  much  we  do  love  God,  how  submis¬ 
sive  we  are  to  God’s  will,  how  little  we  do 
value  these  mean  things  here,  we  cannot 
otherwise  than  by  willingly  undergoing  or 
patiently  bearing  afflictions,  well  express  : 
without  it,  no  sure  trial  of  virtue  can  be ; 
without  it,  no  excellent  example  of  good¬ 
ness  had  ever  been.  As  therefore  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  good  men,  even  that  they  may 
be  good,  should  suffer  here ;  so  it  is,  sup¬ 
posing  a  future  judgment,  very  just  that 
they  should  do  so,  that  they  may  acquire 
a  title  to  the  rewards  following  it ;  rewards 
far  outweighing  the  light  afflictions  they 
are  put  to  endure  here.§ 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  present 
impunity  of  bad  men,  and  letting  iniquity  to 
prevail  or  to  proceed  here,  that  which  cured 
David,  Job,  and  Solomon,  may  satisfy  us  ; 
going  into  the  sanctuary ,  and  understanding 
the  end  of  those  men ;  considering,  that  the 
wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction, 
and  shall  be  brought  out  to  the  day  of  wrath ;  ° 
that  after  all  their  jollity  and  pleasure,  God 
for  all  these  things  will  bring  them  into  judg¬ 
ment .p  In  regard  to  the  righteous  being 
afflicted  here,  that  of  St.  Paul  may  suffice, 
saying  of  them,  It  is  a  manifest  instance  of 
God's  righteous  judgment,  that  they  may  be 
made  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  they  suffer that  of  our  Saviour, 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  you, 
and  shall  reproach  you ;  rejoice  ye  in  that 
day,  and  leap  for  joy ;  for,  behold,  your  re¬ 
ward  is  great  in  heaven  that  of  Solomon, 
Though  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times, 

||  Semper  esse  feliccm.et  sine  morsu  animi  transire 
vitam,  ignorare  est  rerum  natur&  :iltcram  partem.  — 

Sen.  de  Proo.  4. 

§  Magnum  exemplum  nisi  mala  fortuna  non  invcnit. 
— Sen.  de  Proo.  3. — 2  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  Horn.  viii.  18;  Matt, 
v.  12. 

m  Vide  Chrys.  «.  n  Psal.  cxix.  67,  71,  75.— 
No  martyrs,  if  no  persecution.  w  Psal.  Ixxiii.  17  ; 
.lob  xxi.  30.  P  Rom.  ii.  5  ;  Reeled,  xi.  U. 

i  2  Thess.  i.  5.  r  Luke  vi.  22,  23. 
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and  his  days  he  prolonged,  yet  surely  I  knoiv 
that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God.3 
In  respect  to  both  sorts  of  men,  that  of  St. 
Peter  will  resolve  all  doubt:  God  knoiveth 
how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  trials ,  and 
to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  punished .*  All  scores  will  be 
fully  quitted  by  the  execution  of  that  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced  by  our  Judge  himself, 
The  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment ,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eter¬ 
nal.'1 

This  hypothesis  doth  indeed,  even  to  our 
common  sense,  thoroughly  solve  most  of 
those  appearances  in  the  course  of  things 
here,  which  otherwise  might  seem  intricate 
or  strange ;  clearing  Providence  from  all 
misprisions,  and  satisfying  our  minds,  so 
far  as  is  needful,  concerning  the  reasons  of 
most  occurrences  here.  From  it  we  may 
learn, 

That  God  in  this  great  drama,  made  up 
of  his  providence  and  our  free-will  con¬ 
currently  or  interchangeably  acting,  doth 
mean,  in  order  to  this  catastrophe  or  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  last  and  chief  act,  to  let  men 
go  on  playing  their  parts  undisturbedly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  inclinations  and  humours, 
yet  within  certain  limits,  and  under  the 
check  of  his  hand,  in  proper  seasons,  to 
prevent  confusion  of  all  interposing  itself.* 

That  it  is  not,  therefore,  fit  now  by  open 
significations,  either  of  approbation  or  dis¬ 
like,  often  to  interrupt  the  process  of  hu¬ 
man  actions;  especially  considering  that  the 
final  doom  concerning  persons  is  not  to  be 
grounded  upon  single  passages,  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  acts  of  one  time,  but  upon  the  whole 
body  of  action  passing  through  the  course 
of  each  man’s  part,  in  the  place  and  time 
allotted  to  him ;  and  that  he  who  now  acted 
laudably  may,  before  all  is  done,  come  to 
faulter ;  he  that  now  behaveth  himself  un- 
towardly  may  afterward  learn  to  do  better, 
and  in  the  end  come  off  well. 

That  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
God  here  should  be  somewhat  reserved  in 
dispensing  testimonies  of  favour  to  those 
who  at  present  do  seem  good,  somewhat 
sparing  in  declaring  wrath  toward  those 
who  now  appear  bad  ;v  that  he  should  not 
miraculously  pour  down  golden  showers  on 
the  heads  of  the  righteous,  nor  send  fire 
from  heaven ,  as  angry  man  would  have  him, 
upon  every  provocation,  to  consume  sin¬ 
ners.’* 

•  Aicc  touto  curta  x(lnt,  i'»a  xenri  xccmt  irnfxvuOii- 
fjHvy  ivo .  ctrro  x aitjf/etf  xo\?*oi  /MTec^AY^uj^civ  U(  uftTyv.  — 
Clirys.  in  Matt.  Or.  11. 

•  Eccles.  viii.  12;  Isa.  iii.  10,  11. 
t  2  Pet.  it  20.  u  Matt.  xxv.  4G. 

v  EccIcb.  iii.  11  ;  viii.  17 ;  xi.  5.  "  Luke  ix.  55. 


That  this  life  is  not  a  time  of  reaping, 
but  of  sowing;  not  of  approbation,  but  of 
trial;  not  of  triumph,  but  of  combat:  this 
world  is  not  a  place  of  enjoyment,  but  of 
work ;  our  condition  here  is  not  a  state  of 
settlement,  but  of  travel ;  whence  no  man 
should  expect  more  of  encouragement  than 
is  needful  to  support  him  in  this  work  and 
way ;  should  look  to  receive  wages  before 
his  task  is  done ;  to  get  the  prize,  before  he 
hath  gone  through  the  race ;  to  gather  the 
spoils,  before  he  hath  fought  out  the  battle; 
to  enjoy  rest,  before  he  is  at  his  journey’s 
end ;  to  be  put  in  full  possession  of  happi¬ 
ness,  before  his  right  and  title  thereto  is 
completely  assured:  that  no  man  also  should 
presume  or  please  himself  upon  present  im¬ 
punity  for  his  misbehaviour  or  sloth,  like 
those  of  whom  the  Preacher  saith,  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily ,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil;x  seeing 
this  is  the  season  of  mercy  and  patience, 
when  God  commonly  doth  not  further  in¬ 
flict  crosses  on  us,  than  may  serve  to  mind 
us  of  our  duty,  or  urge  us  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  it ;  and  seeing  the  longer  vengeance 
is  withheld,  the  more  heavy  it  will  at  last 
fall  on  us,  if  we  despise  the  present  season 
of  grace,  and  proceed  to  the  end  in  impe¬ 
nitence;  that  present  impunity,  therefore, 
is  a  sore  punishment,  and  correction  here 
a  really  great  favour. 

That  ordinarily  temporal  prosperity  and 
adversity,  as  in  comparison  to  things  rela¬ 
ting  to  our  future  state  they  are  plainly  in¬ 
considerable,  so  they  can  be  no  arguments 
of  God’s  special  favour  or  displeasure ; 
whence  it  appeareth  to  be  no  small  rash¬ 
ness  to  conclude  how  God  stands  affected 
to  any  person  from  what  befalleth  him  here 
(as  those  who  inferred  concerning  the  Ga¬ 
lileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  mixed  with  their 
sacrifices ; y  and  concerning  those  J ews  upon 
whom  the  tower  in  Si  loam  did fall,  that  they 
were  more  sinners  than  others  of  their  na¬ 
tion  ;)  yea,  that  if  we  must  be  interpreting 
God’s  mind  from  these  occurrences,  it  is 
rather  more  reasonable  to  conceive  that 
God  disliketh  them  whom  he  doth  not  check, 
and  approveth  them  whom  he  chastiseth : y 
whence  the  prosperity  of  bad  men  is  rather 
pitiable  than  invidious,  as  that  which  aggra¬ 
vated  and  strengthened  their  w  ickedness, 
which  accumulated  guilt,  which  draweth 
them  forward,  and  plunged  them  deeper 
into  perdition ;  that  the  adversity  of  good 
men  is  no  misery,  but  a  blessing  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  them,  as  exercising  and  fortifying 

*  Eccles.  viii.  11.  1  Luke  xiii.  1,  &c. 

*  Prov.  iii.  12  ;  Job  v.  17. 
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their  virtues,  ensuring  their  state,  endear¬ 
ing  them  to  God.a  However, 

That  God  plainly  doth  mean  to  vilify 
these  present  things,  appearing  to  our  sense 
good  or  evil,  by  scattering  them  abroad 
with  an  indifferent  hand ;  so  that  his  friends 
taste  as  little  good  and  as  much  evil  as  his 
enemies.* 

That  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  or 
to  complain  that  things  here  do  not  go  on 
in  a  course  so  smooth  and  straight  as  they 
should  do  ;  f  for  that  vanity  and  iniquity 
have  their  part  and  time  to  act  upon  this 
stage,  yea  are  allowed  sometimes  a  seem¬ 
ing  reign  ;  but  justice,  though  at  present 
it  seemeth  to  sleep,  or  to  wink  at  things, 
will  at  length  awake,  and  effectually  bestir 
itself ;  that  right,  although  here  it  may  be 
sometime  crossed  or  foiled,  yet  it  can 
never  be  quelled  or  overthrown  ;  it  may 
be  suspended,  but  cannot  be  suppressed ; 
it  may  be  somewhat  eclipsed,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  quite  extinguished,  yea  infallibly  in 
the  end  it  will  triumphantly  prevail. 

That  no  good  design  shall  be  under¬ 
taken,  nor  any  honest  labour  can  be  spent 
in  vain ;  seeing  although  they  chance  to 
find  no  success,  or  to  yield  no  fruit  here, 
yet  they  cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  happy  issue 
and  a  plentiful  reward  hereafter. 

That  how  small  soever  the  difference  doth 
now  appear  between  wise  men  and  fools, 
or  between  virtuous  and  vicious  persons, 
there  will  be  hereafter  a  vast  discrimination 
made,  when  in  consequence  of  that  upright 
trial  one  shall  enter  into  eternal  bliss,  the 
other  shall  fall  into  an  abyss  of  misery. 

That  this  life  is  not  contemptible,  nor 
all  things  here  utterly  vain;  seeing  that 
upon  this  life  is  founded  our  eternal  state; 
seeing  these  occurrences  have  influence 
upon  our  eternal  joy  or  wo ;  seeing  all 
things  here  will  conduce  to  the  illustration 
of  divine  mercy  or  justice:  that  God  is  in¬ 
deed  here  Deus  absconditus,  as  the  prophet 
styleth  him,  a  God  that  hideth  himself  ;b  ad¬ 
visedly  suffering  his  goodness  and  justice 
to  be  under  a  cloud,  that  at  length  they 
may  break  out  more  gloriously  in  that  day , 
when,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  his  iixuiox^ena, 
his  most  righteous  dealing  (both  in  govern¬ 
ance  of  all  affairs  now,  and  in  deciding  of 
all  cases  then)  shall  be  revealed ,  and  made 
conspicuous  to  all  the  world.' 

Thus  doth  it,  upon  many  accounts,  ap¬ 
pear  fit  and  needful  that  there  should  be 

•  Nullo  modo  potest  Deus  tnagis  concupita  tradu- 
cere,  quam  si  ilia  in  turpissimos  defert,  ab  optimis 
abigit. —  Sen.  Prov.  5. 

t  Dantur  bonis  no  putentur  mala,  dantur  malis  ne 
putentur  surnina  bona.  —  Aug. 

•  Ifeb.  xii.  7  ;  Kev.  iii.  19;  Prov.  xxiii.  17;  Luke 
xvj.  25.  b  laa.  xlv.  15.  c  Horn  ii.  5. 


a  future  judgment ;  the  apprehension  there¬ 
of  being  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtue,  the 
strongest  curb  from  vice,  the  surest  fence 
of  human  society,  the  safest  bulwark  of 
religion  (securing  the  authority  of  God, 
and  guarding  his  providence,  together  with 
all  his  holy  attributes,  from  all  batteries, 
all  sinister  aspersions,  all  profane  miscon¬ 
structions  ;)  in  short,  the  most  effectual 
means,  if  it  be  heartily  embraced,  to  render 
men,  in  their  minds  and  in  their  enjoy¬ 
ments,  sober,  just  in  their  dealings  toward 
their  neighbour,  and  in  all  their  life  pious 
toward  God;  there  being  indeed  no  con¬ 
sideration,  whereof  the  mind  of  man  is 
capable,  more  apt  to  beget  in  him  a  care 
and  conscience  of  what  he  doeth,  than  this: 
that  after  a  very  short  and  transitory  life 
all  his  actions  must  undergo  a  strict  scru¬ 
tiny,  according  to  the  result  whereof  he 
shall  be  either  approved  and  rewarded,  or 
condemned  and  punished :  whereof  any 
man  being  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  any¬ 
wise  considering  it,  he  cannot  surely  but 
accuse  himself  of  extreme  folly  and  mad¬ 
ness  if  he  doth  not  provide  for  that  account, 
and  order  all  his  practice  with  a  regard 
thereto.  The  which  use  of  this  point  God 
by  his  grace  dispose  us  to  make,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus,  our  blessed  Redeemer,  to 
whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise. 

Now  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly  ;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit 
and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ .d 
Amen. 


Jf  ront  tfjenre  f )t  stall  romc  to  juUge  If ic 
Quick  anh  tfje  Dealt. 

SERMON  XXXIII. 

THE  CERTAINTY  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  A 
FUTURE  JUDGMENT  FROM  DIVINE  REVELA¬ 
TION. 

Acts  x.  42 _ And  he  commanded  tis  to 

preach  unto  the  people ,  and  to  testify  that 
it  is  he  which  was  ordained  by  God  to  be 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

These  words  are  part  of  a  sermon  preach¬ 
ed  by  St.  Peter  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends, 
wherein  the  apostle  briefly  declareth  unto 
them  the  chief  particulars  in  the  history 
of  Christ,  together  with  some  main  points 
of  Christian  doctrine  most  fit  for  them  to 
know ;  particularly  he  doth  in  these  words 
express  the  point  concerning  the  future 
judgment;  reporting  that  our  Lord  espe¬ 
cially  did  charge  his  apostles  to  preach  unto 
*  I  Thess.  v.  23. 
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the  people  and  testify ;  that  is,  first  publicly 
to  declare  and  explain,  then  bv  convenient 
proofs,  especially  by  divine  attestations,  to 
evince  and  persuade  this  point ;  the  impor¬ 
tance  -w  hereof,  and  eminence  among  other 
Christian  doctrines,  doth  hence  plainly 
appear,  that  the  author  of  our  faith  did 
make  so  especial  provision,  and  gave  so  ex¬ 
press  charge  concerning  the  promulgation 
and  probation  thereof:  the  which  circum¬ 
stance  is  indeed  remarkable  and  weighty ; 
but  I  shall  not  insist  on  it,  meaning  inline-  j 
diately  to  set  upon  considering  the  point  it¬ 
self,  as  it  is  here  laid  down  in  these  terms ; 
that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained  by  God  to  be 
Judge  of  quich  and  dead:  in  which  words 
are  couched  three  particulars  most  con- 
iderable. 

1.  A  judgment  ordained  by  God,  and 
to  be  declared  to  men. 

2.  The  Judge,  by  whom  immediately 
that  judgment  is  administered  :  he;  Jesus, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

3.  The  extent  of  that  judgment,  or  its 
adequate  object:  quick  and  dead. 

These  particulars  I  shall  in  order  touch, 
inserting  some  material  considerations  a- 
bout  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  judg¬ 
ment,  with  some  reasons  why  it  should  be 
thus  managed ;  then  1  shall  adjoin  some 
practical  applications. 

I.  There  is  a  judgment  ordained  by 
God,  and  to  be  declared  to  men  ;  that  is, 
concerning  the  persons  and  actions  of  men 
performed  in  this  life.  How  just  and  fit 
it  is  that  there  should  be  such  a  judgment, 
how  useful  and  requisite  the  declaration 
thereof  is  upon  several  accounts  (for  en¬ 
gaging  men  upon  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  restraining  them  from  vice,  for  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  human 
society,  for  the  support  and  defence  of  re¬ 
ligion’,  for  the  vindication  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  illustration  of  all  God’s  holy 
attributes),  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
declare ;  and  in  that  regard  I  shall  con¬ 
tent  myself  now  to  say,  that  as  upon  the 
apparent  equity  and  usefulness  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  all  nations  commonly  have  ever  em¬ 
braced  the  general  substance  thereof,  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  their  religion  “ 
(all  men  commonly  with  a  ready  inclina¬ 
tion  having  avowed  it  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  every  man  after  this  life  shall 
be  brought  unto  a  just  and  impartial  bar, 
where  his  doings  shall  be  exactly  scanned, 
and*  his  person  answerably  doomed  unto  a 
comfortable  or  atllictive  recompense),  so 
our  religion,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  doth 
most  expressly  assert,  most  clearly  describe, 
*  Justin  Martyr,  p.  1,  ct  p.  10G. 
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and  most  vigorously  inculcate  it,  with  all 
possible  advantage,  both  for  the  clearing 
God’s  dealing’s  and  attributes,  and  for  the 
excitement  of  men  to  a  virtuous  and  pious 
life.  The  nature,  manner,  process,  and 
result  of  the  future  judgment,  are  in  the 
holy  scripture  most  punctually  set  down. 

1.  It  teacheth  us,  that  God  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  a  determinate  time  for  this  judg¬ 
ment.  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  hath  appointed 
a  day ,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness ;  that  which  is  called  the  day 
of  judgment,  the  last  day,  the  day  of  the 
Lord ,  the  great  and  the  illustrious  day ; 
and,  by  signal  excellency,  the  day;  and, 
that  day;  intimating,  beside  the  certainty 
of  the  tiling  itself,  the  most  especial  regard 
that  men  are  concerned  to  bear  thereto. b 

2.  That  in  order  to  this  judgment,  all 
the  actions  of  men  are  with  greater  exact¬ 
ness  registered  in  books  (the  books  of  divine 
omniscience,  seeing  all  things  present,  and 
retaining  all  things  past,  which  nothing 
can  escape :)  The  boohs  (it  is  said  in  the 
Revelation)  were  opened ,  and  the  dead  were 
judged  from  the  things  written  in  the  books, 
according  to  their  ivorks.0 

3.  That  in  order  thereto,  there  shall  be 
(effected  by  divine  power  and  command)  a 
general  resurrection  of  all  persons,  both 
just  and  unjust :  The  hour  (saith  our  Lord) 
is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ; 
they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation. d 

4.  That  then  all  persons  so  raised  shall 
be  presented  at  the  bar  of  our  Lord,  to  an¬ 
swer  and  undergo  their  trial :  I  saw  (saith 
St  John)  the  great  and  small  standing  be¬ 
fore  God's  throne ;  and,  We  must  all  (saith 
St.  Paul)  be  made  appear,  and  be  set  forth 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  and,  The 
Son  of  man  (saith  our  Lord)  shall  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall 
be  gathered  together  before  him.0 

5.  That  then  and  there  every  thought, 
every  word,  every  work  of  men,  shall  be 
throughly  disclosed  and  discussed ;  so  that 
it,  together  with  its  due  quality  and  desert, 
shall  plainly  appear ;  all  the  designs  and 
pretences  of  men  shall  be  laid  bare  ;  every 
case  shall  be  considered  ;  every  plea  heard 
and  scanned;  the  merits  of  every  cause 
weighed  in  an  even  balance,  according  to 
truth  and  equity  ;  men’s  neglects  and  omis¬ 
sions  of  duty  shall  also  come  under  con- 

b  Acts  xvii.  31  ;  ii.  20  ;  Jude  G ;  2  Tim.  i.  18  ;  iv.  8 ; 
1  These,  v.  4  ;  Llcb.  -\.  ^ ..  c  (Job  xiil.  27  ;  xiv.  17 
Rev.  xx.  12 ;  Dun.  vii.  10.  <*  Acts  xxiv.  15 ; 

John  v.  28.  °  Rev.  xx.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  <P«»i- 

(uKvki,  2  Cor.  v.  10;  n afiirrxirllKi,  Matt.  xxv.  31,  32. 
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wderation ;  an  account  will  be  exacted  of 
all  the  talents  entrusted  to  any  man  (of  the 
abilities,  opportunities,  and  advantages  he 
ever  had  of  doing  God  service),  and  of  what 
improvements  answerable  he  hath  made  ; 
uhat  men  have  done  themselves,  and  what 
thev  have  done  by  others,  from  the  influence 
of  their  advice,  their  persuasion,  or  their 
example,  shall  be  searched  out  and  poised : 
God  (saith  St.  Paul)  will  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  ma¬ 
nifest  the  counsels  of  hearts ;  and,  Of  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak ,  they  shall 
render  an  account  at  the  day  of  judgment , 
saith  our  Lord;  and,  After  a  long  time 
(saith  he  again)  the  Lord  of  those  servants 
cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them ,  &c. ;  and, 
Every  work  (saith  the  Preacher)  God  shall 
bring  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.1 

6.  That  upon  each  man,  according  to  the 
true  quality  of  his  doings,  thus  detected, 
examined,  and  stated,  a  definitive  sentence 
shall  pass,  whereby  he  shall  be  acquitted 
and  approved,  or  condemned  and  repro¬ 
bated  ;  Gen  l  ‘ieraivos  yiewiTm  ixat rraj,  Then 
(saith  St.  Paul)  praise  shall  be  to  each  one  ;s 
praise,  that  is,  generally  (by  aft  tiQnpnrfxi;, 
or  favourable  manner  of  speech),  a  due 
taxation  and  esteem,  according  to  merit: 
then,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant , 
and,  O  thou  bad  and  slothful  servant. ,h  shall 
be  pronounced  to  one  or  the  other  sort  of 
men,  respectively,  according  to  their  de¬ 
meanour  here. 

7.  That  according  to  the  purport  of  this 
sentence  a  discrimination  shall  be  made ;  ‘ 
and  to  one  party  a  gracious  reward,  cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  quality  and  measure  of 
their  good  works,  in  a  blissful  place ;  to  the 
other,  a  sorer  punishment,  in  proportion 
to  their  demerits,  in  a  place  of  misery:  to 
the  one,  everlasting  joy  and  glory  above  in 
heaven ;  to  the  other,  endless  sorrow  and 
shame  beneath  in  hell,  shall  be  assigned 
and  dispensed  effectually.  The  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  icith 
his  angels  ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works:  he  will  sepa¬ 
rate  them  one  from  another ,  as  a  shepherd 
divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  he 
shall  set  his  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the 
gouts  on  the  left :  then  the  King  shall  say 
unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world:  — 
and,  Then  he  shall  say  also  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 

r  1  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  1  Pet.  4,  5 ;  Matt.  xii. 

36 ;  xxv.  18;  Eccles.  xii.  4. 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  r>.  h  Matt.  xxv.  21,  26. 

*  Mir6*re}c<r.oc,  Hcb.  xl  26.  J  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
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everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels :  and,  the  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  shall  enter  into  his  Master  s  joy ; k  the 
bad  and  slothful  shall  be  cast  into  utter 
darkness,  where  is  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teethA  so  our  Lord  himself  expresseth 
it ;  and  St.  Paul  thus :  We  must  (saith  he) 
all  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  V»a 
XtQfJtAffYl  ‘TCti  IKOLffrOS,  that  each  one  may  bear 
away  the  things  done  in  the  body ,  according 
to  what  he  hath  done ,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad : m  and,  God  will  render  unto  every 
man  according  to  his  works :  to  them  who 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
glory  and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal 
life :  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and 
obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil : n  and  even  of  old,  the  prophet  Da¬ 
niel  thus  briefly  did  express  this  different 
doom :  Many  of  th&m  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake;  some  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  ever¬ 
lasting  contempt.0  Hence  in  regard  to  one 
party  is  the  time  of  judgment  styled  the 
season  of  refreshment,  the  clay  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  time  of  recompense;  in  reference 
to  the  other,  the  day  of  wrath ,  the  day  of 
destruction,  the  time  of  vengeance ;  when 
our  Lord  will  (as  St.  Paul  saith)  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power. p 

8.  We  are  also  further  taught,  that  all 
this  shall  be  transacted  in  a  regular,  public, 
and  most  solemn  manner,  in  open  court, 
in  the  face  and  audience  of  all  the  world, 
before  angels  and  men.  For  our  Lord  is 
described  coming  to  judgment  w ith  attend¬ 
ance  of  all  the  holy  angels ;  and  the  saints, 
being  themselves  first  approved,  shall  be¬ 
come  assessors  there ;  and  all  men  are 
represented  as  present  at  the  trial,  or  as 
spectators  and  auditors  thereof:11  Whoso¬ 
ever  (saith  our  Lord)  shall  confess  me  be¬ 
fore  men,  him  shall  the  Sun  of  man  also 
confess  before  the  angels  of  God ;  but  he 
that  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied 
before  the  angels  of  God:'  and,  There  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed; 
neither  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known :  what¬ 
soever  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness  shall  be 
heard  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  ye  have 

k  Matt.  xxv.  32,  &c.  1  Matt.  xxv.  21.  3n. 

m  2  Cor.  v.  10.  n  Rom.  ii.  6-9.  °  Dan.  xii.  2. 

v  Acts  iii.  19  ;  Kph.  iv.  30  ;  Luke  jtiv.  12  ;  Col.  iii.  24  ; 
Rom.  ii.  S  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7  ;  2  Thess.  I.  8.  ^  2  Thess. 

i.  7  ;  Luke  ix.  26;  Matt.  xxv.  31  ;  xvi.  27  ;  Jude  14; 

I  Cor.  vl.  2  ;  Matt.  xix.  28.  r  Luke  xii.  8,  9 ; 
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jprJfcf*  ra  closets  shall  be  proclaimed  upon 
t  he  house-tops, 5 

9.  That  A;-o  the  judgment  shall  pass  to 
the  full  c;  a  vie:: :  n  and  entire  satisfaction  of 
that  are  present :  so  that  each  one  con¬ 
cerned  therein  shah  be  forced  in  conscience 
tc  n,  niesce  in  his  deem,  as  most  just  and 
equal;  the  c  ndemned  stooping  with  awe 
to  his  justice:  the  at  s .  Aed  ai  ring  with 
humble"  reverence  his  merer ;  the  specta- 
t  rs  applauding  with  admiration  his  holy 
wisdom :  for  that  day  will  be.  as  St.  Paul 
calleth  it.  a  day  of  revelation  of  God's 
rig'.::  1  '.dgment;  and  God.  in  regard 

thereto,  is  represented  speaking  thus :  To 
use.  as  I  live,  saith  tie  Lord,  every  knee  shall 
lac.  and  every  tongue  shall  give  glory  to 
God:  an  d.  our  Zorrf,  in  that  day  (saith 
St.  Paul  will  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe ;  and.  Me 
ncill  then,  as  it  is  in  St.  Jude,  conrince  all  j 
that  are  ungodly,  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  r.axe  ungodlily  committed,  and  of 
all  the  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
hone  sjK-ken  c gains:  him.1  So  that  there¬ 
upon  those  confessions  and  acclamations  of 
praise  in  the  Revelation  shall  be  resounded 
through  heaven:  Alleluia ;  Salvation,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  to  the  Lord  our  God ; 
far  true  arid  righteous  are  his  judgments: 
Salvation  be  unto  our  Lord,  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb:  Great  and 
wonderful  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  O  thou 
King  of  taints .” 

Thus  do  the  holy  Pandects  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  set  out  that  judgment,  which  all  men 
hereafter  must  undergo;  wherein  all  the 
attributes  of  God  shall  be  conspicuously 
glorified;  his  wonderful  clemency  shall  be 
sweetly  displayed,  his  exact  justice  shall 
be  terribly  demonstrated,  his  perfect  wis¬ 
dom  shall  be  clearly  unfolded;  wherein 
the  knotty  intrigues  of  Providence  shall  be 
loosed,  and  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
divine  counsels  shall  be  laid  open;  and 
God’s  honour,  which  now  by  the  bold  and 
rash  judgments  of  men  is  often  attacked, 
shall  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  repaired, 
to  the  jovful  satisfaction  of  all  pious  men, 
and  sad  confusion  of  the  impious ;  wherein 
the  great  wisdom  of  those  who  before  all 
things  choose  to  be  good  and  to  serve  God, 
and  the  extreme  folly  of  those  who  scorn 
or  neglect  piety,  shall  be  most  evidently 
apparent ;  wherein,  finally,  all  scores  that 
now  so  tmdisoeroiUy  run  on,  shall  be  ex¬ 
actly  quitted  and  even;  impartial  right 
shall  be  done ;  every  rn*n  shall  have  his 
dae  assigned  and  rendered  to  him. 

•  Um  lii.  1.  'lsm.5  5:  xiv.  11:2  T!wi  i.  10 ; 
Juie  IS.  *E«v.  xix.  2;  XTi.  7;  TiL  10;  it.  i 
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But  let  so  much  suffice  concerning  the 
j  judgment  appointed.  We  proceed  to  the 
next  particular,  the  Judge  ordained:  he; 
that  is.  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

II.  The  original  right  and  absolute  power 
of  judging  doth  inseparably  pertain  to 
God  Almightv.  whose  creatures,  whose 
servants,  whose  subjects,  we  are.  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  whose  judgment  we  stand  ob¬ 
noxious  ;  as  he  is  naturally  the  Sovereign 
Lord  and  King  of  the  world,  so  he  is.  as 
the  apostle  calleth  him.  jcmt*;  the 

Judge  of  all  persons  and  things;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  or  of  all 
men.  as  Abraham  did  style  him;”  as  upon 
the  grounds  sp>ecified  we  do  owe  obedience 
to  the  laws  he  prescribe th  us.  performance 
of  the  service  he  allorieth  us,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  talents  he  committeth  to  us ; 
so  we  do  thence  stand  obliged  to  render 
an  account  to  him  of  our  correspondent 
behaviour,  and  due  management  in  those 
resp*ects,  and  are  liable  to  the  judgment 
he  shall  make  thereof ;  all  judgment  there¬ 
fore  must  be  exercised  either  immediately 
by  God  himself,  or  in  subordination  to 
him;  in  his  name  and  right,  and  by  virtue 
of  authority  derived  from  him ;  otherwise 
that  of  St.  Paul,  lOo  art  thou  that  judgest 
another's  servant,  might  be  alleged  against 
any.  who,  without  license  or  commission 
from  him.  should  presume  to  judge  us.1 

Now  that  immediately  God  should  ad¬ 
minister  any  judgment,  is  incongruous  to 
his  nature  and  to  ours ;  it  is  particularly 
unsuitable  to  the  manner  of  this  judgment, 
which  God  designeth  to  be  such  as  may 
piass  op>enly  before  all  the  world,  to  the 
conspicuous  declaration  of  his  glorious  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy,  to  the  clear  satisfaction  and 
conviction  of  all  persons  interested  there¬ 
in:  which,  that  it  might  be.  it  was  ft  (as 
St.  Austin  saith)  that  they  who  i cere  to  be 
judged  should  see  their  judge ;  *  it  is  fit  that 
the  assistants  and  spectators,  or  witnesses 
thereof,  should  discern  the  process:  but 
the  glorious  and  dreadful  presence  of  God 
cannot  be  discernible  by  us,  or  would  not 
be  supportable:  He  'saith  St.  Paul)  inha- 
biteth  inaccessible  light ,  so  that  no  man  hath 
seen,  or  can  see  him:*  and.  Thou  const  not 
see  my  face,  saith  he  to  Moses;  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  me.  and  live:  *  that  majesty, 
before  which  the  purest  seraphims,  being 
dazzled  with  its  infinite  brightness,  are  con¬ 
strained  to  veil  their  faces  ;  that  presence, 
of  w  hich  the  prophet  saith.  The  mountains 
quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt ,  and  the 

•  Etenim  »  qu*  jodicanror.  oportefcat  videre  jndi- 
eero  et  scire  bone  a  quo  jodicautur.  fitc. — Iren,  itf.  9. 

fU-cra m  eraL  ut  Jadicandi  ridereut  judioem .—Aug. 
•  Hefc.  xii.  13 ;  Gen.  iriit.  2S.  *  Rom.  xiT.  < 

i  |  Tim.  vi.  16  '  Kind  xxxiii.  33;  laa.  vi.  2. 
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earth  is  burnt  in  his  presence;  yea ,  the 
world ,  and  all  that  dwell  therein :a  how 
should  frail  and  impure  flesh  sustain,  how 
should  guilty  sinners  appear  before  him  ? 
Who  may  stand  in  his  sight  when  he  is  an¬ 
gry ?  when  he  is  angry,  at  whose  wrath  the 
earth  shall  tremble ,  and  the  nations  shall 
not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation : b  what 
ear  of  mortal  man  could  endure  that  voice , 
at  which  the  earth  melteth ;  that  reproof ,  at 
which  the  pillars  of  heaven  are  astonished  ?c 
It  being  therefore,  from  the  divine  excel¬ 
lency,  impossible  or  inconvenient  that  God 
himself,  immediately  as  such,  should  ex¬ 
ercise  judgment ;  it  hath  pleased  him  in  his 
stead  to  constitute  one  most  fit  for  that  em¬ 
ployment  ;  as  he  for  particular  temporal 
judgments  here  hath  appointed  princes  and 
governors  visibly  to  manage  them  as  his 
ministers  and  vicegerents  in  his  name  and 
behalf;  so  that  universal  and  ultimate  judg¬ 
ment  he  hath  (for  his  own  greater  glory 
and  our  special  benefit)  committed  unto  his 
beloved  Son  Jesus,  our  blessed  Mediator 
and  Saviour ;  the  same  who,  with  most 
admirable  condescension  of  grace  and  cha¬ 
rity,  did  once  come  hither  in  our  nature 
to  rescue  us  from  sin  and  misery ;  who  un¬ 
derwent  so  many  crosses  and  troubles  for 
us ;  who  freely  laid  down  his  life  to  re¬ 
deem  and  save  us:  he  it  is,  who  is 
iiTt  raS  esaS  zoirr,;,  decreed  and  determined 
by  God  (or  under  him,  as  his  substitute 
and  deputy)  to  be  our  judge  :A  so  in  our 
text ;  and  so  again  St.  Paul :  God  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
icorld  in  righteousness,  i»  by 

the  man ,  or  in  the  man,  whom  he  hath  or¬ 
dained ;e  whence  it  is  called  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  before  which  we  must  appear: 
and,  The  Father  (saith  our  Lord  himself) 
judgeth  no  man  (that  is,  immediately  and 
separately),  but  hath  given  all  judgment  to 
the  Son :  and,  The  Father  (he  addeth)  hath 
given  to  the  Son  the  authority,  and  to  exe¬ 
cute  judgment  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man ; 1 
that  is,  God  hath  conferred  on  him  the  so¬ 
vereign  regal  authority,  and  hath  particu¬ 
larly  committed  to  him  that  prime  branch 
thereof,  judicial  power;  even  as  he  is  the 
Son  of  man:  so  that  as  in  our  nature  he 
performed  all  that  was  requisite  to  save 
us,  as  in  our  nature  he  was  exalted  to 
God’s  right  hand  to  rule  and  bless  us ;  so 
for  consummation  of  all  done  in  our  regard, 
he  shall  in  our  nature  appear  to  judge  us  ;* 

•  Ilia  forma  videbitur  Filii,  quam  sibi  per  sacraroen- 
turn  mcarnationis  univit,  &c. — Prosp.  Sent.  337. 

*  Nah.  i.  5  ;  (Psal.  civ.  32 ;  xviii.  18.) 
b  Psal.  Lxxvi.  7  ;  cm.  3  ;  cxliii.  2  ;  Jer.  x.  10. 
e  Psal.  xl?l.  6  ;  Job  xxvi.  II.  *  (1  Cor.  xv.  27.) 

•  AcU  xvii.  31.  f  Rom.  xiv.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  10; 

1  Cor.  ir.  4  ;  John  v.  22,  27 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1. 


awarding  to  us  the  rewards  he  purchased 
for  us,  or  punishments  for  the  contempt 
of  his  favours. 

And,  indeed,  that  he  under  this  name 
and  notion  was  designed  to  this  office,  even 
the  ancient  prophets  did  foreshow :  for  it 
was  one  like  the  Son  of  man  whom  Daniel 
did  behold  coming  with  the  clouds  of  hea¬ 
ven,  having  all  royal  dominion  and  power 
given  unto  him;8  and  it  was,  according 
to  Isaiah’s  predictions,  the  Son,  bom  and 
given  unto  us,  upon  whose  shoulder  the  go¬ 
vernment  should  be,  and  to  whom  the  king¬ 
dom  should  be  assigned,  to  order  it,  and 
establish  it,  with  judgment  and  justice  for 
ever.b 

The  point,  then,  is  manifest,  that  our 
Saviour  Jesus,  by  designment  and  deputa¬ 
tion  from  God,  is  invested  with  this  emi¬ 
nent  office  and  power.  And  why  it  should 
be  so,  many  reasons,  many  fair  congruities, 
may  be  assigned. 

1.  It  was  requisite  (as  we  before  touch¬ 
ed)  that  the  judge  should  be  visible,  and 
audible ;  such  whom  the  parties  concerned 
might  (without  extreme  surprise  and  a- 
ma2ement)  discern  and  converse  with,  in 
order  to  their  clearer  and  fuller  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  conviction:  such  our  Lord,  the 
Son  of  man,  clothed  with  glorified  flesh, 
will  be :  his  mild  and  sweet,  though  bright 
and  stately  aspect,  all  men  in  some  manner 
may  be  capable  of  seeing;  his  calm  and 
clear  voice  all  men  may  hear:  him  the 
just  may  with  cheerful  satisfaction  behold 
smiling  on  them  with  gracious  kindness ; 
and  the  wicked  also  with  sad  confusion  may 
|  'view  frowning  toward  them  with  just  dis¬ 
dain  ;  those  with  comfortable  joy  may  hear 
him  acquitting,  commending,  and  bless¬ 
ing  them ;  these  with  due  regret  also  may 
hear  him  convincing,  reproving,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  fatal  curse  on  them :  so  that 
hereupon  the  former,  with  humble  thank¬ 
fulness,  shall  willingly  acknowledge  and 
praise  his  grace ;  the  latter,  with  shameful 
horror,  constrainedly  shall  confess  their 
guilt  before  him  :  Behold  (saith  St.  John, 
with  an  emphatical  regard  it  seems  to  this 
consideration)  he  cometh  in  the  clouds;  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him,  even  they  who  pierced 
him:1  and.  They  (saith  our  Lord  himself) 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  upon  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  in  power  and  great  glory  :> 
and  our  Lord  is  represented  in  judgment 
speaking  and  arguing  the  case  with  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  receiving  their  plea,  and 
expressing  his  mind  to  them :  this  is  a  kind 
of  natural  capacity  qualifying  him  for  this 

*  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  •  Rev.  i.  7. 

h  Isa.  vii.  14  ;  i*.  6,  7  ;  *L  3;  xlii.  I,  3. 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  xxvL  44 ;  xxv.  34,  &c. 
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employment ;  but  there  are  considerations 
of  a  higher  nature  peculiarly  fitting  him 
for  it. 

2.  It  was  indeed  a  good  part  of  that 
regal  office,  which  God,  in  reward  of  his 
obedience,  and  to  declare  his  acceptance 
thereof,  did  confer  upon  him ;  giving  him 
a  poicer  over  all  flesh ,  all  authority  in 
heaven  and  earth ;  whence  it  is  by  St.  Paul 
called  his  kingdom :  I  charge  thee  (saith  he 
to  Timothy)  before  (rod ,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom :k 
he  being  then  our  King,  and  as  such  the 
fountain  of  all  justice,  must  either  himself 
in  person,  or  by  some  delegate,  adminis¬ 
ter  it ;  but  that  he  should  immediately  do 
it.  divers  special  reasons  do  suggest  them¬ 
selves. 

3.  It  is  an  office  of  too  great  eminence 
and  dignity  to  be  imparted  to  any  other : 
he  alone  who  subsists  in  union  with  God, 
who  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  most 
highly  pleased  God,  who  hath  merited  a 
sovereignty  over  us,  and  a  supreme  emi- 
nencv  above  all  creatures,  is  capable  of 
the  honour  to  determine  those  points  of 
the  highest  importance  concerning  the  final 
doom  of  God’s  creatures,  and  the  salvation 
of  those  souls  whom  he  hath  purchased: 
Worthy  is  he  alone  to  receive  the  book  (of 

judgment),  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof; 
because  he  was  slain ,  and  hath  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  his  blood:  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
(worthy  exclusively,  and  solely)  that  was 
slain ,  to  receive  the  power  and  honour ,  the 
glory  and  blessing ,'  annexed  to  this  high 
office. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  apt  to  beget 
in  us  veneration  toward  him,  than  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  shall  be  our  judge,  upon 
whose  sentence  our  fate  and  felicity  must 
depend  ;  so  it  is  therefore  most  fit,  that  it 
incommunicably  and  solely  should  belong 
to  him  ;  especially  seeing  God  with  espe¬ 
cial  regard  to  his  honour  did  assign  the 
judiciat  office  to  him  :  the  Father ,  it  is  said, 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son; 
that  all  men  might  honour  the  Son,  as  they 
do  the  Father. m 

4.  He  alone  also  hath  capacities  proper 
for  this  judicature :  he  only  hath  that  di¬ 
vine  faculty  of  searching  men’s  hearts;  he 
only  is  furnished  with  wisdom  to  know  all 
matters  of  fact  that  ever  were,  and  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  right  in  every  case ;  *  he  above  all, 
being  absolutely  good,  is  endued  with  per¬ 
fect  equity  of  mind,  and  immutable  love  of 

•  A/st  Tflvr«  yec*  xtLi  /lc6v*(  on 

uevo{. — Clem.  AL  Pied.  1.  2. 

^  John  xvii.  2;  Matt,  x.xviii.  18;  2  Tim.  ir.  I. 
i  Rev.  v.  0,  12.  m  John  v  22,  23. 


right,  always  disposing  him  to  judge  most 
justly;  he  alone  can  have  in  him  that  e-‘-- 
’Tom-raiua.,  or  exact  temperament  of  affec¬ 
tion  toward  men,  which  is  requisite  to  the 
distribution  of  equal  justice  toward  them, 
according  to  due  measures  of  mercy  and 
severity  ;“the  highest  angels  in  heaven  were 
incapable  so  rightly  to  distinguish  the  strict 
bounds  of  these  things.  Wherefore  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  dispositions  peculiar  to  him, 
wre  are  even  by  the  ancient  prophets  in¬ 
formed  that  this  office  is  allotted  to  him : 
The  spirit  of  the  Lord  (saith  Isaiah)  shall 
rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom — and 
shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord:  and  he  shall  not  judge 
after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove  after 
the  hearing  of  his  ears:  but  with  righteous¬ 
ness  shall  he  judge  tlw  poor ,  and  reprove 
with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth  : 0  and, 
A  bruised  reed  (saith  God  in  the  same  pro¬ 
phet,  intimating  his  incomparable  sagacity, 
equity  and  temper,  as  it  were,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose)  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench:  he  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  unto  truth  :  p  and,  Thou 
(saith  the  Psalmist  concerning  him)  lovest 
righteousness,  and hatest  iniquity:  therefore 
God ,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  icith 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellowsA 

5.  By  this  designation  the  glory  of  God 
is  especially  promoted,  his  most  excellent 
attributes  being  much  illustrated  thereby : 
his  wisdom  appeareth  in  constituting  one 
so  in  all  respects  most  fit  to  discharge  the 
office,  and  his  goodness  most  clearly  shines 
therein:  for  since  it  was  requisite  that  a 
judgment  should  pass  upon  us,  how  could 
the  terror  thereof  be  better  allayed,  than 
by  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  his  Son?  to 
whose  cognizance,  were  the  choice  per¬ 
mitted  to  us,  should  we  rather  submit  our 
actions,  than  to  his?  to  whom  rather  should 
we  freely  commit  all  our  life  and  welfare, 
than  to  him,  who  by  nature  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  us,  and  hath  not  disdained  to  call 
us  brethren  ?  who  in  disposition  of  spirit  is 
so  meek  and  lowly,  so  merciful  and  com¬ 
passionate  ?r  who  here  was  visibly  in  dis¬ 
position  and  demeanour  a  lamb,  and  is 
represented  to  us  continuing  such ;  than 
to  him  wrho  by  so  many  signal  experiments 
hath  expressed  an  excess  of  kindness  to¬ 
wards  us,  and  tenderness  of  our  welfare  ; 
who  hath  conspicuously  evidenced  himselt 
to  be  the  best  friend  to  mankind  ;  that  he 
ardently  desireth  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
even  of  his  worst  enemies ;  for  whom  he 
willingly  did  spend  his  blood,  for  whom  he 

n  Heb.  V.  2.  °  Isa.  xl  2,  3,  4.  p  Isa.  xlii.  3. 
i  Psal.  xlv.  7.  '  Matt.  xi.  22  ;  IUb.  ii.  17  ;■  iv.  15. 
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dving  earnestly  prayed ;  whom  he  continu¬ 
ally  wooeth  to  reconciliation  and  repent¬ 
ance,  and  consequently  to  the  enjoyment 
of  greatest  happiness  ?  How  then  could 
God  more  plainly  express  his  goodness  to¬ 
ward  us,  than  in  assigning  such  a  judge 
for  us  ? 

How  also  could  he  exhibit  a  more  illus¬ 
trious  instance  of  his  justice,  and  love  to 
righteousness,  than  in  advancing  him  to  so 
glorious  an  office,  who  out  of  perfect  com¬ 
pliance  to  his  will  did  freely  stoop  so  low, 
and  gladly  undergo  so  much  ?  W orthy  of 
God  it  was,  and  a  congruous  retribution, 
to  place  the  crown  on  his  head,  to  put  the 
sceptre  into  his  hand,  who  willingly  bore  a 
cross, who  patiently  submitted  to  a  scourge  ;s 
to  constitute  him  the  Judge,  who  out  of 
abundant  piety  to  God,  and  charity  to  God’s 
creature,  was  contented  to  be  arraigned,  to 
be  sentenced,  to  be  executed  as  a  malefac¬ 
tor  :  he  dearly  purchased  the  right  to  be 
Lord  of  dead  and  living ;  and  just  it  was, 
that  in  effect  he  should  obtain  it.* 

6.  Just  it  likewise  was,  that  to  him,  im¬ 
mediately  and  solemnly,  should  be  con¬ 
signed  a  power  to  acknowledge  and  reward 
his  faithful  friends  and  servants ;  those  who 
had  believed  his  word,  had  observed  his 
law's,  had  out  of  love  and  respect  done 
much  and  suffered  much  for  him. 

Just  also  it  was,  that  he  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  do  himself  right  upon  his  proud 
and  spiteful  enemies ;  that  he  should  see 
them  lying  under  his  feet,  and  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  who  had  so  scornfully  insulted  on 
him,  and  so  cruelly  misused  him ;  that  he 
righteously  should  judge  them,  who  so 
maliciously  had  accused  and  so  injuriously 
condemned  him  ;  should  chastise  them  se¬ 
verely,  who  most  unmercifully  had  afflicted 
and  slaughtered  him  ;  should  worthily  re¬ 
probate  all  those,  who  had  unworthily  re¬ 
jected  him  :  in  fine,  that  he  should  render 
a  due  recompense  to  all  wicked  persons, 
who  by  distrusting  his  word,  by  despising 
his  overtures  of  grace  and  mercy,  by  re¬ 
sisting  his  will  and  rejecting  his  authority, 
by  trampling  upon  his  holy  doctrine  and 
laws,  had  wronged,  had  dishonoured,  had 
disclaimed  him. 

7.  This  appointment  of  Jesus  for  our 
Judge  is  further  very  conducible  to  our 
edification,  in  way  of  excitement  to  the 
practice  of  our  duty,  and  encouragement 
thereto  ;  in  way  of  consolation  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  our  soul. 

It  considered  is  apt  to  raise  in  us  a  high 
reverence  and  dread  of  our  Saviour  ;  and 
consequently  to  dispose  us  to  the  obscrv- 
•  Bov.  v.  12.  1  Rom.  xiv.  9. 
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ance  of  his  laws,  and  imitation  of  his  ex¬ 
ample. 

It  is  matter  of  special  comfort  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  consider,  that  hence  as¬ 
suredly  we  shall  find  a  fair  and  favourable 
trial ;  since  it  is  no  enemy,  not  one  disaf¬ 
fected,  yea,  not  one  indifferently  affected 
toward  us,  who  shall  judge  us,  but  our  best 
friend ;  from  whom  we  may  expect  not  only 
justice  and  equity,  but  all  the  favour  and 
kindness  our  cause  will  bear. 

It  also,  duly  pondered,  is  most  proper 
to  work  in  us  an  earnest  care,  and  fear  of 
sinning,  and  thereby  of  becoming  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  condemnation:  for  what  an  aggra¬ 
vation  will  it  yield  to  our  whether  foolish 
perverseness  or  slothful  negligence;  how 
extreme  disingenuity,  how  wretched  in¬ 
gratitude  will  it  argue  in  us,  to  be  cast  and 
condemned  by  such  a  judge!  a  judge  so 
fair  and  equal,  so  mild  and  gentle,  so  be¬ 
nign  and  favourable  to  us;  so  willing  to 
acquit  us,  so  desirous  to  save  us!  With 
what  face,  think  we,  having  transgressed 
his  most  good  and  righteous  laws,  having 
rejected  all  his  gracious  tenders  of  mercy 
and  favour,  having  defeated  all  his  most 
serious  purposes,  and  frustrated  his  most 
painful  endeavours  for  our  welfare ;  hav¬ 
ing  violated  our  manifold  obligations  and 
engagements  to  him;  having  abused  his 
so  unexpressible  great  love  and  good-will 
toward  us;  having  hence  deplorably  for- 
I  feited  all  his  favour,  and  incurred  his  most 
grievous  displeasure;  with  what  face,  I 
say,  having  done  all  this,  shall  we  appear 
in  his  presence?  how  then  shall  we  bear 
the  frowns  of  his  tender  love  changed  into 
fierce  disdain,  of  highest  patience  turned 
into  extreme  fury,  of  so  terrible  a  majesty 
provoked  by  so  heinous  affronts  ?  with  what 
heart  shall  we  hear  that  once  most  sweet 
and  charming  voice,  which  in  so  pleasant 
and  affectionate  a  strain  did  sound  torth 
words  of  peace  and  comfort  in  our  ears; 
that  so  kindly  invited  us  to  reconciliation, 
so  meekly  sued  us  to  a  compliance  with  him, 
so  liberally  offered  to  us  the  best  things  iu 
the  world  upon  so  gentle  terms,  now  only 
uttering  toward  us  bitter  complaints  and 
sore  rebukes ; u  thundering  forth  words  of 
indignation  and  terror,  denouncing  most 
horrible  menaces  and  curses  upon  us. 

Thus,  and  to  such  purposes,  is  Jesus  our 
Lord  appointed  to  be  our  Judge:  I  shall 
only  further  touch  the  manner  of  his  exer¬ 
cising  and  executing  this  office,  or  the  way 
of  his  address  and  proceeding  thereto  ;  the 
which  in  holy  scripture  (for  the  begetting 
in  us  a  regard,  veneration,  and  awe  suit- 

"  2  for.  v.  20. 
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able  thereto)  is  described  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  glory,  state,  and  solemnity.  Our  Lord 
came  once  in  a  meek  humility  to  show  us 
our  duty,  but  he  shall  come  again  with  a 
dreadful  majesty  to  exact  an  account  there¬ 
of  ;  taking  his  progress  from  the  highest 
heavens  in  most  royal  magnificent  equipage, 
attended  upon  with  a  numerous,  or  with  a 
numberless,  and  most  pompous  train  of 
angels  (with  all  the  holy  angels ,  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said),  accompanied  with  triumphal 
shouts  and  acclamations ;  a  trumpet  of  God 
(that  is,  a  wonderfully  and  uneonceivably 
sonorous  trumpet,  blown,  as  it  were,  by 
the  mouth  of  God),  and  the  voice  of  an 
archangel  resounding  before  him  an  uni¬ 
versal  summons,  with  a  noise  so  loud  and 
piercing,  as  shall  immediately,  in  a  moment , 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ,  shake  all  the 
earth,  and  rouse  all  the  dead  out  of  their 
mortal  slumber ;  the  irresistible  breath  of 
that  all-powerful  voice  wafting  them,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  surviving  people,  through  the 
clouds  into  the  presence  of  their  Judge, 
conspicuously  seated  in  most  glorious  state 
upon  his  royal  tribunal. T 

This  same  Jesus,  said  the  two  angels  to 
the  apostles,  expressing  this  matter  in  the 
most  simple  and  plain  manner,  shall  come 
in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven :  a  cloud  took  him  up  from  their  eyes 
then,  and  the  clouds,  as  they  imply,  should 
restore  him  to  their  sight ;  for,  Behold 
(saith  St.  John)  he  cometh  with  the  clouds; 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him :  and,  They  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  upon  the  clouds 
of  heaven  in  power  and  great  glory ;  and, 
When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  icith  him ,  then 
shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ,  saith 
our  Lord  himself  somewhat  more  expli¬ 
citly  :w  but  St.  Paul  with  most  punctuality 
describeth  the  manner  of  his  appearance: 
The  Lord  (saith  he)  shall  descend  from  hea¬ 
ven  urith  a  shout  (*>  *iXit ',r^an,  with  an  ex¬ 
citing  or  commanding  summons),  with  the 
voice  of  an  archangel ,  and  with  the  trump 
of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first :  then  we,  which  are  alive  and  remain , 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.'  In  such 
manner,  to  the  purpose  of  exciting  due 
respect  and  dread  within  us,  is  our  Lord 
represented  at  the  end  of  the  world  to 
come  down  from  heaven,  for  the  exercising 
this  judgment. 

' uufia.ru ,  Heb.  xii.  22  ;  Matt.  xrv.  31  ;  Jude  14  ; 
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III.  I  proceed  to  the  last  particular  ob¬ 
served  in  the  text,  which  is  the  objects, 
or  the  extent  of  the  judgment  ordained : 
whom  is  our  Lord  ordained  to  judge  ?  how 
many  shall  they  be  ?  It  is  resolved :  all, 
without  exception  ;  expressed  here  by  the 
words  quick  and  dead ;  and  otherwhere  by 
St.  Paul :  L  charge  thee,  saith  he  to  Timo¬ 
thy,  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  his  kingdom  J  and  by  St. 
Peter  likewise  :  lOo  (saith  he,  concerning 
profane  men)  shall  render  an  account  to  him 
that  is  ready  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
dead:1  which  places  evidently  do  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  all  men 
are  obnoxious  and  shall  be  subjected  to 
this  judgment ;  but  yet  so  that  the  words 
themselves,  quick  aiid  dead ,  may  seem  to 
need  some  explication  ;  for  it  being  a  com¬ 
mon  law,  to  which  all  men  by  nature,  such 
as  it  now  stands,  after  the  curse,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  undergo  death ;  for  thence  it  is  (as 
the  apostle  saith)  appointed  for  men  once 
to  die ,  and  after  death  the  judgment ;  and, 
man  is  he  (saith  the  Psalmist)  that 
shall  not  see  death  f  *  and  that  being  so, 
why  should  not  the  dead  comprehend  all 
that  are  to  be  judged  ?  accordingly  as  we 
see  it  expressed  in  the  Revelation :  1  saw 
the  dead,  great  and  small,  standing  before 
God  —  and  the  dead  were  judged  for  the 
things  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works  J  The  dead  were  judged  ;  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  living :  wherefore, 
to  evade  this  objection,  some  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  dead  and  living,  not  for  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  persons,  but  of  parts  in  men ; 
of  the  living  souls  and  dead  bodies  of  men : 
others  have  taken  the  words  as  signifying 
metaphorically  the  living,  that  is,  righteous 
men,  say  they,  or  persons  endued  with  a 
spiritual  life ;  and  the  dead,  that  is,  persons 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  or  void  of  spi¬ 
ritual  sense  and  activity.'  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  so  mighty  as  to  force  us  upon 
so  remote  and  absonous  interpretations, 
St.  Paul  having  plainly  enough  showed  us 
how  to  understand  his  words,  and  how  to 
solve  the  knot  propounded ;  that  by  the 
living  are  to  be  understood  those  who  shall 
be  found,  as  it  were  surprised,  alive  at  our 
Lord's  coming ;  by  the  dead,  all  other 
persons,  who,  from  the  beginning  before 
that  time,  had  deceased,  and  should  be 
raised  up  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump : 
This  we  say  to  you  (saith  he  to  the  Thes- 
salonians)  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we 

i  2  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Rom.  xiv.  9.  8  1  Pet.  iv.  5. 
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which  live ,  remaining  at  the  presence  of 
the  Lord ,  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are 
asleep .d  Our  Lord  is  therefore  supposed 
by  the  apostle  to  find  some  alive  at  his 
coming ;  wherefore,  that  which  is  affirmed 
concerning  all  men  being  appointed  to  taste 
death  (being  otherwise,  as  the  instances  of 
Enoch  and  Elias  show,  liable  to  exception), 
is  to  be  understood,  by  a  synecdoche  very 
ordinary  in  such  cases,  for  the  incompa¬ 
rably  greater  part  of  men  ;  for  all  indeed, 
but  one  generation ;  or  with  this  abate¬ 
ment,  all  but  those  whose  death  shall  be 
prevented  by  our  Lord’s  appearance  (the 
which  is  set  out  as  very  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected,  like  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the 
night; )  even  those  men  also  being  in  nature 
and  condition  mortal  like  others,  although 
accidentally  thus  escaping  the  actual  stroke 
of  death.  *  Neither  shall  even  those  per¬ 
sons  be  so  exempted  from  death,  but  that 
they  must  undergo  somewhat  equivalent 
thereto ;  a  change,  which  shall  render  them 
alike  prepared  for  judgment  with  those 
who  had  undergone  death;  for,  Behold 
(saith  St.  Paul  again  to  the  Corinthians) 
I  tell  you  a  mystery  ;  We  shall  not  all  fall 
asleep ,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ,  in  an 
instant ,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  :  w  hich 
words  alone  do  with  sufficient  evidence 
declare  the  meaning  of  this  distinction 
between  quick  and  dead.e  The  sum  is, 
that  all  persons,  none  excepted,  of  what 
condition  or  quality,  what  nation  or  time, 
what  sex  or  what  age  soever,  shall  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  judgment ;  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  wise  and  simple,  learned  and 
ignorant,  good  and  bad ;  the  mightiest 
princes  and  lords,  no  less  than  the  mean¬ 
est  subjects  and  slaves  ;  the  subtlest  states¬ 
men  and  deepest  scholars,  no  less  than  the 
silliest  idiots  :  in  a  word,  most  universally 
all  without  any  distinction,  any  privilege, 
any  acceptance  of  persons,  all  and  every 
one  must  certainly  appear  at  this  bar,  must 
undergo  this  trial,  must  here  receive  their 
sentence  and  doom,  must  undergo  reward 
or  punishment  accordingly. 

IV.  The  doctrinal  part  I  have  thus  gone 
through  of  this  grand  point ;  it  remaineth 
to  make  some  application  thereof.  The  con¬ 
sidering  it  is  indeed  most  necessary,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  profitable  in  many  respects :  there 
is  no  kind  of  virtue  or  good  practice,  which 
the  serious  consideration  thereof  is  not  apt 
to  produce ;  no  good  affection,  which  it  may 
not  serve  to  excite ;  no  good  duty,  to  which 
it  doth  not  powerfully  engage  us :  there  is 
likewise  no  ill  passion,  which  it  may  not 
help  to  quell  or  repress ;  no  bad  design  or 
1  Thess.  iv.  15.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  51. 
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action,  which  it  may  not  effectually  deter 
or  discourage  us  from.  Of  so  many  parti¬ 
cular  uses  I  shall  only  touch  those  which  are 
most  obvious ;  especially  those  unto  w  hich 
the  scripture  doth  expressly  apply  the  con¬ 
sideration  thereof. 

1.  It  greatly  doth  engage  us  to  be  very 
circumspect  in  all  our  conversation,  and 
vigilant  over  our  ways ;  for  since  by  irre¬ 
versible  decree  it  is  appointed  that  we  must 
render  an  account  of  every  thought  arising 
in  our  mind  (at  least  of  those  which  find 
harbour  and  entertainment  there ;)  of  every 
word  that  passeth  through  our  mouth ;  of 
every  action  which  wTe  do  undertake;  what 
exceeding  reason  have  we,  with  most  at¬ 
tentive  and  accurate  regard,  to  mind  what¬ 
ever  we  do ! f  since  it  is  certain,  that  for  all 
these  things  we  shall  be  judged,  but  uncer¬ 
tain  to  us  when  we  shall  be  called  thereto ;  B 
how  watchful  are  we  concerned  to  be,  that 
we  be  not  surprised,  and  found  unready  to 
yield  a  good  account ;  how  observant  in  all 
reason  should  we  be  of  our  Lord  s  admo¬ 
nition  in  the  gospel,  Watch,  for  ye  do  not 
know  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of 
man  cometh;  how  affected  should  we  be 
with  that  warning  or  menace  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation,  If  thou  dost  not  watch,  I  shall  come 
upon  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know 
when  I  come  upon  thee  I  It  may  be,  as  we 
see  intimated,  the  next  day,  for  all  we  can 
know,  or  the  next  hour,  when  death  seizing 
on  us  shall  carry  us  into  that  prison  or  place 
of  durance,  where  we  shall  be  detained  un¬ 
til  the  time  of  our  being  presented  at  the 
bar ;  and  what  an  ^inexpressible  misery  then 
will  it  be,  to  be  found  unprepared  for  the 
trial,  and  unable  to  render  a  good  account! 
If  we  be  quite  asleep,  in  a  total  neglect  of 
our  duty;  or  if  we  be  drowsy,  in  a  careless 
and  sluggish  performance  thereof ;  or  if  our 
senses  rest  amused  upon  other  cares  and 
businesses  impertinent  to  this  account ;  in 
what  an  extreme  danger  do  we  abide  !  as 
our  Saviour  again  doth  warn,  advising  thus : 
Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your 
hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so 
that  day  come  upon  you  unawares .h  \  ou 
know  what  the  fortune  was  ot  the  foolish 
virgins  whose  lamps  were  gone  out  for  want 
of  oil ;  that  is,  whose  souls  were  destitute 
of  true  goodness,  and  whose  lives  conse¬ 
quently  did  not  shine  with  good  works ; 1 
how,  being  surprised  in  that  case  bv  the 
bridegroom’s  coming,  they  were  unfit  to 
meet  him,  they  were  excluded  from  his  fa¬ 
vour,  they  were  rejected,  with  an  I  know 

f  Matt.  xxv.  13 ;  xxiv.  42,  44.  •  Rev.  iii.  3  ;  xvi.  15. 
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you  not.  The  like  fate  you  know  of  that 
bad  servant,  who,  saying  in  his  heart ,  My 
Lord  delayeth  to  come  (that  is,  not  believing, 
or  not  considering  his  state  in  relation  to 
the  future  judgment),  began  to  beat  his  fel¬ 
low-servants ,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken  (that  is,  did  live  in  the  practice  of 
injustice,  uncharitableness,  and  intempe¬ 
rance;)  his  fate  shall  be  this:  The  Lord  of 
that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he  look- 
eth  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is 
not  aware  of,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder, 
and  appoint  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites 
the  same,  if  we  do  live  in  gross  neglect,  or 
in  heinous  violation  of  our  duty,  will  be  our 
doom.  Let  therefore  (as  our  Lord  again 
doth  enjoin  and  inculcate)  our  loins  begirded 
about,  and  our  lamps  burning;  and  we  our¬ 
selves  like  men  that  ivait  for  their  Lord,  when 
he  will  return  from  the  wedding ;  that  when 
he  cometh,  we  may  open  unto  him  immedi¬ 
ately .k  Let  us  (as  St.  Peter  exhorteth)  gird 
up  the  loins  of  our  mind,  be  sober ,  and  hope 
to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  (in  case  of  our 
faithful  and  constant  obedience)  shall  be 
brought  unto  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  In  fine,  considering  these  things, 
what  manner  of  persons  then  ought  we  to  be 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  look¬ 
ing  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  t m  as  that  great  apostle  doth  again 
admonish  and  argue. 

2.  The  consideration  of  this  point  is  the 
most  effectual  means  possible  to  beget  and 
preserve  sincerity  in  us ;  disposing  us  to  live 
simply,  without  dissimulation  or  deceit ; 
speaking  as  we  think,  doing  what  we  pro¬ 
fess,  performing  what  we  promise,  being 
as  we  seem ;  for,  seeing  our  hearts  must 
be  thoroughly  searohed  and  sifted;  since 
our  most  retired  thoughts  must  be  disclosed; 
since  our  most  secret  designs  and  our  de¬ 
sires  must  come  to  light,  and  be  exposed  to 
the  public  view  of  angels  and  men ;  since  the 
day  approacheth,  when  (all  vizards  being 
taken  off,  all  varnish  of  pretence  beingwiped 
away)  every  person  shall  appear  stark  naked 
in  his  own  true  shape  and  colours ;  every 
thing  shall  seem  what  it  really  is,  divested 
of  false  glosses;  what  profit  can  it  be  now 
to  dissemble,  to  conceal,  or  to  disguise  our 
thoughts  or  doings?  To  what  purpose  doth 
it  serve  to  palliate  our  ambitious  or  covet¬ 
ous  intents  with  specious  garbs  of  zeal  or 
conscience  ?  What  comfort  can  we  find  in 
driving  on  our  self-interests,  or  satisfying 
our  private  resentments,  in  disturbing  the 
peace  of  mankind,  or  fomenting  stirs  and 
factions  in  the  world  under  such  masks? 

J  Matt.  xxiv.  48. 
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What  a  folly  is  it  to  delude  men  with  false 
appearances,  or  rather  by  them  to  abuse 
themselves ;  seeing  they  soon  will  be  rightly 
informed,  and  we  grievously  disgraced  for 
it  ?  What  other  satisfaction  indeed  can  we 
have,  than  in  real  goodness  and  pure  in¬ 
tegrity  in  heart  and  life ;  whereby  we  may 
now  approve  our  consciences  unto  God, 
and  shall  afterward  by  his  unquestionable 
judgment  be  approved  to  all  the  world?  Our 
true  wisdom  is  to  be  s<A.i*«ivsiV  *ai  ivforxt- 
*■«,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh;  that  is,  simple 
and  inoffensive  toward  the  day  of  Christ  ;n 
that  is,  without  any  indirect  regard  or 
design,  conscionably  to  perform  our  duty 
toward  God  and  man,  in  order  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  a  good  account  at  the  last  judgment ; 
our  best  comfort  will  prove  that  of  St.  Paul 
—  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  nut  with  fleshly 
wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have 
had  our  conversation  in  the  world.0 

3.  The  consideration  of  this  point  should 
render  us  very  sober  and  serious  in  all  our 
thoughts,  our  opinions,  our  affections,  our 
actions ;  suppressing  all  proud  and  haughty 
conceits,  all  admiration  of  these  transitory 
things,  all  vicious  excesses,  all  vain  curiosi¬ 
ties,  all  wanton  joys  and  satisfactions :  for, 

Wliy  should  any  apprehension  of  worldly 
state,  of  wealth,  of  honour,  of  wit,  of  any 
natural  or  acquired  endowment,  puff  up 
our  minds,  seeing  the  day  is  near  at  hand, 
which  in  these  regards  will  quite  level  men, 
and  set  them  all  upon  even  ground  before 
an  impartial  bar,  where  no  such  things 
shall  be  had  in  any  consideration  or  regard ; 
when  all  secular  and  external  advantages 
being  laid  aside,  the  moral  qualities  of  men 
only  shall  be  taxed  and  estimated;*  a  day 
wherein  all  these  admired  vanities  shall 
vanish  into  nothing;  all  our  empty  tumours 
shall  be  depressed;  all  the  fond  arrogance 
of  man  shall  be  confounded ;  so  that  the 
proud  and  profane  ones  of  the  world  shall 
be  constrained  to  say  after  the  Wise  Man, 
What  hath  pride  prof  ted  us  ?  or  what  good 
hath  riches  with  their  vaunting  brought  us  ? 
All  these  things  are  passed  away,  as  a  sha- 
doiv,  and  as  a  post  that  hasted  by.v 

And  why  should  we  much  value  those 
splendid  toys,  or  that  sordid  trash,  wdiich 
men  here  do  so  eagerly  scrape,  and  scram¬ 
ble,  and  scuffle  for;  which  then  evidently 
will  be  discountenanced,  will  at  least  ap¬ 
pear  worthless  and  unprofitable  to  us  ?  what 
indeed  in  this  world,  supposing  this  judg- 

*  Ow  r;\ov<ricsy  co  co  bovetrTr.f,  cox  eurOttyfy  co 

troCof,  ovx  a.ac$o{y  ooko'ofos,  cox.  cobiif  ixn $ec- 

vliTCtif  cc'/./.a.  run  tcotuv  truvT^ifiivTuv,  r,  rue 

if/uv  iZ'Tiztrif  tcroci  fxovv). — Chrys.  in  Matt.  xvii.  9. 
n  Pliil.  i.  10.  °  2  Cor.  i.  10.  p  Wisd.  v  8,  9. 
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ment,  being  truly  rated,  can  seem  great, 
or  worthy  to  affect  us? 

And  why,  having  affairs  on  foot  of  so  im¬ 
mensely  vast  importance,  should  we  amuse 
ourselves  with  trivial  matters,  impertinent 
at  least,  if  not  prejudicial  to  our  main  ac¬ 
counts  ? 

And  how  shall  we  dare  to  embrace  the 
serpent  of  sinful  excess,  considering,  be¬ 
side  the  poison  in  its  body,  what  a  dreadful 
sting  it  carrieth  in  the  tail  thereof;  how 
these  flashes  of  pleasure  do  kindle  a  flame, 
that  will  scorch  us  to  eternity  ?  One  thought 
of  judgment  mixed  with  any  brutish  enjoy¬ 
ments  were  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
allay  their  sweetness,  to  render  them  in¬ 
deed  not  only  insipid,  but  distasteful  and 
bitter  to  us. 

And  how  can  we  be  easily  transported 
into  wild  merriments,  suffering  our  minds 
to  be  ruffled,  and  the  tone  of  our  reason 
to  be  slackened  by  them,  if  we  consider 
how  infinitely  serious  business  lieth  upon 
us;  what  a  dismal  hazard  we  stand  in, 
how  nearly  our  everlasting  welfare  lieth  at 
stake?  If  here  in  this  world  we  were  bound 
in  few  days  to  undergo  a  trial  concerning 
our  life,  all  our  estate,  and  all  our  reputa¬ 
tion,  we  should  deem  it  seasonable  to  be 
somewhat  intent,  to  be  indeed  very  solici¬ 
tous  about  what  we  should  plead,  and  how 
we  should  get  off ;  rather  than  to  be  lightly 
sporting  at,  and  loosening  our  minds  in 
little  pleasant  humours ;  much  more  rather 
than  to  be  loosing  our  minds,  and  banish¬ 
ing  all  sober  thoughts  away  in  exorbitant 
frolics :  extremely  wild  or  stupid  would  he 
seem,  who  in  such  a  case  should  so  be¬ 
have  himself :  it  is  plainly  the  case  of  us 
all,  in  a  degree  infinitely  more  high  than 
we  can  suppose  any  other  to  be :  wherefore 
reflecting  thereon  should,  methinks,  quash 
all  extravagant  and  dissolute  mirth,  apt  to 
beat  out  of  our  minds  and  hearts  the  care 
of  our  souls ;  should  compose  our  minds 
into  a  very  serious  frame  ;  should  presently 
drive  us  into,  and  constantly  hold  us  in,  a 
sober  sadness  of  heart ;  it  is  a  duty  which 
both  in  wisdom  and  piety  we  do  owe  to 
this  great  matter  (the  terror  of  the  Lord , 
as  St.  Paul  calleth  it),  to  fear  and  dread 
it  :q  with  which  disposition  of  spirit  exces¬ 
sive  transports  of  carnal  joy  are  scarce  con¬ 
sistent.  However,  let  us  hear  (let  us,  I  say, 
whose  spirits  are  high,  and  fancies  strong, 
hear)  what  the  great  observer  of  the  world, 
the  Preacher, doth  admonish:  Rejoice (saith 
he),  O  young  man ,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy 
heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth , 
anil  uulk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart ,  and  in 
’  2  Cor.  v.  II. 


the  sight  of  thine  eyes:  hut  know ,  that  for 
all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  to  judg¬ 
ment.1 

4.  The  consideration  of  this  point  should 
engage  us  carefully  to  improve  all  the  ta¬ 
lents  by  God’s  providence  and  grace  com¬ 
mitted  to  us;  that  is,  all  the  means  and 
abilities,  all  the  advantages  and  opportu¬ 
nities  afforded  us  of  doing  good,  or  serving 
God.  Hath  God  bestowed  wealth  upon 
us?  this  will  engage  us  so  to  use  it,  as  not 
therewith  to  cherish  our  pride,  or  pamper 
our  luxury,  not  merely  to  gratify  our  plea¬ 
sure  or  humour ;  but  to  expend  it  in  suc¬ 
couring  our  indigent  neighbour,  or  other¬ 
wise  promoting  God’s  service.  Hath  God 
invested  us  with  power?  this  should  induce 
us  to  use  it  moderately  and  frugally ;  not 
therewith  to  domineer  or  insult  over  our 
brethren,  not  any  wise  to  wrong  or  misuse 
them;  but  to  yield  protection,  aid,  and 
comfort,  to  them ;  to  afford  patronage  and 
succour  to  right ;  to  minister  encourage¬ 
ment,  support,  and  defence,  to  virtue  ;  re¬ 
membering  that  we  have  also  a  Lord  in 
heaven ,  and  a  judge,  to  whom  we  must  be 
accountable.5  Hath  God  vouchsafed  us 
any  parts,  any  wit,  any  knowledge  ?  this 
should  move  us  to  employ  them,  not  so 
much  in  contriving  projects  to  advance  our 
own  petty  interests,  or  in  procuring  vain 
commendation  to  ourselves,  as  in  setting 
forth  God’s  praise,  in  recommending  good¬ 
ness,  in  drawing  men  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vantage  we  can  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  piety.  Hath  God  conferred  on  us  any 
thing  of  honour  or  credit  among  men? 
this  may  oblige  us  not  to  build  high  con¬ 
ceits  upon  it,  or  to  find  vain  complacencies 
therein  ;  but  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of 
bringing  honour  to  God,  of  ministering 
aid  or  countenance  to  the  interests  of  piety : 
to  those  purposes,  I  say,  this  consideration 
greatly  serveth  ;  for  that  it  is  plainly  de¬ 
clared,  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  these 
things,  having  received  them  in  trust,  not 
to  use  them  according  to  our  pleasure,  but 
to  employ  them  with  the  best  advantage 
for  God’s  service ;‘  and  accordingly  shall  in 
the  last  judgment  be  strictly  accountable 
for  them :  so  that  if  we  have  embezzled 
or  perverted  them  to  abuse,  it  will  then 
appear  far  worse  for  us,  than  if  we  never 
had  received  them  ;  much  better  indeed  it 
will  be  for  us,  that  we  had  been  poorest 
beggars,  silliest  idiots,  most  despicable 
wretches  here,  than  not  to  have  duly  im¬ 
proved  our  wealth,  parts,  and  honour,  to 
God’s  service :  To  whomsoever  much  is 

*  Eccles.  xl.  9.  •  Eph.  rl.  9, 

1  Matt.  xxv.  14  ;  xxiv.  4-'». 
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given ,  from  Mm  much  shall  be  required ,u  is 
the  rule  that  punctually  in  that  great  audit 
will  be  observed. 

5.  The  consideration  of  this  point  may 
induce  us  to  the  observing  strict  justice 
and  equity  in  all  our  dealings  :  there  are 
in  this  world  many  advantages  of  doing 
injury  and  iniquity  safely  in  respect  to 
men  ;  without  intrenching  upon  human 
laws,  without  incurring  any  check  or  any 
correction  from  them  ;  they  reach  to  very 
few  cases,  they  retrench  only  some  great  out¬ 
rages,  and  punish  some  enormous  crimes, 
apparently  noxious  to  the  peace  or  welfare 
of  common  society ;  *  the  stroke  of  human 
law  may  also  (even  where  it  taketh  cogni¬ 
zance,  where  it  maketh  provision  to  secure 
right,  or  repair  wrong)  often  be  evaded 
by  power,  or  eluded  by  sleight,  by  gift, 
by  favour :  but  as  the  divine  law  doth  ex¬ 
tend  universally  to  the  prohibition  of  all 
iniquity  whatever  (small  as  well  as  great, 
secret  no  less  than  visible),  so  the  divine 
judgment  inevitably  will  reach  to  all:  the 
least  wrongful  word,  by  which  we  hurt 
the  good  name  of  our  neighbour,  the  least 
exaction  or  hard  dealing  with  him,  the 
least  overreaching  him  by  craft  (however 
blameless  these  things  may  seem  here, 
however  they  may  pass  with  commenda¬ 
tion,  as  instances  of  wit  or  ability),  will 
surely  then  be  condemned  and  punished  : 
Let  no  man  (saith  St.  Paul)  go  beyond  and 
defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter ,  <*<«?•/  «*- 
«/X3f  i  KtfiSi  a-lji  remiruv.  because  God 

uill  judge  and  avenge  for  all  these  things;'' 
so  that,  as  the  same  apostle  teacheth  us, 
the  unjust ,  the  wrongful ,  the  revilers ,  the 
rapacious ,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God; w  that  day  will  detect  all  wicked 
fraud  and  cozenage,  will  defeat  all  unjust 
might  and  oppression ;  no  pow'er  shall  be 
able  to  break  through,  no  wit  shall  skill  to 
decline,  no  friendship  or  favour  will  help 
to  keep  off  the  impartial  sentence  and  the 
irresistible  stroke  of  that  judgment :  There 
is  no  darkness  or  shadow  of  death ,  where 
the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves  * 
from  being  detected,  from  being  prosecuted 
and  punished.  The  poor,  the  meek,  the 
simple,  who  rather  choose  to  suffer  than 
do  wrong,  shall  there  find  a  certain  patron¬ 
age  and  a  full  redress ;  that  strict  absti¬ 
nence  from  wrong,  which  here  may  pass 
for  simplicity,  shall  then  be  approved  for 
the  best  wisdom;  and  this  overreaching 
craft,  which  now  men  are  so  conceited 

•  Quam  ongusta  innocentia  est,  ad  legem  bonum 
e9se,  quanto  latius  officiorum  patet,  quam  juris  re- 
gula? — Sen.  de  Ir.  ii.  27. 

u  Luke  xii.  48.  w  2  Cor.  vi.  9. 

1  1  The88.  iv.  G.  *  Job  xxxiv.  22. 


of,  will  then  appear  wretched  folly,  when 
all  ill-gotten  profits  with  shameful  regret 
shall  in  effect  be  refunded,  yea  shall  bring 
grievous  damages  and  sore  penalties  for 
them :  in  fine,  then  it  will  be  most  evident, 
that  he  who  injureth  another  doth  indeed 
chiefly  hurt  himself ;  he  that  cheateth  his 
neighbour  doth  really  gull  himself,  and 
abuse  his  own  soul. 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  point  is 
apt  to  breed  charity  in  us ;  charity  of  all 
sorts;  charity  in  giving,  charity  in  for¬ 
giving,  charity  in  judging  and  censuring 
of  men. 

1 .  It  should  incline  us  freely  to  impart 
our  goods,  and  to  contribute  our  endea¬ 
vours,  for  the  relief  of  our  poor  neighbour ; 
for  that  the  last  judgment  will  in  especial 
manner  proceed  upon  a  regard  to  the  per¬ 
formance  or  the  neglect  of  this  duty:  it 
shall  be  the  test  of  piety,  and  a  ground  of 
recompense  at  the  last  day:  to  charitable 
persons,  who  had  relieved  him  in  his  poor 
brethren  and  members,  our  Lord  himself 
telleth  us,  that  he  will  say,  Because  I  was 
hungry ,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  1  was  thirsty , 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger , 
and  ye  took  me  in;  I  was  naked ,  and  ye 
clothed  me;  I  was  sick ,  and  ye  visited  me; 
I  was  in  prison ,  and  ye  came  unto  me; 
therefore ,  Come ,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father , 
enter  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.*  To  them 
who  contrarily  had  neglected  to  succour 
and  comfort  their  poor  brethren,  he  will 
pronounce  the  contrary  doom,  Depart  from 
me ,  ye  cursed ,  into  everlasting  fire ,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels:  for  I 
teas  hungry ,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat*  &c. 
And  what  argument  can  there  be  imagined 
more  forcible  to  engage  us  on  the  practice 
of  this  duty? 

2.  It  should  likewise  dispose  us  readily 
to  forgive  all  injuries  and  discourtesies  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  man:  for  since  we  shall 
at  that  trial  need  abundance  of  favour  and 
mercy  from  God,  we  should  in  all  reason 
and  duty  be  willing  to  show  the  like  to 
others  for  God’s  sake  and  at  his  command ; 
especially  since  he  hath  appointed  the  do¬ 
ing  so  for  an  indispensable  condition,  with¬ 
out  which  we  shall  not  receive  mercy  or 
pardon  from  him ;  so  that  infallibly,  if  we 
will  be  rigorous  and  hard  to  others  in  this 
case,  we  must  expect  the  like  extremity 
and  severity  from  God;  for  the  laws  and 
rules  of  God’s  proceeding  then  are  these : 
He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy ,  that 
hath  showed  no  mercy ;  If  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses ,  neither  will  God  forgive 

y  Matt.  xxv.  35.  *  Matt.  x.w.  41. 
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you  your  trespasses  :a  and  by  a  lively  exam¬ 
ple,  in  way  of  history  or  parable,  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospel  hath  expressed  what  words 
(in  case  of  our  refusing  to  remit  to  our 
neighbour  his  debts  and  trespasses  against 
us)  we  shall  hear,  what  usage  we  shall  find 
at  that  day:  O  thou  wicked,  servant  (will 
God  say  to  any  such  unmerciful  person  of 
us),  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because 
thou  desiredst  me:  shouldest  not  thou  also 
have  had  comjxission  on  thy  fellow-servant , 
even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee?  And  the  Lord 
was  wroth ,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tor¬ 
mentors ,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due 
unto  him.b 

3.  It  likewise  serveth  to  restrain  us  from 
all  undue,  all  rash  and  harsh  censure  con¬ 
cerning  the  persons,  the  actions,  the  state 
of  our  neighbour ;  whereby  we  do  invade 
our  Lord’s  office,  making  ourselves  judges 
in  his  room ;  whereby  we  usurp  his  right, 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  his  subjects; 
whereby  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  his  attri¬ 
butes  who  alone  is  able  to  know  and  judge 
rightly :  Why  (saith  St.  Paul)  dost  thou  judge 
thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought 
thy  brother?  we  shall  all  stand  at  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  of  Christ  ;c  it  is  the  office  of  Christ, 
which  we  must  not  encroach  upon :  and, 
Who  art  thou  (doth  he  again  expostulate) 
that  judgest  another's  servant  ?  to  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  fallethj  We  wrong 
our  Lord,  in  assuming  authority  over  his 
servants ;  we  wrong  our  brethren,  in  ma¬ 
king  ourselves  their  masters  :  and,  Judge 
nothing  before  the  time  (saith  the  same 
apostle),  until  the  Lord  come,  who  shall 
enlighten  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
manifest  the  counsels  of  hearts.  We  blind 
wretches  in  effect  do  make  ourselves  gods, 
and  sacrilegiously  assert  his  incommuni¬ 
cable  perfections  to  ourselves,  when  we 
presume  to  search  the  hearts,  or  pretend  to 
know  the  secret  intentions  of  our  brethren. 
Again,  There  is  (saith  another  apostle)  one 
Lawgiver,  who  can  save  or  destroy:  who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  ?c  that  is,  how 
intolerably  rash,  unjust,  and  arrogant  art 
thou,  who  seatest  thyself  upon  God’s  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  thence  dost  adventure  to  pro¬ 
nounce  doom  upon  his  people !  Did  we 
indeed  well  consider  this  judgment,  we 
should  rather  think  it  advisable  to  be  mind¬ 
ful  of  our  own  case,  than  to  pass  sentence 
upon  that  of  others;  observing  how  liable 
ourselves  are,  we  should  scarce  have  the 
heart  to  carp  at  others ;  finding  what  great 
need  our  actions  will  then  have  of  favour¬ 
able  interpretation,  we  should  surely  be 

•  James  ii.  13 ;  Matt.  »l  15.  »  Matt,  xvlil.  32. 

*  Rom.  xiv.  10.  J  Rom.  xiv.  4.  •  James  iv.  12. 


more  candid  and  mild  in  censuring  other 
men’s  actions ;  especially  considering,  that 
bv  harsh  judgment  of  others  we  make  our 
own  case  worse,  and  inflame  our  reckon¬ 
ing  ;  wre  directly  thence  incur  guilt,  wre 
aggravate  our  own  offences,  and  render 
ourselves  inexcusable ;  we  expose  ourselves 
upon  that  score  to  condemnation :  for, 
With  what  judgment  we  judge,  we  shall  be 
judged;  and  with  what  measure  we  mete ,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  us  again,  our  Lord  doth 
say : f  and,  Inexcusable  (saith  St.  Paul)  thou 
art,  Oman,  whoever  thou  art  that  judgest ; 
for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  coii- 
demnest  thyself  :s  and,  p*  irreva^sre  kt'  i\- 
XtiXm,  Do  not  (saith  St.  James)  grudge  (or 
make  moanful  complaint)  against  one  an¬ 
other,  lest  you  be  condemned:  behold,  the 
Judge  standeth  before  the  door  A 

7.  It  serveth  also  to  support  and  comfort 
us,  as  against  all  other  wrongful  dealing, 
so  against  injuries  of  this  kind;  against  all 
unjust  and  uncharitable  censures,  ground¬ 
less  slanders  and  surmises,  undeserved 
scorns  and  reproaches  of  men  ;  for  that 
assuredly  at  that  judgment  right  will  be 
done  to  him  that  suffereth  in  this  kind ;  his 
innocence  will  be  cleared,  his  good  name 
will  be  vindicated  and  repaired;  God  will 
bring  forth  his  righteousness  as  the  light , 
and  his  judgment  as  the  noonday  ; 1  whence, 
approving  his  conscience  to  God  in  well¬ 
doing,  he  may  cheerfully  say  with  St.  Paul, 
With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I 
should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man' s  judg¬ 
ment:*  If  our  heart  do  not  condemn  us,  we 
may  (whatever  the  opinions  or  discourses 
of  man  be  concerning  us)  have  a  cheerful 
boldness  and  comfortable  hope  in  regard  to 
God  :k  the  obloquy  of  men  is  a  part  of  that 
cross  which  every  good  man  here  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  bear,  and  assuredly  shall  meet 
with ;  *  for  the  devil  and  the  world  do  no¬ 
thing,  if  they  cannot  by  impudent  assaults 
dash,  or  by  malicious  suggestions  blast,  the 
practice  of  goodness :  but  this  consideration 
may  easily  raise  us  to  bear  it  with  patience, 
or  with  resolution  to  surmount  it ;  it  thence 
appearing  that  it  nowise  can  harm  us ;  tor 
if  God  is  our  judge,  what  can  the  fancies 
or  the  tattles  of  men  concern  us  ?  I  will  not 
fear  the  judgment  of  men,  who  shall  have 
God  for  my  judge,  was  with  good  reason 
said  by  St.  Jerome. t 

•  K«v  iravTte  iixec^a’tr,  o  3i  iixa^rrf 
oilue  "Ktya  tt,(  \k lit**  ‘tyr.foo,  xar  atrettrig 
rcutn  xeci  Oclu/jmc&civ,  ixiivog  01  /m  xccraitxa^f],  /u*i 
s-ccXjv  rre  ixtitw  x*iri*>;. — Chrys.  tom.viii.  p.  98. 

t  Non  tiinebo  hominuut  judicium,  habiturus  judi- 
cem  Deum. —  Hier. 

r  Matt.  vii.  2  ;  Luke  vi.  37.  1  Psal.  xxxvii.  6. 

*  Kom.ii.  1,3.  J  1  Cop.  iv.  3. 

b  James  v.  9.  k  1  John  iii.  21. 
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8.  It  upon  the  like  ground  should  pre-  1 
serve  us  from  being  deluded  and  poisoned 
by  the  more  favourable  opinions  of  men.  I 
There  are  visibly  two  great  rocks,  upon  ■ 
which  frequently  men  do  split,  and  make 
shipwreck  of  good  conscience ;  compliance 
with  the  practice,  and  regard  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  others.  Men  out  of  complaisance  j 
accompany  others  in  doing  ill ;  *  it  is  called  J 
good -nature,  it  is  deemed  good  manners, 
to  do  it ;  so  very  civilly  and  genteelly,  very 
nobly  and  gallantly,  they  go  on  to  perdi¬ 
tion’  giving  up  their  salvation,  in  compli¬ 
ment  and  courtesy  to  one  another :  then 
it  is  but  natural  for  this  most  debonnair 
and  generous  dealing  to  requite  one  another 
with  good  words  at  least,  or  with  some  de¬ 
monstrations  of  esteem ;  and  it  is  no  less 
natural  for  those  who  are  thus  flattered,  to  | 
comply  with  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to  { 
judge  of  themselves  accordingly,  thinking  | 
themselves  good  because  they  are  called 
so :  t  but  to  keep  ourselves  from  being  upon 
such  occasions,  or  upon  any  the  like  grounds, 
perniciously  cozened,  we  should  consider,  j 
that  in  the  great  judgment  the  esteem  of  \ 
men  will  import  nothing  of  advantage  to 
us ;  things  will  pass  there  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  not  as  they  are  rated  here;  ac¬ 
cording  to  real  truth  and  intrinsic  worth, 
not  according  to  the  conceits  or  affections 
of  ignorant  and  partial  men :  even  the 
things  that  appear  fairest  here,  may  prove 
foul  there ;  persons  much  approved  and 
applauded  now,  may  then  be  condemned  and 
rejected;  for  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  | 
fur  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance , 
but  God  looketh  on  the  heart.  God  then  I 
will  search  the  hearts  and  weigh  the  spirits 
of  men;1  he  will  scan  their  designs  and  in¬ 
tentions  ;  he  will  closely  examine  their  tem¬ 
pers,  and  exactly  poise  their  circumstances ; 
he  will  consider  many  things  inscrutable  to 
men,  upon  which  the  true  worth  of  persons 
and  real  merit  of  actions  do  depend ;  where¬ 
fore  most  vain  and  unsafe  it  is  to  rely  upon 
the  uncertain  opinions  of  men,  or  to  please 
ourselves  with  them;  they  neither  can  out 
of  blindness,  or  will  out  of  passion,  interest, 
partiality,  judge  truly. 

9.  If  we  desire  to  judge  reasonably  about 
ourselves,  or  to  know  our  true  state,  the 
only  way  is  to  compare  our  hearts  and  lives 

*  Nihil  omnino  agimus,  qui  nos  nor  cxempla  mul- 
titudinis  defendimus,  et  ad  consolationem  nostram 
aliena  sa?pe  iiumeraiites  vitia,  deesse  nobis  dicunus, 
quo*  debeamus  sequi. —  Hier. 

t  Quae  est  luec  tanta  levitas  aninii,  quae  tanta  vam- 
tas.  relicta  propria  conscieiitia  alieitam  opinionem 
eoqui,  ct  quid<*m  fictam  atque  simulatain,  rapi  vento 
laudationis  gaudere  ad  circumventionem  suaiu, 
et  illmdonem  pro  beneficio  accipere?  —  Hier.  ad  Ce - 
lantiam. 

•  1  Sam.  xvi.  7  ;  John  vii.  24  ;  Isa.  xi.  3  ;  Prov. 
xvL  2  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  3;  Psal.  ciii.  14. 


with  the  law  of  God,  judging  ourselves  by 
that  rule  according  to  which  God  will  judge 
us.  If  we  find  in  our  hearts  the  love  of 
God  and  goodness  (sincere,  although  im¬ 
perfect  ;)  if  we  perceive  ourselves  disposed 
to  keep  God’s  commandments  (to  live  pious- 
lv.  righteously,  and  soberly  in  this  world;) 
then  mav  we  have  a  satisfactory  hope  con¬ 
cerning  our  state ;  then  we  may  (as  St. 
John  saith)  have  confidence  toward  God.  be¬ 
cause  ti  e  keep  his  commandments  and  do  those 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him:m  but  if  we 
do  not  find  that  mind  in  us,  and  that  prac¬ 
tice,  we,  in  conceiting  well  of  ourselves  upon 
any  other  grounds,  do  but  flatter  and  im¬ 
pose  upon  ourselves ;  if  Ml  the  world  should 
account  us  good,  and  take  us  to  be  in  a 
good  case,  we  should  not  at  all  believe  them, 
or  mind  them;  for,  Let  no  man  deceive  us; 
he  that  doeth  righteousness,  he  (and  he  alone) 
is  righteous ,  is  the  most  faithful  advice  and 
unquestionable  sentence  of  St.  John."  It  is 
therefore  (that  by  resting  on  such  false  bot¬ 
toms  we  be  not  abused,  and  drawn  thence 
to  neglect  the  amendment  of  our  hearts 
and  ways,  in  order  to  our  final  account) 
a  duty  incumbent  on  us  thus  to  search  our 
heart's  and  try  our  ways,  and  accordingly 
to  judge  ourselves:  the  doing  which  with 
care  and  conscience  would  dispose  us  to 
prepare  for  the  judgment  we  speak  of ;  for, 
If  (saith  St.  Paul)  we  would  judge  our¬ 
selves,  we  should  not  be  judged,  or  not  con¬ 
demned.® 

10.  The  consideration  of  this  point  will 
guard  us  from  infidelity  and  irom  impa¬ 
tience  in  regard  to  the  providential  dispen¬ 
sation  of  affairs  here:  considering  it,  we 
shall  not  be  offended  at  passages  otherwise 
unaccountable  and  scandalous  to  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  we  shall  not  wonder  that  so  many 
disorders  occur  in  the  world ;  that  right 
is  perverted,  that  fraud  and  violence  do 
prevail,  that  vice  doth  reigu:  we  shall  not 
complain  of  the  adversities  incident  to  good 
men,  nor  repine  at  the  prosperities  of  bad 
men ;  we  shall  not  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
event  here  befalling  ourselves  or  others; 
since  from  hence  it  doth  most  evidently 
appear,  that  all  these  things  are  consistent 
with  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  of 
God,  and  do  assuredly  tend  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  those  glorious  attributes ;  yea,  that 
consequently  the  worst  accidents  here,  it 
we  are  faithful  to  God  and  to  ourselves, 
will  finally  conduce  to  our  advantage  and 
benefit,  according  to  that  of  the  apostle,  II  e 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.v 

"  1  John  ui.  21.  22.  "  1  John  iii.  7  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

»  1  Cor.  iii.  31  ;  Gal.  vi.3;  l'sal.  Ixxvii.  6,  10. 

*  Horn.  viii.  28. 
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11.  In  fine,  there  is  no  consideration  able 
to  promise  so  much  efficacy  toward  the 
rousing  our  passions,  or  duly  ordering  and 
setting  them  upon  religious  practice.  It 
especially  is  apt  to  set  on  work  those  two 
grand  engines  and  mighty  springs  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  hope  and  fear ;  and  with  them  to 
raise  their  respective  companions,  joy  and 
grief:  for  how,  if  we  have  been  very  cul¬ 
pable  in  the  transgression  or  neglect  of  our 
duty,  can  we  reflect  on  this  point  with¬ 
out  being  seized  with  an  hideous  dread  of 
coming  to  so  strict  a  trial,  of  falling  un¬ 
der  so  heavy  a  sentence  ?  how  can  we  think 
of  it  without  a  bitter  remorse?  Hard  as 
rocks  surely  we  must  be,  if  such  thoughts 
do  not  pierce  us ;  utterly  dead  and  senseless 
must  our  hearts  be,  if  they  do  not  feel  the 
sting  of  such  considerations ;  more  stupid 
and  stony  we  then  are,  than  the  dissolute 
Felix,q  who  could  not  without  affrightinent 
hear  a  plain  discourse  concerning  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  come ;  yea,  more  inconsiderate  and 
insensible  we  appear,  than  those  obstinate 
sons  of  darkness,  the  devils  themselves,  who 
believe  and  tremble  thereat/ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  conscious 
to  ourselves  of  having  seriously  and  care¬ 
fully  endeavoured  to  please  God,  and  obey 
his  commandments,  how  can  we  think  of  it 
without  a  comfortable  hope  of  finding  mercy 
and  favour  in  that  day!  If  in  our  hearts 
we  can  say  with  St.  Paul,  I  have  combated 
the  good  combat ,  1  have  finished  (or  I  have 
continued)  the  race ,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ; 
then  may  we  hopefully  say  after  him,  as  he 
said  confidently  before  us,  From  henceforth 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness , 
which  in  that  day  the  Lord ,  the  righteous 
Judge ,  shall  rentier  unto  me.s  If  by  virtue 
of  the  saving  grace  of  God ,  which  hath 
appeared  to  all  men ,  and  according  to  its 
holy  instructions  we  have  denied  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts ,  living  soberly ,  righteously , 
and  piously ,  in  this  present  world;  then 
may  we  joyfully  expect  the  blessed  hope ,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ;*  then  may  we  indeed 
heartily  wish,  cheerfully  hope,  and  earnestly 
pray  for  that  day ;  doing  which  is  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  hath  been  the  practice  of  the 
best  men:  the  Lord  (saith  St.  Paul)  will 
render  the  crown  of  righteousness  to  all  them 
who  love  his  appearance  ;  and,  Looking  for 
and  hastening  to  the  presence  of  the  day  of 
God ,  saith  St.  Peter,  intimating  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  and,  Yea , 
come,  O  Lord  Jesus,  is  St.  John’s  petition 
in  the  close  of  the  Revelation,  and  may  be 

s  Acts  xxiv.  25  yuiputct-  '  James  ii.  29. 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  i.  18.  1  Tit.  it  12, 13. 


the  prayer  of  those  who  have  the  like  con¬ 
science  and  affections  with  him/ 

I  conclude,  wishing  and  exhorting  that 
the  meditation  of  this  most  important  affair 
may  be  continually  present  to  our  minds; 
that  we  may  seem,  with  that  devout  man, 
always  to  hear  the  last  trump  sounding  in 
our  ears,  and  through  our  hearts  ;  that  so 
with  a  pious  awe  and  with  a  well-grounded 
hope  we  may  expect  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
and  may  love  his  appearance;  that  from 
hence,  being  effectually  restrained  from  all 
impious  and  vicious  conversation,  being  in¬ 
duced  to  a  circumspect  and  watchful  pur¬ 
suit  of  all  piety  and  virtue,  guiding  our  lives 
inoffensively  in  all  good  conscience  toward 
God  and  man,  we  may  in  the  end  be  able 
to  render  a  good  account,  and  with  com¬ 
fort  inexpressible  may  at  that  day,  from  the 
mouth  of  our  Judge,  hear  those  happy 
words,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vants,  enter  into  your  Master  s  joy ;  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father ,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Unto  the  possession  whereof,  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  by  the 
grace  of  his  holy  Spirit,  vouchsafe  to  bring 
us,  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  for  ever  be 
all  glory  and  praise.  Amen. 

The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ; 
and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul 
and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  J  Amen. 

5  bclicbc  in  tlir  ©l)ost. 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  THE  HOLY  CHOST. 

1  Cor.  iii.  1G _ Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 

the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  l 

My  purpose  is  at  this  time,  for  our  edifi¬ 
cation  in  Christian  knowledge  concerning 
that  grand  object  of  our  faith  and  author 
of  our  salvation,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  for 
arming  us  against  erroneous  opinions  about 
him,  such  as  have  been  vented  in  former 
ages,  and  have  been  revived  in  this ;  to 
explain  briefly  the  name,  nature,  and  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (according  to  what 
appears  discovered  of  him  in  the  sacred 
writings ;)  to  consider  also  the  peculiar 
characters,  offices,  and  operations,  which 
(according  to  the  mysterious  economy  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  gospel)  are  assigned  and 
attributed  to  him  ;  so  that  incidentally  by 

"  1  Cor.  i.  7  :  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Tit.  ii.  9 :  2  Tim.  iv.  s ; 

2  Pet.  iii.  12 ;  Rev.  xxii.  20.  '  I  Thess.  v.  23. 
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Testimonies  of  scripture,  and  arguments 
deduced  thence,  I  shall  assert  the  princi¬ 
pal  doctrines  received  in  the  church,  in 
opposition  to  the  most  famously  heterodox 
dogmatists  that  have  appeared.  For  the 
doing  which,  this  text  of  St.  Paul  doth 
minister  good  occasion :  for  the  full  expli¬ 
cation  thereof  doth  require  a  clearing  of 
the  particulars  mentioned,  and  itself  af- 
fordeth  good  arguments  against  the  prin¬ 
cipal  errors  about  this  matter.  His  being 
called  the  Spirit  of  God.  may  engage  us 
to  consider  his  nature  and  original ;  his 
being  said  to  dwell  in  us,  doth  imply  his 
personality ;  his  divinity  appears  in  that 
Christians  are  called  the  temple  of  God. 
because  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelleth  in  them ; 
his  sanctifying  virtue  may  be  inferred  from 
his  constituting  us  temples  by  his  presence  I 
in  us.  I  shall  then  in  order  prosecute  the 
points  mentioned ;  and  lastly  shall  adjoin  | 
somewhat  of  practical  application. 

I.  First,  then,  for  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  whereby  also  his  nature  and  origin 
are  intimated. 

Of  those  things  which  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  incur  our  sight,  but  do  by  conspi¬ 
cuous  effects  discover  their  existence,  there 
is  scarce  anything  in  substance  more  pure 
and  subtile,  in  motion  more  quick  and  nim¬ 
ble.  in  efficacy  more  strong  and  powerful, 
than  wind  (or  spirit.)  Hence  in  common 
use  of  most  languages  the  name  of  wind 
or  spirit  doth  serve  to  express  those  things 
which  from  the  subtilty  or  tenuity  of  their 
nature  being  indiscernible  to  us,  are  yet 
conceived  to  be  moved  with  great  perni- 
city,  and  to  be  endued  with  great  force  ;  so 
naturalists,  we  see,  are  wont  to  name  that 
which  in  any  body  is  most  abstruse,  most 
agile,  and  most  operative  in  spirit.  Hence 
it  comes  that  this  word  is  transferred  to 
denote  those  substances  which  are  free  of 
matter,  and  removed  from  sense,  but  are  i 
endued  (as  with  understanding,  so)  with  a 
very  powerful  activity  and  virtue.  Even 
among  the  pagans  these  sort  of  beings  were  | 
called  spirits :  the  souls  of  men  are  by  them 
so  termed ;  (anima  hath  its  derivation  from  ' 
wind.)  Our  life  (saith  Cicero)  is  con-  j 
tained  by  (or  comprised  in)  body  and  spi¬ 
rit  :  *  and,  We  (saith  he  again)  are  at  the 
same  time  received  into  the  light ,  and  en~  \ 
dued  with  this  heavenly  spirit, \  that  is,  with 
our  soul.  Particularly  the  Stoics  used  to  j 
apply  this  name  to  our  soul :  I  allege  the 
Stoics  (saith  Tertullian)  who  call  the  soul 
a  spirit ,  almost  therein  agreeing  with  us 

•  Vita  oorpore  et  spiritu  continetur. — Cic.  Or.  pro  ! 
Mar. 

t  Eodem  tempore  suseipimur  in  locem,  et  hoc  cce-  j 
lesti  spiritu  augtinu t.—Dc  Anap.  tup. 


I  Christians.  *  They  likewise  frequently  did 
attribute  this  appellation  to  God: 

- Ccelum  et  terrain  c&mposque  liquente?. 

Lucentemque  globuxn  terrse,  Tit-aniaque  a>tra 
Spirirus  intus  agit. -  JEn.  vi. 

said  the  prince  of  their  poets :  by  the  word 
spirit,  understanding  (as  Lactantius  and 
Macrobius  do  interpret  him)  God  himself, 
that  pierceth  andacreth  all  things;*  yea  he 
so  otherwhere  expoundeth  his  own  mind, 
when  he  to  the  same  purpose  sings, 

- Deum  ire  per  omnes 

Terrasque  tractusque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum. 

Georg,  iv. 

And  the  Orator,  in  his  Dialogues,  maketh 
Balbus  to  speak  thus :  These  things  truly 
could  not,  all  the  parts  of  the  world  so  con¬ 
spiring  together,  be  so  performed,  if  they 
were  not  contained  (or  kept  together)  by  one 
divine  and  continued  spirit  :j  and  Seneca 
clearly ;  God  (saith  he)  is  nigh  to  thee , 
he  is  with  thee,  he  is  in  thee :  I  tell  thee ,  O 
Lucilius,  a  holy  Spirit  resideth  within  us, 
an  observer  arid  guardian  of  our  good  and 
our  bad  things  (or  doings),  who ,  as  he  hath 
been  dealt  with  by  us,  so  he  dealeth  with  us ; 
there  is  no  good  man  (or  no  man  is  good) 
without  God :  J  and  Zeno  defined  God  thus ; 
God  is  a  Spirit,  passing  through  the  whole 
icorld  :  H  Posidonius  also  more  largely  ; 
God  is  an  intellectual  and  fiery  Spirit ,  not 
having  shape ;  but  changing  into  what  things 
he  will,  and  assimilated  to  all  things .§ 

In  like  manner  hence  the  holy  scriptures, 
with  regard  to  our  capacity  and  manner 
]  of  conceiving,  do  with  the  same  appellation 
adumbrate  all  those  kind  of  substances  void 
of  corporeal  bulk  and  concretion  ;  human 
souls,  all  the  angelical  natures,  and  the 
incomprehensible  Deity  itself.  And  to  God 
indeed  this  name  is  attributed  to  signify  his 
most  simple  nature  and  his  most  powerful  en¬ 
ergy  ;  but  to  other  substances  of  this  kind 
it  seemeth  also  assigned  to  imply  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  origin,  because  God  did  by  a 
kind  of  spiration  produce  them:  for  which 
cause  likewise  (at  least  in  part)  we  may 
suppose  that  the  holy  scripture  doth  more 
signally  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  assign 
that  name  to  one  Being,  that  most  excel¬ 
lent  Being  which  is  the  subject  of  our 

*  Stoicos  all  ego,  qui  spiritum  dicunt  animam,  pene 
nobibcum. —  Tert.  de  Anim  5. 

t  Use  ita  fieri  omnibus  inter  se  cont'nentibus 
roundi  partibus  profecto  non  posseut,  nisi  ea  uno, 
et  divino  continuato  spiritu  continerentur. — De  Sat. 
Dear.  ii.  p.  60. 

J  Prope  est  a  te  Deus.  tecum  est,  intus  est ;  ita  dico, 
Lucili.  sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet.  malorurnque 
bonorumque  nostrorum  observator,  et  hie  proof  a  no¬ 
bis  tract&tus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat ;  tonus  vir  sine 
Deo  non  est. —  Sen.  Ep.  41. 

f  irn  xi iZllo.,  Lrxct  ii*  c \m  r»Z  xtvpw.  —Zeno. 

5  im  !©*£*»,  X.  fit.  XVf£3tf, 

uA rxia/./^i  li  ls(  at  p^/.ireu,  xat.  i^punevultlf  Xxnr.— 

Posid.  apud  8tob. 

*  Lact.  i.  5. 
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present  discourse :  the  which  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  God  (that  is,  of  God  the  Father, 
who  by  reason  of  his  priority  of  nature  is 
often  called  God,  in  a  personal  significa¬ 
tion  ;)  the  good  Spirit  of  God ;  the  Spirit 
of  Christ ;  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  often  ab¬ 
solutely,  in  way  of  excellence,  the  Spirit. 

The  same  is  also  called  the  power  or 
virtue  of  God  :  about  the  reason  of  which 
appellation  we  may  briefly  observe,  that 
whereas  in  every  intellectual  being  there  are 
conceived  to  be  three  principal  faculties, 
will,  understanding,  efficacy;  and  corre¬ 
spondent  to  these  three  perfections,  good¬ 
ness,  wisdom,  power ;  a  certain  one  of  these 
(according  to  that  mystical  economy  or  hus¬ 
bandry  of  notions,  whereby  the  manner  and 
order  of  subsisting  and  operation  proper  to 
each  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  is  insi¬ 
nuated)  is  in  a  certain  manner  appropriated 
to  each  person  (so  I  now  by  anticipation 
speak,  being  to  warrant  these  terms  here¬ 
after  ;)  namely,  to  the  Father  it  is  ascribed 
that  he  freely  decreeth  what  things  should 
be  done ;  to  the  Son,  that  he  disposeth  them 
in  a  most  wise  method  and  order  toward 
their  effecting;  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he 
with  a  powerful  force  doth  execute  and  ef¬ 
fect  them  :  whence,  as  God  is  said,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  pleasure,  to  decree  and  determine 
things  [and  ™  the  will,  is  a  name 

by  some  writers  assigned  to  him ;  particu¬ 
larly  Ignatius  doth  in  his  Epistles  frequently 
so  style  him ;  and  so  St.  Paul  may  be  un¬ 
derstood,  where  he  saith,  xa)  yiiurx.ii! 
Hxxfia.,  And  thou  knowest  the  will;  that  is, 
knowest  God  the  Father :  and  St.  Peter, 
For  it  is  better  that  ye  ( tl  6ixu  ri  eixr.pa.  t«Z 
Smu),  if  the  will  of  God pleaseth ,  do  suffer 
for  well  doing  than  for  evil  doing*]  as  the 
Son  is  called  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  named  the  power  of  God ;c 
his  substantial  power,  as  we  shall  show. 
To  this  Being,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  properly  and  primarily  the  name 
of  Holy  Spirit  is  appropriated;  but  (which 
we  should  consider)  from  thence  (as  is  usual 
in  other  cases  and  matters)  by  figurative 
deflection  of  speech  (or  by  metonymy),  the 
manner  of  that  operation  which  that  Holy 
Spirit  doth  exert,  his  influence  and  efficacy, 
and  also  any  sort  of  effects  proceeding  from 
him,  do  commonly  assume  or  partake  of  this 
name.  So  when  from  this  Spirit,  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner,  an  excellent  virtue  of 
performing  miraculous  works  was  liberally 
imparted  to  the  apostles,  that  virtue  (or 
the  manifest  communication  thereof,  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit ,  as  St.  Paul  call- 
eth  it)  is  named  the  Holy  Ghost  •  as  when 
k  Horn.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  17.  •  Luke  1.  35;  xxiv.  t9. 


in  St.  John’s  Gospel  it  is  said.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  yet;d  that  is,  the  apostles 
had  not  yet  received  that  excellent  gift ;  or 
that  marvellous  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  not  yet  discovered  itself  in  them :  as 
also  when  in  the  Acts  some  disciples  are 
said  not  to  have  heard  whether  there  were 
any  Holy  Spirit; e  that  is,  they  were  not  ac¬ 
quainted  concerning  that  peculiar  efficacy 
thereof.  When  also  there  are  mentioned 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  spirit  of  reve¬ 
lation,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  (which  sort  of 
spirits  are  said  to-be  increased,  to  be  taken 
away,  to  be  quenched),  it  is  plain  that  by 
those  phrases,  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
itself  (which  in  no  sense  is  liable  to  such 
accidents),  but  gifts,  fruits,  or  effects  there¬ 
of,  are  denoted ; r  some  of  which  sometime 
are  in  the  plural  number  called  Tniu-arx, 
spirits;  as  when  St.  Paul  enjoineth  the 
Corinthians  to  be  zealous  (or  earnestly  de¬ 
sirous)  of  spirits;  that  is,  of  spiritual  gifts, 
or  graces,  or  revelations :  and  when  the 
discerning  of  spirits  (that  is,  of  divine  re¬ 
velations,  true  or  counterfeit)  is  said  to  be 
granted  to  some,  and  where  the  spirits  of 
prophets  are  said  to  be  subject  or  subordi¬ 
nate  to  prophets s  (that  is,  one  prophet  had 
a  right  and  ability  to  judge  about  the  re¬ 
velations  made  to  another,  or  pretended  tr 
be  so:)  but  these  and  the  like  figurative 
senses  being  excluded,  we  discourse  ab  -ut 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  most  proper  and  pri¬ 
mary  sense ;  as  it  is  in  and  from  God. 

Which  things  being  premised  concern¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  expli¬ 
cation  of  his  nature, 

(n.)  I.  We  do  first  assert,  that  it  is  a  Being 
in  some  sense  truly  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  hereby  rejecting  the  opinion 
of  Sabellius,  Noetus,  Hermogenes,  and 
Praxeas;  which  confounding  the  Father. 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  destroying  their 
substantial  properties,  did  of  them  all  make 
but  one  person,  under  several  names;*  af¬ 
firming  ii  p-ia  uTirruru  roi7;  oiipxriu:,  in  one 
person  three  appellations,  and  making  ■ 
-j-j/aSa  rviaXxfxi,  the  Trinity  to  be  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  as  Epiphanius  speaks.  [I  said,  truly 
distinct ;  for  this  word  distinction  is  by  the 
schoolmen  conceived  more  commodiously 
applied  to  this  mystery  than  others  of  near 
signification ;  those  of  diversity  and  diffe¬ 
rence  seeming  to  intimate  somewhat  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  unity  of  essence:  In  dirinis 

•  '  Hi  f^tri  Tr,v  1a,3iXXiou  torn  Aont-r.,  rvyx <«- 

ftliui  tui  trrerrecnui^  itron  run  Tuotxtui  xixt;ouixi- 
iui.  —  Patres  Cone.  Constant,  hoist,  ad  Cone,  it um. 
Theod.  v.  9. 

d  1  Cor.  xii.  7  ;  John  vii.  39.  •  Acts  xlx.  2. 

I  Rom.  viii.  5  ;  Eph  i.  7  ;  2  Kings  ii.  9;  I  Thess.  v. 
19  ;  1  Cor.  xii. ;  Gal.  v.  22.  «  1  Cor.  xiv.  12. 

32 ;  xii.  10. 
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(in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity)  ire  must 
(saith  Aquinas)  avoid  the  name  of  diversity 
and  of  difference ,  hit  ire  may  use  the  name 
of  distinction ,  because  of  the  relative  opposi¬ 
tion  :  *  which  caution  yet  the  ancient  fathers 
do  not  so  precisely  observe  ;  for  sometimes 
in  them,  rrpGuero*  scs ^rr,s  and  5/aipo^a  (the 
diversity  and  difference  of  the  persons), 
sometimes  also  the  word  iiai^ris,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  them,  do  occur ;  although  they  seem 
more  willingly  to  use  the  word  Siaxjnnj, 
distinction:  that  which  we  simply  affirm  is, 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
tbtuuctirt  iiuxgivovTxif  are  distinguished  in  pro¬ 
perties,  as  Gregory  Nyssen  speaks ;  are 
;  xa,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  says; 

that  is,  truly  more  than  in  mere  name  or 
conception  distinguished,  by  their  proper- 
ties  and  relations.] 

The  Holy  Ghost  is,  I  say,  truly  distinct 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  this  we  shall 
first  show  separately,  then  jointly,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  both. 

He  is  distinguished  from  the  Father ;  for, 

1.  He  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father ; 
which  relation  surely  is  not  devised  by  fancy, 
or  wants  a  real  foundation ;  and  therefore 
its  terms  are  truly  distinct.  2.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  !*«•»{•  that  is,  to  go  out , 
or  proceed  from  the  Father : h  he  is  there¬ 
fore  another  from  him :  for  a  thing  can¬ 
not  be  deemed  really  to  proceed  from  an¬ 
other,  from  which  it  only  is  distinguished 
in  name  or  conceit.  3.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
sent,  conferred, given  by  the  Father ;  which 
surely  argueth  some  kind  of  true  distinc¬ 
tion.  4.  Divers  things  are  attributed  to 
the  Spirit,  which  do  not  well  agree  to  the 
Father ;  as  particularly  that  he  appeared 
it'hu  ffuptarixuj,  iii  a  bodily  form  ;  *  that  he 
descended  and  rested  upon  our  Lord,  the 
Baptist  beholding  him  :  I  saw  (saith  St. 
John)  the  Spirit  descending  as  a  dove ,  and 
it  abode  on  him.  But,  God  the  Father  no 
man  (saith  St.  John)  ever  saw;  nor,  add- 
eth  St.  Paul,  can  any  man  see  him.  5.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  our  advocate  with  God,  cry¬ 
ing  in  our  hearts,  and  interceding  with 
the  Father  for  us  (ia-ijivroy^avaiv,  saith  St. 
Paul :)  that  office,  that  act,  does  manifestly 
suppose  a  true  distinction. i 

For  like  reasons  he  is  also  distinguished 
from  the  Son ;  for,  1 .  He  is  called  the 

*  In  divinis  vitare  debemus  nomen  divcrsitatls,  et 
differentia,  possunmsautcinuti  nomine  distinctioms, 
propter  oppositionem  relativnm.—  Thom. 

A  1 1  tzffX  t  GOGCVTOV  llblVKI  fjLtVOV  ,  fJ.OVOtbct  IV  T^IOtOI  TgO- 

ffxvvov[4Af%v.  ixstvffav  xm  tv.v  biai^la’iv.  xai 

t rtt  ivcufftn. — Naz  Or.  23. 

Apud  Aug.  personae  saepe  clivers®  dicuntur. 

i>  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11  Sec. ;  John  xv.  26.  1  John 

xiv.  26,  16;  1  Cor.  ii.  12;  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  Luke  ill.  33. 
I  John  i.  32,  33.  IS ;  1.  John  iv.  12 ;  1  Tim.  vi.16  ;  Horn, 
viii.  26 ;  Gal.  iv.  6. 


Spirit  of  the  Son ;  and  that  relation  im¬ 
plies  a  real  ground.  2.  He  is  sent  by  the 
Son ;  \ybi  ccroc'TiWu.  Behold  (saith  our 
Lord)  I  send  him:  and,  If  I  go  not  away , 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you;  but  if 
I  depart ,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.k  3.  He 
descended  upon  Christ,  and  abode  on  him: 
he  filled  him,  he  led  or  acted  him;  he 
anointed  him ;  by  his  operation  Christ  did 
assume  flesh  ;l  wherefore  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  Son.  4.  Christ  plainly  distin¬ 
guishes  between  speaking  against  the  Son, 
and  blaspheming  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
which  supposes  them  two  objects.™  5.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  receive  from  the 
Son  that  which  he  should  tell  to  Christ  s 
disciples,  and  thence  to  glorify  the  Son." 
6.  The  Son  did  and  suffered  many  things 
personally  which  cannot  agree,  and  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  as,  that 
he  was  incarnated,  and  assumed  man’s  na¬ 
ture  ;  that  he  suffered,  rose  again,  ascended 
into  heaven.  7.  He  is  expressly  said  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Son:  1  (saith  he)  will  ask 
the  Father ,  and  he  will  give  you  another 
Comforter.0  So  separately  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  showed  distinct  from  each ;  and 
jointly  in  several  places  that  distinction  is 
signified.  For  to  those  three,  by  a  constant 
economy,  a  certain  order  is  assigned,  some 
proper  offices  and  peculiar  energies  are  as¬ 
cribed,  which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think 
done  without  areal  foundation:  By  Christ 
(saith  St.  Paul)  we  have  an  access  in  one 
Spirit  to  the  Father  :v  why  must  we  pro¬ 
ceed  by  this  circuit,  in  this  certain  method, 
if  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
only  distinguished  in  name  i  V  herefore 
also  doth  the  same  apostle  bless  thus :  I  he 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  the  love  of 
God ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit , 
be  with  you  all.*  To  what  end  also  doth 
he  distinctively  assign  a  peculiar  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  operations  to  the  Father,  of  minis¬ 
tries  to  the  Son,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ?r 
Wherefore  likewise  doth  St.  Peter  ascribe 
our  election  to  the  Father  predestinating, 
to  the  Son  propitiating,  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
sanctificating?  Doth  it  agree  to  the  gra¬ 
vity,  simplicity,  and  sincerity  of  the  divine 
oracles,  so  in  a  perpetual  tenor  to  pro¬ 
pound  those  three,  as  three,  diverse  not 
only  in  names,  but  in  reality,  in  manner  of 
being,  in  manner  of  operation,  if  there  be 
no  other  under  all,  but  a  nominal  or  no¬ 
tional  distinction?  What  would  this  be,  but 
not  only  to  yield  us  an  occasion,  but  to  im- 


k  Gal.  Iv.  6  ;  Luke  xxiv.  49  ;  John  xvi.  7. 

Luke  iv.  1  ;  John  iii.  34.  m  Luke  xil.  10  ;  Matt. 
;ii.  32.  n  John  xvi.  14  •  John  xiv.  16.  p  Lph. 

i.  18.  i  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.  '  1  Cor.  xn.  4,  5,  6  ; 

ret.  i.  2. 
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pose  a  necessity  of  erring?  Shall  we  think 
those  principal  masters  of  truth  purposely 
argute,  perplexed,  and  obscure  in  their 
speech?  Furthermore,  St.  John  affirms  in 
his  First  Epistle  (at  least,  if  there  the  text 
be  authentic),  that  there  are  three  which 
bear  witness  in  heaven ,  the  Father ,  the  Son , 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ;s  the  which  also,  un¬ 
doubtedly  (although  not  so  conjoinedly  as 
in  his  Epistle),  he  assures  in  his  Gospel; 
for,  I  am  he  (saith  Christ)  who  bear  wit¬ 
ness  of  myself ,  and  the  Father  which  sent 
me  beareth  witness  of  me;  and,  When  the 
Comforter  shall  come ,  he  will  bear  witness 
of  me:1  so  there  are,  we  see,  three  wit¬ 
nesses,  which  our  Lord  appealeth  to:  but 
three  names  (as  for  instance,  Marcus,  Tul¬ 
lius,  Cicero,)  or  the  same  thing  having 
three  names,  will  not  constitute  three 
witnesses.  In  fine,  the  form  of  baptism 
evinceth  this  distinction:  for  at  our  bap¬ 
tism  we  profess  to  acknowledge  the  Father, 
Son.  and  Holy  Ghost;  we  perform  wor¬ 
ship,  and  promise  obedience  to  them  all ; 
which  doing  Sabellius  would  have  us  do, 
as  if  subjects  should  be  required  to  ob¬ 
lige  their  faith  to  Caius,  Julius,  and  Caesar ; 
which  kind  of  proceeding  it  seems  absurd 
to  suppose  that  God  should  solemnly  insti¬ 
tute.  This  may  be  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  Sabellian  error. 

II.  Again,  we  affirm  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be  a  person.  By  a  person  we  understand 
a  singular,  subsistent,  intellectual  being; 
or  (as  Boethius  defines  it),  an  individual 
substance  of  a  rational  nature .*  The  Greek 
writers  use  the  word  urifTans  (which  word 
being  of  wider  signification,  doth  compre¬ 
hend  also  things  void  of  understanding, 
importing)  substance,  concretely  taken,  or 
a  thing  subsistent  («  inivorTzrov),  which 
term  is  extant  even  in  the  scripture,  where 
the  Son  of  God,  in  respect  to  his  Father, 
is  Called  X BfXXTVg  rUs  I'rofTz.aiu;  x'jtov  (the 
character  of  his  substance,  or  person  :“) 
whence  there  was  less  cause  that  St.  Jerome 
and  other  Latin  ancient  writers  should 
so  avoid,  or  timidly  admit,  the  word  hy¬ 
postasis;  as  fearing  that  by  use  thereof 
they  should  seem  to  acknowledge  three 
essences ; T  seeing,  as  St.  Austin  notes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  most  common  acception,  sub¬ 
stance  denoted  the  same  with  essence ; 
whence  (saith  he)  we  dare  not  say  one  es¬ 
sence,  three  substances;  but  one  essence  (or 
substance),  three  persons;  but  this  (as  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazienzen  did  consider)  was  nothing 
else  but  Xi \lhiu*  %>uy<>p.axu>,  t u  contest 

•  Rational!..  naturae  individu*  substantia. 

•  I  John  v.  7.  '  John  viii.  18 ;  xv.  2«.  «  Heb.  i.  2. 

Ilirr.  Kpist.  ad  Oainas.  Aug.  de  Trin.  v.  s.  2. 
VOL.  II. 


to  mince  about  sounds;  seeing  whether  we 
call  it  either  person  or  subsistence,  we  mean 
the  same  thing.f  We,  however,  affirming 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  person,  do  thereby 
intend  to  exclude  the  opinion  of  Socinus 
and  his  followers,  which  asserts  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  only  an  accident,  or  an  acci¬ 
dental  thing;  to  wit,  adivine  power,  virtue, 
or  efficacy,  resident  in  God,  or  derived, 
from  him. 

1.  Now  this  we  persuade  first  from  those 
things  which  we  before  did  show  concern¬ 
ing  the  distinction  of  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  for  that  slender  (or  rather 
no)  distinction,  such  as  may  be  conceived 
to  be  between  any  being  and  its  efficacy 
(especially  in  this  case,  attending  to  the 
most  simple  nature  of  God,  and  his  most 
simple  manner  of  acting),  doth  not  well 
reach  the  business,  nor  doth  suffice  to  found 
that  distinction  which  the  scripture  doth 
(as  we  showed)  constitute  between  the 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed  Socinus, 
as  to  this  point  (however  it  be  that  he 
sometimes  objecteth  Sabellianism  to  the 
catholics),  doth  scarce  himself  differ  from 
Sabellius ;  for  Sabellius  himself  did  avow 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  divers  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Father,  and  that  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  him,  as  light  and  heat  from 
the  sun ;  which  did  not  hinder  the  Fathers 
from  refuting  him,  as  putting  no  true  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them ;  as  indeed  God  in 
the  thing  itself  (or  beyond  the  manner  of 
our  conception  and  expression)  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  power  and  efficacy. 

2.  Again,  this  may  be  collected  from  the 
very  name  of  Spirit ,  the  which  primarily 
is  imposed  upon  substances,  both  corporeal 
and  incorporeal ;  belonging  to  God  essen¬ 
tially  understood,  to  angels,  to  human  souls; 
all  which  things  are  substances :  whence  it 
is  probable,  that  to  the  Being  of  which  we 
treat,  because  it  in  like  manner  is  a  sub¬ 
stance,  this  name  of  Spirit  is  assigned  by 
God,  the  best  author  of  words;  the  epithet 
Holy  being  adjoined  for  distinction  sake. 
This  is  confirmed  from  that  whereas  God 
essentially  is  a  Spirit  (as  is  expressed  in 
St.John’s  Gospel),  his  efficacy  cannot  aptly 
assume  the  same  name;”  as  because  our 
soul  is  essentially  a  spirit,  it  were  incon¬ 
gruous  to  call  any  virtue  thereof  a  spirit. 
The  same  is  further  hence  confirmed,  for 
that  the  evil  Spirit,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  pood  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  an  efficacy 
of  God,  but  a  subsistent  being;  which  ar- 

t  Undo  non  audemus  dicere  unam  esseutiam,  tres 
substantios,  sed  unam  esseutiam  (vel  substantiam) 
trea  yersonos.— .Vor.  Oral,  xxxix.  32. 

w  John  iv.  24. 

C  c 
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gueth  the  good  Spirit  also  to  he  likewise 
sabsi stent.1  Tie  same  is  corroborated  from 
the  apostle's  ccmj-aring  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  that  spirit,  which  being  in  man.  doth 
search  and  discern  his  inward  counsels  and 
purposes : 7  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  thing :  wherefore  it  is  intimated, 
that  correspondently  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
such  a  being.  We  add  to  these  things, 
that  power,  virtue,  efficacy,  are  ascribed 
to  the  Holy  Spirit:  That  you  may  saith 
St-  Paul;  abound  in  hope,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost; r*  but  that  power  should  be 
attributed  unto  power,  or  efficacy  to  effi¬ 
cacy.  is  not  congruous. 


3.  The  holv  scripture  (to  whose  speech 
it  beoometh  us  to  suit  our  conceptions) 
doth  commonly  describe  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  person,  enjoying  personal  titles,  offices, 
attributes,  and  operations ;  and  those  such 
which  neither  in  sound  or  sense  do  agree 
to  mere  efficacy. 

1 .  Speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  pur¬ 
posely  and  carefully,  as  it  were,  doth  accom¬ 
modate  the  article  agreeing  to  a  person: 
not  if,  but  he.  is  the  article  commonly  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Spirit ;  and  that  with  marks 
of  doing  it  studiously;  ”Orsi  it.fr  ei 

rah La  ii.nfi.a;.  When  he  (in  the  mas¬ 


culine  gender)  comes,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
bin  the  neuter),  it  is  said  in  St-  John’s 
Gospel:  and,  Ta  r»J  tTiit,  Xone 

(in  the  masculine  gender  again)  hmonvctk  j 
the  things  of  God ,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.k 
Why,  otherwise  beside  analogy  of  gram¬ 
mar,  should  the  style  be  so  tempered  or 
inflected,  but  to  insinuate  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit's  personality  ?  If  he  were  nothing  else 
but  the  virtue  of  God,  there  were  no  need, 
or  rather  it  would  be  inconvenient,  so  to 
phrase  it. 


(2.)  Again,  the  scripture  attributes  per¬ 
sonal  offices  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  office 
of  a  master,  (He  shall  teach  you;)  of  a 
leader,  or  guide,  ( He  shall  lead  you  into  all 
truth;)  of  a  monitor,  (He  shall  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance;)  of  a  witness, 
(He  shall  testify  concerning  me;*)  yea, 
which  more  strongly  evineeth,  of  a  legate, 
who  declareth  God's  mind,  not  as  from 
himself,  but  as  deputed  and  furnished  with 
instructions  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
He  shall  not  (it  is  said)  speak  from  himself; 
but  whatever  things  he  shall  hear,  he  shall 
speak;  and  he  will  tell  you  things  to  come: 
All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine; 
therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine, 
and  shall  show  it  unto  you; c  which  expres- 
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sions  do  in  no  sort  well  agree  to  the  divine 
power  or  efficacy ;  but  evidently  respect  a 
person :  for  what  is  performed  by  any  agent, 
to  say  that  of  its  efficacy,  as  distinct  from 
it.  is  beside  the  reason  and  manner  of 
speech :  and  doth  especially  disagree  with 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  divine  scrip¬ 
ture.  which  undertaketh  most  simply  and 
plainly  to  instruct  us.  That  God's  efficacy 
should  be  sent  from  the  Father  and  Son ; 
that  it  should  speak,  that  it  should  hear 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  how  strange¬ 
ly  hard  and  obscure  a  manner  of  speaking 
is  that!  from  them,  not  from  himself: 
what  himself  can  they  imagine,  who  distin¬ 
guish  him  not  from  God.  and  allow  him 
no  personality?  why  should  we  without 
necessity  asperse  the  holy  scripture,  made 
clearly  to  instruct  us,  with  sue''  mistiness 
and  darkness?  Likewise  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  attributed  the  office  of  a  paraclete,  or 
advocate,  who  pleadeth  our  cause  with  God, 
praying  and  interceding  with  God  for  us : 
but  that  God's  efficacy  (which  can  hardly 
be  conceived,  which  should  not  be  con¬ 
ceived,  distinct  from  God)  should  speak  to 
God,  should  interpose  itself  between  us, 
is.  as  the  rest,  too  perplexed  and  intricate 
a  saying.4 

(3.)  Furthermore,  the  holy  scripture 
doth  to  the  Holy  Spirit  attribute  faculties 
and  operations  annexed  to  him  plainly  per¬ 
sonal:  such  are  understanding,  (the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things ,  yea  the  deep  things  of 
God :  The  things  of  God  none  knoweth,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God;)  will,  (He  dicideth  to 
every  one  as  he  urilleth ;)  affections,  of  grief, 
(Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit;)  and  anger, 
(They  provoked  his  Holy  Spirit;)  sense, 
(what  he  shall  hear,  he  will  speak;)  speech, 
there  and  in  many  other  places,  (It  is  not 
you,  saith  our  Saviour,  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  that  is  in  you ;  and. 
The  Spirit  mid.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work,  w hereunto  I  hate  called 
them  ;  and  again,  very  emphatically.  While 
Peter  thought  on  the  vision,  the  Spirit  said 
unto  him,  Behold ,  three  men  seek  thee.7) 
Now  these  and  the  like  faculties  and  acts 
are  clearly  personal ;  not  representing  any 
quality,  or  energy,  but  a  lively  and  intel¬ 
lectual  substance.  To  interpret  all  these 
things  as  spoken  by  fiction  or  dramatically* 
what  is  it  but  to  transform  God's  oracles 
into  Pythian  riddles,  and  of  theology  to 
frame  a  mythology?  That  sometimes  for 
emphasis  sake,  in  matters  less  dark  or 
high,  the  holy  scripture  may  sometime  use 

t  Bom.  Tiii.  26.  *  1  Cor.  iL  10.  11  s  *  Cot.  xii.  11 ; 
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such  schemes,  nothing,  I  confess,  doth 
hinder;  but  that  perpetually  it  should  in¬ 
volve  such  a  most  grave  and  sublime  mat¬ 
ter  with  such  tortuous  forms  of  speech, 
doth  in  truth  not  seem  consentaneous  to  its 
most  holy  and  simple  majesty:  as  more 
simply,  more  clearly,  and  more  intelligibly, 
so  more  compendiously,  it  might  have  been 
said,  God  knoweth,  God  willeth,  God  is 
thus  or  thus  affected,  God  speaketh  ;  than, 
God’s  virtue  knoweth,  God’s  power  willeth, 
God’s  efficacy  speaketh :  if  these  manners 
of  speech  did  not  otherwise  differ,  at  least 
the  former  would  be  more  clear,  simple, 
and  expedite,  nor  would  it  so  yield  occa¬ 
sion  to  errors  and  doubts ;  and  therefore 
more  worthy  it  would  be  of  the  holy  writ. 
However  such  prosopopoeias  should  not  be 
inept,  but  such  as  most  appositely  should 
agree  to  the  matter  proposed,  which  would 
not  happen  in  this  case :  for  of  those  per¬ 
sonal  attributes,  some  at  least  do  scarce 
admit  those  figurate  senses,  or  do  plainly 
refuse  them :  it  is  hard  to  say  that  a  divine 
power  doth  know  or  hear ;  and  who  will 
say  that  a  divine  efficacy  is  affected  with 
anger  or  sorrow? 

I  add,  that  when  the  sin  of  blasphemy 
is  said  to  be  committed  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  just  in  the  same  form  of  speech  as 
against  the  Son,  it  is  signified  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  same  manner  a  per¬ 
son  as  the  Son  is  a  person;  otherwise  the 
comparison  would  not  seem  to  be  well 
framed. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  by  the  like  right  as  the  Father  and 
Son,  is  the  object  of  our  faitn,  worship, 
obedience ;  the  which,  as  by  divers  other 
ways  (as  afterwards  we  may  show),  so 
especially  doth  appear  from  the  form  of 
baptism  instituted  and  prescribed  by  our 
Lord;  where  we  as  well  are  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  of  the 
l  ather  and  Son:  wherein  is  signified,  and 
by  a  solemn  contestation  ratified,  on  the 
part  of  God,  that  those  three,  joined  and 
confederated,  as  it  were,  are  conspiringly 
propitious  and  favourable  to  us ;  that  they 
do  receive  us  into  their  discipline,  grace, 
and  patronage;  that  they  are  ready,  and 
by  virtue  of  promise  in  a  manner  bound, 
to  bestow  on  us  excellent  benefits  and  pri¬ 
vileges  (on  us,  I  say,  performing  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  the  covenant  then  en¬ 
tered  into ;)  on  our  part,  that  we  do  with 
sound  and  firm  faith  equally  (that  is,  tho¬ 
roughly  and  entirely)  acknowledge  andcon- 
fess  those  three ;  that  we  repose  an  equal 
(that  is,  a  most  firm)  hope  and  confidence 
in  them ;  that  we  do  most  highly  reverence 


all  and  each  of  them ;  that  we  do  sincerely 
and  seriously  undertake  and  promise  a  per¬ 
petual  (and,  nearest  to  what  we  are  able, 
a  perfect)  obedience  to  them :  doing  which 
things,  we  do  (as  Athanasius,  or  an  ancient 
writer  under  his  name,  observeth)  yield 
more  than  a  simple  adoration  to  the  Holy 
Spirit:  (Since,  saith  he,  they  that  are  ca¬ 
techized  in  order  to  baptism ,  are  not ,  before 
they  are  baptized ,  perfect  Christians ,  but 
being  baptized  are  consummated ;  baptism 
therefore  imports  more  than  adoration :* ) 
hence  who  sees  not  in  this  first  and  princi¬ 
pal  mystery  of  our  religion  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  exhibited  to  us  as  a  person  ;  that  about 
him,  as  such,  this  excellent  part  of  our 
duty,  this  eximious  worship,  is  conversant? 
Attending  to  this  point  we  may  also  see 
the  adverse  opinion  to  be  urged  with  many 
inconveniences:  for  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
not  a  person,  not  aptly  (or  rather  very  in¬ 
congruously  he  is  put  into  the  same  rank 
with  the  other  two  Persons ;  not  rightly  are 
things  so  wholly  different  in  kind  (things 
subsistent  and  not  subsistent)  conjoined, 
and  just  in  the  same  form  proposed  as  like 
objects  of  worship;  yea,  superfluously  and 
to  no  purpose  doth  the  Holy  Spirit  seem 
to  be  adjoined,  if  by  it  nothing  beside  the 
divine  efficacy  is  designed:  for  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  Father,  we  do  withal  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  power  and  efficacy,  congruous  to 
the  divine  nature  ;  worshipping  the  Father, 
we  do  together  adore  his  power ;  devoting 
ourselves  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  we 
do  likewise  subject  ourselves  to  his  power: 
as,  if  one  hath  promised  faith  and  loyalty 
to  the  king,  he  therein  hath  abundantly 
satisfied  his  duty;  so  that  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  need  to  profess  himself  devoted  to 
the  king’s  power  or  efficacy :  who  sees  not 
that  in  such  a  case  it  is  superfluous  and 
idle  to  sever  the  king  from  his  royal  power  ? 
One  may  also  ask,  why  with  as  good  rea¬ 
son  we  should  not  be  consecrated  into  the 
name  of  the  divine  goodness,  of  the  divine 
justice,  of  the  divine  wisdom,  or  of  any 
other  divine  attribute,  as  into  the  name  of 
the  divine  power?  The  Soeinian  exposition 
therefore  doth  cast  strange  clouds  and 
incongruities  upon  this  august  mystery; 
which  yet  in  decency  should  be  most  clearly 
and  simply  propounded,  lest  in  the  very 
entrance  of  our  Christian  profession  an 
occasion  should  be  given  of  stumbling  into 
great  error. 

5.  The  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
also  perspicuously  evinced,  from  its  being 
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represented  raider  the  visible  shape  of  a 
sut  sis  tent  thing.  A  substantial  thing  is  no 
pro per  symbol  or  representative  of  a  thing 
accidental,  nor  commodious ly  may  assume 
its  name:  to  a  thing  having  no  subsistence 
it  loth  not  well  suit  to  descend  like  a  dove, 
and  to  rest  upon  Christ:*  supposing  the 
Spirit  were  only  the  efficacy  of  God  the 
Father,  seeing  the  effects  of  faculties  and 
operations  are  most  aptly  attributed  to  the 
p>ers<.  ns  having  or  exerting  them,  it  could 
have  been  said  and  that  more  rightly  and 
properly  that  the  Father  himself  did  aj>- 
j>ear  in  a  corporeal  figure,  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  descended,  that  the  Father  sate  upon 
Christ,  that  the  Father  was  seen  by  the 
holy  Baptist;  the  which  it  were  rash  to 
affirm. 

I  f.rbear  to  allege,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  reckoned  among  the  three  that  hear  wit¬ 
ness  in  heaven;  that  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  distinguished  from  the  sin 
against  God  the  Father. t  I  also  pass  over, 
that  a  trinity  of  persons  (as  many  of  the 
Fathers  conceive^  was  represented  in  the 
apparition  to  Abraham ;  where  it  is  said. 
The  Lord  appeared,  and  three  men  ap¬ 
peared  to  him;1  as  also  that  the  hymn 
i  T risagias  in  Isaiah  and  the  Apwcalypse 
does  insinuate  it ;  likewise  that  the  phrases. 
C’rearit  Elohim  (Gods  in  the  plural,  did 
create  in  the  singular;)  Faciamus  homi- 
nem.  Let  us  make  man;  Jekorah  Elohim , 
the  Lord  our  Gods;  and  the  like,  may  well 
hither  be  referred.*  For  from  what  hath 
been  said,  the  Socinian  error  may  seem 
abundantly  confuted. 

III.  We  thirdly  now  do  assert  (suppos¬ 
ing  his  personality)  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  God.  coessential  to  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son ;  or  that  the  one  divine  na¬ 
ture  with  all  its  attributes  and  perfec¬ 
tions)  is  common  to  him  with  the  Father; 
or  that  which  is  the  same)  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  God.  that  most  high  God,  most  abso¬ 
lutely  and  properly  so  called;  (for,  seeing 
the  holy  scriptures  do  frequently  inculcate 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  God.  he  must  necessarily  be  co¬ 
essential  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.)  Now 
that  he  is  God,  we,  against  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  or  Semi-Arians,  do  assert,  and  by 
these  arguments  prove. 

1.  The  most  proper  names  of  God  and 
the  most  divine  titles  are  everywhere  (ac¬ 
cording  to  just  interpretation  and  by  per- 
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sricuous  consequence)  attributed  unto  the 
Holy  Spirit:  inasmuch  as  often  (almost 
ever',  upxrn  various  occasions,  the  same 
words,  works,  and  acts,  are  referred  to 
God  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  what¬ 
ever  God  is  said  to  have  spoken,  to  have 
performed,  to  have  made,  that  also  is  re¬ 
ported  said,  transacted,  produced  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  reciprocally,  whatever 
doth  any  way  regard  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
is  referred  to  God:  the  which  doth  argue 
that  between  the  beings  denoted  by  the 
names  God  and  Holy  Spirit,  an  essential 
identity  or  unity  doth  intercede.  Of  the 
,  Israelites  being  wickedly  incredulous  and 
refractory,  it  is  said.  They  tempted  and 
provoked  the  most  high  God ,  and  kept  not 
’  his  testimonies:  the  same  Isaiah  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  They  rebelled ,  and  vexed  his  Holy 
Spirit .b  In  Isaiah  (vi.  9)  God  is  said  to 
send  the  prophets;  St.  Paul  reporting  it, 
saith  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  them.  St.  Peter 
charged  Ananias,  that  he  had  lied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  dence  that  he  had  lied 
to  God  :  Ananias  (said  he),  TVAy,  hath 
Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  unto  the  Holy 
Ghost  f  presently  he  subjoins.  Thou  hast 
not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God:  he  plainly 
by  those  names  designed  the  same  things, 
and  more  than  intimates  it  to  be  the  same 
ding  to  lie  to  God.  and  to  lie  to  the  Spi¬ 
rit.*  Our  Lord,  as  man,  w-as  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  for  that  reason  was 
the  Son  of  God:  The  Holy  Ghost  fsaid  the 
angel)  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power 
of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee:  there¬ 
fore  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God  :>  what 
consequence  were  there  of  this,  if  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  God?  Our  Lord  also  is  said 
to  have  performed  his  miracles  by  the 
power  of  God  and  by  de  p>ower  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  indifferently:  If  I  (said  he  in 
St.  Matthew)  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out 
devils:  in  St.  Luke  he  saith,  If  I  by  the 
finger  (that  is,  by  the  ptower)  of  God  cast 
out  devils  A  and  bod  phrases  St.  Paul  doth 
equiptollently  express  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  St.  Peter  says,  that  God 
did  the  miracles  by  him.x  The  holy  scrip¬ 
ture.  because  dictated  by  de  Holy  Spirit, 
is  said  to  be  hfanwnti  or  inspired  by  God. 
The  Spirit  spake  in  the  prophets ,  saith  St. 
Peter,  and  the  other  holy  writers  com¬ 
monly;  God  spake  in  them,  saith  the  apos¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  ;m  and  others  likewise 
so  often  as  the  holy  scripture  is  called  the 
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word  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  doth  shed 
abroad  and  work  charity  in  our  hearts ;  we 
are  thence  said  to  be  titSiS**™,  taught  by 
God  to  love  one  another yea  every  vir¬ 
tue,  all  holiness,  is  promiscuously  ascribed 
to  Gqd  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  its  imme¬ 
diate  authors:  To  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and,  God  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do,  do  signify  the  same  thing.0  Every  faith¬ 
ful  Christian  is  therefore  called  a  temple 
(that  is,  a  place  consecrated  to  God),  be- 
because  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  special  man¬ 
lier  is  present  in  him :  Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  t  saith  St.  Paul  in 
our  text  ;p  know  ye  not  that  ye  are  God’s 
temple  ?  whence  should  we  know  it  ?  from 
hence,  that  God’s  Spirit  inhabiteth  you; 
because  the  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit  is 
the  same  with  the  inhabitation  of  God. 
The  same  apostle  again :  In  whom  ye  are 
also  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit;  q  for  an  habitation 
of  God  in  the  Spirit ;  that  is  therefore  an 
habitation  of  God,  because  the  Spiritdwell- 
eth  in  you:  how  could  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  more  expressly  declared? 
We  may  add,  that  St.  Paul  calleth  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Lord,  »  Kvons  to  riwsu^a  'urn.  J}ut 
the  Lord  is  that  Spirit which  Spirit,  in 
the  words  immediately  following,  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  the  w  hich  also 
before,  as  St.  Chrysostom  noteth,  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God:  the  Spirit 
therefore  of  the  Lord  is  the  Lord  himself, 
unto  whom  the  Jews,  when  the  veil  cover¬ 
ing  their  minds  is  taken  off,  shall  return. 
(Lastly,  St.  John  affirms  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  one;  and  therefore 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.*) 

Hence  (for  corollary  to  this  argument) 
we  see  how  we  may  retund  the  importunity 
of  the  Macedonians,  who  did  nothing  but 
ask  where  in  scripture  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
called  God :  where,  say  you,  is  he  called 
God?1  where  not?  say  I:  almost  every¬ 
where  he  in  effect  is  so  called:  seeing  when 
all  about  in  the  same  deed,  or  in  the  same 
history,  the  same  words  and  acts  are  re¬ 
ported  of  Caesar  and  of  the  Emperor,  it 
may  rightly  be  pronounced,  that  Caesar  is 
there  called  Emperor;  which  no  man,  I 
suppose,  will  contradict.  The  case  is  here 
plainly  the  same  between  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  God. 

2.  To  the  Holy  Spirit  are  most  expressly 
attributed  all  the  incommunicable  perfec- 

n  Rom.  v.  5;  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  9.  °  Rom.  viii.  14  ; 

Phil.  ii.  13.  p  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17 ;  vi.  19;  2  Cor.  vi. 
16  ;  Rom.  viii.  9.  q  Eph.  ii.  22.  r  2  Cor.  iii. 
17.  &c  •  1  John  v.  7.  *  Dial,  ad  vers.  Maced, 
apud  AthoiL 


tions  of  God ;  the  essential  characters  and 
properties  of  the  divine  nature.  The  very 
epithet  of  holy  (absolutely,  in  way  of  excel¬ 
lence  characteristically  put)  is  one  of  them : 
for,  as  it  is  in  Hannah’s  song,  There  is 
none  holy  as  the  Lord;  neither  is  there  any 
beside  thee :u  there  is  none  beside  God  ab¬ 
solutely  and  perfectly  holy  (that  is,  by  a  most 
remote  distance  severed  from  all  things, 
far  exalted  above  all  things,  peculiarly  ve¬ 
nerable  and  august  in  majesty),  whence 
o  aym;,  the  Holy  One,  is  a  distinctive  title 
of  God.  Yea,  the  name  of  spirit  itself  (ab¬ 
solutely  and  eminently  put,  and  so  import¬ 
ing  highest  purity  and  perfectest  actuality) 
doth  seem  to  imply  the  same.  Also  eter¬ 
nity,  immensity,  omniscience,  omnipotency 
(than  which  no  more  high  perfections,  or 
more  proper  to  God,  can  be  conceived), 
are  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Eter¬ 
nity  ;  for  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  calls 
him  airway  riy the  eternal  Spirit ;  (How 
much  more  (saith  he)  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  by  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  him¬ 
self  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con¬ 
science ?v)  Immensity;  Whither  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  and 
whither  shall  I  fly  from  thy  face  ?  w  the 
question  involveth  a  negation ;  and  signi- 
fieth  a  manifest  reason  thereof:  I  cannot 
fly  any  whither  from  thy  Spirit,  because 
it  is  everywhere  present.  Omniscence ; 
The  Spirit  (saith  St.  Paul)  doth  search  all 
things  (that  is,  it  perfectly  comprehendeth 
all  things),  even  the  deep  things  of  God;* 
tcc  fiady,  the  depths,  or  deepest  things  of 
God,  and  consequently  all  things  which 
God  knows,  or  can  be  known),  even  those 
things,  which  to  comprehend  doth  as  far 
exceed  the  condition  of  a  creature,  as  it 
goeth  beyond  the  capacity  of  one  man  to 
discern  the  cogitations  and  affections  ot 
another  man ;  for  such  a  comparison  St. 
Paul  doth  make :  our  Saviour  in  the  gos¬ 
pel  saith  (None  hnoweth  who  is  the  Son  but 
the  Father ;  nor  who  is  the  Father  but  the 
Son:y  but  the  Holy  Spirit  did  questionless 
know  who  was  the  Father,  and  who  the 
Son :  he  had  a  knowledge  therefore  most 
divine  and  incommunicable.)  Particularly 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  assigned  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  future  contingencies ;  which  know¬ 
ledge  is  peculiarly  high  and  most  proper 
to  God,  and  is  therefore  called  divination; 
the  which  peculiarly  is  appropriated  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  its  immediate  principle ; 
whence  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  prophecy, 
.the  Spirit  of  revelation,  the  Spirit  of  wis¬ 
dom,  the  Spirit  of  truth:1  and  from  him 

«  I  Sam.  ii.  2.  1  lleb.  ix.  14.  "  l’sal.  cxxxix  7. 

‘ICor.ii.10.11.  »  Luke  x  21. 

*  Eiih.  iii.  5;  i.  17  ;  ltcv.  xix.  10;  John  xv.  2fi. 
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all  the  prophets  are  said  to  derive  their 
foreknowing  power.  To  these  may  be  ad¬ 
joined  other  no  less  divine  attributes  of  the 
Holv  Spirit;  as  independency  in  will  and 
operation;  for,  All  these  things  (saith  St. 
Paul,  that  is,  the  production  of  those  ex¬ 
cellent  graces,  the  distribution  of  those 
wonderful  gifts)  doth  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  work,  diciding  to  every  one  as  he 
willethJ  And  as  the  wind  hloweth  where  it 
willeth,  nor  can  be  determined  or  hindered 
by  any  thing,  so  (as  our  Lord  insinuates 
in  the  gospel)  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to 
his  pleasure  worketh  everywhere.* b  Ab¬ 
solute  goodness  which  belongeth  only  to 
God;  (for,  There  is  none  good  but  one , 
God  himself;)  but,  Thy  Spirit  (saith  the 
Psalmist)  is  good;  lead  me  into  the  land  of 
uprightness .'  Most  absolute  veracity  (which 
also  doth  imply  both  perfect  knowledge 
and  extreme  goodness),  the  which  is  sig¬ 
nified  by  the  title  of  truth  abstractedly  as¬ 
signed  to  him:  It  is  (saith  St.  John)  the 
Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  truth  ;A  that  is,  most  absolutely  and  per¬ 
fectly  veracious.  In  fine,  omnipotency  doth 
belong  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  by  his  works 
doth  appear,  which  we  shall  immediately 
propound  in  the  next  argument.  For, 

3.  Most  divine  operations  (transcend¬ 
ing  the  power  of  any  created  thing)  are 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  such  are ;  1  o 
create  things,  and  make  the  world ;  tor  it 
was  the  Spirit  which,  resting  upon  the  un- 
shapen  mass,  did  hatch  the  world:  By  his 
Spirit  (saith  Job)  he  hath  garnished  the 
heavens:  [and,  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  were  the  heavens  made , 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth ,  or  by  his  Spirit:]  But  he  (as  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith)  who  made  all 
things  is  God.  To  conserve  things;  Lhou 
sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created; 
and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth ,  saith 
the  Psalmist,'  speaking  about  the  conti¬ 
nued  production,  or  conservation  ot  things. 
Particularly  to  produce  man,  both  at  first 
and  continually :  for  the  soul  ol  the  proto¬ 
plast  was  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  God; 
and  good  Elihu  professeth  ot  himself,  1  he 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life;1  yea 
(which  worthily  may  be  deemed  somewhat 
greater  and  more  difficult),  to  create  men 
again,  or  renew  them,  being  marred  and 

*  E 1  Y,y  tv; ;  oiffiott  too  fjootov  tcyecOou  to  irvtv,uM  to 
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deformed,  unto  the  image  of  God  (quick¬ 
ening  a  man’s  spirit  in  a  manner  dead,  en¬ 
lightening  his  blind  mind,  reforming  his 
perverse  affections ;)  which  to  effect,  as  it 
is  ascribed  to  God,  so  also  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  places  numberless.8  Also  (which 
is  connected  with  that)  to  justify  a  man, 
to  remit  sins  (not  ministerially,  but,  which 
is  proper  to  God,  principally  and  absolute¬ 
ly;)  for,  ye  are  (saith  St.  YimV)  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God.  To  animate  the  church  by  his 
influence,  to  govern  it  by  his  power  and 
guidance,  to  prescribe  laws  unto  it,  to  set 
rulers  over  it,  to  dispense  gifts  and  graces 
requisite  for  the  building,  propagation,  and 
preservation  thereof,  are  works  of  his,  and 
together  the  most  proper  and  principal 
works  of  divine  power. h  To  perform  mi¬ 
racles,  that  is,  works  contrary  or  superior 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  only 
congruous  to  God ;  the  doing  of  which  is 
peculiarly  attributed  to  God’s  Spirit ;  par¬ 
ticularly  to  raise  the  dead,  which  is  the 
highest  of  miracles :  If  (saith  St.  Paul)  he 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in 
you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his 
Spirit  that  divelleth  in  you.1  In  fine,  there 
is  no  work,  either  of  nature,  or  of  provi¬ 
dence,  or  of  grace,  so  sublime,  or  so  diffi¬ 
cult,  which  is  not  ascribed  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  which  doth  show 
his  sovereign  authority  and  his  almighty 
power  :  for  surely  by  no  more  plain  and 
cogent  arguments  than  by  these,  can  the 
omnipotence  of  the  supreme  Deity  itself  be 
demonstrated. 

4.  The  divine  majesty  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  also  be  asserted  from  the  divine  wor¬ 
ship  which  is  duly  to  be  yielded  to  him.  It 
by  God’s  appointment  is  yielded  to  him, 
when  being  solemnly  baptized  in  his  name 
we  do  profess  to  place  our  faith  and  hope 
upon  him,  we  do  protest  our  reverence  and 
obedience  to  him.  The  same  is  then  ex¬ 
hibited,  when,  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Paul,  together  with  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  and  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  we 
implore  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit.!  The  same  is  not  obscurely  signified, 
whenever  (that  which  often  occurs),  in  the 
execution  of  divine  (most  excellent  and 
admirable)  offices  and  works,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  put  in  conjunction  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son:  for  that 

6  *H  xritrif  ovk  aytu%u  xrunv.  Ra9. ;  Eph.  iv.  24  ; 
ii.  10  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  v.  17 ;  Col.  iii.  10;  lit.  ui.  5 5 
Luke  v.  21.  h  1  Cor.  vi.  11  ;  Rom.  viii.  2;  Tit.  iii. 
5;  l  Cor.  xii.  13;  Acta  xv.  28;  xx.  28;  Eph.  iv.  II  ; 
1  Cor.  xii. ;  Iicb.  li.  4.  1  Rum.  viii.  11.  12  Cor. 

xiii.  13. 
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by  God,  most  jealous  and  curious,  as  it  were, 
of  his  honour  (who  more  than  once  pro- 
fesseth  that  he  will  not  impart  his  glory  to 
another ),  should  be  allowed  to  any  creature, 
to  march  in  even  rank,  to  seem  advanced 
to  an  equal  pitch  of  dignity  with  himself, 
is  nowise  credible,  or  agreeable  to  reason. k 
(What  communion  can  there  he  between  a 
creature  and  his  Creator  ?  Why  should  that 
which  is  made  be  numbered  together  with  his 
Maker ,  in  the  performing  of  all  things?  saith 
St.  Athanasius  well.*)  Moreover,  what  dig¬ 
nity  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  reve¬ 
rence  is  due  to  him,  appears  clearly  from 
that  the  blasphemy  against  him  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  unpardonable,  whenas  the  faults  com¬ 
mitted  against  God  the  Father,  and  obloquy 
against  the  Son,  are  capable  of  remission: 
for  the  nature  of  things  doth  scarce  bear, 
that  to  detract  from  a  creature  should  be 
a  crime  so  capital,  or  receive  such  aggra¬ 
vation  ;  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  that 
the  honour  of  a  creature  should  in  such  a 
manner  be  preferred  to  the  honour  of  God 
himself.  (Mow,  saith  St.  Ambrose,  can  any 
one  dare  to  reckon  the  Holy  Ghost  among 
creatures  ?  or  who  doth  so  render  himself 
obnoxious ,  that  if  he  derogate  from  a  crea¬ 
ture ,  he  may  not  suppose  it  to  be  relaxable 
to  him  by  some  pardon?]) 

5.  Again,  whereas  Christ,  even  as  a  man, 
is  elevated  in  dignity  and  eminence  above 
all  creatures  (above  every  name ,  far  above 
all principality ,  authority ,  and  power ,  as  the 
apostle  teaches  us),  he  is  yet  in  that  respect 
inferior,  and  gives  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit.1 
For  as  such  he  did  receive  his  nature  from 
the  Holy  Spirit :  f  That  which  is  conceived 
in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost ,  saith  the  evan¬ 
gelist;  and,  More  honour  than  the  house 
hath  he  that  made  it,  saith  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Holy 
Spirit :  The  Lord  God  (saith  the  prophet 
of  him)  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me.”  But, 
The  apostle  (saith  he  himself)  is  not  greater 
than  he  that  sent  him ;  the  sent  is  not  greater, 
that  is,  by  a  is,  or  utiueis,  the  figure 
of  diminution)  he  is  inferior  to  the  sender." 
Christ  was  consecrated  and  inaugurated 

•  IT o.et  yx(  X4itantet  roi  xricuxrt  ir(0g  x ti ttv, v  ;  Jict  n 
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f  Quoniodo  inter  creaturas  audet  qulsquam  Spi- 
ritum  8.  computare?  aut  quis  sic  se  obligat,  ut  se 
creaturam  dcrogaverit,  non  putet  sibi  boc  aliqua  vcnia 
relax  and  um  ?  —  Ambros. 

t  Quomodo  cnatura  dicitur,  qui  Domini  Creator 
ex  Maria  comprobatur  ? — Aug.  Serm.  vi.  Matt.  i.  de 
Temp. 
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into  his  offices  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  The  Spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Lord  (foretold  Isaiah  of  Christ, 
as  the  evangelists  interpret)  is  upon  me, 
because  he  h&th  anointed  me :  but,  Without 
controversy,  the  lesser  is  blessed  by  the 
greater,  saith  the  apostle.  Christ  was  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  endowed  with  excellent 
gifts  abundantly  and  beyond  measure ;  but, 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ,  is 
an  aphorism  out  of  ourLord’s  own  mouth 
in  fine,  our  Lord  did  by  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  perform  miracles ;  by  the  eternal 
Spirit  he  offered  himself  to  God ;  by  the 
Spirit  he  was  raised  from  the  dead :  which 
things  are  manifest  arguments  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  doth  excel  Christ  as  man : 
wherefore  seeing  beside  God  only,  nothing 
is  in  worth  or  dignity  superior  to  Christ, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  God. 

6.  I  add,  that  whereas  upon  divers  oc¬ 
casions  the  ranks  and  orders  of  creatures 
are  mentioned  in  scripture  (as  where  all 
the  choir  of  them  is  summoned  and  cited 
to  sing  the  praises  of  God ;  namely,  the 
angels,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  men,  beasts, 
plants ;  when  catalogues  are  recited  of 
things  made  by  Christ,  and  subject  to  him, 
among  which  angels,  thrones,  dominations, 
dignities,  and  powers,  are  mentioned),  it 
is  strange  that  this  top  of  creatures  (if  a 
creature  he  be),  this  leader  of  the  choir, 
should  wholly  be  pretermitted.p  It  is  very 
probable,  that  if  the  prophets  had  known, 
or  the  apostles  had  thought  this,  they  would 
have  not  been  silent  about  it ;  they  would, 
as  reason  had  required,  have  set  him  in 
the  head  of  all ;  -which  if  they  had  done, 
they  would  have  exempted  us  from  these 
scruples  and  errors  in  so  high  a  point :  but 
they  could  not  do  it,  because  indeed  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  in  the  order  of  creatures : 
the  which  we  do  seem  sufficiently  to  have 
proved. 

To  all  the  premised  points  no  small 
accession  of  weight  doth  come  from  the 
authority  of  so  many  holy  fathers  and  coun¬ 
cils;  and  from  the  consent  of  the  church, 
running  down  through  so  many  ages;  to 
oppose  which,  without  very  weighty  and 
manifest  reasons,  doth  as  much  recede  from 
prudence,  as  it  is  far  from  modesty. 

(hi.)  The  next  point  we  shall  consider  is 
the  original  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  which 
we  do  assert  to  be  in  way  of  procession 
jointly  from  God  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son;  meaning  hereby,  that  to  this  divine 

°  Isa.  1x1.  1,  12  ;  Luke  iv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  7  ;  John  lii. 
34  ;  l.uke  iv.  1  ;  ii.  40,  52  ;  Acts  xxi.  35  ;  Matt.  xii. 
28;  Heb.  ix.  14;  Horn.  i.  4  ;  viii.  11.  p  Psal.  ciii. 
148,  &c. ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22;  Col.  i.  16;  Eph.  i.  21 ;  Korn, 
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Person  in  a  peculiar  manner  (incompre¬ 
hensible  indeed,  and  ineffable,  but  which 
in  some  manner  by  this  term  procession 
may  be  signified)  the  divine  essence  which 
he  hath  is  communicated  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  from  him¬ 
self,  as  the  Father  is,  is  plain;  for  that 
being  supposed,  there  would  be  more  first 
principles  than  one,  and  consequently  more 
Gods  than  one ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  scripture :  neither  did  any 
ever  affirm  so  much.* 

That  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
appeareth  from  that  the  Father  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  and  first  principle  of  all  essence ; q  and 
by  our  Saviour  the  Spirit  is  said  s*T««se. 
ij-i-Vi,  to  go  out  from  the  Father;  and  he  is 
called  ro  lUiuftn  ro  lx  roil  Glow,  The  Spirit 
that  is  out  of  God  (the  Father)  by  St.  Paul : 
and  this  is  generally  confessed/ 

That  also  he  doth  proceed  from  the  Son 
(which  is  by  the  modern  Greeks  denied) 
may  be  proved, 

1.  Because  as  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father,  so  he  is  also  often  styled  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son ;  which  signifies  he  is  in 
a  like  manner  related  to  the  Son  as  to  the 
Father;  and  that  both  therefore  in  a  like 
manner  conspire  to  his  production.* 

2.  lie  is  said  to  be  sent,  as  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  so  also  from  the  Son.  But  mission 
and  procession  do  not  seem  to  differ,  ex¬ 
cept  in  manner  of  speech  (one  more  espe¬ 
cially  denoting  the  name  whence,  the  other 
the  act  or  effect  of  the  same  thing;)  nor 
doth  it  agree  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  (as  we 
have  showed)  is  God,  to  go  out,  or  be  sent, 
otherwise  than  by  reception  of  essence. 

3.  The  Son  saith  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ** 
rov  i nou  a rr^irai,  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and 
shall  shuii'  it  unto  you;  and,  to  the  same 
purpose,  Whatsoever  he  shall  hear ,  he  shall 
speak;'  by  which  saying  it  is  intimated  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  doth  receive  knowledge 
from  the  Son;  the  which,  being  God,  lie 
cannot  otherwise  do,  than  by  receiving  his 
essence  from  the  Son. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Person  third  in 
order :  seeing,  then,  the  Son  before  him 
in  order  (in  order,  I  say,  not  in  time)  ob- 
taineth  the  divine  nature,  so  that  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  doth  proceed,  it  is  common  to 
both  Father  and  Son,  he  cannot  receive 
it  from  the  Father  separately,  or  without 
also  deriving  it  from  the  Son.  Thus  our 
Lord  himself  seemeth  to  have  argued,  when 
he  saith,  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 

•  ovx  toil  iotuTO'j  John  xvi.  13. 

s  Novat.  de  Trill.  31.  '  John  xv.  1G  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 

•  Mitt.  x.  20;  Gal.  iv.  G;  Rom.  vlii.  9;  1  Pet.  i.  11 ; 
Phil  i.  19.  >  John  xvi.  13,  14. 
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mine :  therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of 
mine ,  and  shall  shoic  it  unto  you." 

5.  Lastly,  our  Saviour,  as  St.  Augustine 
and  Cyril  conceive,  did  signify  this  proces¬ 
sion  from  himself,  when  breathing  on  his 
disciples  he  said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost / 

6.  To  these  arguments  may  be  added  the 
consentient  authority  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  Austin,  and  the  rest ; 
which  explicitly  teach  this  doctrine.  Also 
the  more  ancient  Greeks,  Athanasius,  Ba¬ 
sil,  both  the  Gregories,  Epiphanius,  Cy- 
rillus  Alexandrinus,  do  (although  seldom 
expressly  in  terms,  yet  equipollently,  and 
according  to  sense)  say  the  satne.f 

(iv.)  We  proceed  now  to  the  peculiar 
offices,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit :  many  such  there  are  in  an 
especial  manner  attributed  or  appropriated 
to  him;  which,  as  they  respect  God,  seem 
reducible  to  two  general  ones;  the  decla¬ 
rations  of  God’s  mind,  and  the  execution 
of  his  will :  as  they  are  referred  to  man 
(for  in  regard  to  other  beings,  the  scrip¬ 
ture  doth  not  so  much  consider  what  he 
performs,  it  not  concerning  us  to  know 
it),  are  especially  the  producing  in  us  all 
qualities  and  dispositions,  the  guiding  and 
aiding  us  in  all  actions  requisite  or  condu- 
cible  to  our  eternal  happiness  and  salvation : 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  intercession 
between  God”  and  man,  which  jointly  re- 
specteth  both. 

I.  First,  it  is  his  especial  work  to  de¬ 
clare  God’s  mind  to  us;  whence  he  is  styled 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy, 
the  Spirit  of  revelation;  for  that  all  super¬ 
natural  light  and  wisdom  have  ever  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  him.{  He  instructed  all  the 
prophets  that  have  been  since  the  world 
begun,  to  know,  he  enabled  them  to  speak, 
the  mind  of  God  concerning  things  present 
and  future.  Holy  men  (that  have  taught 
men  their  duty,  and  led  them  in  the  way  to 
bliss)  were  but  his  instruments,  speaking  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

By  his  inspiration  the  holy  scriptures 
(the  most  full  and  certain  witness  of  God’s 
mind,  the  law  and  testimony  by  which  our 
life  is  to  be  directed  and  regulated)  were 
conceived/  He  guided  the  apostles  into  all 
truth,  and  by  them  instructed  the  world  in 
the  knowledge  of  God's  gracious  intentions 
toward  mankind,  and  in  all  the  holy  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  gospel : y  That  which  in  other 
ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 

t  Ileus  Pater  co-ictemum  sibi . — XHt.rtiyr,  to 5  &y!ou 
trtiiii iuw. — Athan.  contra  Apol.  toiti.  i.  p.  GUI. 

+  John  XV.  2G  ;  Eph.  i.  17  ;  Rev.  xix.  10.  —  Veritas 
ubicuoque  est,  a  Spiritu  Sancto  est. — Luke  t.  70. 

"  John  xvi.  15 ;  xvii.  10.  »  John  xx.  22. 

»  2  Pet.  i.  21.  *  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  John  xvi.  13. 
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men ,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  Ms  holy  I 
apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit:1  Eye  I 
hath  not  seen ,  nor  ear  heard ,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man ,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him:  but  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us 
by  his  Spirit ,  saith  St.  Paul.1  All  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  can  pretend  to  in  these  things  doth 
proceed  merely  from  his  revelation,  doth 
wholly  rely  upon  his  authority. 

2.  To  him  it  especially  belongs  to  execute 
the  will  of  God,  in  matters  transcending 
the  ordinary  power  and  course  of  nature. 
Whence  he  is  called  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  (that  is,  the  substantial  power  and 
virtue  of  God),  the  finger  of  God  (as  by 
comparing  the  expressions  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  may  appeal' ;  and  whatever 
eminent  God  hath  designed,  he  is  said  to 
perform  by  him.  By  him  he  framed  the 
world,  and,  as  Job  speaketh,  garnished  the 
heavens.b  By  him  he  governeth  the  world, 
so  that  all  extraordinary  works  of  provi¬ 
dence  (when  God  beside  the  common  law 
and  usual  course  of  nature  doth  interpose 
to  do  any  thing),  all  miraculous  perform¬ 
ances,  are  attributed  to  his  energy.  By 
him  our  Saviour,  by  him  the  apostles,  by 
him  the  prophets,  are  expressly  said  to 
perform  their  wonderful  works;  but  es¬ 
pecially  by  him, 

3.  God  manages  that  great  work,  so  ear¬ 
nestly  designed  by  him,  of  our  salvation ; 
working  in  us  all  good  disposition,  capaci- 
fying  us  for  salvation,  directing  and  assist¬ 
ing  us  in  all  our  actions  tending  thereto. 

We  naturally  are  void  of  those  good 
dispositions  in  understanding,  will,  and  af¬ 
fection,  which  are  needful  to  render  us 
acceptable  to  God,  fit  to  serve  and  please 
him,  capable  of  any  favour  from  him,  of 
any  true  happiness  in  ourselves:  our  minds 
naturally  are  blind,  ignorant,  stupid,  giddy, 
and  prone  to  error,  especially  in  things  su¬ 
pernatural,  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from 
ordinary  sense :  our  wills  are  froward  and 
stubborn,  light  and  unstable,  inclining  to 
evil,  and  averse  from  what  is  truly  good; 
our  affections  are  very  irregular,  disor¬ 
derly,  and  unsettled:  to  remove  which  bad 
dispositions  (inconsistent  with  God’s  friend¬ 
ship  and  favour,  driving  us  into  sin  and 
misery),  and  to  beget  those  contrary  to 
them,  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  divine 
truth,  a  love  of  goodness  and  delight  there¬ 
in,  a  well  composed,  orderly,  and  steady 
frame  of  spirit,  God  in  mercy  doth  grant 
to  us  the  virtue  of  his  holy  Spirit ;  who 
first  opening  our  hearts ,  so  as  to  let  in  and 

*  E|>h.  iti.  5.  *  I  Cor.  it  9, 10.  »  I.uke  i.  35  ; 

xxiv.  49;  xi.jO;  Matt.  xii.  2» ;  l’sal.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Gen. 
i.  1  ■  Job  xxvi.  13. 


apprehend  the  light  of  divine  truth,  then 
by  representation  of  proper  arguments  per¬ 
suading  our  reason  to  embrace  it,  begetteth 
divine  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  faith  in  our 
minds,  which  is  the  work  of  illumination 
and  instruction,  the  first  part  of  his  office 
respecting  our  salvation.0 

Then  by  continual  impressions  he  bend- 
eth  our  inclinations,  and  mollifieth  our 
hearts,  and  tempereth  our  affections  to  a 
willing  compliance  with  God’s  will,  and  a 
hearty  complacence  in  that  which  is  good 
and  pleasing  to  God ;  so  breeding  all  pious 
and  virtuous  inclinations  in  us,  reverence 
toward  God,  charity  to  men,  sobriety  and 
purity  as  to  ourselves,  with  the  rest  of  those 
amiable  and  heavenly  virtues  of  soul,  which 
is  the  work  of  sanctification,  another  great 
part  of  his  office. 

Both  these  operations  together  (enlight¬ 
ening  our  minds,  sanctifying  our  will  and 
affections)  do  constitute  and  accomplish 
that  work  which  is  styled  the  regeneration, 
renovation,  vivification,  new  creation,  re¬ 
surrection  of  a  man ;  the  faculties  of  our 
souls  being  so  improved,  that  we  become, 
as  it  were,  other  men  thereby;  able  and 
apt  to  do  that  for  which  before  we  were 
altogether  indisposed  and  unfit. d 

He  also  directeth  and  governeth  our 
actions,  continually  leading  and  moving  us 
in  the  ways  of  obedience  to  God’s  holy  will 
and  law.  As  we  live  by  him  (having  a 
new  spiritual  life  implanted  in  us),  so  we 
walk  by  him ,  are  continually  led  and  acted 
by  his  conduct  and  help.  He  reclaimeth 
us  from  error  and  sin ;  he  supporteth  and 
strengthened  us  in  temptation ;  he  adviseth 
and  admonisheth,  excitethand  encouraged 
us  to  all  works  of  piety  and  virtue.' 

Particularly  he  guideth  and  quickened 
us  in  devotion,  showing  us  what  we  should 
ask,  raising  in  us  holy  desires  and  comfort¬ 
able  hopes,  disposing  us  to  approach  unto 
God  with  fit  dispositions  of  mind,  love,  and 
reverence,  and  humble  confidence. f 

It  is  also  a  notable  part  of  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit’s  office  to  comfort  and  sustain  us,  as  in 
all  our  religious  practice,  so  particularly 
in  our  doubts,  difficulties,  distresses,  and 
afflictions;  to  beget  joy,  peace,  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  us,  in  all  our  performances,  and 
in  all  our  sufferings;  whence  the  title  of 
Comforter  belongeth  to  him.* 

It  is  also  another  part  thereof  to  assure 
us  of  God’s  gracious  love  and  favour,  and 
that  we  are  his  children ;  confirming  in  us 
the  hopes  of  our  everlasting  inheritance.1* 

c  Acts  xvi.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9.  d  Tit.  iii.  5; 

Col.  ii.  12,  13 ;  Eph.  ii.  5  ;  iv.  23,24  ;  ii.  10  ;  2  Cor.  v. 
17.  •  Gal.  v.  25;  Horn.  viii.  14.  r  Horn.  viii.  20, 

27  ;  1  John  v.  14.  *  Korn.  xv.  13;  Hob.  iii.  0  ;  I  Pet. 

1.  ».  b  Rom.  viii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  L  22  ;  v.  5  ;  Epli.  1. 14. 
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We,  feeling  ourselves  to  live  spiritually  by 
him,  to  love  God  and  goodness,  to  thirst 
after  righteousness,  and  to  delight  in  pleas¬ 
ing  God,  are  thereby  raised  to  hope  God 
loves  and  favours  us ;  and  that  he,  having 
by  so  authentic  a  seal  ratified  his  word  and 
promise,  having  already  bestowed  so  sure 
a  pledge,  so  precious  an  earnest,  so  plen¬ 
tiful  first-fruits,  will  not  fail  to  make  good 
the  remainder  designed  and  promised  us, 
of  everlasting  joy  and  bliss. 

4.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  also  our  interces- 
cessor  with  God ;  presenting  our  supplica¬ 
tions,  and  procuring  our  good.  He  crieth 
in  us,  he  pleadeth  for  us  to  God:  whence 
he  is  peculiarly  called  craja'*Xnr»f,  the  Ad¬ 
vocate;  that  is,  one  who  is  called  in  by 
his  good  word  or  countenance  to  aid  him 
whose  cause  is  to  be  examined,  or  petition 
to  be  considered. 

5.  To  which  things  we  may  add,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  bears  the  office  of  a  soul 
to  God’s  church,  informing,  enlivening, 
and  actuating  the  whole  body  thereof;1 
connecting  and  containing  its  members  in 
spiritual  union,  harmony,  order,  peace,  and 
safety ;  especially  quickening  the  principal 
members  (the  governors  and  pastors)  there¬ 
of  ;  constituting  them  in  their  function, 
qualifying  them  for  the  discharge  thereof, 
guiding  and  aiding  them  in  it :  1'ake  heed 
(said  St.  Haul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus) 
unto  yourselves ,  and  to  all  the  flock ,  over 
the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers :  and,  All  these  things  worheth 
that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit ,  dividing 
to  every  man  severally  as  he  willethj 

We  have  thus  passed  over  the  several 
main  doctrines  concerning  the  blessed  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  application  of  which  to  practice 
briefly  should  be  this ;  the  uses,  which  the 
consideration  of  these  points  may  have,  are 
these : 

1.  We  are  upon  the  premises  obliged  to 
render  all  honour  ami  adoration  to  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

2.  The  consideration  of  these  things 
should  work  in  us  an  humble  affection  and 
a  devout  thankfulness  to  God,  for  so  ines¬ 
timable  a  favour  conferred  upon  us,  as  is 
the  presence  and  inhabitation,  the  coun¬ 
sel,  conduct,  and  assistance  of  God’s  Holy 

l  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  13. 

J  Acts  xx.  28  ;  JEph.  iv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 


Spirit  in  us.  Him  we  gratefully  must  own 
and  acknowledge  as  the  Author  of  our 
spiritual  life,  of  all  good  dispositions  in 
us,  of  all  good  works  performed  by  us,  of 
all  happiness  that  we  are  capable  of ;  to 
him,  therefore,  we  must  humbly  render  all 
thanks  and  praise,  assuming  nothing  to  our¬ 
selves. 

3.  We  should  earnestly  desire  and  pray 
for  God’s  Spirit,  the  fountain  of  such  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  such  graces,  such  gifts, 
such  privileges,  such  joys  and  blessings  in¬ 
estimable.  If  we  heartily  invite  him,  if  we 
fervently  pray  for  him,  he  assuredly  will 
come  to  us ;  for  so  our  Lord  hath  promised, 
That  our  heavenly  Father  ivillgive  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  which  ask  it.* 

4.  We  should  endeavour  to  demean  our¬ 
selves  well  toward  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yield¬ 
ing  to  that  heavenly  guest,  when  he  vouch- 
sat’eth  to  arrive,  a  ready  entrance  and  a 
kind  welcome  into  our  hearts ;  entertaining 
him  with  all  possible  respect  and  observ¬ 
ance  ;  hearkening  attentively  to  his  holy 
suggestions,  and  carefully  obeying  him ; 
not  quenching  the  divine  light,  or  the  de¬ 
vout  heat,  which  he  kindleth  in  us ;  not 
resisting  his  kindly  motions  and  suasions ; 
not  grieving  or  vexing  him  ;  that  so  with 
satisfaction  he  may  continue  and  reside  in 
us,  to  our  infinite  benefit  and  comfort.  It 
should  engage  us  to  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit;  that  we 
may  be  fit  temples  for  so  holy  and  pure  a 
Spirit  to  dwell  in ;  lest  he,  by  our  impuri¬ 
ties,  be  offended,  loathe,  and  forsake  us. 

5.  It  is  matter  of  comfort  and  encou¬ 
ragement,  exceedingly  needful  and  useful 
for  us,  to  consider  that  we  have  such  a 
guide  and  assistant  in  all  our  religious 
practice  and  spiritual  warfare.  If  our  lusts 
be  strong,  our  temptations  great,  our  ene¬ 
mies  mighty,  we  need  not  be  disheartened, 
having  this  all- wise  and  all-mighty  friend 
to  advise  and  help  us :  his  grace  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  us,  against  all  the  strength  of  hell, 
the  flesh,  and  the  world.  Let  our  duty  be 
neve)’  so  hard,  and  our  natural  force  never 
so  weak,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  all  things 
by  him  that  strengtheneth  us;  if  we  will 
but  faithfully  apply  ourselves  to  his  aid, 
we  cannot  fail  of  good  success. 

it  Luke  xi.  13. 


[Thus  far  the  Author's  Sermons  upon  the  Creed.  As  to  the  remaining  Articles, 
he  hath  only  left  a  short  Explication  of  them,  like  to  that  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &c. 
And  there  needed  not  much  more,  considering  that  the  Substance  of  these  Articles 
had  been  treated  of  before:  that  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ,  and  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints ,  in  his  Discourse  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church ,  and  that  of  the  forgiveness  of 
Sins ,  in  his  Sermons  of  Justification ;  and  that  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ,  in  his 
Sermon  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ .] 
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This  article  was,  I  conceive,  adjoined  or 
inserted  here,  upon  occasion  of  these  many 
heresies  and  schisms,  which  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  continually  sprang  up,  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  disturbance 
of  the  church;  the  introducers  thereof 
meaning  thereby  to  secure  the  truth  of 
religion,  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 
by  engaging  men  to  disclaim  any  consent 
or  conspiracy  with  any  of  those  erroneous 
or  contentious  people  (who  had  devised 
new  conceits,  destructive  or  dangerous  to 
the  faith,  against  the  general  consent  of 
Christians,  or  drave  on  troublesome  fac¬ 
tions,  contrary  to  the  common  order,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  church.) 
Their  meaning  of  this  article  therefore 
was,  I  take  it,  this:  I  believe,  that  is,  I 
do  adhere  unto  (for  belief,  as  we  at  first 
observed,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  nature  of 
the  matter  requireth),  or  I  am  persuaded 
that  1  ought  to  adhere  unto,  that  body  of 
Christians  which,  diffused  over  the  world, 
retains  the  faith  which  was  taught,  and  the 
discipline  which  was  settled,  and  the  peace 
which  was  enjoined  by  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples ;  I  acknowledge  the  doctrines  ge¬ 
nerally  embraced  by  the  churches  founded 
and  instructed  by  the  apostles ;  I  am  ready 
to  observe  the  received  customs  and  prac¬ 
tices  by  them  derived  from  apostolical  in¬ 
stitution  ;  I  submit  to  the  laws  and  disci¬ 
plines  by  lawful  authority  established  in 
them ;  I  do  persist  in  charity,  concord,  and 
communion  with  them. 

And  that  men  anciently  should  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  profess  thus,  there  is  ground  both 
in  reason  and  scripture.  In  reason,  there 
being  no  more  proper  or  effectual  argu¬ 
ment  to  assure  us  that  any  doctrine  is  true, 
or  practice  warrantable ;  no  means  more 
proper  to  convince  sectaries,  deviating 
from  truth  or  duty,  than  the  consent  of  all 
churches,  of  whom  (being  so  distant  in 
place,  language,  customs,  humour ;  so  in¬ 
dependent,  or  co-ordinate  in  pow  er)  it  is 
not  imaginable  that  they  should  soon  or 
easily  conspire  in  forsaking  the  doctrines 
inculcated  by  the  apostles,  or  the  practices 
instituted  by  them:  it  is  the  argument 
which  Irensus,  Tertullian,  and  other  de¬ 
fenders  of  Christian  truth  and  peace,  do 
press ;  and  it  may  in  matters  of  this  kind 
pass  for  a  demonstration. 

It  hath  also  ground  in  scripture;  which 
as  it  foretells  that  pernicious  heresies  should 
be  introduced;  that  many  false  prophets 


should  arise ,  and  seduce  many;  that  grievous 
wolves  should  come  in ,  not  sparing  the  flock ; 
that  men  should  arise ,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  disciples  after  them ;  as  they 
w'arn  us  to  take  heed  of  such  men,  to  reject 
and  refuse  heretics,  to  mark  those  which 
should  make  divisions  and  scandals  beside 
the  doctrine  which  Christians  had  learnt, 
and  to  decline  from  them  ;  to  stand  off  from 
such  men  as  do  ersgflSjS««,**A.tiv,  that  is,  teach 
things  different  from  apostolical  doctrine, 
the  doctrine  according  to  godliness  ;a  as  it 
enjoins  us  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words  heard  from  the  apostles ;  to  continue 
in  the  things  which  we  have  learned  and  been 
assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  we  learnt  them  ; 
to  obey  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine 
into  which  we  were  delivered;  to  keep  the 
traditions  as  the  apostles  delivered  them  to 
us  ; b  to  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions 
which  we  were  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
writing  ;  to  strive  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ;  as  it  enjoins  us  to 
walk  orderly ,  to  obey  our  guides ,  or  rulers  ; 
to  pursue  peace,  to  maintain  concord;  to 
abide  in  charity  with  all  good  Christians ; c 
as  it  declareth  heresies,  factions,  conten¬ 
tions,  and  separations  ,  to  be  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  proceeding  from  corrupt  disposi¬ 
tions  of  soul  (pride,  covetousness,  vanity, 
rashness,  instability,  perverseness,  craft, 
hypocrisy,  want  of  conscience;)  so  it  also 
describes  the  universality  of  them  who  stick 
to  the  truth,  and  observe  the  law  of  Christ, 
keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace ; d  to  be  one  body,  knit  together , 
and  compacted  of  parts ,  affording  mutual 
aid  and  supply  to  its  nourishment  and  wel¬ 
fare;  joined  to,  and  deriving  life,  motion, 
sense,  from  one  Head;  informed  by  one  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  as  one  house,  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  Christ  himself  be¬ 
ing  the  corner  stone,  in  whom  all  the  building 
is  fitly  framed  and  connected ;  as  one  family 
under  one  master ;  one  city  under  one  go¬ 
vernor  ;  one  flock  under  one  shepherd ;  one 
nation  or  people,  subject  to  the  same  law 
and  government,  used  to  the  same  speech, 
custom,  and  conversation  ;  lastly,  as  one 
church  or  congregation ;  for,  as  sometimes 
every  particular  assembly  of  Christians, 
and  sometimes  a  larger  collection  ot  par¬ 
ticular  societies,  combined  together  in  one 
order,  and  under  one  government,  are 
termed  churches  ;*  so  the  whole  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  all  particular  churches,  or  of  all 
Christian  people,  is  frequently  called  the 

•  Uhl  tres  sunt  etiam  laici,  ibi  ecclesia  est.  —  Ttr- 
tull.  Eih.  Cult. 

*  I  Tim.  vi.  3;  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14;  Hi.  14. 

<>  Rom.  vi.  17  ;  1  Tor.  xi.  2  ;  2  Thcss.  ii.  13  ;  Hi.  C. 

■  Juik-  2.  J  Uj-h.  iv.  3. 
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church ;  even  as  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  profession  of  obedience  to 
the  Jewish  law,  which  was  a  type  of  the 
Christian  church,  is  called  Sip  ix.x.Xri'ria, 
the  congregation. 

In  relation  to  which  society,  these  are 
the  duties  which  we  here  profess  ourselves 
obliged  to,  and  in  effect  promise  to  ob¬ 
serve: 

1.  That  we  do  and  will  persist  in  the 
truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  delivered  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  attested  unto 
by  the  general  consent  of  all  Christians; 
avoiding  all  novelties  of  opinion  deviating 
from  apostolical  doctrine. 

2.  That  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  a 
hearty  charity  and  good  affection  to  all 
good  Christians. 

3.  That  we  are  bound  to  communicate 
with  all  good  Christians,  and  all  socie¬ 
ties  sincerely  professing  faith,  charity,  and 
obedience  to  our  Lord ;  so  as  to  join  with 
them,  as  occasion  shall  be,  in  all  offices  of 
piety ;  to  maintain  good  correspondence 
and  concord  with  them. 

4.  That  we  should  submit  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  order,  should  preserve  the  peace, 
and  endeavour  the  welfare  of  that  part 
thereof  wherein  we  live:  for  what  of  good 
or  harm  is  done  to  a  member  thereof,  is 
also  done  to  the  whole. 

5.  That  we  should  disavow  and  shun  all 
factious  combinations  whatever,  of  persons 
corrupting  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine, 
or  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church,  or 
of  any  part  thereof. 

6.  In  fine,  that  we  sincerely  should  wish 
in  our  hearts,  earnestly  pray  for,  and  by 
our  best  endeavours  promote  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  catholic  church  ; 
whereof  we  profess  ourselves  members  and 
children ;  following ,  as  St.  Paul  directs, 
righteousness ,  faith,  charity,  peace ,  with 
those  that  call  upon  our  Lord  with  a  pure 
heart.* 


t&\ )c  Communion  of  faints. 

These  words  were  not  extant  in  any  of 
the  ancient  Creeds,  but  were  afterward 
inserted:  nor,  as  I  conceive,  doth  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  them  much  differ  from  what  was 
intended  in  the  precedent  article ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  adjoined  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  thereof:  for  the  meaning  of  them  is, 
as  I  take  it,  that  all  the  saints  (that  is,  all 
Christians,  either  in  legal  presumption,  or 
according  to  real  disposition  of  heart, 
•  2  Tim.  ii.  22. 


such)  do,  in  effect,  or  should,  according 
to  obligation,  communicate,  partake,  join 
together,  consent,  and  agree  in  what  con- 
cerneth  saints,  or  members  of  the  holy 
catholic  church ;  in  believing  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  same  heavenly  truth;  in  per¬ 
formance  of  devotions  or  offices  of  piety 
with  and  for  one  another;  in  charitable 
good-will  and  affection  toward  one  an¬ 
other  ;  in  affording  mutual  advices,  assist¬ 
ances,  and  supplies  toward  the  good  (either 
spiritual  or  temporal)  of  each  other;  in 
condolency  and  compassion  of  each  other’s 
evils,  in  congratulation  and  complacency 
in  each  other’s  good ;  in  minding  the  same 
thing  for  one  another,  and  bearing  one 
another's  burdens ;  so  that  if  one  member 
suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or 
if  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  rejoice  with  it.  This  briefly  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  this  point ;  and  I  need 
not  to  insist  on  clearing  the  truth,  or  show¬ 
ing  the  uses  thereof ;  the  doctrine  so  ma¬ 
nifestly  carrying  its  obligation  and  its  use 
in  the  face  thereof. 


Urfjr.iforgibrttcBfl  of  sins. 

That  men  are  naturally  apt  to  transgress 
the  laws  of  God,  and  the  dictates  of  rea¬ 
son  ;  that  so  doing  they  incur  guilt,  and  are 
exposed  to  vengeance  (from  the  great  Pa¬ 
tron  of  right  and  goodness,  who  is  injured 
and  dishonoured  thereby);*  that  hence 
they  are  subject  to  restless  fears  and  sting¬ 
ing  remorses  of  conscience ;  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  exempted  from  such  obnoxiousness 
otherwise  than  by  the  free  grace  and  mercy 
of  God,  nor  be  freed  from  such  anxieties 
otherwise  than  by  an  assurance  of  pardon 
from  him ;  are  points  to  natural  light  suf¬ 
ficiently  manifest. 

Of  such  a  disposition  or  will  in  God  to 
remit  offences,  that  all  men  have  ever  had 
a  presumption,  their  application  to  him  in 
religious  practice  doth  show  (for  no  man 
would  address  himself  in  service  to  God, 
without  a  hope  that  God  is  reconcilable 
to  him,  and  that  his  service  therefore  may 
be  acceptable ;  “)  particularly  that  general 
practice  of  offering  sacrifice  for  expiation 
of  sin,  and  appeasing  God’s  wrath,  doth 
plainly  declare  the  same. 

But  this  was  indeed  but  a  presumption 
or  conjecture,  partly  drawn  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  their  case  (w  hich  admitted  no 

♦  Luke  xxiv.  47,  — ■  And  that  repentance  and  remis¬ 
sion  ol  sins,  &c. 


*  Hob.  xi.  G. 
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other  remedy  beside  that  hope),  and  from 
man’s  nature,  apt  to  presume  that  which 
most  pleaseth  ;  partly  grounded  upon  ex¬ 
perience  of  God's  forbearance  to  punish, 
and  the  continuance  of  his  bounty  toward 
men ;  upon  which  grounds  no  man  could 
build  a  full  confidence  that  he  should  find 
mercy,  much  less  could  he  be  satisfied 
upon  what  terms  it  would  be  granted,  in 
what  manner  it  should  be  dispensed,  or 
how  far  it  should  extend;  these  things 
merely  depending  on  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  only  upon  revela¬ 
tion  from  him. 

The  Jewish  dispensation  (which  was  par¬ 
ticular  and  preparatory  to  Christianity)  did 
indeed  appoint  and  accept  expiations  for 
some  lesser  faults,  committed  out  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  infirmity ;  but  it  pretended  not 
to  justify  from  all  things,  nor  upon  any 
terms  did  it  promise  remission  of  great 
sins  wilfully  committed,  but  threatened 
remediless  excision  for  them,  pronouncing 
dreadful  imprecations,  not  only  upon  the 
transgressors  of  some  particular  laws,  but 
against  all  those  who  continued  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  law  to  do  them : b  so 
that  the  remission  tendered  by  Moses  was 
of  a  narrow  extent,  and  could  hardly  ex¬ 
empt  any  man  from  obligation  to  punish¬ 
ment,  and  from  fear  thereof ;  although 
indeed  (to  prevent  despair,  and  that  which 
naturally  follows  thereon,  a  total  neglect 
of  duty)  God  was  pleased  by  his  prophets, 
among  that  people,  occasionally  to  signify 
somewhat  of  further  grace  (beyond  what 
he  was  tied  to  by  the  terms  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  that  people)  reserved  for  them, 
and  that  he  was  willing  (upon  condition  of 
hearty  repentance  and  real  amendment) 
to  receive  to  mercy  even  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  offences: 
but  these  discoveries,  as  they  were  special 
and  extraordinary ,  so  were  they  preparatory 
to  the  gospel,  and  dispensed  upon  grounds 
only  declared  therein. 

It  is  the  gospel  only  which  explicitly 
teacheth  and  tendereth  remission  of  all 
sins;  showing  for  what  reasons,  upon  what 
conditions,  to  what  purposes,  it  is  dispensed 
by  God.  It  clearly  and  fully  declares  how 
God,  in  free  mercy  and  pity  toward  us 
(being  all  involved  in  sin  aud  guilt,  and 
lying  under  a  condemnation  to  death  and 
misery ;  all  our  works  being  unworthy  of 
acceptance,  all  our  sacrifices  being  unable 
in  the  least  part  to  satisfy  for  our  ofi'ences), 
was  pleased  himself  to  provide  an  obedience 
worthy  of  his  acceptance,  and  thoroughly 
pleasing  to  him  (in  effect  imputable  to  us,  j 

k  Numb.  xv.  30 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  26 ;  Uol.  iil.  10. 


as  performed  by  one  of  our  kind  and  race, 
and  for  our  sake  willingly  undertaken,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  gracious  pleasure),  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sacrifice  in  nature  so  pure,  in  value 
so  precious,  as  might  be  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  our  offences ;  in  regard  to  which 
obedience  God  is  become  reconciled,  so 
as  to  open  his  arms  of  grace  to  mankind ; 
in  respect  to  which  sacrifice  he  doth  offer 
remission  of  sins  to  all  men  who  shall  upon 
the  terms  propounded  be  willing  to  embrace 
it;  namely,  upon  condition  of  faith  and 
repentance;  that  is,  upon  sincerely  pro¬ 
fessing  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  heartily 
resolving  to  obey  his  laws.  This  is  that 
great  doctrine  so  peculiar  to  the  gospel, 
from  whence  especially  it  hath  its  name, 
and  is  styled  the  word  of  grace:  this  is  that 
great  blessing,  which  Zachariah,  in  his 
prophetical  hymn,  did  praise  God  fori 
The  giving  knowledge  of  salvation  to  God s 
people  in  the  remission  of  their  sins ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  God;  in 
which  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us : c  this  is  the  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  people ,  which  the  angels  did 
celebrate  at  our  Saviour’s  birth : d  this  is 
that  main  point  which  our  Lord  especially 
charged  his  apostles  to  declare  and  testify, 
that  in  his  name  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  he  preached  to  all  nations  ;e 
that  God  hath  exalted  him  to  his  right  hand , 
as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repent¬ 
ance  unto  Israel ,  and  remission  of  sins  f 
(to  give  repentance;  that  is,  to  give,  as 
Clemens  in  his  Epistle  well  expoundeth  it, 
fj.iTa.vom;  TOTai,  a  place  for  repentance,  in 
order  to  mercy;  or  that  it  should  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  available  for  the  remission  of 
our  sins,  as  all  that  on  our  part  is  required 
toward  it ;)  all  which  points  (together  with 
the  nature  of  this  remission,  its  causes,  its 
grounds,  its  ends,  its  conditions,  its  means, 
and  way  of  conveyance)  are  admirably 
couched  in  those  words  of  St.  Paul:  All 
men  (saith  he)  have  sinned ,  and  are  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God:  hut  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  freely  by  his  grace ,  by  the  redemp¬ 
tion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  whom  God 
hath  proposed  a  propitiatory  by  faith  in  his 
blood,  for  the  demonstration  of  his  right¬ 
eousness,  toward  the  forgiveness  of  forepast 
offences  A 

The  consideration  of  which  point  is  of 
exceedingly  great  use  and  influence. 

1 .  It  should  engage  us  to  admire  the 
great  goodness  of  God,  and  with  grateful 
hearts  to  praise  him  for  so  great  a  favour : 
that  God,  being  so  grievously  affronted 

c  Luke  i  78,  77.  ■>  Luke  ii.  10.  •  Luke  xxiv.  47. 

1  Acts  v.  31.  *  lvom.  iii.  <1,  &c. 
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and  wronged  by  our  sins  (loaded  with  ex¬ 
treme  aggravations),  should  be  at  such 
charge  to  purchase  for  us  the  means  of 
pardon,  should  offer  it  so  freely,  should  so 
earnestly  invite  and  entreat  us  to  accept 
it ;  how  inexpressible  a  clemency  doth  it 
demonstrate !  how  great  thankfulness  doth 
it  require  from  us ! 

2.  It  should  beget  in  us  an  ardent  love 
to  God,  answerable  to  that  love  which  dis¬ 
posed  him  to  bestow  on  us  so  inestimable 
a  benefit.  We  should  imitate  the  debtor 
in  the  gospel,  who  most  loved  him  who  had 
forgiven  him  most ;  and  the  good  penitent, 
St.  Magdalen,  who,  because  much  teas  for¬ 
given  her ,  did  love  much.h 

3.  It  is  matter  and  ground  of  hope  and 
of  comfort  to  us  (is  preventive  of  despair 
and  immoderate  sadness ;)  for  that  our 
case  cannot  be  so  bad,  but  there  is  an  as¬ 
sured  remedy  at  hand,  if  we  please  to  have 
recourse  thereto,  the  mercy  of  God  upon 
our  true  repentance ;  whereby  wTe  infallibly 
shall  obtain  that  happy  state,  of  which  it 
L  said,  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven.  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom 
the  Lord  imputeth  no  iniquity.' 

4.  It  is  a  great  engagement  to  obedience ; 
for  that  it  greatly  aggravates  our  disobe¬ 
dience,  and  endangers  our  estate.  Having 
once  from  God’s  mercy  obtained  a  cure  and 
state  of  health,  we  by  relapsing  into  sin  do 
incur  deeper  guilt,  and  expose  ourselves  to 
greater  hazard :  Behold  (saith  our  Lord  in 
like  case)  thou  art  made  whole:  sin  no  more , 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  thee. I 

5.  Lastly,  it  shows  us  how  much  (in  con¬ 
formity  to  God,  and  compliance  with  his 
will)  we  should  bear  with  and  forgive  the 
offences  or  injuries  done  to  us.  You  know 
how  strongly  our  Lord,  in  the  gospel, 
presseth  the  consideration  of  God’s  free 
pardon  bestowed  on  us  to  this  purpose; 
how  he  sets  out  the  extreme  unreasonable¬ 
ness  and  disingenuity  of  those  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  dealing  of  God  with  them, 
are  hard-hearted  and  unmerciful  toward 
their  fellow  -  servants ;  how  he  threatens 
implacable  severity  toward  them  who  do 
not  from  their  hearts  forgive  to  their  bre¬ 
thren  their  trespasses ; k  and  promiseth  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  to  them  who  (according  to 
what  they  profess  to  do  in  their  prayers) 
shall  forgive  to  men  the  offences  commit¬ 
ted  against  them ;  making  it  not  only  an 
indispensable  condition,  but  a  sufficient 
means  of  obtaining  the  divine  favour  and 
mercy. 

I  shall  only  further  take  notice,  that 

b  Luke  viL  41,  47.  1  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2.  i  John  v.  14. 

*  Matt,  xviii.  35,  &c. ;  vi.  14. 


although  it  be  true  that  God  in  the  gospel 
doth  generally  propound  remission  of  sins 
(upon  account  of  our  Lord’s  performances, 
and  in  his  name)  to  all  that  truly  repent 
and  turn  unto  him,  chiefly  granting  it  on 
this  consideration,  and  not  withholding  it 
from  any,  upon  a  blameless  default  of  other 
performances ; 1  yet  he  requires  (and  com¬ 
plying  with  his  will  therein  is  part  of  the 
duty  which  repentance  disposes  to  and  is 
declared  by)  that  (as  well  for  public  edi¬ 
fication  and  the  honour  of  his  church,  as 
for  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  persons 
concerned  therein)  this  repentance  should 
be  solemnly  declared  and  approved  by  the 
church ;  that  this  remission  should  be  for¬ 
mally  dispensed  by  the  hands  of  God’s 
ministers,  being  declared  by  express  words, 
or  ratified  by  certain  seals,  or  signified  by 
mysterious  representations  appointed  by 
God.  And  to  remission  of  sins,  as  thus 
dispensed,  I  doubt  not  but  this  article 
hath  an  especial  reference ;  it  being,  in  St. 
Cyprian’s  form  of  profession  at  baptism, 
expressed  by  Credo  remissionem  peccato - 
rum  in  ecclesia :  but  because  the  church’s 
remitting  of  sins  thus  is  by  virtue  of  that 
authority  which  Christ  imparted  to  his 
church,  called  the  power  of  the  keys ,  I  shall, 
upon  this  occasion,  here  briefly  explain  the 
nature  of  that  power. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

This  power  in  part  is  founded  upon  (and 
this  name  of  it  was  wholly  drawn  from) 
those  words  of  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter,  And 
I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven .*  Where  that  which  our  Lord 
doth  promise  to  St.  Peter  (not  to  him  per¬ 
sonally,  but,  as  the  Fathers  interpret  it, 
representatively ;  he  then  signifying  the 
church,  and  standing  in  the  place  of  its 
governors;  however,  not  exclusively  for  it) 
is  by  a  parity  of  reason  to  be  extended  to 
all  the  apostles,  and  after  them  to  all  the 
governors  of  the  church  ;  unto  whom  the 
same  power  is  otherwhere  in  terms  equiva¬ 
lent  committed,  and  by  whom  it  was  exer¬ 
cised,  as  may  appear  from  comparing  the 
practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  church 
in  continual  succession  from  them,  with  the 
nature  or  intent  of  this  power ;  the  which  it 
is  now  our  business  very  briefly  to  explain. 

It  is  expressed  in  a  metaphorical  term ; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  understood  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogy  it  bearcth  with  the  thing 
assumed  to  resemble  it,  as  the  nature  of 
l  Acts  xxvi.  20 ;  iit  19.  *  Matt  xvi.  19. 
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the  object  thereof  doth  require  or  admit. 
Wherefore  it  being  the  main  property  of  a 
key,  by  opening,  to  give  ingress  and  egress 
(admittance  into  a  place,  or  emission  from 
it;)  or  by  shutting,  to  exclude  from  en¬ 
trance,  or  to  detain  within ;  this  power  may 
be  supposed  to  imply  a  right  or  ability  to 
perform  such  actions  in  reference  to  its 
object,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

By  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  understood 
the  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  in 
distinction,  as  it  seems,  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  condition  thereof  under  the  Mo- 
saical  law.  In  the  times  of  the  law,  God’s 
law  was  in  a  manner  terrestrial,  he  being 
King  of  the  Jewish  nation  particularly, 
Jerusalem  being  his  royal  seat,  and  the 
temple  his  throne ;  where  he  was  served 
with  external  and  visible  performances ; 
where  he  expressly  promised  earthly  bene¬ 
fits  and  privileges  (long  life  and  prosperity 
in  the  land  of  Canaan),  and  threatened 
punishments  answerable :  but  in  the  gospel, 
_God  is  worshipped  universally,  as  resident 
in  heaven,  as  requiring  spiritual  services 
addressed  to  heaven,  as  conferring  re¬ 
wards  and  inflicting  penalties  relating  to 
the  future  state  there.  This  state,  there¬ 
fore,  aptly  is  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
of  which  all  Christians  are  subjects;  the 
body  of  whom  consequently  may  also  be 
named  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (for  the  word 
kingdom  sometimes  denoteth  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  things  in  or  under  which  a  certain 
people  do  live,  sometimes  the  people  them¬ 
selves.) 

Now  wrhereas  this  state  hath  two  degrees, 
or  the  persons  under  it  two  conditions ;  one 
here  present  upon  earth,  in  transition  and 
acquisition;  the  other  hereafter,  of  resi¬ 
dence  and  fruition  in  heaven  (one  like 
that  of  the  Israelites  travelling  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  the  other  like  their  possession  of 
Canaan ;)  in  this  case  we  may  well  under¬ 
stand  both,  but  chiefly  the  first  (the  king¬ 
dom  of  grace  here),  wherein  immediately 
this  power  is  exerted,  although  its  effects 
do  finally  refer  and  reach  to  the  other  (the 
kingdom  of  glory  hereafter.) 

Let  us  then  consider  how  this  kingdom 
ma\  be  opened  or  shut  by  the  governors 
of  the  church.  This  evidently  may  be  per¬ 
formed  several  ways. 

1 .  I  he  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  opened 
by  yielding  real  helps,  inducing  to  enter 
into  the  church ;  it  may  be  shut  by  the  same 
means,  inducing  persons  to  continue  within 
it.  So  by  instruction,  advice,  persuasion, 
admonition,  reproof ;  by  affording  fit  means 
and  occasions,  by  prescribing  laws  and  rules 
conducing  to  those  purposes,  the  governors 


are  obliged  to  open  and  shut  the  kingdom 
of  heaven :  and  the  doing  so  therefore  may 
be  conceived  an  ingredient  of  this  power. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  opened 
by  intercession,  or  imprecation  from  God 
of  fit  dispositions  qualifying  persons  to  en¬ 
ter,  together  with  a  mind  willing  to  do  so. 
Thus,  as  all  Christians  in  their  way  may 
open  the  kingdom,  so  particularly  the  go¬ 
vernors,  by  their  office  and  function,  are 
obliged  to  do  it,  as  the  public  mouths  of 
the  church.  Wherefore  St.  Paul  enjoins 
that  supplication  be  made  for  all  men;  be¬ 
cause  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  have  them  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth ;  or  would  have  all  men  brought 
into  this  kingdom.11 

3.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  opened 
or  shut  by  prudent  discrimination  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  fit  to  be  received  into  the 
church  (iuhroi  u ;  fiamkilav,  well  -  disposed 
for  the  kingdom,  as  St.  Luke  speaks),  or 
who  deserve  to  be  rejected  from  it. 

Thus  the  governors  of  the  church  do 
open  and  shut  the  kingdom,  when  they 
determine  who  shall  be  admitted  to  bap¬ 
tism  (which  is  ecclesia  janua,  and  porta 
gratice,  as  St.  Austin  calls  it),  and  who 
shall  be  refused ;  they  admitted,  who  ap¬ 
pear  competently  instructed  in  Christian 
doctrine,  and  well  resolved  to  obey  it;  they 
refused,  who  seem  in  those  points  ignorant 
or  ill-resolved. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  opened 
or  shut  by  judicial  acts,  whereby  unworthy 
persons  (whose  conversation  may  be  infec¬ 
tious,  or  whose  continuance  in  the  church 
may  be  infamous  thereto)  are  excluded  from 
it,  or  kept  without ;  or  whereby  persons, 
upon  sufficient  presumption  of  repentance 
and  amendment,  are  restored  to  commu¬ 
nion. 

Thus  considering  the  sense  of  the  words 
with  the  nature  of  the  matter,  the  power 
of  the  keys  may  be  understood. 

The  same  may  be  further  cleared  by 
considering  and  explicating  the  phrases 
equivalent,  by  which  it  is  expressed  or  in¬ 
terpreted.  Such  are  especially  binding  and 
loosing,  remitting  and  retaining  sins. 

By  binding  and  loosing,  our  Lord  him¬ 
self  interpreteth  this  power :  I  will  (saith 
he)  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven:  whatso¬ 
ever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven.  For  understanding  the  sense  of 
which  phrases,  we  may  consider  that  things 
or  persons  may  be  several  ways  bound  and 
loosed. 


*>  1  Tiin.  ii.  I,  &c. 
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1 .  Binding  may  denote  any  sort  of  de¬ 
termination,  restriction,  or  detention,  im¬ 
posed  on  persons  and  things ;  and  loosing 
answerably  may  signify  the  contrary  effects: 
so  by  just"  authority  to  command  or  pro¬ 
hibit  a  thing  (whereby  its  moral  quality  is 
determined,  it  is  made  good  or  bad),  is  to 
bind  that  thing,  and  the  persons  subject  to 
that  authority.  Also  to  abrogate  a  law,  or 
to  dispense  with  its  observation,  is  to  loose 
the  matter  of  that  law,  together  with  the 
persons  concerned  in  it.  1  hus  it  is  said 
that  the  Scribes,  by  prescribing  many  un¬ 
profitable  observances,  did  bind  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  people.'  Again  likewise, 

2.  To  interpret  the  sense  of  a  law  or 
doctrine  is  a  kind  of  ligation  or  solution. 
It  binds,  by  declaring  what  is  commanded 
or  prohibited,  and  consequently  to  what 
men  are  obliged ;  it  looses,  by  showing 
what  is  permitted  or  remains  indifferent, 
so  leaving  men  to  their  freedom.  Quam 
vero  clavem  habebant  legis  doc  tores,  nisi 
interpretationem  legist  saith  Tertullian.d 
To  bind  and  loose  thus,  doth  plainly  belong 
to  the  pastors  of  the  church,  they  by  office 
being  the  interpreters  and  teachers  of 
God’s  law. 

3.  The  exercise  of  any  jurisdiction  doth 
astringe  the  offender  to  punishment  or  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  or  doth  absolve  him  from  them ; 
it  consequently  may  be  called  ligation  or 
solution  respectively. 

4.  The  bringing  persons  under  any  con¬ 
tract  is  a  tying  them  to  performance  there¬ 
of.  Thus  do  the  pastors  of  the  church  bind 
those  whom  they  receive  into  the  church 
at  baptism,  upon  undertaking  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  Christianity ;  and  those  whom  after 
exclusion  from  Christian  communion  they 
absolve,  upon  engagement  1o  lead  a  better 
life. 

5.  The  detention  of  a  person  in  any  state, 
or  under  any  power,  is  called  ligation;  and 
a  deliverance  out  of  such  a  state  or  power, 
solution.  So  he  that  (by  withholding  means 
or  assurance  of  pardon)  is  detained  under 
the  guilt  of  sin,  is  thereby  bound;  but  he 
that  hath  the  means  and  overtures  of  par¬ 
don  conferred  on  him,  is  loosed;  and  thus 
do  the  pastors  of  the  church  bind  and  loose, 
by  retaining  and  remitting  sin  ;  the  do¬ 
ing  which  is  an  instance  ot  this  power,  ex¬ 
pressly  granted  by  our  Lord:  Whose  soever 
sins  (saith  he)  ye  remit ,  they  are  remitted  to 
them  ;  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain ,  they  are 
retained.  ® 

Now  they  may  be  understood  to  remit  or 
fetain  sins  divers  ways. 

In  Marc.  lib.  — .  cap.  27. 

•  John  xx.  23. 
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1 .  They  do  remit  sins  dispositive ,  by  work¬ 
ing  in  persons  fit  dispositions,  upon  which 
remission  of  sins,  by  God’s  promise,  is  con¬ 
sequent  ;  the  dispositions  of  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance. 

2.  They  remit  (or  retain  sins)  declarative, 
as  the  ambassadors  of  God,  in  his  name 
pronouncing  the  word  of  reconciliation  to 
the  penitent,  and  denouncing  wrath  to  the 
obstinate  in  sin. 

3.  They  remit  sins  imperative ,  obtain¬ 
ing  pardon  for  sinners  by  their  praters, 
according  to  that  of  St.  James :  Is  any  man 
sick  among  you  t  let  him  call  the  elders  of 
the  church;  and  let  them  pray  over  him; 
and,  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick , 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
him.1 

4.  They  remit  sins  dispensative,  by  con¬ 
signing  pardon  in  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  especially  in  conferring  bap¬ 
tism,  whereby,  duly  administered  and  un¬ 
dertaken,  all  sins  are  washed  away;  and  in 
the  absolving  of  penitents,  wherein  grace 
is  exhibited  and  ratified  by  imposition  of 
hands,  the  which  St.  Paul  calls 

to  bestow  grace  or  favour  upon  the  peni¬ 
tent. 

By  considering  all  these  things  we  may 
competently  understand  wherein  this  power 
of  the  keys  doth  consist.  We  might  further 
illustrate  it  by  observing  the  exercise  there¬ 
of  by  the  apostles,  and  in  the  primitive 
church ;  by  viewing  the  practice  of  a  like 
power  under  the  law,  which  might  perhaps 
be  the  rise  and  pattern  hereof;  by  consi¬ 
dering  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  such 
a  power  :  but  I  cannot  insist  on  those  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  proceed  to  the  next  article. 


Clje  lifsurmtion  of  tljc  Colts,  or  ff  Irsf). 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
(whereby  men  are  capable  of  rewards  or 
punishments,  according  to  their  doings  in 
this  life)  hath,  in  all  religions,  been  deemed 
a  necessary  principle,  and  for  such  (as  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Seneca  expressly  tell  us)  hath 
been  embraced  by  all  nations;  having  in¬ 
deed,  probably  from  original  tradition,  been 
conveyed  over  all  the  world.  1  he  same  also 
divers  philosophers  (Socrates  especially, 
and  his  followers)  did  by  natural  reason 
strive  to  evince  true.  But  tradition  being 
too  slippery,  and  reason  too  feeble  tho¬ 
roughly  to  persuade  it,  Christianity,  by  a 
clear  and  full  proof  (of  miraculous  works 
l  James  v.  14,  15. 


Matt,  xxiii.  4. 
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and  sensible  experiments),  doth  assure  us 
of  it ;  the  certainty  thereof  we  owe  to  his 
instruction,  who  brought  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  to  light  by  the  gospel .a  It  plainly 
shows,  that  when  we  die,  we  do  not  (like 
brute  beasts,  or  other  natural  bodies,  when 
they  appear  dissolved)  wholly  perish ;  that 
our  souls  do  not  vanish  into  nothing,  nor 
are  resolved  into  invisible  principles ;  but 
do  return  into  God’s  hand,  or  into  the 
place  by  him  appointed  for  them,  there 
continuing  in  that  life  which  is  proper  to 
a  soul.  Neither  only  thus  much  doth  it 
teach  us  concerning  our  state  after  this  life, 
but  it  further  informs  us,  that  our  bodies 
themselves  shall  be  raised  again  out  of  their 
dust  and  corruption,  that  our  souls  shall 
be  reunited  to  them,  and  that  our  persons 
shall  be  restored  into  their  perfect  integrity 
of  nature  ;  the  bringing  of  which  effects  to 
pass,  by  divine  power,  is  commonly  called, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead ,  or,  from  the 
deadly *  and  simply  the  resurrection  ; 

as  also,  being  raised ,  being  reduced from  the 
dead:  sometimes  also  it  is  called,  the  re¬ 
generation  (or  iterated  nativity),  and  being 
bom  from  the  dead ;  which  terms  imply  a 
respect  to  the  body,  and  to  the  person  of  a 
man,  as  constituted  of  body  and  soul :  for 
the  mere  permanency  of  our  souls  in  being 
and  life  could  not  (with  any  propriety  or 
truth)  be  called  a  resurrection :  that  which 
never  had  fallen  could  not  be  said  to  be 
raised  again ;  that  which  did  never  die 
could  not  be  restored  from  death ;  nor 
could  men  be  said  to  rise  again,  but  in  re¬ 
spect  to  that  part  which  had  fallen,  or  that 
state  which  had  ceased  to  be.  And  as  to 
be  born  at  first  doth  signify  the  production 
and  union  of  the  parts  essential  to  a  man ; 
so  to  be  born  again  implies  the  restitution 
and  reunion  of  the  same  ;  a  man  thereby 
becoming  entirely  the  same  person  that  he 
was  before.  The  same  is  also  signified  in 
terms  more  formal  and  directly  expres¬ 
sive  :  the  quichening  of  the  dead ;  the  vinifi¬ 
cation  of  our  mortal  bodies;  the  redemption 
of  our  body  ;  the  corruptible  ( ™  rcvrt, 

this  very  same  corruptible  body)  putting 
on  incorruption ,  and  this  mortal  putting  on 
immortality;  those  who  are  in  the  graves 
hearing  Christ's  voice ,  and  proceeding  forth 
to  resurrection,  either  of  life  or  judgment ; 
the  awaking  of  them  which  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth;  the  sea,  the  death,  the 
hell  (or  universal  grave),  resigning  their 
dead  ;  which  expressions  and  the  like  oc¬ 
curring,  do  clearly  and  fully  prove  the  re¬ 
paration  of  our  bodies,  and  their  reunion 
to  our  souls,  and  our  persons  becoming  in 
•  2  Tim.  i.  10. 


substance  completely  the  same  that  we 
were.  Which  truth,  of  all  perhaps  that 
Christianity  revealed,  as  most  new  and 
strange,  was  the  hardliest  received,  and 
found  most  opposition  among  heathens, 
especially  philosophers :  Hearing  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  dead,  some  of  them  mocked; 
others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter  ;b  so  was  St.  Paul’s  discourse  about 
this  point  entertained  at  Athens:  they  ne¬ 
glected  or  derided  it,  as  a  thing  altogether 
impossible,  or  very  improbable  to  happen 
(as  Pliny  somewhere  counts  the  revocation 
of  the  dead  to  life  impossible  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  otherwhere  calls  it,  puerile  delira- 
mentum,  a  childish  dotage ,  to  suppose  it.c) 
But  why  should  it  be  deemed  either  im¬ 
possible  to  divine  power,  or  improbable 
upon  accounts  of  reason,  no  good  argument 
can  be  assigned.  T o  re-collect  the  dispersed 
parts  of  a  man’s  body,  to  range  and  dispose 
them  into  their  due  situation  and  order ; 
to  reduce  them  into  a  temper  fit  to  dis¬ 
charge  vital  functions;  to  rejoin  the  soul 
to  a  body  so  restored ;  why  should  it  be 
impossible  or  seem  difficult  to  him,  who 
did  first  frame  and  temper  our  body  out  of 
the  dust,  and  inspired  the  soul  into  it ;  to 
him,  who  out  of  mere  confusion  digested 
the  whole  world  into  so  wonderful  an  order 
and  harmony;  to  him,  who  into  a  dead 
lump  of  earth  inserted  such  numberless 
varieties  of  life ;  who  from  seeds  buried  in 
the  ground  and  corrupted  there,  doth  cause 
so  goodly  plants  to  spring  forth ;  who  hath 
made  all  nature  to  subsist  by  continual  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  life  and  death ;  every  morning, 
in  a  manner,  and  every  spring  representing 
a  general  resurrection?  (Well  might  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  say,  Ah  Lord  God !  thou 
hast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy 
great  power  and  stretched  out  arm ,  and 
there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee : d  there 
is  indeed  nothing  too  hard  for  omniscient 
wisdom  to  contrive,  for  omnipotent  strength 
to  execute.)  And  what  difficulties  soever 
fancy  may  suggest,  can  we  doubt  of  that 
being  possible,  which  experience  attesteth 
done  ?  Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones  rejointed,  and 
reinspired  with  life;'  divers  instances  of 
dead  persons  restored  to  life  are  recorded 
in  the  prophetical  writings ;  and  more  in 
the  New  Testament;  but  most  remarkable 
is  that  passage  at  our  Saviour’s  death,  when 
it  is  said,  that  many  tombs  were  opened,  and 
many  bodies  of  saints  that  had  departed 
rose,  and  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  after  our 
Saviour  s  resurrection,  entered  into  the  holy 
city,  and  did  appear  to  many1  (or  publicly 

b  Acts  xvii.  32.  •  PHn.  Hist  ii.  7  :  vii.  55. 

11  Jcr.  xxxii.  17.  •  Kick,  xxxvii.  «  Matt,  xxvii.  56. 
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to  the  many,  «<;  a-cXXms,')  which  was  a 
most  full  and  manifest  experiment  of  a  mi¬ 
raculous  resurrection,  like  to  that  which 
we  believe:  but  of  all,  our  Lord’s  own  re¬ 
surrection  doth  irrefragably  confirm  the 
possibility  of  our  resurrection  ;  so  that  St. 
Paul,  with  highest  reason,  might  thus  ex¬ 
postulate  with  the  incredulous  upon  this 
account:  And  if  Christ  be  preached  (or 
assured  by  testimony)  that  he  rose  from  the 
dead ,  how  say  some  that  there  is  no  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead  ?  g  that  is,  how  can  any 
man  deny  that  to  be  possible,  which  is  so 
palpably  exemplified? 

Neither  can  the  point  be  showed  impro¬ 
bable  or  implausible ;  but  it  is  rather  very 
consonant  to  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  and 
good  causes  may  be  assigned  why  it  should 
be.  Man,  according  to  original  design  and 
frame,  doth  consist  of  soul  and  body ;  these 
parts  have  a  natural  relation,  an  aptitude, 
and  an  appetite  (as  it  seems)  to  cohabit 
and  co-operate  with  each  other ;  many  ac¬ 
tions  very  proper  to  man’s  nature  cannot 
be  performed  without  their  conjunction 
and  concurrence;  many  capacities  of  joy 
and  comfort  (with  their  opposites)  do  re¬ 
sult  thence :  the  separation  of  them  we  see 
how  unwilling,  violent,  and  repugnant,  it 
is  to  nature ;  and  we  are  taught  that  it  is 
penal,  and  consequent  upon  sin,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  good  and  perfect :  where¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  that  God  designing  to 
restore  man  to  his  ancient  integrity,  yea, 
to  a  higher  perfection,  rewarding  him  with 
all  the  felicity  his  nature  is  capable  of  (on 
the  one  hand  I  mean,  as  on  the  other  hand 
justly  to  punish  and  afflict  him  according 
to  his  demerit),  should  raise  the  body,  and 
rejoin  it  to  the  soul,  that  it  might  contri¬ 
bute  its  natural  subserviency  to  such  en¬ 
joyments  and  sufferings  respectively.  Not 
to  omit  the  congruity  in  justice,  that  the 
bodies  themselves,  which  did  communicate 
in  works  of  obedience  and  holiness,  or  of 
disloyalty  and  profaneness  (which,  in  St. 
Paul’s  language,  were  either  servants  of 
righteousness  unto  sanctity,  or  slaves  to 
impurity  and  iniquity),  should  also  par¬ 
take  in  suitable  recompenses;  that  the  body 
which  endured  grievous  hardships  for 
righteousness,  should  enjoy  comfortable  re¬ 
freshments;  or  that  those  which  did  wal¬ 
low  in  unlawful  pleasures,  should  undergo 
just  afflictions. 

Many  other  things  might  be  said  to  this 
purpose ;  but  I  pass  to  the  next  point,  an¬ 
nexed  to  this,  as  in  nature,  so  in  order 
here. 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  12. 
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The  immediate  consequent  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  (common,  as  St.  Paul  expresseth, 
to  just  and  unjust),  is,  as  we  have  it  placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  fundamentals,  set  down 
by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  Koiua  alco - 
»'”>  that  judgment  or  doom,  by  which  the 
eternal  state  of  every  person  is  determined ; 
and  accordingly  every  man  must  (as  St. 
Paul  says)  bear  the  things  done  in  the  body, 
according  to  ichut  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil  A  Now  this  state  generally 
taken  (as  respecting  both  the  righteous  and 
blessed,  the  wicked  and  cursed  persons), 
for  that  it  doth  suppose  a  perpetual  duration 
in  being  and  sense,  may  be  called  everlast¬ 
ing  life;  although  life  (as  being  commonly 
apprehended  the  principal  good,  and  be¬ 
cause  all  men  naturally  have  a  most  strong 
desire  to  preserve  it ;  with  reference  also, 
probably,  to  the  law,  wherein  continuance 
of  life  is  proposed  as  the  main  reward  of 
obedience),  is  used  to  denote  peculiarly 
the  blessed  state ;  and  death  (the  most  abo¬ 
minable  and  terrible  thing  to  nature ;  the 
most  extreme  also  of  legal  punishments 
threatened  upon  the  transgressors  of  the 
law)  is  also  used  to  signify  the  condition 
of  the  damned;  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  resurrection  of  damnation;  everlast¬ 
ing  life  and  everlasting  punishment  being 
opposed;  although,  1  say,  life  be  thus  com¬ 
monly  taken  (as  also  the  resurrection  itself, 
by  an  is  sometimes  appropriated 

to  the  righteous),  yet  the  reason  of  the  case 
requires  that  here  we  understand  it  gene¬ 
rally,  so  as  to  comprehend  both  states ; h  both 
being  matters  of  faith  equally  necessary, 
and  of  like  fundamental  consequence ;  both 
yielding  the  highest  encouragements  to  good 
practice,  and  determents  from  bad:  for,  as 
on  the  one  hand,  what  can  more  strongly 
excite  us  to  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
than  an  assurance  of  obtaining  hereby  so 
happy  a  state  ?  what  can  more  efficaciously 
withdraw  us  from  impiety,  than  being  cer¬ 
tain  thereby  to  lose  and  fall  short  of  it?  so 
on  the  other  hand,  what  can  more  vehe¬ 
mently  provoke  us  to  obedience,  than  being 
persuaded  that  we  shall  thereby  avoid  eter¬ 
nal  misery  ?  what  can  more  powerfully  de¬ 
ter  us  from  sin,  than  considering,  that  by 
commission  of  it  we  shall  expose  ourselves 
to  that  wretched  state?  Infinitely  stupid 
and  obdurate  we  must  be,  if  the  considera¬ 
tion  what  these  states  are  doth  not  produce 
these  effects. 

*  Acts  xxiv.  15;  Heb.  vi.  2;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
h  John  v.  29  ;  Matt.  xxv.  4(J ;  Dai),  xii.  2  ;  Phil.  iii.  1 1  ; 

Luke  xx.  30. 
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What  is  the  state  of  life?  it  is  a  state  of 
highest  dignity  and  glory ;  of  sweetest  com¬ 
fort  and  joy;  of  joy  full  in  measure,  pure 
in  quality,  perpetual  in  duration,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  perfect  in  the  utmost  capacity  of  our 
nature ;  wherein  all  our  parts  and  faculties 
shall  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  per¬ 
fection,  our  bodies  shall  become  free  from 
all  corruptibility  and  decay,  all  weakness 
and  disease,  all  grossness  and  unwieldiness, 
all  deformity  and  defilement :  for  they  shall, 
as  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  be  rendered  incor¬ 
ruptible,  strong,  healthful,  glorious,  and 
spiritual :  our  souls  also  shall  in  their  facul¬ 
ties  be  advanced,  in  their  inclinations  recti¬ 
fied,  in  their  appetites  satisfied ;  the  under¬ 
standing  becoming  full  of  light,  clear  and 
distinct  in  knowledge  of  truth,  free  from 
ignorance,  doubt,  and  error ;  the  will  being 
steadily  inclined  to  good,  ready  to  comply 
with  God’s  will,  free  from  all  weakness  and 
all  perverseness ;  our  affections  being  set 
in  right  order  and  frame,  with  a  constant 
regularity  tending  unto  that  which  is  really 
best,  and  taking  a  full  delight  therein: 
wherein  we  shall  enjoy  the  blissful  sight  of 
God,  smiling  in  love  and  favour  upon  us ; 
the  presence  of  our  gracious  Redeemer, 
embracing  us  with  most  tender  affection ; 
the  society  of  the  holy  angels,  and  of  the 
just  made  pefect;  whose  company  and  con¬ 
versation,  how  unconceivably  sweet  and 
delightful  must  it  be!  wherein  nothing 
adverse  or  troublesome  can  befall  us ;  no 
unpleasant  or  offensive  object  shall  present 
itself  to  us ;  no  want,  or  need  of  anything 
shall  appear ;  no  care,  or  fear,  or  suspi¬ 
cion;  no  labour  or  toil,  no  sorrow  or  pain, 
no  distaste  or  regret,  no  stir  or  contention, 
no  listlessness  or  satiety,  shall  be  felt,  or 
shall  come  near  us;  where  God  (as  it  is 
in  the  Apocalypse)  will  wipe  every  tear 
from  the  eyes  (of  them  who  shall  come 
there),  and  death  shall  be  no  more  ;c  nor 
sorrow,  nor  clamour,  nor  pain  any  more: 
it  is,  in  fine,  a  state  in  excellency  surpass¬ 
ing  all  words  to  express  it,  all  thoughts  to 
conceive  it ;  of  which  the  brightest  splen¬ 
dours  and  the  choicest  pleasures  here  are 
but  obscure  shadows  and  faint  resemblan¬ 
ces  ;  comparable  to  which  no  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  hath  heard  any  thing;  nor  hath 
it  ascended  into  any  heart  of  man  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  like ; d  as  St.  Paul,  out  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  telleth  us:  which  state, see¬ 
ing  by  a  pious  life  we  certainly  do  acquire 
•  Rev.  xxi.  4.  4  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 


a  right  unto,  and  shall  enjoy  a  possession 
of ;  but  from  an  impious  life  do  forfeit  all 
pretence  thereto,  and  shall  infallibly  be 
deprived  of  it ;  are  we  not  infinitely  mad, 
are  we  not  extremely  enemies,  and  injurious 
to  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  embrace  the  one, 
and  eschew  the  other  ? 

Again:  What  is  the  other  state,  that  of 
death  ?  what  but  a  state  of  lowest  disgrace 
and  ignominy;  of  utter  shame  and  con¬ 
fusion  ;  of  intolerable  pains  and  miseries, 
without  any  ease  or  respite,  without  any 
hope  or  remedy,  without  any  cessation  or 
end ;  wherein  we  shall  not  only  for  ever  be 
secluded  from  God’s  presence  and  favour; 
not  only  be  deprived  of  all  rest,  comfort, 
and  joy,  but  detruded  into  utmost  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  into  a  condition  far  more  dark  and 
dismal,  more  forlorn  and  disconsolate,  than 
we  can  imagine ;  which  not  the  sharpest 
pain  of  body,  nor  the  bitterest  anxiety  of 
mind,  which  any  of  us  hath  ever  felt,  can 
in  any  measure  represent;  wherein  our 
bodies  shall  be  afflicted  continually  by  a 
sulphureous  flame,  not  only  scorching  the 
skin,  but  piercing  the  inmost  sinews;  our 
souls  shall  incessantly  be  gnawed  upon  by  a 
worm  (the  worm  of  bitter  remorse  for  our 
wretched  perverseness  and  folly ;  the  worm 
of  horrid  despair  ever  to  get  out  of  that 
sad  estate ;)  under  which  unexpressible  vex¬ 
ations,  always  enduring  pangs  of  death,  al¬ 
ways  in  sense  and  in  desire  dying ;  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  die :  which  miserable  state, 
since  it  is  by  performing  our  duty  surely 
avoided,  since  by  neglecting  or  transgress¬ 
ing  God's  laws  it  is  inevitably  incurred ;  if 
we  do  not  accordingly  choose  to  demean 
ourselves,  how  infinitely  careless  are  we  of 
our  own  good,  how  desperately  bent  to  our 
own  ruin ! 

If  these  considerations  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  us,  what  can  any  reason  effect  ?  what 
can  any  words  signify?  how  monstrously 
sottish  or  wild  do  we  appear  to  be !  I  con¬ 
clude  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that 
according  to  his  infinite  mercy,  he,  by  his 
gracious  assistance  leading  us  in  the  ways 
of  piety  and  righteousness,  would  bring  us 
to  everlasting  life  and  happiness ;  that  he 
by  the  same  powerful  grace  withdrawing 
us  from  impiety  and  iniquity  ,  would  rescue 
us  from  eternal  death  and  misery :  To  him, 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  for  ever  all  glory  and  praise. 
Amen. 
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AN 

EXPOSITION  ON  THE  CREED. 

TnE  order  prescribed  to  this  exercise  di¬ 
rects  us  to  treat  upon,  first,  The  Creed ; 
secondly,  The  Lord’s  Prayer ;  thirdly, 
The  Decalogue ;  fourthly,  The  Sacra¬ 
ments  ;  fifthly,  The  Power  of  the  Keys. 

The  first  comprehends  the  main  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  religion  (I  mean  the  Christian, 
as  distinguished  from  all  other  religions), 
with  especial  respect  to  which  our  practice 
is  also  to  he  regulated.  The  second  di¬ 
rects  us  in  the  principal  duty  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  (and  which  procures  grace  and  ability 
to  perform  the  rest),  our  devotion  toward 
God,  informing  us  concerning  both  the 
matter  and  manner  thereof.  The  third  is 
a  compendious  body,  as  it  were,  of  law, 
according  to  which  we  are  hound  to  order 
our  practice  and  conversation,  both  toward 
God  and  man ;  containing  the  chief  of  those 
perpetual  and  immutable  laws  of  God,  to 
which  our  obedience  is  indispensably  due: 
and  unto  which  all  other  rides  of  moral 
duty  are  well  reducible.  The  next  place  is 
fitly  allotted  to  those  positive  ordinances, 
or  mystical  rites,  instituted  by  God  for  the 
ornament  and  advantage  of  our  religion  ; 
the  which  we  are  obliged  with  devotion 
and  edification  of  ourselves  to  observe,  and 
therefore  should  understand  the  significa¬ 
tion  and  use  of  them.  Lastly,  because  God 
hath  ordered  Christians  (for  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  and  edification)  to  live  in  society  to¬ 
gether,  and  accordingly  hath  appointed 

*  Orat.  Domin.  —  Si  per  omnia  precationum  satic- 
tnrum  verba  discurras ,  quantumexistimo  nihil  invenies, 
quod  non  ista  Dominica  continent  et  concludat  oratio  : 
unde  liberum  est  aliis  atgne  aliis  verbis, eadrm  tnmen  in 
orando  dirrre ,  sed  non  debet  esse  liberum  alia  dicere.  — 
Aug.  ad  Prob&m  EpUt.  exxi. 


differences  of  office  and  degree  among  them, 
assigning  to  each  suitable  privileges  and 
duties,  it  is  requisite  we  consider  this  point 
also,  that  we  may  know  how  to  behave 
ourselves  towards  each  other,  as  duty  re¬ 
quires,  respectively  according  to  our  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  church,  or  as  members  of  that 
Christian  society.  Such,  in  brief,  may  be 
the  reason  of  the  method  prescribed  to 
these  discourses,  the  which,  God  willing, 
we  purpose  to  follow. 

1.  Concerning  the  Creed. 

That  in  the  primitive  churches,  those 
who  being  of  age  (after  previous  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  some  trial  of  their  conversation) 
were  received  into  entire  communion  of 
the  church,  and  admitted  to  baptism,  were 
required  to  make  open  profession  of  their 
being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  their  being  resolved  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  thereto ;  and  that  this  profession  was 
made  by  way  of  answer  to  certain  inter¬ 
rogatories  propounded  to  them,  is  evident 
by  frequent  and  obvious  testimonies  of  the 
most  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers;  and 
St.  Peter  himself  seems  to  allude  to  this 
custom,  when  he  saith  that  baptism  saves 
us  (conduces  to  our  salvation),  as  being 
i-r^urr.pu  uyallris  avniinmus,  the  Stipulation , 
freely  and  sincerely,  bona  fide ,  or  with  a 
good  conscience,  made  by  us,  then  when 
we  solemnly  did  yield  our  consent  and  pro¬ 
mise  to  what  the  church,  in  God’s  behalf, 
did  demand  of  us  to  believe  and  under¬ 
take.”  I  conceive  also,  that  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew’s  doth  allude  to 
the  same  practice  when  (chap.  x.  22,  23) 
he  thus  exhorts  to  perseverance:  Having 
*  l  ret.  iii.  21. 
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had  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con¬ 
science,  and  our  body  washed  with  pure  water 
(that  is,  having  received  baptism ;)  let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  (that 
which  we  at  our  baptism  did  make)  without 
wavering  (or  declining  from  it;)  for  he 
that  did  promise  is  faithful:  God  will  be 
true  to  his  part,  and  perform  what  he  then 
promised  of  mercy  and  grace  to  us.  (Some 
resemblance  of  which  practice  we  have  in 
that  passage  between  Philip  the  deacon  and 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch:  where,  after  Phi¬ 
lip  had  instructed  the  eunuch,  the  eunuch 
first  speaks:  Behold  water ;  what  hinders 
me  from  being  baptized t  Philip  answers,  If 
thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart ,  it  is  lawful: 
the  eunuch  replies,  I  believe  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God:b  upon  which  short 
confession  of  his  faith  he  is  baptized.) 
Now  that  this  profession  (take  it  either 
for  the  action,  or  the  entire  res  gesta;  or 
for  the  form,  or  for  the  matter  thereof; 
to  all  which  indifferently,  by  metonymical 
schemes  of  speech,  the  same  words  are 
usually  in  such  cases  applied),  that  this 
profession,  I  say,  was  very  anciently  (in  the 
Roman  especially ,  and  some  other  churches) 
called  symbolum ,  appears  by  those  remark¬ 
able  words  of  Cyprian  (the  most  ancient 
perhaps  wherein  this  word  is  found  applied 
to  this  matter)  in  his  seventy-sixth  Epistle 
ad  Magnum,  arguing  against  the  validity 
of  baptism  administered  by  heretics  and 
schismatics  (such  as  were  the  Novatians;) 
Quod  si  aliquis  Mud  opponit ,  ut  dicat  ean- 
dem  Novatianum  legem  tenere,  quam  ca- 
tholica  ecclesia  teneat,  eodem  symbolo  quo 
et  nos  baptizare,  eundem  nosse  Deum  pa- 
trem ,  eundem  filium  Christum,  eundem 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  ac  propter  hoc  usurpare 
earn  potestatem  baptizandi  posse,  quod  vi- 
deatur  in  interrogatione  baptismi  a  nobis 
non  discrepare,  sciat  quisquis  hoc  opponen- 
dum  putat,  primum  non  esse  unum  nobis  et 
schismuticis  symboli  legem,  neque  eundem 
interrogationem.  Where  those  expressions, 
Eodem  symbolo  baptizare,  and  In  interro¬ 
gatione  baptismi  non  discrepare;  as  also, 
Una  symboli  lex,  and  Eadem  interrogate, 
do  seem  to  mean  the  same  thing :  and  in 
other  later  writers  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  doth  sometimes  occur  ;  sis  when 
Hilary  thus  prays :  Conserva  hanc  con- 
scientice  meat  vocem,  ut  quod  in  regenera- 
tionis  mere  symbolo  baptizatus  in  Put  re,  et 
Eilio,  et  Spiritu  S.  professus  sum,  semper 
obtiheam:c  where  regeneration is  sure  sym¬ 
bolum  doth  seem  to  import  that  contesta¬ 
tion  of  his  faith  which  he  solemnly  made 
at  his  baptism.  Now  the  reason  why  this 
»  Acts  vlii.  36.  *  12  de  Trin. 


profession  was  so  called  may  seem  to  be, 
for  that  it  was  a  solemn  signification  of  his 
embracing  the  doctrine  and  law  of  Christ ; 
even  as  Aristotle  calls  words,  enj/ktfi oka  tojv 
iv  'i'vx*  x-afapara*,  the  symbols  or  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  conceptions  that  are 
in  the  mind:  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
simple  reason  of  this  term  being  so  used ; 
but  if  the  simplicity  of  this  notion  doth  not 
satisfy,  there  is  another  very  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  wanting  the 
countenance  of  some  good  authority.  The 
word  doth  in  the  best  Greek 

writers  not  uncommonly  signify,  to  trans¬ 
act  commerce,  to  make  contract,  to  agree 
about  any  bargain  or  business ; d  and  the 
word  (thence  derived)  doth,  ac¬ 

cording  to  most  common  use,  denote  any 
contract  or  covenant  made  between  two 
parties ;  now,  that  the  stipulation  made 
between  a  person  by  baptism  initiated 
and  received  into  Christianity,  and  God 
Almighty  (or  the  church  in  his  behalf), 
may  most  appositely  be  called  a  covenant, 
or  contract,  none,  I  suppose,  will  doubt; 
wherein  we  confess  faith,  and  promise 
obedience ;  God  vouchsafes  present  mercy, 
promises  grace  and  future  reward :  and 
that  the  word  eupfaxot  should  hence  im¬ 
port  thus  much,  we  cannot  much  wonder, 
if  we  have  observed  how  commonly  words 
are  wont  to  borrow  signification  from 
their  kindred  and  neighbours :  and  thus 
Chrysologus  plainly  interprets  the  meaning 
of  the  word:  Placitum,  vel pactum  (saith 
he),  quod  lucri  spes  venientis  continet  vel 
futuri ,  symbolum  nuncupari  etiam  contractu 
docemur  humano;  quod  tamen  symbolum  in¬ 
ter  duos  firmat  semper  geminata  conscriptio 
—  inter  Deum  vero  et  homines  symbolum 
fidei  sola  fide  firmatur  ;e  and  commonly  (in 
his  sermons  upon  this  Creed)  he  styles  it 
pactum  fidei.  Rufiinus  indeed  tells  us  (and 
divers  after  him)  that  the  reason  why  this 
Creed  was  called  symbolum,  or  indicium, 
is,  because  it  was  devised  as  a  mark  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  genuine  teachers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  from  such  false  teachers  as 
did  adulterate  or  corrupt  it ;  or  because  it 
was  a  kind  of  military  token  [cognizance] 
(a  badge,  as  it  were,  or  a  watch-word),  by 
which  the  true  friends  of  Christianity  might 
be  discriminated  and  discerned  from  the 
enemies  thereof :  Symbolum  tessera  est  et 
signaculum,  quo  inter fideles  perfidosque  se- 
cemitur.t  But  if  we  consider  the  brevity 
and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  forms,  unsuit¬ 
able  to  such  a  design,  it  may  seem  more 
probable  that  it  was  intended,  not  so  much 

i  I'lato,  Demosthenes.  &c.  •  germ.  62.  p.  16,  2. 

*  Maximus  Taurinensis. 
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to  separate  Christians  from  each  other,  as 
to  distinguish  them  from  all  of  other  reli¬ 
gions  ;  or  more  simply,  as  we  said,  to  be 
a  mark  whereby  the  person  converted  to 
Christianity  did  signify  that  he  did  sincerely 
embrace  it,  consenting  to  the  capital  doc¬ 
trines  thereof,  and  engaging  obedience  to 
its  laws.  Indeed  afterward  (when  it  was 
commonly  observed  that  almost  any  kind 
of  heretics,  without  evident  repugnance  to 
their  particular  opinions,  could  conform  to 
those  short  and  general  forms,  to  exclude, 
or  prevent  compliance  with  them)  occasion 
was  taken  to  enlarge  the  ancient  forms,  or 
to  frame  new  ones  (more  full  and  explicit), 
to  be  used,  as  formerly,  at  baptism.  But 
(to  leave  further  consideration  of  the  name, 
and  to  pursue  what  more  concerns  the 
thing)  for  the  more  ancient  forms,  where¬ 
in  the  forementioned  profession  was  con¬ 
ceived,  it  seems  that  in  several  places  and 
times  they  did  somewhat  vary,  receiving 
alteration  and  increase,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  those  who  did  preside  in  each 
church ;  *  the  principal,  however,  and  more 
substantial  parts  (which  had  especial  direc¬ 
tion  and  authority  from  the  words  and 
practice  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles) 
being  every  where  and  at  all  times  retained 
(those,  namely,  which  concerned  the  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  the  great 
promises  of  the  gospel ;  remission  of  sins, 
to  be  ministered  here  by  the  church ;  and 
eternal  life,  to  be  conferred  hereafter  by 
God  upon  those  who  had  constantly  be¬ 
lieved  and  obeyed  the  gospel.)  That  in 
the  more  ancient  times  there  was  no  one 
form,  generally  fixed  and  agreed  upon  (to 
omit  other  arguments  that  persuade  it),  is 
hence  probable,  for  that  the  most  learned 
and  generally  knowing  persons  of  those 
times,  when  in  their  apologies  against 
disbelievers  for  Christianity,  or  in  their 
assertions  of  its  genuine  principles  and 
doctrines  against  misbelievers,  they  by  the 
nature  and  sequel  of  their  discourse  are 
engaged  to  sum  up  the  principal  doctrines 
of  our  religion,  they  do  not  yet  (as  reason 
did  require,  and  they  could  hardly  have 
avoided  doing,  had  there  been  any  such 
constantly  and  universally  settled  or  avowed 
form)  allege  any  such ;  but  rather  from 
their  own  observation  of  the  common  sense 
agreed  upon,  and  in  their  own  expression, 
set  down  those  main  doctrines  wherein 
the  chief  churches  did  consent;  as  may  be 
seen  by  divers  of  them,  especially  by  Ter- 
tullian  (the  oldest  of  the  Latins),  if  we 

*  His  additur  indivuibilem  ct  impcuribilem:  scien¬ 
dum  quod  duo  illi  sermones  in  ecclesia?  Romance  sym- 
bolo  non  habentur,  constat  autcm  apud  nos  additos 
hcereseos  causa  Sabellii,  &c.— fluff,  in  St/m. 


compare  several  places,  wherein  he  de¬ 
livers  the  rule  of  faith  (as  he  constantly 
calls  it,  that  is,  such  a  summary  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  by  which  the  truth  of  doc¬ 
trines  concerning  matters  therein  touched 
might  be  examined;®)  wherein,  I  say,  he 
delivers  such  rules  of  faith,  to  the  same 
purpose  in  sense,  but  in  language  some¬ 
what  different,  yet  never  referring  us  to 
any  standing  and  more  authentic  form. 
Among  these  forms,  that  which  now  passses 
under  the  title  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  (about 
which  we  discourse)  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  church,  and  that 
very  anciently  (as  to  the  chief  articles  there¬ 
of  ;  for  it  appears  that  in  process  of  time 
it  hath  been  somewhat  altered,  especially 
by  addition;)  and  because  it  had  been  used 
from  such  antiquity,  that  its  original  com¬ 
position  and  use  were  not  known,  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  derived  from  the  apostles, 
the  first  planters  of  that  church  (as  it  was 
then  usual  to  repute  all  immemorial  cus¬ 
toms  to  be  deduced  from  apostolical  tra¬ 
dition  ;)  or  possibly  because  the  Roman 
church  (as  in  common  belief  founded  by 
the  two  great  apostles  Peter  and  Paul) 
was  by  way  of  excellency  called  the  aposto¬ 
lical  church ;  and  the  succession  of  Roman 
bishops,  sales  apostolica  :  so  whatever  be¬ 
longed  to  that  church  obtained  the  same 
denomination ;  and  among  the  rest,  the 
Roman  symbol  might  for  that  reason  be 
called  symbolum  upostolicum ;  that  is,  syin- 
bolum  ecclesice  apostolicce.  For  that  it  was 
compiled  by  joint  advice,  or  by  particular 
contributions  of  all  the  apostles,  is  a  con¬ 
ceit  sustained  by  very  weak  grounds,  and 
assailed  by  very  strong  objections :  as,  that 
a  matter  of  so  illustrious  remarkableness, 
and  of  so  great  concernment,  should  be 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  apostolic  acts, 
nor  by  any  authentic  record  attested  (and 
indeed  had  it  been  so  testified,  it  must  have 
attained  canonical  authority  ;)  that  it  was 
not  received  by  all  churches ;  and  that 
those  which  used  the  substance  thereof, 
were  so  bold  therewith  as  to  alter  and 
enlarge  it,  are  considerations  ordinarily 
objected  thereto:  but  that  which  most  ef¬ 
fectually,  to  my  seeming,  doth  render  such 
original  thereof  altogether  uncertain  (and 
doth  amount  almost  to  a  demonstration 
against  it;  I  mean,  against  the  truth,  or, 
which  is  all  one  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
its  certainty  of  being  composed  by  the 
apostles),  is  that  which  I  before  intimated; 
viz.  that  the  most  ancient  (and  those  the 
most  inquisitive  and  best  seen  in  such  mat- 
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ters)  were  either  wholly  ignorant  that  such 
a  form,  pretending  the  apostles  for  its  au¬ 
thors,  was  extant,  or  did  not  accord  to  its 
pretence,  or  did  not  at  all  rely  upon  the 
authenticalness  thereof ;  otherwise  (as  I 
before  urged)  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
should  not  have  in  most  direct  and  express 
manner  alleged  it,  and  used  its  authority 
against  those  wild  heretics  who  impugned 
some  points  thereof.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  such  an  argument  (as  it  was 
more  obvious  than  not  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  so  it)  must  needs  carry  a  great  strength 
and  efficacy  with  it ;  and  would  have  much 
more  served  their  purpose,  for  convincing 
their  adversaries,  than  a  rule  (of  the  same 
sense  and  import)  collected  from  their 
own  observation,  and  composed  in  their 
own  expression;  and  that  argument,  which 
they  so  much  insist  upon,  drawn  from  the 
common  consent  of  the  apostolic  chur¬ 
ches,  could  not  have  been  more  strongly 
enforced  (nor  the  ground  thereof  more 
clearly  evidenced),  than  by  propounding 
the  attestation  of  this  form,  if  such  an  one 
there  had  been  commonly  received  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  :  and  if  they  were  ignorant  or 
uncertain  thereof,  after-times  could  not  be 
more  skilful  or  sure  in  the  point.  I  speak 
not  this  with  intent  to  derogate  from  the 
reputation  of  this  Creed,  or  to  invalidate 
that  authority  whereof  it  hath  so  long  time 
stood  possessed:  for,  as  for  the  parts  there¬ 
of,  which  were  undoubtedly  most  ancient, 
the  matter  of  them  is  so  manifestly  con¬ 
tained  in  the  scripture,  and,  supposing  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself,  they  are  so  cer¬ 
tain,  that  they  need  no  other  authority  to 
support  them,  than  what  Christianity  it¬ 
self  subsists  upon;  and,  for  other  points 
afterwards  added,  they  cannot,  by  virtue 
of  being  inserted  there,  pretend  to  apos¬ 
tolic  authority,  but  for  their  establishment 
must  insist  upon  some  other  base.  It  is, 
in  general,  sufficient  (that  which  we  ac¬ 
knowledge)  to  beget  a  competent  reverence 
thereto,  that  it  was  of  so  ancient  use  in 
the  principal,  and  for  long  time  (till  ambi¬ 
tion  and  avarice,  and  the  consequences  of 
general  confusion,  ignorance,  corruption, 
overspreading  the  earth,  did  soil  it)  the 
fairest,  perhaps,  and  most  sober  church  in 
the  world ;  that  it  was,  I  say,  in  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  place,  so  near  the  apostles’  time, 
made  and  used  (and  might  thence  seem 
probably  to  derive  from  some  of  them), 
may  conciliate  much  respect  thereto :  but 
yet  since  it  is  not  thoroughly  certain  that 
it  was  composed  by  any  of  them,  nor  hath 
obtained  the  same  authority  with  their  un¬ 
doubted  writings,  whatever  is  therein  con¬ 


tained  must  be  explained  according  to  and 
be  proved  by  them ;  and  cannot  otherwise 
constrain  our  faith;  and  indeed  divers  au¬ 
thors  of  great  credit  acknowledge  it  to  be 
collected  out  of  the  scriptures :  Ilia  verba 
(saith  Augustin)  qua  uudivistis  (speaking 
of  this  Creed)  per  smpturas  sparsa  sunt , 
et  hide  collecta ,  et  ad  unum  redacta.  And 
another  ancient  writer :  De  sacris  omnino 
voluminibus  qua  sunt  credenda  sumamus  ; 
de  quorum  f ante  symboli  ipsius  series  deri- 
vata  consistit.b  Its  authority  therefore  will 
at  the  second  hand  prove  apostolical,  its 
matter  being  drawn  from  the  fountains  of 
apostolical  scripture.  But  so  much  shall 
suffice,  for  preface,  concerning  the  title 
and  other  extrinsecal  adjuncts  of  the  Creed. 
As  for  the  subject  itself,  it  is  a  short  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christian  doctrine ;  comprising  the 
chief  principles  of  Christianity,  as  distinct 
from  all  other  religions,  in  a  form  (or  man¬ 
ner  of  speech)  suited  for  every  singular 
person,  thereby  to  declare  his  consent  to 
that  religion;  which  to  do,  as  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  befitting  at  baptism  (when  the  person 
is  solemnly  admitted  to  the  participation 
of  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  should  therefore  reasonably  be 
required  to  profess  that  he  believes  the 
truth  thereof,  and  willingly  undertakes  to 
perform  the  conditions  and  duties  be¬ 
longing  thereto),  so  it  cannot  but  be  very 
convenient  and  useful  at  other  times,  and 
deserves  to  be  a  constant  part  of  God’s  ser¬ 
vice  ;  as  both  much  tending  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  conducing  to  private  and 
public  edification :  we  thereby  glorify  God, 
frequently  confessing  his  truth  (the  chief 
and  highest  points  of  his  heavenly  truth, 
by  his  goodness  revealed  unto  us ;)  we  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  of  our  duties  and  engage¬ 
ments  to  God ;  we  satisfy  the  church  of  our 
perseverance,  and  encourage  our  brethren 
to  persist  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

As  for  the  interpretation  thereof,  I  shall 
not  otherwise  determine  or  limit  its  sense, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  declare  what  is 
true  in  itself,  and  agreeable  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words,  wherein  each  article  is 
expressed ;  proving  tliat  such  truth  by  any 
kind  of  suitable  arguments  that  offer  them¬ 
selves  ;  such  as  either  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  or  plain  testimony  of  holy  scripture, 
or  general  consent  and  tradition  of  the 
ancient  churches,  founded  by  the  apostles, 
do  .afford.  Proving,  I  say;  for  the  Creed 
itself  (as  we  before  discoursed),  not  being 
endued  with  highest  authority  to  enforce 
its  doctrine,  it  must  be  confirmed  by  such 
other  grounds  as  may  be  proved  more  im- 
h  Paschaslua  do  SpJr.  Sanct.  cap.  ]. 
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mediately  valid,  and  efficacious  to  convince 
or  produce  faith  in  men’s  minds.  For  faith 
itself  is  not  an  arbitrary  act,  nor  an  effect 
of  blind  necessity  (we  cannot  believe  what 
we  please,  nor  can  be  compelled  to  believe 
any  thing;)  it  is  a  result  of  judgment  and 
choice,  grounded  upon  reason  of  some  kind, 
after  deliberation  and  debate  concerning 
the  matter.  But  more  distinctly,  what  the 
faith  we  profess  to  have  is,  I  will  imme¬ 
diately  inquire ;  addressing  myself  to  the 
exposition  of  the  first  word,  I  believe ,  or 
J  believe  in.  Before  we  proceed,  we  must 
remove  a  rub,  which  criticising  upon  the 
phrase  hath  put  in  our  way.  They  give  us 
a  distinction  between,  to  believe  a  thing ,  to 
believe  a  person ,  and  to  believe  upon  a  thing 
or  person:  for  example,  taking  God  for  the 
object,  there  is,  they  say,  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  credere  Deum,  credere  Deo ,  and  cre¬ 
dere  in  Deum.  Credere  Deum  doth  import 
simply  to  believe  God  to  be ;  credere  Deo , 
is  to  believe  God’s  word  or  promise  (to  es¬ 
teem  him  veracious ;)  credere  in  Deum ,  is 
to  have  a  confidence  in  God,  as  able  and 
willing  to  do  us  good  (to  rely  upon  his 
mercy  and  favour  ;  to  hope  for  help,  com¬ 
fort,  or  reward  from  him:  the  which,  after 
St.  Augustine,  the  schoolmen  account  an 
act  of  charity  or  love  toward  God,  as  may 
be  seen  in  that  late  excellent  exposition  of 
the  Creed ;)  and  in  this  last  sense  would  some 
understand  the  faith  here  professed,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  phrase,  I  believe  in :  but  I 
briefly  answer,  that  this  phrase  being  de¬ 
rived  immediately  from  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Greek  therein 
imitating  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  we 
must  interpret  the  meaning  thereof  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  use  there,  as  that  may  best  agree 
w  ith  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  design 
of  the  Creed  here.  Now  in  the  said  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  TimCtit  t is  (or  mmuut  tv,  or 
•rurrxvu*  »<ri,  which  import  the  same),  and 
3  VON!!  (heemin  be),  are  used  to  signify 
all  kinds  of  faith,  and  are  promiscuously 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  objects:  it  is  required 
to  believe  not  only  in  God  and  Christ,  but 
in  men  also;  in  Moses,  in  the  prophets;  as 
likewise  in  the  works  of  God ;  in  God’s 
commandments  ;  in  the  gospel.1  Whence 
in  general  it  appears,  that  to  believe  in, 
hath  not  necessarily  or  constantly  such  a 
determinate  sense  as  the  fore-mentioned 
distinguishers  pretend,  but  is  capable  of 
various  meanings,  as  the  different  matters 
to  which  it  is  applied  do  require :  to  believe 
in  Moses  (for  example),  was  not  to  confide 
in  Ids  power  or  goodness,  but  to  believe 

•  Esod  xiv.  31  ;  xix.  9;  2  Chroa  xx.  20:  Psal- 
lxxviii.  32 ;  cxix.  66;  Mark  i.  15. 


him  God’s  prophet,  and  that  his  words  were 
true;  to  believe  in  God’s  works,  was  to 
believe  they  came  from  God’s  power,  and 
signified  his  providence  over  them ;  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  commands  of  God,  and  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  was  to  take  them  for  rules 
of  life,  and  to  expect  due  reward  according 
to  the  promises  or  threatenings  in  them 
respectively  pronounced  to  obedience  or 
disobedience:  in  a  word,  we  may  observe 
(and  there  be  instances  innumerable  to 
confirm  the  observation),  that,  in  the  New 
Testament,  wmuat  tis  Xokttov,  sis  Ku.im, 

S is  OtOfJ.lt  K Uglov,  and  XiTTlUilt  TV  XoiTToi, 

to. /  oto/tuTi  Kvgiou,  do  indifferently  bear 
the  same  sense,  both  signifying  no  more 
than  being  persuaded  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  such  as  he  declared 
himself,  and  the  apostles  preached  him  to 
be.  Since,  therefore,  the  phrase  in  itself 
may  admit  various  senses,  we  may  (with 
most  reason  and  probability)  take  it  here 
according  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Creed ;  which  is  to  be  a  short  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  such  verities  which  we  profess  our 
assent  unto:  it  hath,  I  say,  been  always 
taken  (not  directly  for  an  exercise  of  our 
charity,  or  patience,  or  hope  in  God,  or 
any  other  kind  of  devotion,  but  simply)  for 
a  confession  of  Christian  principles  and 
verities;  and  accordingly  when  Isay,  1  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  Almighty ,  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth;  it  is  most  proper  so  to  under¬ 
stand  my  meaning,  as  if  I  had  said,  I  believe 
there  is  one  God ;  that  he  is  A  linighty ;  that 
he  is  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  so  of 
the  rest:  to  confirm  which  interpretation, 
I  shall  only  add,  that  anciently  *irnvu*  tis 
was  commonly  applied  to  the  church,  to 
the  resurrection,  to  repentance,  and  re¬ 
mission  of  sins:  many  examples  might  be 
produced  to  that  purpose;  I  shall  only 
mention  those  words  of  Jerome:  Solenne 
est  in  lavacro  post  Trinit atis  confessionem 
interrogare ,  Credis  in  sanctam  ecclesiam  1 1 
Which  expression, according  to  the  school¬ 
men's  interpretation  of  believing  in,  were 
not  allowable. 

So  much  for  the  general  notion  of  be¬ 
lief  ;  it  is  some  kind  of  assent  to  the  truths 
propounded  in  the  Creed:  but  what  kind 
particularly  it  is,  that  we  may  more  clearly 
judge,  we  shall  observe,  that  belief  hath 
two  acceptions  most  considerable;  one, 
more  general  and  popular ;  the  other,  more 
restrained  and  artificial:  in  its  greatest  la¬ 
titude,  and  according  to  most  common  use 
(as  also  according  to  its  origination,  from 
ortxuTTai,  by  which  it  should  import  the 
effect  of  persuasion),  thus,  1  say,  it  signi- 
J  Ilieron.  contra  Lucil'. 
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ties  generally,  being  well  persuaded,  or 
yielding  a  strong  assent  unto  the  truth  of 
any  proposition ;  fi  np<iioa.  vwiXy-^is  (so  we 
have  it  defined,  agreeably  to  common  use, 
in  Aristotle’s  Topics; k)  that  is,  a  vehement 
or  strong  opinion  about  a  thing :  and  so  it 
involves  no  formal  respect  to  any  particular 
kind  of  means  or  arguments  productive  of 
it;  but  may  be  begot  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever.  So  we  are  said  to  believe  what  our 
sense  represents,  what  good  reason  infers, 
what  credible  authority  confirms  unto  us.* 
Whence  in  rhetoric  all  sorts  of  probation 
(from  what  topic  soever  of  reason  deduced, 
upon  whatever  attestation  grounded)  are 
called  ‘x-irrus,  by  a  metonymy,  because  they 
are  apt  to  beget  a  persuasion  concerning 
the  cause  maintained,  its  being  good  or 
bad,  true  or  false.  But  according  to  a 
more  restrained  and  artificial  acception 
(artificial  I  call  it,  because  it  is  peculiar  to 
men  of  art,  and  invented  by  the  school,  to 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  such  assent 
or  persuasion  into  several  kinds,  whereof 
they  make  belief  in  one  kind  distinct  from 
those  others  which  are  grounded  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  or  apparence  to  sense ;  or  upon 
rational  inference,  according  to  which  ac¬ 
ception),  belief  doth  precisely  denote  that 
kind  of  assent  which  is  grounded  merely 
upon  the  authority  (the  dictate  or  testi¬ 
mony)  of  some  person  asserting,  relating, 
or  attesting  to  the  truth  of  any  matter 
propounded:  the  authority,  I  say,  of  some 
person ;  which  implies  two  things :  1 .  That 
such  a  person  hath,  de  facto ,  asserted  or 
attested  the  matter;  2.  That  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  be  such  that  his  affirmation  should  in 
reason  have  an  influence  upon  our  minds, 
and  incline  them  to  consent ;  for  that  he 
is  both  able  to  inform  us  l’ightly,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  it ;  is  so  w  ise,  that  he  doth  know ; 
and  so  just,  that  he  will  speak  according 
to  his  knowledge,  and  no  otherwise.  And 
this  authority  (vvhich  by  reason  of  the 
author’s  qualities  mentioned  is  called  cre¬ 
dible;  that  is  such,  as  in  some  measure 
is  apt  in  a  well-disposed  understanding  to 
beget  such  an  assent  to  the  truth  of  what 
is  deposed)  is  one  kind  of  argument  (dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  which  are  drawn  from 
experience,  or  from  principles  of  reason, 
before  known  or  admitted  by  us)  whereby 
persuasion  concerning  the  truth  of  any 
proposition  (concerning  either  matter  of 
fact,  or  any  doctrine)  is  produced  in  our 
minds:  and  according  to  the  degrees  of 
our  assurance,  either  concerning  the  fact, 
that  the  author  doth  indeed  assert  the  mat- 

•  So  Acts  xvii.  31,— fanr. 

k  Top.  iv.  5. 


ter;  or  concerning  the  person’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  (rendering  his  authority  credible), 
are  the  degrees  of  our  belief  proportioned ; 
it  is  more  strong  and  intense,  or  weak  and 
remiss;  we  are  confident  or  doubtful  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter :  if  we  plainly  can  per¬ 
ceive  by  our  sense,  or  have  great  rational 
inducements  to  think,  that  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  proceeds  from  such  an  author;  and 
then  by  like  evidence  of  experience  or  rea¬ 
son  are  moved  to  think  him  not  liable  him¬ 
self  to  be  deceived,  nor  disposed  to  deceive 
us,  then  we  become  strongly  persuaded; 
believe  firmly,  in  proportion  to  the  validity 
of  the  said  grounds. 

It  is  now  to  be  determined  according  to 
which  of  these  two  acceptions  the  belief 
we  here  profess  is  to  be  understood :  and 
to  my  seeming,  we  should  adequately  mean, 
according  to  the  first,  the  more  general 
and  vulgar  notion :  that,  I  say,  we  profess 
to  be  persuaded  in  our  minds,  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  propositions  annexed,  not 
implying  our  persuasion  to  be  grounded 
upon  only  one  kind  of  reason,  that  drawn 
from  authority;  but  rather  involving  all 
reasons  proper  and  effectual  for  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  all  the  points  jointly,  or  of  each 
singly  taken.  In  this  notion  I  understand 
the  word,  for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  Upon  a  general  consideration;  be¬ 
cause  the  ancient  teachers  of  our  religion, 
both  as  being  themselves  men  not  seen  in 
subtility  of  specidation,  nor  versed  in  ni¬ 
ceties  of  speech  (used  by  men  of  art  and 
study),  and  as  designing  chiefly  to  instruct 
the  generality  of  men  (for  the  greatest  part 
being  simple  and  gross  in  conceit),  could 
not  or  would  not  use  words  otherwise  than 
according  to  their  most  common  and  fami¬ 
liar  acception.  They  did  not  employ  uvteu- 
rr'nri;  aoQiu;  xiyou;,  terms  devised  by  human 
wisdom  for  extreme  accuracy  and  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  but  expressed  them  conceptions  in 
the  most  vulgar  and  best  understood  lan¬ 
guage.1 

2.  Because  we  find  that,  de  facto ,  the 
word  TiTTivin  is  used  by  them  (in  scripture, 
I  mean)  according  to  this  general  notion ; 
that  is,  so  as  to  signify  indifferently  all 
kind  of  persuasion,  having  regard  to  the 
particular  ground  thereof.  Thomas  would 
not  believe  that  our  Saviour  was  risen, 
except  he  discerned  visible  marks,  distin¬ 
guishing  his  person  from  others:  he  did 
so,  and  then  believes:  whereupon  our  Sa¬ 
viour  saith,  Thou  believest ,  because  thou 
hast  seen:  blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen ,  and  yet  have  believed  :m  we  see  that 

1  1  Cor.  ii.  4  ;  neofir/xitot  /xiQoi,  2  Pet.  i.  1G. 

,n  John  xx.  21). 
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faith  may  be  grounded  upon  sense.  And, 
If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father  (saith 
our  Saviour)  believe  me  not:  but  if  I  do, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works 
Our  Saviour  requires  them  not  to  rely 
upon  his  bare  testimony  concerning  him¬ 
self,  but  to  consider  rationally  the  quality 
of  his  works ;  and  upon  that  to  ground 
their  faith :  which  kind  of  persuasion  seems 
grounded  rather  upon  principles  of  reason, 
than  any  authority.  The  devils,  St.  James 
tells  us,  do  believe  there  is  one  God:°  how 
so  ?  because  they  know  it  by  experience, 
rather  than  upon  any  relation  or  testimony 
given  to  them.  And  you  know,  He  that 
comes  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is ; p  that 
is,  must  be  persuaded  of  God's  existence, 
by  arguments  proper  to  enforce  such  as¬ 
sent.  For  I  argue  further, 

3.  That  the  belief  of  the  first  and  main 
article  of  this  Creed,  that  there  is  a  God, 
cannot  be  grounded  only  upon  authority ; 
human  authority  cannot  alone  suffice  to 
prove  so  great  a  point ;  and  divine  authority 
doth  presuppose  it :  for  how  can  we  believe 
that  God  doth  this  or  that ;  that  he  hath 
revealed  his  mind  to  us ;  that  he  teaches 
us  so  or  so,  before  we  believe  that  he  is? 
The  belief  of  the  subject  must  precede  the 
belief  of  any  attribute  or  action  belonging 
to  it :  the  belief,  therefore,  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence,  is  properly  grounded  upon  other  ar¬ 
guments,  beside  authority.  Yea,  further, 

4.  The  belief  of  other  main  points,  not 
expressed  indeed,  but  understood  and  sup¬ 
posed  as  the  foundation  of  our  believing 
all  the  other  articles  thereof,  doth  depend 
upon  more  than  bare  authority:  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  belief  of  God’s  veracity  (taken 
most  largely,  as  including  his  infallible 
wisdom,  and  his  perfect  sincerity  or  fide¬ 
lity  ;)  the  truth  of  God’s  having  actually 
revealed  his  mind  to  us  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  and  by  all  the  prophets  before 
(or  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself  in  gross, 
as  also  of  ancient  Judaism;)  the  truth  of 
the  holy  scriptures;  the  validity  of  general 
tradition  and  common  consent  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  instructed  by  the  apostles, 
so  far  as  they  may  conduce  to  the  proba¬ 
tion  of  any  of  these  articles:  these  things, 
I  say,  we  must  be  persuaded  of,  as  grounds 
of  our  believing  all  the  other  articles  not 
immediately  deducible  from  principles  of 
reason:  and  yet  none  of  these  points  can 
properly  be  grounded  upon  mere  authority: 
to  prove  God  is  veracious  because  he  saith 
so,  or  that  revelation  in  general  must  be 
trusted  from  particular  revelations,  are 
petitiones  principii,  most  inconclusive  and 

u  John  x.  37.  0  James  it  19.  11  Ueb.  xi.  G. 


ineffectual  discourses.  Spirits  are  to  be 
tried,  and  revelations  themselves  are  to  be 
examined,  before  we  can  upon  their  word 
believe  any  particular  doctrine  avouched 
by  them : q  this  must  be  performed  by  use 
of  our  senses  and  of  our  reasons:  and 
therefore  virtually  and  mediately  the  belief 
of  whatever  relies  upon  such  foundations 
doth  depend  upon  them,  and  not  upon  bare 
authority. 

5.  I  will  add,  lastly,  that  if  we  consider 
the  manner  how  the  faith  of  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  was  produced,  we  may  perhaps  also 
perceive  that  even  their  faith  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  founded  upon  authority,  but  relied  partly 
upon  principles  of  reason,  taking  in  the 
assistance  and  attestation  of  sense.  They 
that  beheld  the  sincerity  and  innocency  of 
our  Saviour’s  conversation ;  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  wisdom  and  majesty  of  his  discourses ; 
the  excellent  goodness  and  holiness  of  his 
doctrine ;  the  incomparably  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  power  discovered  in  his  miraculous 
works  (withal  comparing  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phecies  concerning  such  a  person  to  como 
with  the  characters  and  circumstances  of 
his  person  ;)  were  by  these  considerations 
persuaded,  not  merely  by  his  own  testi¬ 
mony,  that  our  Saviour  himself  did  not  so 
much  insist  upon,  but  rather  disclaimed  it, 
as  insufficient  to  beget  faith:  If  I  witness 
of  myself,  my  ivitness  is  not  true:’  (not 
true;  that  is,  not  credible:)  you  were  not 
obliged  to  accept  my  testimony  as  true,  if 
it  were  not  also  accompanied  with  other 
convincing  reasons.  It  was  by  such  a  syl¬ 
logism  as  this,  that  believers  did  then  argue 
themselves  into  faith  upon  our  Saviour: 
He  that  is  so  qualified  (doth  so  live,  so 
speak,  so  work;  so  admirably  in  himself, 
so  agreeably  to  prophecies  foregoing),  his 
pretences  cannot  reasonably  be  deemed 
false ;  it  is  just  that  we  assent  to  his  words : 
But  we  plainly  see  .and  experience  Jesus 
to  be  so  qualified  (so  to  live,  to  speak,  to 
do:)  Therefore  it  is  just  and  reasonable 
we  believe  him.  This  kind  of  discourse 
did  de  facto ,  and  of  right  it  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  faith  in  those,  who  came  under  the 
influence  of  it:  the  being  convinced  by  it 
was  the  virtue  of  faith,  showing  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  discretion  of  those  so  wrought 
upon ;  and  the  not  being  convinced  so,  was 
the  fault  for  which  unbelievers  were  liable 
to  just  condemnation:  If  I  hud  not  coma 
and  spake  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin : 
and,  If  I  had  not  done  the  works  among 
them,  which  never  any  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin:’  that  is,  If  my  doctrine 

q  1  John  iv.  1  ;  Matt.  vii.  15,  16. 
r  John  v.  31.  •  John  xv.  22, ‘21. 
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had  not  been  very  good,  and  my  discourse 
very  reasonable ;  if  my  works  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  abundance  of  divine  grace  and 
power  attending  them ;  had  not  both  my 
words  and  works  been  very  open  and  ma¬ 
nifest  to  them ;  they  had  been  excusable, 
as  having  no  reasons  cogent  enough  to 
persuade  them ;  but  now  they  deserve  to 
be  condemned  for  their  unreasonable  and 
perverse  incredulity.  And  give  me  leave, 
by  the  way,  to  observe,  that  by  the  like 
syllogism  it  is,  that  faith  may  (and  perhaps 
in  duty  should)  be  produced  even  in  us 
now:  the  major  proposition  is  altogether 
the  same:  A  person  so  qualified  is  cre¬ 
dible  ;  (this  is  a  propositition  of  perpetual 
truth,  evident  to  common  sense,  such  as 
by  all  men  of  reason  and  ingenuity  should 
be  admitted:  otherwise  no  message  from 
heaven  or  testimony  upon  earth  could  be 
received.)  The  minor,  Jesus  was  a  per¬ 
son  so  qualified,  was  indeed  evident  to  the 
senses  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed 
(to  such  as  were  not  blinded  with  evil  pre¬ 
judice,  and  wilfully  disposed  to  mistake  ;) 
and  will  now  appear  as  true  to  those  who 
shall  with  due  care  consider  the  reasons 
by  which  it  may  be  persuaded :  that  it  is 
attested  by  so  many,  and  in  all  respects  so 
credible  histories,  yet  extant  and  legible 
by  us;  confirmed  by  so  clear,  so  general, 
so  constant  a  tradition ;  maintained  by  so 
wonderful  circumstances  of  Providence  ;  in 
in  a  word,  that  it  is  evidenced  by  so  many 
and  so  illustrious  proofs,  that  no  matter 
of  fact  had  ever  the  like,  none  ever  could 
have  greater,  to  assure  it. 

Upon  these  and  such  like  premises  I 
embrace  the  more  plain  and  simple  notion 
of  the  word  belief;  meaning,  when  I  say  I 
believe ,  that  1  am  in  my  mind  fully  con¬ 
vinced  and  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
propositions  hereafter  expressed  (or  im¬ 
plied;)  not  excluding  any  objects  there 
contained  under  any  formality  (either  of 
being  apparent  to  sense,  or  demonstrable 
by  reason,  or  credible  by  any  sort  of  testi¬ 
mony),  nor  abstracting  from  any  kind  of 
reasons  persuasive  of  their  truth.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
world;  that  he  is  infallibly  wise,  and  per¬ 
fectly  veracious ;  that  he  hath  revealed  his 
mind  and  will  to  mankind;  as  well  for  that 
good  reason  dictates  these  things  unto  me, 
as  that  the  best  authorities  avow  them.  I 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ,  and  our 
Lord,  and  the  Son  of  God ,  because  the 
holy  scriptures  do  plainly  so  teach,  and 
apostolical  tradition  thereto  consents:  and 
in  like  manner  of  the  rest. 


[1  fceltebe  in  C.ob,  tf>e  jfatfirr  aimigf)tg, 
jHafter  of  iheabtn  anti  15artf).] 

What  the  phrase,  I  believe  in,  doth  most 
properly  here  import,  I  did  endeavour  (the 
last  time)  somewhat  to  explain  :*  I  would 
have  deduced  some  corollaries,  and  added 
some  considerations  preventive  of  mistake, 
and  further  explicative  of  that  matter,  if 
my  intention  hereafter  to  endeavour  greater 
brevity  did  permit  :f  but  for  that  cause  I 
proceed  to  the  objects  of  our  belief:  where¬ 
of  in  the  first  place,  as  is  meet,  and  in  the 
front,  God  is  placed;  the  belief  of  whose 
existence  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion, 
the  support  of  all  virtue,  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticle  in  all  the  creeds  of  all  the  world.  J 
He  that  comes  to  God  (whoever  applies 
himself  to  any  religious  performance)  must 
first  of  all  be  persuaded  that  God  is ;  as 
the  object  of  his  devotion,  and  the  re¬ 
warder  of  his  obedience.  For  the  expli¬ 
cation  of  which,  we  will  consider,  1.  What 
it  is  that  we  are  to  believe;  2.  Why  and 
upon  what  grounds  we  should  believe  it. 

F or  the  first :  That  in  the  world  there  are 
beings  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  much 
superior  to  us  in  knowledge  and  power, 
that  can  perform  works  above,  and  contrary 
to,  the  course  of  nature,  and  concerning 
themselves  sometime  to  do  so  for  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  mankind;  for  these  qualifications 
and  performances  deserving  extraordinary 
respect  from  us,  hath  been  a  constant  opi¬ 
nion  in  all  places  and  times :  to  which 
sort  of  beings  some  one  general  name  hath 
been  in  all  languages  assigned,  answering 
to  that  of  God  among  us.  Of  such  beings, 
that  there  is  one,  supreme  and  most  excel¬ 
lent,  incomparably  surpassing  in  all  those 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  power  and  good¬ 
ness  ;  from  whom  the  rest,  and  all  things 
beside,  have  derived  their  beings,  do  de¬ 
pend  upon,  are  sustained  and  governed 
by ;  the  author,  I  say,  of  all  being,  and  dis¬ 
penser  of  all  good;  to  whom  consequently 
supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  is 
due ;  ||  hath  been  also  the  general  sense  of  the 
most  ancient,  most  wise,  and  most  noble 
nations  among  men  ;  to  whom,  therefore, 
in  a  peculiar  and  eminent  manner  the  title 
of  God  (and  those  which  answer  thereto) 
is  appropriated :  so  that  when  the  word  is 
absolutely  put,  without  any  adjunct  of  limi- 

•  Primus  est  Deorum  cultus  Deos  credere — Sen. 

Ep.  95. 

f  Deum  colit  qui  novit. — Ibid. 

%  '  b.o*ac  xou  fiourt;  vQtffTuctt  xa>r,  r^0(  vlrtpuetr.  Plot. 

||  *  b i  rot  0£o»  iTvcti  ctibion  afttrren. —  Arist. 

Metaph.  xii.  7. 

Deus  sum  mum  magnum,  et  forma  ct  ration?,  et 
vl,  et  potentate,  &c. —  TeriuU .  advert.  Marc.  i.  3. 
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tation  or  diminution,  he  only  is  meant  and 
understood :  to  which  sometimes,  for  fuller 
declaration,  are  added  the  epithets  of  Op- 
timus ,  Maximus ,  Summus ,  JEternus.  Om¬ 
nipotent ,  Dominus ,  and  the  like ;  the  Best, 
the  Greatest,  the  Most  High,  the  Eternal, 
the  Almighty,  the  Sovereign  God.  Thus, 
according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
is  the  word  God  understood ;  the  notion 
thereof  including  especially  these  attributes 
and  perfections  of  nature ;  supreme  and 
incomprehensible  wisdom,  power,  good¬ 
ness,  being  the  fountain  and  author,  the 
upholder  and  governor  of  all  things :  and 
what  is  contracted  with,  or  is  consequent 
upon  these;  namely,  the  most  excellent 
manner  of  being  and  of  activity,  eternity, 
and  immortality,  independency  and  immu¬ 
tability,  immensity  and  omnipresence,  spi¬ 
rituality  and  indivisibility,  incessant  energy 
of  the  most  excellent  life,  intuitive  under¬ 
standing,  absolute  freedom  of  will,  perfect 
holiness  and  purity,  justice,  sincerity,  ve¬ 
racity;  as  also  complete  happiness  (self¬ 
enjoyment  and  self-sufficiency ;)  glorious 
majesty,  sovereign  right  of  dominion  ;  to 
which  highest  veneration  and  entire  obe¬ 
dience  is  due.  In  short,  whatever  our  mind 
can  conceive  of  good,  excellent,  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  that  in  the  most  transcendent 
degree  is,  by  the  consent  of  mankind,  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  notion  of  God,  absolutely 
taken,  or  in  the  last  sense  foreinentioned. 

Neither  doth  divine  revelation  commend 
any  other  notion  thereof  to  us ;  but  ex¬ 
plains,  amplifies,  and  confirms  this;  ex¬ 
pressing  more  clearly  and  distinctly  these 
attributes  and  perfections ;  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  being  exerted,  especially  to 
our  benefit ;  and  determining  our  duty  in 
relation  to  them. 

Now,  that  really  such  a  being  doth  exist 
(that  this  main  principle  of  religion  is  not 
a  mere  postulatum ,  or  precarious  suppo¬ 
sition,  which  we  must  be  beholden  to  any 
reasonable  man  for  to  grant  us)  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove  brietly  by  three  or  four 
arguments,  which  are  indeed  of  all  most 
obvious  and  suitable  to  every  capacity  (for 
they  be  not  grounded  upon  metaphysical 
subtlety,  nor  need  any  depth  of  speculation 
to  apprehend  them  ;  common  sense  and 
experience  will  suffice  to  discover  their 
force),  and  yet  of  all  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  they  seem  to  me  most  forcible.  The 
first  is  drawn  from  natural  effects  observ¬ 
able  by  every  man ;  a  second,  from  the 
common  opinions  and  practices  of  mankind 
from  all  antiquity;  a  third,  from  particular 
discoveries  of  such  a  divine  power  attested 
by  history;  a  fourth,  from  every  man’s 


particular  experience  concerning  a  divine 
Providence.  And, 

1.  I  say,  that  natural  effects  do  declare 
such  a  Being  incomprehensibly  wise,  power¬ 
ful,  and  good,  from  whence  this  visible  world 
did  proceed,  and  by  which  it  subsists  and 
is  conserved.  That  it  is  true,  which  the 
prophet.  Jeremiah  saith,  That  he  hath  made 
the  earth  by  his  power ,  hath  established  the 
world  by  his  uisdom,  and  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  discretion ,  Jer.  x.  12.  It  may 
be  assumed  for  a  principle,  which  common 
experience  suggests  to  us,  that  matter  of 
itself  doth  not  run  into  any  order,  &c.  if 
not  now,  then  not  yesterday,  nor  from  eter¬ 
nity  :  it  must  therefore  by  some  counsel  be 
digested.  There  is  not  indeed  any  kind  of 
natural  effect,  which  either  singly  taken, 
or  as  it  stands  related  to  the  public,  may 
not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  contain  some 
argument  of  this  truth:  we  do  not  indeed 
discern  the  use  and  tendency  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  effect ;  but  of  many,  they  are  so 
plain  and  palpable,  that  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  them  of  the  rest :  even  as  of  a  per¬ 
son  whom  we  do  plainly  perceive  frequently 
to  act  very  wisely,  at  other  times,  when  we 
cannot  discern  the  drift  of  his  proceeding, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  he  hath  some 
latent  reason,  some  reach  of  policy,  that 
we  are  not  aware  of:  or  as  in  an  engine 
consisting  of  many  parts  curiously  com¬ 
pacted  together,  whereof  we  do  perceive 
the  general  use,  and  apprehend  how  some 
parts  conduce  thereto,  we  have  reason,  al¬ 
though  we  either  do  not  see  them  all,  or 
cannot  comprehend  the  immediate  service¬ 
ableness  of  each,  to  think  they  all  are  some 
way  or  other  subservient  to  the  artist’s 
designs.  Such  an  agent  is  God,  such  an 
engine  is  this  visible  world :  we  can  often 
discover  evident  marks  of  God’s  wisdom  ; 
some  general  uses  of  the  world  are  very  dis¬ 
cernible,  and  how  that  many  parts  thereof 
do  contribute  to  them,  we  may  easily  ob¬ 
serve:  and  seeing  the  whole  is  compacted 
in  a  decent  and  constant  order,  we  have 
reason  to  deem  the  like  of  the  rest.  Our 
incapacity  to  discover  all  doth  not  argue 
defect,  but  excess  of  the  maker’s  wisdom ; 
not  too  little  in  itself,  but  too  great  per¬ 
fection  in  the  work,  in  respect  of  our  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  most  to  us  observable  piece  of 
the  universe  is  the  earth,  upon  which  we 
dwell ;  which  that  it  was  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  living  creatures,  that 
are  upon  it,  and  principally  of  man,  we 
cannot  be  ignorant  or  doubtful,  if  wc  be 
not  so  negligent  or  stupid  as  to  let  pass 
unobserved  those  innumerable  signs  and 
arguments  that  show  it :  if  we  look  upon 
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the  frame  of  the  animals  themselves,  what 
a  number  of  admirable  contrivances  in  each 
of  them  do  appear  for  the  sustenance,  for 
the  safety,  for  the  pleasure,  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation,  for  grace  and  ornament,  for  all 
imaginable  convenience,  suitable  to  the  kind 
and  station  of  each !  If  we  look  about  them, 
what  variety  and  abundance  of  convenient 
provisions  offer  themselves  even  to  a  care¬ 
less  view',  answerable  to  all  their  needs  and 
all  their  desires!  Wholesome  and  pleasant 
food,  to  maintain  their  life,  yea,  to  gratify 
all  their  senses;  fit  shelter  from  offence, 
and  safe  refuge  from  dangers :  all  these 
things  provided  in  sufficient  plenty,  and 
commodiously  disposed,  for  such  a  vast 
number  of  creatures ;  not  the  least,  most 
silly,  weak,  or  contemptible  creature,  but 
we  may  see  some  care  hath  been  had  for 
its  nourishment  and  comfort:  what  won¬ 
derful  instincts  are  they  endued  with,  for 
procuring  and  distinguishing  of  their  food, 
for  guarding  themselves  and  their  young 
from  danger !  But  for  man  especially  a  most 
liberal  provision  hath  been  made,  to  supply 
all  his  needs ;  to  please  all  his  appetites ; 
to  exercise,  with  profit  and  satisfaction,  all 
his  faculties ;  to  content  (I  might  say)  his 
utmost  curiosity :  *  all  things  about  him  do 
minister  (or  may  do  so,  if  he  will  use  the 
natural  powers  and  instruments  given  him) 
to  his  preservation,  ease,  and  delight.  The 
bowels  of  the  earth  yield  him  treasures  of 
metals  and  minerals ;  quarries  of  stone  and 
coal,  serviceable  to  him  for  various  uses.f  ; 
The  vilest  and  commonest  stones  he  tread- 
eth  upon  are  not  unprofitable.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  what  variety  of  delicate 
fruits,  herbs,  and  grains,  doth’ it  afford,  to 
nourish  our  bodies,  and  cheer  our  spirits, 
and  please  our  tastes,  and  remedy  our  dis¬ 
eases!  how  many  fragrant  flowers,  most 
beautiful  and  goodly  in  colour  and  shape, 
for  the  comfort  of  our  smell  and  delight  of 
our  eyes!  Neither  can  our  ears  complain, 
since  every  wood  hath  a  choir  of  natural 
musicians,  to  entertain  them  with  their 
sprightful  melody !  Every  wood,  did  I  say  ? 
yes  too,  the  woods,  adorned  with  stately 
trees,  yield  pleasant  spectacles  to  our  sight, 
shelter  from  offences  of  weather  and  sun, 
fuel  for  our  fires,  materials  for  our  build¬ 
ings  (our  houses  and  shipping),  and  other 
needful  utensils.  Even  the  barren  moun¬ 
tains  send  us  down  fresh  streams  of  water, 
so  necessary  for  the  support  of  our  lives’ 
so  profitable  for  the  fructification  of  our 


•  Neque  enim  necessitatihus  tantummodo  nostr 
provision  cat,  iivino  in  delidu  amainur.  —  Sen.  e 
lifw*}.  iv.  5;  ptrfc  locum  optimum. 

t  lit  umnis  rcruni  naturte  para  tributuro  aliqno 
nobis  conferret.— Ibid.  1 


grounds,  so  commodious  for  conveyance 
and  maintaining  of  intercourse  amon°-  use 
Even  the  wide  seas  themselves  serve  us 
many  ways :  they'  are  commodious  for  our 
traffick  and  commerce :  they  supply  the 
bottles  of  heaven  with  water  to  refresh  the 
earth :  they  are  inexhaustible  cisterns,  from 
whence  our  springs  and  rivers  are  derived : 
they  yield  stores  of  good  fish,  and  other 
conveniences  of  life.  The  very  rude  and 
disorderly  winds  do  us  no  little  service,  in 
brushing  and  cleansing  the  air  for  our 
health ;  in  driving  forward  our  ships ;  in 
scattering  and  spreading  about  the  clouds, 
those  clouds  which  drop  fatness  upon  our 
grounds.1  As  for  our  subjects  the  animals, 
it  is  not  possible  to  reckon  the  manifold 
utilities  we  receive  from  them :  how  many 
ways  they  supply  our  needs,  with  pleasant 
food  and  convenient  clothing;  how  they 
ease  our  labour ;  and  how  they  promote 
even  our  sport  and  recreation.  And  are 
we  not,  not  only  very  stupid,  but  very  un¬ 
grateful,  if  we  do  not  discern  abundance 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  contrivance 
and  ordering  of  all  these  things,  so  as  thus 
to  conspire  for  our  good  ?  Is  it  not  rea¬ 
sonable  that  we  devoutly  cry  out  with  the 
Psalmist,  O  Lord ,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all: 
the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches:  so  is  the  wide 
and  great  seaf  &c.  To  say  this  grace  with 
him,  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee;  and 
thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season : 
thou  openest  thine  hand ,  and  satisfiest  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing:'  e specially  to 
say  further,  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
art  so  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man , 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?  Thou  hast  made  him 
to  have  dominion  over  the  ivorks  of  thy  hands; 
thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.'' 

Can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense, 
imagine  that  such  a  body  as  any  of  us  doth 
bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fit¬ 
ted  to  so  many  purposes  of  action,  fur¬ 
nished  with  so  many  goodly  and  proper 
organs;  that  eye,  by  which  we  reach  the 
stars,  and  in  a  moment  have,  as  it  were, 
all  the  world  present  to  us;  that  ear,  by 
which  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  sound,  are  sensible  of  so  various 
harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  our  minds 
the  words  and  thoughts  each  of  other;  that 
tongue,  by  which  we  so  readily  imitate  those 
vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  which 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease 
and  advantage;  that  hand,  by  which  we 
perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and 
which  serves  instead  of  a  thousand  in- 


1  Tsui,  lx v, 

“  I’sal.  civ.  24. 


'  Psal.  cxlv.  15,  16. 
"  l’aal.  ftlL  4,  6. 
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struments  and  weapons  unto  us  ;  to  omit 
those  inward  springs  of  motion,  life,  sense, 
imagination,  memory,  passion,  with  so 
stupendous  curiosity  contrived :  can  any 
reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so 
rare  a  piece,  consisting  of  such  parts,  un- 
expressibly  various,  unconceivably  curious, 
the  want  of  any  of  which  would  discompose 
or  destroy  us;  subservient  to  such  excel¬ 
lent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing 
all  the  works  of  the  most  exquisite  art  that 
we  could  ever  observe  or  conceive,  be  the 
product  of  blind  chance ;  arise  from  for¬ 
tuitous  jumblings  of  matter ;  be  effected 
without  exceeding  great  wisdom,  without 
most  deep  counsel  and  design?  Might  not 
the  most  excellent  pieces  of  human  artifice, 
the  fairest  structures,  the  finest  pictures, 
the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are 
wont  so  much  to  admire  and  praise,  much 
more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any  skill 
or  contrivance?*  If  we  cannot  allow  these 
rude  and  gross  imitations  of  nature  to  come 
of  themselves,  but  will  presently,  so  soon 
as  we  see  them,  acknowledge  them  the 
products  of  art,  though  we  know  not  the 
artist,  nor  did  see  him  work;  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  that  we  believe  the 
works  of  nature,  so  much  more  fine  and 
accurate,  to  proceed  from  the  like  cause, 
though  invisible  to  us,  and  performing  its 
workmanship  by  a  secret  hand?f  I  am  sure 
the  most  diligent  contemplators  of  nature, 
and  those  of  the  most  incredulous  temper, 
and  freest  from  any  prejudice  favourable  to 
religion,  have  not  been  able  to  deny,  that 
abundance  of  counsel  and  wisdom  discovers 
itself  in  the  works  of  nature :  Aristotle 
(whom  no  man  surely  takes  for  supersti¬ 
tious  or  partial  to  the  interests  of  religion) 
hath  a  whole  chapter  in  his  Physics  to  prove 
that  nature  works  with  design  and  for  an 
end :  *  and  otherwhere  he  affirms,  » 

Vvi xx  rut  v a>ra  toio7,  Nature  doeth  all  things 
for  some  end  :T  yea  further,  M5xx»v  J  non 

To  01 J  1*0*0,  Ktt'l  TO  Kook'o*  i»  TOIf  tHi  fumus  !»- 

yotf,  yj  iv  to7(  T*t  Tending  to  an  end, 

and  endeavouring  what  is  best,  is  more 
observable  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in 
those  of  art.  This  he  speaketh  in  his  books 
De  Partibus  Animaliurn,  the  consideration 
of  which  extorteth  this  confession  from 
him :  and  if  nature  works  so  much  for  an 

•  Archlmedem  arbitrantur  plus  valuisse  in  imitan- 
dis  pphspr®  converelonibuB,  quoin  naturam  in  elh- 
ciendis,  &c.  p.  8G. 

t  .Si  ergo  mcliora  sunt  ea,  quae  natura,  quam  ilia 
qua?  arte  perfecta  sunt  nec  ars  eilicit  quicquain  sine 
rationc,  ne  natura  quidem  rationis  expersest  habenda. 

Cir  tie  Nat.  J).  ii.  p.  8G. - Quod  si  inundum  efneere 

potest  concursus  atomorum,  cur  porticuin,  cur  tcni- 
plum,  cur  doniuni,  cur  urbom  non  potest,  quae  sunt 
minus  operosa,  et  inulto  quidem  laciliora? — 10.  8^. 

*  2  Pbys.  c.  3.  y  Dc  Part.  Aniin. 
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end,  there  must  be  an  understanding  that 
intends  it,  and  orders  fit  means  for  attain¬ 
ing  it.  Galen  is  observed  in  some  places 
of  his  writings  to  speak  somewhat  irreli¬ 
giously,  yet  in  his  books  De  Usu  Partium 
he  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  wisdom  that 
shines  forth  in  the  structure  of  our  bodies., 
breaking  forth  sometimes  into  hymns  of 
praise  and  thankfulness  to  him  that  made 
it. J  The  like  expressions  hath  Cardan, 
such  another  not  over-devout  philosopher ; 
and  even  our  own  countryman  Mr  Hobbes, 
how  little  a  friend  he  otherwise  seems  to 
religion,  and  how  ready  soever  to  deride 
those  that  by  reason  endeavour  to  prove 
there  is  a  God ,  yet  being  overcome  by  the 
evidence  of  the  thing,  hath  somewhere  let 
fall  these  words :  Itaque  (saith  he)  ad.  sensus 
procedo :  satis  habens  si  hujusmodi  res  atti- 
gero  tantum ,  pi  cuius  autem  tractandas  aliis 
reliquero,  qui  si  machinas  omnes  turn  gene- 
rationis  turn  nutritionis  satis  perspexerint , 
nec  tamen  eas  a  inente  aliqua  conditas ,  or- 
dinatasque  ad  sna  quasque  officia  viderint , 
ipsi  profecto  sine  inente  esse  censendi  sunt.1 

Neither  doth  the  force  of  this  argument 
subsist  here,  but,  as  we  intimated,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  relation  of  outward  things 
to  our  needs,  appetites,  and  capacities,  doth 
mightily  confirm  it:  if  we  had  organs  of 
nutrition,  and  nothing  to  feed  them;  senses, 
and  nothing  to  prove  or  please  them ;  hands 
and  feet,  without  means  or  cause  to  use 
them,  we  might  have  some  reason  to  think 
these  things  made  causelessly  and  vainly: 
but  it  is,  we  see,  altogether  otherwise ;  all 
things  are  accommodated  for  us,  so  that  we 
could  not  wish  or  conceive  better:  which 
to  them  who  will  not  perversely  dote,  can¬ 
not  but  argue,  not  a  wisdom  only,  but  an 
exceeding  benignity,  careful  and  tender  ot 
our  good. || 

Thus  much  the  most  common  and  ob¬ 
vious  effects  of  nature  here  below,  within 
us  and  about  us,  do  signify  to  us :  thus,  as. 
St.  Paul  preached,  God  hath  not  left  himself 
unattested ,  doing  good,  sending  us  from 
heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling 

$  'H  Qvffic  ctvJlv  ccXoyojf,  fjutrv,v  crotu.  Do  Coolo, 
ii.  11.  OiSiv  t wv  xot\uv  I M  xcti  a>{  tTv%t  yivlrxi, 
uXXec  u-t toc  nvof  byuiovfyoCtnie. — Plut.  do  Placl- 

i is  1».  i.  G. - Cujus  (natura*)  solertiam  nulla  ars, 

nulla  manus,  nemo  opifex  consequi  possit  iinitimdo. 
—  Cic .  de  N.  I).  p.  83. 

||  Quis  hunc  boinincm  dixerit,  qui  cum  tam  eertos 
cadi  inotus,  tarn  rotos  astrorum  ordines,  tainquo  inter 
ho  connexa  et  apta  viderit,  neget  in  his  ullani  inosse 
rationem,  eaque  casu  fieri  dicat,  qiue  quanto  consilio 
gerantur,  nullo  consilio  assequi  possumus?  Cic.  ii. 
J)e  flat.  I).  p.  90.  _  Who  will  caff  him  a  imn,  tec.— 
i)  Qu<ti(  ccii  troiU  TW9  ivbi^O'Uivatv  ro  fitXrttrrov'  Aurtyet^ 
Y,?ao(,  xcti  xoci  roc  Xoixct  ruv  currj^uv  r* jv  uroyuov 

Copotv  ivlxOivra,  oftoict  fAv  otvxriMu  ro7(  ^ufc.xtnv,  itrot 
b\  roif  f/AyiOltri,  xcti  xxrct  rocrovf  xcti  xotrot  Xfowf  r§vt 
at’jTouf . — Plut.  do  Plac.  Phil.  i.  G. 

*  Dc  Hoinine,  cap.  1. 
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our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness :  *  nor 
do  the  heavens  less  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  his  handy-work :  f  he 
that  shall  consider  with  what  regularity  and 
what  constancy  those  vast  bodies  perform 
their  rapid  motions ;  what  pleasure,  com¬ 
fort,  and  advantage,  their  goodly  light  doth 
yield  us ;  how  necessary  and  profitable  to 
us  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  recourses  of 
seasons  are,  which  they  make ;  how  their 
influences  conduce  to  the  general  welfare 
and  preservation  of  things  even  here  below, 
cannot  but  wonder,  and  wondering  adore 
that  beneficent  wisdom  and  power  that  hath 
disposed  and  still  preserves  them  in  such 
order.  J  Could  they  without  a  wise  hand, 
by  a  casual  running  together  of  atoms,  or 
whatever  senseless  matter,  be  so  ordered, 
as  for  six  thousand  years  together  to  persist 
in  the  same  places,  and  retain  the  same 
periods  of  time,  in  their  motion,  without 
any  sensible  alteration  ?  He  that  can  think 
it,  may  think  any  thing,  and  it  were  in  vain 
to  endeavour  to  confute  him:  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  that  heathen  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  thus  speaks?  Esse  prcestantem 
aliquam,  ceternamque  naturam  et  earn  sus- 
piciendam ,  adorandamque  hominum  generic 
jmlcfiritudo  mundi ,  ordoque  rerum  coelesiium 
cogit  confiteri.  || 

But  this  argument  is  infinite  and  inex¬ 
haustible  ;  as  full  and  pregnant  as  is  the 
world  of  creatures ;  each  of  which  is  a  won¬ 
der,  and  proclaims  the  incomprehensible 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  its  Maker 
to  us :  we  cannot  without  stopping  our  eyes 
exclude  that  light  of  divine  glory,  which 
fills  and  illustrates  the  world  ;a  without 
stopping  our  ears,  we  cannot  but  hear  that 
universal  shout  (that  real  harmony  of  the 
spheres)  which  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth  consent  in  utterance  to  his  praise. 
Every  star  in  heaven,  every  beast  upon 
earth,  every  plant,  every  mineral,  yea  every 
stone  ;  some  in  a  language  very  loud  and 
express  proclaim,  others  in  a  more  still  and 
low  (yet  to  an  attentive  ear  sufficiently  au- 

*  oux  ictwrov  ijrx'.v. — Acts.  iv.  17. 

t  An  cum  machinatione  quadam  moveri  aliquid  vi- 
demus,  ut  spharam,  ut  foras,  ut  alia  perimilta,  non 
dubitauius  quin  ilia  opera  sint  rationis  ;  cum  autem 
impetum  cceli  admirabili  cum  celeritate  moveri,  ver- 
tique  videamus,  constantissime  conlicientem  vi’cissi- 
tudines  annirersarias  cum  summa  salute,  et  conser- 
vatione  rerum  omnium,  dubitamus  quin  ea  non  solum 
ratione  tiant,  sed  etiam  excellent!  quudam  divinauue 
ration e?— Cfc.  ii.  de  AT.  D.  90.  4 

t  Quid  potest  esse  tarn  apertum,  tamque  perspi- 
cuum,  cum  coelum  suspeximus,  coelestiaque  contem¬ 
pt”  sumus,  quam  aliquodessenumen  pia>stantissim* 
mentis,  quo  luce  regantur? — Cic.  ii.  de  ,V.  1),  p.  53, 

II  Cic.  ii.  de  Divin —  Quod  si  omnes  mundi  partes 
ita  constitute  sunt,  ut  neque  ad  usura  meliores  po- 
tuerint  esse,  neque  ad  speciem  pulcllriores,  Sec.  —  De 

iy.  D.  ii.  p.  85. - Kale*  iroittiXuxt  tixtoio;  a . _ 

t'-urip.  de  Mundo,  apud  Plut.  dc  i“lac  i.  6. 

*  t  ide  Tertull.  adv.  Ware.  i.  13. 
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dible  and  significant)  strain,  do  speak  those 
most  glorious  properties  of  God:  §  There 
is  no  speech  or  language ,  where  their  voice 
is  not  heard;  their  accent  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth ,  and  their  words  to  the  ends  of 
of  the  world ,  as  the  Psalmist  sings.  The 
TO  ywc-Tiv  Toi  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  the 
cognoscibility  of  God,  is  manifest  in  and  by 
them:b  and  the  invisible  thiugs  of  God, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  divinity,  are 
perceived  by  observing  the  makes  or  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  creatures  in  the  world; 
as  St.  Paul’s  words  may  be  rendered,  with 
which  I  conclude  this  argument. 

2dly,  That  there  is  a  God ,  is  proved  by 
the  general  consent  of  mankind  concern¬ 
ing  it;  by  that  testimonium ,  as  Lactantius 
speaks,  populorum  atque gentium  in  una  hac 
re  non  dissidentium ; c  that  unanimous  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  people  and  nations  not  disagree¬ 
ing  in  this  only  point.  If  the  authority  of 
some  particular  men,  agreeing  in  vote,  of 
one  city,  of  one  nation,  doth  pass  for  an 
argument,  and  shows  the  thing  probable, 
how  can  we  decline  or  contemn  the  com¬ 
mon  suffrage  of  mankind?  He  had  need 
have  a  very  clear  and  strong  reason  for  it, 
who  will  dare  to  dissent  from  all  the  world. 
Hear  Seneca  thus  discoursing:  Multum 
dare  solemus  preesumptioni  omnium  homi¬ 
num;  apud  nos  veritatis  argumentum  est , 
aliquid  omnibus  videri;  tanquam  Deos  esse 
sic  colligimus,  quod  omnibus  de  Diis  opinio 
insita  est ;  nec  ulla  gens  usquam  est  adeo 
extra  leges  moresque  projecta,  ut  non  aliquos 
Deos  credat :  Cum  de  animarum  cetemitate 
disserirnus,  non  leve  momentum  apud  nos 
habet  consensus  hominum ,  aut  timenlium  in¬ 
feros,  ciut  colentium .rt  That  is,  we  are  wont 
to  attribute  much  to  what  all  men  presume ; 
it  is  an  argument  with  us  of  truth,  that  any 
thing  seems  true  to  all :  as  that  there  be 
Gods,  we  hence  collect,  that  all  men  have 
implanted  in  them  an  opinion  concerning 
the  Gods ;  neither  is  there  any  nation  so 
destitute  of  law's  and  manners,  that  it  doth 
not  believe  there  be  some  Gods. 

In  like  manner  Cicero :  Ituque  inter  om¬ 
nes  omnium  gentium  sententia  constat;  om¬ 
nibus  enirn  innatum  est ,  et  in  animo  quasi 
insculptum ,  esse  Deos ;  quales  sitd  variutn 
est,  esse  nemo  negate  It  is  therefore  an 
opinion  manifest  among  all  men  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and,  as  it  were,  engraven  in  their 
minds,  that  there  be  Gods:  how  qualified 
they  are,  there  is  a  difference ;  that  they  are, 
none  denies.  ’ 

§  Quocunque  te  flexeris.ibi  ilium  videhis  occurren- 
temtibi,  he.— Sente.  Beni/,  iv.  8;  Psal.xix. 

,b  Roin.  i.  19.  •  tact.  i.  2.  d  Kpist.  117  • 

T'n’  !’  37 .  ,Ue  Juro  B'  “C  1\  ii.  20,  45! 

r  Du  Nat.  D.  11.  p.  57  ;  I  ide  p  53. 
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Even  Nelleius,  the  Epicurean,  in  his  dis¬ 
putation  against  creation  and  providence, 
yet  acknowledges  there  are  Gods,  being 
compelled,  as  he  saith,  by  this  argument: f 
Cum  enim  non  instituto  aliquo ,  out  more , 
aut  lege  sit  opinio  constituta ,  maneatque  ad 
unum  omnium  Jirma  consensio ,  intelligi  ne- 
cesse  est  esse  Deos ,  quoniam  insitas  eorum , 
vel  potius  innatas  cognitiones  habemus.  De 
quo  autem  omnium  natura  consent  it,  id  ve- 
rum  esse  necesse  est ;  esse  igitur  Deos  con- 
Jitendum  est ,  &c.e  For  since,  saith  he,  not 
by  any  institution  or  custom  or  law  this 
opinion  is  established,  and  among  all  (not 
excepting  one)  a  firm  consent  doth  abide, 
it  is  necessary  there  should  be  Gods ;  be¬ 
cause  we  have  implanted,  or  rather  inbred 
opinions  of  them.  Hut  about  whatever 
thing  all  men  naturally  agree,  that  must 
needs  be  true ;  therefore  we  must  confess 
there  be  Gods. 

Aristotle:  n arris  ya(>  avfgwToi  trig!  (lay 

l%ovffiv  'j-ro^rj^iVy  koci  oralvTls  Toy  ayooTuru  too 
0siy  totov  axohtboafft  koci  V.aofoctooi  x«i  wEXAtv!?.h 

That  is,  All  men  have  an  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  Gods,  and  all  men  (both  Barbarians 
and  Greeks)  do  assign  to  the  Divinity  the 
highest  place  in  the  world  (viz.  they  be¬ 
lieve  his  habitation  to  be  in  heaven.) 

The  author  of  the  book  De  Mundo 
(attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  dedicated  to 
Alexander  the  Great:)  ‘Af^uToi  ftiv  ouy  tis 

Xoyog  xeci  ‘rargiog  im,  rrobtriv  uvfyw'Toi;,  u;  ik 
0i-9 v  cretvrat  xtci  5/a  0£«y  ri(x7v  ruv'tmixtv.t 
There  is  then  indeed  a  certain  ancient 
saying,  and  familiar  to  all  men,  That  from 
God  all  things,  and  by  God  all  things  sub¬ 
sist  unto  us. 

1  allege  these  authorities,  selected  from 
many  others  producible  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  from  the  wisest  heathens  (that  is, 
from  witnesses  in  this  cause  most  impartial 
and  unsuspected),  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  argument,  but  to  evidence  the  matter 
of  fact  upon  which  it  is  grounded ;  to  whose 
testimony  all  histories  both  ancient  and 
modern  do  consent. 

Nor  doth  the  force  of  this  discourse  rely 
merely  upon  the  authority  of  mankind,  thus 
consenting  in  opinion  (though  that,  as  I 
said,  is  not  contemptible),  but  upon  a  much 
more  solid  foundation ;  and  that  is,  upon 
the  manner  of  this  opinion,  its  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  men,  and  propagated.  That  men 
shoidd  so  conspire  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
ceed  either  from  that  such  an  opinion  was 
put  into  them  by  nature  (by  way  of  natural 
motion  or  instinct,  as  the  first  most  evident 
principles  of  science,  and  the  most  power- 

I  Do  N.  D.  i.  p.  22. 

c  Vide  Tusc.  U.  i.  p.  299 


ful  instincts  (after  what  is  good)  are  sup¬ 
posed  innate),  at  least  a  very  near  disposi¬ 
tion  to  entertain  and  embrace  it ;  or  that 
some  very  manifest  and  prevalent  reason 
(obvious  to  all,  even  the  most  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous)  did  beget  this  agreement  in  them ; 
or  that  it  was  derived  from  some  common 
tradition,  some  one  common  fountain  of 
instruction  to  them.  Be  it  which  of  these 
ways  it  will,  that  this  opinion  became  so 
universally  instilled  into  men’s  minds,  the 
argument  carries  great  weight  and  validity. 
If  nature  either  plainly  forces  men,  or 
strongly  inclines  them  to  this  persuasion, 
it  is  a  vain  extravagancy  to  oppose  it ;  but 
if  it  came  (as  most  probably  to  my  seeming 
it  did)  from  primitive  tradition,  it  argues 
mankind  to  have  proceeded  from  one  stock, 
from  some  one  or  few  men  at  first  gathered 
together ;  of  whose  original  who  could  be 
more  credible  witnesses  than  themselves  ? 
If  they  did  testify  and  teach  their  posterity 
that  they  came  from  God,  why  should  we 
disbelieve  them?  especially  seeing,  whence 
else  should  they  come?  Who  should  form 
their  bodies,  who  should  infuse  their  rea¬ 
sons,  who  should  instil  this  very  notion  into 
them,  we  cannot  well  imagine:  of  them¬ 
selves  they  could  not  be  (what  such  thing 
as  a  man  did  we  ever  observe,  or  can  we 
conceive,  to  spring  up  of  itself?)  nor  is 
is  there  any  other  cause  here,  to  which 
(without  great  fondness)  we  can  attribute 
their  original.  It  is  true,  that  original  tra¬ 
dition  did  by  degrees  over  the  world  (by 
the  Devil’s  malice  and  man’s  infirmity  or 
wickedness)  degenerate  into  many  shapes 
of  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  J  but  so  was 
Judaism  depraved  by  the  Scribes;  and 
Christianity  itself  hath  been  much  debased 
by  a  long  course  of  bad  times ;  yet  who 
doubts  but  that  they  both  derived  from  one 
pure  instruction;  that  of  Moses,  and  this 
of  Christ  our  Lord  ?  It  is  very  observable 
what  Aristotle  hath  concerning  this  mat¬ 
ter,  being  spoken  with  so  much  judgment : k 
It  was  delivered  by  our  ancestors,  saith 
he,  and  the  ancients,  being  left  in  a  fabu¬ 
lous  dress  to  posterity,  that  these  are  Gods, 
and  that  a  Divinity  contains  all  nature : 
but  other  things  concerning  religion  were 
fictitiously  superinduced,  for  the  inveigling 
of  the  vulgar,  and  for  accommodation  of 
laws,  and  the  public  utility.  Hence  they 
speak  of  them  as  of  having  human  shape, 
or  being  like  to  other  animals,  and  other 
things  suitable  to  these,  and  agreeable  to 
what  is  spoken;  of  which  things,  if  we, 
making  a  separation,  take  only  what  was 

J  Vide  Plat.  Tim.  p.  1053. — ccbovetTOv  6tuv  itottertv  curt<r- 
t£?v,  &o.  k  Metaph  xii.  8. 
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first  delivered,  that  they  thought  the  Gods 
the  first  substances,  he  may  suppose  it  di¬ 
vinely  spoken;  seeing  it  is  probable,  every 
art  and  philosophy  being  invented  (as  things 
would  bear),  and  afterward  decayed,  that 
such  opinions  as  relics  should  be  preserved 
even  until  now.  The  opinion  of  our  fa¬ 
thers,  and  that  which  was  derived  from 
the  first  man,  is  therefore  only  thus  far 
manifest  unto  us.  So  Aristotle  expressly. 

To  confirm  which  discourse  (and  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  objections  against  it),  we  may 
consider,  that  (however  perhaps  among 
some  very  barbarous  nations  this  tradition 
may  have  been  almost  worn  out  by  time 
and  men’s  stupid  negligence)  yet  the  most 
ancient  histories  (that  of  Moses  especially, 
the  far  most  ancient  of  all,  and  in  this 
matter  to  no  man  incredible)  do  attest  that 
this  opinion  was  most  universal,  running 
in  a  most  strong  and  clear  current  among 
the  eastern  people,  the  Chaldeans,  Pheni- 
cians,  and  Egyptians;  who  that  they  were 
most  ancient  people,  from  whom  the  rest 
were  propagated,  the  multitude  of  people, 
the  antiquity  of  dominion,  the  use  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  rise  of  arts,  the  greater  progress 
in  all  kind  of  civil  culture  (all  which  things 
argue  longer  continuance  in  one  place  and 
state),  do  plainly  enough  show  ;  whose  con¬ 
sent  ,  therefore,  doth  involve  that  of  all  men 
beside,  and  confirms  this  general  opinion 
to  arise  from  the  clear  spring  of  our  first 
parents’  instruction.  I  might  add,  the  same 
manner  of  worshipping  God  (by  invocation, 
by  consulting  him  in  way  of  oracle,  by  con¬ 
secrating  temples  and  altars,  by  vows  and 
dedications,  by  sacrifices  and  oblations), 
which  likewise  men  did  anciently  agree  in, 
doth  also  argue  that  all  religion  did  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one  simple  original  institution, 
or  instruction  common  to  all  mankind. 
But  I  cannot  insist  upon  and  pursue  every 
particularity. 

A  third  argument  of  God’s  existence  is 
from  the  discoveries  of  a  divine  power  in 
works  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other 
cause,  visible  or  natural.  Such  are  the 
prediction  and  presignification  of  future 
events'  (especially  such  as  are  contingent, 
and  depend  upon  man’s  free  choice ;)  cu¬ 
ring  the  sick  of  great  chronical  distempers 
without  any  medicinal  applications,  resto¬ 
ring  limbs  to  persons  maimed,  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life  (a  thing 
which  Pliny  deems  impossible  to  God  him¬ 
self  :*)  these  and  such  like  things  all  men 

.  • - Ne  Deum  quldem  posse  omnia :  namque  nec 

sibi  potest  mortem  consciscere  quod  homini  dedit 
optimum  in  tantis  vit®  pamis;  nec  mortales  intern  i  - 
talc  donare,  aut  revocare  dcfunctos.—  I.ib.  ii.  c.  7. 

1  Vide  Cic.  de  Nat.  p.  54. 
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will  confess  do  surpass  the  power  of  any 
natural  agent  to  effect,  and  are  perform- 
able  only  by  a  cause  whose  power  exceeds 
our  comprehension.  Now  that  such  effects 
have  been  performed,  we  cannot  deny,  with¬ 
out  belying  the  most  credible  records  of 
history  that  are  extant ;  without  accusing 
all  ages,  not  only  of  extreme  folly  and  weak 
credulity,  but  of  notorious  forgery  and  im¬ 
posture  ;  without  derogating  from  the  com¬ 
mon  credit  of  mankind,  and  rendering  all 
testimony,  that  can  be  yielded  to  matter 
of  fact,  ineffectual  and  insignificant :  Vetus 
opinio  est  (saith  Tullv  concerning  predic¬ 
tion  of  future  events)  jam  usque  ab  heroicis 
dacta  temporibus ,  eaque  et  populi  Bomani, 
et  omnium  gentium  jirmata  consensu ,  ver- 
sari  quondam  inter  homines  divinationem , 
quam  Groeci  pawix'**  appellant ,  id  est  prce- 
sentionem,  et  scientiam  rerum  futurarum.' 
There  is  an  ancient  opinion  until  now  drawn 
even  from  the  heroical  times  (that  is,  from 
utmost  antiquity),  that  there  is  among  men 
a  certain  divination,  which  the  Greeks  call 
prophecy  (or  inspiration ),  that  is,  a  pre- 
sention  and  knowledge  of  future  things ;  f 
of  which  even  the  heathen  story  doth  afford 
many  instances,  but  the  holy  scriptures 
most  evident  and  eminent  ones :  such  as 
that  to  Abraham  concerning  his  children’s 
sojourning  and  being  afflicted  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  Egypt :  of  the  prophet  (some 
hundred  years  before)  concerning  Josias; 
of  Isaiah  concerning  Cyrus;  of  Jeremiah 
concerning  the  duration  of  the  captivity ; 
of  Daniel  concerning  the  revolutions  of 
empire  in  the  world,  wherein  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  are 
so  expressly  described  :  n  and  for  miracu¬ 
lous  works,  although  all  nations  have  had 
so  many  of  them  performed  among  them, 
as  to  beget  a  common  opinion  that  God 
did  frequently  interpose  so  as  to  alter  the 
course  of  nature,  yet  the  holy  scriptures 
do  most  fully  testify  concerning  them  in 
great  number,  performed  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  divine  truth  and  discovery  of  God’s 
will  to  men,  for  the  relief  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  good,  the  discouragement  and 
chastisement  of  bad  men;  which  are  the 
proper  causes  in  all  reason  why  they  should 
be  performed :  and  why  that  testimony 
should  not  be  received,  there  can  no  good 

t  That  the  prediction  of  future  events  did  belong 
only  to  the  supreme  God.  even  the  heathens  seemed 
to  know  and  acknowledge.  The  wise  poet,  .€n  3,_ 
Accipito  ergo  animis,  atque  ha?c  mea  figite  dicta, 
Quid  Phoebo  Pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phrrbus  Apollo 
Preedixit,  vobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando. 

Sere.  —  Notandum  Apollinem  qu®  dieit  a  Jove  co". 
noscere. 

“  De  Divin.  init. ;  De  Nat.  ii.  p.  54. 
n  Gen.  XV.  13  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  2  ;  Isa.  xliv.  and  xlv  ; 

Jer.  xxv.  12  ;  xxix.  10  ;  Dan.  viii.  21 
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supports,  encouragements, 
vindications  {often  be  un- 
of  innocence  and  good- 
:  •.  nance  of  such  rules  and 
iTid.  that  notwithstanding 

hUCL  TKM6I&O6  OI  HjtTli  S  p&S- 

commonly  shift  to  lire  tolerably 
d  safety:  the  so  manypoor,  weak, 
ss  pe  • .  j  1  e  along  so  many  crafty, 
and  greedy  cues'  Winer  eompe- 
ided  for ;  the  reparations  of  god 
id  piety.  Wine  decayed  an.  er- 
power  and  ill  custom:  these.  I 
other  such  occurrences  in  the 
that  si  all  consider  wisely,  may 
t  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  Pro. 
itching  over  human  affairs  ;)  bat 
commc-nly  the  reasons  of  God’s 
rs  with  men  here  are  various, 
■.  and  secret ;  not  to  be  distinctly 
ei  by  us  {who.  for  example,  can 
snd  easily  distinguish  between 
xafhl  jatienee  toward  had  men, 
scions  recompensine  the  good :  * 
;>  iust  vtucvance  of  one.  and  his 
■rrection  of  the  other;  between 
ning  Cine  from  rice,  by  either 
■  prosperous  accidents,  and  his 
the  other's  virtue  by  the  like ;) 
se  God’s  governance  hath  not 
:e  issue  here  this  being  not  the 
se  chief  place  of  reward  or  pu- 
therefore  we  cannot  now  with 
ridence  demonstrate  the  divine 
from  general  providence ;  but 
reed  bv  perverse  antagonists  to 
ne  on  the  defensive ;  beimr  suf- 
Je  in  this  point  to  defend  out¬ 
do*  so  able  hence  to  convince 
It  adversaries:  it  is  only  the 
f  wisdom  here,  that  will  justify 
-efere  1  wave  that  plea:  but  for 
providence.  1  dare  appeal  to 
especially  to  those  who  have 
nv  fear  of  God  or  sense  of  good- 
roetime  or  other  in  their  lives 
not  in  their  needs  (especially 
addresses  to  Godj  found  help 
n  conveyed  unto  them  by  an  in¬ 
hand;  if  they  have  not,  some- 
unaccoaniable  manner,  escaped 
imptrs;  if  they  have  not  ex¬ 
in  ;  •erforcnanee  of  their  duty 
on  toward  God,  a  comfort  ex- 
v ;  if  they  cannot  apply  that  of 
1st  to  some  events  of  their  life: 
noa  cried.  ike  Lord  heard 


rhu  if  E  tUftot  »bm  O'.'d  jiwnuU  s **a  to  on 
to  ibeor  frec'dam.  xtUI  ailerpoKittF  brat 
fTvhi  rt atttm.  iuiC  ibt?  but  here  >■****» 
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him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles: 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  him ,  and  delivereth 
them:  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good !  O  taste  and  see : 1  if  God's  goodness 
may  be  felt  and  seen  by  us,  then  is  our 
own  experience  an  argument  of  his  exist¬ 
ence:*  which  indeed  it  is  to  all  good  men 
(for  whose  comfort  and  confirmation  I 
mention  it ;)  though  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  influence  upon  those  that  have  driven 
God’s  presence  out  of  their  souls ;  except 
they  have  so  much  ingenuity  as  to  believe 
others’  testimony,  who  assert  this  great 
truth  to  them  from  their  own  inward  con¬ 
science  and  experience. 

I  have  insisted  too  long  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  being  so  rich  and  copious  that  I 
could  not  easily  get  out  of  it ;  nor  can  I 
much  repent  thereof,  it  being  of  so  great 
consequence  throughly  to  be  persuaded  of 
this  point :  the  deeper  and  more  strongly 
this  foundation  is  laid,  the  more  stable  will 
the  superstructure  of  religious  practice  be 
thereupon ;  and  I  fear  most  of  that  cold¬ 
ness  and  imperfection  which  appears  there¬ 
in,  doth  arise  chiefly  from  the  weakness  of 
our  faith  in  this  very  article. 

1.  I  shall  only  further  observe  one  or 
two  particulars:  first,  that  the  preceding 
arguments,  as  they  do  most  immediately 
evince  those  three  principal  attributes  of 
God,  his  incomprehensible  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness ;  so,  in  conjunction  with  (or 
consequence  from)  them,  they  do  declare 
those  his  other  attributes  (which  are  in¬ 
gredients  also  of  that  notion,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Discourse  I  described), 
namely,  the  eternity  and  indefectibility  of 
his  existence ;  his  immense  omnipresence ; 
his  spirituality :  as  also  his  justice  and  vera¬ 
city;  his  rightful  sovereignty  of  dominion, 
and  the  like ;  (for  I  cannot  prosecute  all 
the  divine  perfections,  according  to  that 
multiplicity  of  distinction  which  our  con¬ 
ceit  and  expression  doth  make  of  them :) 
if  God  made  all  things,  he  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  being  from  another ;  (and  he  who 
made  this  world,  what  reason  can  we  have 
to  suppose  him  from  another?)  nor  can 
any  thing  receive  being  of  itself ;  nor  from 
mere  nothing,  of  itself  spring  up  into  being: 
therefore  the  Maker  of  the  world  is  eter¬ 
nal:  something  must  be  eternal,  otherwise 
nothing  could  be  at  all ;  other  things  show 

♦  Indeed  this  opinion  being  not  fixed  steadily  in 
men's  persuasion,  there  can  be  no  steady  bottom  of 
virtuous  practice:  no,  nor  to  a  wise  man  any  com¬ 
fortable  life  :  77  U.OI  cv  XOCfAU)  Xi*U  Utiiv,  YI  'TeovOiCt; 
xivat.  saith  that  noble  emperor  nobly  :  vi  xect  indOucu 
tucctiei  trvyzt.fjLOLTt  xou  raidvrrtu  to  live 

in  such  a  blind  confusion,  &c.— ii.  2 ;  vi.  10. 

1  Psal.  miv,  6,  7,  8. 


themselves  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  one ;  that  one 
therefore  is  eternal ;  and  so  all  nations 
consent ;  and  so  revelation  declares :  that 
he  is  immortal  and  immutable,  doth  as 
plainly  follow :  for  not  depending  for  his 
being  on  any  thing  belonging  to  it,  neither 
can  he  depend  for  his  continuance  or  con¬ 
servation:  having  superior  power  to  all 
things,  as  having  conferred  to  all  whatever 
of  power  they  have,  nothing  can  make  any 
prevalent  impression  upon  him,  so  as  to 
destroy  or  alter  any  thing  in  him :  from  his 
making,  and  from  his  upholding,  and  from 
his  governing  all  things,  it  follows  that  he 
was  and  is  everywhere :  where  his  power 
is,  there  his  hand  must  be:  for  nothing 
can  act  upon  what  is  distant ;  every  action 
with  effect  requires  a  conjunction  of  the 
agent  and  patient :  that  he  doth  penetrate 
all  things  with  his  presence  and  power, 
operating  insensibly  and  imperceptibly, 
doth  argue  the  spirituality  of  his  being; 
and  that  he  doth  not  consist  of  such  mat¬ 
ter,  as  all  the  things  we  feel  and  perceive 
do :  his  overreaching  wisdom  argues  him 
incapable  of  being  deceived ;  and  his  over¬ 
bearing  power  shows  that  he  doth  not  need 
to  deceive  ;  and  his  transcendent  goodness 
proves  him  unwilling  to  deceive  or  injure 
any:  from  whence  is  consequent  his  per¬ 
fect  veracity  and  justice. f  The  excellency 
of  his  nature,  the  eminency  of  his  wisdom 
and  power,  the  excess  of  his  goodness, 
and  his  having  first  given  being,  and  then 
preserving  it  to  all  things,  do  declare  his 
rightful  title  to  supreme  dominion  ;  and 
accordingly  that  all  love,  esteem,  worship, 
and  obedience  is  due  to  him ;  according  to 
that  devout  acknowledgment  of  the  blessed 
elders  in  the  Apocalypse :  Thou  art  worthy , 
O  Lord ,  to  receive  the  glory  and  the  honour 
and  the  power  (or  authority:)  because  thou 
hast  made  all  things,  and  for  thy  will  they 
are  and  were  created .“ 

I  might  add,  that  the  constitution  of  our 
own  souls  doth  show  and  confirm  divers  of 
God’s  attributes:  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
think  that  our  Maker  made  us  to  admire 
other  qualities  than  such  as  are  in  him : 
therefore,  since  we  love  and  esteem  and 
admire  goodness,  mercifulness,  &c.  and 
dislike  the  opposites ;  therefore  God  is  in 
the  highest  degree  good  and  gracious,  &c. 

I  observe,  secondly,  that  in  this  article 
the  unity  of  God  is  implied  (the  authors 
of  the  Creed  thought  it  sufficiently  signi¬ 
fied  by  the  singular  number ;)  the  which  in 
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and  above  the  reach  of  our  understanding 
to  find  out  or  comprehend.) 

As  for  the  first,  that  faith  whereby  we 
embrace  Christianity  in  the  gross,  I  say. 
that  Christianity  doth  not  propound  itself 
as  immediately  evident,  nor  requires  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  assent  to  it ;  but  offers  blind  reason 
for  itself,  and  invites  men  to  inquire,  con¬ 
sider,  and  judge  about  its  truth:  never  any 
religion  was  so  little  liable  to  this  censure ; 
none  ever  so  freely  .exposed  itself  to  a  fair 
trial  at  the  bar  of  reason  :  it  desires  of  men 
an  ii>>t  iliTnzi:,  a  candid  and  discreet  ex¬ 
amination  for  its  sake  and  their  own :  other 
religions  have  for  their  justification  insisted 
npon  the  example  of  ancestors,  and  cus¬ 
tom  of  times ;  their  large  extent  and  preva¬ 
lence  among  many  people ;  their  establish¬ 
ment  by  civil  laws,  and  the  countenance  of 
secular  power  (arguments  extrinsic  to  the 
matter,  and  very  weak  in  themselves  ,  de¬ 
clining  all  other  test  or  trial  of  reason :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  how  Celsus  and  those  (who 
made  the  foresaid  objection)  did  therein 
contradict  themselves,  when  they  affirm 
men  ought,  without  scruple,  to  conform  to 
the  religion  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  their 
country,  be  they  what  they  will,  never  so 
absurd  or  dishonest ; 1  this  is  indeed  an  ex¬ 
acting  of  irrational  belief;  a  stilling  of  our 
understandings  and  muzzling  our  judg¬ 
ment  ;  a  requiring  of  men  to  yield  their 
consent  to  innumerable  most  palpable  false¬ 
hoods  and  inconsistencies.  The  teachers 
and  defenders  of  Christianity  proceeded 
otherwise :  confiding  in  the  truth  and  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  their  cause,  they  excited  men 
to  lay  aside  all  unreasonable  prejudices; 
to  use  their  best  understandings ;  to  apply 
themselves  to  an  industrious  and  impartial 
search  of  the  truth :  hear  Lactantius  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  rest:  Oportet  in  ea  re  maxime , 
in  qua  vita  ratio  versatur.  sibi  quemque  con- 
Jidere,  suoque  judicio  ac  propriis  sensibus 
niti  ad  inrestigandam ,  et  perpendendam  ce- 
ritatem .  quarn  credentem  alienis  erroribus 
decipi  tanquam  ipsum  rationis  expertem : 
dedit  omnibus  Deus  pro  virili  portione  sa- 
pientiam ,  ut  et  inaudita  incestigare  possent, 
et  audita  perpendere  that  is.  We  ought 
especially,  every  one  of  us,  in  that  matter 
which  chiefly  concerns  our  life,  to  confide 
in  ourselves;  and  rather  with  our  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  our  proper  senses  strive  to  find 
out  and  weigh  the  truth,  than,  believing 
other  men’s  errors,  to  be  deceived  as  men 
void  of  reason :  God  hath  given  all  men  then- 
share  of  wisdom,  that  they  might  both  in¬ 
quire  into  what  they  hear,  and  weigh  it.  So 
he  disputing  against  the  heathen  credulity. 
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Thus  doth  Christianity  call  upon  men 
to  inquire  into  itself;  yea,  it  obliges  them 
thereto:  it  propounds  faith  as  a  virtue 
highly  commendable  (supposing  it  there¬ 
fore  voluntary  and  managed  with  reason ;) 
for  all  virtue  is  zMJ.-i,- 

I  /.oy.-j.  it  is  \**itt*i  <rziyxx.Tz.h<?i;,  avoluntarv 
assent,  promising  ample  rewards  thereto  ; 
and  infidelity  it  propounds  as  a  vice  very 
blaineable  and  consequently  very  irration¬ 
al),  threatening  very  severe  punishments 
thereto :  it  doth  not  inveigle  men  by  sleight, 
nor  compel  them  by  force ;  but  fairly  per¬ 
suades  them  to  embrace  it :  it  doth  not 
therefore  avoid  examination,  nor  disclaim 
the  use  of  good  reason ;  but  seeks  and  pro¬ 
cures  the  one,  cheerfully  and  confidently 
appeals  to  the  other. 

Indeed,  after  it  hath  convinced  men  of 
its  truth  in  general,  having  evidenced  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  then  requires  a  full  and  cordial 
consent  (without  exception)  to  all  its  parti¬ 
cular  doctrines  grounded  upon  them :  when, 
1  say,  it  hath  propounded  sufficient  reason 
to  satisfy  men’s  minds  that  it  is  grounded 
upon  most  solid  principles,  it  then  requires 
men  to  surcease  further  doubt  or  scru¬ 
ple  concerning  what  it  teaches :  which  is  a 
most  reasonable  proceeding,  and  confor¬ 
mable  to  the  method  used  in  the  strictest 
sciences :  for  the  principles  of  any  science 
being  either  demonstrated  out  of  some 
higher  science,  or  evidenced  by  fit  exam¬ 
ples  and  experiments  to  common  sense,  and 
being  thence  admitted,  it  is  afterward  un¬ 
lawful  and  absurd  to  refuse  the  conclu¬ 
sions  deduced  from  them :  so  it  having  been 
proved  that  our  principles  are  true ;  (viz. 
that  God  is  perfectly  veracious;  and  that 
■  Christian  religion  did  proceed  from  him, 
and  is  built  upon  his  attestation ;)  it  is  a 
part  of  absurd  levity  and  self-contradiction 
then  to  question  any  particular  proposition 
'  evidently  contained  therein  :  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  true  (and  thus  I  take  those  Chris- 
,  tians  to  be  understood  who  commend  imme¬ 
diate  faith,  and  exclude  reason  from  being 
!  too  busy  in  matters  of  religion,  and  diseoun- 
,  tenance  curious  inquiry  ; b)  thus,  I  say.  it  is 
true  that  Christianity  engages  us  to  believe 
1  without  reason  or  dispute.  It  will  allow 
(yea,  it  invites  and  exhorts)  an  infidel  to 
(  consider  and  judge  of  its  truth ;  but  it  will 
not  allow  a  Christian  to  be  so  vain  and  in¬ 
constant  as  to  question  any  particular  of 
its  doctrine :  by  doing  so  he  renounces  his 
faith,  at  least  ceases  to  be  a  steady  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Now  the  first  principle  of  Christianity 
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(common  thereto  and  all  other  religions) 
is,  that  there  is  one  God:  the  next  (which 
also  no  religion  doth  not  acknowledge), 
that  God  is  perfectly  veracious ;  or,  that 
whatever  appears  to  be  asserted  or  attested 
to  by  God  is  certainly  true:  which  two 
principles  we  have  already  proved  by  rea¬ 
sons  proper  and  sufficient,  we  conceive,  to 
satisfy  any  well-disposed  mind.  A  third 
principle  is,  that  God  is  the  author  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  in  general ;  that  it  hath 
been  revealed  and  imposed  upon  mankind 
by  divine  authority.  And  a  fourth  is,  that 
those  authorities  and  traditions  upon  which 
we  ground,  and  by  which  we  prove  (medi¬ 
ately  or  immediately),  the  particular  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  to  be  truly  such  (that 
is,  admitting  the  former  principle  to  have 
come  from  God),  are  proper  and  sufficient 
to  that  purpose.  These  two  latter  prin¬ 
ciples  involving  matter  of  fact,  and  conse¬ 
quently  being  not  evident  in  themselves,  do 
(for  a  full  conviction  of  a  man’s  mind,  and 
producing  therein  a  solid  persuasion)  re¬ 
quire  a  rational  probation ;  and  that  it  may 
appear  we  believe  like  reasonable  men,  not 
upon  wilful  resolution,  or  by  mere  chance 
(as  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  and  other  ig¬ 
norant  opinionists  do),  as  also  to  confirm 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  subsequent 
articles  or  doctrines  of  faith  are  built,  1 
shall  endeavour  briefly  to  show  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  them:  beginning  with  the  first, 
and  advancing  my  discourse  by  several  steps 
or  degrees.  And  I  observe,  that 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God 
should  sometime  reveal  unto  men  the  truth 
concerning  himself,  and  concerning  them, 
as  they  stand  related  toward  him ;  (his  na¬ 
ture  and  will,  our  state  and  duty ;)  his  prime 
attributes  persuade  thus  much.  It  is  most 
evident  to  common  experience,  that  man¬ 
kind,  being  left  to  itself  (in  matters  of  this 
nature  especially),  is  very  insufficient  to 
direct  itself ;  it  is  apt  to  lie  under  a  woful 
ignorance;  to  be  possessed  with  vain  con¬ 
ceit  ;  to  wander  in  doubt,  and  fall  into  error: 
it  is  subject  to  all  kind  of  delusion,  which 
either  the  malice  of  wicked  spirits,  or  the 
subtilty  of  naughty  men,  or  the  wildness  of 
its  own  unruly  passions  and  desires,  can 
bring  it  under ;  and  consequently  it  is  liable 
to  incur  all  those  sins  (dishonourable,  hurt¬ 
ful,  and  destructive  to  its  nature),  and  all 
those  miseries,  which  from  ignorance,  error, 
and  sin,  do  naturally  spring  (an  estrange¬ 
ment  especially  from  God,  and  his  grievous 
displeasure :)  we  see  that  not  only  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind  did  sometime  lie  in  this 
sad  condition,  but  that  even  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  and  refined  wits,  those  among  men 


who  by  all  possible  improvement  of  their 
reason  did  endeavour  to  raise  and  rescue 
themselves  from  the  common  ignorance, 
mistakes,  superstitions,  and  follies  of  the 
world,  could  by  no  means,  in  any  good 
measure,  attain  their  end :  what  did  their 
diligent  studies  and  inquiries  produce,  but 
dissatisfaction  and  perplexity  of  mind  ? 
wherein  did  their  eager  disputations  con¬ 
clude,  but  in  irreconcilable  differences  of 
opinion,  and  greater  uncertainty  than  at 
first?  most  were  plunged  into  a  desperate 
scepticism  (a  doubt  and  diffidence  of  all 
things;)  none  arrived  higher  than  some 
faint  conjectures,  or  some  unsteady  opi¬ 
nions,  concerning  those  matters  of  high¬ 
est  consequence:  ifiUTaiuiitr.cat,  iv  rn;  iixko- 
ytruo7s :  they  were,  as  St.  Paul  observed, 
made  vain  (were  frustrated  and  befooled) 
in  their  reasonings,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened,  &c. c  The  world  by  wis¬ 
dom  did  not  know  God:  could  not  attain 
to  a  requisite  measure  of  knowledge  in 
divine  things. d  This  being  the  natural 
state  of  men,  destitute  of  divine  help  and 
direction,  doth  it  not,  I  pray,  greatly  need 
another  light  to  guide  it  in  this  darkness, 
a  helpful  hand  to  relieve  it  from  these 
inconveniences?  Can,  then,  that  infinite 
goodness  hear  mankind  groan  under  so  la¬ 
mentable  oppressions,  and  not  pity  it?  can 
he  behold  his  own  dear  offspring,  the  flower 
of  his  creation,  lying  in  so  comfortless, 
so  remediless  a  distress,  without  affording 
some  relief?  Can  such  a  spectacle  delight 
that  gracious  eye?  or  can  he  forbear  long 
to  remove  it  out  of  his  sight?  His  goodness 
makes  it  highly  improbable  that  he  should : 
we  account  it  great  want  of  goodness,  not 
to  direct  a  bewildered  traveller  ;  not  to  re¬ 
lieve,  if  we  can,  a  person  greatly  distressed? 
And  if  we,  being  bad,  often  perform  such 
good  offices  to  one  another ;  how  much 
more  ready  should  we  think  him,  that  is 
goodness  itself  to  do  the  like  for  all  man¬ 
kind  so  much  needing  it !  His  wisdom  also 
gives  us  to  suppose  the  same:  if  God  made 
the  world  to  express  his  goodness  and  ma¬ 
nifest  his  glory,  is  it  likely  he  should  sutler 
himself  to  be  utterly  frustrated  in  his  de¬ 
sign,  by  letting  men  continue  in  ignorance 
and  doubt  concerning  who  it  was  that  made 
it,  and  how  he  governs  it?  Who  but  men 
can  admire  his  excellent  perfections,  and 
render  him  his  due  honour ;  and  how  can 
they  do  it,  without  competent  knowledge, 
and  full  persuasion  concerning  him  ?  Doth 
not  God  expect  duty  and  service  from  men  ? 
would  he  not  have  the  world  proceed  in 
some  good  order?  doth  he  not  desire  the 
c  Rom.  i.  21  ;  Epli.  iv.  17.  d  1  Cor.  i.  21. 
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good  of  men,  and  delight  in  their  happi¬ 
ness  ?  And  then,  being  infinitely  wise,  must 
he  not  dispose  fit  means  for  accomplishing 
these  ends  ?  will  he  not  provide,  that  him¬ 
self  be  not  totally  disappointed  ?  So  his 
wisdom  grounds  an  argument  for  divine 
revelation :  he  had  made  an  inward  faculty 
of  seeing  in  vain,  if  he  had  not  given  an 
outward  light,  &c.  God’s  justice  also  doth 
in  some  manner  persuade  the  same :  doth 
not  every  good  governor  take  care  that  his 
subjects  should  understand  his  pleasure, 
and  be  acquainted  with  his  laws  ?  doth  he 
not  propound  fit  encouragements  to  obe¬ 
dience  ;  and  deter  them  from  disobedience 
by  menacing  punishment?  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world, 
can  he  fail  sufficiently  to  declare  his  will  ? 
will  he  leave  any  apology  for  disobedience? 
shall  he  neglect  any  means  apt  to  promote 
his  subjects’  performance  of  their  duty ;  fit 
to  prevent  the  breach  of  his  laws?  If  he 
loves  righteousness,  and  desires  to  be  duly 
obeyed,  and  delights  in  his  subjects’  good, 
he  will  surely  discover  his  mind,  and  en¬ 
courage  men  to  comply  with  it,  and  terrify 
them  from  opposing  it.  Indeed,  that  God 
should  for  a  while  connive  at  men’s  igno¬ 
rance,  and  suffer  them  to  grope  after  truth 
(as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it  in  the  14th  and 
17th  of  the  Acts),  to  try  them,  as  he  did  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  how  they  would 
behave  themselves,  in  the  using  their  talent 
of  natural  light;'  to  make  them  sensible 
of  their  natural  infirmity ;  more  ready  to 
embrace ;  more  able  to  value  the  redress 
vouchsafed  them ;  to  commend  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  grace  and  mercy  to  them;  that 
for  such  purposes,  unsearchable  wholly  by 
our  shallow  understanding,  he  should,  I 
say,  for  some  time  forbear  with  a  full  evi¬ 
dence  to  declare  all  his  mind,  is  not  so 
strange  or  unlikely.  I  might  add,  that  it 
is  not  likely  God  should  suffer  the  world 
(his  kingdom)  perpetually  to  lie  under  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  devil  ( 
ivxenvur/ai  in  rev  i/aftikeu,  Acts  X.  38.) 
That  his  imperial  throne  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed ;  his  authority  usurped;  his  name 
insulted  and  triumphed  over,  as  it  were, 
by  that  arch-rebel,  and  capital  enemy  of 
his  ;  but  that  he  should  for  ever  suffer  men 
to  abide  in  such  depth  of  ignorance,  such 
perplexity  of  doubt,  such  captivity  under 
sin  and  misery,  seems  not  probable ;  and 
much  less  can  it  seem  improbable  that  he 
hath  done  it :  it  cannot,  I  say,  seem  mis¬ 
becoming  the  goodness,  wisdom,  or  justice 
of  God,  that  he  should  show  them  clearly 
what  he  requires  of  them  to  do ;  what  good 

•  Acts  xvll.  27.30;  xiv.  IS. 


he  intends  for  them ;  what  way  leads  to 
their  happiness ;  and  how  they  should  avoid 
misery/  This  consideration,  though  it  doth 
not  fully  prove  God  hath  made  such  reve¬ 
lation  (for  we  cannot  reach  the  utmost  of 
possibilities,  nor  are  judges  of  what  God 
must  needs  do),  yet  it  removes  all  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  our  belief,  and  disposes  us  to  admit 
the  following  reasons ;  it  being  not  unpro¬ 
bable,  yea,  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  very 
probable,  he  should  do  it;  we  cannot  won¬ 
der,  and  have  less  reason  to  distrust  those 
arguments  by  which  it  may  appear  that  he 
hath  done  it. 

2.  We  may  consider,  that  no  other  re¬ 
ligion,  that  hath  been,  or  now  is,  could 
(or  can)  with  any  probability  pretend  thus 
to  have  proceeded  from  God,  or  by  him  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  general,  com¬ 
plete,  and  perpetual  instruction  and  obli¬ 
gation  of  mankind.  There  have  been  but 
three  pretensions  thereto ;  that  of  Pagan¬ 
ism,  of  Mahometanism,  and  of  Judaism: 
let  us  a  little  examine  each  of  them. 

As  for  Paganism,  it  was  never  one  simple 
or  certain,  one  fixed  or  constant  thing ;  but, 
according  to  difference  of  place  and  time, 
infinitely  various  and  mutable :  diversely 
shaped  and  modelled,  according  to  fancy 
and  humour,  design  or  interest,  of  the  state 
that  allowed  it,  the  priests  that  managed 
it,  or  the  people  that  received  it ;  a  plain 
sign  that  (excepting  some  general  confused 
notions,  derived  from  ancient  tradition)  it 
did  wholly  proceed  from  human  device,  or 
some  worse  cause.  Survey  it  all,  and  what 
shall  yofi  find,  but  a  company  of  idle,  ridi¬ 
culous,  ill-contrived,  incredible,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  stories,  arguing  nothing  of  truth, 
and  little  of  wit  in  them  that  invented  them ; 
these  attended  by  practices  most  fond,  lewd, 
and  cruel,  unworthy  of  human  nature,  con¬ 
trary  to  common  sense  and  honesty.  Their 
worship  directed  to  objects  most  improper: 
to  the  souls  of  dead  men  (men  famous  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  vicious  enormities 
of  their  lives,  bloody  cruelties,  thefts,  and 
rapines ;  murders  and  parricides ;  horrid 
lusts,  adulteries,  rapes,  and  incests ;  and 
such  persons,  alive  or  dead,  what  good  or 
wise  man  would  not  rather  detest  and 
abominate,  than  respect  or  worship?)  To 
brute  beasts,  and  them  the  most  vile  and 
mischievous  (dogs,  serpents,  crocodiles  ;) 
which  to  pay  devotion  unto,  what  a  debase¬ 
ment  is  it  of  human  nature!  To  creatures 
inanimate;  the  stars  and  elements;  rivers, 
trees,  &c. ;  which  we  see  acting  by  a  natural 
necessity ;  yielding  no  signification  of  any 
life,  sense,  or  understanding  in  them,  and 

f  Vide  discursum  Quintii  Ciceronis  in  i.  de  Divio. 
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consequently  much  inferior  to  us  in  dignity 
of  nature ;  which  therefore  it  is  a  sottish 
baseness  in  us  to  adore  :  yea.  which  is  yet  an 
extremer  degree  (if  it  may  be)  ot  foil} ,  they 
dedicated  temples  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
things  void  of  all  subsistence ;  to  mere  qua¬ 
lities  and  accidents  of  things ;  the  passions 
of  our  minds,  and  the  diseases  of  our  body, 
and  accidents  of  our  lives :  who  would  think 
men  should  be  so  mad  as  to  reckon  impu¬ 
dence  (that  odious  vice),  or  a  fever  (that 
tormenting  disease),  or  fortune  (that  w  hich 
we  can  so  little  trust,  and  so  oft  complain 
of),  among  things  venerable?  and  from 
such  thorns,  what  fruits  of  good  life  and 
morality  can  we  hope  should  spring :  what 
piety  towards  God  ;  what  justice,  truth, 
or  goodness  towards  men ;  what  sobriety 
or  purity  in  men  themselves  can  we  expect 
should  arise  from  such  conceits  and  such 
practices  in  religion none  other ,  than  such 
as  St.  Paul  describes  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
second  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ; 
which  history  and  experience  show  to  have 
been  no  slanderous  imputations  upon  Gen- 
tilism.  But  it  is  needless  to  discourse  against 
that,  which  I  suppose  hath  no  reasonable 
patron;  and  which  hardly  any  wise  man, 
when  it  was  practised,  did  seriously  think 
had  anv  truth  or  reality  in  it;  Plato  often 
inveighs  against  the  inventors  of  those  fac¬ 
tions  in  heathen  theology  :  Aristotle  attri¬ 
butes  the  constitution  of  those  religions  to 
the  policy  of  lawgivers :  there  was  no  phi¬ 
losopher  who  did  not  signify  his  dislike  or 
contempt  of  the  vulgar  opinions;  that  is, 
of  their  religion.*  II  hat  1  ullv  saith  of  one 
part,  the  wiser  sort  of  men  did  judge  of 
all:  Tola  res  est  intenta  falluciis  aut  ad 
qucEstum ,  aut  ad  super stitivnem ,  aut  ad  er- 
rorem :  the  whole  business  was  deceitfully 
forged,  either  for  gain,  or  out  of  super¬ 
stition,  or  from  mistake. 

They  did  in  their  external  carriage  com¬ 
ply  with  common  practice,  out  ot  politic 
discretion ;  for  their  safety,  and  for  peace 
sake:  but  in  their  mind  they  believed 
nothing,  nor  liked  any  thing  in  it:  they 
observed  the  common  things,  tauquam  le- 
gibus  jussa ,  non  tanquam  diis  grata  (as 
commanded  by  the  laws,  not  as  acceptable 
to  the  gods),  as  Seneca  speaks. h 

I  might  add,  that  all  these  religions  did 
vanish  with  the  countenance  ot  authority 
and  power  that  sustained  them  ;  which 
shows  they  had  no  root  in  the  hearty  be¬ 
lief  or  approbation  of  those  that  professed 

*  Arist,  Metapb.  xii.  8 ;  ExampL  Cic.  de  Div.  ii. 
pap.  21  > ;  Tusc.  Uu.  i.  p.  301  ;  De  Div.  ii.  pag.  24 b. 
t  / tj?  August,  tie  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  33;  vL  10. 
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them.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  this  reli¬ 
gion  did  not  proceed  from  God ;  but  either 
from  human  device  or  diabolical  sugges¬ 
tion. 

As  for  Mahometanism,  a  sect  in  later 
times  sprung  up  and  vastly  spread  about 
the  world ;  neither  can  that  fairly  pretend 
to  a  divine  original :  in  times  of  great  dis¬ 
turbance  and  confusion  in  the  world  (when 
even  among  Christians  ignorance  and  dis¬ 
sension,  superstition  and  viciousness  of  man¬ 
ners  had  hugely  prevailed),  in  a  very  blind 
corner  of  the  earth,  among  a  crew  of  bar¬ 
barous  thieves  and  wild  runagates  (such 
have  those  Arabians  been  always  famed  to 
be),  this  sect  did  first  arise ;  being  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  genius  of  such  people,  and 
infused  into  them,  partly  bv  juggling  pre¬ 
tences  to  wonder-working  and  prophecy, 
partly  by  seditious  violence ;  by  a  person 
not,  "as  their  own  legends  describe  him,  of 
anv  honourable  qualities;  but  having  all 
the  characters  of  an  impostor  (rebellious 
and  perfidious,  inhuman  and  cruel,  lewd 
and  lascivious;)  propagated  it  was  after¬ 
wards  bv  rage  and  terror  of  arms,  and 
grew  wholly  among  barbarous  people,  void 
of  learning’  and  civility ;  having  no  reli¬ 
gion  before,  and  therefore  (as  all  mankind 
is  naturally  receptive  of  religious  impres¬ 
sions)  capable  to  admit  any,  especially  such 
an  one  as  this,  agreeable  to  their  savage 
humours  and  lusts;  it  subsists  upon  the 
same  grounds  of  ignorance  and  force,  re¬ 
fusing  all  examination,  and  upon  extreme 
penalties  prohibiting  any  dispute  or  contro¬ 
versy  about  its  truth  ;  being  so  far  w  ise,  as 
conscious  to  itself,  that  the  letting  in  a  little 
light,  and  a  moderate  liberty  of  discussing 
its  pretences,  would  easily  overthrow  it. 
Even  these  exterior  circumstances  of  its 
rise,  growth,  and  continuance  (so  full  of 
iniquity  and  inhumanity),  are  great  pre¬ 
sumptions  against  its  divinity,  or  rather 
plainly  demonstrate,  that  it  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God ;  whose  truth  cannot  need 
such  courses,  whose  goodness  abhors  them : 
and  if  we  look  into  it,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  a  lump  of  absurd  opinions,  odd  sto¬ 
ries,  and  uncouth  ceremonies,  compounded 
chiefly  of  the  dregs  of  Christian  heresies, 
with  some  ingredient  of  Judaism  and  Pa¬ 
ganism,  confusedly  jumbled  and  tempered 
together:  from  Christian  heresies  it  hath 
its  negative  doctrines,  opposite  to  Christi¬ 
anity;  for,  allowing  Christ  much  respect, 
it  yet  denies  Iris  being  the  Son  of  God,  and 
his  having  really  suffered ;  it  rejects  his 
true  story,  and  affixes  false  ones  upon  him  ; 
that  God  hath  a  body  and  a  human  shape 
(Mahomet,  felt  his  hand  forsooth,  and  it 
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was  very  cold),  an  opinion  so  unreasonable 
and  misbeseeming  God,  he  might  draw 
from  the  Anthropomorphites ;  and  from  the 
Manichees  the  doctrine  concerning  the  fa¬ 
tal  determination  of  all  events ;  a  doctrine 
so  prejudicial  to  religion,  taking  away  those 
foundations  of  justice  between  God  and 
man ;  man’s  free  choice  in  serving  God, 
and  God’s  free  disposal  of  rewards  to  men, 
suitable  to  their  actions.  The  Jew  con¬ 
tributed  his  ceremonies  of  circumcision, 
and  purgations  by  washing ;  his  abstinence 
from  swine’s  flesh ;  his  allowance  of  poly¬ 
gamy  and  divorce.  I  might  add,  that  from 
him  it  borrowed  its  inhuman  condemning, 
despising,  and  hating  all  the  world ;  calling 
all  men  dogs  (beside  themselves),  and  ad¬ 
juring  all  to  certain  damnation;  affirming 
withal,  that  all  of  their  belief,  how  wick¬ 
edly  soever  they  have  lived,  shall  at  length 
partake  of  salvation.  The  pagan  elysium 
might  be  a  pattern  whence  their  paradise 
of  corporeal  delight  and  brutish  sensuality 
might  be  transcribed ;  which  any  man  sees 
how  poor  an  encouragement  it  is,  how  un¬ 
worthy  a  reward  to  virtue ;  yea,  how  much 
it  rather  detracts  from  and  discourages  all 
performances  of  honesty  and  reason.  He 
must  be  very  stupid,  who  can  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  that  these  conceits 
did  come  from  the  God  of  holiness  and 
wisdom.  And  how  Mahomet  was  inspired 
with  truth,  his  stories  alone  would  evince; 
stories  patched  out  of  old  histories  cor¬ 
rupted,  mutilated,  and  transplaced,  inter¬ 
larded  with  fabulous  legends ;  contrary  to 
all  probable  records  of  history  (the  per¬ 
sons,  places,  times,  and  all  circumstances 
of  which  it  most  unskilfully  confounds), 
yea,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  all  imaginable  possibility ;  evident  argu¬ 
ments  both  of  an  ignorant  and  impudent 
impostor:  he  that  will  lie  or  blunder  about 
matters  of  fact,  who  can  trust  him  in 
matters  of  right  and  reason?  All  which 
(if  time  would  permit,  and  it  were  worth 
the  while)  might  by  manifold  instances  be 
showed.  I  might  add  its  multitude  of  silly 
ceremonies,  grounded  on  no  reasonable 
design,  nor  subservient  to  any  purpose  of 
virtue.  But  what  is  said  doth  enough 
declare  this  religion  to  be  of  no  divine  ex¬ 
traction. 

As  for  ancient  Judaism;  that  it  has  no 
such  revelation  as  that  we  require,  and 
did  in  the  former  conclusion  assert  (nor 
has  any  probability  to  expect  an  universal, 
complete,  standing  revelation),  upon  many 
scores  may  appear.1  It  is  from  the  tenor 
thereof  evident,  that  it  was  designed  only 
I  I'ide  Psal.  Ixxv.ii.  5;  Uxvi.  1  ;  Deut.  iv.  7,  tec. 


for  one  small  nation,  possessing  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  earth  ;  pur¬ 
posely  distinguished,  and,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  in 
effect  so  remaining  for  many  ages  (until 
the  Roman  conquests  opened  the  world  and 
discovered  them)  in  a  solitary  obscurity ; 
so  that  the  most  inquisitive  surveyors  of 
the  earth,  and  searchers  into  the  customs 
of  people  (Herodotus,  for  instance,  and 
others),  could  not  discern  them,  did  take 
no  notice  of  them;  though  for  their  pecu¬ 
liar  manners  otherwise  most  remarkable. 
lie  showed  (saith  the  Psalmist)  his  word 
unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  judgments  unto 
Israel:  he  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  na¬ 
tion;  and  as  for  his  judgments ,  they  have 
not  known  them ,k  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and 
have  severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye 
shouldbe  mine  (saith  God  tothe  Jews,  Levit. 
xx.  26 ;)  and,  So  shall  we  be  separated  (saith 
Moses  in  his  address  to  God,  Exod.  xxxiii. 
16:)  So  shall  we  be  separated,  I  and  thy 
people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth :  Thou  art  a  holy  peo¬ 
ple  unto  the  Lord  thy  God:  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  him¬ 
self ,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth : 1  and  for  this  very  purpose  (of 
distinction  and  separation)  many  of  then- 
laws  were  appointed :  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God,  which  have  separated  you  from  other 
people :  ye  shall  therefore  put  difference  be¬ 
tween  clean  beasts  and  unclean, m  &c.  We 
see  the  laws  of  that  religion  particularly 
directed  to  that  people:  Hear,  O  Israel, 
being  the  usual  compellation,  set  in  the 
head  of  them :  and,  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  is  the  introduction  to  the  very  De¬ 
calogue  itself :  °  the  encouragements  also 
to,  and  discouragements  from,  obedience, 
do  peculiarly  appertain  to  them;  a  long 
and  prosperous  enjoyment  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  if  they  did  obey;  and  disposses¬ 
sion  or  affliction  therein,  if  they  should 
presume  to  disobey :  You  shall  walk  in  all 
the  ways  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath 
commanded  you,  that  ye  may  live,  and  that 
it  may  be  well  with  you,  and  that  ye  may 
prolong  your  days  in  the  land  which  ye  pos¬ 
sess.0  Such  were  the  promises  exciting  to 
obedience;  and  the  threatenings  to  dis¬ 
obedience  suitable ;  as  everywhere  in  their 
law  and  story  is  visible. 

This  revelation,  therefore,  cannot  be 
deemed  general,  such  as  we  argued  in  rea¬ 
son  might  be  expected  from  him  who,  as 

k  Psal.  cxlvii.  19,  20.  >  Deut.  vtl.  6;  xiv.  2. 

"  Levit.  .\x.  24,  25. 

"  Deut.  iv.  1  ;  v.  1  j  vi.  3.  &-c  ;  Exod.  xx. 

“  Deut.  v.33;  ride  Deut.  vi.  3,  ike. 
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the  Psalmist  sings,  is  good  to  all ,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  ;p  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  »£»  dy^uvmv, 
the  whole  nation  of  mankind,  as  St.  Paul  in 
the  Acts  expresseth  it;q  who,  as  St.  Peter 
there  implies,  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  or 
of  nations  ;  who  is  the  Maker  and  Saviour 
of  all  men ,  and,  as  the  Wise  Man  tells  us, 
careth  fur  all  alike ;  being  desirous  that  all 
men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth ;  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  men  should  come 
to  repentance  ;r  who  is  not  0iA.!/3jni«s  only,  or 
ipikikr.v  (a  lover  of  Jews  only,  or  Greeks), 
but  <?ikd>teuTes,  a  lover  of  men,  and 

a  lover  of  souls;  who,  lastly,  is  not 
the  God  of  the  Jews  only ,  but  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  also:  as  not  our  prophets  and  apostles 
only  tell  us,  but  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  the  voice  of  nature,  doth  declare.* 
And  as  this  revelation  was  particular, 
so  was  it  also  partial;  as  God  did  not  by 
it  speak  his  mind  to  all,  so  neither  did  he 
in  it  speak  out  all  his  mind.  Surveying 
this  religion,  may  we  not  easily  descry  a 
great  redundance  in  the  circumstantial 
and  exterior  parts ;  a  great  defect  in  the 
substantiate  and  inwards  thereof?  Ritual 
institutions  innumerable  we  see,  nicely 
described,  and  strongly  pressed;  moral 
precepts  more  sparingly  delivered,  not  so 
clearly  explained,  nor  so  fully  urged  by 
rational  inducements:  observation  of  times 
and  places ;  distinction  of  meats  and  habits ; 
corporal  cleansings  and  purgations ;  mo¬ 
dalities  of  outward  service  in  sacrifices  and 
oblations,  those  ImaivutiTa  (Heb.  ix. 

9,  10),  justifications  of  the  flesh,  that  could 
not  perfect  the  observer’s  conscience  (or 
mind,  or  inward  man ;)  touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,  most  largely  and  with  ex¬ 
treme  punctuality,  some  of  them  under 
heavy  penalties  (excision  and  extermina¬ 
tion),  enjoined  ;  *  while  moral  duties  and 
spiritual  devotions  (so  exceedingly  more 
agreeable  to  rational  nature,  and  more 
pleasing  to  God)  seem  not  so  perfectly  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Many  things  are  tacitly  con¬ 
nived  at,  or  plainly  permitted  to  them  (as 
polygamy,  divorce,  some  kind  of  revenge 
and  uncharitableness,)  which  even  natural 
reason  dislikes  or  condemns:  God’s  placa¬ 
bility  and  aptness  to  forgive  great  sins,  wil¬ 
fully  and  presumptuously  committed  (such 
as  no  man  lives  altogether  free  from),  not 
openly  revealed,  but  rather  the  contrary 
expressed  ( Cursed  is  he  that  abides  not  in 

p  Psal.  cxlv.  9.  q  Acts  xvii.  2G.  r  Acts 

x.  34  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  ii.  4  ;  Wisd.  vl.  7  ;  xi.  23,  &c.  ; 
2  Pet.  ili.  9  ;  Tit.  iii.  4  ;  Wisd.  xi.  26 ;  nV/c  E/.ck.  xviit. 
•  Kom.  iii.  29.  —  oiitic  oc  bCrvouf  ctvfy&'Toif.  —  Plat. 
T  Ik  tit.  «  Col.  ii.  21. 


all  things  written  in  this  laic  to  do  them :  ° j 
which  excludes  all  assurance,  and  discou¬ 
rages  from  hope  of  mercy  ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly  obstructs  repentance  and  amendment  of 
life.  And  where  do  we  see  any  clear  dis¬ 
covery  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  or  the  future  state,  so  material  a  point 
of  religion,  of  so  great  moment  to  encou¬ 
rage  virtue  and  piety?  Even  the  Gentile 
theology  seems  more  express  in  this  point, 
than  the  Jewish  law  ;T  and  the  pagan  priests 
(by  help  of  ancient  tradition)  seem  to  have 
reached  further  than  the  Hebrew  prophets : 
God  indeed  seems  to  have  showed  only  his 
back-parts  to  Moses ;  when  he  discovered 
no  more  of  his  nature  and  his  pleasure 
to  him:  when  he  seems  to  delight  in,  and 
lay  so  much  stress  upon,  those  carnal  and 
ceremonious  performances.  Neither  do  we 
herein  charge  God;  for  he  did  herein  hut 
what  wisdom  required;  the  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  religion  were  surely  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  state  and  disposition 
and  capacity  of  that  people ;  people  not 
very  wise  or  considerate,  grave  or  con¬ 
stant,  meek  or  flexible ;  but  a  very  stub¬ 
born,  froward,  humorous  generation  of 
men,  as  their  own  writings  describe  them ; 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  perfect  in¬ 
struction  or  rigorous  precepts ;  like  chil¬ 
dren,  by  reason  of  the  grossness  of  their 
apprehension,  and  unruliness  of  passion, 
not  0‘K.iiti  axoiarxi  (no  proper  auditors),  or 
a  pure  and  accurate  discipline ;  and  as  with 
such  God  in  his  wisdom  and  tender  goodness 
seems  to  have  dealt  with  them;  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  infirmities  of  their  age,  and 
condescending  to  their  mean  capacities; 
feeding  them  with  milk,  and  indulging 
them  innocent  trifles;  and  so  tempering 
his  ordinances  given  unto  them,  as  might 
best  serve  partly  to  please  and  humour 
them,  partly  to  curb  and  restrain  them:* 
whence  St.  Paul  calls  them  poor  and  weak 
elements,  and  elements  of  the  world, *  (such 
as  vulgar  and  silly  people  were  fit  to  learn), 
adapted  to  the  learning  and  practising  of 
children ;  *  the  Law  being  a  schoolmaster, 
to  keep  them  in  order,  and  prepare  them 
for  a  higher  instruction.  Such  variety  of 
superficial  formalities  might  well  agree  to 
childish  fancies,  and  content  slavish  spirits ; 
but  to  men  improved  in  reason,  who  could 
relish  spiritual  entertainments,  they  must 
needs  seem  burdensome  and  tedious:  wise 
men  cannot  be  much  affected  with  pomps 
and  solemnities.  In  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  piety  there  are  alluring  sweetnesses 
* 

u  Deut.  xxvii.  2G;  Gal.  iii.  10.  T  fide  Ezek.  xx.  25. 
w  fide  Grip.  adv.  Cela.  lib.  iii.  Gr.  v.  G. 
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and  beauties,  which  it  must  needs  displease 
him  that  is  sensible  of  them,  to  be  evoked 
from,  by  an  obligation  to  attend  precisely 
to  such  an  abundance  of  outward  sapless 
observances;  to  be  bound  to  chew  such 
husks,  neglecting  so  delicious  a  kernel,  can¬ 
not  but  be  irksome  and  grievous :  they  are 
therefore  styled  well  in  the  New  Testament 
an  intolerable  yoke  and  burden  (Acts  xv. 
10,  28),  and  to  be  freed  of  them  is  a  very 
valuable  privilege,  which  Christ  hath  pur¬ 
chased  for  us  (Gal.  v.  1.)  It  is  true,  by 
degrees  God  imparted  further  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  light  even  to  that  people,  by  the 
examples  and  instructions  of  holy  men  and 
prophets  sent  among  them,  in  a  manner 
and  upon  occasions  extraordinary:  holy 
men  by  their  practice  showed  that  the  rigour 
of  the  Law  might  in  some  cases  be  relaxed 
and  dispensed  with ;  that  a  more  spiritual 
service  was  acceptable  to  God;  that  he 
loved  a  purer  devotion  and  a  higher  charity 
than  the  Law  required.  And  the  prophets 
often  declared,  that  God  did  not  so  much 
delight  in  ceremonious  observances;  but 
chiefly  did  require  hearty  piety,  perfect 
justice,  and  tender  charity;  accompanied 
with  meekness  and  patience,  temperance 
and  sobriety.  By  them  also  God  discovered 
more  of  his  gracious  disposition  and  mer¬ 
ciful  intentions ;  that  he  could  pardon  the 
greatest  sins,  and  was  reconcilable  to  the 
most  heinous  offenders,  upon  sincere  re¬ 
pentance  and  amendment  of  life.  But  these 
arbitrary  and  extraordinary  dispensations 
of  further  light  and  instruction  to  the  Jews 
do  confirm  our  purpose,  showing  that 
God  did  not  primarily  intend  the  Jewish 
law  for  a  complete  discovery  of  his  mind ; 
having  reserved  so  much  to  be  discovered 
in  fit  opportunity,  argues,  that  more  still 
might  be  behind ;  as  indeed  we  see  that 
future  life  and  immortality  was  not  even 
by  the  prophets  quite  brought  to  light; 
that  better  covenant,  established  upon  bet¬ 
ter  promises,  was  not  yet  revealed. y 

Yea,  this  religion,  as  it  was  not  uni¬ 
versal  and  complete,  so  neither  was  it  im¬ 
mutable  and  perpetual :  itself  tell  us,  that 
God  hereafter  would  raise  another  Prophet 
(for  extraordinariness  and  eminency  like  to 
Moses),  which  should  have  words  by  God 
put  into  his  mouth  (new  words,  surely, 
new  revelations  from  God),  whom  they 
particularly  should  be  obliged  to  hear  and 
obey :  *  that  the  days  should  come ,  when  the 
Lord  would  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel ,  different  from  that  which 
he  made  with  their  fathers  after  their  de¬ 
livery  from  Egypt  ;*  not  to  be  written  upon 

1  Heb.  viii.  6.  *  Deut.  xviii.  15.  •  Jcr.  xxxi.  31. 


stones,  but  impressed  upon  men’s  hearts: 
concerning  which  we  may  say  with  the  au- 
thor  to  the  Hebrews,  If  the  first  had  been 
ItpifLirTo;,  faultess  and  perfect ,  there  would 
have  no  place  been  found  for  the  second: 
and,  By  speaking  of  a  new  one ,  he  anti¬ 
quated  the  old  one.h 

That  another  priesthood  should  infalli¬ 
bly  be  established,  not  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ; 
(not  to  offer  carnal  sacrifices,  but  to  im¬ 
part  spiritual  benedictions/) 

That  time  should  be,  when  God  would 
gather  all  nations  and  tongues;  and  they 
should  come  and  see  his  glory;6  and  out 
of  them  God  would  take  (that  which  the 
Mosaical  constitution  would  not  permit) 
of  them  for  priests  and  for  Levites. 

That  there  should  be  a  Zion,  a  moun¬ 
tain  seated  above  all  mountains,  wherein 
God  would  place  his  perpetual  residence 
(his  seat  of  worship  and  government),  to 
which  all  nations  should  flow,  to  learn 
God’s  will  and  walk  in  his  ways.e  (Which 
could  not  be  Jerusalem,  which  is  long 
since  desolated;  and  which,  if  standing, 
could  be  no  convenient  resort  for  all  the 
world ;  it  is  another  spiritual  Zion,  a  mys¬ 
tical  rock  is  surely  prophesied  of.) 

That  God  will  create  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  (a  wholly  new  world  and  state 
of  things ;)  so  that  the  former  should  not 
be  remembered ,  nor  come  into  mind.1 

That  God  would  pour  his  spirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  upon  all  flesh  (though  the  prophe¬ 
tical  spirit  hath  long  deserted  the  Jewish 
nation;)  that  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord ,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.s  (Judaism  cannot 
be  this  knowledge,  which  was  never  likely 
to  fill  the  earth.)  That  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same ,  God's 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles; 
and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered 
unto  his  name ,  and  a  pure  offering .h  (In 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto 
God,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  the 
Jewish  service  w^as  confined.  For  that  a 
time  was  determined  to  finish  transgression, 
and  make  an  end  of  sins,  to  make  reconci¬ 
liation  for  iniquity,  and  introduce  everlast¬ 
ing  righteousness,  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy ;  and  to  anoint  the  most  holy  :  ‘ 
that  is,  in  fine,  that  God  would  send  the 
Messias,  to  enlighten  the  world  with  a  per¬ 
fect  instruction;  revealing  God’s  will,  and 
declaring  his  mercy  to  mankind ;  to  erect 
an  universal  spiritual  kingdom  over  men’s 

*>  Heb.  viii.  7,  13.  •  Psal.  cx.  4.  a  Isa. 
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Leans,  reducing  tLern  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  God:  these  things  (to 
which  I  might  add  divers  more)  suffi¬ 
ciently  >hcw  that  the  Mosaical  dispensation 
was  but  temporal  and  changeable ;  and 
that  that  was  intended  by  God  to  be  done, 
which  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  affirms 
done  by  Christ : J  an  abrogation  is  made  of 
the  precedent  command,  for  its  weakness 
and  unprofitableness  (its  unprofitableness 
to  the  purposes  of  bringing  men  to  such 
a  spiritual  sanctity  which  would  please 
God which  is  another  consideration  that 
shows  the  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion.  If  Judaism  could  not  dispose  men  to 
any  tolerable  degree  of  piety  and  right¬ 
eousness  acceptable  to  God  that  which  St. 
Pa'il  so  largely  proves  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans),  if  it  also  tenders  no  favour  or 
pardon  to  those  which  had  transgressed  the 
law  and  offended  God  k  (which  he  also  there 
and  otherwhere  shows),  it  was  necessary, 
that  either  all  men  should  lie  under  a  des¬ 
perate  slavery  to  sin  and  guilt,  or  that  God 
should  discover  another  way  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  mercy  to  be  obtained.1 

That  the  Christian  doctrine  did  proceed 
from  God,  is  a  principle  upon  which  our 
faith  of  all  particular  articles  in  our  Creed 
doth  rely ;  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of 
which  1  began  to  show ;  proceeding  by  some 
steps;  whereof  the  first  was,  the  probabi¬ 
lity  that  God  should  reveal  such  a  doctrine 
for  the  benefit  and  direction  of  mankind ; 
the  second,  that  no  other  religion  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  such  a  revelation :  these  assertions 
do  well  prepare  our  way  to  a  third  (which 
now  we  proceed  to),  that  I  might  further 
consider  how  unsuitable  the  Jewish  religion 
was  to  the  common  nature  and  genius  of 
mankind ;  and  therefore  unapt  to  prevail 
upon  men’s  minds:  Judaorum  mos  absur- 
dus ,  tordidusque  (the  Jewish  way  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  uncouth  and  sordid),  was  Tacitus’s 
censure ; m  but  it  agreed  to  the  general 
conceit  of  men  about  it,  at  that  time  when 
it  began  to  be  commonly  known  and  ob¬ 
served  :  and  a  religion  so  little  plausible 
or  probable  (so  apt  to  be  disliked  and  de¬ 
spised),  it  is  not  likely  that  God  would  com¬ 
mend  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  But  I 
will  not  further  insist  upon  this  argument ; 
but  proceed  to  assert, 

3dly,  That  the  Christian  doctrine  is  in 
all  respects  such  as  might  become  God  to 
be  the  author  of ;  w  orthy  hb  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  reveal  and  impose  upon  man¬ 
kind.  We  cannot  imagine  a  better,  more 

*  A>*  r»  zau  at«Cb  if. 

i  Heb.  rIL  18.  1  Gal  iii.  Ac. 

1  Kon.  iii.  ■  Hist.  t.  5. 


;  clearly  true,  more  full  and  exact ;  more 
!  satisfactory  to  our  minds  and  to  our  wants : 
we  have  therein  the  nature  and  will  of  God 
plainly  declared,  so  far  as  it  is  fit  and  use¬ 
ful  for  us  to  know  them  ;  together  with  our 
relations  to  him,  and  all  the  state  of  our 
’  own  souls :  an  exact  rule  of  life  prescribed 
to  us,  with  all  fit  helps  and  proper  encou¬ 
ragements  to  the  performance  of  our  duty ; 
the  way  of  obtaining  all  the  happiness  we 
are  capable  of,  and  avoiding  all  misery, 
clearly  set  before  us;  all  the  darkness  re¬ 
moved.  the  doubts  resolved,  the  mbtakes 
;  corrected,  with  which  mankind,  in  those 
matters  of  highest  concernment,  hath  been 
hitherto  dbturbed  and  dbtracted.  It  as¬ 
signs,  I  say,  a  true  and  lively  character  of 
God;  true,  because  worthy  of  him;  agree¬ 
able  to  whatever  reason  dictates,  and  the 
works  of  nature  show  concerning  him  ; 
ascribing  all  conceivable  perfections  to  him 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  asserting  all  hb 
due  rights  and  prerogatives ;  omniscient 
wisdom  and  almighty  power ;  infinite  be¬ 
nignity  and  beneficency  toward  his  crea¬ 
tures  ;  supreme  majesty  and  authority  over 
all ;  having  made  all  things  with  especial 
regard  to  man ;  and  upholding  them  with 
the  same  gracious  respect ;  and  governing 
them  w  ith  a  particular  care  and  providence; 
searching  all  the  thoughts,  and  ordering  all 
the  actions  of  men  to  a  general  (and  ulti¬ 
mate)  good  end :  this  b  the  first  excellency 
of  our  religion,  which  is  great,  both  as  to 
the  object  and  influence  thereof.  The  ig¬ 
norance  of  God’s  nature,  or  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  him,  what  mischief  and  what 
superstitions  do  they  not  produce  in  the 
worship  of  God!  Christian  religion  re¬ 
presents  him  in  hb  essence  one,  perfectly 
simple,  spiritual,  omnipresent,  eternal,  im¬ 
passible,  and  immutable ;  self-sufficient  and 
infinitely  happy :  in  his  interior  disposition 
of  will,  and  in  all  his  purposes,  absolutely 
tree,  pure,  and  holy;  just,  faithful,  and 
constant :  in  all  hb  dealings  with  rational 
creatures,  as  very  careful  and  tender  of 
their  good ;  exceedingly  gracious  and  mer¬ 
ciful  toward  them;  so  in  nowise  fond  or 
indulgent,  but  impartially  just  and  severe 
against  all  iniquity  obstinately  pursued  and 
persisted  in ;  most  amiable  in  his  goodness, 
most  terrible  in  hb  justice,  most  glorious 
and  venerable  in  all  his  proceedings:  it 
represents  him  compassionate  of  our  evils; 
placable  for  our  offences;  accessible,  and 
inclinable  to  help  us  in  our  needs.  Thus, 

|  but  with  advantage  beyond  what  I  can  ex¬ 
press,  it  describes  God  to  us,  mixing  no- 
’  thing  unworthy  or  misbecoming  him  (as 
|  other  religions  and  doctrines  rnay  be  ob- 
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served  to  do ;)  adding  nothing  repugnant 
to  what  natural  light  discerns  or  approves, 
but  showing  something  beside  and  beyond 
what  it  can  discover ;  concerning  his  in¬ 
comprehensible  nature  and  manner  of  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  his  unsearchable  counsels  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  his  admirable  ways  of  providence ; 
whereby  he  hath  designed  to  commend  his 
goodness  and  glorify  his  justice  to  us : 
which  kind  of  truths  (exceeding  the  reach 
of  human  invention  and  capacity),  as  it 
becomes  God  (so  far  transcending  us  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge)  to  reveal  them,  so 
they,  so  wonderfully  suiting  to  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  God  otherwise  discernible  by  us, 
do  argue  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  that 
acquaints  us  writh  them.  That  God  should 
send  his  Son  out  of  his  bosom,  to  partake 
our  nature,  and  appear  in  our  flesh  ;  to 
manifest  his  will  unto  us ;  to  set  before  us 
an  exact  pattern  of  holy  life  (the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  parts  especially  thereof,  humility  and 
patience ;)  by  his  obedience  and  suffering 
to  expiate  our  sin  and  reconcile  God  to 
mankind,  is  a  mystery  indeed,  and  depth 
of  goodness,  which  our  reason  cannot  fa¬ 
thom,  which  we  can  better  admire  than 
understand:  but  neither  can  any  reason 
contradict  or  disprove  it :  nothing  can  be 
incredible  to  us  concerning  that  immense 
goodness,  whose  common  care  of  us,  even 
in  matters  of  ordinary  providence,  is  so 
wonderful  and  unaccountable,  that  the 
consideration  thereof  made  Job  and  the 
Psalmist  thus  exclaim :  What  is  man ,  that 
thou  shouldest  magnify  him  ?  and  that  thuu 
shouldest  set  thy  heart  upon  him  ?  (Job  vii. 
17.)  Lord ,  what  is  man,  that  thou  takest 
knowledge  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  makest  account  of  him!  (Psal.  exliv. 
3 ;  viii.  4.) 

2.  This  doctrine  also  informs  us  concern¬ 
ing  ourselves,  and  the  state  of  our  souls ; 
concerning  the  nobleness  of  our  extraction 
and  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  derived  from 
God  and  resembling  him ;  how  we  fell  from 
our  original  felicity,  and  lapsed  into  this 
wretched  blindness,  error,  and  disorder  of 
soul,  into  this  state  of  frailty,  sorrow,  and 
misery,  by  our  distrust  and  disobedience 
to  God;  how  being  thus  estranged  from 
God,  and  exposed  to  his  wrathful  displea¬ 
sure,  we  may  recover  again  his  love  and 
favour,  and  may,  by  returning  to  God  and 
complying  with  his  will,  be  reinstated  in  a 
happy  condition,  more  happy  far  than  that 
from  which  we  fell ;  that  our  souls  are  im¬ 
mortal  (a  point  which  the  wisest  men  have 
so  much  disputed  about,  and  doubted  of; 
and  in  the  certain  decision  of  which  thev 
would  have  beeu  so  much  satisfied),  anil 


what  its  state  shall  be  after  its  separation 
from  this  body,  suited  to  its  demeanour 
and  demerits  in  this  life  ;  what  a  judgment 
and  trial  all  our  actions  (even  our  most 
secret  thoughts  and  words)  must  undergo 
after  this  life  :  these  so  important  truths, 
so  useful  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  minds 
and  the  direction  of  our  lives,  so  conducible 
to  the  clearing  of  our  notions,  even  con¬ 
cerning  nature  and  the  course  of  things  in 
this  world,  this  doctrine  plainly  shows  us: 
and  is  it  not  in  that  respect  worthy  to  come 
from  God,  who  alone  could  teach  and  sa¬ 
tisfy  us  in  these  things? 

3.  As  for  that  rule  of  life  it  prescribes 
us,  nothing  can  be  more  exactly  agreeable 
to  our  reason,  more  perfective  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  more  conducible  either  to  the  public 
good,  or  to  our  private  content.  What 
can  be  more  just  and  reasonable,  than  all 
those  duties  of  piety  which  it  requires ;  than 
highest  esteem  and  honour  of  him  which 
is  most  excellent ;  most  hearty  love  and 
affection  to  him,  who  is  in  himself  most 
good,  toward  us  most  beneficent;  most 
awful  fear  of  him,  who  is  so  powerful,  so 
pure,  so  just  and  severe ;  gratitude  to  him 
from  whom  we  have  received  our  being, 
and  all  our  good  things ;  trust  and  hope 
in  him,  who  can  do  what  he  will,  and  will 
do  whatever  he  hath  promised,  and  what¬ 
ever  in  reason  we  can  expect  from  his 
goodness ;  all  obedience  and  observance 
of  him,  whose  children  and  servants  and 
subjects  we  are  born?  Can  there  be  a 
greater  privilege,  than  liberty  of  access  to 
him  in  our  needs,  who  is  alone  able  to 
supply  them?  Can  we  desire  upon  easier 
terms  to  receive  benefits,  than  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  our  wants  and  asking  for  them? 
Is  there  a  more  equal  or  favourable  kind 
of  satisfaction  for  our  offences,  than  con¬ 
fession,  and  repenting  of  them?  Is  it  not 
fit  we  should  endeavour  to  promote  his 
glory,  who  hath  been  so  careful  of  ours  ? 
The  practice  of  sueh  a  piety  cannot  but 
produce  excellent  fruits,  a  joyful  peaee  of 
conscience,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  free¬ 
dom  from  all  superstitious  terrors  and  af- 
frightments;  and  therefore  is  not  our 
obligation  to  these  duties  most  reasonable? 
And  for  our  behaviour  toward  each  other, 
what  better  directions  can  we  have,  than 
those  w  hich  our  gospel  affords  us :  that  we 
cordially  love  one  another,  earnestly  desire 
each  other’s  good,  pity  all  the  evils  of  our 
brethren,  be  ready  to’  afford  them  all  the 
help  and  comfort  we  can,  not  limiting  this 
our  charity,  but  extending  it  to  all,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  God’s  boundless  beneficence;  that 
we  should  mutually  bear  infirmities,  and 
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pardon  all  injuries  done  us,  not  rendering 
evil  for  evil,  but  requiting  evil  with  good  ;n 
that  we  be  just  and  honest  in  all  our  deal¬ 
ings,  observant  of  all  duties  concerning  our 
relations,  diligent  in  our  callings,  peaceable 
and  quiet  in  our  stations,  respective  and 
obedient  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle 
and  courteous  in  our  behaviour  toward 
all  men,  rooting  out  all  malice,  wrath,  en¬ 
vy,  strife,  animosity,  ill  suspicion,  out  of 
our  hearts,  forbearing  to  revile,  slander, 
detract,  or  rashly  to  censure  any  man. 
Now,  what  great  benefits  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  practice  of  such  duties  would  bring 
forth !  what  mischiefs  would  it  prevent ! 
How  sociable,  and  pleasant,  and  secure  a 
life,  should  we  lead  therein!  What  in¬ 
numerable  griefs  and  troubles,  fears  and 
suspicions,  discomposures  and  distractions 
of  mind  at  home;  what  dangers,  tumults, 
confusions,  and  tragedies  abroad,  would  it 
remove !  This  part,  therefore,  of  our  rule 
plainly  deserves  the  impression  of  divine 
authority  upon  it.  As  for  the  precepts  con¬ 
cerning  the  management  of  ourselves,  our 
own  souls  and  bodies  3  those  which  oblige 
us  to  be  humble  and  modest,  calm  and 
serene,  contented  and  patient,  pure  and 
chaste,  sober  and  temperate,  banishing  all 
haughty  conceits  and  vain  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  ourselves,0  regulating  our  passions 
and  restraining  our  appetites,  moderating 
ourselves  in  all  corporeal  enjoyments,  pos¬ 
sessing  our  vessels  in  sanctity  and  honour, 
abstaining  from  all  unlawful  and  irregu¬ 
lar  pleasures  (base  in  kind  or  excessive  in 
degree),  which  may  corrupt  our  minds,  or 
impair  our  healths,  or  disturb  our  quiet : 
it  prohibits  us  not  the  use  of  any  creature 
whence  we  may  receive  any  profit  or  de¬ 
light,  but  indulges  us  a  prudent  and  sober 
enjoyment  of  them  all,  with  sense  of  God’s 
goodness  and  thankfulness  (1  Tim.  iv.  4.) 
And  who  sees  not  what  benefit  and  incon¬ 
venience  doth  accrue  to  us  from  obeying 
such  commands?  In  few  words,  Whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  true ,  whatsoever  things  are 
just ,  whatsoever  things  are  decent ,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  pure ,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely ,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report , 
if  there  be  any  virtue  or  any  praise ,  those 
things  the  Christian  doctrine  enjoins  us  to 
regard  and  practice. p  And  what  other  re¬ 
ligion,  I  pray,  or  what  philosophy,  hath 
so  perfectly  and  clearly,  with  such  consist¬ 
ence  and  w  ith  such  confidence,  taught  us 
the  like?  If  any  have  taught  us  some  of 
them  (as  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  should, 
since  all  of  them  are  so  plainly  agreeable 

n  Gal.  vL  10;  Matt.  vi.  A\. 
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to  good  reason),  yet  could  none  press  them 
with  such  effectual  inducements,  nor  en¬ 
force  the  practice  of  them  upon  so  true 
and  necessary  grounds.  Some  philosophies 
have  highly  commended  virtue,  and  vehe¬ 
mently  exhorted  thereto ;  but  the  ends  are 
mean  which  they  aim  at,  the  grounds  very 
weak  from  which  they  argue :  present  sa¬ 
tisfaction  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  safety, 
quiet,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  this 
life ;  can  they  persuade  men  easily  that 
these  are  sufficient  inducements  so  care¬ 
fully  and  painfully  to  follow  virtue?  Doth 
that  thing  deserve  such  mighty  elogies, 
which  hath  no  greater  rewards  or  benefits 
than  those  attending  it?  No,  surely.  He 
that  tells  us,  by  doing  these  things  we  shall 
imitate  the  highest  goodness,  we  shall 
honour  God  and  please  him,  we  shall  per¬ 
form  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  our  great  Be¬ 
nefactor,  we  shall  obtain  the  love  and  favour 
of  God,  we  shall  avoid  his  wrath  and  dis¬ 
pleasure,  we  shall  acquire  not  only  comfort 
and  peace  of  conscience  here,  but  an  ever¬ 
lasting  crown  of  joy  and  bliss  hereafter;  he 
propoundeth  ends  infinitely  more  noble,  he 
useth  arguments  incomparably  most  effica¬ 
cious  and  persuasive  to  the  practice  of  vir¬ 
tue.  No  philosophy  in  any  measure  repre¬ 
sents  virtue  so  truly  upon  all  accounts 
estimable  and  eligible  as  this ;  none  can  dis¬ 
cover  the  excellent  fruits  that  grow  upon  it. 

4.  Neither  doth  this  religion  only  teach 
and  persuade  us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of 
life,  but  (what  no  other  law  or  doctrine 
pretends  to)  it  shows  us  the  means,  it  af- 
fordeth  us  help  and  ability  to  practise  it; 
(without  which,  such  is  the  frailty  of  our 
nature,  experience  shows  that  all  instruc¬ 
tion  or  exhortation  whatever  would  signify 
little ;)  it  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quick¬ 
ening  spirit  accompanying  it ;  it  sounds 
not  only  through  the  ear,  but  impresses 
itself  upon  the  heart :  if  our  mind  be  doubt¬ 
ful  or  dark,  it  directs  us  to  a  sure  oracle, 
where  we  may  receive  certain  counsel  and 
information:  if  our  passions  be  turbulent, 
and  our  appetites  outrageous ;  if  temptation 
overbear  us,  it  leadeth  us  thither,  whence 
we  may  procure  strength  to  resist  and 
subdue  them.  This  doctrine,  lastly,  fully 
satisfies  us  about  that  inquiry  which  hath 
so  much  perplexed  all  men,  and  with  so 
much  final  irresolution  hath  exercised 
philosophers,  wherein  man’s  happiness  con¬ 
sists,  and  what  the  means  are  to  attain  to 
it :  that  it  doth  not  consist  in  any  one  of 
these  transitory  things,  nor  in  a  confluence 
of  them  all ;  but  in  the  favour  of  God,  and 
enjoyment  of  him,  and  in  the  blessings 
flowing  thence ;  which  happiness  only  by 
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a  sincere  and  constant  obedience  to  God’s 
commandments,  a  practice  of  that  virtue 
and  piety  (in  most  part  before  specified), 
is  obtainable.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  the 
Christian  doctrine :  these  things  it  disco¬ 
vers  and  teaches,  not  with  fine  methods  of 
artificial  eloquence  and  subtilty,  «'»- 

t£wri*ns  mipias  yoym;,  the  persuasive  words 
of  human  wisdom,  but  with  a  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity,  confidence,  and  authority,  with  de¬ 
monstration  of  spirit  and  power ;  such  as 
becomes  the  sovereign  Lord  to  use,  when 
he  vouchsafes  to  declare  his  mind. q  I  should 
have  interposed  this  very  material  obser¬ 
vation,  that  Christianity  requires  chiefly, 
and  in  a  manner  only,  a  rational  and  spiri¬ 
tual  service,  not  clogged  with  multitude  of 
external  rites  and  observances  (those  few 
it  enjoins  are  plainly  most  reasonable,  very 
decent  and  useful,  fit  to  instruct  us  in  and 
excite  us  to  our  duty;)  which  shows  that 
this  revelation  is  complete,  suitable  to  the 
most  adult  age,  the  most  ripe  and  improved 
capacities  of  man.  But  I  must  leave  this 
point:  and,  I  think,  thus  much  may  suffice 
to  show,  that  a  doctrine  so  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  to  mankind,  so  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  amiable,  so  agreeable  to  rea¬ 
son,  and  yet  so  much  surpassing  it,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from 
divine  authority  and  revelation :  Nun  vox 
hominem  sonat ;  the  true  tone  and  air  of  it 
sounds  above  the  voice  of  man ;  its  looks 
so  much  resemble  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  one  cannot  think  it  had  any  other 
parent. 

To  these  abstracted  considerations  I  add 
(which  is  the  last  step  of  our  discourse), 

Lastly,  that  de  facto ,  in  very  deed,  God 
hath  asserted  and  attested  to  the  Christian 
doctrine.  God  is  himself  invisible  and 
indiscernible  to  our  senses ;  neither  could 
we  endure  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  presence :  it  must  be  therefore  by 
works  supernatural  and  extraordinary  (such 
as  no  creature  can  effect  or  counterfeit) 
that  he  must  (if  ever  assuredly)  signify  his 
mind  and  purpose  to  us :  and  of  such  there 
is  no  kind  of  attestation  needful  or  (per¬ 
haps)  possible,  which  God  hath  not  afforded 
to  this  doctrine.  He  had  by  many  several 
prophecies,  in  different  times,  long  before 
presignified,  that  he  would  make  such  a 
revelation  to  mankind,  to  be  dispensed  bv 
a  person  extraordinarily  qualified,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  be  favoured  by  himself,  whom 
therefore  the  Jewish  nation  did  with  much 
desire  expect ;  to  which  prophecy,  as  no 
other  hath  appeared  that  can  pretend  to 
agree,  so  this  is  very  congruous.  And  this 
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is  one  way  most  proper  to  God  of  attesting 
his  mind;  because  it  cannot  be  anywise 
counterfeited,  it  being  only  in  God’s  power 
to  foretell  such  future  events.  Another 
way  is  by  express  voices  and  apparitions 
from  heaven;  and  by  these  God  declared 
the  same  at  several  fit  seasons : r  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist  (that  most  just  and  holy  per¬ 
son,  so  taken  and  acknowledged  by  all, 
even  by  his  enemies  that  murdered  him), 
when  Jesus  was  baptized ;  to  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  John,  and  St.  James,  three  most 
credible  witnesses,  if  any  can  be,  concern¬ 
ing  matter  of  fact ; 3  and  again,  before  the 
multitude,  a  little  before  his  death;  to  St. 
Paul,  a  person  also  in  all  respects  credible, 
and  in  most  remarkable  circumstances : 1 
and  such  attestations  as  these  it  is  not  likely 
God  would  suffer  to  be  given  to  falsehood 
or  imposture :  if  any  creature  should  be  so 
daring  as  to  endeavour  it,  we  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  deem  that  God  would  permit  his 
name  and  authority  (in  so  direct  a  manner) 
to  be  abused. 

3.  But  further,  to  thwart  the  course  of 
nature,  and  act  against  its  established  laws, 
can  only  belong  to  him  who  is  Lord  of 
nature,  who  made  it,  and  upholds  it,  and 
governs  it  by  a  perpetual  decree:11  and 
this,  in  favour  and  countenance  to  this 
doctrine,  hath  God  performed,  not  once, 
but  often,  in  many  places,  through  a  long 
course  of  time,  in  several  ways,  by  many 
instruments,  most  openly  and  visibly. T 
Numerous  were  such  supernatural  works 
performed  by  the  principal  author  of  this 
doctrine,  our  Lord  himself;  many  of  them 
so  public  and  palpable,  that  they  convinced 
many  of  the  spectators  ;  and  them  not  only 
indifferent  and  ingenuous  people,  but  those 
who  were  most  unwilling  to  be  convinced, 
and  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  their 
conviction:  Many  (saith  St.  John)  believed 
on  him ,  beholding  the  miracles  that  he  did.™ 
Nicodemus  came  secretly  to  him,  and  con¬ 
fessed  thus:  We  know  that  thou  hast  come 
a  teacher  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  which  thou  doest,  except  God 
be  with  him.x  Again  it  is  said,  Many  of  the 
people  believed  in  him ,  saying ,  When  Christ 
|  comes ,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  this 
man  hath  done  f1  Also  of  the  rulers,  many 
i  believed  on  him ,  but  because  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  they  did  not  confess  it ,  lest  they  shoidd 
be  put  out  of  the  synagogue .*  What  shall  we 
do  f  say  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees ; 
for  this  man  doth  many  wonders.  If  we 
thus  let  him  alotie,  all  men  will  believe  on 

T  Matt.  iii. ;  xvii.  5,  Src. ;  Luke  ix. 
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him.*  St.  Peter  thus  confidently  appeals  to 
the  Jewish  nation:  Ye  men  of  Israel ,  hear 
these  u-ords;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  ap¬ 
proved  (or  demonstrated)  by  (or  from)  God 
among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs ,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of 
you,  as  you  yourselves  know.h  So  notorious 
were  many  of  our  Saviour’s  miracles,  that 
his  worst  adversaries  could  not  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  them :  and  of  these  the  most  signal, 
his  resurrection,  was  such,  that  no  evasion 
seems  devisable  to  withstand  either  its  truth 
as  to  the  fact,  or  its  force  to  confirm  our 
purpose  (that  God  did  attest  to  this  doc¬ 
trine;)  by  it  indeed  God  did,  as  St.  Paul 
speaks,  srimt  Tags%n>  -ran,  yield  an  argu¬ 
ment  most  persuasive  to  all,  that  what  our 
Saviour  taught  (particularly  concerning 
the  immortality  of  our  souls,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  our  bodies,  and  the  judgment  to 
come)  is  most  certainly  true.'  That  our 
Saviour  really  died,  all  the  world  could 
testify  (no  death  was  ever  more  solemn 
or  remarkable ;)  that  he  rose  again,  was 
attested,  not  by  one  or  two,  but  by  many 
persons  (those  most  familiarly  acquainted 
with  him),  who  did  not  see  him  once,  in 
passing,  at  a  distance,  but  often,  for  a  good 
time  (forty  days  together),  conversed  with 
him  (above  five  hundred  of  such  persons  at 
once  did  see  him,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us;d) 
so  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  them¬ 
selves  therein,  being  aiircTra i,  and  alrr.ata 
t su  Xcy>u,  perfectly  informed  concerning 
the  matter  as  eyes  and  ears  could  make 
them  :  *  not  having  followed  cunningly  de¬ 
vised  fables,  did  we  acquaint  you  with  the 
power  and  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;{ 
but  being  T»j$  ixavcu  fjt  tyaXuorvirof , 

having  a  full  view  of  his  majesty :  and,  What 
we  heard  ourselves ,  what  we  did  see  with  our 
eyes ,  what  our  hands  did  feel,  of  the  Word 
of  life:*  such,  as  to  their  ability  of  testi¬ 
fying  the  truth,  was  these  men’s  testimony : 
and  concerning  the  fidelity  and  honesty  of 
these  witnesses,  that  they  should  not  either 
in  this  case  (or  concerning  other  actions 
of  Christ  which  they  attested  to)  wilfully 
deceive  others,  there  be  presumptions  as 
great  as  can  be.  They  were  men  that 
preached  all  goodness  and  sincerity  to 
others,  and  in  other  things  irreprovably 
practised  them :  they  could  have  no  design 
imaginable  upon  any  profit,  or  honour,  or 
advantage  whatever,  to  themselves  (they 
refused  all ;  they  willingly  underwent  all 
afflictions  and  disgraces  for  the  sake  of  this 
very  testimony;  bearing  the  cross  was  the 

*  John  xi.  47.  b  Acts  ii.  22.  c  Acts  xvii.  31  ; 
Rom.  i.  4  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Vide  Acts  xiii.  31,  &c. ;  i. 
*  1  Cor.  xv.  6  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  7  ;  Luke  i.  2.  (  2  Pet. 

i.  16.  *  1  John  i.  1. 


ojpcium  they  pretended  to  undertake,  and 
the  benejicium  too  they  did  promise  them¬ 
selves  to  enjoy  in  this  world.)  Peace  of 
conscience,  and  hope  of  future  reward,  was 
plainly  all  the  support  they  had ;  neither 
of  which  they  could  have  enjoyed  or  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  maintenance  of  a  lie ;  perse¬ 
cution  from  men,  and  damnation  from 
God,  they  must  be  sure  of,  if  conscious  of 
so  villainous  a  design,  to  abuse  the  world 
with  a  tale:  neither  were  they  downright 
madmen  or  fools  (as  they  must  have  been, 
if  they  could  have  believed  themselves,  or 
thought  to  persuade  others,  such  stories, 
had  they  been  false ;)  their  excellent  wri¬ 
tings  show  the  contrary,  and  the  prodi¬ 
gious  efficacy  their  endeavours  found:  so 
unanimous  a  consent,  so  clear  a  confidence, 
so  firm  resolution,  so  invincible  constancy 
and  patience,  nothing  but  truth  itself  and 
a  good  conscience  could  inspire  men  with. 
It  is  possible,  in  matter  of  speculation  and 
subtilty,  men  upon  weak  grounds  might  be 
desperately  pertinacious;  but  in  matter  of 
fact  to  be  so,  none  in  such  circumstances 
and  to  such  purposes  could  be  so  basely 
stupid;  no  such  men  surely.  No  matter  of 
fact  ever  had,  nor  could  have  in  any  re¬ 
spect,  a  stronger  attestation:  to  doubt  or 
distrust  it,  were  to  invalidate  all  proof  by 
testimony  (upon  which  yet  all  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  all  commerce  and  trans¬ 
action  of  human  affairs,  doth  in  a  manner 
subsist  and  depend;)  it  were  to  embrace 
the  vanity  of  the  most  impudently  perti¬ 
nacious  sceptics:  and  admitting  the  truth 
of  their  testimony  (as  if  we  be  reasonable 
and  ingenuous  we  must),  to  believe  that 
God  should  do  such  works,  or  should 
permit  them  to  be  done  (should  lend  his 
sovereign  power  and  interpose  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  hand),  for  procuring  credit  to  a 
falsehood ;  that  he  should  so  far  contribute 
to  men’s  delusion  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
concerning  his  own  honour  and  men’s  sal¬ 
vation,  is  a  conceit  as  blasphemous  and 
dishonourable  to  God,  as  derogatory  to 
his  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  good¬ 
ness,  as  can  be.  This  kind  of  attestation 
did  God  yield,  not  only  to  the  person  of 
our  Lord,  but  to  his  disciples  and  followers 
for  a  long  time  after,  as  by  the  same  au¬ 
thentic  testimonies  doth  appear ;  yea  it  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  ages,  so  long  as  any  such 
extraordinary  means  were  needful  or  con¬ 
venient  for  conviction  of  the  world ;  as  by 
many  express  passages  in  Tertullian,  Justin 
Martyr,  Origen,  Cyprian,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  might  be  showed.  I  shall  only 
add  one  kind  of  divine  confirmation  more, 
which  was  that  of  an  extraordinary  provi- 
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dence  attending  this  doctrine  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  and  propagation  thereof,  that  by 
the  ministry  of  a  few  mean,  poor,  unlearn¬ 
ed,  and  simple  men,  without  any  outward 
circumstances  commending  them  to  men’s 
regard  ;  without  any  assistance  of  power, 
any  subtilty  of  wit,  any  trains  of  policy, 
any  eloquence  of  speech,  any  external  ad¬ 
vantage  discernible ;  yea  against  all  these, 
against  the  utmost  endeavours  of  all  the 
force  in  the  world,  all  politic  devices,  all 
cruel  persecutions ;  against  all  prejudices 
of  education,  public  law,  inveterate  cus¬ 
tom;  against  most  subtle  and  eloquent 
adversaries,  it  should  in  a  short  time  so 
vastly  prevail,  so  that  within  a  while  all 
the  power,  and  wit,  and  eloquence  of  man 
did  submit  unto  it  and  serve  under  it,  is 
an  argument  that  God  did  interpose  his 
almighty  hand :  no  less  power  could  effect 
so  unaccountable  a  change:  it  seems  no 
less  a  miracle  in  matters  of  this  nature  (a 
moral  or  political  miracle  I  may  call  it), 
than  to  blow  up  a  great  oak  with  one’s 
breath,  or  remove  a  mountain  with  a  word 
speaking,  would  be  a  miracle  in  nature. 

I  might  adjoin,  that  this  doctrine  being 
so  much  directed  against,  so  vigorously 
impugning,  the  domination  and  delusion 
of  wicked  spirits  (being  so  prejudicial  and 
destructive  to  the  interest  of  hell),  all  the 
malice,  wit,  and  power  of  the  Devil  we 
may  presume  employed  against  it ;  and 
such  potent  combinations  of  mundane  and 
infernal  force  to  withstand,  subdue,  and 
overthrow,  cannot  justly  or  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  power  than  that  of 
heaven.  The  proceeding  also  in  so  meek 
and  quiet  a  way,  without  any  tumult  or 
terror,  not  rudely  forcing  men’s  outward 
compliance,  but  sweetly  drawing  their 
hearts  into  the  love  and  approbation  of  this 
doctrine,  so  different  from  the  course  of 
human  proceeding,  so  becoming  the  divine 
goodness,  doth  well  consent  and  confer  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  discourse.  But  I  can¬ 
not  insist  longer  on  these  things ;  yet  think 
I  may  well  upon  all  these  premises  (though 
very  slightly  and  cursorily  handled)  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  did  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God. 

I  shall  briefly  touch  the  last  principle; 
that  there  be  proper  and  sufficient  means 
by  which  we  may  discern  the  genuine  doc¬ 
trines  and  dictates  of  Christianity.  In¬ 
deed  if  there  were  not  such,  our  discourse 
hitherto  used  would  be  all  vain,  having  no 
certain  scope  or  subject ;  to  no  purpose 
had  God  dispensed  a  revelation  for  the 
direction  and  benefit  of  mankind,  if  he  had 
not  withal  provided  means  of  apprehend- 
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ing  it  with  a  competent  certainty,  such  at 
least  as  might  suffice  to  engage  men  honest 
and  moderately  wise  upon  the  practice  of 
all  necessary  duties  prescribed ;  (for  enough 
to  satisfy  cavilling  spirits,  that  are  pos¬ 
sessed  with  prejudices,  or  proceed  upon 
design,  or  delight  in  doubt  and  dispute, 
whose  business  and  interest  (or  humour)  it 
may  be  to  confound  things,  did  not  need, 
perhaps  could  not  be  provided:  there  have 
been  men  that  have  questioned  what  the 
most  evident  reason,  the  most  common 
sense  and  experience  shows ;  and  such  scep¬ 
tics,  or  such  politics  no  means  will  serve 
to  satisfy  their  minds,  at  least  to  stop  their 
mouths,  but)  in  reality  there  be  several 
means,  by  God’s  wise  providence  afforded, 
whereby  we  may  discern  Christian  truth, 
some  more  convenient  and  secure,  all  in 
their  kind  proper  and  good.  For  trans¬ 
mitting  to  posterity  any  particular  doc¬ 
trine,  no  man  can  doubt  but  the  most  sure 
way  is  its  being  commended  to  writing  by 
the  authors  and  inventors  thereof  (those 
upon  whose  authority  it  doth  rely;)  as  if 
Pythagoras,  or  Socrates,  or  Zeno,  their 
writings,  were  extant,  by  them  we  should 
be  best  assured  what  their  philosophies 
were :  and  no  man  will  dispute  whether  that 
be  genuine  Peripateticism  which  is  plainly 
read  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  father 
of  that  sect ;  though  even  his  unskilful  ex¬ 
positors  should  mistake,  or  his  prejudiced 
adversaries  should  pervert  or  calumniate 
his  meaning.  They  that  write  are  wont 
with  most  care  and  deliberation  (and  con¬ 
sequently  with  most  perspicuity  and  ex¬ 
actness)  to  express  their  minds  :’and  litera 
scripta  manet;  letters  are  subject  to  least 
variation:  memories  are  frail,  fancies  are 
busy;  but  writings  are  easily  preserved 
without  considerable  alteration.  The  next 
most  sure  way  of  conserving  such  doc¬ 
trines,  is  the  writings  of  the  next  disciples 
that  immediately  received  them  from  the 
authors,  or  before  they  had  passed  through 
many  hands,  and  commended  them  to  wri¬ 
ting:  so  what  Socrates  (for  instance)  did 
teach,  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon 
can  with  a  very  good  degree  of  certainty 
acquaint  us.  The  next  is  the  writings  of 
men  (studious  and  learned  in  those  mat¬ 
ters)  after  larger  distances  of  time ;  so  as 
we  may  be  informed  concerning  Stoicism 
by  the  writings  of  Cicero,  of  Epictetus,  of 
Seneca:  the  which  way  is  more  imperfect, 
every  writer  being  apt  to  misapprehend 
and  misrepresent  something;  especially  all 
affecting  to  do  somewhat  more  than  tran¬ 
scribe  what  they  find  in  former  authors,  to 
comment  and  descant  upon,  to  adorn  and 
F  f 
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set  out,  to  confirm  or  confute  the  doctrine 
they  relate,  in  order  thereto  representing 
it  with  advantage  to  their  purpose.  The 
last  way  is  by  continued  tradition,  by  oral 
instruction,  successively  from  time  to  time ; 
which  is  of  all  ways  most  liable  to  defect 
and  corruption :  for  the  teacher  may  un¬ 
aptly  express  his  meaning,  and  the  hearer 
may  not  rightly  understand  him ;  the  me¬ 
mory  of  both  may  in  some  material  thing 
faulter.  Men  love  to  be  curious  in  their 
speech,  to  vary  in  expression,  to  make  ex¬ 
plications,  to  draw  consequences,  to  mix 
their  own  conceits  and  inventions,  to  show 
the  acuteness  of  their  wit  and  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  their  fancy,  to  display  all  their 
faculties  of  ratiocination  and  eloquence: 
especially  they  are  apt  to  accommodate  doc¬ 
trines  to  their  own  prejudices,  inclinations, 
and  designs ;  whence  error  and  difference 
may  insensibly  creep  through  this  conduit ; 
and  the  further  such  tradition  departs 
from  the  original  spring,  the  more  subject 
it  is  to  contract  such  alterations  and  im¬ 
purities.  Every  doctrine  thus  propagated 
is  like  a  stream ;  at  the  head  it  is  small 
and  narrow,  clear  and  pure ;  proceeding  on, 
it  grows  larger  and  fouler:  so  tradition 
swells,  by  taking  in  what  oblique  channels 
of  private  fancy  and  pragmatical  invention 
discharge  into  it ;  and  by  receiving  tinc¬ 
ture  from  particular  inclination  or  politic 
design,  it  grows  muddy  and  feculent.  We 
have  all  these  ways  afforded  us ;  and  for 
confirmation  and  distinction  of  our  doc¬ 
trine  may  use  them  all:  in  the  principal 
doctrines  (such  as  we  mentioned)  they  all 
conspire ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  pure  and 
genuine :  but  in  reason  the  best  and  surest 
means  of  knowing  what  our  Saviour  and 
his  disciples  taught,  are  the  writings  of  his 
disciples  (persons,  besides  their  advantage 
of  immediately  learning  from  our  Saviour’s 
mouth,  extraordinarily  assisted  by  God  in 
their  ministries  and  instructions),  of  whose 
writings  many  have  by  God’s  good  provi¬ 
dence  been  preserved  to  our  times,  being 
such  as  no  man  hath  reason  to  question 
that  they  came  from  them  (no  more  than 
concerning  the  most  undoubted  writings 
of  any  author ;)  wherein  they  aim  at  no¬ 
thing  else  but  to  declare  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  inculcate  the  practice 
thereof,  in  the  most  simple,  plain,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  manner,  plainly  agreeing  with  each 
other  in  the  main  drift  and  design  of  their 
discourses;  so  that  we  may  justly  presume 
that  all  important  doctrines  of  Christi¬ 
anity  are  in  them  fully  delivered,  and  that 
whatever  we  find  in  them  perspicuously 


expressed  we  are  obliged  to  take  for  such. 
To  the  same  purposes  we  may  use  the 
writings  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages, 
who  with  care  committed  to  writing  what 
they  had  learned  from  the  mouths  of  the 
apostles  or  their  successors :  for  in  so  small 
distance  of  time  it  is  not  likely  any  consi¬ 
derable  variation  should  intercur ;  neither 
would  such  men,  living  in  times  of  perse¬ 
cution,  and  suffering  for  conscience  sake, 
so  free  from  all  designs  of  avarice  or  am¬ 
bition,  be  so  ready  to  alter  or  adulterate 
the  doctrine  they  received :  and  supposing 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  were  want¬ 
ing,  even  theirs  would  yield  us  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine ; 
neither,  were  their  monuments  also  lost, 
should  we  be  quite  destitute  of  means,  from 
the  lowest  and  latest,  whether  writings  or 
traditions  of  Christianity,  to  discover  its 
principal  and  fundamental  doctrines:  for, 
discreetly  paring  off  some  excrescences, 
discernible  enough  to  have  proceeded  from 
human  invention,  what  sophistical  curiosity 
hath  introduced  (nice  positions  and  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  right  application  of  terms 
of  art),  what  politic  design  hath  added 
(wherein  some  sorts  of  men  are,  we  may 
plainly  see,  privately  concerned),  what 
plainly  relishes  of  those  ages  wherein  ig¬ 
norance  and  superstitious  dotage  did  so 
generally  prevail,  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  most  generally  acknowledged  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  religion  ;  refining,  I  say,  with 
some  serious  consideration,  the  pure  ore 
from  such  dross,  we  may  not  difficultly 
perceive,  even  by  the  use  of  the  most  in¬ 
ferior  means  allowed  us,  what  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity  are.  But  since 
God  hath  vouchsafed  us  so  various  helps, 
we  may  in  their  due  order,  according  to 
our  capacity,  apply  them  all ;  comparing 
present  traditions  with  ancient  writings, 
and  confirming  what  we  learn  from  these 
by  the  supreme  and  unquestionable  autho¬ 
rity  of  holy  scripture.  But  this  argument 
the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  prosecute 
distinctly,  and  as  it  deserves.  These  di¬ 
gressionary  discourses  (which  yet  I  thought 
pertinent  to  the  design  of  our  business,  de¬ 
claring  and  confirming  the  grounds  of  our 
faith)  being  thus  passed  over,  I  shall  here¬ 
after  closely  pursue  the  explication  of  the 
Creed;  in  the  mean  while  craving  par¬ 
don  for  your  patience,  &c. 

H  trlir'jc  in  ©oh  tf>r  dfatfjcr. 

The  appellation  of  God  not  improperly 
taken  (as  when  it  is  attributed  to  creatures, 
upon  some  resemblance  in  nature  or  office 
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they  bear  to  the  supreme  God),  but  re¬ 
lating  to  him  who  only  truly  and  properly 
is  styled  God ,  is  sometimes  put  absolute¬ 
ly,  sometimes  hath  a  relative  apposition 
going  along  with  it.  Being  absolutely  (or 
singly)  put,  it  sometimes  refers,  by  way  of 
eminency,  particularly  to  the  first  Person 
in  the  glorious  Trinity;  as  when  Christ 
is  called  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  when  God 
is  put  in  distinction  from  the  other  Persons 
(when,  for  instance,  it  is  said,  That  they 
may  know  thee  the  only  true  God ,  and  whom 
thou  hast  sent ,  Jesus  Christ:  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
The  Word  was  with  God:  To  serve  the 
living  and  true  God;  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven:  and  in  that  form  of  blessing, 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  and  the 
love  of  God ,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ,  be  with  you  all.b  But  commonly  it 
is  to  be  understood  for  God  essentially  con¬ 
sidered  (according  to  that  divine  essence 
common  to  the  three  Persons ;)  to  whom 
in  that  respect  all  the  divine  attributes 
agree,  and  from  whom  all  divine  operations 
(absolute  and  ad  extra)  do  jointly  proceed. 
And  to  this  sense  or  notion  we  have  hither¬ 
to  supposed  that  the  name  of  God  might 
here  be  applied :  for  that  there  is  one  God , 
having  such  essential  attributes,  is  the  first 
principle  and  foundation  of  all  religion; 
which  we  must  therefore  suppose,  if  not 
directly  expressed,  yet  at  least  sufficiently 
implied  in  the  Creed.  And  supposing  the 
word  in  part  doth  imply  this  sense,  the  at¬ 
tribute  or  title  of  Father  doth  in  many  re¬ 
spects  truly  and  properly  belong  to  God. 
Being  a  father  denotes  causality,  suste¬ 
nance,  beneficence,  governance ;  especially 
when  these  operations  are  attended  with 
particular  care  and  affection ;  in  all  which 
respects  (severally  considered,  or  jointly) 
God  may  fitly  be  styled  Father:  Father  of 
all  things  being :  Father  of  all  intellectual 
beings  especially:  the  Father  particularly 
of  all  men;  and,  among  men,  chiefly  of 
good  men.  He  is  the  Father  of  all  beings, 
as  the  maker  and  efficient  cause  of  them. 
So  is  he  called  in  that  famous  sentence  of 
Plato’s  Tiinaeus:  To.  pi.  Th»  *«< 

t« 3*  tiv  5‘  Tau  -ravrif  ivou.  n  toyo »,  xxl  tipiv- 

ra  i!f  viiTx;  xiutarc.  >.iynv : 1  That  Maker 
and  Father  of  this  universe  it  is  hard  to 
find  out;  and,  having  found  him,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  express  him  unto  all  men  :  and 
iiariex  vatruv,  St.  Paul  calls  him  the  Father 
of  all  things  (taking  «>r«  in  the  largest 
sense.)  To  us  there  is  one  God ,  the  Father . 

*>  Vide  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10;  1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Eph.  i.  3; 
Iv.  6  ;  John  xvii.  3;  2  Cor.  i.  3  ;  1  Pet.  1.  3  ;  John  i. 

) ;  1  Thess.  i.  9, 10 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  >  Pint.  p.  1047. 


from  whom  are  all  things)  Neither  only 
as  author,  but  as  he  by  whose  care  and 
providence  all  things  subsist,  and  are  con¬ 
tained  in  order :  He  commanded ,  and  they 
were  created:  he  hath  also  established  them 
for  ever  and  ever:  he  hath  made  a  decree , 
which  shall  not  pass :  Upon  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  wait ;  and  he  giveth  them  their  meat 
in  due  season ,  as  the  Psalmist  sings  :k  and 
in  this  respect  we  often  find,  even  in  hea¬ 
then  poets,  the  title  Pater  (Father)  abso¬ 
lutely  put  to  denote  God,  as  the  author  and 
disposer  of  all  things. 

- Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit. —  Virg.  Georg,  i. 
Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater. - Hor. 

And  Pater  omnipotens  is  the  periphrasis  by 
which  the  wisest  of  poets  doth  frequently 
use  to  design  the  supreme  God.*  But 
more  especially  God  is  called  the  Father 
of  intellectual  beings;  the  Father  of  spirits; 1 
particularly  the  angels  are  (by  excellency) 
called  the  sons  of  God:  (Job  i.  6),  There 
was  a  day ,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord ,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them:  (Jobxxxviii. 
7),  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together , 
and  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy: 
where,  for  the  sons  of  God ,  the  Seventy 
have  ayytXai  pov\  (though  perhaps  all  God’s 
creatures  may  there  be  understood,  as  it 
were  rejoicing  and  exulting  in  their  being, 
newly  conferred  on  them  by  God.)  And 
of  these  beings  God  more  especially  is  Fa¬ 
ther,  not  only  for  that  he  did  produce  them, 
and  upholds  them,  as  all  other  things,  in 
being,  but  because  they  nearer  resemble 
him  in  their  nature;  because  he  hath  a 
more  dear  affection  unto,  a  more  particular 
care  over  them,  and  because  he  governs 
them  in  a  more  excellent  kind  (by  obliga¬ 
tions  of  reason,  ingenuity,  and  justice),  they 
also  being  capable  to  render  offices  of  piety, 
obedience,  and  gratitude,  to  him  again. 
[And  thus  even  the  pagan  theologers  did 
conceive  God  in  especial  manner  the  Father 
of  the  godsj  (intending  such  gods  as  were 
not  of  men’s  making,  creatures  consecrated 
by  the  flattery  or  fondness  of  men ;  but  of 
a  higher  rank,  answering  to  our  angels, 
which  they  conceived,  as  to  approach  in  ex¬ 
cellency  of  nature,  so  to  attend  upon  God, 
partaking  of  his  glory  and  happiness;) 

•  Ziv,  TctTt{  vi/jut »*&,  K »ovibr,,  Crecn  x*kc>Toiy. 

O  Pater  et  Rex  Jupiter.  Hor.  Semi.  ii.  1. 

t  Vide  Psal.  lxxxix.  6;  xxix.  1.  —  The  sons  of  tho 
mighty,  some  take  to  be  the  angels,  '32,  in 

heaven. 

£  "On  fj.o*ov  TCL'j'Td  riQux I  to»  ©la*  rr,(  ev»cc- 

fxrT^ofijf  xxrx  to*  Xoyc*  i  Trri'rXiyu.i  >a. — Epict.  Ar.  i.9. 
i  Kph.  iv.  6  ;  |  Cor.  viii.  G. 
k  Psal.  cxlviii.  5,  G  ;  cxlv.  15. 

1  Iieb.  xii.  9;  Numb.  xvi.  22  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4. 
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hence  Divum  Pater  is  a  common  title  of 
God  among  them :  and  we  have  in  Plato’s 
Timaeus  an  oration,  which  he  feigns  God 
God  made  to  them  at  the  creation,  begin- 

ning  thus  :  m  Sicov,  cov  lycu  AvfLiouoyos,  fla- 
'DioTs-  O  ye  principal  gods ,  of  whom  I  am 
the  Maher  and  Father :  concerning  which 
hind  of  God’s  children  he  pretends  to  de¬ 
duce  all  he  can  speak  from  ancient  and 
original  tradition.]  But  (to  come  nearer 
to  our  particular  relation)  God  is  also  in 
especial  manner  the  Father  of  mankind, 

Gentis  human®  Pater  atque  Custos, 

as  Horace  calls  him :  Adam  was  the  son  of 
God;  and  so,  at  least,  we  are  God’s  off¬ 
spring;*  his  hands  made  and  fashioned  us , 
and  his  mouth  breathed  into  us  the  spirit  of 
life :  he  formed  our  spirit  within  us : n  we 
were  made  after  his  image,  and  naturally 
resemble  him:°  he  hath  assigned  us  the 
principal  and  most  honourable  station  in 
this  his  family  of  visible  creatures ;  he  hath 
showed  an  especial  tenderness  toward  us 
in  providing  for  us  all  manner  of  suste¬ 
nance  and  accommodation;  in  educating 
us  with  wholesome  advices  and  precepts; 
in  bearing  with  exceeding  patience  our  in¬ 
firmities  and  offences ; p  in  inflicting  mode¬ 
rate  chastisements,  to  reduce  us  to  duty 
and  amendment :  all  his  carriage  toward 
mankind  argues  a  paternal  regard  and  af¬ 
fection  thereto. 

Further ;  in  a  peculiar  notion  God  is  the 
Father  of  good  men :  such  relation  being 
built  upon  higher  grounds  and  considera¬ 
tions  :  the  seeds  of  virtue  are  by  his  grace 
sown  in  their  hearts ;  that  emendation  and 
perfection  of  nature  is  effected  by  him.q 
They  resemble  him  in  disposition  of  mind, 
in  purpose,  in  action ;  which  are  more  per¬ 
fect  and  noble  resemblances  than  those  of 
nature  (being  holy  as  he  is  holy ;  beneficent 
and  merciful  as  he  is:f  these  qualities,  our 
Saviour  tells  us,  do  render,  or  at  least  de¬ 
clare  him  our  Father;  do  constitute  men, 
or  argue  them  to  be,  the  sons  of  God : 
Love  your  enemies ,  bless  those  that  curse 
you ,  do  good  to  those  that  hate  you  —  that 
you  may  be  the  sons  of  your  Father  in  hea¬ 
ven:  Love  your  enemies ,  and  do  good ,  and 
lend,  expecting  nothing  thence  ;  and  your  re¬ 
ward  shall  be  great ,  and  ye  shall  be  the  sons 
of  the  Most  High.')  To  such  God  bears  a 
paternal  affection  and  compassion :  Like  as 
u  father  pitieth  his  children ,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.'  He  deals  w'ith 

*  Carm.  i.  12, - Omne9  si  ad  prlmam  originem 

revocentur  a  Diis  sunt. — Sen.  Ep.  41. 

t  Bonus  vir  sine  Deo  nemoost. — Sen.  Ep.  41. 
m  Pag.  1054.  "  Zech.  xii.  1. 

Vitle  Kpict.  Ait.  i.  3, 9.  p  Psal.  lxxi.  (>  s  )  Pet.  i.  23. 

'  Matt.  v.  41 ;  Luke  vl  30.  *  Psal.  ciii.  13. 


them  as  with  his  children,  in  all  respects ; 
he  instructs  and  guides  them ;‘  he  cherishes 
and  comforts  them  ;  he  maintains  and  pro¬ 
tects  them;  he  gently  reproves  and  cor¬ 
rects  them :  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  cor- 
recteth ,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he 
delighteth."  [ Patrium  habet  Deus  adversus 
bonos  viros  animum ,  et  illos  for  titer  amat: 
inter  bonos  viros  ac  Deum  amicitia  est ,  con- 
ciliante  virtute :  amicitiam  dico  ?  imo  etiam 
necessitudo  et  similitudo:  quoniam  quidem 
bonus  ipse  tempore  tantum  a  Deo  dijfert , 
discipulus  ejus ,  cemulatorque  et  vera  proge¬ 
nies;  quern  pater  ille  magnificus,  virtutum 
non  lenis  exactor ,  sicut  severi  patres,  durius 
educate  God,  saith  a  pagan  philosopher, 
hath  a  fatherly  mind  toward  good  men,  and 
mightily  loves  them:  between’ them  and 
God  there  is  a  friendship,  virtue  concili¬ 
ating  it :  a  friendship,  say  I?  yea,  a  kin¬ 
dred  and  resemblance :  for  that  a  good  man 
differs  only  from  God  in  time  (and  degree), 
being  his  disciple  and  imitator,  and  his  true 
offspring;  whom  that  magnificent  Father, 
no  softly  exactor  of  virtue,  as  severe  fathers 
do,  brings  up  hardly.]  And  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  God,  in  his  proceedings  with 
men  (such  as  he  designs  to  contain  them 
by  within  their  duty,  and  lead  them  to  hap¬ 
piness),  delights  to  represent  and  commend 
himself  under  this  obliging  and  endearing 
relation.  He  did  so  toward  the  Israelites, 
Deut.  xxxii.  6,  18:  Do  ye  thus  requite  the 
Lord ,  O  foolish  people  and  unwise  l  is  not 
he  thy  Father  that  bought  thee ?  hath  he 
not  made  thee ,  and  established  thee  ?  Of  the 
Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful , 
and  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee. 
So  God  expostulates  with  that  people. 
And  thus  David  in  their  behalf  addresses 
himself  to  God  :  Blessed  be  thou ,  Lord  God 
of  Israel  our father, for  ever  and  ever :  Thine, 
O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  victory ,  and  the  ma¬ 
jesty,  &c.;  and,  I am  a  Fathcrto  Israel, and 
Ephraim  is  my  firstborn:  Is  Ephraim  my 
dear  son  f  is  he  a  pleasant  child f  w  so  God 
argues  with  them.  But  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  God  more  signally  represents 
himself  in  this  quality  :  he  treats  us  not  so 
much  as  a  Lord  and  Master,  with  imperi¬ 
ous  awfulness  ;  but  as  a  friend  and  a  father, 
with  gracious  condescension  and  allure¬ 
ment  of  kindness:  I  call  you  not  servants ; 
you  are  my  friends ,  if  ijou  do  what  I  com¬ 
mand  you :  *  so  that  (it  is  St.  Paul’s  col¬ 
lection  from  a  precedent  discourse  (thou 
art  not  still  a  servant,  but  a  solid  Our  Sa- 

1  ' Sis  viois  cr goff’figiTotij  Heb.  xii.  7.  u  Prov.  iii.  12. 
r  Ren.  de  Prov.  i.  2.  w  1  Chron.  xxix.  10,  11  ;  vide 
Exod.  iv.  22  ;  Jcr.  xxxi.  9,  20.  *  John  xv.  14,  15# 
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viour  (saith  the  author  to  the  Hebrews) 
was  not  ashamed  to  call  them  (his  disciples 
and  followers)  brethren S  Go  (saith  our 
Saviour)  to  my  brethren ,  and  say  to  them ,  I 
ascend  to  my  Father ,  and  your  Father  ;  and 
my  God ,  and  your  God.*  Accordingly  all 
the  performances  of  God  toward  us,  and 
in  our  behalf,  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  are 
set  out  by  such  terms,  which  ground  and 
import  this  relation. 

1.  That  renovation  of  our  nature,  and 
qualifying  our  souls,  as  the  gospel  requires, 
is  called  regeneration,  a  new  creation,  a  new 
birth ,  the  begetting  a  new  man  within  us.b 
We  are  Totr.ua  (his  work ,  or  produc¬ 
tion),  being  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good 
works.  Ye  have  been  taught  —  to  put  on  the 
new  man,  that  is  created  according  to  God 
(according  to  God’s  image)  in  righteousness 
und  true  holiness  :e  If  a  man  be  not  born 
again  from  above ,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God:  Whoever  is  begot  of  God  doth  not 
do  sin.A 

2.  The  reception  of  a  believer  into  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  Christianity, 
is  termed  viohtriu,  the  making  of  him  a  son ; 
adopting  him  into  God’s  family ;  conferring 
upon  him  the  title  and  the  quality  of  God’s 
child  ;e  the  internal  disposition  of  spirit, 
and  the  liberty  of  access  to  God  suitable  to 
this  relation:  Whosoever  (saith  St.John) 
did  receive  him ,  he  gave  to  them  authority 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,(  (he  invested 
them  in  that  dignity ;)  even  to  them  who 
believed  in  his  name :  Ye  are  all  the  sons  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  g  (t.  e.  by  em¬ 
bracing  Christianity  :)  and,  Behold  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  given  us, 
that  u  e  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God : h 
Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  servitude 
again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  received  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  adoption ,  by  which  we  cry,  O  Father,' 
(by  which,  in  our  prayers,  with  humble 
affection,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  in¬ 
struction,  we  say,  Our  Father.) 

3.  That  resurrection  after  death  to  a 
better  state  of  life,  entering  into  glory 
and  happiness  and  immortality,  is  worthily 
styled  raKiyyiiiffla,  a  being  generated  or 
born  again  C  whereby  they  receive  from 
God  another  more  excellent  life  and  state 
of  being,  more  like  and  conformable  to 
God  :  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
to  obtain  that  world ,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead — are  the  sons  of  God ,  being 
the  sons  of  the  resurrection .k  We  know  that 

1  Heb.  ri.  11.  •  John  xx.  17.  b  Ephcs.  ii.  10. 

Eph.  iv.  21,  24;  Col.  iii.  10.  d  John  iii.  3;  1  John 
ill.  9.  *  Gal.  iv.  ft ;  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Eph.  i.  ft ;  iii.  1ft  ; 

ii.  19.  f  John  i.  12.  *  Gal.  iii.  26.  h  1  John 

iii.  1.  i  Rom.  viii.  1ft;  Gal.  iv.  6.  J  Matt.  xix.  28. 
k  Luke  xx.  3ft. 


if  (or  when)  he  shall  appear ,  we  shall  he 
like  him.  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthly  (man),  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly We  shall  be  meta¬ 
morphosed  (or  transfigured)  into  the  same 
image ;  shall  be  made  partakers  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature.m  That  state  of  bliss  is  there¬ 
fore  styed  a  portion,  or  inheritance,  allotted 
to  sons ;  and  consequent  upon  that  relation, 
If  sons  (saith  St.  Paul),  then  heirs ;  heirs 
of  God,  and  coheirs  with  Christ;  receiving 
the  reward  and  promise  of  an  eternal  inhe¬ 
ritance  :  and,  saith  St.  Peter,  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord.  Jesus  Christ, 
who  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  unde- 
filed,  and  that  fadeth  not  away ,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  us.n  I  might  add,  that  Chris¬ 
tian  men  become  the  sons  of  God  by  our 
Saviour’s  intervention ;  by  his  assumption 
of  our  nature,  and  our  conformity  to  his 
image,  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  whereby  he  be¬ 
comes  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren, 
Rom.  viii.  29.  God  sent  forth  his  Son ,  born 
of  a  woman ,  that  we  might  receive  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  made  sons,  Gal.  iv.  4,  5. 
In  this  respect  our  Saviour  is  in 

toXXo?;  ah\qn>7;,  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren,  Rom.  viii.  29.°  Upon  so  many 
several  scores  is  God  our  Father ;  as  we 
are  his  creatures  (being  made,  preserved, 
and  maintained  by  him ;)  as  we  are  intel¬ 
lectual  creatures  (placed  in  degree  and 
quality  of  nature  so  near  him;)  as  we  by 
virtue  and  goodness  anywise  resemble  him; 
as  we  are  Christians  (adopted  into  his  fa¬ 
mily,  renewed  by  his  grace,  and  destinated 
to  a  participation  of  his  glory.) 

Now  the  consideration  and  belief  of 
these  grounds  (each  one  and  all  of  them 
together),  upon  which  this  relation  of  God 
to  us  is  founded,  hath  manifold  good  uses, 
is  apt  to  inform  us  of,  to  enforce  upon  us 
many  necessary  duties,  resulting  from  it.p 
It  teaches  us  what  reverence  and  honour 
and  observance  is  due  to  him  (not  from 
gratitude  only,  and  ingenuity,  but  in  jus¬ 
tice  :)  If  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  my  honour  f* 
saith  God,  in  Malachi.  If  we  be  bound  to 
love  and  respect  those  who,  under  God, 
have  been  instrumental  in  producing  and 
maintaining  us,  how  much  more  to  him, 
who  principally  hath  bestowed  our  being, 
and  all  the  supports,  comforts,  and  conve¬ 
niences  thereof,  upon  us  ?  from  whose  free 
bounty  we  derive  not  only  the  benefits  of 

I  1  John  iii.  2:  1  Cor.  xv.  49;  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

“  2  Pet.  i.  4  ;  Gal.  iv.  7. 
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this  transitory  life,  but  the  privileges  of  the 
future,  incomparably  better,  eternal  state. 
If  we  neglect  our  duty,  may  not  God  j  ustlv 
expostulate  with  us,  as  with  those  children 
of  his,  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  IS:  Bo  ye  thus  re¬ 
quite  the  Lord.  O  foolish  people  and  unwise  ? 
is  he  not  thy  Father  that  bought  theei  (h 
s-s,  who  procured  and  acquired  thee 
to  himself;)  hath  he  not  made  thee ,  and  es¬ 
tablished  thee  ? 

It  will  induce  us  to  humility;  if  we  are 
God’s  sons,  have  received  our  being,  all 
our  powers  and  abilities,  all  our  goods  and 
riches,  from  his  disposal,  what  reason  have 
we  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  ourselves ;  to 
be  raised  in  conceit,  ambitious  of  praise 
or  reputation,  upon  the  score  of  any  such 
things  ?  Who  made  thee  to  differ  ?  for  what 
hasUhou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  t  and 
if  thou  hast  received ,  why  dost  thou  glory , 
as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  B  It  shows  us 
that  we  are,  as  Plato  often  speaks,  fWu 
xTHfiara.,  God's  possessions ,  God’s  riches 
thev  are  called,  l’sal.  civ.  24.  If  he  made 
us, 'whatever  we  are  (according  to  all  ac¬ 
counts  and  capacities;  whether  men  by  his 
common  providence,  or  good  men  by  his 
especial  grace),  he  hath  the  best  right  and 
title  possible  unto  us ;  he  may  justly  make 
such  use  of  us  as  he  thinks  good  :  w  e  may 
well  be  obliged  to  glorify  God  in  our  body , 
and  in  our  spirit,  which  are  God's.1  We 
have  reason  also  hence  to  be  content  ith 
whatsoever  condition  God  disposeth  us  un¬ 
to,  or  imposeth  upon  us;  he  doth  therein 
justly;  and,  if  we  complain,  may  we  not 
be  answered,  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do 
what  I  will  with  my  own  ? u  Is  it  not  law¬ 
ful  ?  vea,  is  it  not  probable,  that  God  will 
order  things  for  the  best,  for  the  good  of 
his  children?  Will  he  willingly  hurt  them.- 
Can  he  design  their  mischief?  Cun  a  wo¬ 
man  forget  her  sucking  child ,  that  she  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ? 
yea ,  they  may  forget ,  yet  will  not  I  forget 
thee.”  Sooner  may  the  most  tender  parents 
become  unnaturally  regardless,  malicious, 
and  cruel  towards  their  children,  than  God 
neglect  the  good  of  his  offspring.  We  have 
reason  therefore  to  be  satisfied  with  all  that 
befalls  us ;  to  be  patient  in  the  sorest  af¬ 
flictions;  esteeming  them  to  come  from  a 
paternal  hand,  inflicted  with  great  affection 
and  compassion,  designed  and  tending  to 
our  good  :  Thou  shalt  consider  in  thy  heart, 
that  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  the  Lord 
thy  God  chasteneth  thee,  saith  God  to  the 
Israelites. w  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh 

r  |  £or.  iv.  7.  '  ixTr.retre  rt. — Deut.  xxxii.  6. 
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i chick  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reve¬ 
rence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  sub¬ 
jection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live? 
For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened  us 
after  their  own  pleasure  ;  but  he  for  our  pro¬ 
fit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holi¬ 
ness.1  What  sweeter  comfort  can  there  be, 
than  to  know  that  the  most  distasteful  and 
cross  accidents  befalling  us  do  conduce  to 
our  profit,  shall  prove  most  beneficial  to  us? 
This  consideration  also  serves  to  cherish 
our  faith,  and  raise  our  hope,  and  quicken 
our  devotion.  Whom  shall  we  confide  in, 
if  not  in  our  Father?  From  whom  can  we 
expect  good,  if  not  from  him,  who  hath 
given  us  already-  so  much,  even  all  we  have  ? 
If  we  in  our  need,  with  due  reverence  and 
submission,  request  help  trom  him,  can 
such  a  Father  refuse  us?  No.  II hat  man 
is  there  of  us,  that  if  his  son  ask  him  bread, 
will  give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he  askfsh ,  will 
give  him  a  serpent  ?  If  we  then,  who  are 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifls  unto  our 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them 
that  ask  him? y 

This  consideration  also  may  beget  in  us 
a  due  valuation  of  ourselves  ;  and  thereby 
raise  us  from  base  and  unworthy  practices; 
excite  and  encourage  us  to  worthy  designs 
and  attempts ;  even  natural  light  dictates 
to  us  the  use  of  this  consideration,  and 
heathen  philosophers  much  apply  it:  “  If 
any  one,”  saith  Epictetus,  “  could  duly  bo 
affected  with  this  opinion,  that  we  are  all 
originally  descended  from  God,  and  that 
God  is  the  father  both  of  men  and  gods,  he 
would  not,  1  suppose,  conceive  any  thing 
ignoble  or  mean  concerning  himself:  if 
Caesar  should  adopt  thee,  none  could  endure 
thv  superciliousness:  and  if  thou  knowest 
that  thou  art  God’s  son,  will  it  not  elevate 
thee?”1  So  the  philosopher.  Shall  we  that 
are  so  nobly  born,  of  so  illustrious  an 
extraction,  so  far  debase  ourselves,  as  to 
regard  and  pursue  trivial,  abject,  disho¬ 
nourable  things?  shall  we  not  be  ashamed 
of  such  a  contemptible  degeneracy?  shall 
we  not  be  afraid,  for  such  unworthinesa 
to  be  degraded,  rejected,  and  disinherited 
by  our  holy  Father?  who  can  nowise  brook 
that  such  blots  and  dishonours  should 
stick  to  his  lineage,  that  such  disorders 
and  misbehaviour  should  be  committed  in 
his  family,  that  we  should  so  deform  his 
image  impressed  upon  us:  Every  branch 
that  beareth  not  good  fruit,  he  loppeth  it 
from  his  stock,  and  caslelh  it  away,  as 
our  Saviour  tells  us.a  It  is  proper  for 

•  Heb.  xii.  9,  10.  *  Epict.  Dissert,  i.  J. 

r  U*tt.  vii.  a,  10,  11.  *  John  xv.  2,  (i. 
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children  to  resemble  their  father,  in  their 
countenance,  in  their  temper,  in  their  do¬ 
ings:  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children  (so 
our  Saviour  argues)  ye  would  do  the  works 
of  Abraham:  and,  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  Devil ,  because  ye  perform  the  lusts  of 
your  father  ,-b  because  ye  resemble  him  in  his 
murderous  and  treacherous  disposition.) 
So  if  we  pretend  to  be  the  children  of  God, 
we  must,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  exhorta- 
tation,  imitate  him  as  dear  children:  we 
must  be  holy,  and  pure,  just,  beneficent, 
merciful,  perfect,  as  he  is;  otherwise  we 
fall  from  this  high  dignity,  we  forfeit  this 
excellent  privilege  of  being  thus  related 
to  God ;  we  become  aliens  and  exiles,  and 
enemies,  instead  of  sons  and  friends,  unto 
him.c 

Considering  also  this  relation  will  prompt 
us  how  we  should  be  affected,  and  how  be¬ 
have  ourselves  towards  all  God’s  creatures: 
if  God  be  the  father  of  all  things,  they  are 
in  some  sort  all  our  brethren:  shall  we 
then  abuse,  trample  upon,  or  tyrannize  over 
any  of  them?  will  God  permit  it,  doth  it 
become  us  to  do  so?  If  we  be  all  branches 
sprouting  from  one  root,  streams  issuing 
from  one  common  source  of  divine  benefi¬ 
cence,  members  of  one  family,  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  universal  good-will  and  charity  ;d 
to  be  kind  and  compassionate ;  to  be  help¬ 
ful  and  beneficial,  so  far  as  our  capacity 
reaeheth ;  to  endeavour  as  we  may,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  order,  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  and  all  things  in  it.  Espe¬ 
cially  toward  those  beings,  who,  according 
to  a  more  proper  and  excellent  sense,  are 
entitled  the  sons  of  this  our  common  Fa- 
ther ;  toward  beings  intellectual,  we  hence 
learn  our  respective  duties  of  love  and  re¬ 
spect  toward  those  elder  brethren  of  ours, 
the  angels  (the  blessed  and  holy  ones,  I 
mean,  such  as  have  not  degenerated  from 
their  nature,  and  apostatized  from  their 
duty  toward  God ;)  of  charity  and  good¬ 
will  to  each  other;  which  if  we  do  not 
maintain,  let  us  consider  we  are  unduti- 
ful  and  unkind  to  God  first,  and  then  to 
ourselves ;  both  his  relations  and  our  own 
we  hate  and  harm,  his  children  and  our 
brethren,  by  hating  or  harming  any  man 
whatever,  especially  any  good  man,  any 
Christian  brother,  who  by  so  many  other 
more  especially  bands  is  straitly  tied  unto 
us,  upon  so  many  better  grounds  doth  stand 
regulated  both  to  God  and  us. 

But  let  thus  much  suffice  for  this  attri¬ 
bute  or  title  of  God,  understood  in  this 

v  Johnviii.  39,  44.  *  Eph.  V.  1 ;  I  Pet.  1.  14.  15; 

Matt.  v.  45,  48 ;  Luke  vi.  35,  36  ;  John  i.  3  ;  iii.  17. 
d  Vide  Kpicl.  1.  9,  Dissert. 


manner,  as  applicable  to  God  essentially 
considered  ;  which  notion  we  see  how  true 
and  useful  it  is.  But  that  God  is  also  here 
(and  that  according  to  the  principal  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  words)  to  be  understood  so  as 
by  way  of  eminency  to  signify  the  first 
Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  that 
the  title  or  apposition  Father  doth  respect 
especially  him,  who,  according  to  a  more 
proper  and  excellent  manner,  is  the  Son 
of  God ,  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus ,  may  upon 
divers  accounts  appear:*  1.  Because  it  fol¬ 
lows,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son:  God 
is  to  be  taken  in  that  notion  according  to 
which  Christ  is  his  Son :  the  Father  pre¬ 
ceding  relates  to  the  Son  following.  2.  Be¬ 
cause  this  Creed  appears  (according  to  our 
former  Discourses)  enlarged  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  first  most  simple  confessions 
used  in  baptism,  and  those  derived  from 
the  form  prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  of 
baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Father ,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost:  wherefore  the  Father  here 
is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  that  form. 
3.  The  ancient  Christians  (from  whom  we 
received  the  words,  and  may  best  under¬ 
stand  the  sense)  did  thus  generally  take 
and  expound  them.  Now  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  the  uni¬ 
versal  tenor  of  the  gospel  speaketh,  and  it 
is  the  chief  doctrine  thereof:'  this  God 
from  heaven  by  a  vocal  attestation  declared 
(This  is  my  beloved  Son ,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased  ;r)  our  Saviour  professed;  the 
apostles  preached;  the  miracles  (performed 
by  our  Saviour)  were  intended  to  confirm. 
In  this  God  manifested  his  trancendent 
love  and  mercy  and  goodness  to  mankind, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son ,  that  no 
believer  in  him  should  perish ,  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life ;  that  he  did  not  spare  his  own 
Son ,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all:e  his 
own  Son  vios,  his  peculiar  Son,  in  a 
more  proper  and  peculiar  manner  so:  his 
ptcvtyoiis,  only  begotten  Son  (in  a  respect, 
according  to  which  no  other  can  pretend 
to  that  relation;)  his iya.-rnris,  his  darling 
(whom  he  loves  with  a  superlative  dear¬ 
ness.)  So  that  God  is  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  point  of  our  religion  and  belief ; 
and  that  it  is  mainly  designed  here,  doth 
sufficiently  appear.  Now  the  grounds  of 
this  paternity  are  several:  his  temporal  ge¬ 
neration  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God; 
The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee ,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over¬ 
shadow  thee:  therefore  that  holy  thing  which 
•  Kecrx  rltct  fgiVir  ^Ain'far  (as  Nazianzen  speaks.) 
—  Orat .  37. 

•  John  x.  38.  r  Matt.  iiL  17. 

*  John  iii.  16 ;  Rom.  viii.  32. 
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shall  he  horn  of  thee  shall  he  called  the  Son 
of  God:  When  the  fulness  of  time  came , 
God  sent  forth  his  Son ,  horn  of  a  woman. h 
His  restoral  from  death  to  life :  We  preach 
the  promise  made  to  your  fathers ,  that  God 
hath  fulfilled  it  to  us  their  children ,  raising 
up  Jesus;'  according  also  to  what  is  written 
in  the  second  Psalm ,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee .  whence  he 
is  called  v^utotoxos  lx  tojv  ve kcwv,  the  first • 
horn  from  the  deadJ  His  designation  of 
him  to  sovereign  power  and  authority: 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel,  was  Nathaniel’s  confession, 
whom  God  appointed  (or  made )  heir  af  all; 
putting  all  things  under  his  feet  A  Father 
(our  Saviour  prays),  glorify  thy  Son,  as 
thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh: 
A  ll  power  is  given  me  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth.1  But  the  most  eminent  ground  of 
this  paternity  (and  most  proper  to  this  place) 
is  that  eternal  generation,  whereby  God 
the  Father  did  in  the  beginning,  before  all 
time  imaginable  or  possible  (in  a  manner 
unconceivable  and  ineffable),  communicate 
his  own  divine  essence  to  God  the  Son: 
his  essence,  not  specifically  the  same  (such 
as  men  impart  when  they  beget  a  son  in 
their  own  likeness),  but  the  same  indivi¬ 
dually  ;  begetting  him  perfectly  like  him¬ 
self,  without  any  so  much  as  accidental 
dissimilitude  or  disparity ;  (by  an  uncon¬ 
ceivable  irradiation  of  his  glory,  and  im¬ 
pression  of  his  substance,  as  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  speaks.* 

Which  doctrine  (though  full  of  deep 
mystery,  and  transcending  the  capacity  of 
our  understanding  to  comprehend),  as  we 
are  obliged,  because  it  hath  been  God’s 
good  pleasure  to  reveal  it  unto  us,  with  a 
firm  faith  and  humble  adoration  to  em¬ 
brace,  so  it  is  of  great  consequence  and 
(even  practical)  use ;  serving  to  illustrate 
the  wonderful  grace  of  God  in  the  dispen¬ 
sation  evangelical,  and  thereby  to  beget 
suitable  gratitude  in  us ;  encouragement 
and  enforcement  to  our  duty,  strong  faith 
and  hope  in  God;  as  also  to  direct  and 
order  our  devotion  toward  him. 

But  these  considerations  (with  the  fur¬ 
ther  probation  of  this  great  truth  against 
some,  who  have  dared  to  oppose  it)  1  shall 
refer  to  that  article,  in  which  we  most  ex¬ 
pressly  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  consequently  that  God  is  his 

•  Iieb.  i.  3  ;  Col.  i.  15,— os  iirrit  tlzur  t»D  ©sou  ioji- 
t cv,  irfatrorexcf  irctmf  xrnrutif. 

!>  Luke  i.  33  i  Gal.  iv.  4.  1  Acts  xiii.  32,  33. 

i  Col.  i.  is.  k  John  i.  49(  Heb.  i.  2.  1  Compare 

John  xvii.  1,2  ;  vide  Jolin  v.  25,  &c. ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
IS  ;  Eph.  i.  22  ;  lleb.  i.  6. 


Father. f  And  therefore  proceed  to  the  next 
word, 

gtlmiQfjtij. 

Though  all  the  divine  perfections  (be¬ 
ing  intrinsecal  unto,  and  identified  with, 
the  divine  nature  or  essence)  do  really 
and  equally  belong  to  each  Person  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  yet  are  eminently  in  some 
respect  attributed  to  the  Father,  as  the 
first  Person  in  order  of  nature,  the  original 
fountain  and  root  of  the  Deity:™  likewise 
although  all  divine  operations  ad  extra  (as 
proceeding  from  the  same  divine  will  and 
power)  do  proceed  from  all  the  three  Per¬ 
sons,  conspiring  in  them,  yet  are  some 
kut  o'lXMofxmv  (by  way  of  mysterious  dis¬ 
pensation),  appropriated  to  one,  some  to 
another:  as  creation  and  dilection  to  the 
Father  ;  reconciliation  and  redemption  to 
the  Son  ;  illumination  and  sanctification  to 
the  Holy  Ghost. f  Omnipotency,  therefore, 
is  here  ascribed  to  God  the  Father  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  eminently  (for  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  participation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  from  the  Father  are  also  omni¬ 
potent.  ||)  And  God  the  father  is  called  the 
Maher  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  although  by 
the  Son  (or  Eternal  Word)  also  all  things 
were  made,  and  without  him  was  made  no¬ 
thing  that  teas  made:  and  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  both  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  upon  earth ;  both 
things  visible,  and  things  invisible : n  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  have  garnished  the 
heavens  (Job  xxvi.  13;)  and,  By  the  word 
of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all 
the  host  of  them  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, 
Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  This  I  premise  to  prevent 
mistake,  in  supposing  the  glorious  perfec¬ 
tions,  of  works  attributed  to  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  in  distinction, 
and  excluding  the  other  Persons.0  Now 
to  the  attributes  themselves. 

aimujflty.]  The  title  or  epithet  ravTux^d- 
tuo  (which  we  render  Almighty,  or  Omni¬ 
potent,  there  being  no  other  word  more 
properly  and  fully  to  express  it),  is  often 
(in  a  manner  peculiar  and  characteristical) 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  scripture;  but  in 

t  Omne  nomen  dictum  de  Deo  respectu  creaturre 
indicat  essentiam,  adeoque  prn?dicatur  de  tribus  per- 
sonis  simul,  exceptis  quu>  pertinent  ad  unionem  seu 
dispensationem,  id  estad  incarnationem  siveassump- 
tam  carnem. —  b'orb.  p.  24. 

t  Q,uando  unus  trium  in  aliquo  opere  noininatur, 
universa  operari  Trinitas  intelligitur.—  Aug. 

Una  voluntas  est  Patris  et  Filii,  ct  inseparabilis 
operatio. — Id. 

||  JSancta  et  inseparabilis  Trinitas  nunquam  aliqma 
extra  se  sigillutim  operaro  noverit. — Ambrus.  in  Sytnb. 
cap.  ix.  I'orb.  p.  23. 

“  fide  Rom.  xvi.  27.  ”  John  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  lfy 

•  John  v.  19 ;  Matt.  xii.  28. 
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the  New  Testament  from  imitation  (as  it 
seems)  or  translation  of  the  Greek  in  the 
Old,  where  it  answers  to  two  famous  and 
usual  names  of  God,  Sabaoth  and  Shaddai 
(especially  to  the  former,  for  the  latter  is 
only  so  rendered  in  some  places  of  the  book 
of  Job;)  the  name  Sabaoth ,  I  say  (for  that 
it  is  so,  we  have  expressly  affirmed  in  se¬ 
veral  places :  Their  Redeemer  is  strong  ; 
Jehovah  Sabaoth  is  his  name,  Jer.  1.  34 ; 
(so  also  Isa.  xlviii.  2),  and  Amos  iv.  13, 
He  that  formeth  the  mountains ,  and  createth 
the  wind ,  and  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his 
thought  —  Jehovah  Elohei  Sabaoth  is  his 
name: p  from  whence  some  critics  deduce 
Zsi/;  XaftSairia,-,  mentioned  in  some  heathen 
writers.)  Now  the  name  Sabaoth  doth 
seem  to  import  God’s  universal  dominion 
over  the  world :  for  all  things  of  the  world, 
as  being  ranged  in  a  goodly  order  (like  an 
army  marching  in  array,  or  marshalled  to 
battle)  are  called  armies: q  thus  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of 
them  (*«<  •*■«;  ubruv,  saith  the  Greek : 
and  all  the  world ,  or  the  furniture  of  them  :r) 
By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made ,  and  all  the  host  of  them :  Bless  the 
Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts s  (that  is,  all  creatures  :) 
Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  (saith  the  prophet 
Isaiah)  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  num¬ 
ber:  he  calleth  them  all  by  names ,  by  the 
greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong 
in  power,  not  one  faileth:1  where  God  is 
represented  bringing  forth,  and  ordering 
his  creatures,  as  a  general  summons  to¬ 
gether  to  a  rendezvous,  and  musters  and 
embattles  his  host.  Hence,  I  say,  this  title 
of  God  (tratrt>x£clrae)  seems  derived  (which 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  attributed  to  him:  Holy,  holy, holy, 
Lord  God  Almighty ,  o  mitmmtb;,  whoivas, 
and  is,  and  art  to  be,  is  that  heavenly  hymn 
there  resounded  to  God.u)  But  not  dealing 
so  strictly,  but  taking  the  word 
in  its  common  latitude,  for  »  x-dvrav 
(or  i  Tciirui  'i%ur),  it  may  import, 

either  right  and  authority  over  all  (omni- 
potestas;)  or  power  and  ability  to  do  all 
things  (omnipotentia ;)  or  actual  exercise 
of  such  authority  and  power,  in  ruling  and 
disposing  all  things  (omnipotentatus ;)  also 
the  possession  or  holding  all  things  (omni- 
tenentia ,)  and  the  preservation  or  uphold¬ 
ing  all  things  (omnicontinentia ;)  for  *{«Tsi» 
hath  in  propriety  and  ordinary  use  all  these 
significations;  and  according  to  them  all, 
God  is  truly  He  hath,  first, 

p  Amos  iv.  13  ;  Isa.  xvili.  7  ;  xlviii.  2.  q  Seld.  de 
Diis  8.  cap.  3  ;  Aristoph.  et  Cicero.  r  Gen.  ii.  1. 
9  Psal.  xxxiii.  C  ;  ciii.  21.  *  Isa  xl.  2G  ;  compare 

Pswii.  cxh  ii.  4.  “  Hex.  i.  8  ;  Iv.  8;  xi.  17,  &c. 


a  just  right  and  authority  over  all  things ; 
he  is  naturally  the  sovereign  Lord  and 
King  of  the  world,  The  Lord,  of  lords ,  and 
King  of  kings;  the  spring  and  original  of 
all  right  and  authority.  Whatever  imagi¬ 
nable  reason  or  ground  there  is  of  autho¬ 
rity,  it  doth  in  respect  of  all  things  agree  to 
God.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  discourseth 
thus:  Government  doth  aim  at  and  tend  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  governor  and  go¬ 
verned  ;  that  therefore  which  is  most  able 
and  best  disposed  to  provide  for  and  pro¬ 
cure  the  common  benefit,  in  natural  reason 
and  justice  deserves  to  be,  and  is  fitly  the 
governor  ;T  whence  the  soul  hath  aright 
to  govern  the  body,  and  men  naturally  do 
rule  over  beasts ;  and  were  there  any  such 
men  as  did  so  eminently  exceed  others  in 
wisdom  and  goodness,  to  them,  according 
to  natural  congruity,  the  government  of 
others  should  appertain.  If,  then,  such 
excellency  of  nature  be  a  foundation  of  au¬ 
thority,  God,  who  in  wisdom  and  goodness 
doth  incomparably  exceed  all  things,  hath 
a  right  to  govern  all :  he  is  only  wise  (and 
thence  able),  only  good  (and  thence  willing 
to  manage  all  for  the  general  welfare  and 
benefit  of  the  world.")  If  eminency  of 
power  do  qualify  for  dominion  (as  surely 
it  doth,  for  what  cannot  be  withstood,  must 
in  reason  be  submitted  unto ;  it  is  vain  to 
question  that  authority  which  by  force  al¬ 
together  irresistible  can  maintain  itself), 
God  hath  the  only  right ;  nothing  in  the 
world  being  able  to  dispute  his  title :  For 
who  in  the  heaven  can  be  compared  unto  the 
Lord ?  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty 
can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord ?  O  Lord  God 
of  hosts ,  who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  unto 
thee  ?  *  All  things  are  weak  and  feeble  in 
comparison ;  are  in  his  hand  ;  lie  under  his 
feet ;  are  wholly  at  his  discretion  and  dis¬ 
posal  :  The  Lord  is  the  true  God  (saith  the 
prophet)  and  the  everlasting  king ;  at  his 
wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indigna¬ 
tion  J  How  terrible  art  thou  in  thy  ivorksf 
through  the  greatness  of  thy  power  shall 
thine  enemies  submit  themselves  unto  thee : 
He  ruleth  by  his  power  fur  ever ;  his  eyes 
behold  the  nations:  let  nut  the  rebellious 
exult  themselves .’  If  to  have  made  all 
things  and  to  preserve  them,  do  create  a 
right  of  governing  (as  it  must  needs :  for 
what  can  we  challenge  justly  a  dominion 
over,  if  not  over  our  own  works;  over  that 
which  we  feed  and  nourish  continually ; 

’  Psal.  cxxxvi.  3;  Deut  x.  17 ;  1  Tiin.  vi.  1C;  Rev. 
XIX.  1G;  Pul.  1.  1,3.  4.  —  'l'o  it/tafxlvot  iieoc.cc  Tg00(ccv, 
ec.tx9v  xxi  tiurTctor  — i.  I.  "  iioin.  xvi. 
27;  Luke  xviii.  19.  *  Psal.  lxxxix.  6,  8.  »  Jer. 

x.  10.  *  Psal.  lxvl.  3,  7. 
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over  that  which  depends  altogether  upon 
us,  and  which  subsists  but  at  our  pleasure  ?) 
then  well  may  the  elders  acknowledge, 
Worthy  art  thou ,  O  Lord ,  to  receive  the 
glory  u.id  the  honour  and  the  power ;  (that 
is,  the  royal  majesty  and  dominion  over 
the  world:)  for  thou  hast  made  all  things, 
and  for  thy  will  they  are  and  were  made.* 
Well  might  every  creature  that  is  in  the 
heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  those  things  which  are  in  the 
sea,  and  all  things  in  them,  cry  out,  To 
nim  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  (and  to  the 
Lamb)  he  the  blessing ,  and  the  honour,  and 
the  glory ,  and  the  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever :b  and  Nehemiah,  Thou ,  even  thou, 
art  the  Lord  alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven , 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  hosts, 
the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou 
preservcst  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven 
ivorshippeth  thee:'  and  king  Hezekiah,  O 
Lord  of  hosts  —  thou  art  the  God,  thou 
alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth :  thou 
hast  made  heaven  and  earth.* 

Thus  is  God  the  rightful 

sovereign  (upon  all  accounts)  of  all  things; 
Divumque  hominumque  ceterna  postestas e 
(as  the  wise  heathen  poet  could  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  call  him :)  he  is  also  so  in  re¬ 
gard  of  his  infinite  power  (omnipotent:) 
natural  light  affords  us  pregnant  argu¬ 
ments  and  experiments  of  the  greatness  of 
his  power,  demonstrated  in  the  constitution 
and  conservation  of  the  world  (disposing 
so  stupendously  vast,  so  innumerably  va¬ 
rious  creatures  into  so  comely  and  stable 
a  posture :  by  them  his  eternal  power  and 
divinity  are  discerned,  as  St.  Paul  tells 
us:r)  he  that  could  effect  so  much,  his 
power  must  needs  be  greater  than  we  can 
imagine  or  comprehend:  but  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  declares  more  fully  and  clearly  the 
extent  of  his  power ;  that  it  reaches  unto 
the  utmost  possibility  of  things ;  that  what¬ 
ever  is  not  repugnant  to  his  nature  (to  his 
essential  perfections,  his  wisdom,  and  good¬ 
ness),  doth  not  misbecome  him  to  do,  or 
to  the  nature  of  things  to  be  done  (that 
doth  not  imply  a  contradiction,  and  there¬ 
by  is  impossible,  and  no  object  of  any 
power),  he  can  easily  achieve:  there  is  no¬ 
thing  so  difficult,  but  he  can  perform  it: 
nothing  so  strong  or  stubborn,  but  he  can 
subdue  it:  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the 
Lord?*  saith  God  to  Abraham,  when  Sa¬ 
rah  doubted  or  admired  concerning  God’s 
promise,  that  she  in  so  extreme  an  age 

•Rev.  iv.  11.  >>  Rev.  v.  13,  To  sefaref,  'Nidi.  is.  6. 

<•  Isa.  xxxvii.  1C.  '  Virg.  10,  ,En. 

1  iv  tin  i.  20.  I  Gen.  xviii.  14. 


should  become  fruitful.  Behold  (saith  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  prayer  to  God) 
thou  hast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by 
thy  great  power ,  and  thy  stretched-out  arm, 
and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee:h 

Owx  atfoiarrm  -Tagoc  fcUoo  srav  priua'  Nothing 

(that  can  be  said,  or  conceived,  or  done) 
shall  be  impossible  to  God 1  (if  he  pleases 
to  undertake  it),  said  the  angel  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  when  he  delivered  so  strange 
a  message  to  her,  concerning  an  event  so 
wonderful  and  supernatural.  That  a  rich 
man  should  be  induced  to  part  with  all, 
and  submit  to  God’s  will,  our  Saviour  af¬ 
firmed  exceedingly  difficult  ( harder  than  for 
a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle :  >) 
but  to  satisfy  his  disciples’  scruple  thence 
arising,  he  subjoins,  With  men  this  is  i/n- 
possible;  but  with  God  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible.  In  thine  hand  (saith  Jehoshaphat) 
there  is  power  and  might,  so  that  none  is 
able  to  withstand  thee.  k  He  doth  according 
to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him ,  What  docst 
thou?1  Nebuchadnezzar  (having  felt  an 
experiment  of  his  power,  and  being  re¬ 
turned  to  a  right  understanding)  did  so 
confess :  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed, 
and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  his  hand  is  stretch¬ 
ed  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back  ?m  he  is  El 
Shaddai,  the  God  all-sufficient ;  able  to  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  He  made  the  world  at 
first  with  a  word  ( By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made,  saith  the  Psalmist, 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth :  —  let  the  earth  fear  the  Lord:  — for 
he  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded , 
and  it  stood  fast ;  "J  and  by  a  word  he  doth 
preserve  it  ( upholding  all  things ,  saith  the 
Apostle,  by  the  word  of  his  power,  or  by 
his  mighty  word  ;  °)  and  by  a  word  he  can 
destroy  all  things ;  yea  more  easily,  in  a 
manner,  by  his  silence;  by  withdrawing 
that  salutary  breath,  which  cherisheth  all 
things:  (Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled:  thou  withholdest  thy  breath,  they 
die,  and  return  to  their  dust:v)  for  even  in 
this  respect  is  God  all-powerful,  for  that 
all  power  is  derived  from  and  depends  up¬ 
on  him:  he  not  only  can  do  all  things,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  without  him :  IVifA- 
out  me  you  can  do  nothing,  is  true  not  only 
in  spiritual  matters,  but  in  all  others:* 
He  gives,  as  St.  Paul  preached  at  Athens, 
life  (or  being  with  all  vital  faculties),  and 

•  El  ©eov  oTtrBoc.,  lerdi  on  Kits  ha.lu.cvi  p(£ca  rit  buvarcv. 
— Callim.  Plut.  de  Plac.  i.  1 ;  John  xv.  5. 
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breath  (all  natural  powers),  and  all  things 
unto  all:  In  him  (or  rather,  by  him)  we 
live,  and  move ,  and  have  our  being;*  what¬ 
ever  we  have,  or  can  do,  proceeds  from 
him:  thus  is  God  almighty.  He  is  also  so, 
by  reason  that  he  doth  actually  exercise  all 
dominion,  and  exerts  his  power,  according 
to  his  pleasure;  he  hath  not  only  a  just 
title  to  govern  all  things,  and  ability  to 
sway,  but  he  uses  them:  The  Lord  hath 
prepared  his  throne  in  heaven ,  and  his  king¬ 
dom  ruleth  over  all:  The  Lord  is  high  above 
all  nations ,  and  his  glory  above  the  heavens : 
Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God ,  u-ho 
humbleth  himself ,  to  behold  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven ,  and  in  the  earth: q  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  great  condescension  in  God,  that 
he  will  vouchsafe  the  government  of  things, 
so  much  inferior  to  him  ;  yet  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  he  doth  it :  Thine  (saith  David) 
is  the  kingdom ,  O  Lord ,  and  thou  art  ex¬ 
alted  as  head  above  all :  both  riches  and 
honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  rcignest  over 
all:  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might,  &c.r 
He  is  indeed  the  only  governor,  absolutely 
and  directly  so  (pivos  Iwarrm,  the  only  Po¬ 
tentate  ; s  all  authority  and  power  are  im¬ 
parted  by  him,  are  subordinate  to  him;  by 
his  disposal  and  direction  all  potentates  re¬ 
ceive  them  ;  and  in  his  behalf,  by  virtue  of 
his  commission  and  command,  as  his  dele¬ 
gates  and  officers,  they  administer  any  do¬ 
minion  or  power:  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
doom  to  be  driven  from  men  until  he  did 
know  this  truth  (so  necessary  for  all  princes 
to  know  and  consider),  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  givcth  it 
to  whomsoever  he  will:'  His  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom  ,  and  all  dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  him.'1  Promotion  cometh  nei¬ 
ther  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west ,  nor 
from  the  south:  but  God  is  the  judge;  he 
putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another : , 
There  is  no  power  but  from  God;  the  powers 
that  are,  are  appointed  by  God:  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  God's  (said  Moses  in  his  charge), 
exercised  in  his  behalf,  and  according  to  his 
appointment."  Thus  is  God  ■ravrax^dTu^ ; 
the  only  direct  sovereign  commander;  the 
author  and  fountain  of  all  authority,  the 
Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings.*  He  also 
is  TuvroxfiiTug,  as  the  true  proprietary  and 
just  possessor  of  all  things  (oxnnitenens :) 
Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God, 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  saith  Mel- 
chizedek:y  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 

*  Acts  xvii.  25,  28.  '  P abiet  •xu.vtcl  Qiu  TtAiVou  xeci 
HCtXTCy  oi/iir. 
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the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein :  for  he  hath  founded  it  upon 
the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods : z 
Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  hea¬ 
vens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also, 
with  all  that  therein  is,  saith  Moses  :a  and 
the  Psalmist  again :  The  heavens  are  thine, 
the  earth  also  is  thine:  as  for  the  world  and 
the  fulness  thereof;  (that  is,  all  which  the 
world  contains,  which  it  is  replenished 
with:)  The  sea  is  his,  and  (that  is,  for)  he 
made  it,  and  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land.b 
Thou  hast  founded  them:  all  things  are 
God’s  goods  and  possessions  (for  that  he 
hath  made,  and  by  creation  purchased  them 
to  himself ;  so  we  see  the  Psalmist  argues), 
and  so  the  disposal  of  them  doth  belong 
unto  him ;  he  may  and  doth  apply  them  to 
what  use  he  pleaseth.  He  is  also  Omni- 
tenens  (it  is  St.  Austin’s  word),  as  contain¬ 
ing  all  things  in  his  hand,  encircling  and 
comprehending  them,  as  it  were,  in  his 
arms :  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  or  whither  shall  I flee 
from  thy  presence ?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in 
hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  ut¬ 
termost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.c 

Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven 
with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust 
of  the  earth  in  a  measure?  d 

Mine  hand  hath  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  and  my  hand  huth  spanned  the 
heavens .e 

He  lastly  is  navror.oaru^  in  regard  that 
he  sustains  and  preserves  all  things:  o£*«5» 
(saith  Gregory  Nyssen)  orav  <r«  vavroxoaru^ 

tpaivvs  axovof/.iv  roi/ro  >oov[/,iv  rro  iret^TO,  rov  Gtov 

i*  ru  Avai  avvt%uv.  When  we  hear  the  word 
almighty,  we  understand  that  God  doth 
contain  all  things  in  being,  Thou,  even  thou 
(say  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah),  art  Lord 
alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth ,  and 
all  things  that  are  therein ,  and  thou  pre- 
servest  them  all;  and  the  host  of  heaven 
worshippeth  thee.1  In  these  respects  is  God 
truly  almighty. 

The  belief  and  consideration  of  which 
truths  are  of  great  importance  and  use  to 
us :  if  God  be  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all 
things  (which  is  the  chief  sense  of  this 
article),  and  we  consequently  his  subjects 
and  vassals;  then  is  all  awful  reverence, 

*  Psal.  xxiv.  1 ;  1.  12.  *  Deut.  x.  14. 
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worship,  and  obedience,  due  from  us  to 
him:  we  are  in  justice  bound  humbly  to 
adore  his  majesty,  and  readily  to  perform 
his  commands,  and  patiently  to  submit  to 
his  will.  We  must  not  think  to  guide  our 
actions  according  to  our  own  will  or  fancy, 
as  if  we  had  no  Lord  over  us ;  but  conform 
them  we  must  to  the  decrees  and  deter¬ 
minations  of  our  most  good  and  wise  Go¬ 
vernor.*  It  is  our  duty  to  do  thus,  and  we 
have  reason  to  do  it  willingly  and  cheer¬ 
fully;  for  it  is  also  our  happiness  to  be 
under  so  just  and  gracious  a  government : 
it  is  no  cruel  tyrant,  no  unjust  usurper, 
but  a  most  gracious  and  equal  King,  whom 
we  are  in  subjection  to;  of  whom  it  is  said 
truly,  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  throne  ;  mercy  and  truth  go 
before  his  face  ;g  whom  we  are  exceedingly 
obliged  to  thank  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to 
undertake  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  us: 
so  that  in  this  consideration  the  Psalmist 
might  well  excite  the  world  to  joy  and  ju¬ 
bilation  :  O  clap  your  hands ,  all  ye  people  ; 
shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph : 
for  the  Lord  most  high  is  terrible ;  he  is  a 
great  King  over  all  the  earth .h  All  the  world 
hath  reason,  not  only  to  be  content  and 
acquiesce,  but  to  rejoice  and  triumph  in 
being  subject  to  such  a  Governor,  so  able, 
so  willing  to  maintain  good  order,  peace, 
and  equity  therein,  j- 

Also,  if  God  be  omnipotent,  able  to  do 
all  things,  and  of  irresistible  power,  then 
have  we  all  reason,  1.  To  hope  in  his  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  rely  upon  his  promises.  For 
that  he  is  able  to  supply  us  with  all  we  need, 
and  perform  whatever  he  hath  promised. { 
It  was  Abraham's  virtue  ||  (so  acceptable 
to  God,  and  so  richly  rewarded  by  him), 
that  he  did  not  stagger  at  the  promise  of 
God  through  unbelief;  but  was  strong  in 
faith ,  giving  glory  to  God;  being  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  that  what  he  had  promised  he  was 
able  to  perform .*  It  was  the  Israelites’  great 
offence  that  so  incensed  God,  that  they 
spake  against  God ;  saying ,  Can  God  fur¬ 
nish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?  Behold ,  he 
smote  the  rock ,  that  the  waters  gushed  out , 
and  the  streams  overflowed ;  can  he  give 
bread  also  f  can  he  provide  flesh  for  his 
people? t  Our  Saviour  upon  this  account 
took  it  ill  of  his  disciples,  that  in  the  great¬ 
est  dangers  they  should  be  afraid,  or  in  the 

*  O u  yk*  vou.oOiTr,eo*Tif  vkpiffut*,  & C. — Plllt.ad  Apol, 
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least  manner  distrust.11  Since  nothing  is 
impossible,  nothing  difficult  to  him  (that 
can  be  done,  or  which  he  will  promise), 
we  should  not,  in  respect  of  any  difficulty 
or  improbability  appearing,  doubt  in  the 
least ;  it  is  injury  to  him,  it  is  folly,  it  is 
blasphemy  to  do  it. 

2.  We  should  hence  dread  God;  fear  to 
oppose  his  will,  or  provoke  his  displeasure. 
Is  it  not  a  madness  for  impotency  (such  as 
ours)  to  contend  with  or  withstand  Omni¬ 
potency,  that  can  so  easily  crush  us  into 
misery,  into  nothing  ?  Forasmuch  as  there 
is  none  like  unto  thee ,  O  Lord;  thou  art 
great ,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might.  Who 
would  not  fear  thee ,  O  King  of  nations? 
(Jer.  x,  6,7.)  Fear  you  not  me?  saith  the 
Lord ;  will  ije  not  tremble  at  my  presence, 
which  have  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of 
the  sea,  &c.  (Jer.  v.  22.)  It  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  which  Moses  enforces  obedience 
to  the  Law,  for  that  the  Lut’d  is  a  great 
God,  a  mighty  and  a  terrible.  (Deut.  x.  17.) 
Our  Saviour  admonishes  and  inculcates 
earnestly,  Fear  him,  which  after  he  hath 
killed  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell;  I  say 
unto  you,  Fear  him.  (Luke  xii.  5.)  Do  we 
provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  St.  Paul 
urges;  are  ive  stronger  than  he?  No,  let 
us  follow  St.  Peter’s  advice  (l  Pet.  5,6), 
and  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  But  I  leave  these,  and  other  appli¬ 
cations  easily  emergent  from  these  points 
of  doctrine,  to  your  further  meditation. 

It  may  be  demanded,  why,  beside  that 
of  almighty ,  no  other  attribute  of  God  is 
expressed  in  our  Creed;  why,  for  instance, 
the  perfections  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  are  therein  omitted.  I  answer,  1.  That 
all  such  perfections  are  included  in  the 
notion  of  a  God,  whom  when  we  profess  to 
believe,  we  consequently  do  ascribe  them 
to  him ;  for  he  that  should  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  God,  not  acknowledging  those 
perfections,  would  be  inconsistent  and  con¬ 
tradictious  to  himself ;  Deum  negaret  (as 
Tertullian  speaks)  auferendo  quod  Dei  est 
he  would  deny  God,  withdrawing  what  be¬ 
longs  to  God.  2.  The  title  •xa.'tTox.^Ci  Tu^y  as 
implying  God’s  universal  providence  in  the 
preservation  and  government  of  the  world, 
doth  also  involve  or  infer  all  divine  perfec¬ 
tions  displayed  therein ;  all  that  glorious 
majesty  and  excellency,  for  which  he  is  with 
highest  respect  to  be  honoured  and  wor¬ 
shipped  by  us ;  which  added  to  the  name  of 
God  doth  determine  what  God  we  mean, 
such  as  doth  in  all  perfection  excel,  and 
therewith  doth  govern  the  world.  I  might 

k  Matt.  viii.  26  ;  xiv.  M/ObiyotncTi  i if  ri ibi<rvct<rct{\  &c. 

1  Adv.  Marc.  i.  3. 
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add,  3.  That  the  doctrine  of  God’s  uni¬ 
versal  providence  being  not  altogether  so 
evident  to  natural  light,  as  those  attributes 
discovered  in  the  world  (more  having  doubt¬ 
ed  thereof,  and  disputed  against  it  with 
more  plausibility),  it  was  therefore  conve¬ 
nient  to  add  it,  as  a  matter  of  faith  clearly 
and  fully  (as  we  did  show)  attested  unto  by 
divine  revelation.  So  much  may  suffice  to 
remove  such  a  scruple.  I  proceed. 

/Halter  of  pieabrn  aid)  £artl). 

This  clause  is  one  of  those  which  was  of 
later  times  inserted  into  this  Creed,  none 
of  the  more  ancient  expositors  thereof 
(Augustin,  Ruffin,  Maximus  Taurinensis, 
Chrysologus,  &c.)  taking  any  notice  there¬ 
of.  But  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  other 
most  ancient  writers,  in  their  rules  of  faith 
exhibit  the  sense  thereof ;  and  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  all  general  councils  (the  Nicene, 
and  those  after  it)  express  it.  And  there 
is  great  reason  for  it,  not  only  thereby  to 
disavow  and  descry  those  prodigious  er¬ 
rors  of  Marcion  and  Manichaeus,  and  other 
such  heretics,  which  did  then  ascribe  the 
creation  of  the  world  (or  of  some  parts 
thereof,  seeming  to  their  fancy  less  good 
and  perfect)  to  another  God  (or  principle), 
inferior  in  worth  and  goodness  to  that  God 
which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel ;  or  did  opi- 
nionate  two  principles  (not  distinct  only, 
but  contrary  to  each  other),  from  one 
whereof  eood  things  did  proceed,  from  the 
other  bad  things.  But  also  for  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  that  peculiar,  au¬ 
gust,  and  admirable  work  of  God,  by  which 
we  learn  that  he  is,  and  what  he  is;  by 
which,  I  say,  his  existence  is  most  strongly 
proved,  and  in  which  his  divine  perfections 
are  most  conspicuously  displayed ;  which  is 
the  prime  foundation  of  his  authority  over 
the  world,  and  consequently  is  the  chief 
ground  of  natural  religion;  of  our  subjec¬ 
tion  and  duty  and  devotion  toward  him. 
This  title  also  most  especially  character¬ 
izing  and  distinguishing  that  God  whom 
we  believe  and  adore,  from  all  false  and 
fictitious  deities:  for,  as  the  Psalmist  sings, 
All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols ,  but 
the  Lord  made  the  heavens : m  and  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah,  The  gods  that  have  not 
made  the  heavens ,  and  the  earth ,  they  shall 
perish  from  the  earth ,  and  from  under  these 
heavens ."  And  we  preach  unto  you  (said 
St.  Paul  to  the  ignorant  Lycaonians)  that 
ye  should  turn  from  those  vanities  unto  the 
living  God ,  which  made  heaven  and  earth.0 
There  was  reason,  therefore,  more  than 

”  Psal-  *cvi.  6.  "  Jer.  x.  II ;  ride  2  Kings  xix.  15. 

°  Acts  xiv.  15 ;  xrii.  24. 
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sufficient,  that  the  Creed  should  be  en¬ 
larged  and  enriched  with  this  so  material 
insertion;  that  we  should  be  obliged  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  acknowledge  a  point  of  so  grand 
consideration  and  use.  For  the  explication 
whereof,  and  the  terms  wherein  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrews  having  (as  it  seems)  in  their 
language  no  one  word  properly  signifying 
the  world  (or  universal  system  of  things 
created,*)  did  use  instead  thereof  a  col¬ 
lection  of  its  chief  parts  (chief  either  ab¬ 
solutely  in  themselves,  or  in  respect  to  us), 
the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  adding  sometimes 
the  sea  (yea  sometimes,  for  fuller  explica¬ 
tion,  subjoining  to  heaven  its  host,  to  earth 
its  fulness,  to  the  sea  its  contents; )  but  most 
frequently  heaven  and  earth  are  put  to  de¬ 
sign  the  whole :  In  six  days  (saith  Moses) 
the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth :  Do  not  I 
fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord:  It  is 
easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to  fail:  God  (saith  St.  Paul) 
that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth : p 
where  the  world,  and  all  things  therein, 
doth  signify  the  same  with  heaven  and 
earth ,  God’s  dominion  being  co-extended 
with  his  creation,  as  being  grounded  there¬ 
on.  By  heaven  and  earth,  therefore,  I  say 
we  are  to  understand  those  two  regions, 
superior  and  inferior,  into  which  the  whole 
frame  of  things  is  divided,  together  with 
all  the  beings  that  do  reside  in,  belong 
unto,  are  comprehended  by  them ;  as  we 
see  sometimes  fully  expressed:  O  Lord, 
thou  art  the  God  that  hast  made  the  hea¬ 
vens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  being 
in  them ,q  pray  the  apostles  in  the  Acts; 
and  with  utmost  distinction  the  angel  in 
the  Apocalypse  swears  by  him  that  liveth 
for  ever,  who  created  the  heaven,  and  the 
things  that  therein  are,  and  the  earth  with 
the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea  with 
the  things  therein .r 

By  heaven  is  then  understood  all  the  su¬ 
perior  region  encompassing  the  earth,  and 
from  it  on  all  sides  extended  to  a  distance 
inconceivably  vast  and  spacious,  with  all 
its  parts,  furniture,  and  inhabitants ;  not 
only  those  that  are  visible  and  material, 
but  also  those  that  are  immaterial  and  in¬ 
visible.  By  him  (saith  St.  Paul)  were  cre¬ 
ated  all  things  which  are  in  heaven,  and 
which  are  in  earth,  both  those  that  are 
visible  and  those  that  are  invisible,  whether 

•  IvffTriUM.  it  eifa.au  xai  yr,(,  xai  reh  i>  reuTeie  at fit- 
xegi.en  fun*.  :  it  is  Aristotle’s  definition  of  the  word 
—  lie  Mund.  2. 

r  fsal  lxix.  34  ;  Neh.  ix.  60 ;  Gen.  i.  I ;  Exod.  xx. 
11  :  2  Kings  xix  15;  Jer.  xxiii.  21;  Lukexvi.  t7  ; 
Acts  xvii.  24 ;  eitfe  Isa.  xlii.  5.  q  Acts  iv.  24. 

'  Rev.  x.  6. 
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they  he  thrones ,  or  dominions ,  or  principa¬ 
ls' 'es,  or  powers ,  all  things  were  created 
by  him:3  that  is,  not  only  the  material 
and  sensible  parts  (those  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lamps  of  light  exposed  to  our  sight), 
but  those  beings  of  a  more  pure  and  re¬ 
fined  substai.  a,  indiscernible  therefore  to 
our  sense,  how  eminent  soever  in  nature, 
mighty  in  power,  exalted  in  dignity,  whose 
ordinary  residence*  is  in  those  superior 
regions  (as  being  God’s  courtiers  and  do¬ 
mestic  officers,  attending  upon  and  minis¬ 
tering  unto  him ;  encircling  his  throne ,  as  it 
is  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  always  beholding 
his  face ,  as  our  Saviour  teaches  us,  Matt, 
xviii.  10),  even  these  all  were  made  by 
God:  for  they  are  included  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  term  all:  ‘  if  God  made  all  things  in 
heaven  (as  we  heard  it  told  us  by  the  mouth 
of  an  angel  in  St.  John’s  revelation),  then 
certainly  the  angels  (the  most  considerable 
things  therein.)  And  they  are  expressly 
called  the  Sons  of  God  (as  deriving  their 
being  from  him ;  and  they  are  subject  to 
God’s  government  and  jurisdiction  (which 
argues  their  proceeding  from  him  and 
dependence  upon  him:u)  and  St.  Jude  tells 
us,  they  did  not  retain  ia.v<rH*  uo%r j», 
their  beginning  or  primitive  state:  where¬ 
fore  they  had  a  beginning;*  and  whence 
that  but  from  God,  who  alone  (original¬ 
ly,  intrinsically,  and  necessarily)  hath  im¬ 
mortality,  and  consequently  (as  Aristotle 
proveth  by  several  reasons  against  Plato) 
alone  hath  eternity  :w  and  the  Psalmist  calls 
them  God's  works:  Bless  the  Lord  (saith 
he)  ye  his  angels ,  that  excel  in  strength , 
that  do  his  commandments ,  hearkening  unto 
the  voice  of  his  word;  bless  the  Lord ,  all 
his  hosts;  ye  ministers  of  his ,  that  do  his 
pleasure:  then  concluding  and  recapitula¬ 
ting,  he  adds,  Bless  the  Lord ,  all  his  works 
in  all  places  of  his  dominion  :x  and  again, 
in  the  148th  Psalm,  summoning  all  the 
creation  to  a  consort  of  doxology,  he  be¬ 
gins  with  the  heavens,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  earth,  making  a  very  particular  re¬ 
citation  of  the  chief  parts,  and  inhabitants 
belonging  to  each  : y  and  in  the  first  place 
reckoning  the  angels,  then  the  stars,  then 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  he  subjoins  the 
reason  why  they  ought  all  to  praise  God: 
Let  them  (saith  he)  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord:  for  he  commanded ,  and  they 
were  created;  he  hath  also  stablished  them 
for  ever  and  ever ;  he  hath  made  a  decree 

*  clxr,Tr,(iat  (as  St.  Jade  C.  liath  it),  proper 

habitation. 

•  Col.  i.  16.  •  Heb.  i.  14 ;  Dan.  vii.  10;  Rev.  v.  11  ; 

Matt  xviii.  10  ;  KvzMtJtv  toZ  O^ovov- 

“Job.  ii.  I  ;  xxxviii.  7;  l’sal.  lxxxix.  G;  xxix.  1. 

*  Jude  6  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  w  De  Ccclo,  i.  rap.  ult. 

*  l’sal.  ciii.  20, 21,  22.  *  l’sal.  cxlviii. 


(concerning  them)  which  shall  not  pass. 
Thus  doth  the  scripture  teach  us  concern¬ 
ing  the  existence  and  original  of  those 
sublime  beings,  to  the  knowledge  of  whom 
(that  they  are,  what  they  are,  whence  they 
are)  natural  light  could  not  reach;  al¬ 
though  from  primitive  tradition  even  the 
heathens  themselves  did  in  a  manner  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  truth,  calling  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  secondary  gods  the  children  of 
the  first  and  supreme  God,  as  we  did  for¬ 
merly  touch,  Aoi  uv  iyu  $riy.iougyos  Tec- 
rh^Ti :  so  God  speaks  to  them  in  Plato’s 
Timams.  And  for  all  other  things,  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  the  material  frame 
of  the  world,  with  all  its  parts  (compacted 
together  in  so  fair,  so  fit,  so  fast  an  or¬ 
der),  we  have  before  sufficiently  discoursed, 
that  they  speak  themselves  (even  to  natural 
understanding)  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  most  wise,  most  powerful,  most  benefi¬ 
cent  author;  that  is,  by  God;  which  is 
confirmed  by  testimonies  of  holy  writ  in¬ 
numerable,  and  wrhich  need  not  to  be 
repeated.1 

And  thus  much  (as  we  did  also  formerly 
show)  the  generality  of  mankind  hath  al¬ 
ways  consented  unto ;  as  also  the  most  and 
best  reputed  philosophers  did  (in  general 
terms)  avow  it.  There  is  only  one  parti¬ 
cular  wherein  they  seem  to  have  disagreed 
(some  or  most  of  them)  from  what  Chris¬ 
tian  piety  obliges  us  to  acknowledge ;  which 
concerns  the  matter  of  corporeal  things: 
for  even  Plato  himself  (who  so  positively 
and  expressly  doth  assert  the  world  to  have 
been  framed  by  God)  is  yet  conceived  to 
suppose  the  matter  of  things  to  have  been 
eternal  and  uncreated ;  ascribing  only  to 
God  the  forming  and  disposing  it  into  a 
good  order,  agreeable  to  some  patterns  pre¬ 
existent  in  his  wise  understanding ;  even 
as  a  good  artist  doth  out  of  an  unshapen 
lump  of  matter  frame  a  handsome  piece  of 
work,  conformable  to  some  idea  precon¬ 
ceived  in  his  mind.  (Socrates  and  Plato, 
saith  Plutarch,  did  suppose  three  princi¬ 
ples  of  things,  vov  tiiv,  rtiv  ilXnv,  rtiv  (Slav, 
God,  Matter ,  Idea :  God  is  the  mind,  Mat¬ 
ter  the  first  subject  of  generation  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  Idea  an  incorporeal  subsistence 
in  the  conceptions  of  God.”  Anaxagoras 
also  (the  same  author  tells  us,  and  Aristotle 
confirms  it  in  his  Metaphysics,  commend¬ 
ing  his  opinion)  did  affirm  two  principles, 
one  passive,  matter  (consisting  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  small  particles  like  to  one 
another  in  shape),  the  other  active ,  undcr- 

‘  Vide  Comment,  in  Ant  pag.  145.  *  Vide 

Tertull.  udv.  Valent,  cap.  15  ;  ct  odv.  Herniog  i.  Cic. 
de  Div.  ii.  sect.  37;  Quia  hoc  physicus  dixit  unquttm’ 
De  Placitis,  i.  3  ;  Anton,  lv.  sect.  4  ;  Metapli  i.  3,  4. 
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standing;  and  to  the  same  effect  he  re¬ 
duces  Pythagoras’s  conceits,  though  with 
much  obscurity  expressed.*)  And  Aris¬ 
totle  tells  us,  that  generally  all  natural 
philosophers  before  him  did  conceive  and 
assume  it  for  a  principle  (it  was 

Tcov  (puiriKuy,  co;  ou  yiyo/xtvou  oitdivog  lx  <rou  per] 

Siros),  that  nothing  was  made  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  or  that  every  thing  made  had  ne¬ 
cessarily  some  pre-existent  matter,  out  of 
which  it  was  made  ;f  [which  principle  Aris¬ 
totle  himself  not  only  admits,  in  his  sense, 
but  extends  further,  affirming  it  impos¬ 
sible,  that  any  thing  should  be  produced 
out  of  matter  not  predisposed  to  admit  the 
form  to  be  introduced:  QoSi  yivircti  onovv 
\\  inuciv-.f  Everything  is  not  made  of 
every  thing ;  but  out  of  some  subject  fitted 
thereto,  or  capable  thereof ;  as  animals  and 
plants  out  of  their  seeds.]  Which  princi¬ 
ples,  being  deduced  from  observation  of 
natural  effects  (or  works  of  art),  performed 
always  by  alterations  and  transpositions  of 
some  subjacent  matter,  we  may  safely,  in 
respect  only  to  such  kind  of  effects,  admit ; 
allowing  no  natural  agent,  no  created  arti¬ 
ficer,  able  to  produce  any  thing  without 
some  subject  aptly  qualified  and  prepared 
to  receive  its  influence.  But  hence  to  con¬ 
clude  generally,  that  every  action  possible 
doth  necessarily  require  a  matter  pre-ex¬ 
istent,  or  predisposed  subject,  is  nowise 
reasonable ;  because  such  a  thing  doth  not 
usually  according  to  the  course  of  nature 
happen,  therefore  it  is  in  itself  absolutely 
impossible  to  be,  is  no  good  collection ;  no 
logic  will  allow  us,  from  particular  expe¬ 
riments,  to  establish  general  conclusions ; 
especially  such  as  concern  absolute  impos¬ 
sibility  of  things  to  be  otherwise,  than  some¬ 
times  they  appear  to  be:  there  may  be,  for 
all  we  can  know,  agents  of  another  sort, 
and  powers  much  differing  in  kind  and 
manner  of  efficacy  from  those  which  are 
subject  to  our  observation.  Especially  to 
suppose  the  Supreme  Being  (that  made  the 
world)  can  himself  act  no  otherwise  than 
we  see  these  inferior  things  do,  is  grossly 

*  Thales’s  conceit  was  also  in  a  manner  the  same  ; 
who  ( as  TuIIy  tells  us,  De  Nat.  I)eor.  i.)  Aquam  dixit 
esse  initium  rerum,  Deum  autein  earn  mentem,  qua' 
ex  aqua  cuncta  lingeret.  The  Stoics  also  had  this 
opinion;  as  Lipsius  by  many  testimonies  proves  in 
his  Physiologia  Stoica. 

t  Aozh  it  ttirttf  ct‘z«c  Uteti  tZvcXzv  bio' to  troievv  zeti 
ro  itar%o*’  to  urn  oZ *  llrxi  n \r  iroiov  C\v,y’  to 

*010:/*,  r of  etiiTrj  Xcyov  Toy  ©ion — Laert.  ill  Zen.  :  vide 
Sen.  Epist.  G.r>. 

Ex  pet)  otrott  ylytXTXt  xbCtarot  it tfi  toc(  txvty,s  eeco- 
ytotpcotovn  ty,;  bc£r,f  arxtTtf  cl  Q-jffius . 

X  Phys.  i.  5,  U.  —  Vide  locum  luculentum. — Mctaph. 
i.  3. - *Ati  \ffTt  Ti  o  uTOKiireti,  i£  oZ  ytytiTeu  to  yiyyo- 

oTot  TX  $VTX  KXI  TOC  ££«  IX  ffT'.  {fXXTO( . - 1.  8. 

Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  —  Erit  aliquid  quod  aut  ex  nihilo 
oriatur.  aut  in  nihilum  subito  occidat :  quis  hoc  phy- 
8»cu8  dixit  unquam  ?  —  Fide  Anton,  iv.  sect.  4. 


vain ;  nor  from  any  certain  principle  of 
reason  can  it  ever  appear,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  some  substances  should  be  totally 
produced  de  novo ,  or  receive  an  existence 
which  they  had  not.  We  cannot  derive  any 
such  proposition  from  sense :  it  assures  us 
that  some  effects  are  possible,  but  cannot 
help  us  to  determine  what  is  impossible : 
that  which  we  see  done  is  possible  ;  but 
what  we  cannot  perceive  done  is  not  there¬ 
fore  impossible :  nor  can  any  reason  of  ours 
reach  the  extent  of  all  powers  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  That  opinion,  therefore,  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  that  the  matter  of 
the  world,  or  of  natural  things,  is  eternal 
and  uncreated,  had  no  certain  foundation : 
we  may  say  to  them,  as  our  Saviour  once 
did  to  the  Sadducees,  Ye  err ,  not  knowing 
the  scriptures ,  nor  the  power  of  God :b  and 
that  their  opinion  was  indeed  false,  and 
contrary  to  our  faith,  may  appear,  1.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  often  generally  affirmed  in 
holy  scripture,  that  God  did  make  all  things; 
all  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth : c 
it  is  unsafe,  and  not  without  great  reason 
ever  to  be  done,  to  make  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  universal  propositions,  often 
(yea  constantly)  so  set  down.  And  like  as 
St.  Paul  somewhere  discourses :  Because 
it  is  said  in  the  Prophets,  Every  one  that 
belieoeth  in  him  shall  not  he  ashamed ;  Who¬ 
soever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  saved ;d  therefore  both  Jews  and 
Greeks  (in  case  of  belief  and  calling  upon 
God)  are  capable  of  salvation  and  accept¬ 
ance,  'am  lixtr-rokii,  for  that  there  is 
no  distinction  or  exception  made :  so  it 
being  said  universally  and  without  any 
limitation,  all  things  were  made,  there¬ 
fore  the  matter  of  things  was  also  made ; 
the  matter  being  one  thing,  yea,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  philosophers,  as  well  an¬ 
cient  as  modern,  the  principal  thing,  the 
only  substantial  thing  in  nature ;  all  other 
things  being  only  the  modes  and  affections 
thereof.  Whence  Aristotle  tells  us,  that 
most  of  the  first  philosophers  did  affirm 
nothing  to  be  made,  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  because  matter  did  always  exist 
and  abide  the  same ;  as  if  nothing  else  in 
nature  had  any  being  considerable.6  If 
God,  therefore,  did  not  produce  matter 
itself,  he  could  hardly  be  accounted  author 
of  any  thing  in  nature :  how  then  is  he 
truly  affirmed  the  maker  of  all  things  ? f 
2.  Again;  God  is  in  like  manner  affirmed 
generally  the  true  possessor  and  proprietor 
of  all  things,  excepting  none :  how  so,  if  he 

b  Matt.  xxii.  29.  d  Rom.  x.  11,  13. 

c  Rom.  x.  11,  tec.  °  M**taph.  i.  3;  Phys.  i  8. 

f  Vide  Lactantii  libro  ii.  (p.  179,  Ac.)  disputationera 
hac  de  re. 
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did  not  make  them  ?  is  not  this  expressed 
the  foundation  of  his  right  and  dominion  ? 
The  heavens  are  thine ,  the  earth  also  is 
thine:  as  for  the  world,  and  the  fulness 
thereof ,  thou  hast  founded  them:*  how  is 
God,  I  say,  Lord  and  owner  of  matter  (at 
least  by  the  most  excellent  sort  of  right), 
but  for  that  he  did  produce  and  doth  sus¬ 
tain  its  being,  and  therefore  may  justly 
use  and  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  plea¬ 
sure  ? *  3.  Again;  supposing  any  being 

eternal,  unmade,  and  independent  upon 
God,  doth  advance  that  being  in  some  re¬ 
spect  to  an  equality  with  God  (imparting 
those  great  attributes  of  God  thereto), 
and  it  deprives  him  of  those  perfections, 
making  him  to  depend  upon  it  in  his  ope¬ 
rations,  and  not  all-sufficient  in  himself 
without  it :  it  derogates  from  his  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  limits  his  power. f  4.  Further, 
as  Aristotle  well  discourseth  against  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who,  belore  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  did  assign  but  one  principle  to  things 
(that  material  and  passive  one),  as  if  no 
active  principle  were  required ;  so  may  we 
argue  against  him  and  them  together ;  if 
God  did  produce  and  insert  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple  into  nature  (as  who  can  well  imagine 
those  admirable  works  of  nature,  the  se¬ 
minal  propagation  and  nutrition  of  plants ; 
the  generation,  motion,  sense,  appetite, 
passion  of  animals,  to  be  performed  by  a 
mere  blind  agitation  of  matter,  without 
some  active  principle  distinct  from  matter, 
disposing  and  determining  it  toward  the 
production  of  such  specific  effects  ?$)  if  God 
could,  I  say,  produce  such  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple  (such  an  'frtxt^na,  to  use  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  word),  why  might  he  not  as  well 
produce  a  passive  one,  such  as  the  matter 
is?  5.  Further,  if  God  did  produce  im¬ 
material  beings  (simple  and  uncompounded 
substances,  distinct  from  all  matter),  such 
as  angels  and  the  souls  of  men,  merely  out 
of  nothing  (for  out  of  what  pre-existent 
substance  could  they  be  made  .')  then  may 
he  as  well  create  matter  out  of  nothing. 
What  greater  difficulty  can  we  conceive  in 
making  such  a  lower  imperfect  thing,  than 
in  making  those  more  excellent  beings,  so 

• _ dc  rc  non  sua,  scilicet  non  facta  ab  ipso.  — - 

Tort,  ad  limn  9. - l)e  alieno  usus,  aut  precario 

Usus  est  qua  egeus  ejus,  aut  injuria  qua  prevalens 
ejus  .—lb.  I 

t  Quia  alius  Dei  census  quam  letcrmtas  r 

i  Veritas  sic  unum  Deum  cxigit  defendendo,  ut 
polios  sit  quicquid  ipsius  est. —  Tertull.  adv.  Her - 
mog.  4,  5.  . 

Nemo  non  eget  eo,  de  cujus  utitur  ;  nemo  non  sud- 
jicitur  ei  cujus  eget,  ut  possit  uti :  ct  nemo  qui  pra?- 
stat  de  suo  uti,  non  in  hoc  superior  est  eo,  cui  prffistat 

uti.  —  lb.  8. - Mctaph.  i.  3.  —  Nisi  quod  jain  non 

oninipotens,  si  non  ct  hoc  potenf  ex  nihilo  omnia  pro- 
ferre. — 10. 

k  Tsai,  lxxxix.  11. 


much  further,  as  it  were,  removed  from 
nonentity?  If  any  thing  be  producible  out 
of  nothing,  why  not  all  things  capable  of 
existence,  by  a  virtue  omnipotent  ?||  But 
that  such  immaterial  beings  were  produced 
by  God,  we  saw  before  from  many  plain 
testimonies  of  divine  revelation.  6.  I  add, 
that  the  manner  of  God’s  making  the  world, 
delivered  in  scripture,  by  mere  will  and 
command,  (He  spake ,  and  it  was  done;  he 
commanded ,  and  it  stood  fast  ;h)  that  by  only 
pronouncing  the  word fiat,  all  things  should 
be  formed  and  constituted  in  their  specific 
natures  and  perfections,  doth  argue  that 
matter  might  be  produced  out  of  nothing 
by  divine  power :  as  also  the  effecting  mi¬ 
racles,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature 
(without  any  preparation  or  predisposition 
of  the  suscipient  matter),  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  (by  saying  only,  as  our  Saviour  did, 
meAw,  Kft^a^iir^ri'71,  I  will ,  he  thou  cleansed;) 
Woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ;  ri*«i0«V«  emu; 
tikus,  lie  it  to  thee  as  thou  desirest),  doth 
show  the  same.1  For  it  is  nowise  harder, 
nor  more  impossible,  to  produce  matter  it¬ 
self,  than  to  produce  a  form  therein,  with¬ 
out  or  against  its  aptitude  to  receive  it : 
nay,  it  seems  more  difficult  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  to  Abraham  out  of  stones,  than  to 
make  them  out  of  nothing  :J  there  being  a 
positive  obstacle  to  be  removed  ;  here  no 
resistance  appearing ;  there  being  as  well 
somewhat  preceding  to  be  destroyed,  as 
something  new  to  be  produced.  [Espe¬ 
cially,  I  say,  considering  that  God  uses  no 
other  means  or  instruments  in  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  than  his  bare  word  and  com¬ 
mand;  which  why  should  we  not  conceive 
as  able  immediately  to  produce  the  matter , 
as  the  forms  of  things?]  7.  Lastly,  the  text 
of  Moses,  describing  the  manner  and  order 
of  the  creation,  doth  insinuate  this  truth: 
In  the  beginning  (saith  he)  God  made  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth :  now  the  earth  was  without 
form  :  first,  it  seems,  God  made  the  matter 
of  heaven  and  earth,  devoid  of  all  form  and 
order,  a  confused  and  unshapen  mass ;  then 
he  digested  and  distinguished  its  parts;  by 
several  degrees  raising  thence  all  those 
various  kinds,  those  well-arrayed  hosts  of 
goodly  creatures. §  From  these  premises 
we  may  conclude  (against  those  philoso¬ 
phers,  who,  destitute  of  the  light  of  revela- 


|| - Cur  non  omnia,  ox  nihilo,  si  illiquid  ex  nihilo, 

nisi  si  insufficicns  fuit  divina  virtus  omnibus  produ- 
cendis  qua?  aliquid  protulcrit  ex  nihilo,  &c.—  lert* 


adv.  Herm.  15.  .  . 

§  Scriptura  terram  primo  factam  edicit,  dehinc  qua- 
litatem  ipsius  edisserft ;  Bicut  et  coslum  primo  factum 
professa,  dehinc  dispositioncm  ejus  superinducit.  — 
Tertull.  contra  Ilermog.  26. 

b  Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  1  Luke  v.  13  i  Matt.  xv.  28.— 

Ntawtrxf,  ktyu  cot,  iyt^0r,n,  Luke  vii.  14. 
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tion  did  conceive  otherwise;  and  against 
such  Christians  as  have  followed  them  ;  as 
Hermogenes,  whom  Tertullian  hath,  upon 
this  occasion,  writ  a  discourse  against,  and 
some  Socinians,  Volkeim,  &c.)  that  God 
did  create  (in  the  most  strict  and  scholas- 
tical  sense  of  that  word),  produce  out  of 
nothing,  either  immediately  or  mediately 
bestow  total  existence  upon  every  thing  that 

is,  not  excepting  any  one;  and  that  this  is 
the  true  meaning  of  these  words,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth ,  which  is  ascribed 
here  to  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  *  a  truth,  which  all  good  Christians 
have  always  acknowledged,  and  the  holy 
scriptures  do  most  plainly  avouch  (for  to 
us  there  is  but  one  God ,  the  Father ,  from 
whom  are  all  things ,  and  we  from  him;  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (his  Son),  by  whom 
are  all  things ,  and  we  by  him;)  though 
Marcion  of  old  (and  other  Gnostical  he¬ 
retics  before  and  after  him)  did  contradict 

it,  affirming  that  the  God  who  made  the 
world,  and  enacted  the  law  (whom  Moses 
did  declare),  was  a  worse  conditioned,  a 
rigid  and  angry  God ;  but  the  God  of  the 
gospel  was  another  more  benign  and  harm¬ 
less  God,  void  of  all  wrath  and  spleen. 
[Tertullian  thus  in  verse  describes  this 
conceit :  — 

Pncdicat  hie  duos  esse  patres,  divisaque  regna. 

Esse  mail  causam  Dominum  qui  condidit  orbem ; 
Quique  liguravit  carnem  spiramine  vivam; 

Quique  dedit  legem,  et  vatum  qui  voce  locutus; 
Ilunc  negat  esse  bonum,  justum  tamen  esse  fatetur, 
Crudelein,  durum,  belli  cui  sseva  voluptas, 

Judicio  horrendum,  precibus  mansuescere  nullis. 
Esse  alium  suadens,  nulli  qui  cognitus  unquam, 
Hunc  ait  esse  bonum,  nullum  qui  judicat,  seque 
Sedspargit  cunctis  vitam,  non  invidet  ulli. 

Ado.  Marc.  Poem.  1.] 

Of  affinity  to  this  was  the  error  of  the 
Manichees,  who  supposed  two  first  causes 
of  things,  one  of  good ,  the  other  of  bad , 
taken,  it  seems,  from  the  Persian,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  other  Ethnical  doctrines,  which  to 
this  purpose  we  may  see  recited  by  Plu¬ 
tarch,  in  his  tractate  de  Lside  et  Osiride: 
the  Persian,  from  Zoroaster,  he  tells  us, 
had  their  Oromazes,  and  Arimanius ;  the 
Egyptians  their  Osiris  and  Typhon;  the 
Chaldeans  their  good  and  bad  planets ;  the 
Greeks  their  Zeus  and  Hades;  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  their  M«i;  and  ;  Empedocles 
his  Concord  and  Discord,  &c.k  The  com¬ 
mon  reason  or  ground  upon  which  erro¬ 
neous  conceits  were  built  was  this:  that 
there  being  in  nature  some  things  imper¬ 
fect  and  bad,  these  could  not  proceed  from 
perfect  goodness ;  it  would  have  produced 
all  things  in  highest  perfection  and  in  in- 

•  Nihil  sine  origine,  nisi  Ileus  solus _ Tertull.  adr 

M.  y.  1 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6. 

k  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  G.'iO,  gtepb.  (Jr. 

VoL.  II. 


defectable  state  of  goodness.  (If,  discour- 
seth  Plutarch  there,  expressing  the  main 
of  their  argument,  nothing  naturally  can 
arise  without  a  cause,  and  good  cannot 
afford  causality  to  evil,  it  is  necessary  that 
nature  should  have  a  proper  seed  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evil,  as  well  as  good:f  and  thus  it 
seems  to  the  most  and  wisest :  for  they  in¬ 
deed  conceive  two  Gods,  as  it  were  coun¬ 
terplotting  each  other  ;  one  the  contriver 
and  producer  of  good  things,  and  the  other 
of  bad;  calling  the  better  one,  God;  the 
other,  Daemon.) 

But  this  discourse  hath  two  great  faults: 
it  supposeth  something  imperfect  and  evil, 
which  is  not  truly  so ;  and  that  which  is 
truly  imperfect  and  evil  it  assigneth  to  a 
wrong  cause:  it  supposeth  some  things 
according  to  their  original  constitution  im¬ 
perfect  and  evil,  which  is  false:  there  was 
no  creature  which  did  not  at  first  pass  the 
divine  approbation;  God  saw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made ,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good.'  Good;  that  is,  convenient  and  suit¬ 
able  to  its  design,  fair  and  decent  in  its 
place  and  proportion :  very  good ;  that 
is,  altogether  perfect  in  its  degree,  with¬ 
out  any  blemish  or  flaw,  not  liable  to  any 
just  exception.  There  be  indeed  degrees 
of  perfection  (it  wras  fit  there  should  be 
such  in  great  variety,  that  things  might 
commend  and  illustrate  each  other  ;)  some 
things  may  comparatively  be  said  to  be 
imperfect,  or  less  excellent  in  respect  of 
others,  but  nothing  is  positively  bad  or  im¬ 
perfect,  void  of  that  perfection  due  to  its 
nature  and  kind.  Every  thing  contributes 
something  to  the  use  and  ornament  of  the 
whole ;  no  weed  that  grows  out  of  the  earth, 
no  worm  that  creeps  upon  the  ground,  but 
hath  its  beauty,  and  yields  some  profit ;  no¬ 
thing  is  despicable  or  abominable,  though 
all  things  not  alike  admirable  and  ami¬ 
able.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  unfit  or 
unworthy  to  have  pi-oceeded  from  God ; 
nothing  which  doth  not  in  some  sort  and 
degree  confer  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
glorious  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  O 
Lord  (saith  the  devout  Psalmist)  after  par¬ 
ticular  consideration  of  them,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches : m 
He  created  all  things ,  that  they  might  have 
their  being;  and  the  generations  of  the  world 
were  healthful ;  and  there  is  no  poison  of 
destruction  in  them ,  saith  the  Hebrew  Wise 
Man.° 

As  for  those  real  imperfections  and  evils 

t  Ej  yec{  oih\»  oLicLirlcuc  t tfuzi  yivirOai,  eur/ctv  bt  zx- 
xeu  r  ayeiHc*  oux  «»  t xeetr^oi,  Ji7  yivicrit  Ih.x*  xxi  £*- 
xyaOov,  xxi  xxxou  rr.t  fCcit  &C. 

1  Gen.  i.  31 .  *  Tbnl  civ.  24.  n  Wisd.  i.  1 1. 
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(moral  evils,  habitual  distempers,  irregular 
actions,  with  all  the  mischiefs  consequent 
on  them),  we  need  not  seek  any  one  eternal 
cause  for  them  (though  order  and  uni¬ 
formity  do,  disorder  and  confusion  do  not, 
argue  any  unity  of  cause  whence  they  should 
proceed;)  the  true  causes  of  them  are  no¬ 
torious  enough :  men  (or  other  intellectual 
agents)  their  voluntarily  declining  from  the 
way  God  doth  prescribe  them;  disobeying 
his  laws  and  precepts,  transgressing  the 
dictates  of  their  own  reasons,  abusing  their 
own  faculties,  perverting  themselves  and 
others  (by  their  bad  example,  persuasion, 
allurement,  or  violence ;)  these  causes  of 
such  evils  are  most  visible  and  palpable ; 
they  are  called  our  ways,  our  works,  our 
inventions ;  they  are  imputed  altogether  to 
us ;  we  are  blamed,  we  are  punished  for 
them.  Nor  need  we  to  inquire  any  other 
principle  of  them  (no  Arimanius,  no  un¬ 
created  Cacodamon,  no  eternal  Fate,  to 
father  them  upon.) 

As  for  other  evils  of  grief  and  pain,  in¬ 
cident  to  the  nature  or  consequent  upon 
the  actions  of  any  being,  they  are  such  as 
God  himself  (without  any  derogation  to 
his  goodness)  may  in  his  wisdom  or  justice 
be  author  of,  for  ends  sometimes  apparent 
to  our  understanding,  sometimes  surpass¬ 
ing  its  reach ;  *  it  may  suffice  that  God  chal¬ 
lenged  to  himself  the  being  cause  of  them : 
Shall  there  be  any  evil  in  the  city ,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  Doth  not  evil  and 
good  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most 
High  t  I  am  the  Lord ,  and  there  is  none 
else :  I form  the  light ,  and  create  darkness : 
I  make  peace ,  and  create  evil  ■■  I  the  Lord 
do  all  these  things ,°  For  these  evils,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  any  other 
cause  than  God’s  just  providence.  But  I 
will  not  trouble  you  further  in  considering 
the  mistakes  of  those  blind  philosophers  or 
blasphemous  heretics. 

I  will  only  briefly  touch  upon  a  consi¬ 
deration  or  two  (concerning  the  manner 
how  and  the  reason  why  God  did  make  the 
world)  which  will  commend  it  to  us,  and 
ground  somewhat  of  our  duty,  and  direct 
our  practice  in  respect  thereto.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  God's  producing  the  world  was  al¬ 
together  voluntary,  absolutely  free  :  it  did 
not  proceed  from  him  as  heat  doth  from 
the  fire,  or  light  from  the  sun,  by  a  natu¬ 
ral  or  necessary  emanation  (as  some  philo¬ 
sophers  have  conceited,!  some  later  Plato- 

•  Mali  nulla  natura  est,  sed  amissio  boni  mail  nomen 
accepit. — Aug.  dp  Civ.  D.  xi.  9;  Rom.  xi.  33. 

t  Non  potest  aliter  facere  qui  non  facit  nisi  optima. 
Ipse  est  necessitas  sua.  —  Sen.  Xat.  Qu.  Prof,  vide 
Basil,  pa*.  10. 

°  Amos  iii.  6  ;  Lam.  iii.  3S  ;  Isa.  xlv.  7. 


nists,  and  some  Stoics),  but  from  his  wise 
counsel  and  free  choice.  (He  could  have 
abstained  from  making  the  world ;  he  could 
have  made  it  otherwise.)  Thou  art  worthy , 
O  Lord ,  to  receive  glory  and  honour  and 
power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things ,  *«« 
hm  to  hkr.fta  enu,  and  for  (or  by)  thy  will 
(or  pleasure )  they  are  and  were  created ,  say 
the  elders  in  the  Revelation.9  It  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  God,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  to  perform 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will.'1  He  could  not  be  fatally  determined, 
there  being  no  superior  cause  to  constrain 
him.  He  could  not  be  obliged  to  impart 
any  perfection,  being  master  of  all,  and 
debtor  to  none  :  it  would  destroy  all  ground 
of  our  thankfulness  and  devotion,  if  God 
was  not  a  free  agent.  And  it  is  plain,  if 
the  world  had  been  produced  by  necessary- 
emanation,  that  it  should  have  been  eter¬ 
nal;  as,  if  the  sun  had  been  eternal,  the 
light  had  been  so.  But  that  the  world  was 
produced  in  time,  and  that  not  long  since 
(within  five  or  six  thousand  years),  not  only 
faith  and  divine  chronology  assure  us,  but 
reason  also  shows,  and  all  history  conspires 
to  make  us  believe ;  there  being  no  monu¬ 
ments  or  probable  memory  of  actions  be¬ 
yond  that  time ;  and  by  what  progressions 
mankind  was  propagated  and  dispersed 
over  the  world,  how  and  when  and  where 
nations  were  planted,  and  empires  raised, 
and  cities  built,  and  arts  invented  or  im¬ 
proved,  it  is  easy  enough  to  trace  near  the 
original  times  and  places.  The  world  there¬ 
fore,  in  respect  of  time  conceivable  by  us, 
is  very  young ;  and  not  many  successions 
of  men’s  lives  have  passed  between  its  be¬ 
ginning  and  ours:  whence  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  freely  produced  by  God.  And  how 
he  produced  it,  the  script  ure  further  teaches 
us :  not  with  any  laborious  care  or  toil ;  not 
with  help  of  any  engines  or  instruments 
subservient ;  not  by  inducing  any  prepara¬ 
tory  dispositions ;  but  ™  (laiiXirtai  (as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  speaks),  by  his  mere 
will  and  word;  (these  were  the  hands,  as 
Tertullian  expounds  it,  by  which  it  is  said 
God  made  the  heavens ;r)  at  his  call  they 
did  all  immediately  spring  up  out  of  no¬ 
thing;  at  his  command  they  obediently 
ranged  themselves  into  order.  It  was  not 
only  a  high  strain  of  rhetoric  in  Moses  (as 
Longinus  supposed),  but  a  most  proper  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  incomprehensible  efficacy 
which  attends  the  divine  will  and  decree.* 
But  (since  God  did  not  only  make  the 
world  freely,  but  wisely,  and  all  wise  agents 
act  to  some  purpose,  aim  at  some  end)  why 
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did  God  make  the  world?  it  may  be  asked; 
what  reason  induced  him  thereto  ?  I  an¬ 
swer  with  Plato,  ocyxtiis  jj»  (Quaris  quidpro- 
positum  sit  Deo  ?  Bonitas  :  ita  certe  Plato 
ait:  Qua  Deo  faciendi  mundum  causa  fuit? 
Bonus  est ,  nulla  cujusquam  boni  invidia 
est : *)  He  was  good:  his  natural  benig¬ 
nity  and  munificence  was  the  only  motive 
that  incited  (or  invited)  him  to  this  great 
action  of  imparting  existence  and  suitable 
perfection  to  his  creatures  respectively. 
No  benefit  or  emolument  could  hence  ac¬ 
crue  to  him ;  no  accession  of  beatitude : 
he  did  not  need  any  profit  or  pleasure  from 
without  himself,  being  full  within,  rich  in 
all  perfection,  completely  happy  in  the  con¬ 
templation  and  enjoyment  of  himself.  Our 
goodness  doth  not  extend  to  God ;  we  can¬ 
not  anywise  advance  or  amplify  him  there¬ 
by  :  Can  a  man ,  saith  Eliphaz  (can  any 
creature)  be  profitable  to  God?  u  No:  good¬ 
ness  is  freely  diffusive  and  communicative 
of  itself ;  love  is  active  and  fruitful ;  high¬ 
est  excellence  is  void  of  all  envy  and  selfish¬ 
ness  and  tenacity :  these  being  intrinsecal 
to  God’s  nature  (for  God  is  love;  that  is, 
essentially  loving  and  good),  did  dispose 
him  to  bestow  so  much  of  being,  beauty, 
delight,  and  comfort  upon  his  creatures.'' 
Hence,  The  earth  (saith  the  Psalmist)  is 
full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord ;w  that  is, 
every  creature  therein  is  an  effect  thereof, 
partakes  thereof  in  its  being  and  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all ,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  *  (his 
tender  mercies,  rachamavi ,  his  bowels  of 
affection ;)  good  and  tender  over  all  his 
works,  as  well  in  producing  them  as  pre¬ 
serving  them;  in  rendering  them  at  first 
capable  to  receive  good,  as  in  providing 
for  and  dispensing  good  unto  them.  That 
thou  givest  them  they  guther  (it  is  spoken 
in  respect  to  the  whole  university  of  crea¬ 
tures;)  thou  openest  thy  hand ,  they  are  all 
filled  with  good.  *  it  is  from  God’s  open 
hand  (his  immense  bounty  and  liberality) 
all  creatures  do  receive  all  that  good  which 
fills  and  satiates  them.  A  glimpse  of  which 
truth  the  ancient  heathens  seemed  to  have 
when  they  delivered  (as  Aristotle  tells  us), 
that  love  was  the  original  principle  of  things 

[rrfuTirrot  pit  i^ura.  hut  pth/rum  trcttrut,  is 

a  verse  he  cites  out  of  Parmenides.*] 

But  I  will  not  insist  longer  upon  this 
point ;  only  I  shall  briefly  touch  some  uses 
the  belief  and  consideration  thereof  will 
afford  to  us. 

The  belief  thereof  must  necessarily  be- 
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get  in  us  the  highest  esteem,  admiration, 
and  adoration  of  God  and  his  excellencies. 
What  a  power  must  that  be  (how  uncon- 
ceivably  great,  both  intensively  and  ex¬ 
tensively!)  that  could  erect  so  speedily,  so 
easily,  such  a  stupendously  vast  frame  (vast 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  sense,  of  our  ima¬ 
gination,  of  any  rational  collection  we  can 
make),  the  earth  we  dwell  upon,  divided 
into  so  many  great  empires,  full  of  so  many 
inhabitants,  bearing  such  variety  of  crea¬ 
tures  different  in  kind,  having  in  respect 
to  the  whole  but  the  like  proportion  as  a 
little  sand  to  the  earth  itself,  or  a  drop  to 
the  great  ocean !  What  a  wisdom  must  that 
be  (how  incomprehensibly  large  and  pene¬ 
trant),  that  could  contrive  such  an  innume¬ 
rable  number  of  creatures  (the  artifice  that 
appears  in  one  in  the  least  of  which  doth 
so  far  transcend  our  conceit),  could  digest 
them  so  fitly,  and  connect  them  so  firmly 
in  such  order!  What  a  goodness  and  benig¬ 
nity  must  it  be  (how  immense  and  bound¬ 
less)  that  did  extend  itself  in  affection  and 
care  for  so  many  creatures,  providing  abun¬ 
dantly  for  the  needs  and  comfort  of  them 
all !  How  transcendently  glorious  is  the 
majesty  of  him  that  was  author  of  all  those 
beauties  and  strengths,  those  splendours 
and  magnificences,  we  with  so  much  plea¬ 
sure  and  so  much  astonishment  behold! 
Well  might  the  devout  Psalmist  and  the 
divine  Prophets  hence  so  often  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  excite  us  to  praise  and  celebrate  the 
perfections  of  God.  Well  might  even  hea¬ 
then  philosophers,  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  world,  be  raised  unto  the  composing 
of  hymns  and  elogies  of  the  great  Maker 
of  the  world. 

It  also  will  confer  to  the  begetting  of 
humble  love  and  affection  and  gratitude  to¬ 
ward  God.*  What  can  be  more  efficacious 
to  this  purpose  than  to  consider,  that  all 
we  have,  all  we  with  so  much  content  and 
pleasure  enjoy  (ourselves  first,  then  all  the 
accommodations  and  comforts  we  find),  did 
proceed  from  him;  did  proceed  with  par¬ 
ticular  intention  from  especial  good-will 
toward  us;  a  most  free  good-will,  moved 
with  no  merit  of  ours,  no  profit  to  himself: 
When  I  consider  the  heavens ,  the  work  of 
thyfngers,  the  muon  and  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  t*  was  the  Psalmist’s  con¬ 
templation  :  that  the  author  of  so  great  and 
glorious  a  work  should  vouchsafe  to  regard 
so  mean  a  thing  as  we,  to  visit  us  with 
a  provident  care  of  our  welfare ;  what  a 
demonstration  of  admirable  condescension, 

•  CogitavU  rea  ante  natura,  nuns  fecit.  —  .9m.  de 
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grace,  and  goodness  is  this!*  what  an  ar¬ 
gument  of  love  and  thankfulness  toward 
him!  What  is  man?  what,  in  comparison 
of  him  that  made  the  world  ?  What  is  our 
strength  in  respect  of  his?  what  our  wit, 
what  our  goodness,  what  any  quality  of 
ours?  How  weak,  vain,  narrow,  poor,  and 
wretched  creatures,  must  \\c  needs  seem 
to  ourselves,  when  we  seriously  consider 
those  excellencies  displayed  in  the  creation ! 
How  should  this  humble  and  depress  us 
in  our  conceits  concerning  ourselves,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  reflect  upon  our  ingratitude,  our 
unprofitableness,  our  injustice,  toward  the 
Author  thereof ;  how  none,  or  how  scant 
returns  we  have  made  to  him,  who  gave 
to  us  and  all  things  their  being,  their  all ; 
how  faint  in  our  acknowledgments,  how 
negligent  in  our  service  we  have  been ;  how 
frequently  we  have  opposed  his  will,  and 
abused  hi's  goodness!  Further,  it  is  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  trust  and  hope  in  God,  and 
a  great  consolation  in  all  needs  and  dis¬ 
tresses.  He  that  was  able  to  do  so  great 
things,  and  was  willing  to  do  so  much  for 
us ;  he  that  because  he  made  all  things  can 
dispose  of  all,  and  doth  whatever  pleaseth 
him  in  heaven  and  earth ;  shall  we  distrust 
or  doubt  of  his  protection  and  succour  in 
our  need  ? b  My  help  (saith  the  Psalmist) 
cometh  from  the  Lord ,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth  :c  well  might  he  be  assured,  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  so  potent  and  faithful  an  aid: 
and  again,  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God 
of  Jacob  for  his  help ,  whose  hope  is  in  the 
J.ordhis  God ;  which  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea ,  and  all  that  therein  is.d  The  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  begins  his  prayer  thus :  O 
Lord  God ,  behold  thou  hast  made  heaven 
and  earth  by  thy  great  power  and  stretched- 
out  arm ,  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for 
thee.e  The  creation  of  the  world  is  such 
an  experiment  of  God’s  power  and  good¬ 
ness,  as  may  well  support  our  faith  in  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  distresses.  It  is, 
finally,  a  general  incitement  to  all  obe¬ 
dience,  which,  from  God’s  production  of 
all  things,  doth  appear  due  and  reasonable. 
All  other  things  obey  the  law  imposed  on 
them,  insist  in  the  course  prescribed  to 
them ;  and  shall  we  only  be  disobedient  and 
refractory,  irregular  and  exorbitant ?f  shall 
all  the  hosts  of  heaven  readily  and  punctu¬ 
ally  obey  God’s  summons;  shall  the  pillars 
of  heaven  tremble,  and  be  astonished  at  his 
reproof;  shall  the  sea,  with  its  proud  waves, 
be  confined  by  his  decree ; g  shall  fire  and 
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hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and  stormy  winds 
(such  rude  and  boisterous  things),  fulfil 
his  words ;  and  shall  we  be  unruly  and  re¬ 
bellious  ?  But  I  leave  the  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  doctrine  to  your  meditation, 
concluding  with  that  exhortation  of  the  an¬ 
gel  in  the  Revelation :  Fear  God  and  give 
glory  to  him ;  worship  him  that  made  heaven 
and  earth ,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains 
of  water;  even  to  him  be  all  obedience, 
adoration,  and  praise,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.h 

The  first  part  of  the  Creed,  concerning 
God  the  Father,  we  have  largely  insisted 
upon :  the  next  in  order  (as  is  fit)  succeeds 
that  part  thereof  which  relates  to  his  ever 
blessed  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  the 
faith  in  whom,  that  is,  the  believing  him 
to  be  what  he  professed  himself,  what  he 
and  his  first  disciples  did  teach  concerning 
him,  is  the  principal  and  peculiar  duty  cf 
our  religion  as  Christian,  and  distinct  from 
all  other  religions;  the  sum  of  which  doc¬ 
trine  is  contained  in  what  follows ;  wherein 
our  Saviour,  the  object  of  this  faith,  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  determined  unto  us,  first,  by 
his  proper  name,  Jesus:  next,  by  his  most 
notable  and  comprehensive  title,  Christ: 
then,  by  his  relations,  unto  God  first,  his 
only  Soil;  then  unto  us,  our  Lord:  lastly, 
by  several  illustrious  accidents  and  circum¬ 
stances  appertaining  to  him  (his  conception, 
nativity,  passion,  crucifixion,  death ,  burial, 
descent  into  hell,  resurrection,  ascension, 
session  at  God's  right  hand:)  which  parti¬ 
culars  I  shall  endeavour  to  prosecute  some¬ 
what  more  briefly. 

„3Jrsue. 

This  name  (not  unusual  among  the  Jews, 
for  we  read  of  divers  in  scripture  that  bear 
it,  who,  according  to  his  name,  saith  Sira- 
cides,  was  great  for  the  saving  of  God’s 
elect ;  Jesus  the  son  of  Justus,  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirack,  Bar- Jesus;  and  especially  the 
famous  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun ; 1  and  many 
others  so  named  occur  in  Josephus ;)  this 
name,  I  say,  was,  by  God’s  direction,  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  circumcision, 
for  the  significancy  of  it,  as  importing  the 
performance  of  that  great  design  for  which 
he  was  sent  into  the  world,  the  salvation 
of  mankind  from  sin  and  misery  ;>  (for  it  is 
said,  The  Son  of  man  came  to  save  the  souls 
of  men,  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost: 
That  God  sent  him  into  the  world  not  to 
condemn  the  world;  but  that  the  world  by 
him  should  be  saved :  That  he  came  into  the 
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world  to  save  sinners : )  this  is  the  reason 
rendered  by  the  angel,  of  this  name  being 
assigned  to  him :  She  shall  bear  a  son ,  ancl 
thou  shalt  cull  his  name  Jesus;  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins: k  from  their 
sins,  taking  in  all  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  them ;  from  all  those  spiritual 
enemies  which  draw  or  drive  us  into  them ; 
from  the  guilt  and  obnoxiousness  to  punish¬ 
ment,  the  terror  and  anguish  of  conscience, 
the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  God  following 
upon  them,  the  slavery  under  their  domi¬ 
nion,  the  final  condemnation  and  sufferance 
of  grievous  pains  for  them :  from  all  these 
mischiefs  he  came  to  free  and  save  us,  and 
did  actually  perform  his  part  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  salvation ;  and  was  therefore 
properly  called  Jesus ,  or  the  Saviour.  To 
save  us  from  our  enemies  (I  say),  and  from 
the  hands  of  all  that  hate  us  (so  Zechariah 
in  his  Benedictus :’)  from  the  devil  first; 
For  this  purpose  (saith  St.  John)  the  Son  of 
God  did  appear ,  that  he  might  dissolve  the 
works  of  the  devil  ;m  those  works  of  tempt¬ 
ing  and  impelling  us  to  sin :  He  went  about 
(saith  St.  Peter)  doing  benefits ,  and  healing 
all  that  were  overpowered *  (or  overruled) 
by  the  devil  (possessed  by  him,  whether  in 
body  or  mind : n)  By  his  death  (the  author 
to  the  Hebrews  tells  us)  he  did  defeat  him 
who  had  the  power  of  death  (that  is)  the 
devil.0  He  combated  and  conquered  this 
strong  one  (this  dreadful  and  mighty  foe 
of  ours),  and  bound  him,  and  disarmed 
him  of  his  panoply,!  and  spoiled  J  all  his 
baggage,  leaving  him  unable  (without  our 
own  fault,  our  baseness  or  negligence)  to 
do  us  mischief  (as  is  insinuated  in  Matt, 
xii.  and  Luke  xi.p)  Our  own  fleshly  desire, 
inclining  us  to  vicious  excess  in  sensual 
enjoyments  (another  powerful  and  mischie¬ 
vous  enemy  of  ours),  he  by  his  grace  (en¬ 
lightening  and  strengthening  us)  doth  save 
us  from :  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  (saith  St.  Paul)  hath  freed  me 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  : q  and  the 
world  (which  often  solicits  and  sometimes 
would  force  us  to  wickedness)  he  delivers 
us  from,  vanquishing  it  in  our  behalf :  Be 
of  good  courage  (saith  he),  for  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world:  In  all  these  things  (in  the 
temptations  and  persecutions  of  all  our 
enemies)  we  do  more  than  conquer ,  through 
Christ  that  loved  us.T  As  for  our  conscience, 
it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  that  cleanses  it 
from  the  stain  of  guilt,  that  delivers  it  from 
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the  fear  of  punishment,  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  doth  assure  us.s  And  the  wrath 
of  God  toward  us  he  hath  appeased;  so 
that  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God ,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
and,  If,  being  enemies ,  we  were  reconciled 
by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being 
reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life :  ‘ 
we  shall  be  saved  from  all  condemnation 
and  vengeance  due  to  us ;  for  there  is  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  —  Jesus,  that  delivers  us  from  the 
wrath  to  come  (<>  pulpuvos.)0  In  so  many 
respects  is  this  blessed  Person  our  Jesus; 
saving  us  from  all  our  enemies,  our  sins, 
our  miseries ;  which  he  performs  several 
ways,  and  in  several  respects  may  there¬ 
fore  he  styled  our  Saviour. 

1.  By  his  conduct  of  us  into,  and  in,  the 
way  of  salvation.  It  is  a  very  proper  title, 
and  most  due  to  those  brave  captains  who 
by  their  wisdom  and  valour  have  freed  their 
people  from  straits  and  oppressions.  So 
generally  were  those  judges  and  captains, 
who  anciently  delivered  Israel,  called :  In 
the  time  of  their  trouble  (said  the  Levites, 
in  their  prayer  in  Nehemiah),  when  they 
cried  unto  thee,  thou  heardest  them  from 
heaven,  and  according  to  thy  manifold  mer¬ 
cies  thou  gavest  them  saviours,  who  saved 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy:''  so 
particularly  are  Othniel  and  Ehud  called, 
and  Moses  signally :  The  same  (saith  St. 
Stephen)  did  God  send  to  be  xa) 

A.i jr^urriv)  a  commander  and  a  saviour  (or 
redeemer  f)  as  he  who  by  his  happy  conduct 
did  free  them  from  Egyptian  slavery. ||  So 
is  Jesus  called  fyx* tvs  furnfia;  ( the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  our  salvation,  Heb.  ii.  10;)  “ex^y^ 
( the  Captain  of  life,  the  chief  Leader 
of  us  into  the  way  of  eternal  life  and  sal¬ 
vation,  Acts  iii.  15;)  u.^x” y°s  (the 

Captain  of  our  faith,  he  that  brought  us  in¬ 
to  the  belief  of  that  saving  doctrine,  which 
is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  Heb.  xii. 

2 ;  Horn.  i.  16;)  and  these  titles  we  find 
together  attributed  to  him  (Acts  v.  31), 
Him  hath  God  exalted,  ‘‘(X”y°y  xa‘ 
as  a  Captain  and  Saviour.  And  thus  hath 
he  conducted  us  first  by  instruction,  show¬ 
ing  and  teaching  us  the  way  of  salvation 
(the  doing  of  which  we  see  often  called 
saving,  because  it  hath  so  much  efficacy 
towards  the  effecting  salvation),  God’s  gra¬ 
cious  intentions  of  mercy  towards  us,  the 
conditions  of  duty  required  by  God  from  us, 

||  Thus  Demetrius,  by  the  Athenians,  was  entitled 
xa./  run- *.*,  for  delivering  from  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  subjection,  and  restoring  to  them  their  liberty. 
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the  great  encouragements  to  saving  obe¬ 
dience,  and  determents  from  destructive 
disobedience ; 1  the  whole  will  of  God,  and 
concernment  of  man  respecting  salvation, 
he  hath  revealed  unto  us :  No  man  hath 
ever  seen  God  (not  his  face  or  nature,  not 
his  purpose  and  pleasure ;)  the  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son ,  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
i%r,ynearc),  he  hath  reported  and  ex¬ 
pounded  him  unto  us : v  all  that  excellent 
doctrine,  which  he  that  heartily  believes 
and  faithfully  practises  according  to,  shall 
infallibly  be  saved,  he  was  the  first  author 
and  doctor  of :  God  saved  and  called  us  (as 
St.  Paul  tells  us)  with  a  holy  call  (called  us 
out  of  the  way  of  error  and  wickedness  and 
misery,  into  the  way  of  truth  and  righte¬ 
ousness  and  happiness),  according  to  his 
purpose  and  grace  (his  gracious  design), 
that  was  bestowed  upon  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began;'  but  being  now’ 
made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel.*  By  him  the  turret; 
Xae‘f  ( the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva¬ 
tion)  did  appear  unto  all  men ,  teaching  us 
that ,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts , 
V'e  should  live  soberly ,  and  righteously ,  and 
piously ,  in  this  world.'  Neither  by  his  doc¬ 
trine  only,  but  by  his  example  and  real 
performance,  he  hath  conducted  us  in  the 
same  blessed  path :  he  hath  resolutely 
marched  before  us  through  all  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  passages;  charging, 
beating  back,  and  breaking  through  all  the 
forces  of  our  enemies ;  enduring  painfully 
the  most  furious  assaults  of  the  world,  and 
powerfully  subduing  the  most  malicious 
rage  of  hell.  O  death ,  where  is  thy  sting  f 
O  hell ,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to 
God ,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ,b  Victory  and  salvation 
(from  death  and  hell)  we  shall  be  certain 
of,  if  we  pursue  his  steps ,  and  do  not  basely 
or  falsely  desert  so  good  a  Leader :  If  with 
patience  we  run  the  race  that  is  Set  before 
us,  looking  unto  the  Captain  and  perfecter 
of  our  faith,  Jesus;  who  for  the  joy  proposed 
unto  him ,  endured  the  cross ,  despised  the 
shame,  and  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  GodJ  Would  it  not  raise 
and  inflame  any  courage,  to  see  his  com¬ 
mander  adventure  so  boldly  upon  all  dan¬ 
gers,  to  endure  so  willingly  all  hardships? 

2.  But  he  was  also  further  (in  a  more 
excellent  and  peculiar  manner)  our  Savi¬ 
our,  in  that  he  purchased  for  us  salvation, 

*  y'nY,rCU  <T(UiTCT6KOf  IK  KtX.1  etKTOIf.Ct!  TT 
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freeing  us  from  the  captivity  we  wrere  de¬ 
tained  in,  from  the  obnoxiousness  to  pu¬ 
nishment  we  were  subjected  to,  by  yielding 
himself  a  ransom  for  us,  offering  his  life  a 
sacrifice  for  our  sins,  procuring  by  his  merit 
and  suffering,  in  our  stead  and  behalf, 
the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  reconciliation 
w  ith  God.  Him  (say  Peter  and  the  apos¬ 
tles)  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand 
to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of  sins.'1 
He  gave  himself,  itnXureov  irij  (a 

ransom  instead  of  all:)  We  have  redemp¬ 
tion  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace: 
He  bare  himself  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
upon  the  tree:  He  by  the  eternal  Spirit  of¬ 
fered  up  himself  a  spotless  sacrifice  to  God, 
being  thereby  a  propitiation  for  our  sins 
and  the  sins  of  the  whole  world:  God  by 
him  did  reconcile  the  world  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  unto  them  their  trangressions .* 
Thus  doth  the  scripture  declare  Jesus  to 
have  been  our  Saviour:  for  he  not  only 
leads  us  in  the  way,  but  (as  a  gracious 
reward  of  our  faithful  and  constant  adhe¬ 
rence  to  him)  has  given  us  the  promise  of 
eternal  joy  and  happiness. 

3.  He  is,  thirdly,  our  Saviour  by  com- 
municationof  spiritual  strength  and  power, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  enemies  of  our  soul  and  our 
salvation,  freeing  us  from  the  dominion 
of  sin  and  Satan.  Our  own  reason,  howr- 
ever  aided  by  exterior  instruction  and  ex¬ 
citement,  being  unable  to  deal  with  those 
powerful  temptations,  oppositions,  and  dis¬ 
couragements  we  are  to  encounter  with,  he 
hath  given  us  a  wise  and  powerful  Spi¬ 
rit,  to  guide  and  advise  us,  to  excite  and 
encourage  us,  to  relieve  and  succour  us, 
in  all  our  religious  practice  and  welfare ; 
so  that  all  deliverance  from  the  prevalency 
of  temptation  and  sin  we  owe  to  his  grace 
and  assistance.  By  our  faithful  embracing 
Christ's  doctrine  and  yoke,  our  old  man  is 
crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  may 
be  destroyed,  so  that  we  henceforth  should 
not  serve  sin  J  Sin  shall  no  longer  lord  it 
over  us,  because  we  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace:  being  freed  from  sin,  we 
are  subjected  to  righteousness,  and  made 
servants  to  God;  having  our  fruit  unto  ho¬ 
liness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life:  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
freed  us  from  the  laic  of  sin  and  of  death  J 
Thus  is  Jesus  our  Saviour. 

4.  He  is  so,  lastly,  by  final  conferring 
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upon  us,  and  crowning  us  with  salvation. 
He  not  only  led  us  in  the  way,  and  hath 
purchased  for  us  the  means,  and  helps  us 
in  the  prosecution,  and  hath  promised  unto 
us,  but  will  actually  bestow  upon  us  (as  a 
gracious  reward  of  our  faithful  and  con¬ 
stant  adherence  to  him),  eternal  joy  and 
happiness :  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  the  race ,  I  have  kept  the  faith  : 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness ,  which  the  Lord ,  the  right¬ 
eous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and 
not  to  me  only,  hut  to  all  them  also  that 
shall  have  loved  his  appearance .h  He  is 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  him ,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them.'  Thou  hast 
given  him  (thou,  O  Father,  to  thy  Son 
Jesus  hast  given)  the  power  of  all  flesh , 
that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  all  that 
thou  hast  given  him ;  >  (that  is,  to  all  who 
by  God’s  grace  have  persisted  in  faithful 
obedience  to  him.)  The  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me,  I  have  given  unto  them .k 
Thus  is  he  the  *«/'  TiXuurns,  the 

beginner,  carrier  on,  and  accomplisher  of 
our  salvation;  and  therefore  most  appo¬ 
sitely  was  named  Jesus;  the  name  which 
anciently  that  most  valiant  and  successful 
captain  did  bear,  who  did  of  all  most 
livelily  represent  and  presignify  him,  and 
had  therefore  questionless  by  God’s  secret 
providence  this  name  assigned  him. 

I  need  not  now  much  to  mind  you  what 
respect,  what  love,  what  gratitude  the  very 
mention  of  this  name,  the  consideration  of 
these  benefits  towards  us  implied  thereby, 
should  beget  in  us.  He  that  should  freely, 
with  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  come 
out  of  his  own  way  to  show  us  ours,  bring¬ 
ing  us  out  of  a  road  tending  unto  certain 
destruction,  into  a  most  pleasant  and  safe 
way,  surely  leading  unto  the  end  of  our 
desires,  we  should  think  ourselves  much 
obliged  unto:  he  that  should  draw  us  out 
of  a  wretched  slavery,  destitute  of  all  ease, 
comfort,  or  hope,  by  frankly  yielding  up 
himself  a  ransom  for  us,  we  could  not 
know  how  sufficiently  to  value  his  kind¬ 
ness  towards  us:  he  that,  when  we  were 
sentenced  to  death  (a  death  of  torment 
endless  and  remediless),  should  not  only 
expose  his  life  for  our  delivery,  but  un¬ 
dergo  willingly  a  painful  and  disgraceful 
execution  in  our  stead;  what  should  we 
think  of  his  friendship?  what  expression 
could  reach  it?1  he,  lastly,  that  from  a 
state  of  extreme  penury,  baseness,  and  dis- 
consolacy,  should  raise  us  to  the  highest 

S  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  8.  <  Heb.  vit.  25. 
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pitch  of  wealth,  dignity,  and  happiness, 
how  could  we  worthily  thank  him,  how 
love  or  honour  him  enough?  This  and 
much  more,  much  more  than  wTe  can  con¬ 
ceive  or  express,  hath  Jesus  done  for  us: 
well,  therefore,  ought  our  hearts  to  melt 
with  affection  in  thinking  of  him,  our  knees 
to  bend  with  reverence  at  the  mention  of 
his  name.  It  concerns  us  also  to  take  care 
that  his  so  excellent  endeavours  for  our 
salvation  be  not  frustrated;  that  he  be,  as 
well  in  effect  as  design  and  virtue,  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  What  a  folly  were  it,  what  a  crime, 
to  neglect  (to  render  useless  and  ineffec¬ 
tual)  so  great  salvation  !m 

GTIjrtEt. 

It  is  a  title  or  name  importing  office 
and  dignity,  the  same  with  Messias;  this 
in  Greek,  that  in  Hebrew,  signifying  The 
Anointed ."  Of  ancient  times,  in  the  eastern 
countries  (abounding  as  with  good  oil,  so 
with  many  delicate  odoriferous  spices),  it 
seems,  by  Hazael’s  inunction,  to  have  been 
the  manner  (it  was  so,  however,  among  the 
Jews)  to  separate  (or  consecrate)  persons 
(and  things  too,  I  might  add)  designed  to 
great  and  extraordinary  employments,  by 
anointing  them  with  ointments  composed 
of  those  ingredients;0  symbolizing  (or  de¬ 
voting),  it  seems,  thereby  both  a  plentiful 
effusion  upon  them  of  gifts,  qualifying  them 
for  their  employment,  and  a  comfortable 
and  pleasant  diffusion  of  good  and  grateful 
effects  expected  from  them,  from  the  use 
of  things  and  the  performances  of  persons 
so  sanctified.  Thy  name  (saith  the  Spouse 
in  the  Canticles)  is  an  ointment  poured 
forth ; p  that  is,  very  delightful  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  ;  and  so  were  those  offices  hoped 
to  be,  to  which  men  by  such  unction  were 
consecrated.  We  find  especially  three  sorts 
of  persons  to  whom  this  consecration  did 
belong  by  divine  appointment ;  kings,  and 
priests,  and  prophets ;  who  are  therefore 
(all  of  them)  styled  God's  anointed;  kings 
and  priests  more  frequently,  but  sometimes 
also  prophets :  Touch  not  mine  anointed, 
and  do  my  prophets  no  harm  ;q  where  pro¬ 
phets  and  anointed  do  seem  to  denote  the 
same  thing,  and  to  expound  one  the  other; 
for  Abraham  (whom  with  the  other  patri¬ 
archs  those  words  do  concern)  is  called  a 
prophet,  and  because  so,  seems  here  styled 
God's  anointed .r  Of  priests  (though  at  first 
all  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  thus  conse¬ 
crated,  according  to  that  law,  Exod.  xxx. 
30),  Thou  shall  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons , 

“  neb.  ii.  3.  "  1  Kings  xix.  15. 
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that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office ; s  yet  they  tell  us,  that  afterward,  in 
all  course  of  times,  only  the  high-priest 
was  so  consecrated,  whence  the  anointed , 
or  the  priest  that  is  anointed,  did  signify 
the  high-priest  (in  distinction  to  other  in¬ 
ferior  priests.')  Of  kings;  all  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  a  legal 
and  orderly  course,  and  those  whom  God 
did  himself  by  extraordinary  designation 
confer  that  dignity  upon,  were  so  sepa¬ 
rated  (as  Hazael  and  Jehu.)  Prophets;  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  commonly,  or 
according  to  any  rule,  anointed;'1  but  one 
plain  instance  we  have  of  Elisha  substituted 
to  Elijah  in  this  manner,  it  seems,  as  being 
a  prophet  more  than  ordinary,  endued  with 
higher  gifts,  and  designed  to  greater  per¬ 
formances  than  common  prophets  were.T 
Now  whereas  the  people  of  the  Jews  were 
by  prophetical  admonitions  brought  into 
an  opinion  and  hope,  that  in  times  to  come 
God  would  send  an  extraordinary  prophet ; 
(I will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren ,  like  unto  thee;  and  I  will  put 
my  words  in  his  mouth ,  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  all  that  1  shall  command  him ;  ") 
a  prophet,  who  should  establish  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  messenger  of  the  co¬ 
venant  (Mai.  i.  3),  who  should  propagate 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  should 
enlighten  and  convert  the  Gentiles,  who 
should  instruct  the  ignorant,  strengthen 
the  faint,  comfort  the  atHicted,  according 
to  many  passages  concerning  him  in  the 
prophets ;  as  for  instance,  that  in  Isaiah 
lxi.  1,  cited  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  iv.  18:) 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted ,  &e.  and  that 
in  the  same  prophet,  chap.  xlii.  1,  alleged 
by  St.  Matthew  (Matt.  xii.  18:)  Behold  my 
servant,  whom  1  uphold;  mine  elect,  in  whom 
my  soul  delight eth :  I  have  put  my  spirit 
upon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to 
the  Gentiles  :  he  shall  not  cry,  be. :  which 
being  inspired,  is  the  qualification  of  a  pro¬ 
phet:  ana  such  promulgation  of  God’s  will, 
such  ministration  of  comfort  and  counsel 
from  God,  are  the  proper  offices  of  a  pro¬ 
phet  (that  is,  of  an  especial  minister  and 
agent  sent  by  God  to  transact  his  affairs 
with  men,  and  show  them  his  pleasure.) 
This  Person  also  the  Jews  did  from  the 
same  instructions  expect  to  be  a  Prince, 
who  should  govern  them  in  righteousness 

•  Exod.  xl.  15;  xxx.  30.  1  Levlt.  iv.  3,  5,  16. 
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and  in  prosperity ;  endued  with  power  to 
deliver  them  from  all  oppression  and  sla¬ 
very,  to  subdue  their  enemies,  and  reduce 
all  nations  under  subjection  to  their  laws ; 
according  to  those  predictions:  Isa.  xxxii. 
1 ,  Behold ,  a  King  shall  reign  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  be. ;  Psalm  cx.  2,  The  Lord  shall  send 
the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion ;  ride 
thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies:  Jer. 
xxiii.  5,  and  xxxiii.  13,  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto 
David  a  righteous  Branch ;  and  a  King  shall 
reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judg¬ 
ment  and  justice  in  the  earth;  in  his  days 
Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell 
safely:  and,  Jer.  xxx.  8,  It  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  break 
his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck,  and  ivill  burst  thy 
bonds,  and  strangers  shall  no  more  serve 
themselves  of  him : x  but  they  shall  serve  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  whom 
I  ivill  raise  up  unto  them:y  Isa.  xi.  1,  10, 
And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  oj  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out 
of  his  roots :  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  upon  him,  be. — he  shall  stand  for  an 
ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 
seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious  :l  and 
many  more  places  clearly  speak  to  the  same 
purpose.  That  this  great  Person  also  should 
be  a  Priest,  they  did  or  might  have  learned 
from  the  same  prophets ;  for  of  him  Zecha- 
riah  thus  foretold :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts ,  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The 
Branch  a  (a  name  in  so  many  places  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Messias;)  and  he  shall  grow 
up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord :  even  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord;  and  he  shall  bear  the 
glory ,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ; 
and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne : 
and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between 
them  both.  Of  him  also  David  spake :  The 
Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  ufter  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek.h  From  divers  passages  also  con¬ 
cerning  his  performances  of  propitiation 
and  benediction,  they  might  have  collected 
the  same.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  t he 
ancient  Jews  (although  the  text  of  scrip¬ 
ture  does  not,  except  once  in  the  9th  of 
Daniel,  apply  this  name  of  Christ  or  Mes¬ 
sias  to  this  Person,  so  promised  and  pro¬ 
phesied  of)  did  attribute  especially  this 
title  to  him,  it  seeming  most  proper  ol  any, 
and  most  comprehensive,  implying  all  tho 
privileges,  endowments,  and  performances 
belonging  to  him.  It  is  observed  that  the 
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Chaldee  Paraphrase  (composed  by  the 
priests,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  less 
exactly  understood  ancient  Hebrew  scrip¬ 
ture,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the 
people)  doth  expressly  mention  the  Messias 
in  above  seventy  places ;  and  according  to 
their  expositions  we  see  that  the  people 
did  confidently  expect  a  Person  (under  this 
name  and  notion)  should  come  : 0  I  know, 
said  the  woman  of  Samaria  (so  far  had  this 
belief  extended),  that  the  Messias  comes; 
and  when  he  shall  come ,  he  will  tell  us  all 
things : d  (observe,  that  they  did  promise  to 
themselves  a  full  declaration  of  all  truth 
by  the  Messias.)  And  when  St.  John  the 
Baptist  did  live  and  teach  in  a  manner  ex¬ 
traordinary,  it  is  said,  That  the  people  did 
expect ,  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts 
concerning  him ,  whether  he  were  the  Christ 
or  not  :e  and  when  our  Saviour’s  admirable 
works  and  discourses  had  convinced  divers, 
they  said,  When  Christ  cometh ,  shall  he  do 
greater  miracles  than  this  man  hath  done  ? f 
So  that  it  is  evident  the  belief  and  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  Messias  to  come  was  general 
among  them.  And  that  indeed  Jesus  was 
such,  in  correspondency  to  all  those  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  the  characters  in  them  de¬ 
scribed  and  presignified  ;  that  he  was  sig¬ 
nally  chosen  and  consecrated  by  God,  in  a 
manner  supereminent,  to  all  these  offices, 
prophetical,  regal,  and  sacerdotal,  the  New 
Testament  doth  abundantly  show  us :  Him 
(saith  St.  Peter,  in  general)  God  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  power  ;B  not  with 
external  affusion  of  material  oil  (that  did 
only  signify,  as  Cyrus  also  was  not,  who  yet 
is  called  God’s  Messias),  but  with  real  in¬ 
fusion  of  divine  grace  and  power,  enabling 
him  to  execute  all  those  great  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  functions :  with  this  gladsome  oil 
he  was  thoroughly  perfumed  and  replen¬ 
ished  without  measure:  with  this  he  was 
sanctified  from  the  womb ;  when  the  power 
of  the  Highest  did  overshadow  him ,  at  or 
in  his  conception  :h  with  this,  at  his  baptism, 
he  was  solemnly  and  visibly  inaugurated ; 
when  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him 
as  a  dove ,  and  came  upon  him:'  with  this, 
in  all  the  course  of  his  life  and  ministry, 
he  wa*  continually  accompanied ;  the  virtue 
of  it  being  in  most  sensible  effects  of  wise 
and  gracious  discourse,  holy  and  blame¬ 
less  conversation,  miraculous  and  glorious 
performances  for  the  good  and  benefit  of 
mankind,  to  the  delight  and  consolation 
of  all  well-disposed  minds,  discovered  and 

e  Vide  Neh.  viii.  8.  d  John  iv.  25.  e  Luke  iii.  15. 

*  John  vii.  31.  *  Acts  x.  3H.  »•  Paul.  xlv.  5. 

•  Luke  iv.  I  ;  John  iii.  34 ;  Matt.  iii.  hi. 


diffused. i  He  was  by  this  made  (in  right 
and  in  effect)  a  Prophet ,  a  King ,  a  Priest. 
1 .  A  Prophet :  for  they  were  not  mistaken, 
who  (upon  our  Saviour’s  admirable  raising 
the  widow’s  child)  were  amazed ,  and  glo¬ 
rified  God ,  saying ,  That  a  great  Prophet 
was  raised  up  among  them ,  and  that  God 
had  visited  his  people  :k  nor  the  disciples, 
who  called  him  a  Prophet ,  mighty  in  deed 
and  speech  before  God  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  ; 1  nor  they  who  confessed  (in  St.  John’s 
Gospel),  This  is  in  truth  the  Prophet  that 
is  to  come  into  the  world.m  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  commission  he  had  from  God,  de¬ 
clared  by  vocal  attestation  of  God  himself 
from  heaven,  by  the  express  testimony  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  by  the  performance  of 
innumerable  great  signs  and  miraculous 
works  (arguments  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  utmost  possibility,  sufficient  to  assert 
and  confirm  it;)  he  was  in  greatest  per¬ 
fection  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  that 
function ;  by  inspiration  complete  and  un¬ 
limited,  by  disposition  of  mind  altogether 
pure  and  holy,  declared  in  a  continual 
practice  of  life  void  of  all  sin  and  guile, 
by  an  insuperable  courage  and  constancy, 
an  incomparable  meekness  and  patience, 
a  most  winning  goodness  and  sweetness,  a 
transcendent  wisdom  and  discretion,  a  most 
powerful  awfulness  and  majesty  expressed 
in  all  his  demeanour  and  actions."  And 
suitable  to  the  authority  of  his  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  qualifications  of  his  person  was 
the  weight  and  the  extent  of  his  doctrine, 
concerning  no  less  than  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  the 
world,  the  entire  will  of  God  and  whole 
duty  of  man,  with  all  the  covenants  and 
conditions,  the  promises  and  threatenings 
relating  to  our  future  state  ;  mysteries 
never  before  revealed,  decrees  never  to  be 
reversed.  He  did  not  as  other  prophets 
have  done)  prophesy  about  the  constitution 
of  one  particular  law  or  religion,  the  re¬ 
proof  or  reformation  of  one  state,  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  fate  determined  to  this  or  that 
nation  ;  but  to  the  instruction  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  all  people,  the  settling  of  a  law  uni¬ 
versal  and  perpetual,  the  final  doom  of  all 
the  world,  did  his  prophetical  revelations 
extend.  So  was  he  a  Prophet.  2.  And 
a  King  also  he  is,  such  as  the  prophets 
foretold  he  should  be,  who  should  raise 
the  tabernacle  of  David  that  was  fallen ,  and 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel ,°  (Acts  i.  G ;) 
that  should  enact  laws,  and  reduce  the  na¬ 
tions  into  subjection  to  them  ;  should  erect 
a  kingdom,  and  govern  it  in  righteousness, 

)  Acts  X.  38.  1  I.uke  xxiv.  10.  “  I  Pet  ii.  22. 
k  Luke  vii.  1C.  m  John  vi.  14.  °  Arnos  ix.  11. 
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peace,  and  prosperity,  subduing  and  extir¬ 
pating  all  the  enemies  thereof :  [a  King, 
not  of  this  world,  though  over  it ;  ruling 
not  in  external  pomp  and  state,  but  by  se¬ 
cret  providence  and  power ;  not  so  much 
over  the  bodies  and  temporal  estates,  as 
in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men ;  not 
chiefly  by  outward  compulsion  and  vio¬ 
lence,  but  by  inward  allurement  and  per¬ 
suasion:]  a  King  he  is  indeed  over  all  the 
world:  to  the  Lamb  is  to  be  ascribed  all 
power  and  authority  by  every  creature ;  he  is 
truly  styled  King  of  kings ,  and  Lord  of 
lordsJ  God  hath  advanced  him  (i<rt{ity«»i), 
and  hath  given  him  a  name  (that  is,  a  title 
of  dignity  and  authority)  above  every  name  ; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bend,  whether  of  things  in  heaven,  or  upon 
the  earth,  or  under  the  ground .q  Of  him 
in  a  higher  and  exacter  sense  it  was  said 
than  of  Solomon,  All  kings  fall  down  be¬ 
fore  him,  all  nations  do  serve  him.T  All  men 
whatever  (all  creatures)  are  his  vassals, 
subject  and  tributary  to  him:  All  power  is 
given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  earth.  But  in 
especial  manner  he  is  King  over  his  church, 
over  that  people  whom  by  the  sword  of  his 
word  and  prev  alent  operation  of  his  Spirit 
he  hath  subdued  to  himself  (that  mystical 
Sion,  built  upon  the  rock  of  his  heavenly 
grace  and  truth,  in  which  it  is  said,  God 
will  place  his  residence,  and  reign  for  ever ; 
from  whence  the  law  shall  go  forth,  and 
to  which  all  nations  shall  flow.*)  Over  this 
he  reigns ;  having  established  most  right¬ 
eous  and  wholesome  laws,  which  his  sub¬ 
jects  are  obliged  and  enabled  by  him  to 
obey;  protecting  them  by  legislation,  by 
defence  and  protection,  &c.  from  the  in¬ 
vasions  and  insurrections  of  their  enemies 
(intestine  enemies,  their  own  lusts;  out¬ 
ward  enemies,  the  Devil  and  the  world;) 
supporting  them  in  their  distresses  and 
afflictions;  also  exercising  judgment  over 
all;  distributing  fit  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  with  exquisite  justice  and  equity  ; 
most  just  though  very  severe  punishments 
upon  obstinate  offenders;  most  royal  and 
liberal  rewards  to  the  faithful  and  obe¬ 
dient:  lastly,  restraining,  defeating,  and 
destroying  all  the  enemies  to  his  royal  dig¬ 
nity,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  good  sub¬ 
jects,  both  visible  and  invisible,  temporal 
and  spiritual.  Out  of  his  mouth  there  goeth 
a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite 
the  nations ;  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron:  These  mine  enemies  (he  shall 
one  day  say),  which  would  not  that  I  should 

p  Rev.  v.  13 ;  xix.  IC ;  i.  5.  s  Phil.  ii.  9 ;  Eph.  i. 
21  ;  Col.  ii.  10.  r  Tsai.  Ixxii.  11.  •  Matt,  xxviii. 

18;  xi.  27  ;  John  iii.  35  ;  xiii.  3;  xvii.  2  ;  Ps&l.  cxxxii. 
13 ;  Mic.  iv.  7,  &c.  ;  Iaa.  ii.  2,  Sc c. 


reign  over  them,  bring  them  hither,  and 
slay  them  before  me:  He  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.1  Thus 
is  he  a  King,  endued  with  sovereign  power, 
and  crowned  with  glorious  majesty,  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  pre-eminences  and  exercising  all 
functions  suitable  to  regal  dignity.  3.  He 
is  also  a  Priest,  and  that  no  ordinary  one : 
lia$e£urt£it;  \iiTovtyla.; :  he  hath  ob¬ 

tained  a  more  excellent  function  than  any 
other  priest  ever  had.u  An  oblation  he 
once  offered,  in  worth  and  efficacy  sur¬ 
passing  all  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  that 
ever  were  or  could  be  made  (all  the  fat¬ 
test  hecatombsthat  were  ever  sacrificed,  all 
the  gold  and  precious  stones  that  were 
ever  offered/  all  the  spices  and  perfumes 
that  ever  were  kindled  upon  the  altar, 
were  but  vile  and  sordid,  ineffectual  and 
unacceptable,  in  comparison  thereto ; w)  a 
willing  oblation  of  his  own  most  glorious 
body  (the  temple  of  the  Divinity ;)  of  his 
most  precious  blood ;  of  his  dear  life ;  of 
himself ;  his  most  innocent,  most  pure, 
most  spotless,  and  unblemished  self,  for 
the  propitiation  of  our  sins,  and  recon¬ 
ciling  us  to  God;x  an  oblation  that  only 
could  appease  God’s  wrath  and  merit  his 
favour. 

He  doth  also  (which  is  another  sacerdo¬ 
tal  performance)  intercede  for  the  pardon 
of  our  sins:  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad¬ 
vocate  with  (or  to)  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous ; y  for  the  acceptance  of  our 
services,  for  the  granting  our  requests,  for 
grace  and  assistance,  comfort  and  reward, 
and  all  spiritual  advantages  to  be  conferred 
upon  us ;  *  thus  pursuing  the  work  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  begun 
for  us  :  Whence  (as  the  apostle  saith)  he  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that  by 
him  come  unto  God,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us .*  It  is  the  duty 
also  of  a  priest  to  mediate  between  God 
and  man  by  atonement  and  intercession ; 
so  is  he.b 

He  doth  further,  as  a  Priest,  perform 
the  office  of  blessing ;  blessing  the  peoplo 
in  God's  name,  blessing  God  in  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  behalf ; c  as  did  that  illustrious  type  of 
him,  Melchizedek:  (Blessed  be  Abram  of 
the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth;  and  blessed  be  the  most  high  God, 
which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy 
hand ,A)  So  hath  Jesus  effectually  pro¬ 
nounced  all  joy  and  happiness  to  his  faith- 

1  Rev.  xix.  15  ;  Psal.  ii.  9  ;  Matt.  xxv.  31,  &c. ;  Luke 
xix.  27  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26  ;  vide  Col.  ii.  15.  u  Hob. 
viii.  6.  v  1  Pet.  i.  18.  "  Heb.  ix.  9;  x.  5. 
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f'ul  people ;  he  pronounced  blessedness  in 
his  sermons;  he  blessed  his  disciples  at  his 
parting:  And  God  (as  Peter  tells  us)  hav¬ 
ing  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus ,  sent  him  to  bless 
us,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  us  from  his 
iniquity ; e  and  at  the  last  day  he  will  ut¬ 
ter  that  comfortable  benediction :  Come ,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world; r  as  the  great  Prophet  and  Doctor, 
as  the  sovereign  King  and  Prince,  as  the 
High-Priest  and  Advocate  of  his  church. 
So  in  all  respects  is  Jesus  a  true  and  per¬ 
fect  Priest;  and  so,  finally,  in  all  respects, 
is  he  God’s  anointed,  the  Christ  of  God: 
and  indeed,  that  he  is  so,  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  point  of  our  religion ;  which  the  apostles 
did  testify,  and  preach,  and  labour  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  of ;  the  sincere  belief  of 
which  doth  constitute  and  denominate  us 
Christians ;  the  consideration  of  which  may 
serve  to  beget  in  us  a  practice  answerable 
to  our  relations  grounded  thereupon.  If  he 
be  such  a  Prophet,  we  must  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  a  docile  mind  hearken  to  his  ad¬ 
monitions  and  instructions;  we  must  yield 
a  steady  belief  to  his  doctrine;  we  must 
readily  practice  what  he  teaches  us.  If  he 
be  our  King,  we  must  perform  all  due 
allegiance  to  him,  pay  him  honour  and  re¬ 
verence,  submit  to  his  laws  and  command¬ 
ments,  repose  trust  and  confidence  in  him, 
fly  to  his  protection  and  assistance  in  all  our 
difficulties  and  needs.  If  he  be  our  Priest, 
we  must  apply  ourselves  to  him  for,  and 
rely  upon,  his  spiritual  ministries  in  our 
behalf,  sue  for  and  expect  propitiation  of 
our  sins  by  his  sacrifice,  the  collation  of 
all  spiritual  gifts  from  his  intercession,  all 
spiritual  comfort,  joy,  and  felicity,  in  con¬ 
sequence  upon  his  efficacious  benediction  : 
Having  (it  is  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
his  admonition)  a  great  Priest  over  the 
house  of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart, in full  assurance  of faith. e  In  a  word, 
if  Jesus  be  Christ,  let  us  be  Christians ; 
Christians,  not  in  name  only,  in  outward 
profession,  in  our  opinion  ;  but  in  very  deed 
and  reality  ;  in  our  heart,  in  our  affection, 
in  our  practice.  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
the  name  of  Christ  (that  confesseth  him  to 
be  so)  depart  from  iniquity. h 

iljis  onlg  Iron. 

That  the  Messias  designed  by  God  to 
come  for  the  restoring  of  the  church  and 
reformation  of  the  world,  was  in  especial 
manner  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  persuasion  of  the 

•  Luko  xxiv.  SO;  Acts  iii.  25;  vide  Enh.  I.  3. 
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ancient  Jews  before  our  Saviour's  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as  may  be  collected  from  divers 
expressions  then  used,  wherein  being  the 
Christ,  and  being  the  Son  of  God,  are  con¬ 
joined  as  inseparable  adjuncts  of  the  same 
Person :  as  in  the  confessions  of  Nathanael, 
Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art 
the  King  of  Israel:  '1  of  Martha,  I  believe 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God , 
which  should  come  into  the  world : i  of  St. 
Peter,  We  have  believed,  and  have  known 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God : k  and  especially  by  that  examination 
of  the  high-priest,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  liv¬ 
ing  God ,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.1  And  that  our 
Saviour  was  indeed  so,  the  New  Testament 
doth  every  where  teach  us ;  calling  him 
not  only  at  large  the  Son  of  God,  but  his 
ptnyuhs  (his  only  begotten  Son;)  his  *ya- 
tvtos  (his  darling  Non;)  his  •r^uroToxos  (his 
first-born  ;)  his  vii;  (his  proper  and  pe¬ 
culiar  Son :)  those  epithets  all  implying 
somewhat  of  peculiar  eminency  in  the  kind 
and  ground  of  this  relation.  Adam  is  called 
the  Son  of  God;  and  the  angels  are  so  en¬ 
titled  ; m  and  princes  are  somewhere  styled 
the  children  of  the  Most  High ; n  and  all  men, 
especially  all  good  men,  yea  all  things,  have 
God,  in  some  sense,  their  Father :  but  all 
these  in  a  manner  (if  we  compare  them 
with  Christ’s  relation)  are  improper  and 
inferior ;  for  he  is  the  only  Son  (or  the 
only  begotten  Son)  of  God.  Now  we  find 
indeed  several  reasons  and  respects  for 
which  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God :  he  is 
so  in  regard  of  his  temporal  generation, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  so 
the  angel  doth  expressly  tell  us,  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power 
of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :  there¬ 
fore  also  that  holy  thing  which  is  begotten 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God:°  a  gene¬ 
ration  so  wonderful  and  peculiar,  without 
intervention  of  any  Father  but  God,  is  one 
ground  of  this  relation  and  title.  He  is 
also  capable  of  this  title  by  reason  of  that 
high  office,  the  which  by  God’s  special  de¬ 
signation  and  appointment  he  was  instated 
in.  If  ordinary  princes  and  judges  (as  be¬ 
ing  deputed  by  God  to  represent  himself 
in  dispensation  of  justice,  as  resembling 
him  in  exercise  of  power  and  authority) 
have  been  called  gods,  and  the  children  of 
the  Most  High,  in  the  holy  scripture  itself, p 
with  how  much  greater  reason  and  truth 
may  he  (whom  God  hath  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world,  hath  consecrated  and 

I  John  i.  49.  J  John  xi.  27.  *  John  vi.  69. 
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commissionated  to  the  most  eminent  and 
extraordinary  office)  be  so  called  1  It  is 
our  Saviour’s  own  argumentation.  He  is 
also,  in  regard  of  his  resurrection  by  the 
divine  power  (which  is  a  kind  of  genera¬ 
tion  or  a  regeneration  to  another  immortal 
life),  so  styled:  if  others  are  the  children 
of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  how  much  more  he,  who  is  the 
Jirst-born  from  the  dead!''  And  that  of  the 
Psalmist  concerning  Christ,  Thou  art  my 
Son ,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Paul's  exposition,  was  fulfilled 
bv  God’s  raising  Jesus  (Acts  xiii.  33)  again. 
Whereas  it  is  said,  that  God  did  appoint 
or  make  our  Saviour  heir  of  all  things ;  did 
put  all  things  under  his  feet;  did  give  him 
power  over  all  flesh ;  did  commit  to  him  all 
authority  in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth, 
having  set  him  at  his  right  hand ;  hath  ex¬ 
alted  him  to  the  next  place  of  authority 
and  dignity  to  himself  (the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  highest;')  and  given 
him  a  name  above  every  name ;  well  may  he 
in  this  respect  be  entitled  the  Son  of  God, 
as  having  obtained  the  rank  and  privilege 
proper  to  this  relation : 9  (If  a  son,  then  an 
heir,  St.  Paul  argues ;  and  reciprocally,  if 
constituted  heir  of  all,  then  in  that  regard 
a  son,  Rom.  viii.  17.)  In  such  respects  is 
our  Saviour  properly,  or  maybe  fitly,  styled 
the  Son  of  God.  But  his  being  so  expressly 
called  God’s  only  begotten  Son  doth  imply 
a  ground  more  peculiar  and  more  excel¬ 
lent  (than  any  of  these)  of  this  relation,  (as 
do  also  those  especial  prerogatives  of  af¬ 
fection  and  favour  from  God  appropriated 
to  him,  with  all  the  glorious  preferment 
consequent  thence,  argue  the  same.)  Eor 
the  first  Adam  also  derived  his  being  im¬ 
mediately  from  God’s  power  and  divine 
inspiration;  Isaac,  Samuel,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  had  a  generation  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  (as  being  born  of  aged 
fathers  or  barren  mothers,  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  divine  power ;)  and  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  how  the  production  of  angels 
should  be  so  much  inferior  to  our  Saviour’s 
temporal  generation  (supposing  he  had  no 
other.)  And  our  Saviour,  though  he  were 
the  first  and  chief,  yet  was  not  the  only  son 
of  the  resurrection ;  nor  doth  the  arbitrary 
collation  of  power  and  dignity,  how  emi¬ 
nent  soever,  seem  to  suffice:  for  we  see 
others,  in  regard  to  their  designment  and 
deputation  to  offices  of  power  and  trust 
(though  subordinate  and  inferior  to  him), 
entitled  the  sons  of  God  (beside,  that  this 
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is  ground  of  a  metaphorical  rather  than  a 
natural  and  proper  sonship :)  and  though 
our  Saviour  be  the  heir  of  all  things ,  yet 
hath  he  coheirs; 1  whom,  as  St.  Paul  speaks, 
God  hath  together  enlivened ,  and  together 
raised,  and  together  seated  with  him  in 
thrones  of  glory  and  bliss."  In  these  re¬ 
spects  God  hath  many  sons  (as  the  author 
to  the  Hebrews  tells  us),  and  our  Saviour 
many  brethren  (as  it  is  in  Romans  viii. v) 
We  should  therefore  seek  a  more  excellent 
and  proper  foundation  of  this  only  sonship; 
and  such  we  may  deduce  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  divine  writ.  It  is  evident  thence 
that  our  Saviour  had  an  existence  before 
his  temporal  generation ; w  for  he  did  de¬ 
scend  from  heaven,  and  was  there  before 
he  did  descend  (his  ascension  was  but  a  re¬ 
turning  thither,  whence  he  had  descended 
at  his  incarnation ;)  he  was  before  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  and  therefore,  as  St.  John 
confesses,  was  worthily  preferred  before 
him.9  Before  Abraham  was  born,  he  did 
subsist  (and  therefore  might  without  any 
absurdity  affirm,  that  Abraham  and  he  did 
see  each  other,  might  have  intercourse  to¬ 
gether,  as  his  own  discourse  with  the  Jews 
doth  declare :)  nay  further,  it  is  plain  he 
was  of  standing,  and  had  a  glory  before 
the  world  had  a  being ;  for  he  prays  thus  : 
And  now.  Father,  glorify  me  with  thyself 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  before  the  world 
was  with  thee,y  (glory ;  that  is,  a  most  ho¬ 
nourable  state  of  being  and  excellent  per¬ 
fection  was  not  only  designed  him,  but  he 
really  had  it  before  the  world  was:)  and 
needs  must  it  be  so ;  for  by  him  God  made 
the  world;  and  himself  made  it :  By  him 
(saith  St.  Paul)  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions ,  or  principalities,  or  powers :  all 
things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him;  and 
he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist (He  did  not  only  create  anew  and 
reform  mankind,  but  he  created  all  things ; 
and  among  them  all  degrees  of  angels,  all 
things  in  heaven ;  such  things  as  the  new 
metaphorical  creation  did  not  extend  unto.) 
All  things  were  made  by  him  (or  did  exist 
by  him),  and  without  him  there  was  not  any 
thing  made  which  was  made,*  saith  St.  John : 
(and  what  could  be  said  more  expressly 
or  clearly?)  In  fine,  he  did  exist  from  all 
eternity  :  ToeuroroKof  •xu.ff nt  xrieivf,  that  is, 
born  before  all  the  creation:  as,  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  the  Word: b  in  the  beginning; 
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that  is,  before  any  point  of  time  design- 
able  or  conceivable ;  that  is,  from  eternity : 
whence  he  is  truly  styled,  the  first  and  the 
last  (.  05  Keel  o  sirxaros),  and  Alpha  and 

Omega ,  several  times  in  St.  John’s  Reve¬ 
lation'  (a  phrase  by  which  God’s  eternity 
and  immortality  are  usually  expressed.) 
He  had  therefore  a  being  before  his  tem¬ 
poral  generation,  and  that  before  all  crea¬ 
tures,  even  from  eternity  :  therefore  that 
being  was  divine : d  if  no  creature,  if  au¬ 
thor  of  all  creatures,  if  eternally  subsist¬ 
ed,  then  God:  that  action  is  proper,  that 
attribute  is  peculiar,  to  God ;  only  God 
can  be  the  Creator  of  all  things:  (he  that 
built  all  things  is  God ;  none  but  God  can 
be  eternal ;  he  only  hath  immortality ,  and 
only  therefore  hath  eternity  : e)  he  is  con¬ 
sequently  said,  before  he  did  assume  the 
form  of  a  servant ,  and  became  like  unto 
men ,  to  have  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God , 
and  not  to  have  deemed  it  robbery  to  be  equal 
(or  in  equality)  to  God;1  so  that  as  he  was 
after  his  incarnation  truly  man,  partaker 
of  man’s  nature  and  properties,  so  before 
it  he  was  truly  God,  partaker  of  the  divine 
essence  and  attributes;)  and  therefore  he 
is  frequently  in  the  scriptures  called  God 
(in  the  most  proper  and  highest  sense  : s) 
Tn  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God ,  and  the  Word  was  God.  God 
is  said  to  have  been  manifested  in  the 
flesh ,  justified  in  the  Spirit ,  seen  of  angels , 
preached  among  the  Gentiles ,  believed  upon 
in  the  world ,  assumed  into  glory  ;h  (of  which 
positions  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  is 
Christ ;  he  is  therefore  called  God.)  God 
is  also  said,  by  St.  Paul,  to  have  purchased 
his  church  -with  his  own  blood;1  who  else  did 
that  but  Christ  ?  My  Lord  and  my  God) 
so  St.  Thomas  expressed  his  faith  in  Christ 
(upon  his  conviction),  which  our  Saviour 
accepts  and  approves  as  a  proper  testimony 
thereof.  Also:  We  are  (saith  St.  John)  in 
the  true  one  (the  God  of  truth),  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ. k  Thus  he  is  the  true  God, 
and  life  eternal  (no  false,  no  metaphorical 
God,  but  the  very  true,  supreme,  ever- 
living  God;)  out  of  whom  (saith  St.  Paul), 
as  concerning  the  flesh  (according  to  his 
humanity),  Christ  came ,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever  (o  W1  rana*  this),  the 
God  over  all ,  the  supreme  God ,  the  Most 
High:  God  blessed  for  ever ;  the  •  i i\oyn- 
ros,  the  blessed  one  (which  is  a  special  and 
characteristical  attribute  or  title  of  God.1) 
Now  this  proper  appellation,  with  the  ma- 
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jesty  and  worship  due  thereto,  as  also  the 
title  of  Lord  and  King,  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,™  with  the  reverence  and 
authority  attending  them ;  likewise  the  most 
divine  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
and  judging  the  world ;  immediate  working 
of  miracles,  remitting  of  sins;  the  divine 
attributes  of  wise,  good,  powerful,  abso¬ 
lutely  and  perfectly;  in  a  word,  all  things 
that  the  Father  hath  (according  to  what 
our  Saviour  affirmed  (All  things  that  the 
Father  hath  are  mine;"  we  cannot  imagine 
that  God,  who  is  so  jealous  of  his  honour 
(who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another), 
would  communicate  to  any  creature,  how 
eminent  soever  in  nature  (for  the  highest 
creature  possible  must  however  be  infinitely 
distant  from,  infinitely  inferior  to,  himself 
in  perfection  and  dignity ;  nor  can  any  be 
capable  of  it  in  nature,  or  in  reason  and 
justice  accept  such  names,  such  characters, 
such  prerogatives.)  Now  our  Saviour  be¬ 
ing  thus  God,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
religion  (with  testimonies  of  scripture  fre¬ 
quent  and  obvious)  asserting  but  one  God, 
therefore  our  Saviour  hath  the  same  essence 
with  God ;  and  it  must  be  necessarily  true 
what  himself  affirms,  L  and  the  Father  are 
one  (John  x.  30.)  Yet  hath  he  not  this  es¬ 
sence  of  himself,  but  by  communication  ;  ° 
for  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so 
hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him¬ 
self  (John  v.  26.)  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God  (an  image  most  perfectly  like, 
because  having  the  very  same  nature),  an 
effulgency  of  his  glory,  and  a  character  (or 
perfect  impression)  of  his  substance  ; p  and 
this  eternal  communication  of  the  same 
divine  essence  is  that  generation,  in  respect 
of  which  he  is  most  properly  and  truly  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God.  If  to  produce 
a  being  like  (in  any  kind  or  degree)  be  to 
generate ;  to  impart  a  being  without  any 
dissimilitude  or  disparity  at  all,  perfectly 
the  same,  is  the  most  proper  generation : 
and  that  none  other  (beside  our  Saviour) 
was  so  begotten,  in  any  manner  like  or 
comparable  to  this,  is  evident  enough  ;  for 
that  as  no  reason  could  have  taught  us  that 
our  Saviour  himself  was  thus  begotten,  so 
no  revelation  hath  showed  us  that  any  other 
was.  By  creation,  things  receive  a  being 
from  God  infinitely  different,  unlike,  and 
unequal  to  the  being  of  God;  and  that 
filiation  which  is  grounded  upon  adoption 
and  grace  is  wholly  diverse  from  this :  and 
the  communication  of  the  divine  essence 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  so  differ  in  man¬ 
ner  from  this  (though  the  manner  bo  in- 
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comprehensible  to  us),  that  it  is  never  called 
generation  in  scripture,  and  therefore  we 
must  not  presume  it  to  be  so.  But  so  much 
for  explication  of  the  point.  For  applica¬ 
tion  briefly :  The  consideration  of  this  point 
will  serve  to  instruct  and  confirm  our  faith 
concerning  the  mystery  of  our  redemption; 
to  direct  and  heighten  our  devotion  ;  to 
raise  in  us  a  due  gratitude  toward  God ; 
to  beget  hope  and  comfort  in  us. 

].  We  may  first  hence  learn  whence  the 
undertaking  of  Christ  (his  performances 
and  his  sufferings  for  us)  become  of  so 
great  worth  and  efficacy.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  God’s  only  Son’s  mediation  should  be 
so  acceptable  and  effectual  with  God ;  that 
his  blood  should  be  so  precious  in  God’s 
sight,  and  his  intercession  so  prevalent  with 
him.q  What  could  God  deny  his  own  Son, 
the  Son  of  his  love ,  so  earnestly  entreating, 
in  our  behalf?  What  debts  might  not  so 
rich  a  price  discharge  ?  What  anger  coidd 
not  so  dear  a  sacrifice  appease  ? r  What 
justice  should  so  full  a  compensation  not 
satisfy?  We  were  not  redeemed  with  gold 
all  the  Indies  had  not  been  able  to  ransom 
a  soul ;  all  the  hecatombs  in  the  world  can¬ 
not  satisfy  for  a  peccadillo.  Well  might  a 
person  so  infinitely  worthy  and  excellent  be 
a  sufficient  ransom  for  whole  worlds  of  mi¬ 
serable  offenders  and  captives ;  well  might 
his  voluntary  suffering  a  bitter  and  dis¬ 
graceful  death  countervail  the  deserved 
punishment  of  all  mankind,  if  our  displeas¬ 
ing  and  dishonouring  a  Person  so  great, 
so  good,  doth  aggravate  our  offence  ;  the 
equal  excellency  and  dignity  of  the  Person 
submitting  in  our  behalf  to  justice  and 
performance  of  satisfaction,  may  propor- 
tionably  advance  the  reparation,  and  coun¬ 
tervail  the  injury  done.1  Well,  therefore, 
may  we  believe  and  say  with  the  apostle, 
Who  shall  criminate  against  the  elect  of 
God?  It  is  God  that  justifieth,a  (the  Son 
of  God,  as  himself  God,  that  satisfies  jus¬ 
tice  for  us:)  Who  is  there  that  condemns ? 
It  is  Christ  that  hath  died  for  us. 

2.  We  learn  what  reverence  and  adora¬ 
tion  is  due  to  our  Saviour ;  and  why  we 
must  honour  the  Son ,  even  as  we  honour  the 
Father,'' (ns  himself  hath  taught  us  to  do.) 
Whence  it  is,  that,  in  St.  John’s  Revela¬ 
tion,  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
did  (and  ought  to)  say.  Blessing ,  honour , 
glory ,  and  power ,  he  unto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
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and  ever  (ascribing  the  same  pre-eminency, 
and  paying  the  same  veneration,  jointly  to 
God  Almighty,  and  to  the  Lamb  his  blessed 
Son ;)  why,  not  we  men  only  (whom  he  hath 
particularly  purchased  and  redeemed),  but 
even  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth ,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  earth,  must  bend  the  knee  (yield 
worship  and  observance)  to  him ; w  when 
the  first-begotten  is  brought  into  the  world, 
it  is  said,  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him.1  We  are  (we  see)  obliged  to  ascribe 
divine  glory,  to  yield  divine  adoration,  to 
Christ :  Why  ?  Because  he  is  the  only  Son 
of  God,  equal  in  majesty,  one  in  essence 
with  him.  Were  he  not  so,  it  were  injury 
to  God,  and  sacrilege,  to  do  it:  God  would 
not  impart  his  glory ,  we  should  not  yield 
it  to  another. y 

3.  We  hence  may  perceive  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God  unto  us,  and  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  love,  and  answerable  thankfulness 
toward  him.  God  commendeth  his  love  to¬ 
ward  us  (saith  St.  Paul)  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.1  In 
this  (saith  St.  John)  was  manifested  the  love 
of  God  toward  us,  because  God  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might 
live  through  him .a  In  this  is  love  (love  in¬ 
deed,  admirable  and  inconceivable),  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us, 
and  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  be  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  our  sins.  Can  there  be  ima¬ 
gined  any  equal,  any  like  expression  of 
kindness,  of  mercy,  of  condescension,  of 
goodness,  as  for  a  Prince  (himself  perfectly 
glorious  and  happy)  freely  to  deliver  up 
his  own  only  most  dearly  beloved  Son  (out 
from  his  bosom  of  glory  and  bliss),  to  suf¬ 
fer  most  base  contumelies,  most  grievous 
torments,  for  the  welfare  of  his  declared 
enemies,  traitors,  and  rebels  ?  Such  hath 
been  God’s  goodness  to  us,  suitable  thereto 
should  our  gratitude  be  toward  him. 

4.  This  consideration  fitly  serves  to  be¬ 
get  in  us  hope  in  God  upon  all  occasions  of 
our  need  or  distress;  as  also  comfort  in  all 
our  afflictions.  He  hath  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  for  its 
salvation  and  happiness  ;b  how  can  he  be 
supposed  unwilling  to  bestow  whatever  else 
shall  appear  needful  or  beneficial  for  us  ? 
He  that  parted  with  a  jewel  so  inestimable 
in  charity  and  pity  toward  us,  to  him  no 
other  thing  can  seem  much  to  give  us:  it 
is  St.  Paul’s  consolatory  discourse,  lie  that 
did  not  spare  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  freely 
give  us  all  things  ? c  [All  things  that  we 
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need,  that  we  can  reasonably  desire,  that 
will  be  good  and  fit  for  us.] 

5.  I  might  add  the  use  which  St.  John 
(1  John  iv.  11)  makes  of  this  considera¬ 
tion  :  Beloved  (saith  he)  if  God  so  loved  us, 
we  also  ought  to  love  one  another:  if  God 
so  lovingly  gave  up  his  only  Son  for  us, 
what  (in  respect,  in  gratitude,  in  imitation 
of  him)  what  expressions,  Isay,  of  charity 
and  good-will,  ought  we  to  yield  toward 
our  brethren!  What  endeavours,  what 
goods,  what  life  of  ours,  should  be  too  dear 
for  us  to  impart  for  their  goodl  So  much 
for  this  point.  It  follows, 

©Uf  HorU. 

As  the  name  of  God  is  by  a  myste¬ 
rious  kind  of  peculiarity  attributed  to  the 
Father  so  is  the  name  of  Lord  to  the  Son  ; 
who  is  sometimes  called  absolutely  the  Lord 
(or  the  Lord  Jesus),  sometimes  our  Lord; 
to  acknowledge  and  call  him  so,  being  the 
special  duty  and  character  of  a  Christian : 
There  be  (saith  St.  Paul,  there  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  popular  or  worldly  use)  gods  many, 
and  lords  many ,  but  to  us  there  is  one  God 
the  Father ,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; d 
and,  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism;  one 
God  and  Father  of  all  things c  (are  by  us 
Christians  professed :)  and,  No  man  can 
call  Jesus  Lord  (that  is,  cordially  embrace 
Christianity),  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The 
reason  of  which  peculiar  appellation  may 
be,  because,  beside  that  natural  dominion 
over  us  appertaining  to  Christ  as  our  God 
and  Maker,  that  title  is  in  several  other 
respects,  and  upon  other  grounds,  due  to 
him.  In  what  notion  soever  we  take  lord, 
as  a  governor  over  subjects,  as  a  master 
over  servants,  as  an  owner  of  goods,  as  a 
master  of  disciples,  as  a  leader  of  followers, 
he  is,  according  to  all  such  notions,  our 
Lord:  consider  him  in  whatever  respect  or 
capacity,  as  God,  as  man,  as  enitiaurros 
(God  and  man  united ;  as  Jesus,  as  Christ), 
he  is  our  Lord.  Examine  all  foundations 
imaginable  of  just  dominion:  eminence  of 
nature,  of  power,  derivation  of  being,  with 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  thereof; 
donation,  acquisition,  desert,  purchase,  re¬ 
demption,  conquest,  compact,  and  resigna¬ 
tion  of  ourselves  ;  upon  them  all  his  right 
of  Lordship  over  us  is  justly  grounded. 
As  God  he  is  our  Lord :  endued  with  su¬ 
preme  authority  and  irresistible  power,  also 
hath  made  all  things,  and  upholds  all  things; 
and  therefore  all  things  are  subject  to  his 
disposal  (to  be  governed,  and  possessed, 
and  used  according  to  his  pleasure ;)  hence 
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that  most  peculiar  and  august  name  of  God, 
Jehovah  (denoting  either  independency  and 
indefectibility  in  subsistence,  or  uncontrol¬ 
lable  and  infallible  efficacy  in  action  ;  both 
together;  and  therefore  fitly  rendered  K  u- 
Z‘°s,  by  the  Seventy  interpreters,  and  Lord 
by  our  translators),  is  attributed  to  him: 
This  is  his  name  (saith  the  prophet)  whereby 
he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah  our  righteous¬ 
ness;*  and  what  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
spoken  of  Jehovah ,  is  in  the  New  Testament 
by  infallible  exposition  applied  to  him:  as, 
for  instance,  what  Malachi  did  foretell  con¬ 
cerning  Elias,  that  he  should  prepare  the 
way  of  Jehovah, 8  was  verified  in  St.  John 
Baptist’s  preparing  the  way  to  our  Saviour. 
As  man  also,  God  did  confer  upon  him 
lordship ;  a  power  and  authority  of  ruling 
and  judging ; 6  of  remitting  offences ;  and 
punishing  and  rewarding :  the  Father  hath 
given  him  authority  even  to  execute  j  udg- 
ment,  «V<  ult>;  hW™  Gt /»,  because  (or 
whereas)  he  is  the  Son  of  man:  and,  Let 
all  the  house  of  Israel  (saith  St.  Peter) 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him 
Lord  and  Christ  (even)  this  Jesus,  whom 
you  did  crucify:  ‘  and,  The  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his 
angels,  and  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works :  >  and,  Being  found  in  shape  as 
a  man,  he  humbled  himself  (saith  St.  Paul) 
becoming  obedient  unto  death ,  the  death  of 
the  cross  ;  therefore  also  did  God  exalt  him 
—  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bend — and  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  J  and  again,  To  this 
end  Christ  both  died,  rose,  and  revived,  that 
he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  liv¬ 
ing  : 1  and,  God  raised  him  from  the  dead , 
and  set  him  at  his  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality ,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion ,  and  every  name 
that  is  named ,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church:  Thou 
hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh  m  Thus 
hath  God  in  him  performed  more  signally 
and  eminently  what  the  Psalmist  thankfully 
acknowledges  and  praises  him  for  in  regard 
to  man:  Thou  crownedst  him ivith glory  and 
honour ;  and  didst  set  him  over  the  works 
of  thy  hands :  thou  hast  put  all  things  in 
subjection  under  his  feet."  As  God-man 
he  is  also  Lord,  and  Lord  of  lords;  what¬ 
ever  naturally  did  belong  to  God ;  whatever 
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freely  was  conferred  on  man  (by  way  of 
gift  or  reward),  did  accrue  to  the  Person, 
and  was  consequent  upon  the  union  hypo- 
statical  ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  Christ  is 
eternally  Lord  ;  Lord ,  indeed  of  all ,  as  St. 
Peter  styles  him,  having  all  things  (except¬ 
ing  God  himself,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  us) 
put  under  his  feet ;  0  but  particularly  (which 
most  concerns  us  to  acknowledge  and  con¬ 
sider)  our  Lord;  and  that  upon  several 
grounds,  which  it  will  be  convenient  briefly 
to  touch.  An  entire  power  over  us,  and  a 
perfect  ability  to  govern  us,  he  hath ;  in 
which  respects  it  is  both  necessary  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  him,  and  reasonable  willingly  to 
admit  him  as  our  Lord:  (persons  so  qua¬ 
lified,  Aristotle  himself  in  his  Politics 
tells  us,  have  a  natural  title  to  dominion ; 
as  on  the  contrary,  persons  weak,  or  un¬ 
wise,  unable  to  protect  themselves,  and 
unfit  to  manage  things  to  their  own  good, 
are  naturally  subjects  and  servants.)  Also, 
he  hath  made  us,  and  he  preserves  us ;  all 
we  are  or  have  is  wholly  derived  from 
and  depends  upon  him;  whence  he  hath  an 
absolute  right  to  dispose  of  and  use  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  discretion  and  pleasure.  He 
is  the  Son  of  God,  is  heir-apparent,  and 
natural  Lord  of  all  things ;  and  so  our 
Lord,  by  birth  and  privilege  of  nature. 
But  further:  he  hath  also  acquired  us  to 
himself  (adding  a  legal  to  a  natural  right ;) 
we  are  called  njjfrei'uri;  (an  acquist  made 
by  him  ;)  and  *■««?  *,-(i‘reinriv  (a  people 
appertaining  to,  or  by,  acquisition.1’)  Divers 
ways  hath  Christ  acquired  us:  by  dona¬ 
tion  from  God:  Whom  thou  hast  given  me 
(saitli  he  to  his  Father)  I  have  kept  :q  and, 
This  is  the  will  of  the  Father  that  sent 
me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me,  I 
should  lose  nothing.'  So  we  fall  under  by 
conquest ;  conquest  over  his  enemies ;  con¬ 
quest  over  us  ourselves,  being  his  enemies: 
we  were  (partly  by  violence,  partly  by  con¬ 
sent)  enslaved  to  his  enemies,  and  lived  in 
obedience  to  them :  them  hath  Christ  quite 
vanquished  and  subdued  (haying  spoiled  («- 
'rixbu7a.fx.ivo;  )  those  principalities  and  powers , 
and  made  a  show  of  them  openly ,  triumph¬ 
ing  over  them;')  and  so  we  rightfully  tall 
under  subjection  to  him,  as  accessions  to 
his  victory,  and  formerly  belonging  to  his 
enemies:  yea,  ourselves,  being,  as  St.  Paul 
speaks,  1^^  iatvoia,  enemies  in  our  mind 
and  discourse  (discovering  our  enmity  by 
wicked,  disobedient,  and  rebellious  prac¬ 
tices),  did  he  subdue  by  the  power  of  his 
word  and  Spirit;*  whence,  as  it  is  in  the 
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Benedictus,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand 
of  our  enemies  (his  enemies  and  ours  in 
truth  and  effect),  we  may,  we  should  serve 
him  without  fear:"  being  servati,  we  be¬ 
come  servi;  being  subacti,  we  are  subditi. 
He  might  have  justly  destroyed  us,  de¬ 
prived  us  of  liberty  and  life,  as  dependents 
upon  and  partizans  of  his  enemies ;  as  our¬ 
selves  being  in  actual  hostility  against  him: 
but  seeing  he  hath  saved  us,  we  thereby 
become  his  vassals.  But,  further,  he  hath 
purchased  us:  he  hath  delivered  up  him¬ 
self  a  ransom  and  a  price  for  us ;  and  so 
hath  acquired  us,  hath  redeemed  us,  hath 
bought  us  with  his  own  blood  :v  we  having 
forfeited  our  lives  to  God’s  law,  and  being 
sentenced  to  a  miserable  death;  he  pro¬ 
cured  our  redemption  by  himself  under¬ 
going  equivalent  punishment,  discharging 
our  debt,  and  satisfying  the  divine  justice 
for  us:  whence,  as  St.  Paul  argues,  we 
are  not  our  own;  for  we  ivere  bought  with 
a  price;"  we  are  his  who  saved  our  lives, 
freed  us  from  captivity,  drew  us  out  of  ex¬ 
treme  and  endless  misery;  "v*  »<’ 
that  we  (now)  living  should  not  henceforth 
live  to  ourselves,  but  to  him  that  died  for 
us,  and  rose  again :  *  in  requital  for  mercies 
and  favours  so  unexpressibly  great,  we 
cannot  (not  in  gratitude  only,  but  in  jus¬ 
tice)  owe  less  than  ourselves  ;  ourselves  to 
be  rendered  wholly  into  his  dominion  and 
disposal.  He  hath  also  acquired  lordship 
over  us,  by7  desert  and  as  a  reward  agree¬ 
able  to  his  performances,  of  obedience  and 
patience  highly  satisfactory  and  acceptable 
to  God: y  He  humbled  himself,  becoming 
obedient  to  the  cross:  therefore  also  did 
God  exalt  him,  and  gave  him  a  name  above 
every  name  :l  To  this  end  Christ  both  died, 
rose ,  and  revived ,  Sw,'r"u 

xuoamr,,  that  he  might  exercise  lordship  over 
both  the  dead  and  living He  drank  of  the 
brook  in  the  way :  therefore  he  hath  lift  up 
his  head:  Therefore  did  God  divide  him  a 
portion  with  the  great ,  and  he  did  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  poured  out 
his  soul  to  death:*  And  ive  see  Jesus  (saitli 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews)  for  his  suffer¬ 
ance  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  ho¬ 
nour.'  I  may  add,  that  he  hath  acquired 
a  right  and  title  over  us,  as  our  continual 
benefactor,  by  the  benefits  he  bestows,  and 
the  hire  he  pays  us :  he  affords  us  sure  pro¬ 
tection,  liberal  maintenance,  ample  wages 
(great  privileges  under  rich  rewards)  tor 
our  service :  Knowing  (saith  St.  Paul)  that 
ye  shall  (in  regard  to  your  obedience)  re- 
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ceive  civ  iiraT&m  2X»Mviai'a;  (the  recom¬ 
pense  of  an  inheritance:)  for  ye  serve  the 
Lord  Christ .J  It  is  no  Egyptian  bondage 
that  he  detains  us  under ;  requiring  hard 
labour,  and  yielding  no  comfort  or  recom¬ 
pense  ;  but  a  most  beneficial  and  fruitful 
service.  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  ? 
the  Devil  could  not  but  observe  and  envy 
the  benefits  and  blessings  the  pious  man 
received  in  regard  of  his  faithful  service.6 
Christ  hath  promised  to  withhold  no  good 
thing  from  his  servants ; f  nothing  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  support  or  comfort  even  of  this 
temporal  life;  but  especially  most  inesti¬ 
mably  precious  recompenses  he  will  bestow 
in  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings :  He  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works : 
to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well¬ 
doing ,  seek  glory  and  honour  and  immor¬ 
tality. ,  eternal  life:e  and,  Being  freed  from 
sin ,  and  made  servants  to  God ,  ye  have  your 
fruit  unto  sanctification;  and  in  the  end 
everlasting  life : h  [a  fruit  to  sanctification 
(all  benefits  conducing  to  our  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  here),  and  hereafter  a  life  in  perpe¬ 
tual  joy  and  happiness:]  to  them  who  have 
been  diligent  and  faithful  in  performing 
their  tasks,  and  improving  the  talents  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  for  his  interest,  he  will  one 
day  say,  Euge ,  bone  serve ,  Well  done ,  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  enter  into  thy  Master  s 
joy :  Blessed  are  ye ,  when  men  shall  revile 
you ,  and  persecute  you ,  and  speak  all  man¬ 
ner  of  evil  against  you  falsely ,  for  my  sake : 
rejoice ,  and  be  exceeding  glud;  for  great 
shall  your  reward  be  in  heaven .'  And  he 
that  is  at  such  care  and  charges  for  us; 
who  feeds  and  furnishes  us  so  plentifully; 
who  rewards  our  small  pains,  our  poor 
works,  our  unprofitable  services,  with  so 
high  and  bountiful  wages ;  him  sure  most 
justly  we  should  esteem,  most  willingly  call, 
our  good  Lord  and  Master. 

But  yet  further,  he  is  not  only  our  Lord 
by  nature,  by  acquisition,  by  manifold  de¬ 
serts  .and  performances  of  his ;  but  by  our 
deeds  also,  by  most  formal  and  solemn, 
most  free  and  voluntary,  and  therefore 
most  obligatory,  acts  of  ours :  he  is  our 
Lord  and  King  by  election :  finding  our¬ 
selves  oppressed  by  our  cruel  enemies 
(groaning  under  intolerable  slaveries  to 
sin  and  Satan),  we  had  recourse  to  him 
upon  his  gracious  invitation,  offering  us 
ease  and  refreshment  under  his  most  gentle 
and  equal  government :  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest :  take  my  yoke  upon  you  — 
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for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light.- 
So  he  invited  us ;  and  so  we  did  (or  did  at 
least  pretend  to)  undergo  his  yoke,  and 
freely  submit  to  his  government :  we  vowed 
allegiance  and  fealty  to  him,  as  our  lawful 
prince ;  promised  subjection  to  his  will, 
and  obedience  to  his  laws ;  engaged  (for¬ 
saking  all  things)  to  follow  him,  and  fight 
under  his  banners  against  the  common 
enemies  of  his  glory  and  our  salvation :  we 
contracted  with  him,  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions  and  considerations  (most  advanta¬ 
geous  to  ourselves),  to  be  his  obedient  and 
faithful  servants ;  *  not  only  renouncing  all 
other  masters,  but  resigning  up  all  pre¬ 
tence  to  liberty,  or  power  over  ourselves ; 
becoming  absolutely  subject  to  his  will  and 
command :  this  we  did  at  our  baptism  in 
most  express  and  solemn  manner  :  and  in 
every  religious  performance  we  confirm 
our  obligation ;  by  acknowledging  his  right 
over  us,  and  our  duty  toward  him;  by  im¬ 
ploring  his  princely  protection,  and  suc¬ 
cour,  and  mercy  upon  us ;  and  by  promising 
our  humble  respect  and  obedience  toward 
him.  Upon  so  many  grounds  is  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  our  Lord.  The  general 
influence  of  which  doctrine  upon  our  prac¬ 
tice  is  very  obvious  and  palpable. 

1 .  If  we  do  truly  believe  Christ  our  Lord, 
we  must  conceive  ourselves  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  submit  to  his  will ;  to  attend  un¬ 
to  and  obey  his  law  :  Why  call  you  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  k 
It  is  a  vain  and  absurd  profession  (an  irra¬ 
tional  and  illusive  pretence)  we  make,  when 
we  confess  and  invoke  him  as  our  Lord, 
and  disavow  his  authority  in  our  practice: 
Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord ,  Lord ,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 1  (shall 
obtain  the  reward  assigned  to  a  faithful 
servant ;  but  he  that  really  performs  the 
duty  of  one ;  that  does  the  will  of  God.) 
Do  ye  not  know  (saith  St.  Paul)  that  to 
whom  you  xjield  yourselves  servants  to  obey , 
his  servants  ye  are  whom  ye  obey  ?m  We  for¬ 
feit  all  pretence  to  the  very  name  (as  well 
as  to  the  rewards  and  privileges)  of  Christ’s 
servants,  if  we  disobey  his  commands ;  be¬ 
ing  really  servants  to  the  lusts  which  sway 
us  ;  to  the  devil,  whose  suggestions  and 
pleasure  we  comply  with.  We  do  but  usurp 
the  name  of  Christians,  if  our  practice  be 
not  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Christ. 

2.  If  Christ  be  our  Lord,  then  are  we 
not  our  own  lords,  not  our  own  men ;  and 
therefore  must  not  think  to  have  our  own 
will  and  do  our  own  business;  please  our 
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own  appetites,  or  gratify  our  desires ;  ex¬ 
cept  in  subordination  and  reference  to  his 
service :  We  are  not  our  own  (saith  St. 
Paul;)  for  ice  are  bought  with  a  price:" 
(we  are  by  nature,  by  manifold  acquisition, 
by  free  choice  and  compact,  his  :)  For  this 
end  Christ  died  (and  performed  all  for  us), 
that  they  which  live ,  may  not  henceforth  live 
to  themselves ,  but  to  him  that  died,  and  rose 
again  for  them:0  Whether  we  live ,  or  whe¬ 
ther  we  die  (whatever  actions  we  undertake, 
relating  either  to  life  or  death),  we  are  the 
Lord's ,p  and  should  direct  all  to  his  glory, 
his  profit,  his  service. 

3.  If  Christ  be  our  Lord  (absolutely  our 
Lord),  then  can  we  have  no  other  lords  ;<1 
none  in  opposition  to,  none  in  competition 
with  him  ;  none  but  in  subserviency  and 
respect  to  him  :  No  man  (our  Saviour  tells 
us)  can  serve  two  lords’  (with  collateral 
and  equal  observance.)  Serving  riches,  or 
honours,  or  pleasures,  is  inconsistent  with 
our  duty  to  Christ :  lie  that  doth  nut  for¬ 
sake  all  that  he  hath ,  cannot  be  his  disciple , 
or  servant.  (Luke  xiv.  33.)  Nor  can  we 
therefore  please  and  humour  men  ;  obey¬ 
ing  any  command,  or  complying  with  any 
desire”  or  following  any  custom  of  theirs, 
contrary  to  Christ  s  will  and  precept  :  IJ 
1  did  yet  please  (or  soothe)  men  (saith  St. 
Paul),  I  were  not  the  servant  of  Christ : 5 
Ye  arc  bought  with  a  pi  n  ■;  be  not  (or,  you 
are  not)  the  servants  of  men;’  that  is,  do 
not  (or  ye  ought  not  to)  perform  service 
with  ultimate  relation  to  men,  but  out  of 
conscience  to  Christ,  as  his  servants.  W  e 
may,  we  are  bound  to  obey  men  humbly, 
and  willingly,  and  diligently,  and  faithfully, 
in  our  stations,  and  according  to  our  con¬ 
ditions,  as  subjects  or  servants ;  but  this 
in  subordination  to  our  supreme  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Lord:  Servants  (saith  St.  I  aul),  obey 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh ,  with 
fear  and  trembling  (that  is,  humbly  and 
respectfully),  in  singleness  of  heart ,  as  to 
Christ not  in  eye-service ,  as  men-pleasers; 
but  as  the  servants  of  Christ ,  doing  the  will 
of  God  from  the  soul ;  serving  with  good¬ 
will,  as  to  the  Lord ,  and  not  to  men :  Yea, 
whatsoever  (saith  the  same  wise  instructor) 
ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  men ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall 
receive  back  the  recompense  of  inheritance : 
for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ .’ 

4.  It  is,  we  see  (which  may  be  another 
use  of  this  point),  not  only  an  engagement, 
but  an  encouragement,  to  the  performance 
of  all  duty,  particularly  to  those  hard  duties 


of  cheerful  obedience  and  submission  to 
men  (who  are  sometimes,  as  St.  Peter  in¬ 
mates  to  us,  <rxa\i'H,  somewhat  untoward 
and  harsh  in  their  dealings  with  their  ser¬ 
vants),  that  therein  do  we  serve  a  most 
equal  and  gentle  Master,  who  will  graci¬ 
ously  accept  our  service,  and  abundantly 
requite  it a  Lord,  that  will  not  suffer  his 
servants  to  want  any  needful  sustenance, 
any  fit  encouragement,  any  just  protection 
or  assistance;  who  will  not  only  faithfully 
pay  them  their  promised  allowance,  but 
raise  them  to  the  highest  preferment  ima¬ 
ginable.  It  is  a  great  comfort  also  t<  r  a 
Christian  (how  mean  soever  he  be  in  this 
world)  to  consider  this  relation  of  his ;  how 
great,  how  good  a  master  he  doth  serve; 
that  the  greatest  princes,  that  the  highest 
angels,  are  his  fellow-servants ;  yet  that  his 
gracious  Lord  will  not  despise  or  neglect 
him.  St.  Paul  also  makes  use  of  this  con¬ 
sideration  to  press  upon  superiors  their 
duties  toward  their  inferiors ;  *  their  duties 
of  equity,  meekness,  kindness,  mercy,  pity, 
and  all  humanity :  Masters  (saith ihe),  yield 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal,  knowing  that  you  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven : y  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same 
things  to  them  (to  your  servants )forbearing 
threatening :  knowing  that  your  Master  also 
is  in  heaven ;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  per¬ 
sons  with  him:’  Thou  hast  not  despised  the 
lowliness  of  thy  handmaid."  And  we  see 
how  our  Saviour,  as  he  doth  commend  and 
bless  those  faithful  and  wise  servants,  who 
being  appointed  over  his  household  (placed 
in  any  superior  rank  and  office),  do  behave 
themselves  justly  and  kindly  to  their  fel¬ 
low-servants,  dispensing  them  their  food  in 
due  season  ; b  so  those  which  beat  and  abuse 
their  fellow-servants ; c  that  are  rigorous 
and  unmerciful  in  their  exactions  of  debt, 
or  other  dealing  toward  their  fellow-ser 
vants,  he  denounces  severe  punishment  and 
vengeance  upon. 

The  further  consideration  of  this  point 
our  Saviour  improves  as  an  engagement  to 
imitate  him ;  especially  in  charity,  in  humi¬ 
lity,  in  patience:  it  is  proper  for  a  servant 
to  follow,  to  attend  upon  in  all  places  and 
performances,  to  compose  himself  to  the 
example,  to  conform  to  the  garb  and  con¬ 
dition  of  his  master.  Were  it  not  absurd 
that  the  servant  should  be  more  stately, 
or  more  delicate  than  his  master ;  that 
he  should  despise  those  whom  his  mas¬ 
ter  vouchsafes  to  regard ;  that  he  should 
refuse  to  undertake  those  employments, 


“  1  Cor.vi.  19, 20.  °  2  Cor.  v.  15.  *  Rom.  xiv.  8. 

‘1  Vide  John  xiii.  13.  r  Matt.  vi.  26. 

•  Gal.  i.  10.  *  1  Cor.  vii.  23. 

«  Eplr.  vi.  5, 6,  7  ;  tide  1  Ret.  ii.  16.  '  Col.  iii.  23,  24. 
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should  disdain  to  undergo  those  hardships, 
his  master  doth  condescend  to?  To  such 
purpose  our  Saviour  discourses :  Ye  call 
me  master  and  Lord:  and  ye  say  well ;  for 
so  I  am.  If  I,  then ,  your  Lord  and  Master , 
have  washed  your  feet ;  ye  also  ought  to  wash 
one  another's  feet.  For  1  have  given  you  an 
example ,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done 
to  you.A  And  having  directed  his  disciples 
to  the  patient  enduring  of  reproaches, 
affronts,  and  injuries  put  upon  them,  he 
enforces  his  precept  by  subjoining,  The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master ,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord.  It  is  enough  for 
the  disciple  to  be  as  his  master ,  and  the 
servant  us  his  lord .e  (He  ought  in  reason 
to  be  very  well  content,  if  he  find  such 
usage  as  bis  lord  hath  willingly  and  pa¬ 
tiently  undergone.) 

Full  of  many  such  practical  uses  is  this 
excellent  doctrine ;  the  which  I  leave  to  be 
deduced  by  your  private  meditation. 

Conmbeti  bg  tfjc  Iholg  Gfjost,  born  of  tljr 
Virgin  jFlarg. 

The  proper  name,  special  title,  principal 
relations  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of 
God,  our  Lord  (the  peculiar  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  Christian  faith,  wherein  was 
included  or  implied  what  did  especially 
respect  his  divinity,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed 
unto  or  may  be  comprehended  by  us),  be¬ 
ing  hitherto  expressed,  and  in  some  man¬ 
ner  explained  and  applied  by  us,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  that  which  follows :  those  illustrious 
accidents,  or  passages  and  circumstances, 
chiefly  agreeing  to  his  humanity  (what  he 
undertook  and  underwent,  performed  and 
enjoyed,  in  our  nature  and  in  our  behalf), 
being  here  orderly  set  down ;  partly  for 
the  full  and  clear  description  or  determi¬ 
nation  of  his  person  ;  partly  upon  design 
to  insinuate  those  principal  doctrines  (de¬ 
pending  upon  or  involved  in  those  pas¬ 
sages),  wherein  the  mystery  of  our  religion 
doth  consist ;  which  wc  are  chiefly  obliged 
to  believe,  and  which  have  great  influence 
upon  our  practice.  In  the  first  place  (as 
good  order  did  require)  is  delivered  the 
manner  of  his  nativity  (that  is,  of  his  in¬ 
carnation,  or  assuming  human  nature), 
which  in  the  ancient  creeds  (as  we  see  in 
the  texts  of  ancient  expositors)  was  ex¬ 
pressed  more  simply  thus:  Qiri  natus  est 
de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine;  w  ho 
was  born  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  alteration  seems  to  have  been 
made  more  distinctly  to  express  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  generation 

d  .lohn  xiii.  13,  14.  15. 

*  Matt.  x.  24,  2b  i  Luke  vi.  40 ;  John  xr.  20. 


of  our  Saviour,  and  what  the  blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  his  mother  did  confer  thereto.  We 
know  in  ordinary  procreation  the  influence 
of  the  father  doth  not  extend  beyond  the 
quickening  of  the  mother’s  womb,  what¬ 
ever  that  influence  be  (for  it  is  a  deep  and 
inscrutable  mystery  of  nature  (exceeding 
perhaps  the  reach  of  all  human  philosophy), 
whether  it  contain  an  imparting  of  some¬ 
what  material,  or  be  only  the  inserting  au 
active  vital  principle ;)  the  effect  of  which 
influence  is  called  conception ;  the  word 
agreeing  in  some  propriety  both  to  the 
mother,  which  is  said  to  conceive,  and  to 
the  child,  which  is  conceived :  the  fur¬ 
ther  perfecting  the  work  of  generation  (by 
forming  the  foetus  from  its  initial  rudiments 
into  a  due  integrity  and  fit  disposition  of 
parts,  nourishing,  increasing,  and  exclu¬ 
ding  thereof)  no  further  immediately  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  father,  but  being  carried 
on  by  the  concurrence  of  what  was  first 
imparted  by  him,  and  what  is  thenceforth 
communicated  by  the  mother.  In  regard 
to  which  performances,  the  mother  is  said 
t/xtsiv:  that  is,  both  gignere  and  parere ;  to 
conceive ,  bear ,  and  to  bring  forth  (for  tA- 
doth  import  as  much  as  ytv»av,  all  that 
a  parent  doth  confer  to  generation ;  whence 
both  parents  are  called  roxus,  and  rtxvov, 
a  child ,  is  used  indifferently  as  relating  to 
both.)  Now,  to  express  that  influence  or 
efficacy  the  divine  Spirit  had  in  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  our  Saviour  as  man,  by  which 
God  himself  did  in  a  manner  supply  the 
place  of  a  father,  it  was  set  down ,  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  when  it  is  said, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  what  the  blessed 
Virgin,  as  mother,  did  confer  thereto,  is  to 
be  understood:  and  the  occasion  perhaps 
of  thus  expressing  the  thing  was  that  say¬ 
ing  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  (in  the  1st 
of  St.  Luke)  Behold ,  thou  shall  conceive  in 
thy  womb ,  and  bring  forth  (s-i/X  £»  yxa- 

roi  xx'i  t£'>j)  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus.  But  whatever  was  the  reason  or 
occasion  of  this  expression,  it  is  evident 
that  the  proposition  and  assertion  of  these 
truths  was  intended: 1  1.  That  our  Saviour 
was  conceived  and  born  ;  2.  That  his  con¬ 
ception  was  effected  without  any  influeuce 
of  man,  only  by  the  power  of  God  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  3.  That  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  did,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  conceive,  and  bear,  and  bring  him 
forth.  Let  us  reflect  and  observe  some¬ 
what  upon  each  of  these  propositions. 

1 .  Our  Saviour  was  conceived  and  born : 
he  (the  I'erson  before  mentioned),  Jesus 

'  Luke  i.  31  ;  Matt.  i.  20,  —  Ti  ytnnOit  Is  translated 
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Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God,  our  Lord; 
the  same  who  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
did  from  all  eternity  exist  with  God,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  con¬ 
ceived  and  born ;  that  is,  had  a  production 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  be¬ 
came  thereby  truly  and  entirely  man ;  which 
wonderful  mystery  is  in  scripture  variously 
expressed  or  implied  by,  the  Horn’s  being 
made ,  or  becoming,  flesh ;  God  being  ma¬ 
nifested  in  the  flesh ;  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant ,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men , 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  man;  assum¬ 
ing  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  partaking  of flesh 
and  blood;  descending  from  heaven ;  God 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world ,  in  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh ,  coming  in  the  flesh. e  The 
result  of  what  is  signified  by  these  and  the 
like  expressions  being  this:  that  he  which 
before  from  all  eternity  did  subsist  in  the 
form  or  nature  of  God,  being  the  Son  of 
God,  did  by  a  temporal  generation  truly 
become  man ;  assuming  human  nature  into 
the  unity  of  his  Person,  by  a  conjunction 
and  union  thereof  with  the  divine  nature 
incomprehensible  and  ineffable:  he  truly 
became  man,  I  say,  like  unto  us  in  all  things, 
sin  only  excepted ; h  consisting  of  body  and 
soul,  endued  with  all  faculties,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  passions,  infirmities,  necessities, 
consequent  upon  or  incident  to  our  nature. 
He  did  not  only  seem  in  shape  and  out¬ 
ward  appearance  (as  a  spectre,  deluding 
men’s  sight  and  fancy),  but  was  in  perfect 
truth  a  man ;  having  a  real  body ; 1  circum¬ 
scribed  and  figured  like  ours,  compacted 
of  flesh  and  blood ;  that  might  be  seen  and 
felt ;  that  was  nourished  and  grew ;  that 
needed  and  received  sustenance ;  that  was 
frail  and  tender ;  passible  and  sensible ;  was 
bruised  with  blows;  torn  with  scourges; 
pricked  with  thorns;  pierced  with  nails; 
transfixed  with  an  injurious  spear. i  He  had 
a  soul  too,  endued  with  suitable  faculties ; 
an  understanding  capable  of  improvement 
(for  he  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
was  ignorant  (as  man)  of  something  he 
might  know ;)  a  will  subject  and  submissive 
to  the  divine  will ;  ( Let  this  cup  pass  from 
me,  if  it  be  thy  will:  but,  however, not  my  will, 
hut  thine  be  done :  and,  I  seek  not  my  own 
will ,  but  the  will  of  the  Father ,  which  hath 
sent  me.k)  Appetites  of  meat,  drink,  sleep, 
and  rest :  several  passions  and  affections, 
fwuKu.  xai  cio,a£).> ira  va.lr,,  natural,  irrepre- 

*  John  i.  M  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  7,  8  ;  Heb.  ii. 
16,  14  ;  Rom.  viii.  3  ;  John  xiii.  13,  31  ;  vi  33.  38,  50, 
51,  58;  iii.  17  :  x.  36  ;  xvii.  18;  1  John  iv.  9,  2,  3. 

h  Heb.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  15.  *  Matt,  xxvii.  2. 

J  Luke  xxii.  6-1 ;  Matt.  xxvl.  67 ;  xxvii.  26  ;  John  xix.  1. 
k  Luke  xxii.  42  ;  John  v.  30. 


hensible  passions ; 1  and  those  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  afflictive  sort,  anger,  grief, 
and  pity ;  and  these  sometimes  expressed 
by  most  pathetical  significations,  in  groans 
and  tears.  Upon  occasion  of  his  friend 
Lazarus’s  death,  it  is  said,  He  groaned  in 
spirit ,  and  was  troubled ,  and  wept  :*  and  ye 
know  what  heaviness,  agonies,  excesses  of 
of  sorrow,  disturbances,  and  amazements 
(they  are  terms  used  by  the  evangelists)  he 
underwent  before  his  passion:  so  that,  as 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  speaketh,  We 
have  not  an  high-priest  that  could  not  so 
compassionate f  (or  sympathise  with)  our 
infirmities ,  but  who  was  in  all  points  tempted 
(or  proved  and  exercised)  as  we  are;  (yet 
without  sin.m) 

Thus  did  the  Son  of  God  (coeternal  and 
coessential  to  his  Father)  become  the  Son 
of  man  (truly  and  entirely  of  the  nature 
and  substance  of  man ;)  deficient  in  no  es¬ 
sential  part ;  devoid  of  no  human  property ; 
exempt  from  no  imperfection  or  inconve¬ 
nience  consequent  upon  our  nature  (except 
only  sin.) 

If  you  demand  the  manner  how,  and 
the  reason  why,  God  thus  became  man; 
as  to  the  first  (the  manner)  we  must  an¬ 
swer,  that  we  can  hardly  otherwise  than  by 
negation  determine,  not  otherwise  than  by 
comparison  explain  it :  no  words  perhaps 
we  use,  to  signify  our  conceptions  about 
these  lower  things,  can  perfectly  and  ade¬ 
quately  suit  to  a  mystery  so  far  different 
from  common  objects  of  our  knowledge, 
so  far  transcending  our  capacity ;  yet  we 
must  affirm,  that  whatever  manner  of  con¬ 
ceiving  or  expressing  it  doth  derogate  from 
the  divine  perfections,  or  is  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  things,  disagrees  from  the 
tenor  of  divine  truths  (connected  unto  or 
depending  upon  this  mystery),  or  contra¬ 
dicts  (directly  or  obliquely,  immediately 
or  by  plain  consequence)  the  language  and 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures,  is  to  be  reject¬ 
ed  by  us:  J  we  may  therefore  say  with  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  in  this  incar¬ 
nation  of  our  Lord  the  divine  and  human 
nature  were  in  his  person  united,  irvy%v- 
rw;,  arfiTTu;,  aOiaifirus,  u%upiffTMS, 

' \<ruyx(>rui,  without  commixtion  or  con¬ 
fusion  (for  that  would  induce  a  third  na¬ 
ture,  different  from  both),  such  as  results 
from  the  composition  or  contemperation 
of  the  elements  into  a  mixed  body ;  so  that 
he  should  be  neither  God  nor  man :  but  I 

•  *H  H&V  TiTa^tCXTCU.  t  n/fAXCt&viCX4. 

£  Cujuaiuodi  sit  ha;c  communicatio,  qua  natura 
humanu  communicator  \\rbo,  non  est  hoininis  tle- 
finire. — A  lentil. 
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know  not  what  other  kind  of  being,  with¬ 
out  any  ground  or  authority  to  be  supposed, 
that  would  destroy,  diminish,  or  alter  the 
properties  belonging  to  each ;  neither  can 
we  conceive  the  divine  nature  capable  of 
any  such  diminution  or  alteration. 

’ Aroinru;,  without  conversion,  or  trans¬ 
mutation  of  one  nature  into  the  other :  not 
of  the  divinity  into  humanity;  for  how 
could  God,  as  God,  be  changed  or  made, 
become  infirm  and  passible,  consist  of  body 
and  soul,  suffer  and  die?  Not  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  into  divinity:  for  how  could  that, 
before  it  did  exist  at  all,  be  turned  into 
another  thing?  why  should  our  Saviour  be 
called  man,  when  his  humanity  was  trans¬ 
muted  into  the  divinity?  why  is  it  said, 
the  Word  was  made  flesh ,  if  the  flesh  was 
changed  into  the  Word?  to  omit  hovv  un¬ 
imaginable  it  is,  that  one  substance  should 
be  turned  into  another,  especially  that  a 
finite  substance  should  be  turned  into  an 
infinite  one ;  also  to  omit  many  dangerous 
consequences  of  this  opinion,  and  its  incon¬ 
sistency  with  many  great  and  plain  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  religion. 

’A hia.i^i'rus,  undividedly:  so  that  the  two 
natures  have  not  distinct  subsistences,  nor 
do  constitute  two  persons ;  for  there  is  but 
one  Christ,  one  Person,  to  whom  being  God 
and  man  are  truly  and  properly  attributed. 

'Azag‘'Tai>  inseparably ;  the  natures  be¬ 
ing  never  separated ;  the  union  never  dis¬ 
solved  ;  the  same  Person  never  ceasing  to 
be  both  God  and  man;  no,  not  when,  as 
man,  he  suffered  and  died:11  for  he  raised 
himself  from  the  dead ;  he  reared  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  his  own  body,  being  fallen:  as  con¬ 
tinuing  God,  he  was  able  to  raise  himself 
as  man:  as  being  man,  he  was  capable  of 
being  raised  by  himself  as  God ;  the  union 
between  God  and  man  persisting,  when 
the  union  between  the  human  body  and 
soul  were  dissolved. 

I  might  add  further,  exclusively;  that 
this  union  of  the  two  natures  was  not  made 
Kara  vagaaranv  (by  assistance  or  close  pre¬ 
sence)  only ;  nor  **«■’  ivoixririv  (by  Way  of 
inhabitation  ;)  nor  Kara  (by  relation ;) 
xar  aliat  (by  dignity  or  esteem  ;)  Kara  rau- 
rtfrouXiay,  or  Kaf  igfmuav  (by  consent,  or  con¬ 
formity  of  will  and  counsel;)  as  Nestorius 
and  such  ancient  heterodox  dogmatists,  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  expositions  of  this 
mystery,  did  conceit :  but  it  is  scarce  worth 
mentioning  those  antiquated  opinions:  I 
cannot  longer  dwell  here :  I  shall  only  sub¬ 
join  (omitting  others  more  wide  and  im¬ 
proper  ;  as  those  of  Bellarmine,  the  union 
of  a  man’s  arm  to  his  body ;  the  incision 
*  John  U.  19. 


of  a  bough  into  a  tree,  and  such  like),  that 
nature  doth  afford  us  one  comparison  fit 
to  explain  or  illustrate  the  manner  of  this 
mysterious  union;  which  is  the  union  of 
man’s  soul  and  body,  by  which  he  becomes 
one  person.0  The  soul  and  body  are  two 
substances,  very  different  in  kind,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  dignity  (the  one  material,  extend¬ 
ed,  divisible,  corruptible,  passive,  lifeless, 
and  senseless ;  the  other  immaterial,  indi¬ 
visible,  incorruptible,  self-moving,  endued 
with  life,  knowledge,  passion),  capable  also 
both  of  separate  existence  and  subsistence 
by  themselves ;  yet  are  these  (though  in  a 
manner  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  or  com¬ 
prehend)  united  together,  and  concur  to 
the  constitution  of  a  man  (and  that  so  as 
to  remain  still  in  substance  distinct,  re¬ 
taining  each  its  natural  properties,  without 
any  confusion,  or  conversion  of  one  into 
the  other ;  so  also  that  a  man  is  truly  from 
them  denominated  both  corporeal  and  spi¬ 
ritual,  mortal  and  immortal:)  in  like  man¬ 
ner  (though  more  admirably  and  incompre¬ 
hensibly)  are  the  divine  and  human  nature 
united  in  the  Son  of  God :  for  (as  we  read 
in  Athanasius’s  Creed),  as  the  reasonable 
soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man 
is  one  Christ. 

So  much  for  the  manner  how :  as  for  the 
reason  why  the  Son  of  God  did  thus  con¬ 
descend  to  assume  our  nature,  if  we  inquire 
the  impulsive  cause  that  moved  him  there¬ 
to,  it  was  only  God’s  infinite  goodness, 
mercy,  and  pity  towards  us :  (So  God  loved 
the  world ,  that  he  thus  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son;)  it  was  the  and  tfuAav^avia, 

the  beneficence  and  philanthropy  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  of  God,  that  induced  him  by  such 
a  debasement,  as  it  were,  and  an  exinani¬ 
tion  of  himself,  to  save  us.p  If  wre  desire 
to  contemplate  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this 
admirable  proceeding,  and  to  know  w'hy 
God,  among  other  means  and  methods 
(alike  perhaps,  for  all  we  can  know,  pos¬ 
sible  to  him),  did  choose  by  this  to  procure 
our  redemption  and  salvation ;  I  answer 
(though  it  becomes  us  rather  to  adore  the 
depth  of  his  counsels,  than  to  search  or 
hope  to  sound  it,  yet),  some  congruities  of 
this  method  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  are  intimated  to  us, 
and  in  some  manner  are  apparent.  It  be¬ 
came  God,  as  his  goodness  toward  us  was 
infinite,  so  that  the  demonstrations  thereof 
to  his  glory  and  our  good  should  be  an- 
swerably  so,  which  perhaps  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be,  than  by  such  a  condescension ;  as 
a  prince  could  not  make  any  other  so  great 

°  I’idn  Salmcron.  apud  Gerard,  in  exeg.  loc.  p.  441. 
p  John  iii.  16;  1  John  iv.  9;  Tit.  iti.  4. 
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attestation  of  his  favour  to  his  vassal,  than 
by  descending  from  his  throne,  laying  aside 
his  majesty,  and  putting  himself  in  a  like 
condition,  conversing  with  him  freely,  sub¬ 
jecting  himself  to  the  same  laws  and  duties, 
enduring  the  like  hardships  and  inconve¬ 
niences  with  him.  It  was  expedient  our 
Redeemer  should  be  God,  that  he  might  be 
be  able  by  his  power  to  save  us ;  to  remove 
such  great  obstacles ;  to  subdue  so  potent 
enemies  (to  command  and  contravene  na¬ 
ture  ;  to  vanquish  hell ;  to  abolish  death  in 
our  behalf),  that  by  the  nearness  of  his 
relation,  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the 
value  of  his  merit,  he  might  fully  appease 
God’s  wrath,  and  perfectly  satisfy  his  jus¬ 
tice  for  us :  that  his  doctrine  might  carry 
with  it  the  highest  certainty  and  strongest 
efficacy ;  his  example  might  challenge  great¬ 
est  regard  and  imitation ;  his  laws  might 
have  supreme  authority,  and  perfectly  ob¬ 
lige  :  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  man 
was  an  honour  too  high  for  any  creature  to 
arise  to ;  a  work  too  hard  for  any  but  God 
himself  to  perform :  it  was  not  fit  that  any 
creature  should  intercede  or  intermeddle 
in  an  affair  of  such  importance  and  emi- 
nency.  It  was  also  requisite  he  should  be 
man,  that  he  might  procure  favour  toward 
man,  bv  perfectly  obeying  God’s  commands, 
and  submitting  patiently  to  God’s  will,  as 
man ;  that  as  man  had  deeply  offended  and 
wronged  God,  so  man  should  highly  please 
and  content  him;  that,  in  St.  Paul’s  lan¬ 
guage,  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 
u'ere  made  sinners  (condemned  and  exposed 
to  death ;  God  being  displeased  with  man¬ 
kind  for  that  man’s  transgression),  so  by 
the  obedience  of  one  man  many  should  be 
made  righteous 11  (absolved  from  guilt,  and 
exempted  from  punishment ;  God  being 
well  pleased  with,  and  reconciled  to  man¬ 
kind,  in  regard  to  that  man’s  dutiful  ob¬ 
servance  :)  it  was  decent,  that  as  man  did 
approve,  so  man  should  condemn  sin  in  the 
flesh ; r  as  man  by  wilful  self-pleasing  was 
brought  to  misery,  so  by  voluntary  suffer¬ 
ing  he  should  be  restored  to  happiness : 
iTfiTs,  It  became  him  (saith  the  apostle),  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  ivhom  are  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  per¬ 
fect  through  suffering:  ‘  it  was  also  fit,  that 
he  who  was  designed  to  intercede  for  our 
welfare,  and  propitiate  for  our  faults,  to 
succour  and  relievo  us  in  our  distresses, 
should  be  tender  of  our  good  and  sensible 
of  our  needs*  (should  by  nature  and  expe¬ 
rience  be  disposed  truuvahit,  to  compassion- 

M  Rom.  V.  19.  So-.  •  Hcb.  ii,  10. 

’  Rom.  vlli.  3.  *  Hcb.  iv.  15;  r.  ‘i. 


ate  our  infirmities,  and  fa-rcm-raiui,  to  be 
gently  affected  towards  us,  in  respect  of 
our  ignorances  and  errors :)  Whence  (saith 
the  same  divine  apostle)  it  behoved  him 
(i sfots,  he  ought,  according  to  the  design 
appointed  and  undertaken  by  him)  to  be 
in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren, 
that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high 
priest  toward  God ,  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  that  he  might  propitiate  for  the  sins 
of  the  people :  for  in  that  he  hath  himself 
suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour 
those  that  are  tempted .“  I  might  add,  that, 
by  appearing  in  human  shape  (visible  and 
audible,  familiar  and  agreeable  to  us),  he 
was  qualified  for  that  great  design  of  de¬ 
claring  God’s  will  and  intention  toward  us, 
in  a  less  amazing  and  a  more  obliging  way 
than  could  otherwise  have  been ;  that  thus 
with  more  advantage  he  could  describe  an 
exact  copy  of  righteousness  for  us  to  fol¬ 
low  ;  showing  us  how  we  should  as  men 
behave  ourselves,  how  moderate  our  appe¬ 
tites,  how  govern  our  passions  ;  how  use 
and  order  all  the  powers  of  our  soul  and 
members  of  our  body  :  neither  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  otherwise  that  so  lively  a  pattern  of 
transcendent  charity,  meekness,  patience, 
and  humility  could  have  been  exhibited. 

In  fine,  it  was  most  congruous,  that  he 
who  was  intended  to  recapitulate  and  re¬ 
concile  {a-ttxl$aXaiu<Ta.ix6ai,  and  a-ToxocraX- 
xdlm),  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  ; v 
should  be  the  great  mediator  and  peace¬ 
maker  between  God  and  man;  should  re¬ 
pair  God’s  honour,  and  dispense  his  grace ; 
purchase  man’s  peace,  and  procure  his  sal¬ 
vation;  that  he  should  be  the  most  nearly 
related  to  both  parties;  even,  if  possible, 
(and  what  is  to  God  impossible  ?)  be  him¬ 
self  both  God  and  man ;  the  Son  of  God, 
and  our  brother ;  the  same  in  nature  with 
God,  in  kind  with  us. 

The  proper  use  and  influence  of  which 
great  doctrine  upon  our  souls  should  be  to 
cause  us  with  highest  degrees  of  love  and 
thankfulness  to  adore  the  infinite  goodness 
of  that  God  who  hath  been  pleased  him¬ 
self  to  stoop  so  low,  that  he  might  raise 
us  up  from  the  lowest  depth  of  meanness 
and  wretchedness  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
honour  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of. 
What  words  can  express,  what  thought  can 
reach,  a  favour  so  ineffable  and  inconceiv¬ 
able?  Well  might  St.  Paul  call  it  iirt^fidx- 
Xtvimcv  rrii  yvwirtus  ayiivnv,  love  transcending 
all  knowledge. 'v  Well  may  heaven  and  earth 
be  astonished,  and  hell  tremble,  at  such  a 
miracle  of  mercy.  The  sovereign  Majesty 

U  Hcb.  ii.  17,  18.  w  Eph.  iii.  19;  vide  Luke  1.  78. 

T  ‘ A>u.y.i$u/.ctiu<rnrl)ui,  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  “20. 
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of  heaven,  the  Lord  of  glory,  the  world’s 
Maker,  the  only  Son  of  God,  and  heir  of 
all  things,  to  become  a  poor,  small,  weak, 
and  frail  man;*  to  dwell  in  a  tabernacle  of 
flesh;  to  converse  with  vile,  silly,  wretched 
mortals;  to  be  subject  to  want,  reproach, 
and  pain !  ^  £a.io; !  0  depth  of  love  and 

goodness  unsearchable !  If  this  will  not, 
what  consideration  can  raise  us  ?  what  be¬ 
nefit  affect  or  oblige  us?  What  prodigious 
ingratitude  will  it  be,  to  be  insensible  or 
neglectful  of  such  kindness ! 

Another  great  use  of  this  doctrine  is,  to 
engage  us,  as  to  universal  obedience  and 
submission  to  God’s  will,  so  particularly 
to  humility  and  patience  and  charity.  Did 
God  thus  submit,  thus  abase  himself;  and 
shall  we  be  refractory,  shall  we  exalt  our¬ 
selves,  shall  we  repine  at  any  dispensation 
or  proceeding  of  God  ?  To  these  purposes 
St.  Paul  applies  it :  Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  yon,  which  teas  in  Christ  Jesus:  who , 
being  in  the  form  of  God ,  emptied  himself, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant , 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  :  and 
being  found  in  the  fashion  of  man ,  humbled 
himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death  : y 
and.  Know  (or  consider)  the  grace  (or  gra¬ 
ciousness)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
for  your  sake  ( i  he  became  poor  (a 
beggar),  being  himself  rich,  that  ye  by  his 
poverty  might  become  rich.7-  It  is  a  conside¬ 
ration  by  which  he  incites  them  to  charity. 

Thus,  and  to  such  purpose,  are  we  to  be¬ 
lieve  our  Saviour’s  conception  and  nativity. 
Of  winch,  secondly,  it  is  affirmed,  and  we 
are  to  consider,  that  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  by  the  virtue  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  blessed 
Virgin  became  impregnated,  and  did  con¬ 
ceive  him,  without  intervention  of  any  man 
or  father.  Joseph  was  ivoplXfi to)  in  out¬ 

ward  esteem  and  carriage,  but  God  only 
was  in  truth,  his  father;®  which  is  so  per¬ 
spicuously  and  fully  asserted  in  the  Gospels, 
that  those  who  dare  (upon  weak  pretences 
of  discourse)  to  contradict  it,  deserve  not 
to  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  per- 
verters  of  the  scripture,  and  subverters  of 
its  authority  and  use :  *>  nothing  can  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known  thence,  if  this  truth  be  not. 

The  manner  of  this  operation,  as  by  St. 
Luke  expressed,  is  by  the  supervention  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  divine  power’s 
overshading  the  blessed  Virgin  ;c  words  of 
so  general  signification,  and  so  little  as, 
to  their  full  extent,  intelligible  by  us,  that 
they  well  serve  to  bound  our  curiosity, 

*  I  John  14.  *  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

»PhU.  ii.  5.  6.7,  8.  •  Luke  ill.  23. 

k  /  t«r  Eplacopium  dc  Josephilis.  r  I.uke  i.  35. 


and  forbid  further  inquiry.  Some  indeed 
have  been  so  bold,  as  to  determine  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  did  bring  from  heaven 
and  instil  a  body  into  the  Virgin ;  that  our 
Saviour’s  flesh  was  made  of  a  divine  seed, 
and  of  the  substance  of  God:  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  in  his  conception  create 
and  impart  somewhat  of  matter.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  these  are  rash  and 
groundless  conceits.  The  Fathers,  more 
soberly  (to  prevent  dangerous  and  unbe¬ 
coming  thoughts  and  speeches  in  this  mat¬ 
ter),  say,  that  our  Saviour  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  Ttxas  (semi- 

nally)  but  in^iau^'yir.u;  (operatively),  ol  oia. 
ffuvoutriu.;'  u.x\a  Sia  2uvuf/.i& 5,  not  by  copula¬ 
tion,  but  by  power  ;  Non  de  substantia  Spi- 
riius  Sancti,  sed  de  potentia.  Not  out  of 
the  substance,  but  by  the  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. d  Further  than  so,  Genera- 
tionem  ejus  quis  enarrabit  ?  Who  can  de¬ 
clare  the  Ko  va;,  the  perfect  manner  of  a 
generation  so  sublime  and  wonderful?  — 
The  reasons  of  his  being  thus  conceived 
are  more  obvious ;  Conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  my  endeavour  to  show  the  reasons 
why  our  Saviour  was  thus  conceived,  I  was 
interrupted  the  last  time:  I  shall  there¬ 
fore,  resuming  a  little  what  was  said,  pro¬ 
ceed. 

1.  It  was  the  most  fit  way  of  effecting 
that  so  necessary  conjunction  of  the  divine 
and  human  nature.  A  work  of  such  glory 
and  grandeur,  of  such  grace  and  goodness, 
was  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  other  agent 
than  him  who  is  the  substantial  virtue  and 
love  of  God ;  by  whom  we  see  all  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  most  eminent  works  managed 
and  attributed  to  him.  In  the  creation  of 
the  world  he  moved  upon  the  waters,  form¬ 
ing  and  actuating  the  world ;  to  him  those 
signal  works  of  providence,  revelation  of 
divine  truth,  prediction  of  future  events, 
performance  of  miracles,  renovation  of 
men’s  minds,  and  reformation  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  are  in  a  particular  manner  ascribed; 
and  so  to  him  this  most  high  and  glorious 
performance  was  proper  and  due. 

2.  It  being  necessary  that  our  Saviour 
should  be  consecrated  to  his  great  offices, 
and  perfectly  sanctified  in  his  person ;  and 
those  performances  being  appropriated  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  (the  natural  spring  and 
author  of  all  derived  sanctity),  his  efficacy 
therefore  must  needs  intervene,  if  Jere¬ 
miah,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  Baptist  (persons 
designed  to  offices  and  employments  in 

•*  Valentinus  and  his  sect  of  old  ;  Menno,  Servetus, 
&e. ;  Smalcius,  \-c. ;  Sot-inns,  his  followers  ;  I) unwise, 
iii.  Justin  Martvr.  Apol.ii.Aug.il,.  Serin.  de  Tem¬ 
pore,  A3;  Isa. 
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dignity  and  importance  so  far  inferior), 
were  sanctified  and  separated,  and  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  their  mother’s 
womb ; e  in  how  more  excellent  a  kind  and 
degree  was  it  requisite  that  he  should  be 
sanctified,  who  was  sent  to  redeem  and 
purifv  the  world  from  all  filth  and  fault? 
It  was  necessary  that  his  human  nature, 
which  God  vouchsafed  so  highly  to  advance 
(to  assume  into  so  near  a  conjunction  and 
union  with  himself),  should  be  free  from 
all  stain  and  pollution  (such  as  adheres  to 
our  sinful  flesh  and  corrupt  nature  in  or¬ 
dinary  propagation;)  that  he  whom  God 
should  so  dearly  love,  and  be  so  entirely- 
pleased  with,  should  be  void  of  the  least 
inclination  to  iniquity  or  impurity ; r  for 
God ,  as  the  Psalmist  tells  us,  is  not  a  God 
that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness  ;  neither 
shall  evil  dwell  with  him:*  He  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  (so  much  as)  to  behold  evil ,  and 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity ,h  much  less  would 
he  receive  any  defiled  thing  into  so  near 
an  union,  so  dear  a  respect  and  compla¬ 
cence  with  himself.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  he  who  was  appointed  to  appease 
God’s  displeasure,  and  reconcile  himself 
fully  toward  us ;  to  redeem  mankind  from 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin:  to  satisfy  and 
expiate  for  all  our  offences,  with  full  au¬ 
thority  to  teach,  command,  and  exemplify 
all  righteousness;  should  himself  know  no 
sin:  Such  a  high-priest  became  us ,  who  was 
holy ,  harmless ,  undefiled ,  separate  from 
sinners — who  hud  no  need  first  to  offer  up 
saerifces  for  his  own  sins .'  The  sacrifice 
expiatory  of  our  sins  was  and  ought  to  be  a 
Lamb  u-yuyos  uemXcs )  without  blemish 
and  without  spot :  ‘  therefore  was  he  fully 
sanctified,  and  became  to  uymv,  that  holy 
thing ,  as  he  is  called  by  the  angel :  (  There¬ 
fore  that  holy  thing ,  which  shall  be  born 
of  thee ,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God;v) 
therefore  from  the  fountain  of  holiness, 
the  Holy  Ghost  (whose  proper  name  doth 
import  holiness,  whose  proper  work  it  is 
to  sanctify),  did  lie  derive  a  perfect  sanctity 
and  purity  in  his  sacred  conception. 

3.  1  might  add,  as  observable,  the  ana- 
logy  (or  resemblance)  that  is  between  the 
conception  of  our  Saviour  for  us,  and  his 
formation  in  us  ; 1  his  generation  and  our 
regeneration ;  his  becoming  our  brother  in 
the  flesh,  our  becoming  his  brethren  in 
the  Spirit ;  both  being  performed  by  the 
same  agent:  as  Christ  was  made  true  man, 
and  partaker  of  our  nature,  so  we  become 
true  Christians,  and  (lints  tpumus  *«*«*«) 

'■  Jer.  i.  5  ;  Gal.  i.  15  ;  Luke  i.  15. 

*  Rom.  vili.  3.  K  Psal.  v.  4.  h  Heb.  i.  13. 

•  : i  Cor.  v.  21  ;  Heb.  ii.  20,  27.  J  1  Pet.  1.  19. 

*  Luke  i.  30.  *  Gal.  iv.  19. 


partakers  of  the  divine  nature  Dy  the  ope. 
ration  of  the  same  divine  Spirit : m  as  he 
by  nature,  so  we  by  grace,  are  born  not 
by  blood ,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh ,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man ,  but  of  God.n  Hence 
accrues  a  new  relation,  and  we  become  his 
brethren,  not  only  as  he  was  made  like  us, 
but  as  we  become  like  him,  and  are  begot 
of  God  by  the  same  heavenly  virtue,  by 
the  same  incorruptible  seed.0 

The  proper  use  of  this  doctrine  is  to 
cause  us  further  still  to  adore  the  good¬ 
ness  and  wisdom  of  God,  so  fully,  so  fitly 
carrying  on  that  infinitely  merciful  and 
gracious  work  of  our  redemption ;  all  the 
divine  Persons  in  a  particular  manner  con¬ 
spiring,  as  in  the  design,  so  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  thereof:  the  Father  sending  his  Son; 
the  Son  condescending  to  come  ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  bringing  him  into  the  world:  to 
which  blessed  Trinity,  therefore,  render¬ 
ing  all  praise  and  thanks,  we  proceed  to 
that  which  is  further  contained  in  these 
words,  Burn  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Born  of  her.  Being  born  doth  not  barely 
denote  his  nativity,  but  includes  his  whole 
human  generation  (with  the  parts  and  pro¬ 
gress  thereof ;)  implying  all  that  she,  as 
a  mother,  did  confer  thereto ;  and  compre¬ 
hending,  1.  His  conception  of  her  sub¬ 
stance:  whence  he  is  called  the  fruit  of  her 
womb ;  rod  (or  brunch )  sprouting  from  the 
stem  of  Jesse ;  and,  Behold  (saith  the  an¬ 
gel),  trvkXvf'/i  iv  yarrpi,  tllOU  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb.9  2.  The  nutrition,  augmenta¬ 
tion,  and  entire  conformation  of  his  body, 
also  of  her  blood  and  substance ;  whence 
her  womb  is  said  to  bear  him  (Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  bare  thee;)  that  she  was 
‘iyuvos  (gravidated,  or)  great  with  child  of 
him  ;  and  tufil*,  she  was  found  (she  was  ob¬ 
served  by  apparent  signs)  Iv  yuarfi  e^oi/o-a, 
to  be  of  child  with  him.'1  3.  His  nativity 
itself;  thus  expressed  by  the  Evangelist: 
The  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should 
be  delivered  ;  and  she  brought  forth  her  first¬ 
born  Son.r  Whatever  therefore  any  mother 
doth  confer  to  the  entire  production  of  a 
child,  is  attributed  plainly  to  the  Virgin; 
whence  she  is  truly  and  properly  (and  is 
accordingly  frequently  called  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels)  the  mother  of  our  Saviour ,  the  mother 
of  our  Lord;’  and  hath  been  (may  be  in 
some  propriety  of  speech)  styled  Gsotoxo,-, 
Deipara;  Dei  genitrix  et  Dei  mater:  the 
bearer  and  mother  of  God  (that  is,  of  him 
who  is  God,  though  not  of  him  as  God.) 

But  let  us  further  observe  what  the 

■"  2  Vet.  i.  4.  "  John  i.  13. 
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words  afford  to  us  considerable :  Born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary :  they  imply  our  Saviour 
born  of  a  woman,  born  of  a  virgin,  born 
of  Mary.  Of  a  woman,  that  was  necessary 
or  requisite  to  be;  of  a  virgin,  that  was  con¬ 
venient,  decent,  and  wonderful ;  of  Mary, 
that  determines  the  person,  and  involves 
many  circumstances  of  importance. 

I.  I  say,  born  of  a  woman ,  ix  <r*u  (as  it 
is  in  the  best  copies  of  St.  Luke,  chap.  i. 
35),  and  1*  yuvatxos  (as  it  is  in  St.  Paul, 
Gal.  iv.  4),  not  in  a  woman  only  (t«  uiirvi 
yfjvnftv.  Matt.  i.  20),  or  through  a  woman, 
but  of  a  woman ;  that  is,  of  the  matter  and 
substance  of  a  woman ;  so  as  thereby  to 
bear  the  relation  of  a  kinsman,  to  become 
consanguineous  to  all  mankind  (whom  God 
did  make  of  one  blood.1)  We  may  easily 
conceive  that  God  could  have  immediately 
created  (as  he  did  our  first  parents)  a  na¬ 
ture  in  kind  and  properties  like  to  ours, 
and  assumed  it ;  but  that  would  not  have 
so  fitly  served  his  design  of  reconciling 
himself  to  us  and  redeeming  us ;  to  the 
effecting,  that,  not  only  a  resemblance  in 
nature,  but  a  cognation  and  proximity  of 
blood,  was  requisite,  or  at  least  more  con¬ 
venient  and  suitable.  Our  blood  being 
tainted,  our  whole  stock  degraded  by  the 
disloyalty  and  rebellion  of  our  common 
ancestors,  it  was  fit  it  should  be  purged 
and  restored  by  the  satisfactory  merit  and 
fidelity  of  one  who  was  of  010*  race  and 
kindred.  We  being  to  be  adopted  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  God’s  family,  it  was  fit  it  should 
be  by  intervention  of  a  common  relation : 
such  is  St.  Paul’s  discourse;  God  sent 
forth  his  Son ,  born  of  a  woman,  bom  under 
the  law ,  that  he  might  redeem  those  that 
were  under  the  law;  that  by  performing  the 
obedience  due  to  the  law ,  he  might  redeem 
those  who ,  being  obliged  to  obey  the  law , 
did  yet  transgress  tf,u  (oa  t?j v  uloQuriav  &*. reXa- 
that  we  might  be  constituted  sons; 
receive  the  state  and  quality  of  sons  to 
God.)  It  was  congruous  that  the  Devil, 
who  by  the  weakness  of  a  woman  had  se¬ 
duced  man  from  his  duty  to  God  (had 
overthrown  and  triumphed  over  God’s 
creature),  should,  in  just  revenge,  and  for 
reparation  of  God’s  honour,  by  the  strength 
and  constancy  of  one  proceeding  from  a 
woman,  be  himself  defeated  and  debased, 
according  to  the  prophetical  promise,  The 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  break  the  serpent's 
head: '  ot  the  woman ;  the  man  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  (that  which  is  next  to  be  con¬ 
sidered)  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
So  it  was  of  old  presignified  and  prophe¬ 
sied,  A  l  irgin  shall  conceive ,  and  bear  a 
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son ;  a  Virgin ;  alma  (so  Aquila  renders 
it),  a  recluse;  that  perhaps  sel¬ 

dom  had  seen,  had  never  however  known 
a  man." 

2.  Born  of  a  Virgin.  So  it  was,  and 
so  it  was  fit  it  should  be.  It  was  decent 
that  the  tabernacle  in  which  God  himself 
would  dwell  should  be  wholly  proper  and 
enclosed ;  that  the  temple  of  the  divinity 
should  be  holy  and  separate ;  that  the  soil 
w'hence  holiness  itself  would  germinate 
should  be  clear  and  free  from  all  sordid 
mixtures ;  that  none  should  touch  the  bor¬ 
der  of  that  mountain  where  God  would 
manifest  himself  nor  the  lust  of  man  ap¬ 
proach  that  place  whence  the  glory  of  God 
should  so  illustriously  shine  forth.*  It  was 
also  more  than  convenient,  to  excite  ad¬ 
miration,  to  beget  faith,  to  procure  reve¬ 
rence  in  us,  that  our  Saviour  should  be 
born  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  and  miracu¬ 
lous;  it  could  not  otherw  ise  appear  plainly 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  Who  that 
hears  of  such  a  passage,  can  forbear  to 
wonder  and  consider?  Who  can  doubt  him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  whom  by  sufficient 
and  certain  attestation  he  learns  to  have 
been  conceived  without  any  concurrence 
of  man?  Who  can  do  otherwise  than  adore 
him,  that  was  born  in  a  manner  so  glo¬ 
rious  and  supernatural?  This,  it  seems, 
was  that  new  thing  (so  strange  and  ad¬ 
mirable)  which  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
God  did  foreshow  he  w'ould  create  in  the 
earth  (then  when  he  would  restore  Zion, 
and  make  a  new  covenant  with  Israel),  a 
woman  shall  compass  a  man;'1  that  is,  a 
woman  (in  a  manner  extraordinary,  with¬ 
out  man  s  concourse)  shall  conceive  and 
contain  a  man ;  a  man,  who  shall  accom¬ 
plish  those  great  things  there  prophesied 
of  and  promised. 

But  further;  born  of  Mary ;  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  person  determined  and  described  in 
the  Gospel ;  her  that  was  espoused  to  and 
lived  with  Joseph  (Joseph  the  carpenter, 
that  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem; 
lived  in  Nazareth ;  was  descended  in  a  di¬ 
rect  lineage  from  king  David,  according  to 
both  a  natural  and  legal  descent,  and  con¬ 
sequently  from  Abraham  ; 1  she  being  also 
of  the  same  stock  and  family,  as  may  be 
collected  from  some  circumstances  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  story,  but  more  certainly  de¬ 
duced  from  the  prophecies  concerning  our 
Saviour  s  stock,  and  the  assertions  imply- 
ing  their  accomplishment ;)  Mary,  I  sav, 
a  princess  by  blood  and  progeny;  and  ex- 
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traeted  from  the  most  illustrious  stem  upon 
earth,  not  only  famous  among  men,  but 
(which  is  infinitely  more)  most  dear  to 
God ;  yet  she  such  as  was  very  mean  and 
poor  in  condition;  humble  and  meek  in 
spirit;  religious  and  devout  toward  God: 
such  the  passages  occurring  in  the  Gospel 
concerning  her  do  show  her;  such  that 
most  excellent  hymn  of  hers  in  St.  Luke 
(dictated  by  a  spirit  ravished  with  the  most 
sprightly  devotion  imaginable ;  devotion 
full  of  ardent  love,  passionate  thankfulness, 
hearty  joy  tempered  with  submiss  reve¬ 
rence)  do  demonstrate  her  to  have  been. 
Of  a  mother  so  related  and  so  qualified, 
was  our  Saviour  born.  So  related;  that 
was  necessary,  for  the  declaration  of  God’s 
truth  and  fidelity,  performing  those  ancient 
predictions  and  promises  made  to  the  fa¬ 
thers  ;  to  Abraham  (that  in  his  seed  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed;) 
to  David,  to  whom  God  had  sworn,  as 
St.  Peter  tells  us,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins  according  to  the  Jlcsh ,  he  would  raise 
up  Christ,  to  sit  upon  his  throne;  who  (as 
appears  by  many  passages  in  the  Gospels) 
God’s  people  did  expect  and  believe  that 
he  should  be  the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  Branch  growing  out  of  his 
roots  ;  in  whom  the  horn  of  David  should 
bud;  who  should  raise  the  tabernacle  of 
David  that  was  fallen ;  and  rule  over  the 
kingdom  of  Jacob  for  ever.'1  So  was  the 
blessed  Virgin  related,  and  to  such  pur¬ 
pose  (that  all  God’s  predictions  and  pro¬ 
mises  concerning  the  circumstances  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth  might  be  verified),  and  so 
qualified;  such  in  outward  condition;  holy 
in  disposition  of  mind  ;  homely  in  state  of 
life;  to  teach  us,  that  God  doth  not  so 
much  regard  the  outward  pomps  and  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  world,  as  the  inward 
frame  and  temper  of  spirit:  it  is  some  dis¬ 
paragement  to  those  vain  glories,  by  men 
so  greatly  admired  ;  and  it  may  induce  us 
but  moderately  to  esteem  them,  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  God  did  not  choose  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  Son  and  Saviour  of  mankind  any 
great  princess,  any  honourable  or  wealthy 
personage;  but  her  that  was  espoused  to 
a  mean  artisan,  rich  only  in  grace,  splen¬ 
did  in  spiritual  endowments ;  adorned  with 
that  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  the  incor¬ 
ruptibility  of  a  meek  and  quiet  sjiirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  priced  Such 
an  one  the  Son  of  God  chose  to  bear  him- 
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self,  to  bear  duty  unto ;  to  confer  that  great 
favour,  that  high  honour  upon  (an  honour, 
among  exterior  ones,  the  highest  that  ever 
was  vouchsafed  to  any  person,  to  any  mere 
creature :  for  spiritual  blessings  our  Sa¬ 
viour  himself  doth  prefer  even  above  this 
great  privilege:  Whosoever  (saith  he)  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister ,  and  mo¬ 
ther  :c  the  same  is  so  according  to  a  more 
excellent  kind  of  relation.)  By  the  way 
we  may  observe,  that  although  the  blessed 
Virgin  was  in  that  respect  Ki^aairu^sw, 
especially  favoured  and  blessed  among  wo¬ 
men  ; ll  though  all  nations  must  needs  there¬ 
fore  esteem  and  call  her  blessed,  though  she 
justly'  acknowledged  that  God  had  done 
uiyrlxuit  (mighty  and  magnificent  things  fur 
her),  yet  in  reality  to  have  Christ  born  in 
our  souls,  to  partake  of  his  divine  grace 
and  presence  in  our  hearts,  is  a  higher 
honour,  a  truer  happiness  than  that:*  for 
when  the  good  woman,  ravished  by  our 
Saviour’s  discourse,  did  cry  out,  Blessed 
is  the  womb  that  bare  thee:  Yea  rather  (said 
he)  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God,  and  keep  it." 

YVe  must  not  also  neglect  to  observe, 
that  our  Saviour  chose  so  mean  a  paren¬ 
tage,  partly  that  he  might  taste  and  undergo 
the  hardships  and  inconveniences  incident 
to  our  nature  (thereby  more  fully  meriting 
and  satisfying  for  us;)  partly  to  give  us 
example  of  the  most  difficult  virtues  and 
duties  (of  humility ,  meekness,  and  patience), 
showing  us  how  we  should  cheerfully  en¬ 
dure  wants,  pains,  disgraces  ;  contentedly 
want  all  the  pleasure,  wealth,  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  world. 

The  use  of  this  point  concerning  our 
Saviour’s  birth  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  not 
to  beget  in  us  fond  opinions,  or  to  ground 
scandalous  practices  in  respect  to  her ;  at¬ 
tributing  to  her  (l  cannot  say  less  than  sa¬ 
crilegiously  and  profanely)  such  swelling, 
vain,  false  titles  and  elogies,  llegina  Caeli , 
Sat  us  Mundi,  Mater  Misericordiarum ,  De¬ 
mina  nostra ,  Sponsa  Dei,  and  the  like  ;  as¬ 
cribing  to  her  the  most  sublime  attributes 
and  actions  of  God,  providence  and  pro¬ 
tection  over  us,  yea  redemption  itself ;  per¬ 
forming  acts  of  religious  veneration  (and 
those  in  a  very  high  manner  and  strain), 
and  all  this  without  any  good  reason,  any 
plausible  authority,  or  considerable  exam¬ 
ple  ;  I  say,  from  such  groundless  conceits 
and  dangerous  practices  we  should  beware ; 
which,  as  they  derogate  from  God’s  ho- 
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nour  and  prejudice  his  service,  so  they  do 
rather  injure,  abuse,  and  discredit  the 
blessed  Virgin,  than  do  any  right  or  ho¬ 
nour  to  her ;  whose  greater  honour  indeed 
it  was  to  be  a  meek  and  humble  servant, 
than  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  and 
Lord :  the  greatest  and  truest  honour  we 
can  do  her  is  to  imitate  her  grace,  and  to 
obey  him  who  vouchsafed  to  be  her  son. 
But  I  will  not  prosecute  that  matter,  nor 
further  insist  upon  this  point :  some  prac¬ 
tical  uses  thereof  I  have  in  the  precedent 
discourse  insinuated ;  the  rest  I  leave  to 
your  meditation. 

Next  our  Saviour’s  incarnation  (his  con¬ 
ception  and  nativity),  with  the  causes  and 
manner  thereof  (partly  expressed,  partly 
implied),  doth  succeed  his  passion.  It  might 
be  inquired,  why  something  concerning  his 
life  interceding  is  not  mentioned,  since  we 
see  the  apostles,  in  their  preachings  de¬ 
claratory  concerning  the  principal  matters 
of  our  faith,  take  especial  notice  of  those 
things :  Ye  know  (saith  St.  Peter)  in  his 
catechetical  discourse  to  Cornelius  and  his 
friends,  the  thing  that  was  done  throughout 
all  Judcea,  beginning  from  Galilee ,  after 
the  baptism  which  John  preached;  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  how  God  anointed  him  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power :  who  went  about 
doing  good ,  and  healing  all  that  were  op¬ 
pressed  of  the  Devil ;  for  God  was  with  hitnS 
And  the  same  apostle  in  his  speech  to  the 
Jews,  Ye  men  of  Israel  (saith  he)  hear 
these  words;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  ap¬ 
proved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and 
wonders  and  signs ,  which  God  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  also  know  :  him , 
being  delivered ,  &c.g  Why,  therefore,  is 
not  some  such  mention  made  here  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  of  our  Saviour’s  life, 
the  quality  of  his  works  and  actions  ?  I 
answer ;  that  it  did  suffice  to  describe  our 
Saviour  (as  the  object  of  the  faith  we 
profess)  by  such  characters  as  did  most 
notoriously  determine  and  distinguish  his 
person ;  and  withal  did  involve  and  inti¬ 
mate  the  most  signal  mysteries  of  our  faith, 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  our  re- 
ligion,  the  main  design  of  his  undertaking, 
the  fit  method  in  which  he  prosecuted  it, 
and  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  he 
accomplished  it :  the  belief  of  which  doth 
virtually  contain  (or  consequentially  infer) 
our  belief  of  whatever  beside  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  expedient  for  us  to  believe  con¬ 
cerning  him.  There  was  nothing  about 
our  Saviour’s  person  more  conspicuous  and 
visible  than  his  trial,  condemnation,  ami  ex¬ 
ecution,  in  the  time,  under  the  presidency, 

'  Acts  X.  37,  38.  I  Act*  ii.  22. 


of  Pontius  Pilate;  nor  was  any  passage 
of  his  life,  any  performance  of  his,  more 
conducible  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
design,  which  God  was  pleased  he  should 
undertake:  it  was  therefore  sufficient  and 
fit  to  describe  him  by  this  and  other  such 
passages  (well  attested,  important,  and  in¬ 
fluential  :)  and  if  we  believe  in  him  who  so 
suffered,  we  consequently  believe  all  that 
he  did  or  said  ;  all  that  is  in  the  Gospels 
(the  most  certain  and  authentical  testimo¬ 
nies)  delivered  concerning  him ;  and  that 
he  truly  was  whatever  we  see  there  he  did 
pretend  and  teach  himself  to  be  (the  true 
Messias,  the  only  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour 
of  the  world.)  By  this  passage,  therefore 
(assuming  his  resurrection),  the  apostles  do 
characterize  him :  for  instance,  Be  it  known 
to  you  all  (saith  St.  Peter),  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  you  have 
crucified,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead ,  in  that  doth  this  man  stand  before  you 
whole: u  Neither  to  us  only  is  the  Lamb 
slain:  ''  a  periphrasis  fully  and  clearly  de¬ 
noting  his  person;  but  the  Jews  themselves 
(though  out  of  hatred  and  in  contempt) 
call  him  ordinarily  Talui  ( Suspensus,  him 
that  was  hanged),  and  »  a\turx.tt\mah~i-,  (you 
know),  in  the  pagan  scoffer’s  language,  doth 
signify  him.j  But  as  to  the  thing  itself. 

sruffErftJ  un&rr  Pontius  dilate,  toas 
rrurifick,  brail — 

This  part  of  our  Saviour’s  humiliation 
is  in  the  ancient  creeds  expressed  more 
concisely  by  one  word,  crucifixus:  cruci- 
fixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato  et  sepultus ;  cruci¬ 
fied  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  buried;  so 
it  goes  in  the  text  of  Ruffinus,  and  agree¬ 
ably  in  other  ancient  expositors.  But  this 
alteration  (or  accession),  it  seems,  was  made 
(as  for  the  express  disclaiming  of  some  he¬ 
retical  conceits  that  afterward  sprung  up, 
denying  the  real  truth  of  our  Saviour’s 
death,  so)  for  the  more  full  and  clear  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  thing,  by  implying  the 
manner,  and  main  circumstances,  and  com¬ 
plete  effect  thereof ;  for  by  suffering  (I  con¬ 
ceive)  was  intended  to  express,  that  what 
he  underwent  was  in  way  of  judicial  process 
and  sentence  of  law,  obtaining  force  and 
effect  upon  him  (that  he  was  prosecuted, 
adjudged,  and  punished  as  a  malefactor; 
for  the  word  *■“«■*:«»,  applied  as  in  this  case 
did,  I  suppose  (as  to  suffer  doth  now  in  com¬ 
mon  use  with  us),  by  an  tufrifiir/xos  (a  mild 
and  modest  kind  of  speech),  bear  this  em¬ 
phasis,  importing  to  be  punished  with  death 
in  a  legal  course :)  then  being  crucified  doth 
show  the  kind  and  manner  of  that  suffering, 
h  -Acts  iv.  10.  *  Rev.  xiii.  8.  J  Grot,  de  Ver.  ii.  '1. 
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which  was  most  painful  and  disgraceful ; 
and  being  dead,  was  added  to  declare  the 
full  effect  and  extreme  complement  of  all ; 
(he  so  suffered,  was  so  crucified,  as  there¬ 
by  to  lose  his  life.)  Let  us  somewhat  pon¬ 
der  upon  these  particulars  distinctly,  then 
consider  all  together. 

Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.  Suffered: 
that  is  (I  say,  in  my  apprehension),  under¬ 
went  judgment  and  punishment  as  a  male¬ 
factor.  I  deny  not  but  the  word  may  in 
signification  extend  to  all  the  infirmities, 
inconveniences,  pains,  and  sorrows  that  our 
Saviour  did  undergo,  both  in  the  course 
of  his  ministerial  performances,  and  chiefly 
before  his  death  ; k  but  I  think  those  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  rather  considerable  upon  other 
accounts  (as  consequents  upon  our  nature 
assumed,  adjuncts  to  his  condition,  and 
concomitants  of  his  passion)  than  here  di¬ 
rectly  intended;  for  to  interpret  »<r<  n.»- 
inxcerou,  in  Pontius  Pilate’s  time,  so 
as  to  respect  any  time  before  our  Saviour’s 
being  accused  and  arraigned  before  him, 
seems  a  stretch  and  a  strain.  Suffered , 

here,  I  therefore  take  for  punished,  in  way 
of  seeming  justice,  as  a  malefactor.  That 
he  should  thus  suffer,  God  had  determined ; 
and  it  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
that  he  should  he  numbered  among  the  trans¬ 
gressors:  and  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  God 
made  him  sin  for  us  (that  is,  ordered  that 
he  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  sinful  or  cri¬ 
minous  person),  who  knew  no  sin  (was  per¬ 
fectly  innocent,  and  free  from  the  least 
tendency  to  any  fault :  •)  and  we  see  in  the 
history,  that  he  was  impeached  of  high 
crimes ;  as  a  blasphemer  against  God  (as¬ 
suming  to  himself  the  title  power,  and  pro¬ 
perties,  and  prerogatives  of  God ; m)  as  a 
seditious  and  rebellious  person  (perverting, 
or  stirring  up,  the  nation,  and  hindering 
to  give  tribute  to  Ca?sar,  and  pretending 
that  he  was  Christ,  a  king;)  as  a  deluder 
and  seducer  of  the  people ; 11  in  general,  as 
a  xuxcfoiis,  a  criminal  person  and  malefac¬ 
tor  :  and  that  he  was  condemned  (though  by 
a  sentence  extorted  against  the  conscience 
of  the  judge,  by  malicious  importunity  of 
the  accusers),  and  suffered  in  pretence  as 
such,  is  clear,  and  confessed  on  all  hands. 
And  that  we  may  the  better  admire  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  this  dis¬ 
pensation,  let  us  meditate  upon  the  reasons 
why  it  was  so  ordered.  To  which  purpose 
we  may  consider, 

1 .  That  as  our  Saviour  did  choose  to  live 
a  life  of  greatest  meanness  and  hardship, 

*  Vide  Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Luke  ix.  22.  >  Luke  xxii. 

37  ;  Mark  xv.  28;  Isa.  liii.  12;  2  Cor.  v.  21.  m  John 
v.  18  ;  x.  30  ;  Matt  xxvi.  01,  65.  n  Luke  xxiii.  2; 
.Matt,  xxvii.  63;  John  vii.  12;  xviii.  30. 
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so  for  the  same  reasons  he  would  die  a 
death  of  all  most  bitter  and  uncomfortable ; 
such  is  to  our  nature  the  death  of  a  male¬ 
factor  ;  there  is  nothing  to  man’s  nature 
(and  especially  to  honest,  ingenuous,  and 
well-disposed  nature,  wherein  natural  mo¬ 
desty  is  not  extinguished  or  decayed)  more 
abominable.  God  hath  put  into  us,  for  good 
purposes,  a  lively  sense  of  all  disgrace ;  and 
of  all  disgraces,  that  which  proceeds  from 
imputation  of  odious  crimes  is  most  dis¬ 
gustful  and  pungent ;  and  being  conscious 
of  innocence  doth  increase  the  smart;  and 
to  perceive  ourselves  to  die  under  it  (to 
leave  this  world  with  such  an  irreparable 
stain  upon  our  reputation  and  memory) 
is  still  more  grievous:  to  languish  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  endure  the  torments  of  a  long 
and  sharp  disease,  all  ingenuous  persons 
would  much  rather  choose,  than  in  this 
manner,  being  esteemed  and  dealt  with  as 
a  villain,  to  find  a  present  and  easy  dis¬ 
patch  :  we  see  somewhat  of  this  resentment 
breaking  forth  in  our  Saviour,  and  how 
man’s  nature  discovered  itself  in  that  ques¬ 
tion,  Be  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  with 
swords  and  staves 9°  Yes;  he  loathed  to  be 
so  treated,  yet  chose  it  as  he  did  other  the 
worst  inconveniences  incident  to  our  nature 
and  to  that  low  condition  which  he  put  him¬ 
self  into  :  to  endure  want,  and  fare  hardly ; 
to  be  contemned,  envied,  hated,  scorned, 
and  reproached  in  all  the  course  of  his  life: 
he  had  not  been  so  complete  and  extreme 
a  sufferer,  if  he  had  died  any  other  way.p 
He  was  oftentimes  in  danger  of  death,  both 
from  the  secret  machinations  and  open  vio¬ 
lences  of  those  which  envied  and  hated 
him ;  but  he  industriously  declined  a  death 
so  easy,  so  honourable  (if  I  may  so  say ; 
for  it  is  not  so  great  a  disgrace  to  perish 
by  private  malice,  or  by  sudden  rage,  as  by 
the  solemn  and  deliberate  proceeding  of 
men  in  public  place,  credit,  and  authority:) 
he  showed  his  disciples,  say  the  gospels, 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  Gr‘ 
aiirhv)  to  suffer  many  things,  to  be  rejected , 
or  reprobated  il-tvi.vovirPai, 

to  be  vilified  and  made  nothing  of,)  by  the 
chief  priests,  and  elders ,  and  scribes;  to  be 
condemned  to  death ,  and  delivered  to  the 
Gentiles ,  *<»-  ™  yta-a/g*/,  to  be  mocked ,  and 
scourged ,  and  crucified .<1  Thus  would  our 
Saviour  suffer,  not  only  in  his  body,  by 
bruises  and  wounds;  in  his  soul,  by  most 
bitter  sorrows ;  but  in  his  name  and  repu¬ 
tation,  by  the  worst  of  ignominies;  under¬ 
going,  as  well  all  the  infamy,  as  the  infir- 

0  Luke  xxii.  52;  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 
p  John  v.  18;  x.  32. 38  ;  viii.  37. 40. 59  ;  vii.  ID,  25. 
q  Matt.  xx.  18;  xvi.  21  ;  Luke  ix.  22;  Mark  ix.  12. 
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mity  that  did  belong  to  or  could  befall  us : 
thus  by  all  means  showing  his  charity  and 
exercising  his  compassion,  and  advancing 
his  merit  for  us. 

2.  Again ;  death  by  public  judgment,  as 
a  malefactor,  did  agree  to  the  nature  of 
his  undertaking,  was  congruous  to  his  de¬ 
signs  in  dying ;  did  aptly  represent  what 
he  was  doing,  and  signify  why  he  did  it. 
We  were  guilty ;  we  deserved  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  extreme  pain  and  shame  were  due 
to  us  for  our  sins ;  he  undertook  to  satisfy 
for  us,  and  therefore  underwent  the  like 
judgment  and  punishment;  was  reputed, 
was  called,  was  dealt  with,  as  a  malefactor 
in  our  stead.  What  we  had  really  done ; 
dishonoured  and  usurped  upon  God;  dis¬ 
ordered  and  troubled  the  world;  deceived 
and  seduced  ourselves  and  others  (by  our 
negligent  mistakes  and  our  wilful  miscar¬ 
riages,  our  evil  practices  and  examples), 
that  was  imputed  to  him :  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray ;  ive  have  turned  every  one 
to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid 
upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all:1  he  not 
only  bore  an  equivalent  punishment,  but  in 
a  manner  an  equal  blame  with  us. 

3.  Add  hereto,  that  since  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  he  should  die  for  us,  and  that  not 
in  a  natural  but  a  violent  manner,  and  that 
to  satisfy  divine  justice ;  it  was  fit  he  should 
do  it  in  that  way  wherein  God’s  right  is 
most  nearly  concerned,  and  his  providence 
most  discernible;  wherein  it  might  most 
plainly  appear,  that  God  did  exact  and 
take,  Christ  did  yield  unto  and  undergo, 
punishment:  All  judgment  is  God's  (as 
Moses  tells  us)  performed  by  authority, 
derived  from  him ; 5  all  magistrates  are  his 
officers;  by  them  he  orders  and  governs 
the  world:  what,  therefore,  is  done  in  a 
way  of  formal  judgment  by  persons  of  au¬ 
thority,  God  himself  may  be  said  in  an 
especial  manner  to  do  (as  being  done  by 
his  commission,  in  his  stead,  in  his  behalf.) 
It  was  therefore  an  act  of  submission  to 
God’s  justice,  becoming  the  person  he 
sustained  (of  our  Surety  and  our  Saviour), 
to  undergo  such  a  judgment  and  such  a 
punishment.  Seasonably,  therefore,  did  our 
Saviour  answer  Pilate,  vouching  his  autho¬ 
rity,  Thou  hadst  no  power  at  all  over  (or 
against)  me ,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above:'  it  was  in  regard  to  that  supreme 
and  original  authority  of  God,  that  our 
Saviour  subjected  himself  to  these  inferior 
and  subordinate  powers,  as  the  proper 
instruments  of  God’s  justice.  Had  he 
suffered  in  any  other  way  (by  any  private 
malice  or  passion  of  men),  God's  provi- 

r  Isa  liil.  6.  •  Dent.  I.  17.  1  John  xlx.  11. 


dence  had  been  less  visible,  Christ's  obe¬ 
dience  not  so  remarkable ;  and  if  he  must 
die  by  public  hands,  it  must  be  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  upon  pretence  of  guilt;  there  must 
be  testimonies  produced,  however  false ; 
there  must  be  a  sentence  pronounced, 
though  partial  and  unjust :  no  man  is  pro¬ 
secuted  or  persecuted  by  authority,  without 
some  colour  of  desert. 

4.  Further,  in  no  other  way  perhaps 
could  our  Saviour  display  (with  such  advan¬ 
tage)  all  manner  of  virtue  and  goodness, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  our  benefit ; 
whether  we  consider  the  occasions  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  virtue,  or  the  means  of  showing 
it.  The  judgment-hall,  with  all  the  streets 
that  led  him  thither,  and  thence  to  execu¬ 
tion,  attended  by  guards  of  soldiers,  and 
accompanied  by  clamours  of  the  people, 
were  so  many  theatres,  whereupon  he  had 
opportunity  (convenience  and  leisure)  pub¬ 
licly  to  act  the  parts  of  the  highest  and 
hardest  virtues ;  to  declare  his  courage  and 
constancy  in  defence  of  truth,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  good  conscience ;  his  meek¬ 
ness  and  patience  in  bearing  the  greatest 
affronts  and  reproaches,  injuries  and  ca¬ 
lumnies  the  worst  imaginable ;  his  entire 
resignation  to  God’s  will  j  his  submission 
and  obedience  to  man’s  law  and  authority ; 
his  admirable  charity  in  pitying,  in  ex¬ 
cusing,  in  praying  for,  yea  in  suffering  all 
this  for  the  good  of  those,  who  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  despiteful,  injurious,  and  cruel,  did 
persecute  him :  all  these  graces  and  virtues, 
by  the  matter  being  thus  ordered,  were, 
in  a  degree  most  hig'h,  in  a  manner  most 
conspicuous,  demonstrated  to  the  praise  of 
God’s  name,  and  the  advancement  of  his 
truth ;  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith ; 
an  instruction,  encouragement,  and  induce¬ 
ment  of  good  practice  to  us. 

Neither  must  we  omit  to  consider  the 
further  emphasis  that  lies  in  the  word 
suffer ,  which  implies  our  Saviour  not  only 
to  have  been  dealt  with  as  a  malefactor, 
but  to  have  really  endured  what  a  man  in 
that  case  might  or  should  do :  that  he  was 
sensible  and  affected  (according  to  the 
frame  of  human  nature)  with  the  pain,  dis¬ 
grace,  and  shame,  and  all  evils  whatever 
did  appear  to  attend  his  passion:  as  his 
complexion  was  most  pure  and  delicate, 
his  spirit  most  vivid  and  apprehensive,  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  the  pains  that  he  felt,  both 
in  body  and  soul,  most  sharp  and  afflic¬ 
tive.  Some  men  may  fondly  pretend  to,  or 
falsely  glory  in,  a  stupid  apathy,  or  a  stub¬ 
born  contempt  of  all  those  evils  to  which 
our  nature  is  subject:  our  Saviour  did  not 
so,  but  with  a  quiet  submission  and  sw’eet 
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composedness  of  mind  resented  them;  as 
God  intended  we  should  do  when  he  im¬ 
planted  sense  and  passion  in  our  natural 
constitution,  and  ordered  objects  to  affect 
and  afflict  them,  for  our  use  and  advan¬ 
tage. 

Thus,  and  for  such  reasons  and  to  such 
purposes  (as  I  conceive),  did  our  Saviour 
suffer  or  undergo  judgment  and  punish¬ 
ment:  it  is  added,  under  Pontius  Pilate , 
i<r.  u.nriiu  Thxdrcu :  where  the  preposition 
ia-i  may  either  denote  the  circumstance  of 
time,  when  our  Saviour’s  passion  did  hap¬ 
pen  (in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate’s  go¬ 
vernment  or  presidency  over  Judaea;  so 
ixi  is  frequently  used),  or  it  may  further 
imply  a  respect  to  that  person,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  our  Saviour’s  passion  (by  or  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  as  president  and  judge; 
so  the  word  is  sometimes  used.)  Neither 
of  these  senses,  1  suppose,  were  distinctly, 
but  both  conjunctly  intended  here,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Gospel  history;  the  which 
here  (as  to  the  main  passages)  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know,  and  profess  to  believe; 
neither  do  I  think  any  more  of  mystery 
designed,  beyond  the  full  and  clear  de¬ 
termination  of  our  Saviour’s  person,  the 
declaration  of  whom  we  believe  in,  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  most  apt  and  suitable  to  that 
purpose ;  the  time  when,  the  person  under 
whom,  and  consequently  the  place  where, 
and  somewhat  of  the  manner  how,  he  suf¬ 
fered.  However,  all  these  circumstances 
are  in  themselves  considerable,  and  afford 
some  matter  of  edification  to  our  faith  and 
practice.  The  time  (in  itself  most  fit,  and 
agreeable  to  divine  predictions)  doth  illus¬ 
trate  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  providence, 
and  confirm  his  veracity,  constancy,  and 
fidelity :  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
he  grieved  at  present  evils,  even  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  excessive  anguish,  trouble,  and 
agony  dififitytiv  'yitSftivii  i»  uywviu, 

y.  \pu%ri  u ' v  Tirdouxrai.  are  words  used  to  ex¬ 
press  his  sorrowful  resentment;)  he  feared 
future  evils,  to  a  degree  of  horror  and 
amazement  (to  an  Uia/ifiiirtai,  that  is,  to 
be  affrighted  and  astonished:)  such  height 
of  passion  did  the  sense  of  present  pangs, 
the  foresight  of  impending  evils,  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  his  own,  the  consideration 
of  our  state,  raise  him  to :  such  a  burden, 
all  the  sins  of  mankind,  to  lie  upon  his 
shoulders,  no  wonder  if  he  groaned  under 
it:  God's  displeasure  flaming  out  against 
sin,  no  wonder  it  did  terrify  him:  such  a 
Father  (whom  he  so  dearly  loved)  frown¬ 
ing  upon,  and  hiding  his  face  from  him,  it 
might  well  trouble  him:  such  a  pity,  such 
a  love,  contemplating  man’s  sinfulness, 


feeling  his  misery,  it  is  not  strange  that  it 
should  affect  him.  But  I  must  pass  over 
this  most  large  and  fruitful  subject  of  me¬ 
ditation.  When  the  world  was  in  the  most 
general  peace  and  deepest  calm,  and  con¬ 
sequently  men’s  attention  more  ready,  and 
their  minds  more  capable  of  instruction; 
when  the  greatest  (or  the  most  consider¬ 
able)  part  of  the  world  was  united  under 
one  empire,  and  so  more  fit  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  spiritual  commonwealth  (to 
communicate  in  offices  of  piety,  to  impart 
and  receive  instruction ;)  when  mankind 
generally  was  better  civilized,  inquisitive 
after  knowledge,  aud  receptive  of  truth; 
when  the  sceptre  of  legislation  and  su¬ 
preme  authority  was  just  departed  from 
Judah ;  while  the  Jewish  temple  yet  stood, 
but  not  long  before  its  destruction ;  when 
the  seventy  hebdomades  (of  years)  were 
near  expiring  (the  time  when  the  Messias 
should  be  cut  off;11)  in  short,  when  all 
things  were  duly  prepared  and  suited  for 
the  great  effects  designed  by  God  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  our  Saviour’s  passion  and  other 
performances,  then  did  lie  suffer  and  do 
what  God  had  in  his  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  predetermined,  presignified,  and  pre¬ 
dicted. 

I  might  add,  the  time  was  fit  to  be  set 
down,  as  a  character  apt  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  history;  for  direction  to  a 
fair  inquiry  and  trial  concerning  it ;  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  confusion  and  uncertainty  about 
it.  As  for  the  person  whom ;  if  we  consider 
him  as  a  Roman  stranger,  as  a  governor 
and  judge,  according  to  his  personal  qua¬ 
lities,  or  according  to  his  deportment  in 
this  affair,  something  in  all  these  respects 
may  offer  itself  observable.  He  was  an 
alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel:  so 
Jews  and  Gentiles  conspired  in  violence 
and  injury  against  their  common  Saviour; 
that  so  (in  type  and  mystery)  every  mouth 
might  he  stopped ,  and  all  the  world  might 
become  guilty  before  God.y  Neither  was 
it  for  nothing  decreed  by  God,  that  the 
Jews  should  deliver  our  Saviour  up  to  the 
Gentiles  ( toI. ;  to  mock ,  and  scourge , 

and  crucify  him ."  The  Jews,  out  of  envy 
and  malice,  delivered  up,  accused,  prose¬ 
cuted,  instigated,  and  importuned  against 
him  ;  the  Gentiles,  out  of  ignorance,  pro¬ 
faneness,  and  unjust  partiality,  condemned 
and  executed  him :  w  hereby  the  ingrati¬ 
tude,  iniquity,  and  impiety  of  all  mankind, 
in  some  sort  did  appear,  and  was  aptly  re¬ 
presented  ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  his 
infinite  goodness  is  demonstrated,  who  for 

u  Dan.  ix.  2 G.  *  Rom  iii.  19. 

%Y  Matt.  xx.  19 ;  xxvii.  18. 
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6o  impious,  unjust,  flagitious  a  generation, 
for  such  malicious  enemies  and  cruel  per¬ 
secutors,  did  willingly  suffer:  he  suffered 
for  them  by  whom  he  suffered.  *  I  might 
add,  that  a  stranger  was  more  likely  to  be 
a  fair  and  indifferent  judge,  and  to  do  what 
was  designed  and  fit  to  be  done  in  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  trial.  Consider  Pilate  as  a  governor 
and  judge,  for  so  he  was;  Ctesar’s  procu¬ 
rator,  and  president  of  Judtea 
and  and  therein  we  may  discern 

the  wisdom  and  special  providence  of  God 
punishing  our  Saviour  for  us  by  his  own 
officer  in  a  course  of  justice  ;y  the  loyal 
obedience  of  our  Saviour  submitting  both 
to  God  and  man  (though  in  a  case  of  plain 
outrage  and  highest  injustice  against  him¬ 
self;)  the  heinousness  of  that  wicked  pro¬ 
ceeding,  wherein  that  sacred  power  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  God,  and  the  venerable 
name  of  justice,  were  so  abused.  So  that 
if  ever,  then  one  might  have  said  with  the 
Wise  Man,  I  suw  the  place  of  judgment, 
that  wickedness  was  there;  and  the  place 
of  righteousness ,  that  iniquity  was  there.1 
As  for  this  Pilate’s  personal  qualities,  he 
is  reported  by  the  historians  near  those 
times,  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  harsh  and 
rough  temper ;  wilful  and  haughty  in  spi¬ 
rit  ;a  rapacious,  violent,  and  cruel  in  his 
proceedings ;  and  was  therefore  a  proper 
instrument  of  providence  for  the  execution 
of  such  a  business,  so  holy  and  gracious  in 
God’s  purpose,  so  villainous  and  barbarous 
according  to  man’s  intention :  such  an  one 
deserved  to  bear  the  guilt  of  a  fact  so  base 
and  execrable,  was  worthy  to  be  employed, 
might  be  ready  to  undertake  therein:  it 
had  not  been  so  plausible  in  itself,  that 
such  an  act  should,  nor  so  credible  that  it 
could,  proceed  from  any  person  of  good 
disposition  or  right  intention.  But  of  him 
it  could  not  be  improbable,  who,  by  his 
former  violences  b  (such  as  upon  their  com¬ 
plaints  did  soon  after  remove  him  from 
his  charge),  had  so  incensed  the  Jews,  that 
he  should  not  stick  to  gratify  them  in  a 
matter  that  they  so  earnestly  concerned 
themselves  in,  and  which  in  semblance0 
(setting  apart  considerations  of  justice  and 
honesty,  so  little  material  in  such  a  person’s 
regard)  so  little  touched  his  own  interest ; 
in  yielding  up  so  poor  and  inconsiderable 
(in  outward  show)  a  person,  however  in 
his  own  conscience  most  innocent,  as  a 
boon  or  sacrifice  to  their  importunate  rage. 
Such  he  was ;  and  yet  it  is  observable,  that 
he  behaved  himself,  in  comparison  of  the 

*  Rom.  v.  G,  ctcxpuv —  Ver.  8,  uueifiTe»>.uiv.  —  1 
iii.  18,  otlixeuv.— Rom.  v.  10;  Col.  i.  *21.  7  Matt, 

xxvii.  2,  & c.  ■  Rectos.  iii.  1G.  •  Philo,  Josephus, 
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furious  Jews,  with  some  moderation  and 
ingenuity.  He  was  so  fair  in  examination 
of  the  case,  as,  notwithstanding  their  eager 
and  clamorous  prosecution,  to  discern  the 
right,  and  declare  our  Saviour  guiltless  ;d 
he  was  so  far  constant  and  true  to  his  con¬ 
science,  as  to  expostulate  with  the  Jews, 
and  once,  twice,  a  third  time,  to  challenge 
them,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done?e  As 
often  did  he  discover  his  inclination  and 
readiness  (yea,  his  will  and  intention)  to 
free  the  innocent  person;  yet  had  he  not 
the  heart  or  the  honesty  thoroughly  to  re¬ 
sist  their  importunity ;  they  were  more  ob¬ 
stinate  in  their  wicked,  than  he  resolute 
in  his  good  purpose:  so  out  of  fear  to  of¬ 
fend  them,  and  favour  to  oblige  them  (those 
usual  corrupters  of  right  judgment),  he 
yielded  to  them  ;  suffering  himself  basely 
to  be  overborne  by  their  wicked  solicita¬ 
tions,  sacrificing  acknowledged  innocence 
to  his  own  private  interest  and  their  im¬ 
placable  malice.  Thus  did  this  heathen 
judge  behave  himself,  serving  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  not  only  in  the  public  and  formal 
condemnation  of  our  Saviour  to  the  pu¬ 
nishment  due  to  us,  but  in  the  solemn  and 
serious  absolution  of  him  from  all  blame  in 
himself ;  in  outward  show,  he  condemned 
our  Saviour:  in  truth,  he  condemned  him¬ 
self  (his  corrupt  judge)  and  the  Jews  (his 
malicious  accusers:)  though  he  took  away 
his  life,  yet  he  cleared  his  reputation,  and 
afforded  a  testimony  most  valid  and  con¬ 
vincing  of  his  innocence ;  such  as  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  confute  all  the  Jewish  calumnies 
and  aspersions,  and  to  confirm  our  faith. 

Furthermore;  the  name  of  Pontius  Pi¬ 
late  intimates  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s 
passion,  he  being  well  known  to  have  been 
governor  of  Judaea,  and  to  have  his  tribu¬ 
nal  of  justice  at  the  mother  city  thereof, 
Jerusalem;  at  Jerusalem,  that  bloody  city, 
as  the  prophet  calls  it,  whose  character  it 
was  to  be  the  killer  of  the  prophets ,  and 
stoner  of  them  that  were  sent  unto  her ;  out 
of  which  it  was  (in  a  manner)  impossible 
that  a  prophet  should  perish ; f  yet  the  place 
of  all  the  world  most  favoured  and  graced 
by  God  by  special  benefits  and  privileges ; 
his  own  proper  seat  (the  city  oj  God ,  the 
city  of  the  great  King,  so  it  is  styled)  which 
he  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(out  of  all  the  people  upon  earth)  to  put 
his  name  (to  place  his  especial  presence) 
there;  the  holy,  the  beloved  city :  there,  at 
his  own  doors,  as  it  were,  before  his  own 
sacred  palace,  where  most  especial  respect 
and  veneration  were  due  to  him,  was  the 

d  John  xlx.  6.  •  Luke  xxiii.  14,  Ac.  ;  Acts  iii.  13. 
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King  of  heaven  adjudged  and  executed  ; s 
by  procurement  of  his  own  servants,  pe¬ 
culiarly  related  to  him,  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  of  his  chosen  people,  persons 
wholly  devoted  to  his  service,  and  highly 
dignified  by  him  (whose  office  and  especial 
duty  it  was  to  maintain  truth  and  encou¬ 
rage  righteousness,  to  procure  honour  to 
God  and  obedience  to  his  commandments:) 
which  as  it  greatly  advances  the  goodness 
of  him  who  willingly  suffered  there,  and 
by  such,  so  it  much  aggravates  man’s  in¬ 
gratitude  and  iniquity. 

It  follows,  crucified;  whereby  is  expressed 
the  manner  and  kind  of  our  Saviour’s  pas¬ 
sion  ;  which  was  by  being  affixed  to  a  cross 
(that  is,  to  a  kind  of  gibbet  or  patibulum ), 
mainly  consisting  of  two  beams  (or  pieces 
of  wood ;)  one  erect,  to  which  the  length 
of  his  body  was  applied  and  fastened  by 
nails ;  the  other  transverse,  to  which  (his 
arms  being  stretched  out)  his  hands  were 
nailed:  which  kind  of  suffering  we  may 
briefly  consider  as  most  bitter  and  pain¬ 
ful  ;  as  most  ignominious  and  shameful ;  as 
agreeable  and  advantageous  to  the  designs 
of  our  Saviour’s  suffering ;  as  significant 
and  emblematical ;  as  completory  of  divine 
predictions  and  presignifications ;  in  fine, 
as  instructive,  admonitory  of  duty,  and  ex¬ 
citative  of  devotion,  to  us. 

1.  We  may  easily  imagine  what  acerbity 
of  pain  must  he  endured  in  his  limbs  being 
stretched  forth,  racked, and  tentered  ;  and, 
continuing  in  that  posture,  in  the  piercing 
his  hands  and  his  feet  (parts  most  exqui¬ 
sitely  tender  and  sensible)  with  sharp,  hard 
iron  nails;  so  that  (as  it  is  said  of  Joseph) 
the  iron  entered  into  his  soul,  or  his  soul 
entered  into  iron,  in  abiding  exposed  to 
the  injuries  of  sun  scorching,  wind  beating 
upon,  weather  searching  his  grievous  sores 
and  wounds  :h  such  a  pain  it  was;  and  that 
no  stupifying,  no  transient  pain,  but  very 
acute,  and  withal  lingering:  we  see,  in  the 
story,  he  and  those  that  suffered  with  him 
had  both  presence  of  mind  and  time  to 
discourse;  three  long  hours  and  more  he 
continued  under  such  torment,  sustaining 
every  minute  beyond  the  pangs  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  death.  So  that  well  may  that  in  the 
Lamentations  be  applied  to  his  suffering 
state:  Behold ,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sor¬ 
row  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto 
me,  whereicith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in 
the  day  of  his  fierce  anger.*  Such  a  kind 
of  suffering  did  our  Saviour  choose  to  un¬ 
dergo,  declaring  the  excess  of  his  love  (in 

K  Psal.  xlviii.  2;  lxxxvii.  3;  Deut.  xii.  5;  Neh.  i.9; 
1  Kings  xi.  30  ;  Ezra  vi.  12  ;  Matt.  iv.  5,  27,  53,  Sec. ; 
Rev.  xx.  9.  h  Psal.  cv.  18;  lieb.  et  8e»Huag. 
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being  ready  to  endure  the  saddest  afflictions 
and  smarts  for  us ;)  signifying  the  heiuous- 
ness  of  our  sins  (deserving  so  extreme  pu¬ 
nishment;)  exemplifying  the  hardest  duties 
of  obedience  and  patience  to  us. 

2.  And  as  most  sharp  and  afflictive  in 
pain,  so  most  vile  and  shameful  was  this 
kind  of  suffering.  It  was  servile  supplicium 
(quod  etiam  homine  libero,  quamvis  nocente 
videatur  indignum),>  a  punishment  never 
by  the  Romans  (under  whom  our  Saviour 
suffered)  legally  inflicted  upon  freemen, 
but  only  upon  slaves  (such  as  were  scarce 
regarded  as  men,  or  in  life,  having  for¬ 
feited,  as  it  were,  made  away,  or  quite  lost 
themselves;)  and  among  the  Jews,  that 
punishment  which  approached  nearest,  and 
in  part  agreed  therewith  (for  they  had  no 
such  cruel  or  inhuman  kind  of  punishment 
appointed  by  their  law),  hanging  up  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  had  been  executed, 
was  accounted  most  infamous  and  abomi¬ 
nable:  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
upon  a  tree ,  upon  a  patibulum,  says  the 
Law : k  cursed;  that  is,  addicted  to  re¬ 
proach  and  malediction:  cursed  of  God 
(the  Hebrew  hath  it ;)  that  is,  doth  seem 
to  be  deserted  and  rejected  and  afflicted  of 
God.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  to 
be  raised  on  high,  and  for  a  good  conti¬ 
nuance  of  time  offered  to  the  view  of  all 
that  pass  bv,  doth  beget  ill  suspicion,  and 
provoke  censure ;  invites  obloquy,  scorn, 
and  contempt;  draws  forth  language  of 
derision,  despite,  and  detestation  (espe¬ 
cially  from  the  rude  and  hard-hearted  mul¬ 
titude,  who  think  and  speak  according  to 
event  and  appearance  ;  who  sequitur  for- 
tunam  semper,  et  odit  damnatos:  so  we  see 
that  the  people  did  mock,  and  jeer,  and 
revile  (it'i/xoxrygi&v,  m«r i$X.x<r$r,tuov)>)j 
drawing  up  their  noses,  shooting  out  their 
lips,  and  snaking  their  heads,  and  letting 
loose  their  tongues  against  him,  in  this 
condition  ; 1  (the  same  men  perhaps  who 
had  formerly  admired  his  glorious  works, 
and  had  been  affected  with  his  excellent  dis¬ 
courses  ;  who  had  followed,  and  favoured, 
and  blessed,  and  glorified  him.)  They  look 
and  stare  upon  me,  is  a  part  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  suffering"1  (answering  to  that  in 
St.  Luke,  ucrriKu  o  Knit :  ;  the  people 

stood  gazing  upon  him;)  and  har^'Oeiai, 
to  be  made  a  gazing-stock  (or  object  of  re¬ 
proach),  we  see,  is  reckoned  by  the  apostle 
as  an  aggravation  of  affliction."  Hence  be¬ 
came  it  such  a  scandal,  &c. 

Thus  did  our  Saviour  endure  the  cross, 

J  Lactant.  iv.  p.  43G  ‘  Deut.  xxL  23 ;  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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despising  the  shame;0  (despising;  that  is, 
not  simply  esteeming  it  as  no  evil,  but  not 
esteeming  it  so  great  an  evil,  as  for  the 
avoiding  it  to  neglect  the  accomplishment 
of  his  great  and  glorious  designs.)  There 
is  in  man’s  nature  an  aversation  or  abhor- 
rency  of  disgrace,  perhaps  more  strong 
than  that  of  pain :  mockings  and  scourgings 
we  find  joined  together-/  nor  doth  pain 
more  grievously  affect  the  animal  sense, 
than  being  insulted  over  and  despised  goes 
against  the  grain  of  men’s  fancy  and  na¬ 
tural  constitution  of  soul ;  and  generally 
men  will  more  contentedly  endure  one  than 
the  other.  We  need  not  therefore  doubt, 
but  our  Saviour  was  sensible  of  this  na¬ 
tural  evil,  and  that  such  indignity  did  add 
some  degree  of  bitterness  and  loathsome¬ 
ness  to  his  cup  of  affliction ;  yet,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  glory  that  would  accrue 
to  God,  the  benefit  to  us,  the  reward  to 
himself,  he  willingly  underw  ent  it .  7/e 
became  a  curse  for  us  (was  exposed  to  all 
malediction  and  reviling  from  sinful  men;) 
despised ,  and  rejected ,  and  disesteemed  of 
men?  in  the  prophet’s  language ;  did  also 
seem  deserted  and  rejected  by  God  himself 
(himself  in  a  manner  concurring  in  such 
an  opinion,  as  by  his  woful  outcry,  Lama 
sabachthani ,  doth  appear).  \We  did  esteem 
him  stricken ,  smitten  of  God ,  and  afflicted.1^ 
So  did  he  become  a  curse  for  us,  that  we 
might  be  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the 
Law  (that  is,  from  that  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  our  transgression  of  the  Law, 
with  the  disgrace  before  men,  and  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  God  attending  it ;)  he  was  con¬ 
tented  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  slave  (as  a 
wretched  miscreant),  making  himself  of  no 
reputation  ,s  that  we  might  be  free,  not  only 
from  the  pain,  but  from  the  ignominy  we 
deserved,  and  with  our  lives  recover  both 
our  honour  and  liberty,  which  we  had  for¬ 
feited  and  lost. 

3.  Further ;  this  kind  of  suffering  had 
some  advantages,  and  did  conduce  toward 
our  Saviour’s  design  in  being  notorious, 
and  in  continuing  a  competent  time.  It  he 
had  been  privately  made  away,  or  suddenly 
despatched,  no  such  great  notice  had  been 
taken  of  it,  nor  could  the  matter  of  fact 
itself  have  been  so  fully  proved  (for  the 
confirmation  of  faith  and  conviction  of 
infidelity),  nor  had  that  excellent  deport¬ 
ment  of  his  under  such  affliction  (his  most 
divine  patience,  meekness,  and  charity)  so 
illustriously  shone  forth.  God’s  providence, 
therefore,  did  order  it  so  (to  prevent  all 

»  Heb.  xit.  2.  v  Heb.  xi.  36. 
s  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  llcb.  xii.  3,  Ait 
'  Matt,  xxvii.  16 ;  Isa.  Uii.  3  *  tbil.  ii.  7. 
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exceptions  and  excuses  of  unbelief),  that 
as  the  course  of  his  life,  so  the  manner  of 
his  death  should  be  most  open  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  :  These  things  (as  St.  Paul  told  king 
Agrippa)  were  not  done  in  a  corner ,‘  (nor 
presently  hushed  up ;  but  were  done  lei¬ 
surely,  in  the  face  of  the  world :)  I  spoke 
freely  (saith  our  Saviour)  to  the  world ;  I 
always  taught  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
temple ,  where  the  Jews  from  all  places  re¬ 
sort;  and  in  secret  have  I  done  nothing.'1 
His  proceedings  were  not  close  or  clancu- 
lary,  but  frank  and  open ;  and  as  he  lived, 
so  "he  died,  publicly  and  visibly,  the  world 
being  witness  of  his  death,  and  so  prepared 
to  believe  his  resurrection,  and  to  embrace 
his  doctrine ;  according  to  what  himself 
foretold:  /,  being  lifted  up  from  the  earth , 
shall  draw  all  men  unto  me  ;v  (all  men  to 
take  notice,  by  the  remarkableness  of  it ; 
some  to 'believe  upon  me,  by  the  wondrous 
consequences  of  it :)  and,  As  Moses  did 
exalt  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness ,  so  must 
the  Son  of  man  be  exalted ;w  (that  as,  by 
beholding  the  serpent  elevated  upon  a  pole, 
men  were  cured  of  those  mortiferous  stings 
they  had  received;  so,  by  believing  on  him 
crucified,  men  should  be  saved  from  those 
destructive  and  deadly  sins  they  had  com¬ 
mitted.) 

4.  This  kind  of  suffering  also  seems  in 
many  respects  significant,  and  full  of  in¬ 
structive  emblems.  His  posture  represent¬ 
ed  that  large  and  comprehensive  charity 
which  he  bare  in  his  heart  toward  us, 
stretching  forth  his  arms  of  kindness,  pity, 
and  mercy;  with  them,  as  it  were,  to 
embrace  the  whole  world,  and  receive  all 
mankind  under  the  wings  of  his  gracious 
protection:*  it  showed  him  earnestly,  as 
it  were,  wooing  and  entreating  us  to  re¬ 
turn  to  God,  and  embrace  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  he  had  purchased  and  did  offer:  I  have 
spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a  re¬ 
bellious  people : x  God  did  so  ot  old  by  his 
prophets  mediately  and  figuratively ;  he  did 
so  in  our  Saviour  immediately  and  proper¬ 
ly  by  himself.  The  cross  was,  as  it  were, 
a  pulpit,  from  which  our  Saviour  did  ex¬ 
hort  to  repentance,  and  preach  divine  grace, 
and  offer  remission  of  sins  unto  us,  with 
action  most  affecting  and  pathetical. 

His  being  lifted  up  may  signify  and  mind 
us,  that  submission  to  God’s  will,  suffering 
for  truth  and  righteousness  (humility  and 
patience),  are  conjoined  with  and  do  pro- 

1  *  Vide  Lactant.  iv.  p.  437.  -  Extendlt  in  passione 
manus  suas,  orbemque  dimensus  ost,  ut  jam  tunc 
ostonderet  ab  ortu  soils  usque  ad  oceasum,  magnum 
populum  ex  omnibus  linguis  et  tribubus  congregatum, 
sub  alas  suas  esse  venturum. 

<  Acts  xxvi.  26.  “  John  xviii.  20.  '  John  xii.  32. 
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cure  exaltation;  that  the  lower  we  are  in 
humility,  the  higher  we  rise  in  favour,  and 
the  nearer  approach  to  heaven :  Whoso 
humbleth  himself  (saith  our  Saviour)  shall 
he  exalted;  and,  Be  you  humbled  before  the 
Lord  (under  the  mighty  hand  of  God),  and 
he  shall  exalt  you ,  say  with  one  voice  St. 
James  and  St.  Peter.  And  because  -our 
Saviour  was  obedient  unto  death ,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  therefore  did  God 
vx^cvv,  superexalt  him  above  all  dignity  and 
power  in  heaven  and  earth*  as  St.  Paul 
teaches  us.  The  cross  was  a  throne,  where 
humility  sat  in  high  majesty,  whence  pa¬ 
tience  sat  encircled  with  rays  of  glory. 
The  same  consideration  may  also  mind  us 
how  and  whence  our  salvation  comes ;  that 
our  help  comes  from  above,  and  by  looking 
upward;  that  as  in  beholding  our  Saviour 
upon  the  cross  we  must  lift  up  our  eyes, 
so  in  believing  on  him  we  must  raise  up 
our  hearts  to  heaven.  In  that  sublimity 
also  did  our  Saviour  show  himself  standing 
erect,  not  only  as  a  constant  sufferer,  but 
as  a  glorious  conqueror ;  having,  as  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers  (all  the  principal  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  hell,  sin,  and  death),  he 

made  a  solemn  show ,  triumphing  over  them 
upon  his  cross.1  No  conqueror  loftily  seated 
in  his  triumphant  chariot  did  ever  yield  so 
illustrious  a  spectacle ;  no  tree  was  ever 
clothed  and  adorned  with  so  glorious  tro¬ 
phies.  To  the  outward  eye  and  carnal 
sense,  our  Saviour  was  exposed  to  shame 
and  scorn ;  but  to  spiritual  discerning,  all 
his  and  our  enemies  hung  there,  objects  of 
contempt,  undone,  and  overthrown.  The 
devil,  o  (that  strong  and  sturdy  one), 

hung  there,  bound  and  fettered,  spoiled 
and  disarmed,  quite  baffled  and  confound¬ 
ed  :  *  death  itself  there  hung  gasping,  with 
its  sting  plucked  out,  and  all  its  terrors 
quelled. b  The  world  with  its  vain  pomps, 
its  counterfeit  beauties,  its  bewitching  plea¬ 
sures,  its  fondly  admired  excellencies,  did 
there  hang,  all  defaced  and  disparaged ; 
the  world  is  thereby  crucified  to  us ,  and  we 
unto  the  world  ;c  so  that  we  cannot  glory 
or  truly  rejoice  in  any  worldly  thing :  (for 
to  be  splendid  in  external  state  can  never 
henceforth  be  worthily  deemed  admirable ; 
to  be  mean  and  low  can  never  speak  a  man 
miserable,  since  the  Lord  of  glory  and 
fountain  of  happiness  did  himself  conde¬ 
scend  to  so  low  a  condition,  and  became 
so  deep  a  sufferer  :  nor  can  pleasure  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  men  happy,  nor  sorrow  justly 

7  Luke  xviil.  14 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  12;  James  iv.  10; 

1  Pet.  v.  5;  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  1  Col.  ii.  15;  Heb.  ii.  14. 
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discourage  us,  since  the  Son  of  God  by 
such  a  step  of  extreme  grief  hath  ascended 
into  his  throne  of  glory.)  Our  sins  (those 
sins  which  our  Saviour  did  in  his  body  «*«- 
<?££ uv  ir'd  IvXov,  carry  up  upon  the  gibbet) 
hung  there,  exposed  as  trophies  of  his  vic¬ 
tories,  objects  of  our  hatred  and  horror, 
by  him  condemned  in  the  flesh : d  those 
manifold  enmities  (between  God  and  us, 
between  man  and  himself,  between  one 
man  and  another)  did  all  there  hang  to¬ 
gether,  abolished  in  his  flesh,  and  slain 
upon  his  cross ;  by  the  blood  of  which  he 
made  peace ,  and  reconciled  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  ;c  together  with  all  those 
yokes  of  bondage,  those  ensigns  and  in¬ 
struments  of  vexation  to  us ;  those  laws 
that  burdened  men  so  much,  which  set 
them  at  such  distance  and  variance,  that 
subjected  them  to  guilt  and  condemnation 
unavoidable;  that  hand -writing  of  ordi¬ 
nances,  inducing  our  obligation  to  so  grie¬ 
vous  forfeitures  and  penalties,  was  there 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  our  bonds  thereby  can¬ 
celled,  our  debts  expunged.* 

Our  Saviour’s  crucifixion  furthermore 
did  signify  how  our  flesh  should  Be  dealt 
with,  how  we  should  mortify  the  lusts  and 
affections  thereof.  We  must  not  only  imi¬ 
tate  and  follow  our  Saviour  in  his  life,  but 
in  some  sort  endeavour  to  resemble  him  in 

his  death,  <ru/x/xo(>tpou(r(!ui  rw  Suvxtw  aurou,  as 

St.  Paul  speaks,  conformable  to  his  death; 
become  ru,u<puTi>i,  planted  together  with  him 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death: 

Xoirra,  be  crucified  together  ivith  Christ; 
having  our  old  man  crucified  together  with 
him ,  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed, , 
so  that  we  no  further  serve  sin  ;  mortifying 
our  earthly  members ,  and  putting  to  death 
the  deeds  of  the  body :  For  they  that  are 
Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its 
passions  and  lusts. f  His  death  may  fitly 
represent  our  death  to  sin ;  his  cross,  the 
thwarting  our  vicious  desires  and  inclina¬ 
tions  ;  his  grievous  pain  the  bitterness  of 
our  repentance  (wherein  our  soul  should 
be  pierced  with  sharp  compunction,  as  his 
sacred  flesh  was  torn  with  nails;)  his  dis¬ 
grace,  our  shame  and  confusion,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  offences.  In  his  person,  further, 
we  may  contemplate  the  state  of  virtue  and 
goodness  in  this  world,  exposed  to  envy 
and  hatred,  to  censure  and  obloquy,  to 
contempt  and  scorn,  to  all  kind  of  afflic¬ 
tion  and  hardship.  Every  good  man  must 
hang  upon  some  cross  or  other ;  ‘is  tout. 

*  Col.  ii.  14,  — Mos  est  quibusdam  in  locis 

clavis  transflgendi  edicta  antiquata. —  Grot.  it). 

d  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ;  Rom.  viii.  3.  0  Col.  i.  20;  Eph. 
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xii/ttia,  it  is  our  lot  and  portion  assigned 
us  by  divine  decree ;  *  to  a  conformity  with 
this  image  and  pattern  of  the  Son  of  God 
we  are  predestinated;6  Ss? We  must 
(it  is  both  of  necessity  and  duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  us)  by  many  tribulations  enter  into 
God’s  kingdom; h  All  that  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  (certainly  in  one  way  or 
other)  suffer  persecution  *  (and  partake  of 
the  cross.)  Many  such  analogies  and  re¬ 
semblances,  not  unprofitable,  might  a  de¬ 
vout  meditation  (in  imitation  of  the  sacred 
writers)  draw  out,  for  exciting  good  affec¬ 
tions  and  quickening  to  duty.  But  further, 

5.  We  may  also  (for  the  fuller  confirma¬ 
tion  of  our  faith,  and  begetting  in  us  a  due 
adoration  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  pro¬ 
vidence)  observe  the  correspondency  of  this 
our  Saviour’s  manner  of  suffering  to  the 
ancient  prophecies  foretelling,  and  the  ty¬ 
pical  representations  foreshowing  it.  That 
most  full  and  clear  and  famous  prophecy 
concerning  our  Saviour’s  passion  (Isa.  liii.) 
doth  express  him  suffering  as  a  malefac¬ 
tor,  or  with  malefactors.  He  was  to  be 
reckoned  among  transgressors,  suffering 
in  a  manner  very  painful  and  very  despi¬ 
cable  (He  was  to  be  wounded  for  our  trans¬ 
gressions ,  and  to  be  bruised  for  our  iniqui¬ 
ties;  he  was  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of 
men ,  as  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief  ;>)  which  circumstances  could 
not  so  punctually  agree  to  any  other  kind 
of  suffering  (or  punishment)  in  use  as  to 
this.  In  the  ‘22d  Psalm,  the  royal  Prophet 
describes  an  afflicted  and  forlorn  condition 
(such  as  by  no  passages  of  his  history,  in 
the  full  extent  and  according  to  the  lite¬ 
ral  signification  of  his  words,  doth  appear 
suitable  to  his  own  person,  and  therefore 
more  properly  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Mes- 
sias,  whom  he  did  represent ;  and  in  that 
(A  scription,  among  other  passages  suiting 
to  our  Saviour,  these  words  occur :  Thou 
hast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death :  for 
dugs  have  compassed  me;  the  assembly  of 
the  wicked  have  inclosed  me;  they  pierced 
(or  digged,  "V?«»)  my  hands  and  my  feet  A 
(which  words  do  most  patly  and  livelily 
set  out  our  Saviour’s  being  nailed  to  the 
cross.)  And  in  the  Prophet  Zechariah,  God 
foretells,  speaking  in  his  own  name,  They 
(that  is,  the  Jews,  sensible  of  what  they 
had  done,  and  penitently  affected),  they 
shall  look  upon  me, whom  they  have  pierced:' 
which  place  needs  no  violence  to  extort 

•  Et  quanquam  passio  ipsa  per  se  aeerba  et  aniara, 
specimen  nobis  fnturorum  tormcntorum  dabat,  quam 
morantibus  in  hoc  seculo  virtus  ipsa  proponit,  — 
Luct.  iv.  p.  434. 

*  1  Thess.  iii.  3  ;  Itoni.  viii.  29.  *»  Acts  xiv.  22. 

1  2  Tim.  iii  12.  J  Isa.  liii.  12,  5,  3. 
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the  right  meaning  from  it ;  no  comment 
to  explain  or  adapt  it  to  the  crucifixion  of 
God,  our  Saviour,  to  which  it  is  so  lite¬ 
rally  congruous.  The  same  was  also  fitly 
prefigured  by  apposite  types:  Isaac,  the 
immediate  son  and  heir  of  the  promise  (in 
whom  the  faithful  seed  was  called,  or  con¬ 
veyed  down  by  him),  and  so  a  most  apt 
type  of  our  Saviour,  he  being  devoted  and 
offered  to  God  in  sacrifice,  did  himself 
bear  the  wood,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
offered:™  so  did  our  Saviour  (the  pro¬ 
mised  seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be 
blessed)  himself  bear  the  cross,  by  which 
he  was  to  suffer,  and  to  be  offered  up  a 
sacrifice  to  God.n  Those  which  were  bitten 
(dangerously)  by  fiery  serpents,  were  by 
looking  up  upon  a  brazen  serpent  set  upon 
a  pole,  preserved  in  life;0  which  (in  our 
Saviour’s  most  authentical  interpretation) 
did  represent  the  salvation  which  should 
proceed  from  our  beholding  and  believing 
on  him  lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  to  us  who 
had  been  stung  and  mortally  struck  with 
that  old  serpent’s  poisonous  temptations. 
The  paschal  lamb  (that  most  proper  em¬ 
blem  of  Christ  our  passover,  that  most 
meek  and  innocent,  most  unblemished  and 
spotless  Lamb,  slain  for  the  sins  of  the 
world),  it  was  to  be  killed  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel;1”  its 
blood  was  to  be  dashed  on  the  side-posts 
and  cross-beams  of  every  door ;  its  body 
was  not  to  be  eat  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all 
with  water,  but  roasted  whole,  and  dressed 
upon  a  spit;  nor  were  any  of  its  bones 
to  be  broken;  which  circumstances  (with 
such  caution  and  care  prescribed),  how 
they  suit  and  fitly  adumbrate  the  manner 
of  our  Saviour’s  passion,  I  need  not  fur¬ 
ther  than  by  the  bare  mention  of  them  to 
declare. 

Lastly,  The  consideration  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  thus  suffering  is  apt  to  teach  and 
affect  us;  to  admonish  us  of  our  duty,  and 
to  excite  devotion  in  us:  no  contempla¬ 
tion  is  more  fruitful  or  efficacious  toward 
the  sanctification  of  our  hearts  and  of  our 
lives:  the  gospel  itself  is,  in  St.  Paul’s 
language,  «  xiryos  mu  rmcuoni  (the  word  of 
the  cross;)  and  he  calls  both  this  and  that 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation .q 

1.  What  good  affection,  therefore,  may 
not  the  meditation  thereupon  raise,  what 
virtue  not  produce  in  us! 

2.  How  can  it  otherwise  than  inflame 
our  hearts  with  love,  to  think  what  acer¬ 
bity  of  pain,  what  indignity  of  shame,  our 

■°  Gen.  xxii. ;  Horn.  ix.  8;  James  ii.  21  ;  Ueb.  xi.  17. 

"  Vide  Tertull.  adv.  Jud.  c.  x. 

°  Numb.  xxi.  ;  John  xiii.  14.  P  Kxod.  xii.  5,  6; 
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Saviour  there  willingly  undertook  and  en¬ 
dured  for  us!  No  imagination  can  devise 
a  greater  expression  of  charity ;  and  if  love 
be  productive  of  love,  what  effect  should 
the  consideration  of  such  a  love  have! 
Nor  can  we  find  a  surer  ground  of  trust, 
and  a  greater  encouragement  to  hope  in 
God,  than  this:  he  that  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  such  pains  and  indignities  for  us, 
how  can  we  distrust  his  bounty,  or  despair 
of  his  mercy  in  any  case?  What  higher  fa¬ 
vour  could  he  do,  how  show  greater  con¬ 
descension,  how  more  surely  testify  his 
willingness,  his  delight  to  do  us  good? 
how  consequently  lay  stronger  grounds  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  us,  than  by  his  own 
free  undertaking  and  undergoing  all  this 
for  us? 

3.  What  detestation  of  our  sins  must  it 
also  raise  in  us,  that  brought  such  torture, 
such  reproach  upon  him !  Judas  the  wretch 
who  betrayed  him,  the  Jewish  priests  who 
accused  and  prosecuted  him,  Pilate  the 
judge  who  condemned  him,  the  wicked 
people  that  abused  and  insulted  over  him, 
the  cruel  hands  that  smote  him,  the  pitiless 
hearts  that  mocked  him,  the  blasphemous 
tongues  that  railed  upon  him,  those  who 
were  instruments  of  his  affliction,  how  do 
we  detest  them  and  curse  their  memories! 
But  our  sins,  which  were  the  first  and 
main  causes  of  that  woful  tragedy,  how 
much  more  reason  have  we  to  abhor  and 
abominate  them!  He  was  delivered  for  our 
offences ,r  (they  were  the  traitors  indeed 
which  by  Judas’s  hands  did  deliver  him;) 
it  was  they  that  cried  Crucifige  (Crucify 
him!  crucify  him!’)  with  a  clamour  more 
loud  and  more  effectual  than  did  the  Jews; 
(it  was  they  that  did  by  their  borrowed 
mouths  accuse  and  prosecute  him:)  He 
that  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us ,*  (was 
condemned  as  a  sinner  for  us :  it  was  we 
that  by  our  sins  did  adjudge  and  sentence 
him :)  Pilate  was  but  their  agent  and  spokes¬ 
man  in  it :  He  became  a  curse  fur  us, u  (all 
the  mockery,  derision,  and  contumely  he 
endured,  proceeded  from  us ;  the  silly  peo¬ 
ple  were  but  properties,  representing  and 
acting  our  parts:)  He  was  wounded  fur  our 
transgressions ,  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini¬ 
quities:  it  was  they  that  by  the  fierce  sol¬ 
diers  and  rude  rabble,  as  by  senseless 
engines,  did  smite  and  scourge  him;  by 
the  nails  and  thorns  did  pierce  his  flesh 
and  rend  his  sacred  body. 

4.  What  can  in  reason  be  more  effec¬ 
tual  to  breed  in  us  remorse  and  penitent 

r  Rom.  iv.  25.  1  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

•  Iriikexxiii.  21.  "  Cal.  iii.  13 


sorrow,  than  reflection  upon  such  horrible 
effects  proceeding  from  our  sins?  how  can 
we  but  vehemently  grieve,  when  we  re¬ 
member  ourselves  by  them  to  have  been 
the  betrayers,  the  slanderers,  the  scorners, 
the  murderers  of  God’s  dear  Son,  of  so 
innocent  and  lovely  a  person,  of  our  best 
friend,  and  most  loving  Saviour? 

5.  And  if  ingenuity  will  not  work  so 
much,  and  melt  us  into  contrition  hereby, 
yet  sure  this  thought  must  needs  produce 
fear  in  us:  Can  we  but  tremble  to  think 
of  the  fierceness  of  God’s  displeasure,  the 
severity  of  divine  judgment,  the  heinous 
guilt  of  our  sins,  all  so  plainly  discovered, 
so  livelily  set  out  in  this  dismal  spectacle  ?  If 
the  view  of  an  ordinary  execution  is  apt  to 
beget  some  apprehensions  of  terror,  dread 
of  the  law,  reverence  to  authority,  what 
dreadful  impressions  should  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  example  of  divine  justice  make  upon 
us! 

6.  How  can  it  also  but  deter  us  from  wil¬ 
ful  commission  of  sin,  to  consider  that  by 
it  we  do  uvarraugoHv,  recrucit’y  (in  a  man¬ 
ner  renew  all  that  pain  and  shame ;  bring 
up  again  upon  the  stage  all  that  direful 
tragedy),  crucify ,  I  say,  afresh  the  Son  of 
God ,  and  again  expose  him  to  open  shame ; 
that  by  it  we  trample  upon  the  Son  of  God, 
and  prize  the  blood  of  the  covenant  (that 
most  precious  blood,  so  freely,  yet  so  sadly 
shed  for  us)  as  a  common  (a  trivial  and 
worthless)  thing despising  all  his  so  kind 
and  so  painful  endeavours  for  our  salva¬ 
tion,  defeating  his  gracious  purpose,  ren¬ 
dering  all  his  so  bitter  and  loathsome 
sufferings,  as  to  their  principal  intent  (our 
good  and  benefit),  altogether,  yea  more 
than  vain  and  fruitless? 

7.  What,  further,  can  be  more  operative 
in  producing  disesteem  and  disregard  of 
this  world,  with  all  its  deceitful  vanities  and 
mischievous  pleasures ;  in  reconciling  us  to 
the  worst  condition  it  can  bring  us  into ; 
in  comforting  us  under  the  heaviest  pres¬ 
sures  of  affliction?  Who  can  admire  those 
splendid  trifles,  which  he  never  regarded 
in  his  life,  which  only  served  to  mock  him 
at  his  death?  Who  can  relish  those  de¬ 
lights,  which  he  never  living  vouchsafed 
to  taste  of,  and  dying  chose  to  feel  their 
contraries?  Who  will  dare  to  vilify  a  state 
of  sorrow  and  disgrace,  which  he  by  the 
voluntary  susccption  thereof  (in  such  ex¬ 
tremity,  hath  so  dignified  and  graced ;  by 
which  we  resemble,  become  conformable 
unto,  partake  with  him,  concur  with,  and, 
in  a  manner,  complete  his  design  i  W  ho  can 
much  prefer  being  admired,  applauded,  or 

*  IIeb.  vi.  r, ;  x,  29. 
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made  much  of  by  men,  before  derision,  re¬ 
proach,  or  persecution  from  them  (espe¬ 
cially  for  adherence  to  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  ?  w)  Who  can  be  very  ambitious  of 
honour  and  repute,  or  covetous  of  wealth, 
or  addicted  to  pleasure,  who  observes  him 
(the  Son  of  God,  the  heir  of  all  things,  the 
Lord  of  glory)  choosing  rather  to  ascend  a 
cross  than  a  throne;  inviting  the  clamours 
of  spite  and  scorn,  instead  of  acclamations 
of  praise;  embracing  the  reputation  of  a 
malefactor  and  a  slave,  before  the  dignity 
and  respect  of  a  prince ;  that  regards  him 
hanging  naked  and  forlorn  upon  a  gibbet, 
besmeared  with  his  own  blood,  groaning 
under  extremity  of  pain,  yielding,  as  the 
prophet  foretold  of  him,  his  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  his  cheeks  to  them,  that  plucked 
off  the  hair  (hiding  not  his  face  from  shame 
and  spitting?1)  Will  not  the  imagination 
of  such  a  sight  sully  the  lustre  of  all  earthly 
pomps  and  beauties,  damp  the  sense  of  all 
carnal  delights  and  satisfactions  ;  quash  all 
the  content  we  can  take  in  our  wild  and 
extravagant  merriments  ? 

8.  If  such  affliction  and  hardship  were 
to  him  a  school  of  obedience  (ipafov  af  Si 
‘i-rxti,  he  learnt  from  what  he  suffered,  obe¬ 
dience;)  a  means  of  perfection  (It  became 
God ,  saith  the  apostle,  to  perfect  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  our  salvation  by  suffering ; y)  a  pro¬ 
curement  of  divine  favour  (therefore  him¬ 
self  tells  us,  The  Father  lovetk  me,  because 
I  lay  down  my  life ; 2  and  the  manner  sure 
did  increase  that  love;)  a  step  to  glory 
(for,  it  is  said,  was  not  Christ  to  suffer  these 
things ,  and  (so)  to  enter  into  his  glory  ? 
Therefore  God  exalted  him ;  We  see  Jesus, 
for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour.*)  If  it  yielded  such  ad¬ 
vantages  to  him,  and  may  by  our  confor¬ 
mity  and  compliance  with  him  afford  the 
like  to  us,  what  reason  can  there  be,  that 
we  should  be  anywise  discomposed,  dis¬ 
couraged,  or  disconsolate  under  it?  Much 
more  sure  there  is,  that  we  should  (with 
St.  Paul)  boast,  rejoice,  exult ,  and  skip 
(  and  irxierai)  for  joy  in  our  tri¬ 

bulations  ;  He  that  doth  nut  carry  his  cross, 
and  go  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple:  and, 
He  that  doth  not  take  up  his  cross,  and  fol¬ 
low  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  ;b  saith  our  Sa¬ 
viour:  he  that  doth  not  take  it  up  readily, 
when  by  providence  it  is  presented ;  that 
doth  not  bear  it  contentedly,  when  it  is 
imposed,  cannot  be  our  Saviour’s  disciple 

"  Rev.  i.  9;  I  Pet.  iv.  13 ;  Rom.  viii.  17  :  Phil.  iii. 
10  ;  Col.  i.  2-1,  duTotiac-rry^ovi  r«  vmgr.fjMToi.  *  Isa. 
1.  6.  »  Ileb.  v.  8  ;  il.  10.  *  John  x.  17.  *  Luke 

xxlv.  2G  ;  Phil.  ii.  9  ;  Ilub.  ii.  9.  i>  Rom.  v.  3 ; 

Col.  i.  24  ;  Matt  v.  12  ;  Luko  vl.  23  ;  ilv.  27  ;  ix  23 : 
Matt.  X.  38 ;  xvl.  24. 
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(showing  such  an  incapacity  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  humility  and  patience  read  by 
him  ;  to  transcribe  the  copies  of  submission 
to  divine  will,  self-denial,  and  self-resigna¬ 
tion,  so  fairly  set  him  by  Christ’s  instruc¬ 
tion  and  example:)  he  is  nowise  worthy  of 
him  (hath  not  the  courage,  the  sincerity, 
the  constancy,  required  of  a  Christian ;  one 
pretending  to  such  benefits,  privileges,  and 
rewards  from  Christ,  his  Lord  and  Savi¬ 
our.)  The  willing  suseeption,  the  cheerful 
sustaining  of  the  cross,  is  the  express  con¬ 
dition  and  character  of  our  Christianity; 
(whence  use  hath  been  to  sign  them  who 
enter  into  it  with  the  figure  of  the  cross.) 
It  is  the  special  ensign  of  our  warfare  under 
Christ  against  his  and  our  common  ene¬ 
mies  ;  the  distinct  badge  of  our  profession ; 
the  chief  object  of  our  faith,  our  knowledge, 
our  preaching  (as  St.  Paul  discourses  in  the 
first  and  second  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians ;)  the  main  ground  of 
our  hope ;  the  sole  matter  of  our  glory ; 
(i/toi  | uri  y'noiTO  y.a.ufu.a6a.t  -.)  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  glory  (saith  St.  Paul)  save  in  the 
cross  of  Christ :  Let  it  be  to  the  Jews  a 
scandal ,c  (offensive  to  their  fancy,  prepos¬ 
sessed  with  expectations  of  a  Messias  flou¬ 
rishing  in  secular  pomp  and  prosperity ;) 
let  it  be  folly  to  the  Gentile  Greeks  (seem 
absurd  to  men  imbued  and  puffed  up  with 
carnal  conceits  and  maxims  of  worldly  wis¬ 
dom),  that  God  should  put  his  own  beloved 
Son  into  so  sad  and  despicable  a  condition ; 
that  salvation  from  death  and  misery  should 
be  procured  by  so  miserable  a  death ; d  that 
eternal  joy,  happiness,  and  glory,  should 
issue  from  such  springs  of  extreme  sorrow 
and  shame ;  that  a  person  in  outward  sem¬ 
blance  so  contemptible,  exposed  to  so  infa¬ 
mous  and  slavish  usage,  should  be  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Lord  and  Redeemer  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  King  and  Judge  of  all  the  world ; 
let  this,  I  say,  be  scandalous  and  distaste¬ 
ful  to  some  prejudiced  persons ;  let  it  seem 
strange  and  incredible  to  other  self-con¬ 
ceited  men ;  to  us  it  must  be  grateful  and 
glorious;  to  us,  who  discern  by  a  clearer 
light,  who  are  endued  with  a  purer  sense, 
derived  from  the  divine  Spirit,  whence  we 
may,  with  a  comfortable  satisfaction  of 
mind,  perceive  that  God  could  not  in  a 
higher  measure,  in  a  fitter  method,  illus¬ 
trate  his  glorious  attributes  of  goodness  and 
justice  (his  infinite  mercy  toward  his  poor 
creatures,  his  heavy  indignation  and  severe 
justice  against  iniquity;)  that  virtue  could 
not  be  taught,  nor  exemplified,  nor  com¬ 
mended  and  inculcated  any  other  way  with 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  2 ;  Gal.  vi.  14  ;  1  Cor.  i.  28 
*  fide  Orijf  in  Cel*,  ii.  p.  70,  fee. 
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so  great  advantage.  It  were  easy  to  allege 
the  suffrages  of  Plato,  Seneca,  and  other 
such  men e  (wise  only  by  improvement  of 
natural  reason),  acknowledging  that  per¬ 
fection  of  virtue  can  neither  be  wrought 
or  showed  otherwise  than  by  suffering  the 
bitterest  afflictions;  that  God  (as  a  wise 
Father)  therefore  useth  to  exercise  them 
whom  he  most  loveth,  with  them :  nor  hard 
were  it  to  produce  examples  of  men  (even 
among  the  pagans),  most  famous  and  ho¬ 
nourable  in  the  judgment  of  posterity  for 
their  wisdom  and  virtue,  who  have  been 
tried  in  this  furnace,  and  shone  thereby 
more  brightly,  suffering  by  the  iniquity, 
ingratitude,  and  envy  of  their  times,  both 
in  their  reputation,  liberty,  and  life,  infa¬ 
mous  punishments,  ignominious  deaths;* 
though  none  of  them  of  choice  and  upon 
design  to  advance  the  interests  of  good¬ 
ness,  but  by  an  accidental  force  put  upon 
them ;  none  in  a  manner  so  signal,  with 
circumstances  so  rare,  with  an  event  so 
wonderful :  so  that  even  according  to  the 
passable  dictates  of  common  wisdom  this 
dispensation  was  not  so  unaccountable ;  nei¬ 
ther  ought  the  Greeks,  in  consistency  with 
themselves  and  their  own  most  admired 
philosophers,  have  deemed  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  to  be  foolish ,  or  unreasonable: 
since  thereby  a  charity  and  humanity  so  un¬ 
paralleled  (far  exceeding  theirs,  who  have 
been  celebrated  for  love  to  their  country, 
or  a  more  prevalent  love  of  praise  devoting 
their  lives),  a  meekness  so  incomparable, 
a  resolution  so  invincible,  a  patience  so 
heroical,  were  manifested  for  instruction 
and  direction  of  men :  f  since  never  were 
the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world  (both 
so  destructive  to  the  quiet  and  welfare  of 
mankind)  so  remarkably  disparaged  and 
condemned :  since  never  virtue  had  so 
powerful  an  effect  (the  expiation  of  the 
whole  world’s  sin  and  reconciliation  of 
mankind  to  God,  such  as  no  other  perfor¬ 
mance,  no  sacrifice  could  ever  pretend  to) 
nor  so  glorious  a  reward ;  sovereign  dig¬ 
nity  to  him  that  exercised  it,  everlasting 
happiness  to  them  that  follow  it:  since,  I 
say,  there  be  such  excellent  uses,  fruits, 
and  consequences  of  the  cross  undergone 
by  our  Saviour,  we  havemo  reason  to  be 
offended  nor  to  be  ashamed  thereof;  but 
rather  heartily  to  approve,  and  humbly  to 
adore,  as  well  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  other 
his  glorious  attributes,  so  conspicuously 
demonstrated  and  displayed  therein/ 
llut  1  have  not  been  able  to  contain 

*  Socrates,  Phocion,  Aristides,  Seneca,  Thraseas 
Tcetus,  lielvidius  Priscus,  &c. 

t  Vicit  amor  patriam  laudumque  immensa  cupido. 
•  Plat.  2,  de  rep.  Sen.  de  Provld.  f  1  Cor.  i.  18,  Ac. 


myself,  and  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
most  rich  and  fruitful  argument. 

DraU  aitU  burirtr.  $rr. 

Our  Saviour’s  passion  (as  we  did  ob¬ 
serve  formerly)  was  in  the  first  draughts 
of  this  Creed  expressed  by  one  single  word, 
crucifixus :  but  afterwards  (whether  to  dis¬ 
countenance  some  heretical  devices  con¬ 
tradicting  the  real  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
death,  or  for  the  more  full  and  clear  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  thing  itself)  its  de¬ 
scription  was  dilated,  and  expressed  by 
three  words,  signifying  the  quality  thereof 
(he  suffered,  that  is,  was  dealt  with  as  a 
malefactor  ;)  another  showing  the  manner 
of  it  (he  underwent  that  most  painful  and 
disgraceful  punishment  of  crucifixion;)  a 
third  denoting  the  final  completion  thereof 
(he  lost  his  life  thereby.)  The  two  former 
we  have  largely  discoursed  upon  ;  the  last 
remains,  being  the  consummation  of  his 
grievous  passion,  the  bottom  of  that  bitter 
cup  he  willingly  drank  off  for  us;  foresee¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  which,  he  pronounced 
the  riTiXurrai,  It  is  finished.  Concerning 
which  we  may  consider,  1.  The  nature  ot 
it  (wherein  it*  did  consist/)  2.  Some  pe¬ 
culiar  adjuncts  anil  respects  thereof  (which 
commend  it  to  our  regard,  and  render  it 
considerable.)  3.  The  causes  and  ends 
(whence  moved,  and  why  he  died.)  4.  The 
fruits  and  effects  of  it  (what  did  especially 
spring  from,  what  consequences  there  were 
of  his  dying.)  Lastly,  The  practical  influ¬ 
ences  the  belief  and  consideration  thereof 
may  or  should  have  upon  us. 

I.  As  for  the  nature  of  it ;  we  must  af¬ 
firm  and  believe  assuredly,  that  it  was  a 
true  and  proper  death,  not  in  kind  different 
from  that  death  to  which  all  we  mortal  men 
by  the  law-  and  condition  of  our  nature  are 
subject,  and  must  all  sometime  undergo: 
(For  what,  man  is  he  that  liveth ,  and  shall 
not  see  death  ?  that  shall  deliver  his  soul 
from  the  hand  of  the  grave?  h)  that  death 
which  is  signified  by  the  cessation  of  vital 
operations  (of  all  motion,  natural  or  volun¬ 
tary  ;  of  all  sense  and  knowledge,  appetite 
and  passion :  that  death  which  is  caused 
bv  the  violent  disunion  or  dislocation ;  by 
distempering ;  J  by  whatsoever  indisposing 
the  parts,  humours,  spirits  of  the  body,  so 
that  the  soul  can  no  longer  in  and  by  them 
exercise  those  functions  for  which  its  con¬ 
junction  thereto  was  intended,  and  cannot 
therefore  fitly  reside  therein :  that  death 
which  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  disso- 

+ - ’Et it  xi  ir^Sret  Xitrri  XiZx  otrritx.  OvfAoc' 

V, Ct’  ovliect,  CLTOTTOt.fAivr,  TtT0T>JT«<. -  l'lOITl.  Ody8.  A. 

220. 
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lution  of  that  vital  band  (whatever  it  be) 
whereby  the  soul  is  linked  and  united  to 
the  body ;  or  in  that  which  is  thereupon 
consequent,  the  departure,  separation,  and 
absence  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  each  of 
that  couple,  upon  their  divorce,  returning 
home  to  their  original  principles,  as  it  were; 
the  body  to  the  earth ,  whence  it  was  taken; 
and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it,  as  it 
is  in  the  Preacher.'  Such  causes  antece¬ 
dent  are  specified  in  the  story ;  such  signs 
following  are  plainly  implied ;  such  a  state 
is  expressed,  in  the  same  terms,  whereby 
our  death  is  commonly  signified.  The  same 
extremity  of  anguish,  the  same  dilaceration 
of  parts,  the  same  effusion  of  blood  (which 
would  destroy  our  vital  temper,  quench  our 
natural  heat,  stop  our  animal  motion,  ex¬ 
haust  our  spirits,  extrude  our  breath)  did 
work  upon  and  necessarily  produce  the  like 
effects  upon  him  (as  having  assumed  the 
common  infirmities  and  imperfections  of 
our  nature;)  in  regard  to  which  violences 
inflicted  upon  him,  he  is  said  to  be  slain, 
to  be  despatched,  to  be  cut  off,  to  be  taken 
away ,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slaughtered , 
to  be  sacrificed  (ioroxTuvixiai,  'iia-x 

Qa.i.  avxigUffSai,  aToXsfftui.  fftpumrfai,  Quirtai), 

which  words  fully  import  a  real  and  proper 
death  to  have  ensued  upon  those  violent 
usages  toward  him.j  And  by  the  ordinary 
signs  of  death,  apparent  to  sense,  the  sol¬ 
diers  judged  him  dead ;  and  therefore,  &s 
uiat  H <S»  Ttdonxorco,  seeing  him  already  dead, 
they  forbore  to  break  his  legs  ;k  by  the 
same  all  the  world  being  satisfied  thereof ; 
both  his  spiteful  enemies,  that  stood  with 
delight  waiting  for  this  utmost  success  of 
their  malicious  endeavours  to  destroy  him, 
and  his  loving  friends,  that  with  compas¬ 
sionate  respect  attended  upon  him  through 
the  course  of  his  suffering ;  and  those  who 
were  ready  to  perform  their  last  offices  of 
kindness  in  procuring  the  decent  burial  of 
his  body.1  His  transition  also  into,  and  his 
abiding  in,  this  state,  are  expressed  by- 
terms  declaring  the  propriety  of  his  death, 
and  its  agreement  with  our  death,  such  as 
was  before  described:  St.  Mark  tells  us, 
that  il'crviuiri  (animam  ejfiavit,  he  breathed 
out  his  soul,  or  breathed  out  his  last  breath  ; 
he  expired:™)  St.  Matthew,  afnxi  to  tviS- 
:  he  let  go  his  spirit ,  or  gave  up  the  ghost, 
animam  egit;n )  St.  John,  «<1  ouxi  to  rvi u- 
fxa.--  he  delivered  up  his  spirit  into  God’s 
hands:0  St.  Luke  mentions  it  done  with 
a  formal  and  express  resignation  :  Father, 

i  F.ccl.  xii.  7  ;  Gen.  iii.  19  ;  Psal.  civ.  29. 

)  Matt,  xxvii.  20  ;  Acts  v.  30  ;  Dan.  ix.  20  ;  Isa.  liii.  8 ; 
John  xvlli.  14;  xi.  50;  Ilev.  v.  9.  k  John  xix.33. 

i  Mark  xiv.  41  ;  Luke  xxiii.  27  ;  John  xix.  25. 

“  Mark  xr.  37.  "  Matt,  xxvii.  50.  °  John  xix  30. 


into  thy  hands  I  commend  (or  depose,  -rxo-.- 
TiSi/xai)  my  spirit. p  Himself  also  frequently 
expresses  his  dying  by  laying  down  his 
life;  by  bestowing  his  life  a  ransom;  which 
shows  him  really  to  have  parted  with  it. 
His  death  likewise  (as  ours  commonly  by 
excedere  e  vivis,  and  like  phrases)  is  termed 
‘i'oio;,  a  going  out  of  life,  a  leaving  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  men,  Luke  ix.  31.q  Moses  and 
Elias  are  said  to  tell  thv  f§o3«»  xlrov,  his 
decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem;  and  rxtrcifouri;,  a  passing  over 
from  this  world:  When  (saitli  St.  John)  Je¬ 
sus  knew  that  his  time  was  come,  fit- 
TxfhZ,  that,  he  should  depart  from  this  world.1 
His  death  also  by  himself  is  enigmatically 
described  by  the  destruction  (or  demolish- 
ment)  of  his  bodily  temple,  answerable  to 
those  circumlocutions  concerning  our  com¬ 
mon  death  ;  in  St.  Paul,  the  dissolution 
our  earthly  house  or  tabernacle  (or  transi¬ 
tory  abode;6)  in  St.  Peter,  urofotrit  tou 
ncyvctif/.ct'ro;,  the  laying  down,  or  putting  off, 
our  tabernacle.' 

It  were  also  not  hard  to  show,  how  all 
other  phrases  and  circumlocutions  by  which 
human  death  is  expressed,  either  in  the 
scripture,  or  in  usual  language,  or  indeed 
among  philosophers  and  more  accurate 
speakers,  are  either  expressly  applied,  or 
by  consequence  from  wbat  is  expressed 
appear  applicable,  to  our  Saviour:  such, 
for  instance,  as  these  in  scripture  ;  douXu- 
ciu  being  resolved  into  our  principles,  or 
the  returning  of  them  thither  whence  they 
came ;  dorixvns,  a  being  freed,  licensed,  or 
dismissed  hence ;  ix'hnuia  ix  tou  a 

going  abroad,  or  abiding  abroad ;  a  pere¬ 
grination,  or  absenting  from  the  body ;  an 
ix'ouTu,  putting  off,  or  being  divested  of  the 
body;  an  “»s>  disappearing,  ceasing 
(in  appearance)  to  be;  going  hence,  and 
not  being  seen;  a  falling  on  sleep;  resting 
from  labours;  to  sleep  with  his  fathers;  a 
being  added  unto  our  fathers,  gathered  to 
our  people ;  being  taken  or  cut  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living ;  going  down  into  the  pit ; 
lying  down,  resting,  sleeping  in  the  dust, 
&e. ;  making  our  bed  in  darkness.0 

These  and  such  like  phrases  occurring 
in  scripture  (which  might  be  paralleled  out 
of  common  speech  and  more  learned  dis¬ 
courses),  describing  either  the  entrance 
into,  or  the  abiding  in,  the  state  of  that 

f  Luke  xxiii.  46.  ’  John  xv._13;  x.  15,  18,  See. ; 

xiii.  37  :  1  John  iii.  16  ;  Mir  iur,.  t-obov,  2  Pet.  i.  16  | 
ieiiit.  Acts  xx.  29.  '  John  xiii.  1.  *2  Cor.  v.  1. 

1  2  Pet  i-  14.  “2  Tim.  iv.  6  ;  Phil.  i.  23  ;  Luka 

ii.  29;  2  Cor.  v.  8.  4  ;  Acts  xiii.  36  ;  Gen.  xxv.  8  ;  xlix. 
33,  tfce. ;  Psttl.  xxxi.  ult.  Jer.  xi.  19  ;  Psal.  Iii.  5; 
xxviii.  1  ;  cxliii.  7  ;  lxxxvliL  4  ;  Isa  xxxvlll.  18 ;  Exek 
xxvi.  20,  & c.  ;  Job  vil.  21  ;  xvlL  16;  xx.  II ;  xxl.  26  ; 
Dan.  xii.  2;  Isa.  xxvi.  19. 
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death  to  which  all  men  are  obnoxious, 
might  easily  be  showed  applicable  to  the 
death  of  our  Saviour.  But  I  will  not  fur¬ 
ther  insist  upon  confirmation  of  a  point  so 
clear,  and  never  questioned  but  by  the  wild 
and  presumptuous  fancies  of  some  heretics. 

Our  Saviour’s  death,  then,  was  a  true, 
real,  and  proper  death,  suitable  to  that 
frail,  passible,  mortal  nature,  which  he 
vouchsafed  to  undertake  for  us ;  to  the 
condition  of  sinful  flesh,  in  the  likeness  of 
which  he  did  appear ; T  separating  his  soul 
and  body,  and  remitting  them  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  sources.  His  passion  was  indeed 
ultimum  supplicium ,  an  extreme  capital 
punishment,  the  highest  in  the  last  result 
which  either  the  fiercest  injustice  or  the 
severest  justice  could  in  this  world  inflict; 
for  to  kill  the  body  is,  as  our  Saviour  teaches 
us,  the  extreme  limit  of  all  human  power 
and  malice ; w  the  most  and  worst  man  can 
do;  they  have  not  •xt^unrirt^iv  n,  anything 
beyond  that,  which  they  can  attempt  upon 
us :  and  so  far  they  proceeded  with  our 
Saviour  :*  [the  willing  undergoing  of  which 
also  is  the  highest  expression  of  kindness 
(if  it  be  done  upon  that  account ;)  for, 
Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man ,  than 
that  one  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  :y 
the  greatest  attestation  to  the  truth ;  the 
perfectest  instance  of  obedience,  submis¬ 
sion,  and  patience  respectively  :  to  assert 
truth,  to  follow  righteousness,  to  adhere 
to  conscience,  to  resist  sin,  n'XW  u'ipuros, 
as  far  as  to  blood  (as  it  is  in  the  1  ‘2th  to  the 
Hebrews),  not  to  love  our  life,  axv  twarov 
(unto  the  death,  when  death  is  threatened), 
is  the  utmost  that  man  can  do.1]  But, 

II.  We  may  consider  those  peculiar  ad¬ 
juncts  and  respects  of  our  Saviour’s  death 
(annexing  thei’eto  hereafter  in  our  dis¬ 
course,  for  avoiding  repetition,  his  whole 
passion  generally  taken,  whereof  his  death 
was  the  chief  part  and  final  completion ;) 
those  adjuncts,  I  say,  and  those  respects 
which  commend  it  to  our  regard,  and  am¬ 
plify  the  worth  thereof ;  its  being  a  result 
of  God’s  eternal  deliberation  and  decree ; 
a  matter  of  free  consent  and  compact  be¬ 
tween  God  the  Father  and  his  only  Son ; 
its  being  anciently  prefigured  and  pre¬ 
dicted  ;  its  being  executed  by  God’s  hand 
and  providence  guiding,  by  man’s  action 
concurring;  its  being  the  death  of  a  per¬ 
son  so  holy  and  innocent,  so  high  and  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  of  the  Son  of  God,  yea,  of  God 
himself. 

1 .  It  was  a  result  of  God’s  eternal  coun¬ 
sel  and  deci  ee ;  no  casual  event,  no  expe- 

w  Matt.  x.  28.  *  Luke  xii.  4. 

a  lleb.  xii.  4;  Rev.  xii.  11. 


dient  suddenly  devised ;  but  a  design  from 
all  eternity,  contrived  by  divine  wisdom, 
resolved  upon  by  divine  goodness :  as  God 
did  then  foresee  our  lapse  and  misery,  so 
he  did  as  soon  determine  our  remedy ;  as 
the  whole  of  that  mysterious  dispensation 
concerning  Christ,  so  did  especially  this 
main  part  thereof,  proceed  ri  -rfoetmv  tu* 
x’iuvuv,  according  to  an  eternal  purpose  : a 
for  our  Saviour  was  a  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world:  We  were  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Land > 
without  blemish  and  ivithout  spot;  -r^ayvuc-- 
pivou  fiv,  fore-ordained  indeed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  :b  our  Saviour  went 
(he  tells  us)  to  suffer  ™  v£i<rpivov,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  was  determined ;  it  was  by 
the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,c  that  he  was  delivered  up  to  those 
wicked  hands  that  slew  him  :  nor  did  the 
conspiracy  of  Herod  and  Pilate  with  the 
nations  and  people  of  the  Jews  effect  any 
thing  therein  beyond  n  %ilg,  n  {houxb 
emu  rgtuoitri  yWiafai,  whatever  the  hand  and 
the  counsel  of  God  had  predestinated  to 
be  performed,11  God’s  so  great  care  and 
providence,  so  expressly  commended  to  our 
observation,  do  argue  the  high  worth  and 
consequence  of  his  death. 

2.  It  was  a  matter  of  free  consent  and 
compact  between  God  and  our  Saviour. 
God  freely  proffered,  if  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  redeem  his  creature,  a  comfortable 
and  honourable  success  thereto  ;  he  willing¬ 
ly  embraced  the  condition  :  When  thou  shall 
make  thy  soul  an  offering ,  thou  shalt  see  thy 
seed  and  prolong  thy  days ,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord,  shall  prosper  in  thy  hand :  thou 
shalt  see  of  the  travail  of  thy  sold,  and  be 
satisfied;  *'  that  was  God’s  proposition :  Lo, 
I  come  to  do  thy  will ,  O  God,1  wras  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  answer  in  correspondence  and  con¬ 
sent  thereto.  God,  in  consideration  of  his 
sufferings,  did  iietrittrDeu  /Sa^As/av,  covenant 
to  him  a  kingdom ;  commit  to  him  a  sove¬ 
reign  authority,  assign  him  an  universal 
dominion :  *  in  virtue  of  which  transaction 
it  was,  that  Jesus,  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
was  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ; h  that 
he  pouring  out  his  soul  unto  death,  God 
divided  him  a  portion  with  the  great;  that 
he  being  obedient  to  the  death,  God  exalted 
him ,  and  gave  him  a  name  above  all  names.1 
In  this  regard  are  God’s  elect  and  faithful 
people  said  to  be  given  to  him,  as  a  retri¬ 
bution  to  him  who  gave  himself  for  them  ; 
that  we  are  said  to  be  bought  by  him,  and 
the  church  purchased  by  his  blood.  There 

n  Eph.  iii.  11.  b  Rev.  xiii.  8  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20. 
e  Acts  ii.  23.  d  Acts  iv.  28.  p  Isa.  liii.  10,  11. 
f  lleb.  x.  7,  8.  K  Lukoxxii.  29.  b  Hcb.  ii.  9. 
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was  therefore  a  covenant  between  God  and 
his  Son  concerning  this  affair :  and  of  great 
consideration  surely  must  that  affair  be, 
wherein  such  Persons  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
so  interest  themselves;  do  traffic,  as  it  were, 
and  stand  upon  terms  with  each  other.  > 

3.  Further  ;  that  the  excellency  and 
efficacy  of  this  death  and  passion  might 
appear,  it  was  by  manifold  types  foresha¬ 
dowed,  and  in  divers  prophecies  foretold. 
Indeed  most  famous  passages  of  providence 
(especially  the  signal  afflictions  of  eminent 
persons  representing  our  Saviour)  seem  to 
have  been  preludes  unto,  and  prefigura¬ 
tions  of,  his  passion :  the  blood  of  the  right¬ 
eous  protomartyr  Abel,  shed  by  envy  for 
acceptable  obedience  to  God’s  will,  and  cry¬ 
ing  for  vengeance,  seems  to  have  prefigured 
that  blood,  which  cried  also,  though  with 
another  voice,  and  spake  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel;*  not  complaints  and 
suits  for  vengeance,  but  entreaties  and  in¬ 
tercessions  for  mercy.1  Isaac  (the  only  son, 
the  son  of  promise),  his  oblation  in  pur¬ 
pose,  and  death  in  parable  (as  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  speaks),  did  plainly  repre¬ 
sent  our  Saviour,  the  promised  seed,  his  be¬ 
ing  really  offered,  and  afterward  restored 
to  life.™  Joseph’s  being  sold  and  put  into 
slavery  by  his  envious  brethren ;  being  slan¬ 
derously  accused  and  shut  in  prison  ( whose 
feet  they  hurt  with  fetters ;  the  iron  entered 
into  his  soul ; n)  and  this  by  God’s  disposal, 
in  order  to  his  exaltation,  that  he  might 
be  a  means  to  preserve  life,  and  prepare 
convenient  habitation  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  doth  resemble  him  who  by  suffer¬ 
ing  entered  into  glory ;  who  being  thereby 
perfected,  became  author  of  salvation  to 
his  brethren,  all  true  Israelites;  who  went 
to  prepare  mansions  of  rest  and  light,  a 
heavenly  Goshen,  for  them.”  David’s  per¬ 
secutions  preceding  his  royal  dignity  and 
prosperous  state  (which  he  expresses  in  no 
lower  strain  than  by  saying,  The  sorrow's 
of  death  compassed  me ,  and  the  floods  of 
ungodly  men  made  me  afraid :  the  sorrows 
of  hell  compassed  me  about ;  the  snares  of 
death  prevented  me,v)  how  they  may  adum¬ 
brate  the  more  real  extremities  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  affliction,  previous  to  his  glorious 
exaltation,  I  leave  you  to  consider ;  as  also 
the  rest  of  such  passages,  of  a  like  mys¬ 
terious  importance :  however,  all  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  dd,  instituted  by  God,  we  may 
more  confidently  affirm  to  have  been  chief¬ 
ly  preparatory  unto  and  prefigurative  of 

)  Rom.  !.  4 ;  Gal.  ill.  13;  1  Cor.  vl.  20 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19 ; 
Acts  xx.  28.  t  Luke  xi.  51  ;  Gen.  iv.  10.  ■  Hcb. 
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this  most  true  and  perfect  sacrifice ;  by 
virtue,  indeed,  of  which,  those  uvrahiiypara 
and  fxiai,  those  umbratic  representations, 
obtained  any  validity  or  effect ; q  if  they  did 
not  signify  this  in  design,  they  could  sig¬ 
nify  nothing  in  effect ;  for  as  without  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission ,r  (God’s 
anger  could  not  be  appeased,  his  justice 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  it ;  it  being 
blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul, 
God  so  requiring,  as  it  is  in  the  law,  Levit. 
xvii.  11),  which  the  institution  of  those 
sacrifices  did  speak  and  signify ;  so  it  was 
impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  take  away  sin ;  that  those  legal  gifts 
and  sacrifices  should  perfect  the  conscience 
of  him  that  did  the  service ; s  that  is,  en¬ 
tirely  assure  him  of  pardon  and  impunity. 
The  souls  of  beasts  were  not  in  value  suit¬ 
able,  could  not  fitly  be  surrogated  in  the 
stead  of  men’s  souls,  which  had  offended, 
and  were  therefore  liable  to  death :  the 
effusion  of  their  blood  could  not  reasonably 
satisfy  a  man’s  conscience,  sensible  of  guilt, 
and  fearful  of  God’s  displeasure,  that  by  it 
God  wras  fully  appeased :  they  must  there¬ 
fore  refer  unto  a  better  sacrifice,  more 
sufficient  in  itself,  more  acceptable  to  God, 
in  virtue  of,  in  respect  to  which,  sin  might 
be  thoroughly  expiated,  God’s  vengeance 
removed,  man’s  mind  comforted  and  con¬ 
tented.1  The  high  priest’s  solemn  entrance, 
once  a  year,  into  the  holy  of  holies,  not 
without  blood,  to  atone  for  his  own  and 
the  people’s  ignorances,  did  imply  that  our 
great  High  Priest  should  make  a  bloody 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and 
passing  through  the  veil  of  mortal  flesh, 
should  enter  into  the  true  sancta  sanctorum 
of  heaven,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us.u  The  Paschal  lamb  espe¬ 
cially,  in  its  substance  (as  a  lamb,  meek 
and  gentle ;)  in  its  quality,  without  blemish 
or  spot  (holy  and  innocent ;  v)  in  its  man¬ 
ner  of  preparation  and  dressing  (being 
killed  by  all  the  assembly,  having  its  blood 
sprinkled  upon  the  doors  of  every  house; 
being  roasted  with  fire ;  having  bitter  herbs 
for  its  sauce ;)  with  other  observable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  a  most  apposite  emblem 
of  Christ  our  Passover,  who  not  only  by 
his  death  did  signify  and  mind  us  of,  but 
really  effect,  our  deliverance  from  the  mys¬ 
tical  Egypt,  our  state  of  spiritual  bondage. 
So  did  ancient  types  exhibit ;  and  plain 
predictions  also  did  express  the  same  death 
and  suffering  of  our  Saviour  :  Those  things 
(saith  St.  Peter)  which  God  before  hud 

9  Heb.  ix.  23 ;  viii.  5.  1  Heb.  ix.  23. 
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shoiced  by  the  month  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Christ  should  suffer ,  he  hath  so  fulfilled ;'v 
not  one  prophet  only,  but  all  (either  plainly 
or  covertly,  either  directly  or  by  conse¬ 
quence)  have  showed  it :  it  is  our  negli¬ 
gence  or  stupidity,  if  we  do  not  discern  it : 
O  fools ,  and  slow  of  heart  (saith  our  Sa¬ 
viour)  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken !  ought  not  Christ  (according  to  their 
predictions)  to  have  suffered  these  things , 
and  so  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?x  That  David, 
an  illustrious  representative  of  the  Messias, 
doth  often,  as  belonging  to  himself,  describe 
mortal  agonies  and  suffering,  not  applicable 
xara  in  direct  historical  meaning,  to 
his  own  person,  and  therefore  in  reason, 
according  to  a  higher  and  truer  sense,  to 
be  understood  of  the  Messiis ;  that  Daniel 
expressly  foretells  both  the  thing  and  the 
time,  that  and  when,  the  Messias  should  be 
cut  off :  that  Isaiah  in  several  places  doth 
insinuate,  and  in  the  famous  fifty -third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  doth  clearly  describe,  the 
manner  and  kind  of  our  Saviour’s  passion, 
is  so  evident,  that  the  Jews  themselves  have 
acknowledged  there  must  be  one  Messias 
to  suffer,  as  another  to  triumph  and  reign 
in  glory ;  being  so  gross  as  not  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  consistency  between  antecedent 
suffering  and  consequent  glory,5'  (between 
a  night  of  darkness  and  sorrow,  and  a  day 
of  light  and  joy  breaking  out  from  it ;)  not 
to  distinguisli  between  an  external  pomp  in 
this,  and  an  eternal  majesty  in  the  future 
state.  But  to  us  God’s  so  forward  care,  by 
tlie  Spirit  of  Christ  in  his  prophets,  wj«- 
/taaruourfai,  as  St.  Peter  speaks,  to  forewit¬ 
ness1  (to  testify  beforehand)  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  glories  succeeding, 
doth  imply  with  what  attention  we  should 
regard,  with  what  firmness  of  faith  em¬ 
brace,  this  article. 

4.  We  may  consider  also  that  this  death 
was  executed  by  God’s  especial  providence 
directing  and  disposing  it ;  though  not  with¬ 
out  man’s  active  concurrence.  The  trea¬ 
cherous  disposition  and  covetous  appetite 
of  Judas;  the  envious  humour  anil  blind 
zeal  of  the  priests ;  the  wanton  fickleness 
and  wild  rudeness  of  the  people ;  the  fearful 
and  selfish  temper  of  the  governor,  w-ere 
but  instruments,  by  which  God’s  own  hand 
did  inflict  this  sore  chastisement  upon  his 
own  Son  for  us ;  it  was  the  Lord  that  laid 
upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all;  by  God 
lie  was  stricken ,  smitten ,  and  afflicted.  The 
Jews  with  their  rulers  proceeded  rashly 
and  ignorantly,  but  God  advisedly  did  ac- 

"  Acts  iii.  18.  1  Luke  xxiv.  25.  26  ;  vide  Luke 
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complish  it  (as  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts :  ‘)  he 
did  not  spare  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us:  he  suspended  his  bowels  of 
pity  (as  it  were),  he  withdrew  his  face  of 
kindness  from  him,  out  of  mercy  and  be¬ 
nignity  to  us ;  he  used  him  severely,  that 
he  might  deal  favourably  with  us.  Yet  did 
man  also  actively  concur  herein ;  all  man¬ 
kind  (by  their  representatives,  as  it  were) 
was  involved,  as  in  the  guilt  for  which,  so 
in  the  guilt  by  which,  he  suffered:  there 
was  a  general  conspiracy  practised  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  against  the  life  of  their  Sa¬ 
viour:  Of  a  truth  (saith  St.  Peter)  against 
thy  holy  child ,  whom  thou  hast  anointed, 
were  gathered  together  both  Herod  and  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate ,  with  the  Gentiles ,  and  with  the 
people  of  Israel .b  In  the  J  ews,  man’s  horrid 
ingratitude,  in  the  Gentiles,  his  wretched 
infirmity  did  appear  ;  which  by  their  active 
efficacy  did  signify  the  meritorious  influ¬ 
ence  they  had ;  that  it  was  man’s  iniquity 
and  infirmity  which  did  cause  our  Saviour’s 
death:  which  thus,  as  a  work  of  divine 
Providence  (the  most  admirable  work  ever 
done  by  Providence),  as  an  act  of  human 
pravitv  (the  most  heinous  act  ever  com¬ 
mitted  by  man),  is  considerable. 

5.  But  immediately  the  quality  and  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Saviour’s  person  do  most  com¬ 
mend  and  advance  the  worth  of  his  death: 

If  (as  the  Psalmist  sings)  precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints ; c 
if  the  spotless  candour,  the  unblemished 
integrity  of  a  lamb,  do  make  its  blood  pre¬ 
cious,  render  it  a  fit  and  acceptable  sacri¬ 
fice;  how  valuable  shall  the  death  of  a 
person  so  holy  and  innocent,  who  did  not 
so  much  as  know  sin ,  in  whose  mouth  no 
guile  was  ever  found f  who  was  removed 
(at  infinite  distance)  from  sinners !  If  the  , 
life  of  a  king  be,  as  David’s  people  told 
him,  w'orth  ten  thousand  lives,  and  it  be 
high  treason  to  imagine  his  death  ; c  how 
considerable  must  the  death  be  of  a  per¬ 
son  so  transcendent  in  dignity,  the  Lord  of 
glory ,  the  Prince  of  life  /  Ye  denied  the 
Holy  and  the  Just  One;  ye  slew  the  Prince 
of  life:  They  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  : r 
so  the  apostles  aggravate  the  business.  But 
an  infinity  of  worth  and  efficacy  must  needs 
accrue  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  from 
his  being  the  Son  of  God,  from  his  being 
God.  That  the  immortal  God  should  die, 
the  Most  High  so  debased,  as  it  cannot  be 
heard  without  wonder,  so  it  could  not  be 

*  Acts  iv.  28  ;  Isa.  liii.  6.  4  ;  Acts  xlil.  27  ;  1  Cor. 
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done  without  huge  reason  and  mighty  ef¬ 
fect:  well  might  one  drop  of  that  royal 
blood  of  heaven  suffice  to  purchase  many 
worlds,  to  ransom  innumerable  lives  of 
men,  to  expiate  an  infinity  of  sins. 

III.  But  let  us  consider  the  causes  mov¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  the  ends  designed  thereby ; 
together  with  the  effects  consequent  there¬ 
upon  (those  in  nature  being  either  the  same, 
or  joined  with  the  ends  thereof.)  The  de¬ 
termining  it  by  God,  the  undertaking  of  it 
by  our  Saviour,  were  acts  most  absolutely 
free  and  voluntary.  On  the  Father’s  part : 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ,  saith  the 
prophet:  Behold ,  I  come  to  do  thy  will;* 
(that  is,  to  offer,  not  the  blood  of  beasts  in 
sacrifice,  but  my  own  body,  according  to 
thy  will ,  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  :h)  This  command  (saith  our 
Saviour)  I  received  of  my  Father ,  viz.  to 
lay  down  my  life:  and,  The  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me  to  drink ,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  ?  On  our  Saviour’s  part :  None 
(saith  he)  taketh  my  life  from  me  (it  is  by 
no  necessity  or  compulsion ;)  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself:  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down , 
and  have  power  to  resume  it:'  and,  The 
bread  which  I  shall  give  is  my  flesh ,  which 
I  will  give  for  Ihe  life  of  the  world  ;i  The 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many}  The  yielding  of  his  flesh  to 
death  was  a  gift  absolutely  free :  Who  gave 
himself  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  will 
of  God  and  our  Father  .' 

Thus  did  this  death  proceed  from  the 
joint  wills  of  God  and  his  Son :  yet  as  the 
volitions  of  every  wise  and  understanding 
agent  are  in  a  manner  determined  or  di¬ 
rected  by  some  cause  (and  grounded  upon 
some  reason),  so  the  causes  and  reasons 
*  of  these  voluntary  acts  in  scripture  are 
declared  to  have  been  several.  The  main 
impulsive  causes  were  two  (one  internally 
disposing,  the  other  externally  inviting), 
God’s  goodness,  and  man’s  distress.  Man¬ 
kind  lying  in  a  sad  and  forlorn  estate  ;  en¬ 
slaved  to  sin,  oppressed  by  Satan,  subject 
to  a  rigorous  law,  exposed  to  the  severity 
of  justice,  tormented  by  the  sense  of  guilt, 
fearful  of  divine  wrath  and  vengeance ; 
in  short,  condemned  by  the  sentence  of 
heaven,  and  by  the  suffrage  of  his  own 
conscience,  to  punishment  unavoidable, 
to  misery  intolerable;  he,  I  say,  lying  in 
so  desperately  uncomfortable  a  condition, 
God’s  infinite  goodness  regarded  his  poor 
creature ;  his  bowels  of  compassion  yearned 
toward  him ;  thence  was  he  moved  to  pro- 

•  I*a.  liii.  10;  Ps«l.  xl.  7.  9.  h  Heb.  x.  7. 
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vide  such  a  remedy  sufficient  and  suitable 
to  his  delivery,  for  the  curing  all  those 
distempers,  the  removing  all  those  mis¬ 
chiefs.  The  main  spring  of  all  this  won¬ 
derful  performance  (as  of  all  other  provi¬ 
dential  dispensations  and  actions  ad  extra ) 
was  that  most  excellent  perfection  of  God; 
which  in  respect  to  this  matter  is  sometimes 
termed  xineroT vs,  benignity,  or  bounty  (im¬ 
plying  the  great  benefit  we  receive  thence;™) 
sometimes  favour  or  grace  (signifying  the 
pure  freeness  in  dispensing  it,  without  any 
desert  on  our  part  :n  By  the  grace  of  God , 
he  tasted  death  for  every  man;)  sometimes 
love  and  philanthrophy  (intimating  the  re¬ 
gard  God  had  to  us  as  his  creatures,  and 
as  capable  of  being  benefited  and  bettered 
by  him :  °  Herein  God  commends  his  love  to¬ 
ward  us,  in  that  ice  being  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us  :  Christ  loved  us,  and  delivered 
up  himself  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God}) 
sometimes  mercy,  (connoting  our  bad  de¬ 
serts,  our  obnoxiousness  to  justice  and  pu¬ 
nishment  ;  sometimes  pity  (signifying  the 
need  we  had  thereof,  our  misery  and  dis¬ 
tress.  Such  were  the  impulsive  causes, 
disposing  and  occasioning :  to  which  we 
may  add  our  sins  as  the  meritorious  cause : 
He  died  for  our  sins  ;  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniqui¬ 
ties  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him  C  he  died  for  us,  not  as  men  only, 
not  as  miserable,  but  as  sinners :  had  we 
been  guiltless,  there  had  wanted  sufficient 
cause  and  just  reason  of  his  death :  God 
would  not  have  been  angry,  justice  could 
have  had  no  pretence  or  hold;  we  should 
not  have  suffered  ourselves,  nor  could  he 
have  suffered  for  us :  Death  is  the  debt  (the 
wages)  due  to  sin ;  which  he  therefore  paid, 
because  we  owed  and  could  not  discharge 
it : r  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and 
(therefore)  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all. s 

As  for  the  ends  aimed  at,  and  the  effects 
produced  hereby,  they  are  in  the  scrip¬ 
ture  account  and  expression  reckoned  va¬ 
rious  ;  principally  these :  — 

1.  The  illustrations  of  God’s  glory  (by 
demonstrating  and  displaying  his  most  ex¬ 
cellent  attributes  and  perfections:  Whom 
God  (saith  St.  Paul)  hath  set  forth  a  pro¬ 
pitiation,  t‘t  i»2s«?<v  rr,s  lotriivn;  avreu,  for 
a  demonstration  of  his  righteousness ;  *  that 
is,  of  his  goodness,  his  justice,  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  his  constancy,  and  all  such  laudabLe 

m  Tit.  lii.  4.  ”  Rom.  iii.  24  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

°  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  John  iii.  16;  Tit.  iii.  4,  5,  &<r. 
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perfections  which  may  be  used  in  dealing 
with  others ;  for  so  I  take  righteousness  to 
signify.)  _  . 

2.  The  dignifying  and  exaltation  of  our 
Saviour  himself ;  by  acquiring  unto  him  (as 
it  were)  a  new  right  unto,  and  instating 
him  in,  an  universal  dominion ;  in  a  tran¬ 
scendent  glory,  joy,  and  happiness,  accru¬ 
ing  to  him  by  desert  and  reward :  For  to 
this  end  (St.  Paul  tells  us)  Christ  died,  "o* 
vix/jcjv  xai  ^clivruv  xv^nufft j,  that  he  might  he 
Lord  of  the  dead  and  living  ;u  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  death  he  was  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour;  the  Prince  of  our  salvation 
w as  perfected  by  suffering ;  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him  he  endured  the  cross:* 
lie  was  obedient  unto  death ;  therefore  God 
exalted  him:”  it  was  agreed  and  designed 
that  he  should  see  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  be  satisfied 

3.  The  salvation  of  mankind ;  thereby  re¬ 
deeming  tis,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  (or  buying 
us  out),  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (procu¬ 
ring  indemnity  and  impunity  for  us),  jus¬ 
tifying  us  in  God’s  sight,  and  reconciling 
us  to  God’s  favour:5  Being  justified  (saith 
the  same  apostle)  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  him  from  wrath:  For  if,  being 
enemies,  ive  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son:1  bearing,  taking  away, 
expiating,  abolishing,  procuring  pardon  for, 
purging  the  conscience  from ,  cleansing  us 
from  the  stain,  and  freeing  us  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  dead  works:*  But  now 
(saith  the  author  to  the  Hebrews)  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared ,  tit 
ahrrurtv  apatpriaf,  to  the  putting  aWUlJ  (or 
abolition)  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  :b 
and,  The  blood  of  Christ  (saith  St.  John) 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin:  and,  Who  loved 
us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood:  and,  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins , 
that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present 
evil  world :*  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zeal¬ 
ous  of  good  works : d  Who  shall  lay  any 
thing  to  the  charge  of  (who  shall  crimi¬ 
nate,  v/f  lyxa^iffa)  (rod' s  elect  ?  who  shall 
condemn ?  It  is  Christ  that  died*  In  sub¬ 
ordination  unto,  coincidence  or  concur¬ 
rence  with  these  ends,  our  Saviour  also 
died,  for  the  reparation  of  God’s  honour, 
recovery  of  his  right,  and  satisfaction  of 
his  justice ;  for  the  ratifying  the  new  cove- 
venant  between  God  and  us ;  (whence  his 
blood  is  called  the  blood  of  the  covenant ,  or 

11  Rom.  xiv.  9.  v  Ileb.  ii.  9,  10;  xii.  2.  w  Phil. 
li.8,  9.  1  Isa.  liil.  1 1.  ’  Gal  iii.  13,  i!-riy6(xnr.  'Rom. 
v.  9;  1  Pot.  ii.  24.  *  Hub.  ix.  27.  I'Johni.  29; 
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ii.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  18.  •  Rom.  viii.  34. 


new  testament;)  for  the  reconciling  and 
pacifying  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth; 
removing  all  causes  of  dissension,  inducing 
obligations  of  concord  and  charity ;  for 
pulling  out  the  sting,  and  removing  the 
terror  of  death ;  suppressing  and  triumph¬ 
ing  over  the  powers  of  hell;  destroying  (or 
defeating)  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
the  Devil;  and  delivering  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  ivere  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  death ; f  for  engaging  us  to  all  righteous¬ 
ness  and  obedience  (especially  to  the  most 
excellent  and  most  difficult  parts  thereof, 
charity,  meekness,  patience,  self-denial, 
utmost  constancy  and  perseverance),  both 
from  our  obligation  for  what  he  did,  and 
in  imitation  of  his  example ;  lastly,  for  at¬ 
testation  unto  and  confirmation  of  divine 
truth ;  sealing  his  heavenly  doctrine  by  his 
blood,  and  witnessing  before  Pontius  Pi¬ 
late  a  good  confession.  Such  ends  did  the 
death  and  passion  of  our  Saviour  aim  at, 
such  fruits  did  grow  from  it;  which  the 
time  hath  permitted  me  scarce  cursorily  to 
mention.® 

As  for  the  practical  influences  the  belief 
and  consideration  thereof  should  have  upon 
us,  they  are  many  and  great. 

It  should  oblige  us  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  love  and  thankfulness,  in  regard  to 
this  highest  expression  of  love  to  us:  it 
should  beget  in  us  the  greatest  faith  and 
hope  in  God;  for  that,  He  which  did  not 
spare  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  (to 
death)  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  h  it  should 
work  contrition  and  repentance  in  us  for 
those  sins  which  murdered  our  so  good 
friend  and  loving  Saviour:  it  should  deter 
and  make  us  carefully  to  avoid  them,  as 
those  which  in  a  manner  exact  another  , 
death  from  him,  and  crucify  him  afresh, 
and  vilify  the  precious  blood  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  it  should  discover  to  us  their  hei¬ 
nousness,  and  produce  in  us  a  vehement 
detestation  and  dread  of  them ;  as  having 
provoked  God  to  such  a  degree  of  displea¬ 
sure  ;  causing  him  to  deal  so  severely  with 
his  own  most  dear  Son:  For  if  those  things 
were  done  (such  punishments  were  inflicted) 
upon  a  green  tree  (upon  a  person  so  inno¬ 
cent,  so  precious,  so  little  liable  to  the  fire 
of  vengeance),  what  shall  be  done  to  the  dry 
(to  us,  that  are  so  guilty,  so  combustible), 
if  we  presume  to  displease  Godr 1  it  should 
engage  us  to  a  patient  submission  and  re¬ 
signation  of  ourselves  to  God’s  will  and 
providence  :  Forasmuch  as  Christ  hath  suf- 

I  Col.  ii.  15  ;  Hob.  Ii.  14,  15,  xxrxgyxxxe ■ 
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fered  fur  us  in  the  flesh ,  we  should  arm  our¬ 
selves  likeivise  with  the  same  mind*  as  St. 
Peter  advises ;  and  prepare  for  the  deepest 
mortification,  in  conformity  to  his  death, 
dying  after  him  to  the  lusts  and  affections 
of  the  flesh ,  to  the  fashions  and  delights  of 
the  world ;  to  the  fullest  measure  of  cha¬ 
rity  :  For  if  God  so  loved  us  (so  as  to  die 
for  us),  then  ought  we  (as  St.  John  tells 
us)  to  love  one  another ,  in  a  degree  answer- 
able;  for,  he  adds,  If  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us ,  then  ought  we  also  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  our  brethren in  fine  we  are  here¬ 
by  obliged  to  yield  up  ourselves  wholly  to 
the  service  of  our  Saviour;  to  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  his  interest  and  glory;  since,  as 
St.  Paul  teaches  us,  we  are  not  our  own , 
being  bought  with  a  price;  and  therefore 
must  glorify  God  in  our  body  and  in  our 
spirits ,  which  arc  God's ;m  (by  a  purchase 
so  dear  and  precious ;)  since,  as  he  again 
tells  us,  Christ  died  for  all ,  that  they  which 
live  might  not  live  to  themselves,  but  to  him 
that  died  for  them;n  since,  as  St.  Peter 
urges,  we  know  that  we  are  not  redeemed 
by  things  corruptible ,  by  silver  and  gold, 
but  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  a 
lamb  without  blemish  or  spot,0  from  our 
vain  conversation. 

Eumtr.  iije  frrsrentrrti  into  ffijell. 

These  two  particulars  (which  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  Creed,  and  in  all  the  oriental 
forms,  as  also  in  other  more  ancient  sum¬ 
maries  of  Christian  doctrine)  do  appear 
either  to  have  been  conjoined  and  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  former  of  them  (buried), 
or  at  least  the  latter  to  have  been  wholly 
omitted ;  it  being  afterwards  inserted  here 
out  of  the  Aquileian  form  (which  in  a 
manner  had  it,  in  the  room  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  that  saying,  instead  of  sepultus  est, 
descendit  in  inferna),  or  from  elsewhere 
(the  latter  ages  mentioning  both,  either  for 
more  fulness  and  security,  that  nothing 
anywise  material,  touched  in  scripture, 
concerning  our  Saviour’s  person  or  perfor¬ 
mances,  especially  done  in  that  great  sea¬ 
son  of  action  preceding  his  last  farewell 
to  this  world,  might  seem  neglected),  or 
perchance  upon  occasion  of  (in  favour  to, 
or  compliance  with)  some  opinions  about 
our  Saviour’s  doings  in  the  interval  be 
tween  his  death  and  resurrection,  current 
and  passable  in  those  times:  these  parti¬ 
culars,  however,  I  say,  may  seem  added 
in  respect  chiefly  (for  the  clearer  illus¬ 
tration  and  surer  confirmation)  of  those 

‘  I  Pet.  Iv.  1  ;  Phil.  ii.  5.  ■  I  John  Iv.  U  ;  lii. 
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great  articles  precedent  and  subsequent 
concerning  our  Saviour’s  death  and  re¬ 
surrection.  For  (as  to  the  first)  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  body  being  committed  to  the  grave, 
the  common  repository  of  bodies,  it  plainly 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  his  death,  the 
reality  and  wonderfulness  of  his  resurrec¬ 
tion.  No  life  could  continue  in  a  body 
shut  up  under  ground  till  the  third  day : 
(sequestered  from  that  air  which  ventilates 
and  keeps  from  smothering  our  vital  flame ; 
from  that  comfortable  light  which  excites 
and  cherishes  our  natural  heat ;  from  that 
food  which  sustains  and  repairs  our  decay¬ 
ing  parts ;)  therefore  he  must,  being  thus 
lodged  in  the  chambers  of  death,  be  really 
dead :  and  to  raise  him  thence,  to  rear  the 
temple  of  his  body  from  that  utmost  state 
of  dejection,  must  be  a  work  of  divine  and 
most  wonderful  power.  And  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  I  suppose,  St.  Paul  mentions  our 
Saviour’s  burial  as  a  point  which,  among 
other  great  articles  of  our  religion,  he  did 
use  to  preach  and  inculcate  as  a  matter  of 
faith:  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all 
(saith  he  to  the  Corinthians)  that  which  I 
also  received,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins ; 
and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  according  to  the  scriptures .p  His 
burial  interceding  gave  light  and  confir¬ 
mation  to  his  death  foregoing,  and  his 
resurrection  following  it,  according  to  the 
scriptures,  St.  Paul  adds :  for  it  hath  seem¬ 
ed  good  to  God  both  by  typical  representa¬ 
tion  to  foreshow  and  expressly  to  foretell 
our  Saviour’s  interment;  As  Jonas  (saith 
he  himself,  the  best  expositor  of  God’s 
meaning  in  such  mystical  adumbrations) 
was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth  C  the  whale’s  belly  Jonas  him¬ 
self  terms  the  belly  of  hell,  ( Out  of  the 
belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou  heardcst  my 
voice:1  the  belly  of  hell,  or  of  the  grave:) 
and,  My  flesh  (saith  David,  as  represent¬ 
ing  our  Saviour)  shall  rest  in  hope;  for 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  suf¬ 
fer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption .*  '1  he 
grave  was  the  bed  wherein  our  Saviour’s 
flesh  did  rest  in  expectation  soon  to  rise 
again  before  any  corruption  should  seize 
thereon:  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  treating 
upon  his  passion,  with  the  causes,  the  man¬ 
ner,  the  consequences  thereof,  doth  not 
omit  the  mention  of  this  point:  For  (says 
he)  Ke  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death.*  So  God  pre- 

•  Ian  lili.  9. —  Adjo'u  roue  rowpoif  «vtj  rite  r*Qr,{  etu- 
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ordained,  and  so  predicted  concerning  our 
Saviour’s  burial,  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  faith,  though  perhaps  other  ends  might 
fall  in  therewith,  and  other  not  inconsider¬ 
able  uses  may  be  made  thereof.  He  did 
thereby  yield  a  further  instance  of  conde¬ 
scension,  a  final  submission  to  the  law  of 
human  nature,  in  being  brought  to  the 
dust,  and  returning  to  the  ground,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  doom  pronounced  once 
upon  mankind:  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust 
thou  shalt  return.1  Here  presented  thereby, 
as  the  first-fruits  from  the  dead,  and  the 
pattern  of  his  followers,  the  common  man¬ 
ner  how,  and  whence  we  shall  arise:  when 
the  time  comes ,  that  all  which  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice ,  and  go  forth, u  as 
it  is  in  the  Gospel :  how  all  men  being,  as  it 
were,  sown  in  the  ground,  shall  spring  up 
again  to  another  life.  He  did  also  thereby 
signify  that  mystical  sepulture,  which  we 
undergo  in  baptism,  being  therein  buried 
with  him,  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  being  secluded 
from  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  having  the 
vanities  of  the  world  removed  from  our 
eyes :  v  the  immersion  in  baptism  was  a 
kind  of  burial,  and  its  being  done  thrice 
(according  to  primitive  use)  corresponded 
(as  the  ancients  suppose)  to  our  Saviour’s 
lying  three  days  in  the  grave:  To  yao  *«-«- 

Ooaui  to  oraih'iov  e.  Ttj  Ko/.vfi[or,6ta.  t/vitov,  ku.i 
uvaarriaai,  tovto  SoiXo?  tov  6a.ia.Tov,  r.ai  T7,v  Tgi- 
r.utoov  ivctoTaaiv  tou  XgtffTou :  that  the  child 

doth  enter  thrice  into  the  font,  and  rises 
up  again ;  this  represents  the  death  and 
resurrection  after  three  days  of  Christ, 
saith  Athanasius:  and, — Ilia  tertio  repetita 
demersio  typurn  Dominical  exprimit  sepul¬ 
tures,  per  ijuam  Christo  consepulti  estis  in 
baptismo:  that  demersion  thrice  repeated 
expresses  a  type  of  our  Lord’s  burial,  as 
by  which  we  are  together  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism,  saith  St.  Augustin.  It 
also  doth  countenance  and  commend  unto 
us  those  seemly  respects  (those  offices  of 
humanity)  which  all  civil  people  have  con¬ 
sented  to  perform  towards  the  bodies  of 
our  brethren  departed  from  us ;  in  decently 
laying  up  their  remainders;  securing  them 
from  offence  and  disgrace ;  *  showing  by 
our  best  regard  to  what  is  left  of  them  the 
good-will  we  bare  them  living,  the  good 
hope  we  have  of  them  dead ;  as  expecting 
to  recover  that  depositum  so  carefully  laid 
up  by  us.  We  see  our  Saviour  was  not 
unconcerned  herein  ;  and  did  commend  to 
the  everlasting  esteem  of  posterity  the 
pious  respect  of  that  good  woman,  who 

*  SetvovTuv. — Corpora  terrte  M  and  emus,  qui 

solus  honos  Acheronte  sub  i mo  est. —  Horn.  Od.  eJ . 

»  Gen.  iii.  19 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  20.  u  John  v.  28,  29. 
v  Col.  i.  12  i  Horn.  vi. 


spent  the  precious  ointment  upon  him,  as 
having  reserved  it  for  his  burial.  As  for 
the  manner  of  our  Saviour’s  burial ;  that 
his  body  was  by  Pilate’s  grant,  upon  the 
petition  of  an  honourable  counsellor,  re¬ 
scued  from  the  cross  (where,  according  to 
the  rigour  of  the  Roman  law,  it  was  to 
abide  till  its  consumption),  that  no  further 
ignominy  or  injury  should  be  offered  unto 
him,  after  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  will 
and  justice  of  God,  in  undei’going  such  ex¬ 
tremities  of  pain  and  disgrace  for  our  re¬ 
demption:"  that  another  good  ruler,  well 
affected  to  his  person  and  doctrine,  had 
prepared  and  did  bring  a  plentiful  and  pre¬ 
cious  mixture  of  spices,  wherewith  (accor¬ 
ding  to  the  manner  of  the  Jews  towards 
persons  of  wealth  and  respect),  for  decency 
and  convenience  (to  preserve  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies  from  noisome  savour,  and  to  prevent 
sudden  corruption),  to  anoint  his  body :  that 
his  body  was  wrapped  up  in  fine  linen  clothes, 
and  laid  in  a  new  fair  tomb,  hewed  out  of 
a  rock  (or  stony  ground),  was  therein  en¬ 
closed,  a  great  stone  being  rolled  upon  the 
entrance  thereof  (God  thus  ordering  it,  that 
all  befitting  honour  should  be  done  to  that 
sacred  body,  which  had  borne  so  much  for 
us,  and  served  God  so  well ;  that  the  glori¬ 
ous  temple  of  the  Divinity  should  not  be  pro¬ 
faned  or  polluted  in  any  manner  unseemly  ; 
that  the  grand  miracle  of  raising  our  Sa¬ 
viour  to  life  should  come  off  with  most  ad¬ 
vantage.)  These  things,  plainly  described 
in  the  gospel,  might  afford  matter  of  pro¬ 
fitable  observation  and  discourse  ;  but  I 
cannot  well  insist  upon  them ;  but  proceed. 

He  descended  into  hell,  tixQovtu  tls  aiov. 
This  article  (or  point  of  doctrine),  as  was 
before  noted,  is  of  a  later  standing  in  the 
Creed;  and  doth  not  appear  to  have  had 
place  in  any  of  the  most  ancient  ones,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  (excepting  that  of  Aquileia, 
into  which  also  perhaps  it  might  have  come 
not  long  before  Ruffinus’s  time ;)  and  the 
meaning  thereof  hath  always  (both  in  more 
ancient  times  among  the  Fathers,  and  in 
the  middle  times  afterwards  among  the 
schoolmen,  and  lately  among  modern  wri¬ 
ters),  been  much  debated,  having  given 
occasion  to  many  prolix  and  accurate  dis¬ 
courses  :  to  recite  the  different  opinions 
and  explications  thereof,  with  the  reasons 
produced  to  maintain  or  disprove  them, 
were  a  matter  of  greater  pains  and  time 
than  I  can  afford;  and  to  decide  the  con¬ 
troversies  about  it,  a  matter  of  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  than  1  could  hope  to  achieve.  1 
could  therefore  (both  upon  these  accounts, 
as  also  because  I  chose  to  insist  rather  upon 
*  John  xii.  7  ;  Matt.  26,  10,  &C. 
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matters  more  clear  in  their  nature,  and 
practical  in  consequence ;)  I  could  there¬ 
fore,  I  sav,  willingly  waive  this  obscure  and 
perplexed  subject ;  yet  however,  to  comply 
somewhat  with  expectation,  I  shall  touch 
briefly  upon  some  things  seeming  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  clearing  or  ending  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  hereabout. 

Now  whereas  there  may  be  a  threefold 
inquiry,  either  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  words  (here  set  down)  intended  by 
those  who  inserted  them ;  or  concerning 
the  most  proper  signification  of  the  words 
themselves  ;  or  concerning  the  meaning 
they  are  with  truth  capable  of  in  the  case 
to  which  they  here  are  applied : 

1 .  The  first  I  resolve  (or  rather  remove) 
by  saying,  that  it  seems  needless  and  end¬ 
less  to  dispute  what  meaning  they  (which 
placed  these  words  here)  did  intend ;  since, 
1.  It  is  possible  (and  might  be  declared  so 
by  many  like  instances),  and  perhaps  not 
unlikely,  that  they  might  both  themselves 
upon  probable  grounds  believe,  and  for 
plausible  ends  propound  to  the  belief  of 
others,  this  proposition,  without  appre¬ 
hending  any  distinct  sense  thereof ;  as  we 
believe  all  the  scriptures,  and  commend 
them  to  the  faith  of  others,  without  un¬ 
derstanding  the  sense  of  many  passages 
therein  :  and  since,  2.  Perhaps  they  might 
by  them  intend  some  notion  not  certain,  or 
not  true,  following  some  conceits  then  pre¬ 
valent,  but  not  built  upon  any  sure  foun¬ 
dations  :  and  since,  3.  To  speak  roundly, 
their  bare  authority,  whoever  they  were 
(for  that  doth  not  appear),  could  not  be 
such  as  to  oblige  us  to  be  of  their  minds, 
whatever  they  did  mean  or  intend.  We 
may  owe  much  reverence,  but  no  entire 
credence  to  their  opinions.  Yet,  4.  If  I 
were  bound  to  speak  my  thought,  I  must 
confess,  supposing  they  had  any  distinct 
meaning,  they  did  mean  to  say,  that  our 
Saviour  s  soul  did,  by  a  true  and  proper 
kind  of  motion,  descend  into  the  regions 
infernal,  or  beneath  the  earth;  where  they 
conceived  the  souls  of  men  were  detained": 
for  this  appears  to  have  been  the  more 
general  and  current  opinion  of  those  times, 
which  it  is  probable  they  did  comply  with 
herein,  whencesoever  fetched,  however 
grounded. 

As  to  the  second  inquiry,  concerning 
the  signification  of  the  w*ords,  what  mav  be 
meant  by  he  descended;  whether  our  Sa¬ 
viour  himself,  according  to  his  humanity, 
or  his  soul,  or  his  body,  called  he  by  sy¬ 
necdoche:  what  by  descended ;  whether  (to 
omit  that  sense  which  makes  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence  an  allegory,  denoting  the  sufferance  I 


of  infernal  or  hellish  pains  and  sorrows 
as  too  wide  from  the  purpose;)  whether,  I 
say,  by  descending  may  be  signified  a  pro¬ 
per  local  motion  toward  such  a  term,  or 
an  action  so  called  in  respect  to  some  such 
motion  accompanying  it ;  or  a  virtual  mo¬ 
tion  by  pow'er  and  efficacy  in  places  below : 
what  by  hell ;  whether  a  state  of  being,  or 
a  place;  if  a  place,  whether  that  where 
bodies  are  reposed,  or  that  to  which  souls 
do  go ;  and  if  a  place  of  souls,  whether  the 
place  of  good  and  happy  souls,  or  that  of 
bad  and  miserable  ones  ;  or  indifferently, 
and  in  common,  of  both  those;  for  such’ a 
manifold  ambiguity  these  words  have  (or 
are  made  to  have ;)  and  each  of  these  senses 
are  embraced  and  contended  for  :  I  shall 
not  examine  any  of  them,  nor  further 
meddle  in  the  matter,  than  by  saying, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  sheol  (upon 
the  true  notion  of  which  the  sense  of  the 
word  hell  in  this  place  is  confessed  to  de¬ 
pend)  doth  seem  originally,  most  properly, 
and  most  frequently  (perhaps  constantly, 
except  when  it  is  translated,  as  all  words 
sometimes  are,  to  a  figurative  use)  to  de¬ 
sign  the  whole  region  protended  downward 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  depth 
(according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  as  it  seems, 
of  all  ancient  times  over  the  world)  inde¬ 
finite  and  inconceivable;  vastly  capacious 
in  extension,  very  darksome,  desolate,  and 
dungeon-like  in  quality  (whence  it  is  also 
styled  frequently  the  pit,  the  abyss ,  the 
darkness ,  the  depths  of  the  earth ,  &c.)  I 
need  not  labour  much  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  notion,  since  it  is  obvious  that  this 
sheol  (when  most  absolutely  and  properly 
taken,  the  circumstances  of  the  discourse 
implying  so  much)  is  commonly  opposed  to 
heaven,  not  only  in  situation,  but  in  dimen¬ 
sion  and  distance;  as  when  Job,  speaking 
of  the  unsearchableness  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fections,  saith,  It  is  as  high  as  heaven;  what 
canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  const 
thou  know  ?  and  the  prophet  Amos,  Though 
they  dig  into  hell ,  thence  shall  mine  hand 
take  them ;  though  they  climb  up  into  heaven , 
thence  will  I  bring  them  down.x  I  sav  fur¬ 
ther, 

2.  Because  the  bodies  (that  is,  the  visible 
remainders)  of  men  dying  do  naturally  fall 
down,  or  are  put  into  the  bosom  of  this  pit 
(which  is  therefore  an  universal  grave  and 
receptacle  of  them),  therefore  to  die  is  fre¬ 
quently  termed  tit  u'lou,  or  Kara- 

1  AJurros.  B aOirrov  tiro  /3 Ni fri'ioe 

muOfxtJy.  B ol)»os  etbov,  Kcclus.  xxi.  11  i  fitVYOs  abou, 
KCClUS.  xvii.  14;  at'iajXuei,  l’rov.  xxvii  *20;  dtetfUo* at’ 
Ysal  xv.  10;  evii.  10;  lxxxvlii.6;  cxliii.  3 ;  Keel,  vl 
4;  Job  xvii.  13;  1  Sain.  ii.  9;  Psal.  Ixxi.  20 ;  Prov. 
ix.  1ft  ;  Job  xi.  K  ;  Amo*  ix.  *2  ;  ride  l*sal.  cxxxi.x  * 
Deut.  xxxii.  ‘22;  1/a.  lvli.  9. 
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yi<r(tu  t!s  Zhv,  to  descend,  or  to  be  brought 
down  into  this  hell ;  which  happening  unto 
all  men  without  exception  (for,  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  there  is  no  man  that  shall 
deliver  his  soul  (or  life,  or  himself)  from 
the  hand  (or  from  the  clutches)  of  this  all- 
grasping  hellf )  therefore  it  is  attributed 
promiscuously  to  all  men,  to  good  and  bad 
alike :  I  will  go  down  (saith  good  Jacob) 
unto  the  grave  (to  sheol,  this  common  grave 
of  mankind,  ds  abau)  unto  my 

son  mourning ;  and  so  frequently  of  others.' 
Whence  this  hell  is  apt  figuratively  to  be 
put  for,  and  signify  equivalently  with,  death 
itself  (it  is  once  by  the  L  XX.  so  translated, 
and  by  St.  Peter,  it  seems,  after  them),  or 
for  the  law,  condition,  and  state  thereof.1 
I  say  further, 

3.  That  this  word  seems  not  in  the  an¬ 
cient  use  to  signify  the  place  whither  men’s 
souls  do  go,  or  where  they  abide ;  for  that, 

(1.)  It  can  hardly  be  made  appear  that 
the  ancient  Hebrew’s  either  had  any  name 
appropriate  to  the  place  of  souls,  or  did 
conceive  distinctly  which  way  they  went; 
otherwise  than  that,  as  the  Preacher  speaks, 
they  returned  unto  God  who  gave  them ; b 
that  they  abode  in  God’s  hand  (especially 
the  souls  of  the  just,  as  we  have  it  in  Wis¬ 
dom  :  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God ,  and  there  shall,  no  torment 
touch  them ,  &c.c)  And  for  that, 

(2.)  It  is  probable  they  did  rather  con¬ 
ceive  the  souls  of  men,  when  they  died,  did 
go  upward  than  downward;  as  the  same 
Preacher  intimates,  differencing  the  spirit 
of  man  dying  from  the  soul  of  beasts ; d 
that  with  its  body  descending,  this  ascend¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  unto  God,  to  be  disposed 
according  to  his  pleasure  and  justice.  And 
by  Enoch’s  being  taken  unto  God  (whose 
special  residence  is  expressed  to  be  in 
heaven  above),  and  by  Elias’s  translation 
upward  into  heaven  (as  it  is  in  the  history), 
it  seems  they  might  rather  suppose  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  to  ascend,  than  to 
be  conveyed  downward  into  subterraneous 
caverns  ;c  those  that  lih^os  aiau  (those 
closets,  that  deep  pit  of  hell,  as  the  son  of 
Sirach  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  do  call 
them ;)  to  ascend,  I  say,  into  consortship 
and  society  with  the  blessed  angels,  who 
are  described  to  attend  upon  God’s  throne 
in  heaven,  to  the  family  of  God  in  heaven, 
to  that  heavenly  country,  which  they  are 
said  to  desire  earnestly,  the  heavenly  Je¬ 
rusalem/  I  add, 

7  Psal.  lxxxix.  48.  *  Gen.  xxxvii.35  ;  xliv.  29,  31. 

•  2  Sam.  xxii.  6  ;  Acts  ii.  24  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18.  b  Keel, 
xii.  7.  e  YVisd.  iii.  lj  Deut.  xxxiii.  3.  <i  Keel.  iii.  21. 
c  Gen.  v.  24;  tv  r ok  otvw  roroig,  Arist.  de  CobIo;  2 
KiDgs  ii.  11.  f  Kcclus.  xxi.  11  ;  Wisd.  xvii.  14. 


(3.)  That,  if  those  ancients  had  by  sheol 
meant  the  receptacle  or  mansion  of  souls, 
it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  used  such 
expressions :  The  grave  (sheol)  cannot  praise 
thee ;  death  cannot  celebrate  thee ;  they  that 
go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy 
truth ; B  so  Hezekiah :  In  death  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  thee ;  in  the  grave  (in  sheol 
again)  who  shall  give  thee  thanks ;  so  David : 
and  the  Preacher  more  fully ;  There  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge ,  nortvisdom 
in  the  grave  (in  sheol)  whither  thou  goest : h 
(it  were  much  he  should  say  so,  if  by  sheol 
he  meant  the  place  of  souls;  except  he 
should  mean  that  souls  after  death  were 
deprived  of  all  life  and  sense.) 

I  must  confess,  that  afterwrards  (even 
before  our  Saviour’s  time)  the  word  ZSvs 
was  assumed  by  the  Jews  to  design  (as 
among  the  Greeks)  either  the  place  of 
souls  in  common,  or  more  strictly  the  place 
of  souls  condemned  to  punishment  and  pain 
for  their  evil  lives  here:  (Josephus  is  ob¬ 
served  often  to  use  the  word  in  the  first  of 
these  senses;  and  in  the  New’  Testament 
it  seems  peculiarly  applied  to  the  latter ;  as 
in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  who  being 
iv  tu  air,  in  hell  torments,  did  thence  lift 
up  his  eyes,  and.  behold  afar  off  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom d  but  we  cannot  hence 
infer  the  same  concerning  the  ancient 
meaning  of  the  word  sheol;  especially  con¬ 
sidering  how  the  Jews,  after  the  prophe¬ 
tical  days,  in  their  dispersions  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  world,  did  somewhat 
improve  in  knowledge,  and  borrowed  both 
notions  and  expressions  from  elsewhere  ; 
which  expressions  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  would  not  depart  from,  when  they 
were  agreeable  or  accommodable  to  truth. 
But  however  it  be  determined  concerning 
the  proper  sense  in  general  of  this  prin¬ 
cipal  word  in  the  proposition,  and  of  the 
rest  depending  thereupon,  as  to  their  im¬ 
portance  here ;  as  to  the  present  case,  and 
the  last  main  question  propounded  about 
the  meaning,  whereof  the  words  are  truly 
capable  here ;  I  answer  briefly, 

1.  That  if  we  interpret  this  descent  into 
hell  of  our  Saviour’s  interment,  or  being 
laid  in  the  bosom  of  that  general  grave  we 
speak  of ;  or  if  (which  little  differs  from 
that)  wfe  take  these  words  for  a  phrase 
(taking  its  ground  thence  in  a  manner  fore- 
mentioned)  importing  no  otherwise  than 
when  it  was  spoken  of  Jacob  and  others, 
that  our  Saviour  did  really  pass  into  the 
state  of  death;  we  shall  be  sure  therein 
not  to  err ;  the  proposition  being  most  cer- 

e  Isa.  xxxviii.  18.  1  Luke  xvi.  23. 

Psal.  vi.  S  ,  Eccles.  ix.  10  ;  vide  Ecclus.  xvii.  27. 
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tainly  true,  so  understood :  we  shall  also 
hereby  be  able  fairly  to  satisfy  the  first  and 
best  (if  not  the  only)  reason  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  being  commended  to  our  belief:  for 
that  place  of  scripture,  or  rather  one  place, 
being  the  same  application  of  a  place  in 
the  Psalms  (which  seems  to  have  been  the 
occasion,  and  is  the  main  ground  of  its  as¬ 
sertion),  doth  not  refuse,  but  rather  most 
commodiously  admits  this  interpretation  : 
for  our  Saviour’s  soul  not  being  left  in  hell , 
and  not  seeing  corruption ,  is  plainly  by  St. 
Peter  himself  interpreted  of  his  resurrec¬ 
tion;  he  (David)  foreseeing  this ,  spake  of 
Christ’s  resurrection ,  Acts  ii.  31:  and  in 
the  like  manner  by  St.  Paul,  As  concerning 
that  he  raised  him  from  the  dead ,  now  no 
more  to  see  corruption ,  he  said  on  this  wise 
( Acts  xiii.  34 :)  that  speech,  Isay,  Our 
Saviour's  sold  not  being  left  in  hell ,  and  not 
seeing  corruption ,  is  by  the  apostles  inter¬ 
preted  by  our  Saviour’s  resurrection  (that 
is,  by  his  being  freed  from  the  bands  of 
death,  and  raised  from  the  grave,  before 
his  flesh  had  seen  corruption ;)  and  is 
opposed  by  them  to  David’s  continuing  in 
death  and  seeing  corruption  (his  body  being 
corrupted  and  consumed  in  the  grave ;)  the 
apostles  not  designing  to  assert  or  prove 
more  than  our  Saviour’s  resurrection : 
David,  argue  they,  fell  on  sleep,  and  hath 
continued  till  now  in  that  state ;  David  re¬ 
mained  unto  this  day  in  the  grave,  and  so 
his  body  being  reduced  to  dust  saw  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  iriXturr.n,  xxi  i Tu$n  (saith  St.  Peter), 
he  died  and  was  buried  j  without  reversion : 
therefore  that  speech  of  his  in  the  Psalm 
must  not  fully  and  ultimately  be  understood 
of  him  (to  whom  they  did  not  so  exactly 
agree;)  but  of  such  an  one,  who  did  not 
abide  in  that  deadly  sleep ;  whose  flesh,  by 
being  opportunely  raised  up,  did  avoid  the 
sight  (or  undergoing)  of  corruption.  And 
whereas  it  is  said,  Thou  shall  not  leave 
'l'uX> i»  my  soul  (or  my  life),  nothing  can 

be  thence  drawn  greatly  prejudicial  to  this 
exposition ;  for  (to  omit  that  bolder  expo¬ 
sition  of  Beza,  who  by  the  soul  understood 
the  cadaver ,  or  dead  body ,  sometime  trans¬ 
lating  the  words,  Non  derelinques  cadaver 
meum  in  sepulchro)  nothing  is  more  usual 
in  the  Hebrew  than  both  for  the  flesh  and 
for  the  soul,  each  of  them  synecdochically, 
to  signify  the  person  (considered  as  some¬ 
time  endued  with  life),  and  in  propriety  of 
speech  to  stand  for  the  body  or  for  the  soul : 
Every  one  that  sinneth  shall  be  put  to  death , 
and,  That  soul  shall  be  cut  off,  are  terms 
equivalent  in  the  law :  The  soul  that  eateth , 
The  soul  that  toucheth,  and  the  like  phrases, 
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often  occur:  in  fine,  To  deliver  their  soul 
from  death ,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  —  God 
will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the 
grave;  What  man  is  he  that  shall  not  see 
death  ?  that  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  the 
hand  of  the  grave  ?  —  do  seem  expressions 
parallel  to  this.  Thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell; k  which  yet  seem  to  import  no  more 
than  the  persons  there  spoken  of  respec¬ 
tively  to  be  preserved  from  death.  It  is 
also  observable,  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  13th 
of  the  Acts,  neglecting  the  former  part, 
Thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ,  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  the  latter,  Thou  wilt  not 
yield  thy  Holy  one  to  see  conniption ;  inti¬ 
mating  both  parts  to  signify  the  same  thing. 
If  it  be  objected  as  an  inconvenience  to  this 
explication  of  the  words  here  in  the  Creed, 
that,  admitting  it,  they  signify  no  more 
than  what  was  before  expressed  in  plain 
words,  dead  and  buried;  and  so  contain 
only  a  needless  repetition;  I  answer,  1. 
That  this  objection  concerns  them  who  in¬ 
serted  the  words  here,  who  yet  (even  sup¬ 
posing  the  truth  of  this  exposition)  might 
be  excusable,  as  suspecting  it  possible  that 
our  Saviour’s  being  fin,  according  to  St. 
Peter,  might  imply  more  than  this,  although 
they  knew  not  what  distinctly ;  who  might 
also  perhaps  intend  somewhat  by  these 
words  different  from  this  sense,  but  not  so 
truly  applicable  to  them,  or  agreeable  to 
the  truth  of  the  thing  :  I  answer,  2.  That 
a  greater  inconvenience  seems  to  arise  from 
expounding  them  otherwise ;  it  reflecting 
upon  the  more  ancient  compilers  both  of 
this  and  most  other  Creeds,  who  left  them 
out,  which  they  should  not  have  done,  if 
they  contain  any  thing  considerable  and 
different  from  what  is  here  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressed;  whose  credit  is  more,  1  conceive, 
to  be  tendered,  than  that  of  their  juniors 
and  followers ;  and  so  much  the  more,  for 
that  defect  and  omission  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  less  tolerable  than  any  redundance 
in  expression.  Which  inconvenience  may 
seem  in  a  manner  to  reach  higher,  even  to 
St.  Paul  himself,  who  (in  the  place  fore- 
cited)  declaring  the  sum  of  what  he  both 
learned  and  taught  concerning  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  last  grand  performances,  only  men¬ 
tions  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection : 
I  delivered  unto  you  first ,  that  Christ  died 
according  to  the  scriptures ;  and  that  he  was 
buried ,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day  C  which  enumeration  of  his,  it  seems, 
we  may  well  acquiesce  in,  as  sufficient  and 
complete;  and  may  thence  with  great  pro¬ 
bability  infer,  that  no  other  descent  of  our 

1  Exod.  xxxi.  H  ;  I.ev.  vii  25,  27;  v.  2,  Sc. ;  Psal. 
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Saviour  into  hell  (beside  his  death  and  I 
burial)  was  by  him  understood  or  delivered 
in  his  catechetical  discourses  and  preach¬ 
ings  as  a  point  of  faith :  so  that  what  is 
objected  as  an  inconvenience,  proves  no 
small  advantage  to  this  exposition.  But, 

I  say,  further, 

2.  To  the  main  question,  that,  inter¬ 
preting  hell  for  the  mansion,  or  habitation 
of  souls  (to  omit  that  sheol ,  as  I  before 
noted,  seems  to  signify  otherwise  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  thence  consequently  the 
places  in  the  Acts  applied  out  of  the  Psalms 
not  so  proper  to  this  purpose ;  whereby  the 
main  ground  and  support  of  the  assertion 
itself,  taken  according  to  this  sense,  is  re¬ 
moved;  waving,  I  say,  that  consideration, 
and  taking  *ixs  according  to  the  meaning 
which  we  must  confess  it  sometime  to  bear 
in  the  New  Testament,  yet)  there  seems  to 
follow  some  inconvenience  thereupon :  for 
then  wre  must  either  take  it  for  the  place 
of  damned  spirits  shut  up  in  torment  and 
despair  (according  to  which  acception  the 
proposition  itself  would  be  most  certainly 
uncertain,  as  having  no  good  ground  for 
it ;  and  most  probably  false,  for  that  it  is 
affirmed,  our  Saviour's  soul,  the  same  day 
he  died,  did  go  into  paradise),  or  we  must 
take  it  for  a  place  common  to  all  souls,  as 
w  ell  good  and  blessed,  as  bad  and  miser¬ 
able  ;  (for  that  it  comprehends  the  place  of 
torment,  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  is 
evident  by  the  parable  of  Dives  forecited.) 
But  1  think  St.  Augustin  had  reason  to 
doubt,  whether  it  were  consonant  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  that  hades 
there  should  be  ever  taken  in  a  good  or 
middle  sense,  at  least ;  whereas  it  is  said 
in  the  Revelation,  that  those  two  insepa¬ 
rable  companions,  death  and  hades  (that 
hades ,  which  is  there  said  to  render  up  its 
dead  to  judgment),  were  cast  into  the  lake 
ofjire ,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  paradise  was 
cast  in  there ; m  yea,  hard  to  say  hades  was 
cast  in  there,  supposing  that  word  did  then 
in  its  usual  latitude  of  signification  (as 
Christians  understood  it)  comprehend  pa¬ 
radise.  Yea,  further,  this  explication  forces 
us  upon  this  inconvenience,  that  we  must 
suppose  paradise  to  be  seated  in  a  place 
beneath  us  (or  within  the  earth ;)  that  pa¬ 
radise,  which  is  either  the  same  with  the 
third  heavens ,  in  St.  Paul,  or  confining 
thereto;”  it  is  hard,  I  say,  to  be  forced  by 
an  interpretation  of  these  words  to  consent 
that  paradise  (that  locus  divines  amanitatis 
recipiendis  sanctorum  spiritihus  destinatus; 
the  place  of  divine  comfort  and  amenity  des- 
tinuted  to  receive  the  spirits  of  the  saints) 
”  Kkt.  jos.  1 L  "  !i  Coi\  xli. 


should  have  its  place  in  the  darksome  bowels 
of  the  earth;  no  commodious  situation,  it 
seems,  for  delightsome  walks  and  bowers: 
yet  so  must  it  be  seated,  that  our  Saviour’s 
soul  may  be  (at  least  in  rigour  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  speech)  said  to  descend  thereinto. 
The  w’ord  descend ,  taking  hell  for  the  an¬ 
cient  sheol  forementioned,  is  proper  enough, 
and  hath  ground  both  in  authentic  use  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing;  but  taking  hell  in 
this  sense  (for  the  place  of  souls)  is  most 
probably  improper,  and  hath  no  certain 
ground  or  authority  to  commend  it ;  for  it 
is  said,  that  our  Saviour's  soul  was  in  hell, 
not  that  it  descended  thither ;  nor  can  it  by 
consequence  be  inferred  so  to  have  done, 
according  to  this  meaning  of  hell.  How¬ 
ever,  yet  I  add, 

3.  Seeing  it  is  a  most  certain  truth  that 
our  Saviour’s  soul  did  immediately  go  into 
the  place  appointed  to  receive  happy  souls 
after  their  recession  from  the  body,  and 
resignation  into  God’s  hands;  if  wre  take 
hell  in  a  general  and  common  sense  for  the 
place  or  state  of  souls  departed ;  and  de¬ 
scending,  only  for  passing  thereinto  (by  a 
falling,  as  it  were,  from  life,  or  together 
with  the  descent  of  the  body  ;  and  thence 
styled  descending ;  what  appears  visibly 
happening  to  the  body  being  attributed  to 
the  soul ;)  if,  I  say,  we  thus  interpret  our 
Saviour’s  descent  into  hell ,  for  his  soul’s 
going  into  the  common  receptacle  and  man¬ 
sion  of  souls,  we  shall  be  sure  not  substan¬ 
tially  to  mistake.  And  this  sense,  I  must 
confess,  if  the  words  can  handsomely  bear 
it,  would  be  very  proper  to  this  place,  as 
signifying  somewhat  distinct  from  what  is 
otherwise  expressed,  and  serving  to  the 
further  confirmation  of  those  great  articles 
adjoining,  our  Saviour’s  death  and  resur¬ 
rection :*  it  implying  the  perfect  and  ut¬ 
most  accomplishment  of  death,  for  the  soul 
to  have  deserted  the  body,  and  to  have  been 
translated  into  those  invisible  regions,  so 
distant  hence,”  and  whence — revocure  gra¬ 
dual  superasque  evadere  ad  auras ,  is  a  la¬ 
bour  indeed,  and  a  work  not  to  be  effected 
but  by  the  most  miraculous  power  of  him 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  kill ,  and  make  alive; 
to  bringdown  to  hell ,  and  bring  up  ;  to  lead 
unto  the  gates  of  hell ,  and  bring  back  again.v 

This  is  all  that  1  shall  say  about  this 
point ;  for  I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to 
consider  or  examine  those  conceits,  which 
pretend  to  acquaint  us  why  and  to  what 
effect  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell ; 
that  he  went  thither  to  preach  unto,  con¬ 
vert,  and  redeem  all  or  some  of  the  damned 
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souls  from  thence  (for  some  say,  that  he 
emptied,  and  quite  depopulated,  that  re¬ 
gion  of  darkness ;  others  are  not  so  liberal 
as  to  free  all  thence,  but  some  only,  the 
fitter  objects  of  compassion  and  favour ; 
both  saying  that  which  hath  very  weak  or 
no  reasons  to  maintain  it,  very  strong  and 
plain  objections  to  assail  it ;)  that  he  went 
to  free  and  usher  into  glory  the  souls  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  other  good  people,  from 
that  infernal  limbus ,  in  which  they  suppose 
them  to  have  been  till  then  detained  (a 
place  by  no  likely  means  to  be  proved  ex¬ 
istent  otherwhere  than  in  the  fancy  of  the 
inventors  thereof ;)  that  he  went  to  affront, 
triumph  over,  and  terrify  the  powers  of 
darkness  upon  their  own  ground,  in  their 
own  dominions.  These  and  the  like  con¬ 
ceits  seem  sufficiently  discountenanced  and 
confuted  by  saying,  the  scripture  now'here 
plainly  declares  any  such  thing,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  they  have  no  good  ground 
to  insist  on  (they  pretend  only  one  or  two 
difficult  and  obscure  places,  which  may  be 
many  ways  otherwise  expounded,  so  as  not 
so  much  as  to  favour  them :)  whereas  in 
teaching  us,  that  our  Saviour  preached 
upon  earth  salvation  to  them  which  in  this 
life  should  be  converted  to  believe  upon 
him  and  obey  his  laws ;  damnation  irre¬ 
coverable  to  them  which  should  persist  in 
infidelity  and  disobedience ;  that  he  merited 
by  his  obedience,  and  purchased  by  his 
blood,  both  a  redemption  from  future  dis¬ 
tress,  and  a  translation  into  bliss  and  glory; 
that  he  vanquished  and  triumphed  over  the 
powers  of  hell  upon  the  cross ;  in  these 
things  the  scripture  is  clear  and  copious : 
but  concerning  that  pretended  preaching 
unto,  conversion,  and  deliverance  of  souls 
beneath ;  or  that  translation  of  souls  out  of 
any  subterraneous  closets,  or  prisons, q  (so 
they  do  not  scruple  to  call  them),  or  that 
local  triumph  in  the  devil’s  kingdom,  it  is 
quite  silent,  or  very  dark  in  expression ; 
and  therefore  we  may  be  somewhat  back¬ 
ward  in  assenting  to  such  conceits ;  which, 
whoever  first  devised,  we  may  suspect  they 
did  fa/Jarjywv  u.  y.v\  ieooccxiffccv,  invade  tllin°*S 
unseen  by  themselves,  and  in  very  deed 
invisible  to  any.r  But  let  it  suffice  to  have 
discoursed  thus  much  about  this  endless 
question. 

Cfir  tf)irb  Dap  fic  rose  again  from  tfjr  Drab. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticles,  in  its  nature,  its  design,  its  conse¬ 
quence ;  the  faith  of  which  was  intended 
as  a  means  to  produce  faith  in  the  rest ; 
removing  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
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might  obstruct  it ;  for  by  our  Saviour’s 
resurrection  the  truth  of  all  his  pretences 
concerning  his  person,  his  office,  his  doc¬ 
trine,  were  to  the  highest  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  conviction  assured ;  no  miracle 
could  be  greater  in  itself  (more  signifying 
the  power  of  God  therein  employed ;)  none 
more  proper  for  production  and  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  required  of  us  concerning 
the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  efficacy  of 
his  performances,  the  validity  of  his  pro¬ 
mises,  the  reality  of  his  doctrine  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  future  state.  God  (as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  Acts  xvii.  31),  did  *ir<w 
vu.<nv,  afford  to  all  a  most  persuasive  and 
convincing  argument  of  all  truth  concern¬ 
ing  our  Saviour,  raising  him  from  the 
dead. 

1 .  If  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  pa¬ 
rentage  ;  the  low  garb  and  small  lustre  of 
his  life ;  the  bitter  sorrows  and  shameful 
disgraces  of  his  death,  though  accompa¬ 
nied  with  such  excellent  qualities,  and  such 
wonderful  performances,  as  did  appear  in 
and  were  done  by  him,  might  (especially 
in  those  that  stand  at  distance)  breed  any 
suspicion  (as  indeed  they  have  afforded 
matter  of  argument  to  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  against  it)  concerning  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  whether  he  were  indeed  (as  he  pre¬ 
tended)  the  Son  of  God  (so  near  in  nature, 
in  favour,  in  affection  to  God),  designed 
by  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the 
Lord  of  all  things,  the  Judge  of  the  world ; 
if,  I  say,  such  homely  circumstances  that 
attended  his  person,  such  sad  accidents 
that  befell  him,  may  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  cast  only  superficial  glances  on  the 
thing,  and  look  not  beyond  outward  ap¬ 
pearances,  beget  doubtful  apprehensions 
concerning  our  Saviour’s  person,  or  some¬ 
what  depress  him  in  their  conceit ;  ■  the 
wonderful  power  .and  special  favour  of  God 
toward  him  demonstrated  in  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  will  discuss  those  mists,  and  raise  him 
in  their  esteem :  For  though  (as  St.  Paul 
speaks)  he  was  crucified  out  of  weakness 
(that  is,  therein  the  infirmity  of  our  nature 
being  discovered),  yet  he  liveth  by  the  power 
of  God;  ‘  by  his  recovering  life,  his  divine 
power  is  declared ;  it  was  an 
fttyifa;  rris  iurafitvs,  an  excessive  greatness 
of  power,  which  God  exerted  ;u  an  Wi^yucc 
nu  kou  to  vs  TMf  hryvni,  an  activity  of  the  might 
of  strength,  or  of  most  mighty  strength, 
which  he  set  on  work  in  the  raising  of  Christ 
from  the  dead  (so  the  apostle  labours  to 
express  the  unexpressible  eminency  of  this 
miracle.)  [Pliny,  I  remember,  among  in¬ 
stances  of  things  which  were  impossible 
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even  to  God  himself,  reckons  these  two  ;  T 
Mortales  aternitate  donare ,  et  revocare  de¬ 
funct  os  (to  bestow  eternity  upon  mortals, 
and  to  recall  the  dead  to  life;)  both  which 
suppositions  we  see  by  our  Saviour’s  re¬ 
surrection  clearly  confuted,  yet  so  as  the 
making  them  argues  how  high  and  hard  a 
work  in  human  conceit  it  was  to  effect  it.] 
Indeed,  St.  Paid  seems  to  suppose  other¬ 
wise,  when  he  thus  puts  the  question : 
What  ?  doth  it  seem  incredible  to  you  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  ?v  But  there  is 
an  emphasis  in  the  words  iu.7v,  with  you; 
with  you,  whose  minds  were  prepossessed 
with  notions  favourable  to  this  doctrine  ; 
who  had  so  many  instances  thereof ;  who 
had  been  instructed  to  hope  future  rewards 
from  God.  And  as  it  was  an  instance  of 
God’s  mighty  power,  so  was  it  no  less  a 
mark  of  his  special  favour  toward  our  Sa¬ 
viour  :  as  to  take  away  life  signifies  extre¬ 
mity  of  displeasure,  so  to  restore  it  implies 
the  highest  degree  of  favour.  Death  in 
itself  imports  a  total  incapacity  and  depri¬ 
vation  of  good,  and  is  used  to  express  the 
worst  state  of  being,  or  utmost  misery, 
Consequent  upon  man’s  disobedience  and 
God’s  displeasure :  and  life,  as  it  is  really 
in  its  own  nature  the  foundation  of  per¬ 
ceiving  good,  so  it  represents  and  expresses 
all  the  happiness  of  which  we  are  capable, 
all  the  reward  promised  to  obedience  : 
wherefore  God  raising  our  Saviour  to  life, 
declared  thereby  his  especial  love  and  fa¬ 
vour  to  him,  his  full  approbation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  him  :  if  yielding  him  to  death 
might  seem  to  argue  God’s  displeasure  to¬ 
ward,  or  disregard  of  him ;  raising  him  to 
life  doth  much  more  demonstrate  a  tender 
affection,  an  extraordinary  care  for  and 
respect  to  him :  that  might  be  supposed  to 
proceed  upon  other  grounds ;  this  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  other  interpretation.  To  give  life 
is  the  ground  of  that  relation  which  is  the 
highest  in  nature,  and  speaks  most  affec¬ 
tion  ;  wherefore,  in  scripture  language,  to 
raise  up,  is  termed  to  beget;1  and  this  re¬ 
generation  is  put  for  the  resurrection  ;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  mystical  speech  of  the 
Psalmist,  expounded  by  St.  Paul,  is  said 
that  day  to  be  begot,  when  he  was  raised 
by  God  ;  so  that  it  being  a  paternal  act 
doth  signify  a  paternal  regard :  whence  St. 
Paul  further  saith,  Our  Saviour  was  de¬ 
clared  (or  rather  determined  and  defined) 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead : y  this  act  of  God  raising  him, 
not  only  showing  him  to  be,  but  in  some 
sort  constituting  him,  the  Son  of  God. 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  *  Acts  xiii.  33. 
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2.  Thus  doth  our  Saviour’s  resurrection 
aptly  serve  to  dignify  and  exalt  his  person 
in  our  esteem:  it  also  may  confirm  our 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  performances 
for  us:  wre  need  not  doubt,  considering 
this,  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  our  persons,  the  sanctification  of 
our  hearts,  the  salvation  of  our  souls  (we, 
which  is  always  to  be  supposed  and  under¬ 
stood,  performing  the  conditions  required 
of  us;)  I  say,  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and 
acceptance  of  our  persons;  for,  as  he  was 
delivered  for  our  offences ,  so  he  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification  ; 1  that  is,  we  are 
thereby  assured  of  our  acquittance  from 
sin,  and  restitution  to  God’s  favour ;  and 
perhaps  somew-hat  more ;  our  pardon  and 
acceptance  seems  not  only  declared,  but 
also  consigned  and  delivered  up  unto  us 
by  our  Saviour’s  resurrection :  as  wre  were 
punished  in  his  suffering,  so  in  his  resur¬ 
rection  we  were  restored;  Christ  merited 
our  justification  by  his  passion,  but  God 
gave  it  us  in  his  resurrection;  being  that 
formal  act  of  grace  whereby  he  was  (after 
having  undergone  the  effects  of  divine  dis¬ 
pleasure)  apparently  reinstated  in  God’s 
favour,  and  we  virtually  in  him :  Who  then 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  f  it  is  God  that  justifieth:  Who  is  he 
that  condemnethf  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again:''  since  God 
hath  acknowledged  satisfaction  done  to  his 
justice,  by  discharging  our  surety  from 
prison,  and  all  further  prosecution ;  since 
he  hath  in  a  manner  so  notorious  and  sig¬ 
nal  demonstrated  his  favour  to  our  proxy, 
there  can  be  no  further  pretence  against 
us,  no  fear  of  any  displeasure  remaining: 
in  our  baptism  was  represented,  as  the 
burial  of  Christ  (we  being  there  in  show 
and  mystery  buried  with  him),  so  his  re¬ 
surrection  also,  in  virtue  of  which  we  then 
received  the  benefits  corresponding  to  that 
representation :  Being  buried  with  Christ 
in  baptism  (saith  St.  Paul)  in  him  also  we 
were  raised  again — and  us,  being  dead  in 
trespasses  and  the  uncircumcision  of  our 
flesh,  he  quichened  together  ivith  him,  for¬ 
giving  us  all  our  sins: b  and  ffim mire, 
auvnya^,  m ntxafin,  he  co-quickened,  co¬ 
raised,  and  co-seated  us  (if  1  may  so  speak) 
w  ith  him  in  heavenly  places.' 

3.  We  may  also  hence  with  good  reason 
hope  for  aid  sufficient  to  sanctify  our  hearts 
and  lives:  that  he  which  raised  our  Sa¬ 
viour  from  a  natural  death,  both  can  and 
will  raise  us  from  spiritual  death,  from 
that  mortal  slumber  in  sins  and  trespasses, 

*  Rom.  iv.  2.r>.  t>  Col.  ii.  12,  13. 

a  Rom.  viii.  33,  31.  c  Ejih.  ii.  5,  6. 
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in  which  we  lie  buried  naturally,  to  walk 
in  that  newness  of  life,  and  heavenly  con¬ 
versation,  to  which  the  gospel  calls  us, 
and  the  divine  Spirit  excites  us : d  which  is 
that  first  resurrection ,  which  llessed.  and 
holy  is  he  that  hath  a  part  in  ;  on  such  the 
second  death  shall  have  no  power:*  for  al¬ 
so,  consequently,  our  Saviour’s  resurrec¬ 
tion  assures  to  us  the  salvation  of  our  souls ; 
for  by  it,  as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  God ,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  hath  re¬ 
generated  us  unto  a  lively  hope  of  an  inhe¬ 
ritance  incorruptible  and  unclefiled ,  reserved 
for  us  in  the  heavens  :f  and,  If  when  we  were 
enemies ,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ,  much  more ,  being  recon¬ 
ciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  lifeJ  Thus 
may  our  Saviour’s  resurrection  confirm  our 
faith  concerning  the  efficacy  of  his  perfor¬ 
mances  for  us. 

4.  It  was  also  a  most  strong  and  proper 
argument  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
his  promises,  and  the  truth  of  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  future  state  (a  matter  most 
important,  and  a  fundamental  ingredient 
of  all  religion ;)  an  argument  most  strong, 

I  say,  as  demonstrating  by  palpable  in¬ 
stance  the  possibility  of  what  he  promised 
and  taught,  exemplifying  in  himself,  what 
he  bade  others  to  expect,  that  by  divine 
power  they  should  be  raised  to  life :  by  his 
doctrine  he  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  (a  point  so  much  doubted  and  dis¬ 
puted  of  before ;  so  little  seen  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  natural  reason,  so  clouded  in  the 
uncertainties  of  common  tradition ;)  but  by 
his  resurrection  he  proved  that  light  to  be 
true  and  certain:  He  thereby  (as  St.  Paul 
•expresses  it,  Acts  xxvi.  23),  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead ,  did  most  effectually , 
KxncyytWiir,  denounce  and  declare  light 
to  the  people ,  and  to  the  nations  (to  all 
men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.)  Infinitely 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  are  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  the  subtlest  speculation  could 
ever  produce,  to  assert  the  distinction  from 
the  body,  the  separate  existence,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  man’s  soul  after  death;  the 
providence  and  justice  of  God  over  men 
here  ;  the  dispensations  of  reward  and  pu¬ 
nishments  hereafter  (those  great  incen¬ 
tives  to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from 
vice),  in  comparison  of  this  one  sensible 
experience,  attesting  to  and  confirming  that 
doctrine  which  contains  those  great  things; 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  most  proper  ar¬ 
gument  :h  for  though  any  miracle  (plainly 
and  convincingly  so)  may  suffice  to  confirm 

a  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  Eph.  iL  2,  S-c. ;  Col  ii.  13,  14. 

*  Bov.  xx.  6.  <1  Pet.  i.  3.  «  Rom.  v.  10. 

h  Fide  )  Pet.  i.  3,  4. 


any  point  of  doctrine;  yet  a  miracle  in 
the  same  kind,  about  the  same  matter,  is 
more  immediately  pertinent  and  efficacious 
to  that  purpose.  By  curing  the  sick,  our 
Saviour  proved  that  he  could  remit  sins ; 
and  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ; 
having  authority  to  dispense  with  the  rigo¬ 
rous  observation  of  positive  laws ;  and  in 
like  manner  all  the  miracles  he  did  were 
in  their  nature  apt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
whatever  he  taught :  These  were  writ  (saith 
St.  John)  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ ,  the  Son  of  God yet  so  as  to 
beget  persuasion  by  discourse  interceding, 
and  byvirtue  of  a  parity  in  reason :  but  our 
Saviour’s  resurrection  did  prove  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  ours  (with  all  that  coheres  or  is  con¬ 
sequent  thereto)  directly  and  immediately, 
with  all  evidence  possible  to  sense  itself: 
we  cannot  (considering  this)  have  any  pre¬ 
tence  to  doubt  of  what  he  and  his  apostles 
have  taught  us ;  that  he  preceding  as  the 
first-born  from  the  dead ,  as  the  first-fruits 
of  them  that  sleep ,  as  the  captain  of  life,  as 
our  forerunner  and  pattern,  we  i»  fiiu  id.y- 
(icin,  in  our  due  rank  and  season,  as  younger 
sons  of  the  resurrection,  as  serving  under 
his  command  and  conduct,  in  resemblance 
and  imitation  of  him,  shall  follow:-)  so  that, 
if  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead  doth  dwell  in  us,  he  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
our  mortal  bodies  by  his  spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  us:  that  if  we  have  been  planted  together 
with  him  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  (planted)  in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection:  that  as  in  Adam  we  died,  so 
in  Christ  we  shall  revive;  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly  man ,  we  shall  also 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly ;  that  he  who 
raised  our  Lord  shall  raise  us  by  his  power: 
knowing  that  he  who  raised  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  also  raise  us  by  Jesus. k  Thus  is  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour  able  and  apt 
to  beget  and  establish  our  faith  concern¬ 
ing  his  person,  his  performances,  and  his 
doctrine;  and  it  being  in  such  manner 
conducible  to  so  high  purposes,  it  was  re¬ 
quisite  itself  should  be  declared  with  most 
clear  and  full  evidence;  and  that  it  should 
be  so,  God  did  abundantly  provide.  I  omit 
the  types  and  mystical  representations 
which  did  foreshadow  it;  and  the  prophe¬ 
tical  passages  expressing  or  alluding  to  it 
(having  incidentally,  upon  other  occasions, 
bordering  on  this  point,  formerly  touched 
upon  the  principal  of  them;)  and  only  say, 
that  no  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of  surer 

1  John  xx.  31.  )  Rev.  i.  5 ;  Col.  1.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 

20,  23 ;  Acts  iii.  15 ;  v.  31  ;  Heb.  vi.  20  :  Luke  xx.  36  ; 
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attestation,  than  God  did  order  this  to 
have.  He  did  ojotme/v  (predesign,  with 
an  especial  care  pick  out  and  appoint) 
witnesses  for  this  purpose ; 1  persons  in  all 
respects,  for  their  number,  for  their  quali¬ 
fications,  for  their  circumstances,  most  con¬ 
siderable  and  credible:  not  one  or  two,  but 
very  many  (Jive  hundred ,  St.  Paul  tells  us, 
saw  him  at  once;w)  not  strangers,  but  per¬ 
sons  most  familiarly  acquainted  with  him 
(who  were  with  him  from  the  beginning ,  who 
went  out  and  in  with  him,  for  three  years’ 
space,  from  his  bajitism  to  his  ascension  ;  J 
not  upon  relation,  or  at  a  distance,  but  by 
immediate  sense  and  converse  with  him 
(who  did ,  as  St.  Peter,  one  of  them,  tells 
us,  eat  and  drink  with  him  ufter  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead;0)  not  from  a  single,  tran¬ 
sient  experience,  but  by  frequent  conver¬ 
sation  for  a  good  continuance  of  time ;  G) 
*Xt<ius  for  many  days  together;  (To 

whom,  saith  St.  Luke,  he  presented  himself 
living  after  he  had  sujfered  by  many  certain 
tokens,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days ,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  concerning  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  ;v)  persons  of  unquestionable 
discretion  and  honesty,  who  preached  sin¬ 
cerity  to  others  (with  effectual  persuasion), 
and  in  other  things  irreprovably  practised 
it ;  w ho  could  have  no  imaginable  design  in 
testifying  it,  beside  the  discharge  of  their 
conscience  in  God’s  sight ;  as  encounter¬ 
ing  thereby  the  most  terrible  oppositions 
and  difficulties;  incurring  most  certain 
and  most  grievous  dangers,  troubles,  and 
sufferings;  without  any  possible  benefit 
(of  worldly  profit,  honour,  or  pleasure) 
accruing  thence  to  themselves;  without 
any  comfort  or  support,  except  the  reward 
they  might  hope  for  from  God  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  so  difficult  and  troublesome  a 
duty :  in  fine,  by  persons  whose  testimony 
God  himself  ratified  by  extraordinary  graces 
(invincible  courage,  constancy,  patience, 
self-denial,  meekness,  and  charity)  confer¬ 
red  on  them  ;  by  miraculous  works  openly 
and  frequently  performed  by  them ;  so  that 
they  did  effectually  with  great  power  yield 
their  testimony  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  great  grace  was 
upon  them  (great  appearance  of  the  divine 
favour  toward  them,  of  divine  goodness  in 
them),  as  we  have  it.  Acts  iv.  33.  It  was 
the  principal  part  of  their  office  (of  the 
highest  apostolical  office)  to  testify  this 
truth ;  as  we  see  in  the  choice  of  Matthias, 
where  it  is  said,  Wherefore  of  these  men 
which  have  accompanied  with  us  all  the  time 

I  Vide  Acts  xvii.  3  ;  I.ukc  xxiv.  4f>  ;  Acts  x.  41. 
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that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
us ,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness 
with  us  of  his  resurrection .q  And  beyond 
the  providing  witnesses  so  qualified,  testi¬ 
monies  so  credible,  what  could  God  him¬ 
self  do  necessary  to  convince  men  endued 
with  any  competency  of  reason  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  men  of 
contrary  disposition  (unreasonably  and  un¬ 
worthily  incredulous;)  what  means,  1  say, 
could  further  be  required,  to  beget  and 
confirm  our  faith  in  the  matter  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  resurrection,  and  consequently  of 
all  doctrines  taught  by  him  and  his  disci¬ 
ples,  which  by  this  most  signal  miracle  are 
so  perfectly  asserted  and  proved? 

Now  the  great  end  and  use  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  resurrection  being  thus  declared,  I 
shall  not  insist  upon  explaining  the  nature 
thereof  (it  being  clear  that  his  death  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
each  departing  to  its  place,  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  opposed  thereto  and  restoring  him 
into  the  same  state,  must  consist  in  resus¬ 
citating,  reducing,  and  reuniting  them  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  recover  all  vital  faculties, 
and  exercise  vital  operations),  nor  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  causes  efficient  thereof  (w  hich 
it  is  certain  could  be  no  other  than  that 
divinity  common  to  the  three  Persons  in- 
divided  in  nature,  power,  and  operation ;) 
whence  it  is  attributed,  as  most  commonly 
to  God,  so  peculiarly  sometimes  to  the 
glory  and  power  of  the  Father,  who  in 
order  of  nature  and  in  all  common  ope¬ 
rations  doth  precede  ; r  sometimes  to  the 
Son,  who  laid  down  his  life,  and  took  it  up 
again  J  who  demolished  the  temple  of  his 
own  body,  and  reared  it  up  again  ;  some¬ 
times  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which,  as  he 
did  cast  out  devils,  and  performed  other 
his  great  works,  so  he  did  this  grand  mi¬ 
racle:1  which  dwelling  in  him,  did  quicken 
his  mortal  body,  as  is  intimated  and  by 
consequence  arises  from  the  place  tore- 
cited,  Rom.  viii.  11.  Upon  these  things, 
as  also  upon  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of  our  Saviour’s  resurrection,  1  shall  not 
insist,  having  not  leisure  sufficient  to  con¬ 
sider  and  prosecute  all,  but  only  to  touch 
those  things  which  seem  most  material  and 
useful. 

Yet  must  I  not  altogether  pass  over  the 
circumstance  of  time  (because  mentioned 
here),  Upon  the  third  day.0  This  is  added, 
as  it  is  commonly  in  scripture  when  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  our  Saviour’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  common  manner  of 

4  Acts  I.  21,  22.  'Rom.  vi.  4. 
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speech,  in  which,  when  we  relate  any  story 
or  matter  of  fact,  we  are  wont  to  adjoin 
the  circumstances  (of  time  most  commonly, 
many  times  of  place,  and  sometimes  of 
other  respects  and  adjuncts),  as  signs  and 
arguments  of  the  things  certainly,  and  our 
assurance  in  affirming  it.  Fictions  usually 
go  naked  of  circumstances,  nor  can  the  re¬ 
lators  of  them  tell  when  or  where  or  how 
the  matter  of  them  did  exist;  but  when 
we  are  punctual  in  circumstance,  it  sig¬ 
nifies  we  are  serious  and  confident,  and 
grounded  in  the  thing  itself.  As  for  this 
circumstance  itself,  that  which  is  most  re¬ 
markable  therein  seems  to  be  the  wisdom 
of  God  choosing  a  convenient  distance  of 
time,  after  our  Saviour’s  death,  for  his 
resurrection;  he  stayed  so  long,  that  it 
might  be  thoroughly  certain  our  Saviour 
was  really  dead,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
recovery  by  natural  means ;  (all  natural 
heat  being  necessarily  extinguished  by  that 
durance  in  the  grave,  although  he  had 
been  taken  down  with  some  undiscernible 
remainders  thereof  from  the  cross ;)  he 
deferred  it  no  longer,  both  because  there 
was  no  reason  for  doing  so,  and  because  it 
was  fit,  that  while  men’s  memories  were 
fresh,  their  passions  warm,  their  fancies 
busy,  their  mouths  open  in  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  his  death  ;  while  the  designed  wit¬ 
nesses  were  present  (both  enemies  watching 
and  friends  attending  the  event),  it  was, 
I  say,  then  most  fitting  that  our  Saviour 
should  arise:  as  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word  third  (whether  it  be  to  be  taken  in¬ 
clusively  in  respect  to  the  day  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  passion,  or  so  to  exclude  it),  with 
the  reconciling  of  some  scriptures  seem¬ 
ing  dissonant  in  the  point,  I  refer  you  for 
satisfaction  to  commentators  upon  the  gos¬ 
pel  ;  the  question  not  belonging  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  faith,  nor  having  any  very 
considerable  influence  (that  I  see)  upon 
practice.  I  proceed  therefore. 

ftoe  asmihrtr  into  ihraben ;  anh  si'ltctf)  at  tf|e 
rigl;t  fjanti  of  ©oh.  tfje  .-ffatfjer  ainugfjtp. 

After  our  Lord  had  (after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion)  consummated  what  was  requisite  to 
be  done  by  him  upon  earth  for  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  our  faith,  and  constitution  of 
his  church  ;  having  a  competent  time  con¬ 
versed  with  his  disciples  (establishing  their 
faith,  enlightening  their  minds  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth  and  understanding  of  the 
scriptures/  inflaming  their  affections,  com¬ 
forting  their  hearts  against  ensuing  tribu¬ 
lations,  all  oppositions  of  earth,  and  hell, 
for  his  sake ;  directing  and  prescribing  to 

*  Fide  Luke  and  John  ult. 


them  how  they  should  proceed  in  their  in¬ 
structing,  converting,  and  reconciling  the 
world  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  his 
law  ;  furnishing  them  with  commission  and 
authority  to  testify  his  truth,  to  dispense 
the  tenders  of  grace  and  pardon  procured 
by  him,  to  collect  and  build  up  that  church 
which  he  had  purchased  by  his  blood,  lastly 
imparting  his  effectual  benediction  to  them; 
having,  Isay,  done  these  things  (which  St. 
Luke  expresses  altogether  by  the  words 
ivTiLXiifiivoi  aiiT-a?;,  that  is,  having  given  all 
necessary  instructions,  and  laid  fitting  com¬ 
mands  upon  them,")  he  was  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  taken,  carried  up  eivsp^tro)^ 

and  ascended  into  heaven;  *  he,  that  is,  he 
according  to  his  humanity,  his  body  and 
soul,  were  by  the  divine  power  translated 
into  heaven:  into  heaven;  what  is  meant 
by  that  (in  the  utmost  extent,  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  thing y)  appears  by  other 
phrases  equivalent,  by  which  this  action  is 
expressed:  Ascending  to  the  Father ;  that 
is,  to  the  place  of  God’s  more  especial 
presence  and  residence ;  where  \pip*\nZ,‘.ra.i 
ru  7au  &mZ,  he  appears  to  the  face 

of  God :  being  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
God  (that  is,  to  the  place  of  highest  emi- 
nency,  and  of  greatest  proximity  to  God ;) 
entering  us  ri  otym  (into  those  most  holy 
places,  that  icrart^ov  tov  X.U.T  (/.tf  ir  tiff f/.a.r  os , 
those  intimate  recesses  of  inaccessible  and 
incommunicable  glory;1)  being  assumed 
and  entering  into  glory ;  passing  through 
the  heavens  (that  is,  all  places  above,  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory ;)  as¬ 
cending  »«{«>»  vciiruv  rut  ovguvwv,  above, 
beyond  all  heavens;  becoming  u^nXon^os 
ruv  ovoaous  (more  sublime  than,  advanced 
above,  the  heavens ; a)  by  which  appears, 
that  the  utmost  term  of  our  Saviour’s  as¬ 
cent  was  that  place  of  all  in  situation  most 
high,  in  quality  most  holy,  in  dignity  most 
excellent,  in  glory  most  august ;  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  God’s  temple  above,  not  made 
wuth  hands ;  the  most  special  presence- 
chamber  in  those  heavenly  courts.  Thither 
did  our  Saviour  ascend  ;  and  there  (as  it 
follows  here)  he  sitteth  at  Gods  right  hand , 
for  the  ends  and  uses  of  these  two  (one 
whereof  is  only  the  way  or  tendency  unto 
the  other),  conspiring  or  being  coincident 
(I  shall  join  the  consideration  of  them  to¬ 
gether;)  the  meaning  of  which  words  it  is 
not  hard  to  find  out,  it  being  obvious  that 
the  state  of  things  above  is  in  scripture  re¬ 
presented  to  us  by  that  similitude  which  is 

"  Acts  i  2.  *  Luke  xxiv.  51. 

r  TOfiivOi/g  %lf  o'jpectcv,  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  “  Johnxiii.  1 ; 

xx.  17  ;  Phil  ii.  9  ;  Eph.  i.  20;  Ucb.  ix.  24  ;  Acts  ii. 
33;  v.  31  ;  vi.  19;  Heb.  ix.  12;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Luke 
xxiv.  26  ;  Heb.  iv.  1 1.  *  Eph.  h\  10;  lleb.  vil  26. 
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apt  most  to  beget  in  us  reverence  towards 
God  (and  which  really  doth  most  resemble 
it;)  the  state  of  a  king  here,  sitting  upon 
his  throne ;  personages  of  highest  rank  and 
respect,  his  nearest  relations,  his  most  be¬ 
loved  favourites,  the  chief  ministers  and 
officers  of  his  crown  attending  upon  him, 
and  surrounding  his  throne;  so  yet  that 
for  distinction,  some  place  (more  eminent 
and  honourable  than  the  rest)  is  assigned 
to  him,  toward  whom  the  King  intends  to 
declare  especial  regard  and  favour ;  which 
place  (by  custom  grounded  upon  reasons 
plain  enough,  the  opportunity  of  nearness 
for  all  kind  of  conversation  and  address ; 
and  the  right  hand’s  advantage  for  strength 
and  activity,  acquired  by  use,  and  conse¬ 
quently  also  its  aptitude  to  give  or  take) 
hath  been  determined  to  be  the  next  place 
at  the  right  hand  ;  (its  we  see,  for  instance, 
when  Bathsheba  came  to  Solomon,  it  is 
said,  The  king —  sat  down  on  his  throne , 
and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  king's 
mother;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand:b) 
thus  our  Saviour  being  raised  by  God  to 
the  supreme  pitch  of  honour,  of  power,  of 
favour  with  him,  having  advanced  him  to 
be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ,  to  give  repent¬ 
ance  to  Israel ,  and  remission  of  sins;  hav¬ 
ing  superexalted  him ,  and  bestowed  on  him 
a  name  above  all  names ,  to  which  all  knees 
in  heaven,  in  earth ,  under  the  earth ,  must 
bote;  having  seated  him  in  heavenly  places , 
above  all  principality,  and  authority ,  and 
power ,  and  dominion,  and  name  (or  title) 
that  is  named,  both  in  the  present  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come ;  having  committed  to 
him  all  authority  in  heaven  and  upon  the 
earth;  given  all  things  into  his  hands;  hav¬ 
ing  made  him  heir  if  all  things;  subjected 
all  things  under  his  feet  ( angels ,  authorities, 
and  powers),  crowned  him  with  (sovereign) 
glory  and  honour  ;c  having  given  him  (what 
that  innumerable  host  of  heaven  in  the 
Revelation  acknowledges  him  worthy  of, 
V.  12),  power,  and  riches ,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength ,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless¬ 
ing  (that  is,  all  good  and  excellence  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  highest  degree  ;)  God  having, 
I  say,  conferred  these  pre-eminences  of 
dignity,  power,  and  favour  upon  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  he  is  said  therefore  to  have  seated 
him  at  his  right  hand;  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  power  (as  it  is  in  the  Gospels  ;  that  is, 
of  the  Sovereign  and  Almighty  Potentate;) 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ; 
and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God 
(as  it  is  in  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews.*1) 

*>  1  Kings  ii.  19.  c  Acts  v.  31  :  Phil.  ii.  9,  10  ; 

Eph.  1.  20.  21  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  IS;  John  iii.  35  ;  xiii.  3; 
xvii.  2;  Heb  i.  2 ;  ii.  8,  9;  I  Pet  iii.  22.  •*  xtcOgut, 

Eph  i.  20  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62 ;  Luke  xx.il 
69 ;  Ueb.  viii.  I ;  xii.  2. 


So  much  plainly  the  whole  speech  impor‘s ; 
and  if  there  be  any  peculiar  emphasis  de¬ 
signed  in  the  word  sitting,  beyond  that 
which  is  sometimes  more  simply  and  ge¬ 
nerally  said,  being  at  God’s  right  hand, 
here  may  be  further  implied,  the  firm  pos¬ 
session,  the  durable  continuance,  the  un¬ 
disturbed  rest  and  quiet  of  this  glorious  and 
happy  condition  wherein  he  is  instated ; ' 
as  also,  it  doth  augment  the  main  sense, 
sitting  being  the  most  honourable  posture; 
and  therefore  signifying  to  the  utmost  that 
eminency  of  favour  and  respect  he  hath  in 
God’s  sight ;  as  also,  it  may  denote  further 
the  nature  and  quality  of  his  preferment ; 
his  being  constituted  to  rule  and  to  judge ; 
and  therefore  expressed  as  sitting  upon 
a  throne  of  majesty,  upon  a  tribunal  of 
justice. 

So  much  briefly  may  serve  for  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  these  two  points :  (for  as  to 
the  words  subjoined,  the  Father  Almighty, 
whereof  the  latter  is  addititious,  and  not 
extant  in  the  more  ancient  forms  ol  this 
Creed,  having  considered  them  before, 
treating  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Creed; 
and  particularly  having  there  taken  the 
word  Almighty  in  its  greatest  latitude,  so 
as  to  include  both  tu>tox{ut* and  Tam- 
Ivtauc;,  passing  over  the  critical  distinction 
made  between  them;  I  shall  not  repeat  any 
thing  concerning  them.) 

Now  as  to  the  ends  of  our  Saviour’s  glo- 
rious  ascension  and  abode  in  heaven,  the 
effects  produced  thereby,  the  uses  which 
the  belief  and  consideration  thereof  may 
conduce  to;  the  ends  and  effects  thereof, 
I  say,  declared  in  scripture,  are  briefly, 

1st,  That  as  a  Priest  and  Advocate  he 
might  there  intercede  for  us,  for  the  par¬ 
don  of  our  sins,  for  the  acceptance  of  our 
persons,  for  the  success  of  our  prayers,  for 
the  supply  of  our  needs,  for  the  collation 
of  all  benefits  and  blessings  on  us ;  repre¬ 
senting  his  merits,  pleading  our  cause,  prer 
senting  our  supplications,  and  interposing 
his  favour  and  authority  in  our  behalf :  lie 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us:  lie 
is  our  High  Priest ,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  there  per¬ 
forming  that  office  for  us:  Who  shall  con¬ 
demn ?  It  is  Christ  who  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  who  also  intrreedeth  for  us  (there  :) 
If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous:  God 
exalted  him  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  unto  Israel,  and  remission 
of  sins.1  It  is  by  him  that  we  do  «■ 

<ritt i  ™  etiy,  have  our  access  to  God,  not 

«  Rom.  vlli.  34  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  '  Heb.  vii.  2t  | 

viii.  1  ;  Kom.  viii.  34 ;  1  Jolm  ii.  ‘i  ;  Acts  v.  3). 
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only  by  virtue  of  his  merits,  but  by  his 
continual  act  of  mediation :  it  is  he,  that 
in  the  golden  censer,  at  the  golden  altar 
before  God,  offers  up  the  incense  of  our 
prayers,  consecrated  and  perfumed  by  his 
hand.6 

2dly,  He  ascended  and  resides  in  hea¬ 
ven,  that  as  a  King  he  might  govern  us, 
protect  us,  save  and  deliver  us  from  our 
enemies ;  that  he  might  subdue  and  destroy 
his  and  our  enemies ;  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom  and  of  our  salvation ;  the  world, 
the  flesh,  the  devil,  sin,  death,  and  hell ; 
whatever  opposes  his  glory,  his  truth,  his 
service,  and  consequently  impedes  our  sal¬ 
vation,  either  by  open  violence  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  practice.  God  did  say  unto  him,  Sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand ,  till  I  have  made  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool;  and  accordingly,  He 
must  reign  until  he  hath  put  all  his  enemies 
under  his  feet : h  no  power  shall  be  able  to 
withstand  his  will  and  command,  who  sits 
at  the  helm  of  omnipotent  Sovereignty,  at 
that  right  hand  which  governs  and  orders 
all  things.  But  having  before  spoken  con¬ 
cerning  the  royal  office  and  lordship  of  our 
Saviour,  I  shall  add  no  more  to  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

3dly,  Our  Saviour  tells  us  himself,  that 
he  went  to  heaven  to  prepare  a  place  for  us; 
to  prepare  mansions  of  joy  and  bliss  in  God's 
presence,  where  is  fulness  of joy  ;  at  his  right 
hand ,  where  are  pleasures  for  evermore.'  He 
is  our  vfiSfiiftos,  our  forerunner  into  heaven, 
that  hath  disposed  things  there  for  our  en¬ 
tertainment  and  reception :  >  It  is  his  will , 
that  where  he  is,  there  we  should  be  also ; 
that  ice  might  contemplate  and  partake  of 
his  glory. k 

4thly,  Our  Saviour  also  tells  us,  that  it 
was  necessary  he  should  depart  hence,  that 
he  might  send  the  divine  Spirit,  the  power 
from  on  high,  to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and 
comfort  us:  If  I  go  not  away  (saitli  he)  the 
Paraclete  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I 
go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you ; '  that  is,  God 
in  his  wisdom  hath  appointed  (for  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  our  Saviour's  honour),  that  so 
incomparably  excellent  a  gift  should  be  the 
reward  of  his  obedience ;  the  consequence 
of  his  triumph ;  the  fruit  of  his  interces¬ 
sion  ;  an  ornament  of  his  royal  estate ;  a 
pledge  of  his  princely  munificence  :  it  was 
reserved  as  a  most  royal  gift,  fit  to  be  given 
at  bis  coronation  ;  his  being  inaugurated 
and  invested  in  sovereign  dignity,  power, 
and  glory:  whence  it  is  said,  The  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  was  not  yet,m  (understand,  was  not  yet 

*  Heb.  vit  25 ;  Rev.  viii.  3.  h  Psal.  cx.  1  ;  Acts 
ii.  34  ;  Heb.  i.  13;  x.  13;  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  1  John  xiv. 

2  ;  Psal.  xvi  11  J  Heb.  vi.  20.  k  John  xvii.  24. 
*  John  xvi.  7;  Luke  xxiv.  40.  m  Juhu  vii.  39. 
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poured  forth  and  bestowed  in  that  manner 
and  measure,  as  God  did  intend  to  do  it 
hereafter),  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glori¬ 
fied:  it  was  from  Jesus,  received  into  glory, 
that  excellent  gift  was  designed  to  come, 
in  God’s  purpose  and  promise.  Add  here¬ 
to  consequently, 

5thly,  That  all  good  gifts  and  graces  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  church  in  general,  and  upon 
every  member  thereof  singly,  useful  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry ,  for  the  edification  of  Christ' s  body, 
do  proceed  hence :  To  every  one  of  you  (saith 
St.  Paul)  is  given  grace,  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ : n  whence  he 
saith  (the  Psalmist  saith,  prophesying  of 
our  Saviour),  Having  ascended  up  on  high , 
he  led  captivity  captive ,  and  gave  gifts  unto 
men." 

6thly,  I  might  add,  that  God  thus  ad¬ 
vanced  our  Saviour  to  so  high  a  dignity,  to 
declare  the  love  he  bears  to  piety,  right¬ 
eousness,  and  obedience,  in  so  highly  re¬ 
warding  and  dignifying  it :  For  because  he 
was  obedient  to  the  death,  therefore  did  God 
exalt  him:  For  the  suffering  of  death,  do  we 
see  Jesus  crowned  with  glory  and  honour. p 
The  belief,  therefore,  and  consideration 
of  these  truths,  will  serve  (briefly)  to  nou¬ 
rish  and  increase  onr  faith,  to  cherish  and 
strengthen  our  hope,  to  excite  and  inflame 
our  devotion,  to  direct  and  elevate  our 
affections,  to  enforce  and  engage,  to  en¬ 
courage  and  quicken,  our  obedience. 

To  nourish,  I  say,  and  cherish  our  faith 
and  hope.  If  the  resurrection  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  did  beget  in  us  a  strong  persuasion 
concerning  the  truth  of,  and  a  lively  hope 
of  the  good  proceeding  from,  our  Saviour’s 
undertaking  and  doctrine ; q  his  ascension, 
declared  by  the  same  indubitable  testimo¬ 
nies  and  authorities,  must  needs  nourish, 
augment,  and  corroborate  them.  We  can¬ 
not  distrust  any  promises  made  by  him ;  we 
cannot  despair  of  any  good  from  him  (not 
of  relief,  succour,  supply  in  our  straits,  or 
in  our  needs ;  of  comfort  in  our  afflictions ; 
of  protection  in  our  dangers ;  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  our  miseries;)  from  him  who  is 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  divine  Power ;  having  all 
things  committed  to  his  authority  and  dis¬ 
posal.  It  also  serves  to  excite  and  inflame 
our  devotions  :  for  having  such  a  Mediator 
in  heaven,  so  near  in  God’s  presence,  so 
much  in  his  favour ;  such  a  master  of  re¬ 
quests  ;  so  good  a  friend  at  court ;  such  a 
favourite  at  hand,  to  present  up,  to  com¬ 
mend,  to  further  our  petitions :  We  may 

n  Ephes.  iv.  12.  7,  8,  &C.  p  Phil.  ii.  9  ;  Heb.  ii.  9* 
0  Psal.  lxviii.  19.  *  I  Pet.  L  3. 
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v,as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  enjoins  us) 
come  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  all  freedom 
of  speech  and  boldness ,  that  we  may  receive 
mercy ,  and  find  grace  for  seasonable  aid:1 
we  need  not  doubt  of  that  promise  being 
fulfilled,  Whatever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be¬ 
lieving ■,  ye  shall  received  and  what  greater 
incitement  can  there  be  to  devotion,  than 
the  assurance  of  so  good  acceptance,  of  so 
happy  success  thereof?1  The  proper  in¬ 
fluence,  also,  of  these  considerations,  is  to 
direct  and  elevate  our  affections  from  these 
inferior,  mean,  vain,  and  base  things,  to  the 
things  above :  Seek  the  things  above  (saith 
St.  Paul),  where  Christ  is  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  GodC  where  Christ  our  life, 
our  hope,  our  treasure,  our  head  is,  there 
should  our  hearts  be,  thither  should  our 
affections  tend ;  there  should  our  Tiixiriv^a 
(our  business  and  conversation)  be,  where 
the  family  is  to  which  we  relate,  and  its 
Master  ;v  where  the  city  is,  where  our  final 
rest  and  abode  should  be  (for  we  are  but 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  aiul  sojourners ), 
with  its  Lord  and  Governor;*'  where  our 
country  is,  the  place  of  all  our  estate  and 
concernment,  and  he  resides  which  only 
can  make  it  good  to  us.  It,  lastly,  doth 
engage  and  encourage  us  to  all  kind  of 
obedience,  to  consider  that  high  reward 
of  eternal  glory  and  happiness  which  our 
Saviour  hath  obtained  as  a  reward  of  his 
obedience,  and  as  a  pledge  of  like  reward 
designed  to  us,  if  we  insist  in  his  footsteps: 
Let  us  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us  (saith 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews),  looking  to  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ,  Jesus ;  who 
for  the  joy  set  before  him  endured  the  cross , 
despising  the  shame ,  and  is  set  at  the  right 
hand  of  God :  x  I  covenant  to  you  (saith  our 
Saviour)  a  kingdom ,  as  my  Father  cove¬ 
nanted  me  a  kingdom  :y  supposing  we  obey 
his  commandments,  we  shall  obtain  a  like 
excellent  and  happy  estate :  as  we  see  God 
hath  performed  to  him,  so  will  also  he  make 
good  his  word  to  us:  The  word  (saith  St. 
Paul)  is  faithful,  and  assuredly  true :  if  we 
have  died  with  him  (to  lust  and  sin),  we  shall 
also  live  with  him  (in  joy  and  glory  ;)  if  we 
endure  (in  obedience  and  patience),  we  shall 
also  reign  with  him .*  To  which  blessed  king¬ 
dom  God  in  his  mercy  bring  us  all,  through 
the  grace,  merits,  and  intercession  of  him, 
who  with  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever:  to 
whom  be  all  praise  and  glory  for  ever. 
Amen. 

1  Heb.  iv.  16.  •  Matt.  xxi.  22.  1  1  John  v.  14. 

u  Col.  iii  1,  4  ;  i.  27.  v  Phil.  iii.  20. 

w  Heb.  xlii.  14  ;  xi.  13.  *  Ileb.  xii.  1,  2. 

*  LuLu  xxii.  2il.  1  2  Tim.  ii.  11  ;  Rom.  viii.  17. 


Jfrorn  tljenrr  fjc  sTjall  rome  to  jubgc  tfjc 
(Suirft  aitlr  tfje  Drab. 

This  is  the  last  of  those  particular  charac¬ 
ters  whereby  the  grand  object  of  our  faith, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  is  described,  containing  a 
most  eminent  office  peculiar  to  him,  im¬ 
plying  the  manner  of  executing  it,  and 
determining  the  extent  thereof:  the  belief 
of  which  is  of  principal  consequence,  and 
in  a  special  manner  influential  upon  prac¬ 
tice;  whether  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
office  or  the  quality  of  the  person  designed 
thereto:  the  office,  to  judge ;  the  Person, 
He;  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  man  (he  that  was  born,  that  died,  that 
performed  and  suffered  so  much  for  us), 
he  shall  judge.  Shall  judge :  There  is  no 
consideration,  w’hereof  man’s  mind  is  ca¬ 
pable,  more  apt  to  excite  men  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  to  restrain  them  from 
offending,  and  to  beget  in  them  a  care  and 
conscience  of  what  they  do,  than  this,  that 
they  must  sometime  hereafter  certainly  be 
forced  to  render  an  account  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  ;  that  they  must  undergo  a  most  strict 
and  severe  scrutiny;  and  shall  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  result  thereof ;  so 
as  to  be  approved  and  rewarded  for  their 
good,  condemned  and  punished  for  their 
bad  lives;  a  man  considering  and  being 
persuaded  of  this,  must  necessarily  accuse 
himself  of  extreme  folly  and  madness,  if 
he  do  not  provide  for  that  account,  and 
order  his  life  in  respect  thereto.  This  per¬ 
suasion,  I  say,  is  the  sharpest  spur  imagi¬ 
nable  to  the  doing  of  good,  the  strongest 
curb  from  doing  ill,  that  could  be  devised  ; 
and  therefore  all  nations  in  some  manner 
have  acknowledged  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  religion  (men  generally,  with  a 
ready  inclination,  have  embraced  it  as  so), 
that  after  this  life  men  shall  be  brought  to 
a  just  impartial  bar,  their  actions  scanned 
exactly,  their  persons  doomed  accordingly 
to  comfort  or  pain. 

And  indeed,  setting  this  apart,  all  other 
incentives  to  virtue,  and  all  avocatives 
from  vice  (which  common  experience  or 
philosophical  speculation  do  afford  us), 
seem  very  blunt  and  faint;  do  promise 
small  effect ;  the  native  beauty  and  intrin¬ 
sic  worth  of  virtue,  the  conveniences  flow¬ 
ing  from  it,  the  commendation  that  attends 
it,  its  most  goodly  fruits  of  health,  peace, 
and  tranquillity,  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  mind  (beside  that  they  are  usually  ba¬ 
lanced  with  contrary  inconveniences,  diffi¬ 
culties,  crosses,  troubles,  and  pains ;)  if 
they  do  not  extend  beyond  this  transitory 
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life,  how  can  they  in  reason  be  very  con¬ 
siderable  and  efficacious  to  engage  men  to 
adhere  thereto?  how  can  the  worst  of 
present  evils  accompanying  or  following 
vice,  its  innate  deformity  and  turpitude, 
the  distempers,  disturbances,  and  disgraces 
springing  from  or  waiting  on  it  (which 
also  are  often  tempered  with  some  kinds  ot 
pleasure,  advantage,  and  satisfaction),  if 
no  more  hereafter  is  to  be  feared,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  deter  or  discourage  men  from  the 
pursuit  thereof?  the  danger  of  death  itself 
(the  most  extreme  punishment  which  man 
can  inflict,  and  which  our  nature  doth  most 
abhor)  doth  not  signify  much  toward  the 
diverting  indigent  or  ambitious  or  passion¬ 
ate  men  from  the  most  desperately  w  icked 
attempts.  It  is  Tully’s  observation,  and  he 
infers  from  it  the  necessity  of  supposing 
future  punishments,  in  order  to  men’s  re¬ 
straint  from  such  actions:  Ut  aliqua  (saith 
he)  in  vita  formido  improbis  esset  posita, 
apud  inferos  ejusmodi  qucedam  illi  antiqui 
supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt , 
quod  videlicet  intelligebant  his  remotis  non 
esse  mortem  ipsam  pertimescendam : a  (that 
in  this  life  there  might  be  some  fear  upon 
wicked  men,  those  ancients  would  have 
some  punishments  appointed  below  tor  im¬ 
pious  persons;  because,  forsooth,  they  un¬ 
derstood,  that  these  being  set  apart,  death 
itself  was  not  much  to  be  feared.)  Nei¬ 
ther  is  this  persuasion  thus  only  a  spe¬ 
cial  instrument  of  virtue,  but  the  supposal 
thereof  is  otherw  ise  a  necessary  support  of 
all  religion,  securing  the  first  and  main 
principles  thereof,  the  being  of  a  God  and 
his  providence:  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  tolerable  notion  thereof ;  of 
a  providence  over  human  affairs,  such  as 
might  engage  and  encourage  to  religious 
performance,  cannot  subsist  without  sup¬ 
porting  a  future  judgment:  the  objections 
that  assail  both,  would  strike  too  hard,  and 
pierce  too  deep,  if  this  shield  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  and  repel  them.  To  see  the  most 
innocent  and  virtuous  persons  conflict  all 
their  days  w  ith  crosses  and  hardships,  and 
(as  it  sometimes  happeneth)  after  all  to  die 
miserably,  in  great  pain  and  ignominy  ;  and 
again,  to  observe  persons  most  outrageous 
in  lewdness  and  injustice,  to  flourish  and 
rant  it  out  in  a  long  undisturbed  course  of 
prosperity,  ending  their  lives  fairly  and 
quietly  ;*  hath  caused  some  men  to  doubt 
whether,  hath  induced  others  flatly  to  dis¬ 
believe,  that  there  is  a  good  and  a  just 
Governor  of  the  world ;  and  that  not  with- 
*  Dies  detlciat,  si  velim  numerare  quibus bonis  male 
cvenerit,  nec  minus  si  commemorem,  quibus  impro* 
bis  uptime. —  Cic.  de  Sat.  D.  iii. 

“  iv.  in  Calil. 


out  apparent  cause,  supposing  all  accounts 
to  be  made  up  here,  no  reckoning  to  re¬ 
main  to  be  cast  up  by  divine  goodness  and 
justice  hereafter;  then  would  it  in  some 
sort  seem  true  what  he  said,  S-.at  wiSos 
xax.ov;  tviaiftariiv  (it  is  a  reproach  to  God, 
that  bad  men  should  be  so  happy  ; b)  then 
had  Diagoras  argued  probably  from  an  un¬ 
punished  perjury,  that  he  which  suffered 
himself,  and  others  under  his  care,  to  be 
so  abused,  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  regard 
what  was  done ;  and  Dionysius  might  have 
authorised  his  sacrilege,  by  his  prosperous 
navigation;  and  with  some  show’  might 
Diogenes  say,  that  Harpalus’s  successful 
treachery  and  rapine  did  testimonium  con¬ 
tra  deos  dicere ,  yield  a  shrewd  testimony 
against  the  being  and  providence  of  God.f 
But,  on  the  contrary,  supposing  a  judgment 
to  follow,  and  a  proceeding  according 
thereto,  all  these  discourses  have  no  force 
or  moment;  God’s  present  connivance  (as 
it  were),  or  patient  indulgence  toward  bad 
men,  will  argue  no  more,  than  what  be¬ 
comes  him  ;  his  excess  of  goodness  in  ex¬ 
pecting  those  bad  men’s  return  to  a  better 
mind,  or  his  wise  severity  in  suffering  them 
to  proceed  to  an  inexcusable  degree  of 
wickedness,  to  be  strictly  inquired  into 
and  severely  punished  hereafter  ;  as  neither 
then  doth  God’s  permitting  good  men  to 
suffer  deeply  here  infer  any  thing  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  his  goodness  or  justice  ;  since  there¬ 
by  he  makes  them  fitter  for,  and  gives  them 
a  surer  title  to,  that  l-eward  which  he  in¬ 
tends  hereafter,  after  trial  and  approbation 
of  their  virtue,  to  confer  upon  them.  Thus 
doth  this  doctrine  clear  the  providence 
and  establish  the  great  attributes  of  God; 
therefore  doth  Christianity  most  fully  and 
clearly  teach,  most  earnestly  and  frequently 
inculcate  this  point,  with  all  possible  ad¬ 
vantage,  both  for  the  justification  of  the 
divine  attributes,  and  the  excitation  of  us 
to  a  virtuous  and  pious  life.  It  tells  us, 
that  all  men's  actions  are  registered  in 
books  written  with  greatest  punctuality  and 
exactness  (the  books  of  divine  omnisci¬ 
ence;')  that  all  persons  shall  be  cited,  and 
presented  at  the  bar  (We  must  all  $y-yieu- 
ifitcLi,  be  made  to  appear ,  raqnrrxetui,  be  set 
forth,  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ :  I  saw 
the  dead ,  great  and  smull,  standing  before 
God's  throne ; d)  that  every  thought,  every 
word,  every  work  of  man  shall  be  disclosed 
and  discussed,  with  its  due  quality  and 
desert  (God  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 

t  Improborum  igitur  prosperitates,  secundreque 
res  redarguunt  (ut  Diogenes  dicebat)  vim  onmum 
Deorum  ac  potestatem. 

b  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  iii.  ®  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Rev.  xx.  12. 

*  Rom.  xiv.  10;  2  Cpr.v.  10;  Kev.  xx.  12. 
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things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest 
the  counsels  of  hearts: e  Every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak,  thereof  they  shall  ren¬ 
der  account  at  the  day  of  judgment:  Every 
work  shall  be  brought  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing ,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil;1)  that  according  to  the 
quality  of  their  doings,  thus  detected  and 
examined,  the  merits  of  each  cause  weigh¬ 
ed,  every  plea  heard,  every  case  considered 
and  tried  according  to  truth.  Men  shall 
be  acquitted  and  commended,  or  declared 
guilty  and  condemned;  a  definitive  sen¬ 
tence  passing  upon  every  one,  ««■*<*«*  y.G,- 
ciTcu  ixaeru,  praise  (that  is,  generally,  a 
due  taxation  and  esteem,  according  to  de¬ 
sert)  shall  be  made  to  every  one  by  the 
righteous  Judge.8  That  this  sentence* doth 
include  a  gracious  reward  and  a  just  pu¬ 
nishment  assigned  respectively ;  everlast¬ 
ing  glory  and  joy  to  them  which  have  done 
well,  endless  shame  and  sorrow  to  them 
who  have  done  ill ;  which  shall  be  infalli¬ 
bly  executed:  (for,  God  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works — To  them  who 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
glory  and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal 
life;  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  und 
do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  indignation  und  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil — but  glory,  honour,  und  peace ,  to  every 
man  that  worketh  good ;h  so  St.  Paul  in 
the  second  to  the  Romans:  We  must  all 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  i'x 
ra.,  uumj,  that  every  one  may  bear 
according  to  the  things  done  in  the  body, 
whether  good  or  evil.')  That  all  this  shall 
be  performed  in  a  most  public  and  solemn 
manner,  in  open  court,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  world,  before  angels  and  men;  to  the 
conviction  and  satisfaction  of  all ;  i  so  that 
the  consciences  of  all  concerned  shall  be 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  their  doom,  as  most 
just  and  equal ;  and  all  shall  confess,  and 
say  with  them  in  the  Revelation,  Salvation, 
and  glory,  und  honour,  and  power,  be  to  the 
Lord  our  God;  for  true  und  righteous  are  his 
ways :  Great  und  wonderful  are  thy  works, 

O  Lord  God  Almighty;  righteous  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  U  thou  King  of  saints .k 

Thus  (and  much  more  fully  than  time 
will  permit  me  to  relate)  doth  our  religion 
and  holy  scripture  set  out  that  judgment, 
which  all  men  hereafter  must  undergo  ; 
wherein  the  wonderful  clemency  of  God 
shall  be  demonstrated;  wherein  his  ex- 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  t  Matt.  xii.  36  ;  Eccles.  xii.  14. 

K  Vide  2  Theas.  i.  7,  8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
i*  Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  Rom.  ii.  6-10.  *  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

i  Melt.  xxiv.  34,  &c.  ;  ride  Matt.  xxv.  31  ;  Luke  xii.  9; 
ltoni.  ii.  5.  k  Rev.  xix.  1,  2;  xvi.  7  ;  xv.  3. 


act  justice  shall  be  declared;  wherein  the 
knotty  mysteries  of  his  providence  shall  be 
unfolded ;  wherein  his  honour  (that  seems 
now  to  suffer  so  much)  shall  be  fully  re¬ 
paired  and  vindicated;  wherein  all  scores, 
that  now  run  on,  shall  be  quitted  and  made 
even.1  Such,  I  say,  shall  the  judgment 
itself  be  ;  the  consideration  of  which,  if  it 
make  no  impression  upon  our  hearts,  if  it 
beget  no  dread  within  us,  if  it  do  not  ren¬ 
der  us  somewhat  wary  and  watchful  over 
our  doings,  what  means  can  be  imagined 
able?  what  method  apt  to  do  it?  whatades- 
parate  hardness  and  insensibility  do  we  lie 
under !  how  deplorably  blind  and  stupid  are 
we!  more  stupid  than  Felix,  who  hearing 
St.  Paul  discourse  of  judgment  to  come, 
could  not  forbear  trembling:™  more  blind 
and  senseless  than  those  obstinate  sons  of 
darkness,  the  devils  themselves,  who  be¬ 
lieve  and  trembled  A 

But  passing  the  judgment,  let  us  (which 
should  more  still  engage  us,  and  may  work 
further  on  us  to  the  same  purpose)  con¬ 
sider  the  J  udge :  He  shall  come  to  judge ; 
—  He :  He  that  came  once  in  our  nature 
(with  wonderful  condescension  of  grace  and 
charity),  to  free  us  from  sin  and  misery; 
he  that  suffered  so  deeply  for  us;  he  that 
died  to  redeem  us ;  he  shall  come  to  judge. 
The  original  and  absolute  right  or  power 
of  judging  appertains  to  God,  whose  crea¬ 
tures,  whose  subjects,  whose  servants  we 
are  naturally ; 0  as  he  is  the  Sovereign 
Lord  and  King,  so  is  he  the  Judge  of  all; 
as  we  owe  obedience  to  the  laws  he  hath 
prescribed  us,  performance  of  the  service 
lie  hath  alloted  us,  improvement  of  the 
talents  he  hath  committed  to  us;p  so  we 
stand  bound  to  render  account  to  him  of 
the  due  performance  in  those  respects,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  judgment  he  shall  make 
thereof.  All  judgment  therefore  must  be 
exercised  either  immediately  by  God  him¬ 
self,  or  in  subordination  to  him;  in  his 
name  and  right,  by  virtue  of  authority  and 
power  derived  from  him :  and  it  (for  the 
honour  of  his  Son,  for  the  comfort  of  us) 
hath  he  delegated  and  committed  to  Jesus 
our  Saviour ;  not  immediately  by  himself, 
but  by  his  Son,  he  hath  determined  to  judge 
the  world :  The  Father  judgeth  no  man 
(saith  our  Saviour  himself),  but  hath  com¬ 
mitted  all  judgment  to  the  SonC  and,  God 
(saith  St.  Paul)  hath  appointed  a  day,  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  :T 
and,  saith  St.  Peter,  God  hath  commanded 
us  to  preuch  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify 

i  Rom.  ii.  5.  m  Acts  xxiv.  25.  n  James  ii.  ID. 

0  Rom.  xiv.  1.  v  Hcb.  xii.  23;  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

i  John  v.  22.  r  Acts  xvil.  31. 
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that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained  of  God  to 
he  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead: 3  and,  It 
is  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before  which 
we  must  all  appear .*  In  fine,  The  Father 
(saith  our  Saviour)  hath  given  to  the  Son 
authority  to  execute  judgment ,  for  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  man ;  "  (hath  committed  to  him 
authority  regal  and  judicial;  for  that  he  is 
that  Son  of  man ,  whom  God  had  designed 
to  this  office,  even  of  old,  as  we  see  in 
Daniel  vii.  13,  14;  and  in  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7.) 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  our  Saviour  is,  by 
designment  and  deputation  from  God,  in¬ 
vested  with  this  great  office  and  power. T 
And  why  God  so  appointed  him  many  rea¬ 
sons  may  be  assigned ;  upon  many  ac¬ 
counts  our  Saviour’s  person  may  appear 
most  fit  for  this  grand  employment.  How 
could  God  more  plainly  shew  his  goodness, 
in  this  matter,  than  by  constituting  such  a 
Judge?  Seeing  that  judgment  should  pass 
upon  us,  it  was  necessary  and  requisite ; 
how  could  the  terror  and  severity  thereof 
be  better  tempered,  than  by  putting  the 
execution  thereof  into  such  hands?  whom, 
were  the  choice  permitted  to  us,  should 
we  rather  submit  to,  than  to  him  w  ho  is 
by  nature  our  brother ;  who  in  disposi¬ 
tion  is  meek  and  lowly,  compassionate  and 
merciful ;  who  by  so  many  signal  experi¬ 
ments  hath  expressed  such  an  excess  of 
kindness  and  charity  toward  us  ;  w'ho  hath 
so  conspicuously  evidenced  himself  to  be 
the  best  friend  of  mankind ;  that  he  ar¬ 
dently  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men,  even 
of  his  worst  enemies ;  whom  he  spent  his 
blood  for,  whom  he  prayed  for,  dying; 
whom  he  continually  invites  to  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  repentance?  How  also  could  God 
better  declare  his  justice,  than  in  exalting 
him  to  this  pitch,  who  out  of  obedience 
and  compliance  with  his  will  descended  so 
low,  and  underwent  so  much?  Who  better 
deserved  a  crown,  who  more  righteously 
would  manage  a  sceptre,  than  he  who  wil¬ 
lingly  bore  a  cross,  who  patiently  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  scourge  ?  It  was  also  equal  and  fit 
that  he  who  was  unworthily  rejected  and 
despised,  cruelly  abused  and  persecuted, 
unjustly  accused,  condemned,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  men,  should  be  requited  with 
power  to  right  himself  upon  them ;  to  re¬ 
probate  them  worthily  who  had  unworthily 
rejected  him;  to  judge  them  justly,  who 
had  wickedly  condemned  him;  to  punish 
them  severely,  who  had  unmercifully  af¬ 
flicted  him ;  that  he  should  see  his  proud 
and  spiteful  enemies  lying  under  his  feet, 
at  his  discretion. 

•  Acts  x.  42.  1  Rom.  xiv.  10  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

0  John  v.  27.  T  John  v.  23. 
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Add  hereto  the  wisdom  of  God  in  de¬ 
signing  him  to  be  judge,  whom  they  who 
were  to  be  judged  might  see  and  hear,  and 
converse  with ;  whom  the  godly  with  cheer¬ 
ful  satisfaction  and  comfort,  the  wicked 
with  befitting  terror  and  astonishment, 
might  behold ;  they  with  unexpressible  joy 
hear  him  commending,  acquitting,  and 
blessing  them;  those  with  dismal  amaze¬ 
ment  and  regret  hear  him  pronouncing  the 
fatal  sentence  and  curse  upon  them ;  they 
with  humble  thankfulness  acknowledge  his 
grace,  those  with  confusion  confess  their 
guilt:  Behold  (saith  St.  John  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation,  i.  7),  he  cometh  with  clouds;  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him ,  even  they  who  did 
pierce  him.  The  dreadful  presence  of  God 
were  neither  discernible  nor  supportable 
by  guilty  men  :  Who  may  stand  in  his  sight 
when  once  he  is  angry  ?  w 

1 .  Who  could  endure  to  hear  that  voice , 
at  which  the  earth  melteth ;  that  reproof  ,  at 
which  the  pillars  of  heaven  tremble;  that 
majesty,  in  presence  whereof  the  purest 
seraphims  are  constrained  to  hide  their 
faces  ? 1  how  should  impure  men  abide  that 
face  which  no  man  can  behold  and  live? 
But  the  milder,  though  glorious  and  bright 
aspect  of  the  Son  of  man,  all  men,  in  some 
manner,  may  be  capable  to  see  ;  and,  if 
we  believe  St.  Austin,  Rectum  erat  ut  ju- 
dicandi  viderent  judicem  ;  it  was  fit  that 
they  who  were  to  be  judged  should  see 
their  judge. 

So  much  reason  there  was  (and  more 
questionless,  beyond  what  we  can  know 
or  comprehend),  that  our  Saviour  Jesus 
should  be  designed  and  deputed  to  this  of¬ 
fice  ;  in  it  we  may  admire  the  wisdom  and 
adore  the  justice  of  God;  for  it  we  may 
applaud  his  goodness  and  clemency. 

We  may  also  (that  this  doctrine  may  have 
the  greater  impression  upon  our  hearts 
and  influence  upon  our  practice)  further 
consider,  how  great  an  aggravation  it  will 
seem  to  our  whether  foolish  perverseness 
or  slothful  negligence ;  what  extreme  dis- 
ingenuity,  how  wretched  ingratitude,  it  will 
argue  in  us,  to  be  cast  and  condemned  by 
such  a  Judge;  a  Judge  so  just  and  equal, 
so  mild  and  gentle,  so  benign  and  favour¬ 
able  to  usl  With  what  face,  we  having 
transgressed  his  most  good  and  righteous 
laws ;  having  violated  our  manifold  obliga¬ 
tions  and  engagements  toward  him  ;  having 
abused  his  so  great  love  and  good-will 
toward  us;  having  rejected  his  gracious 
tenders  of  mercy  and  favour ;  defeated  his 
most  serious  purposes,  frustrated  his  most 

*  Jer  x.  10;  Psal.  lxxvi.  7  ;  exxx.  3. 

*  Psal.  xlvi.  6;  Job  xxvt  11  ;  bo.  vi  2. 
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earnest  endeavours  for  our  good ;  having 
so  forfeited  all  his  favour,  and  incurred  his 
most  grievous  displeasure,  shall  we  appear 
in  his  presence?  how  shall  we  bear  the 
frowns  of  so  dear  love  changed  into  fierce 
disdain,  of  highest  patience  turned  into  ex¬ 
treme  fury,  of  so  great  majesty  provoked 
by  such  affronts  ?  With  what  heart  shall  we 
be  able  to  hear  that  voice,  which  did  once 
so  sweetly  and  affectionately  sound  words 
of  peace  and  comfort  in  our  ears ;  that  so 
kindly  invited  us  to  peace,  so  meekly  en¬ 
treated  us  to  compliance,  now  uttering  only 
bitter  complaints  and  rebukes,  thundering 
forth  words  of  indignation  and  terror,  de¬ 
nouncing  horrible  threats  and  curses  upon 
us?  But  let  this  suffice  for  the  nature  of 
the  office  and  act  of  judging,  and  for  the 
Person  exercising  it.  Here  is  further  im¬ 
plied, 

2.  The  manner  of  its  exercise,  or  execu¬ 
tion  ;  or  rather  the  manner  of  his  address 
and  proceeding  thereto  (From  thence  he 
shall  come;)  the  which  we  have  in  scrip¬ 
ture  (for  begetting  answerable  veneration, 
regard,  and  awe  within  us)  described  to  be 
with  greatest  solemnity,  glory,  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  He  came  once  in  a  meek  hu¬ 
mility  to  teach  us  our  duty,  but  he  shall 
come  again  with  a  terrible  majesty  to  ex¬ 
act  an  account  thereof ; y  taking  his  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  highest  heavens,  in  a  most 
royal  state,  attended  upon  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  (or  rather  an  innumerable,  «>t!!  oi 
ayici  &yyo.t>i,  all  his  holy  angels ;  it  is  Matt, 
xxv.  31,  When  the  Sun  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory ,  and  his  holy  angels  with  him ; 
that  is,  an  innumerable  company,  as  we 
read  it  Heb.  xiii.  22),  an  innumerably 
numerous  and  pompous  train  of  glorious 
angels  accompanied  with  triuniphantshouts 
and  acclamations ;  a  trumpet  (blown  by  the 
mouth  of  an  archangel)  sounding  before 
him  an  universal  summons,  with  a  noise  so 
loud  and  piercing,  as  shall  immediately, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ,  shake  all  the 
earth,  and  rouse  the  dead  out  of  their  mor¬ 
tal  slumber.'  This  same  Jesus ,  said  the 
angels  to  the  apostles,  expressing  the  thing 
in  a  more  plain  and  simple  manner,  which 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven ,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  heaven;'  (a  cloud  took  him  up  from 
their  eyes ;  the  clouds  should  restore  him 
to  sight ;  for,  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds , 
and  every  eije  shall  see  him ,  saith  St.  John  :) 
and,  They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  (him¬ 
self  tells  us)  coming  upon  the  clotids  of  hea¬ 
ven  with  power  and  great  glonj ;b  and,  The 

y  Acts  iii.  21  ;  1  Thcss.  iv.  16  ;  i.  7. 
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Lord  himself  (saith  St.  Paul)  shall  descend 
from  heaven ,  r-o.-viu-u-i  (with  a  shout, 
with  an  exciting  summons),  with  the  voice 
of  an  archangel ,  with  the  trump  of  God  :c 
The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  ivith  his  angels ;  and  then 
shall  he  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  practice  :d  When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels. e 

So  the  scriptures  (to  the  purpose  fore- 
mentioned,  to  beget  respect  and  dread  in 
us)  declare  that  our  Saviour  shall  come  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  at  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  how. 

Here  is  further  determined  the  extent 
of  this  judgment:  he  shall  come  to  judge; 
whom?  how  many?  All,  without  excep¬ 
tion;  expressed  by  the  words  quick  and 
dead:  which  expression  is  taken  from  these 
words  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  42),  wherein 
our  Saviour  is  said  to  be  designed  by  God, 
Zijvruv  xai  >(»{»>,  the  judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead:  or  of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iv.  1),  I  charge  thee  therefore ,  before  God , 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  who  shall  judge 
the  quick  and  dead  at  his  appearing  and 
his  kingdom ;  or  those  of  St.  Peter  again 
(1  Pet.  iv.  5),  Who  shall  render  an  account 
to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  qidck  and 
dead:  and  alike  place  (Rom.  xiv.  9),  That 
he  may  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living: 
these  places  evidently  confirming  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  yet  so  that  the  meaning 
thereof  hath  remained  somewhat  dubious, 
and  that  themselves  have  seemed  to  need 
explication:  for  it  being  a  common  law, 
to  which  all  men  by  nature,  by  desert,  by 
divine  appointment,  are  subject,  to  under¬ 
go  death  (for,  What  man  is  he  that  shall 
not  see  death  f  It  is  appointed  for  men  once 
to  die ,  and  after  death  judgment'),  why 
should  not  the  dead  comprehend  all  that 
are  to  be  judged?  as  we  see  it  expressed 
in  the  Revelation:  J  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  standing  before  God  —  and  the 
dead  were  judged  from  the  things  written  in 
the  books,  according  to  their  works J  The 
dead  were  judged ;  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  living,  wherefore  some  have  interpreted 
the  dead  and  living,  not  for  a  distinction 
of  persons,  but  of  parts  in  men ;  the  living 
souls  and  dead  bodies  of  men:  others  have 
taken  them  metaphorically,  the  living  (that 
is,  righteous  men,  men  endued  with  a  spi¬ 
ritual  life ;)  the  dead  (that  is,  men  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sinsj  void  of  spiritual  sense 
and  activity.)  But  the  difficulty  mentioned 
is  not  so  strong  as  to  force  upon  us  so  re- 

e  1  Thcss.  iv.  16.  Matt.  xvi.  27.  c  2  Thess.  i.  7. 
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mote  and  absonous  expositions:  St.  Paul 
hath  evidently  enough  showed  us  how  to 
understand  the  words,  and  how  to  solve 
the  knot  propounded:  that  by  the  living 
are  to  be  understood  those  who  shall  be 
found  (and  as  it  were  surprised)  alive  when 
our  Saviour  comes ;  by  the  dead,  all  others, 
who  before  that  time  had  died,  and  shall 
be  raised  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump: 
This  we  say  to  you  (saith  he  to  the  Thes- 
salonians),  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  (or  as 
the  word  of  the  Lord),  that  we  which  live , 
remaining  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord ,  shall 
not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  ‘  Our 
Lord,  therefore,  shall  find  some  alive  when 
he  comes;  therefore  what  is  said  of  all 
men’s  being  appointed  to  taste  death,  is  to 
be  understood  with  this  exception ;  all  but 
those  whose  death  shall  be  prevented  by 
our  Lord’s  coming  (which  is  set  out  as 
sudden  and  unexpected,  like  the  coming  of 
a  thief  in  the  night. j)  Neither  are  those 
persons  so  exempted  from  death,  but  that 
they  must  undergo  that  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  thereto;  a  change,  which  shall  render 
them  alike  prepared  for  judgment  with 
them  who  have  died:  Behold  (saith  St. 
Paul  again  to  the  Corinthians),  I  tell  you  a 
mystery;  We  shall  not  indeed  all  fall  asleep 
(or  not  all  die),  but  we  shall  all  be  changed , 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye:'1 
which  words,  with  sufficient  evidence,  de¬ 
clare  the  meaning  of  the  expression  here. 
The  sum  is,  that  all  men,  none  excepted, 
of  what  condition  or  quality,  what  nation 
or  time,  what  age  soever,  shall  be  judged ; 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  igno¬ 
rant,  good  and  bad;  the  mightiest  princes 
and  lords,  as  well  as  the  meanest  subjects 
and  slaves ;  the  deepest  scholars,  as  well 
as  the  simplest  idiots:  in  a  word,  all  men 
whatever,  without  any  exception,  without 
any  acceptance  of  persons,  must  appear 
before  this  judge,  must  undergo  this  trial 
and  sentence. 

Thus  shall  he  come  to  judge  both  quick 
and  dead :  than  the  belief  of  which  point 
there  is  none  more  necessary,  than  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  none  more  profitable; 
necessary  and  profitable  in  many  respects. 

1 .  The  faith  and  regard  thereof  will  pre¬ 
serve  us  from  disbelieving,  from  being 
offended  with,  from  repining  at  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  ;  from  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  proceedings  and  dispensations  here, 
either  toward  ourselves  or  others. 

2.  It  may  also  keep  us  from  rash  cen¬ 
sure,  and  invading  our  Lord’s  office :  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant ; 

1  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  iv  Xiyc. i  K v*iou. 
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to  his  own  master  he  stands  or  falls :  Why 
dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?  we  shall 
all  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ:1 
There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  can  save  or  de¬ 
stroy :  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ? 
Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the 
Lord  come,  who  shall  enlighten  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  manifest  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  hearts .“ 

3.  It  may  support  and  comfort  us  against 

all  unjust  and  uncharitable  censures, _ 

groundless  surmises  and  slanders,  —  unde¬ 
served  scorns  and  reproaches  of  men ;  for 
that  assuredly  at  that  judgment  right  shall 
be  done  thee ;  thy  innocence  shall  be  clear¬ 
ed,  thy  honour  vindicated  and  repaired; 
Cod  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as 
the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon¬ 
day  ;n  so  that  approving  thy  conscience  to 
God,  thou  mayest  say  with  St.  Paul,  With 
me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be 
judged  of  you,  or  of  man' s  judgment ,° 

4.  It  is  the  most  powerful  and  effectual 
means  possible  to  beget  sincerity  in  us  ;  to 
render  us  circumspect ;  to  stir  us  up  to 
diligence  in  all  our  conversation,  in  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions:  for  since 
the  most  inward  recesses  of  our  hearts  must 
be  searched  out,  our  most  secret  designs 
and  desires  must  be  brought  to  light,  what 
profit  will  it  be  to  dissemble,  to  disguise, 
to  conceal  our  thoughts?  Since  we  must 
render  an  account  of  every  thought  that 
riseth  in  our  minds  (at  least  which  is  en¬ 
tertained  there),  of  every  word  that  passeth 
through  our  mouth,  of  every  action  we  un¬ 
dertake,  what  reason  have  we, — 

5.  With  more  attentive  and  accurate 
regard  to  consider  and  mind  what  we  do? 
Since  it  is  certain  we  shall  be  judged,  but 
uncertain  when  we  shall  be  called  thereto, 
how  watchful  are  we  concerned  to  be,  how 
observant  of  our  Saviour’s  admonition ; 
Watch ,  for  ye  do  not  know  the  day  nor  the 
hour  in  which  the  Son  of  man  corneth !  If 
thou  dost  not  watch,  I  skull  come  upon  thee 
as  a  thief,  and  thou  shall  not  know  at  what 
hour  I  shall  come  upon  thee.  p  It  mav  be 
(for  all  we  know)  the  next  day,  the  next 
hour,  when  death  shall  call  us  to  that  pri¬ 
son,  where  we  shall  be  detained  until  the 
time  of  our  being  presented  at  the  bar; 
and  what  a  misery  will  it  be  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  to  be  found  unprepared,  unable  to 
render  a  good  account !  What  manner  of 
persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversa¬ 
tion  and  godliness,  looking  for  and  hasting 
unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God  f  M 
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6.  No  persuasion,  no  consideration  doth 
promise  such  efficacy  towards  the  rousing 
of  our  passions,  or  duly  ordering  and  em¬ 
ploying  them  upon  religious  practice ;  espe¬ 
cially  it  sets  on  work  those  two  great 
engines  and  mighty  springs  of  action,  fear 
and  hope.  How  can  we  believe  and  think 
of  this  point  without  being  possessed  with 
a  hideous  fear  of  abiding  so  strict  a  trial, 
of  falling  under  so  heavy  a  condemnation 
(if  we  are  sensible  of  having  been  very 
faulty  or  negligent  in  performance  of  our 
duty  ;)  without  a  very  comfortable  hope  of 
coming  well  off,  of  finding  favour  and 
mercy  in  that  day,  of  being  happily  re¬ 
warded,  if  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves 
of  having  endeavoured  seriously  and  care¬ 
fully  to  please  God,  and  obey  his  com¬ 
mandments?1'  if  we  can  in  our  hearts  say 
with  St.  Paul,  I  have  combated  the  good 
combat,  I  have  finished  the  race ,  I  have 
kept  the  faith;'  we  may  also  say  confi¬ 
dently  with  him,  From  henceforth  is  laid 
up  for  trie  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
in  that  day  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  render  unto  me:  if,  by  virtue  of  the 
grace  of  God,  which  appeared  to  all  men, 
and  according  to  its  instruction  we  have 
denied  ungodliness,  worldly  lusts,  and  lived 
soberly,  righteously ,  and  piously  in  this  pre¬ 
sent  icorld,  we  may  joyfully  expect  the 
blessed  hope  and  appearance  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.1 

I  conclude,  exhorting  and  wishing  that 
the  meditation  of  this  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  continually  present  to  our 
minds ;  that  we  may  seem  (with  that  de¬ 
vout  man)  always  to  hear  the  last  trumpet 
60umling  in  our  ears,  and  piercing  into  our 
hearts ;  that  so  with  a  pious  awe  and  a  well- 
grounded  hope  we  may  expect  the  coming 
of  our  Lord,  and  love  his  appearance ; u  that 
being  lu  ncc  restrained  from  all  impious 
and  vicious  conversation,  being  moved  to 
a  watchful  and  circumspect  pursuit  of  all 
virtue  and  liety,  guiding  our  lives  inoffen¬ 
sively  in  all  good  conscience  toward  God 
and  man,  we  maybe  able  to  render  a  good 
account,  and  with  comfort  unexpressible 
hear  those  happy  sentences :  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants,  enter  into  your  blas¬ 
ter's  joy;  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fat  her, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.*  Unto  the  pos¬ 
session  whereof,  God  in  his  mercy  bring  us, 
by  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  in  obedience 
to  our  Lord,  according  to  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  our  most  righteous  Judge,  Jesus ; 
to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 

’  2  Tim.  i.  18.  •  2  Tim.  Iv.  7,  8.  *  Tit.  ii.  12,  13. 
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Ghost,  one  God,  blessed  for  ever,  be  all 
praise  and  glory.  Amen. 

It  brlirbc  in  tfje  CMjost. 

The  whole  Creed  (as  was  sometime  for¬ 
merly  observed)  being  probably  built  upon, 
and  seeming  no  other  than  an  enlargement 
or  dilatation  of  that  faith  and  confession 
required  at  baptism  in  the  blessed  Trinity; 
having  surveyed  the  two  former  parts  con¬ 
cerning  the  two  first  Persons,  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  God  the  Son ;  we  are  now  come 
to  the  third  great  branch  thereof,  wherein 
we  profess  our  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God ;  which  is  in  order  the  third  grand 
object  of  our  faith :  whereof  seeing  there 
is  here  only  a  simple  mention  (as  it  were) 
made,  without  any  description,  any  cha¬ 
racters  thereof  expressed  (such  as  in  this 
Creed  are  assigned  to  the  other  Persons ; 
such  as  in  the  Constantinopolitan,  and  other 
Creeds  after  it,  are  attributed  to  this),  we 
must  endeavour  in  some  manner  to  supply 
that  omission,  by  considering,  1.  the  tjuid; 
2.  the  quale,  thereof :  first,  I  say,  What  is 
its  nature  ?  2.  What  peculiar  characters, 
offices,  and  operations  (according  to  that 
mystical  economy  revealed  in  the  gospel) 
are  attributed  and  appertain  thereto? 

As  for  the  first,  the  nature  thereof,  or 
what  it  is ;  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
spirit  (which  primitively  and  properly  sig¬ 
nifies  wind,  or  breath),  because  the  wind  is 
a  being  not  immediately  exposed  to  sense, 
yet  of  great  mobility  and  force,  discovering 
itself  to  be  so  by  many  great  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  effects,  is  therefore  translated  to 
denote  those  excellent  intellectual  beings, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  more  pure  and 
subtle  nature,  being  otherwise  indiscern¬ 
ible  to  sense,  do  yet  by  manifest  operations 
discover  their  existence  and  great  activity, 
are  called  spirits:  such  as  are,  in  the  first 
place,  God  Almighty  (who  invisibly  per¬ 
vades  and  penetrates  and  actuates  all  things, 
and  is  therefore  by  even  Virgil  himself, 
according  to  Lactantius  and  Macrobius’s 
judgment,  styled  spirit’),  and  next  the 
angels,  and  then  the  souls  of  men."  Of 
these  beings  there  is  one,  mentioned  through 
the  scripture,  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  eter¬ 
nal  Spirit ;  and  sometimes  simply,  by  way 
of  excellency,  the  Spirit :  the  nature  of 
which  Spirit  we  may  best  understand,  by 
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considering  that  the  holy  scripture  doth 
attribute  and  ascribe  to  him,  1.  Divine 
properties  and  perfections,  communicably 
peculiar  to  God.  2.  Divine  works  and  ope¬ 
rations.  3.  Divine  appellations  and  titles. 
4.  A  co-ordination  in  dignity ;  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  divine  honour  and  worship.  5.  An 
essential  union  with  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son ;  together  with,  6.  A  personal 
and  relative  distinction  from  them.  Also, 
7.  A  derivation  of  being  from  the  two  first 
Persons,  with  an  intimate  relation  unto 
them  springing  thence.  From  the  decla¬ 
ration  and  proof  of  which  particulars,  will 
plainly  follow  those  doctrines  which  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  against  those  who  have 
presumed  to  contradict  and  oppugn  either 
the  personality  or  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  his  procession  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.*  Briefly,  therefore,  I  say, 

1.  The  scripture  ascribes  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  divine  properties  and  perfec¬ 
tions  ;  the  very  word  holy  (so  absolutely 
and  specially,  and  characteristically  attri¬ 
buted  to  him)  seems  itself  to  import  so 
much  :  for  (as  it  is  in  Hannah’s  prayer) 
there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord ,  there  is  none 
beside  him;*  none  absolutely,  perfectly  holy, 
but  God:  (holy ;  that  is,  by  nature  exalted 
and  separated  from  all  other  things  at  a 
distance  unapproachable,  peculiarly  vene¬ 
rable  and  august :)  whence  the  Holy  one 
is  a  name  and  distinguishing  attribute  of 
God.y  The  name  spirit ,  simply  put,  may 
seem  also  to  imply  the  same ;  denoting 
highest  purity  and  actuality.  But  we  have 
further  the  perfections  of  eternity,  omni¬ 
presence,  omniscience,  omnipotence  (the 
most  high  porfections,  and  proper  to  God) 
attributed  to  him.  Eternity ;  for  he  is  ex¬ 
pressly  called  aluuov  UviV/ua,  Who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  spotless  to 
God.1  Omnipresence ;  Whither  (saith  Da¬ 
vid)  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence ?  a  The  ques¬ 
tion  imports  a  negation,  and  a  reason  there¬ 
of  :  there  is  no  flying  from  God’s  Spirit,  for 
that  it  is  every  where.  Omniscience ;  The 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things  (that  is,  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  bottom  understands  all  things), 
even  the  depths  of  God  ;b  the  things  of  God, 
which  to  know  is  as  far  above  a  creature, 
as  for  one  man  to  know  the  thoughts,  in¬ 
clinations,  and  affections  of  another  man ; 
(such  an  argument  St.  Paul  insinuates.) 
Particularly  prescience,  the  knowledge  of 
future  events  (which  is  the  highest  and 
hardest  kind  of  knowledge,  and  immedi- 

*  Macedonians,  Sabcllians,  Socinians,  and  the  like, 
irt  o\cZ  ¥  n<; . 

*  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  7  Vide  Mr.  Med.  Disc.  ii.  p.  15. 

*  Hob.  ix.  1 1.  •  Tsai,  cxxxix.  7.  b  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 
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ately  proper  to  God,  and  therefore  called 
divination ),  is  in  a  special  manner  every 
where  appropriated  to  the  Spirit,  as  the 
immediate  fountain  thereof ;  whence  he  is 
called  the  prophetical  Spirit.  To  which  we 
may  add,  independency  of  will  and  action  ; 
For  (as  St.  Paul  speaks)  all  these  things 
(the  production  of  a!  1  those  excellent  graces, 
the  distribution  of  all  those  admirable  gifts) 
doth  the  one  and  the  same  Spirit  u-ork ,  di¬ 
viding  to  every  one  as  he  pleaseth:1  Ubi  vult 
spirat;  The  Spirit  blows  where  he  pleaseth, 
doth  every  where  what  he  will.1*  Absolute 
goodness ;  Thy  Spirit  is  good  (saith  David) ; 
lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness .e  Per¬ 
fect  veracity,  implied  by  the  abstract  word 
truth;  It  is  the  Spirit  (saith  St.  John)  that 
witnesseth,for  the  Spirit  is  truth; 1  truth  it¬ 
self,  the  highest,  most  perfect  truth. 

2.  Lastly,  omnipotence ;  demonstrated 
by  those  works  which  are  said  to  be  done 
by  him ;  which  are  the  greatest  and  hard¬ 
est  possible  :  such  as  creation ;  working 
of  miracles  ;  revelation  of  future  events  ; 
vivification  ;  renovation  of  men’s  minds  ; 
justification,  and  the  like;  which,  both  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  in 
scripture  account,  do  require  a  power  no 
less  than  infinite  and  most  divine  to  effect 
them  :  the  places  are  frequent  and  obvious, 
which  ascribe  such  works  to  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit;  I  cannot  stand  to  recite  them.5 

3.  To  the  Holy  Ghost  are  also  assigned 
the  divine  names  and  titles,  Jehovah ,  Lord , 
God,  and  those  consequently  which  go  along 
with  them.  For  often,  and  upon  divers  oc¬ 
casions,  the  same  things  are  said  to  be  done 
by  God,  or  to  God,  and  by,  or  to  the  Spirit ; 
one  word  interpreting,  or  concurring  in 
signification  with  the  other,  by  reason  of 
that  real  identity  which  belongs  to  the  things 
signified  by  them.  It  is  said  of  the  distrust¬ 
ful  and  disobedient  Israelites  in  the  Psalms, 
that  they  tempted  God ,  and  limited  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel :  that  they  tempted  and  pro¬ 
voked  the  most  high  God.,  and  kept  not  his 
testimonies : h  which  is  expressed  thus  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  They  rebelled ,  and  vexed 
his  Holy  Spirit.'  St.  Peter,  in  the  Acts, 
chargeth  Ananias  of  having  lied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ,  and  having  lied  to  God;  Why  (saith 
he),  Ananias,  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart 
to  lie  unto  (or  cozen)  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  thou 
hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  to  God:*  ques¬ 
tionless  by  both  those  expressions  design¬ 
ing  the  same  thing,  and  implying  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  God.  Our  Saviour  is  said  to 
be  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there- 

c  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  A  John  iii.  8.  •  Psal.  cxliii.  10. 

MJohnv.fi.  K  Rom.  xv  19  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11  ;  Rom.iv.  5 
h  Peal,  lxxvlii.  41,  56.  ‘  Isa.  lxiii.  10. 
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fore  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God : k  he  is 
said  to  perform  miracles  sometimes  by  the 
power  of  God,  sometimes  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:  If  I  (saith  St.  Matthew") 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  cast  out  devils :  If  I  by 
the  finger  of  God  cast  them  out ,  saith  St. 
Luke.1  And  it  is  ordinary  for  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  word  of  God ,  to  be 
otherwise  called  the  word  of  the  Spirit ; m 
proceeding  from  the  same  understanding, 
being  dictated  by  the  same  operation.  We 
are  also  said  to  be  06«3/3a*T«,  taught  of 
God,  in  respect  to  the  instruction  and  gui¬ 
dance  received  from  him :  in  fine,  every 
good  Christian  is  said  to  be  a  temple ;  a 
temple  of  God;  because  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  in  him.* 

4.  A  co-ordinate  dignity;  a  parity  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  worship  with  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit : 
this  appears  signally  in  our  Saviour’s  insti¬ 
tution  of  baptism  to  be  administered  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;0  whereby  we  are  initiated  into  the 
like  faith  and  acknowledgment ;  are  obliged 
to  the  same  worship  and  obedience  of  all 
three  Persons.  The  same  appears  by  that 
benediction  of  St.  Paul,  imploring  upon  the 
Corinthians  the  divine  favour  and  assist¬ 
ance,  according  to  that  mystical  economy, 
which  the  gospel  exhibits :  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  love  of  God  (that  is, 
of  God  the  Father),  and  the  communion  of 
the  I/oIy  Ghost ,  be  with  you  all.9  As  also 
from  that  place  of  St.  Paul,  By  Christ  we 
have  access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father : q 
he  having  an  equal  share  with  God  our  Sa¬ 
viour  in  the  gospel  dispensation  of  grace 
and  salvation  unto  men.  We  also  have  the 
same  co-ordination  clearly  supposed  in  1 
Cor.  xii.  4,5,6 :  There  are  (saith  St.  Paul) 
divisions  of  favours,  but  the  same  Spirit : 
and  there  are  divisions  of  ministries,  but  the 
same  Lord  (i.  e.  the  same  Christ :)  and  there 
are  divisions  of  operations,  but  the  same 
God,  or  Father:  (all  the  gracious  gifts  of 
the  gospel  are  bestowed ;  all  the  sacred 
ministries  are  managed ;  all  the  wonderful 
performances  are  brought  to  pass,  by  the 
joint  and  equal  conduct  and  co-operation 
of  these  three  divine  Persons.)  And  that 
sovereign  regard  our  Saviour  hath  declared 
due  to  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
(Ghost,  insomuch  that  blasphemy  against 

n  is  a  sin  peculiarly  irremissible,  argues 
^(divinity ;  since  neither,  according  to  the 
r.easoV  °fthe  thing,  could  offending  against 
the  fame  <°f  a  creature  be  capable  of  such 

i  J-ukc  t.  as  ;  Rom.  xv.  19. 

1  Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Luke  xi.  20.  m  2  Cor.  lii.  17. 

■  t  Cor.  iii  16,  It  i  Uph-  ii.  22.  °  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

p  2  Cor.  xiit.  14.  4  Eph.  il.  18. 


aggravations ;  nor  could  God  in  a  manner 
prefer  the  honour  of  a  creature  before  his 
own. 

5.  That  there  is  an  essential  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  other  divine 
Persons,  is  both  by  evident  consequence 
deducible  from,  and  is  immediately  assert¬ 
ed  in  scripture.  For  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  is  there  continually  taught  and  incul¬ 
cated  upon  us ;  and  how  it  calls  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  have  seen ;  therefore  necessarily 
the  Holy  Ghost  doth  partake  of  that  one 
divine  essence.  Also,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God,  is  inferred  from  that  comparison  of 
St.  Paul  between  the  Spirit  of  man  in  re¬ 
spect  to  man,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  re¬ 
spect  to  God ; r  as  the  spirit  of  man  is  intrin- 
sical  to  man,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  him : 
and  by  reason  of  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
the  divine  nature,  that  which  subsists  in 
God  must  necessarily  be  God.  In  fine,  St. 
John  expressly  tells  us,  That  there  are  three 
which  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three 
are  one :5  they  are  one,  and  yet, 

6.  There  is  a  personal  distinction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son : 
for  they  are  three;  three  Persons :  for  that 
not  only  distinct  names,  but  peculiar  opera¬ 
tions,  are  assigned  to  them ;  which  should 
not  be  done  without  good  reason,  if  there 
were  no  personal  distinction :  that  which 
also  appears  from  his  being  said  to  proceed 
from  the  Father ,  and  to  be  sent  from  him; 
from  his  being  an  advocate,  and  interceding 
with  the  Father ;  his  crying  within  us,  Abba, 
Father ;  our  having  access  in  him  to  the 
Father : ‘  as  also,  his  being  sent  by  the  Son; 
his  glorifying  him;  receiving  of  his ;  his  not 
speaking  from  himself:  “  which  expressions 
plainly  argue  a  personal  distinction.  As  do 
also  our  Saviour’s  birth  by  him,  his  per¬ 
forming  miracles  by  him ;  in  a  word,  God’s 
executing  all  his  purposes  of  grace  and 
power  by  him. 

7.  Lastly,  That  the  Holy  Spirit  doth 
derive  the  common  divine  essence  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  thence  sufficiently 
apparent,  for  that  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father,  and  also  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  : 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  because  he  doth 
ixrofivirfai,  in  a  manner  incomprehensible 
doth  proceed  and  emanate  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther  ;  is  of  him,  is  sent  by  him :  for  the 
same  reason  is  he  the  Spirit  of  the  Son ; 
wherefore  he  is  also  expressly  said  to  be 
sent  by  the  Son." 

'ICor.ii.ll.  •  1  John  v.  7.  *  Jolinxv. 

2G;  xiv.  20  ;  Rom.  viii.  27  ;  Eph.  11.  18  ;  Gal.  iv.  6. 
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From  these  truths  thus  briefly  declared, 
doth  follow  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  one  of 
the  divine  Persons,  in  order  the  third,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  divine  nature,  and  receiving 
it  by  communication  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  :  which  is  all  we  intended  to  show 
concerning  his  nature.  I  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  peculiar  characters,  offices,  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  be 
many  particular  functions  and  operations 
in  a  special  manner  attributed  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  which,  as  they 
respect  God,  seem  reducible  to  two  gene¬ 
ral  ones,  the  declaration  of  God’s  mind, 
and  the  execution  of  his  will ;  as  they  re¬ 
spect  man  (for  in  regard  to  other  beings 
the  scripture  doth  not  so  much  consider 
what  he  performs,  as  not  so  much  concern¬ 
ing  us  to  know),  the  producing  in  us  all 
qualities  and  dispositions,  the  guiding  and 
aiding  us  in  all  actions  requisite  or  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  eternal  happiness  and  salva¬ 
tion,  doth  in  a  manner  comprise  them. 

1.  I  say,  the  declaration  of  God’s  mind: 
whence  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  the  Spirit  of  revelation  ; 
for  that  all  supernatural  light  and  instruc¬ 
tion  hath  ever  proceeded  from  him :  he 
instructed  all  the  prophets  that  have  been 
since  the  world  began,  to  know,  he  enabled 
them  to  speak,  the  mind  of  God  concern¬ 
ing  things  present  and  future  : w  holy  men 
(that  have  taught  men  their  duty,  and  led 
them  in  the  way  to  happiness)  were  but  his 
instruments,  and  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost :  by  his  inspiration  the 
holy  scriptures  (the  most  full  and  certain 
witnesses  of  God’s  mind)  were  conceived; 
he  guided  the  apostles  into  all  truth  ;  and 
by  them  instructed  all  the  world  in  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  gracious  intentions 
toward  mankind  and  the  holy  mysteries 
of  the  gospel.1  All  the  knowledge'we  can 
pretend  to  in  these  things  doth  proceed 
from  his  revelation,  doth  rely  upon  his  au¬ 
thority. 

2.  The  execution  of  God’s  will :  whence 
he  is  called  the  power  of  God  (the  substan¬ 
tial  power  and  virtue  of  God),  and  the  hand 
of  God ; 5  and  whatever  God  hath  designed, 
he  is  said  to  perform  by  him.  By  him  he 
framed  the  world:  he  garnished  the  heavens, 
as  Job  speaketh.*  By  him  he  governs  the 
world;*  all  extraordinary  works  of  provi¬ 
dence  (when  God  beside  the  common  law 
and  usual  course  of  nature  interposeth),  all 
miraculous  performances,  being  attributed 
to  his  energy ;  but  especially  by  him  (that 

"  John  XV.  an  ;  Eph.  1.  17  ;  Rev.  xlx.  10  ;  Lukei.  70. 

*  2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  lf> ;  John  xvi.  13 ;  vide  1  Cor 
ii.  10;  Eph.  iii.  5.  »  Luke  i.  35;  xi.  19.  *  Psal. 

xxxiii.  6 ;  Job  xxvi.  13.  *  Gen.  i.  1 . 


which  next  is  to  be  considered)  he  manages 
that  work,  by  divine  goodness  so  earnestly 
designed,  of  man’s  salvation :  which  he  doth, 
3.  By  working  in  us  good  dispositions 
and  qualities;  by  guiding  and  aiding  us 
in  our  actions.  We  are  naturally  void  of 
those  good  dispositions  of  understanding, 
of  will,  of  affection,  which  are  necessary 
to  make  us  anywise  acceptable  to  God,  fit 
to  serve  and  please  him,  capable  of  any 
favour  from  him,  of  any  true  happiness  in 
ourselves ;  our  minds,  I  say,  are  blind  and 
stupid,  ignorant  and  prone  to  error,  espe¬ 
cially  in  things  supernatural  and  abstracted 
from  ordinary  sense;  our  wills  stubborn 
and  froward,  vain  and  unstable,  inclining 
to  evil,  and  averse  from  what  is  most  truly 
good;  our  affections  very  irregular  and 
unsettled:  to  remove  which  bad  disposi¬ 
tions  (inconsistent  with  God’s  friendship 
and  favour,  tending  to  misery),  and  to  be¬ 
get  those  contrary  to  them,  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  divine  truth,  a  love  of,  and 
willing  compliance  with  goodness ;  a  well- 
composed,  orderly,  and  steady  frame  of 
spirit,  God  in  mercy  hath  appointed  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  who  first  opening  our  hearts, 
so  as  to  let  in  and  apprehend  the  light  of 
divine  truth  propounded  to  us ; b  then  by 
representation  of  proper  arguments  per¬ 
suading  us  to  embrace  it,  begets  divine 
knowledge  and  faith  in  our  minds  (which 
is  the  work  of  illumination  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  first  part  of  this  office;)  then  by 
continual  impressions  bends  our  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  mollifies  our  hearts,  and  sub¬ 
dues  our  affections  to  a  willing  compliance 
with,  a  cheerful  complacence  in,  that  which 
is  good  and  pleasing  to  God ;  so  begetting 
all  pious  and  virtuous  inclinations  in  us, 
reverence  to  God,  charity  to  men,  sobriety 
and  purity,  and  the  rest  of  those  amiable 
and  heavenly  virtues  (which  is  the  work 
of  sanctification,  another  great  part  of  his 
office:)  both  which  together  (illumination 
of  our  mind,  sanctification  of  our  will  and 
affections)  do  constitute  that  work  which 
is  styled  the  regeneration ,  renovation,  vioi- 
f  cation,  neiv  creation,  resurrection  ;  putting 
off  the  old,  putting  on  the  new  man ;  of  a 
man ;  the  faculties  of  our  souls  being  so 
much  changed,  and  we  made,  as  it  were, 
other  men  thereby  ;  able  and  apt  to  do  that 
to  which  before  we  were  altogether  indis¬ 
posed  and  unfit. c  Neither  only  doth  he  alter 
and  constitute  our  dispositions,  but  he  di¬ 
rects  and  governs  our  actions ;  leading  and 
moving  us  in  the  ways  of  obedience  to  God’s 
will  and  law.  As  we  live  by  him  (have  a 

s  Acts  xvi.  14.  '  Tit.  iii.  S  j  Eph.  iv.  23 ;  ii.  5  j 
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new  spiritual  life  implanted  in  us),  so  we 
walk  by  him,  by  his  continual  guidance 
and  assistance.11  He  reclaims  us  from  sin 
and  error ;  supports  and  strengthens  us  in 
temptation ;  advises,  excites,  encourages 
us  to  works  of  virtue  and  piety:  parti¬ 
cularly  he  guides  and  quickens  us  in  de¬ 
votion,  showing  us  what  we  should  ask, 
raising  in  us  holy  desires  and  comfortable 
hopes  thereof,  disposing  us  to  approach 
unto  God  with  fit  dispositions  of  love,  and 
reverence,  and  humble  confidence.' 

It  is  also  a  notable  part  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  office  to  comfort  and  sustain  us,  as 
in  all  our  religious  practice,  so  particularly 
in  our  doubts,  difficulties,  distresses,  and 
afflictions;  to  beget  joy,  peace,  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  us,  in  all  our  doings  and  all  our 
sufferings :  whence  he  hath  the  title  of  Com¬ 
forter. ' 

It  is  also  a  great  part  thereof  to  assure 
us  of  God’s  love  and  favour ;  that  we  are 
his  children;  and  to  confirm  us  in  the 
hopes  of  our  everlasting  inheritance.*  We 
feeling  ourselves  to  live  by  him,  to  love 
God  and  goodness,  to  desire  and  delight 
in  pleasing  God,  are  thereby  raised  to  hope 
God  loves  and  favours  us;  and  that  he, 
having  by  so  authentic  a  seal  ratified  his 
word  anil  promise ;  having  already  be¬ 
stowed  so  sure  a  pledge,  so  precious  an 
earnest,  so  plentiful  first-fruits,  will  not  fail 
to  make  good  the  remainder  designed  and 
promised  us,  of  everlasting  joy  and  bliss. 

Lastly ,  The  Holy  Ghost  doth  intercede 
for  us  with  God;  is  our  advocate  aud  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  presenting  our  supplications, 
and  procuring  our  good :  he  cries  in  us ; 
he  pleads  for  us  to  God:  whence  he  is 
peculiarly  called  ;  that  is,  one 

who  is  called  in  by  his  good  word  or  coun¬ 
tenance  to  aid  him  whose  cause  is  to  be 
examined,  or  whose  petition  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

To  which  things  I  may  add,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  designed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  soul  which  informs,  enlivens,  and  ac¬ 
tuates  the  whole  body  of  the  church;*1 
connecting  and  containing  together  the 
members  thereof  in  spiritual  union,  life, 
and  motion ;  especially  quickening  and  mov¬ 
ing  the  principal  members  (the  governors 
and  pastors)  thereof ;  constituting  them  in 
their  function,  qualifying  them  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  thereof,  guiding  and  assisting  them 
therein. 1 

Such  is  the  office,  such  the  operations, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  which  we  should 

**  Gai.  v.  25 ;  Ilom.  viii.  14.  e  Rom.  viii.  26,27 ; 
1  John  v.  14.  '  Rom.  xv.  13 ;  1  Pet.  i.  8  ;  Heb.  iii.  6. 

•  2  Gor.  v.  5;  L  22;  Eph.  i.  14.  •>  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13. 

•  Acts  xx.  28 ;  Epli.  iv.  12. 


more  distinctly  and  fully  consider,  if  the 
time  and  nature  of  this  exercise  would 
give  leave. 

The  use  of  these  doctrines  (the  influence 
the  belief  and  consideration  of  this  article 
should  have  upon  our  practice)  is  briefly, 
1 .  To  oblige  us  to  render  all  due  honour 
and  adoration  to  the  divine  majesty  of  the 
blessed  Spirit.  2.  To  work  in  us  an  hum¬ 
ble  affection  and  a  devout  thankfulness  to 
God  for  so  inestimable  a  favour  conferred 
upon  us,  such  as  is  the  presence  and  inha¬ 
bitation,  the  counsel,  conduct,  and  assist¬ 
ance,  of  God’s  holy  Spirit  in  us:  him  we 
must  acknowledge  the  author  of  our  spi¬ 
ritual  life,  of  all  good  dispositions  in  us, 
of  all  good  works  performed  by  us,  of  all 
happiness  obtainable  by  us ;  to  him  we 
must  render  all  thanks  and  praise.  There¬ 
fore,  3.  To  excite  us  to  desire  earnestly, 
and  pray  for  God’s  Spirit,  the  fountain  of 
such  excellent  benefits,  such  graces,  such 
gifts,  such  privileges,  such  joys,  and  bless¬ 
ings  unexpressible :  if  we  heartily  invite 
him,  if  we  fervently  pray  for  him,  he  will 
certainly  come ;  so  hath  our  Saviour  pro¬ 
mised,  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  which  ask  him.  i 
4.  We  should  endeavour  to  demean  our¬ 
selves  well  toward  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yield¬ 
ing  to  that  heavenly  guest,  vouchsafing  to 
come  unto  us,  a  ready  entrance  and  kind 
welcome  into  our  hearts ;  entertaining  him 
with  all  possible  respect  and  observance; 
hearkening  attentively  to  his  holy  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  carefully  obeying  them;  not 
quenching  the  divine  light  or  devout  heat 
he  kindles  in  us ;  not  resisting  his  kindly 
motions  and  persuasions;  not  grieving  or 
vexing  him ;  that  so  with  satisfaction  he 
may  continue  and  abide  with  us,  to  our 
infinite  benefit  and  comfort:  it  should  en¬ 
gage  us  to  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthi¬ 
ness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  we  may  be  fit 
temples  for  so  holy  and  pure  a  Spirit  to 
dwell  in,  lest  he  loathe  aud  forsake  us.  5. 
It  is  matter  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
(exceedingly  useful  and  necessary  for  us) 
to  consider,  that  we  have  such  a  guide  and 
assistant  in  our  religious  practice  and  spi¬ 
ritual  warfare.  If  our  lusts  be  strong,  our 
temptations  great,  our  enemies  mighty, 
we  need  not  be  disheartened,  having  this 
all -wise  and  all -mighty  friend  to  advise 
and  help  us:  his  grace  is  sufficient  for  us, 
against  all  the  strengths  of  hell,  flesh,  and 
the  world.  Let  our  duty  be  never  so  hard, 
and  our  natural  force  never  so  weak,  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  all  things  by  him  that 
strengtheneth  us;  if  we  will  but  faithfully 
J  Luke  xi.  13. 
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apply  ourselves  to  him  for  his  aid,  we  can¬ 
not  fail  of  good  success. 

Clje  lltolp  ©aifioltr  GTljurrf) k 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church:  in  the  more 
ancient  forms  it  ran  only,  Holy  Church 
(the  word  Catholic  being  left  out ;)  and  in 
some  of  them  it  had  not  the  same  position 
as  now,  being  put  in  the  last  place:  and 
it  seems  in  the  most  ancient  symbols  the 
church  was  not  propounded  as  an  object 
of  faith  directly  and  immediately,  but  was 
mentioned  obliquely,  upon  occasion  of  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  ministered  by  it,  of  eternal 
life  obtained  in  it :  as  we  may  reasonably 
deem  from  that  notable  place  in  St.  Cy¬ 
prian  :  Nam  cum  dicunt  (when  they  profess 
in  the  symbol  at  baptism),  credis  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum  et  vitam  eetemam  per  ec- 
clesiam ; 1  to  which  kind  of  expression  that 
place  in  Tertull.  de  Baptismo  seems  to 
allude,  Cum  sub  tribus  et  testatio  fidei,  et 
sponsio  salutis  pignorentur ,  necessario  adji- 
citur  ecclesice  mentio.m  And  if  we  consult 
the  most  ancient  summaries  of  faith  ex¬ 
tant  in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  and  com¬ 
posed  by  them,  questionless  according  to 
the  general  sense  of  their  times,  we  shall 
not  find  this  article  propounded ;  not  even 
in  the  Nicene  Creed  itself.0  It  is  therefore 
most  unprobable  that  this  article  (either 
in  substance,  or  at  least  according  to  this 
manner  of  proposal  and  expression)  is  of  a 
later  standing  than  the  rest ;  being  intro¬ 
duced  (as  is  likely)  upon  occasion  of  those 
many  heresies  and  schisms,  which  con¬ 
tinually  sprang  up,  to  secure  the  truth  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  authority  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline,  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  church,  by  obliging  men  to  profess 
their  disclaiming  any  consent  or  conspi¬ 
racy  with  those  erroneous  and  contentious 
people  (who  had  devised  new,  destructive, 
or  dangerous  conceits  against  the  general 
consent  of  Christians,  and  drove  on  fac¬ 
tions  contrary  to  the  common  order  and 
peace  of  the  church ;)  to  profess,  I  say, 
their  disclaiming  such  heretical  principles 
and  factious  proceedings ;  and  their  con¬ 
stant  adherence  to  the  doctrines  generally 
embraced  by  the  churches  founded  and  in¬ 
structed  by  the  apostles ;  as  also  their  per- 
sistance  in  concord  and  communion  with 
them ;  their  readiness  to  observe  the  re¬ 
ceived  customs  and  practices  derived  by 
them  from  apostolical  institution ;  their 
submission  to  the  laws  and  disciplines  esta¬ 
blished  in  them  by  lawful  authority.  This 

*  Eph.  iv.  4.  *  Epift.  ad  Magnum.  •  Cap.  vi. 

•  t  ide  lib.  de  Symbol o  od  Catechnmenos  ;  Theodoret. 

i.  12,  Hist. 


I  conceive  to  have  been  the  meaning  of 
them  who  first  inserted  this  article,  of  be¬ 
lieving  the  holy  church,  into  the  Creed:  I 
believe;  that  is,  I  adhere  unto  (for  as  we 
did  at  first  observe,  belief  here  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  the  nature  of  the  matter  should 
require),  I  adhere  unto,  or  am  persuaded 
that  I  ought  to  adhere  unto,  that  body  of 
Christians  which,  diffused  over  the  world, 
retains  the  faith  taught,  the  discipline  set¬ 
tled,  the  practices  appointed,  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles. 

And  that  men  should  be  obliged  to  do 
thus,  there  was  ground  both  in  the  reason 
of  the  thing  and  in  scripture.  In  reason, 
there  being  no  more  proper  or  effectual 
argument  to  assure  us  that  any  doctrine  is 
true,  or  practice  warrantable,  to  convince 
sectaries  deviating  from  truth  or  duty,  than 
the  consent  of  all  churches,  of  whom  (be¬ 
ing  so  distant  in  place,  language,  humour, 
custom),  it  is  not  imaginable  that  they 
should  soon  or  easily  conspire  in  forsaking 
the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  apostles, 
or  the  practices  instituted  by  them :  which 
argument,  pressed  by  Tertullian,  Irenaeus, 
and  other  ancient  defenders  of  Christian 
truth  and  peace,  may  well,  as  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  go  for  a  demonstration :  and 
that  sentence  of  Tertullian*  may  well  pass 
for  a  certain  principle  and  axiom:  Quod 
apud  multos  unum  invenitur ,  non  est  erra¬ 
tum,  sed  traditum.0 

And  for  scripture,  as  it  foretels  that 
pernicious  heresies  should  be  introduced; 
that  many  false  prophets  should  arise ,  and 
seduce  many;  that  grievous  wolves  should 
come  in,  not  sparing  the  flock;  and  men 
should  arise,  speaking  perverse  things  to 
draw  disciples  after  them ;  p  as  they  warn 
us  to  take  heed  of  such  men,  to  reject  and 
refuse  heretics ,  to  mark  those  which  make 
divisions  and  scandals  beside  the  doctrine 
which  Christians  had  learnt,  and  to  decline 
from  them;  to  stand  off  0  from 

such  men  as  do  teach  things 

different  from  apostolical  doctrine,  and  do 
not  consent  to  wholesome  words  (the  words 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  and  the  doctrine 
according  to  godliness ; q  as  it  teacheth  us 
that  heresies  and  factions  are  works  of  the 
flesh  [proceeding  from  pride  and  ambition, 
self-interest  and  covetousness,  peevish  and 
perverse  humour,  blindness  and  vanity, 
rashness  and  instability,  dotage,  distemper, 
and  corruption  of  mind,  deceit,  cozenage, 

•  I)e  prtescr.  cap.  28.  —  Constat  id  esse  ab  apostolig 
traditum,  quod  apud  ecclcsius  apostolorum  luerit  sa¬ 
crosanct  urn. 

°  Tertul.  de  prescript.  Iren.  1,  2.  3,  Sic.  9  2  Pet. 

ii.  I  ;  Acts  xx  29,30;  Matt.  xxiv.  II;  vii.  15;  lit. 

iii.  10.  •*  Koui.  xvi.  17  ;  Col.  ii.  8 ;  2  Tbcua.  1  t ; 

1  Tim.  vi.  3,  5. 
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craft,  and  hypocrisy,  want  of  good  con¬ 
science  and  reverence  to  God],  so  it  also 
describes  the  universality  of  them  who 
stick  to  the  truth,  and  observe  the  law  of 
Christ ;  are  disposed  to  charity  and  peace 
with  all  those  who  call  upon  our  Lord  with 
a  pure  mind  (that  is,  with  all  sincere 
Christians  ;)  to  be  one  body ,  knit  together 
and  compacted  of  parts  affording  mutual 
aid  and  supply  to  its  nourishment;  and 
joined  to,  deriving  sense  and  motion  from, 
one  Head;  and  informed  by  one  Spirit ;  as 
one  house,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles,  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone ,  in  whom  all  the  building 
is  fitly  framed  and  connected ;r  as  one  na¬ 
tion  or  people,  subject  to  the  same  law  and 
government  (used  to  the  same  language, 
custom,  and  conversation ;)  one  city,  one 
family ;  one  flock  under  one  shepherd ; 
lastly,  one  church  or  congregation:  for, 
as  sometimes  every  particular  assembly  of 
Christians,  and  sometimes  a  larger  col¬ 
lection  of  particular  societies,  combined 
together  in  one  order,  or  under  one  go¬ 
vernment,  are  termed  churches  (U*Xn««u), 
so  the  whole  aggregation  of  all  churches, 
of  all  Christian  people  in  the  world,  is 
frequently  called  the  church;  even  as  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  lived  in  profession 
and  obedience  to  the  Jewish  law  (which 
was  a  type  and  image  of  the  Christian 
church)  was  called  *?np  ( Cahal),  UxXnria, 
the  congregation ;  from  whence  I  conceive 
this  name  was  taken ;  and  as  among  them 
that  word  did  signify  sometimes  any  parti¬ 
cular  assembly,  sometimes  the  whole  body 
of  such  persons,  who  had  right  and  obli¬ 
gation  to  assemble  for  the  service  of  God ;  * 
so  correspondently  was  the  word  used  in 
the  New  Testament;  sometimes  for  any 
society  lesser  or  greater ;  sometimes  for 
the  whole  body  of  God’s  new  people;  all 
the  true  subjects  and  servants  of  Christ ; 
that  is,  for  the  catholic  or  universal  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  faithful:  yet  even  in  this  latter 
sense  there  is  some  distinction ;  for  some¬ 
times  it  is  taken  in  a  sense  (partly  exten¬ 
sive,  partly  restrained),  so  as  to  signify  all 
those  good  men,  and  only  such,  which  in 
all  places  and  all  times  did  or  shall  faith¬ 
fully  worship  and  serve  God ;  sometimes 
in  a  sense  (in  one  respect  more  wide,  in 
another  more  strict)  for  all  those  who  at 
present,  in  any  age,  through  all  parts  of 
the  world,  do  openly  profess  the  sincere 

•  Ubi  tres  sunt,  etiam  laici,  ibi  ecclesia  est.  —  Ter- 
lull.  Exit.  Cast. 

r  Eph.  iv.  4;  2  Tim.  ii.  22;  Eph.  i.  22;  iv.  16; 
Rom.  xii.  5;  1  Cor.  xii.  12;  Eph.  iv.  3,  4  ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
13 ;  Eph.  ii.  21 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5  ;  ii.  19  ;  Heb.  xii.  23 ; 
Rev.  iii.  12 ;  xxi.  2,  10. 


faith  and  obedience  of  Christ;  maintaining 
an  external  practice  agreeable  to  that  pro¬ 
fession:  according  to  both  which  senses 
we  may  interpret  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
here,  they  being,  as  to  the  duty  required 
of  us,  conjoined  and  co-ordinate:  for  what¬ 
ever  is  said  of  the  church  in  scripture  (all 
the  characters  and  commendations  attri¬ 
buted  to  it;)  as  it  doth  principally  agree 
to  it  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  so  it  doth 
in  some  kind  and  measure  agree  to  the 
latter:  and  therefore  (without  distinguish¬ 
ing)  we  may  say  that  this  is  the  holy  ca¬ 
tholic  church  which  we  believe ;  the  Zion 
which  the  Lord  hath  chosen ,  which  he  hath 
desired  for  his  habitation ,  ichere  he  hath 
resolved  to  place  his  rest  and  residence  for 
ever. s  The  mountain  seated  above  all  moun¬ 
tains,  unto  which  all  nations  shoidd  flow: 
The  house  of  God  built  upon  a  rock,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail; 1 
the  pillar  and  firmament  of  truth,  which 
it  by  its  profession  and  practice,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  supporteth  and  maintaineth ;  The  new 
Jerusalem  and  city  of  God;  the  mother  of 
us  all;  the  beloved  spouse  of  the  Lamb; 
the  elect  generation,  royal  priesthood,  holy 
nation ,  peculiur  people :  The  church  which 
Christ  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ; 
which  he  delivered  himself  for ,  that  he  might 
sanctify  it,  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  Word;  that  he  might  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot  or  xcrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing; 
but  that  it  might  be  holy  and  unblemished.'1 

Holy  we  see  it  is  expressly  said  to  be 
in  Christ’s  design:  holy,  as  consisting  of 
persons  separated  from  the  world  (from 
profane  and  vain  conversation),  and  wholly 
devoted  to  God’s  service ;  chosen  to  be 
saints,  and  without  blemish  before  God  in 
love;  persons  consecrated  and  constituted 
priests,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  accept¬ 
able  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  J  Holy, 
as  in  many  respects  peculiarly  related  to 
God;  as  his  chosen  people  (in  which  re¬ 
spect  the  Jews  were  anciently  called  a  holy, 
which  is  interpreted  a  chosen,  special,  pe¬ 
culiar,  precious,  separate  people),  as  his 
house  and  temple;"  wherein  he  in  a  special 
manner  doth  reside,  wherein  he  is  conti¬ 
nually  worshipped :  Now  the  temple  of  God 
is  holy,  whose  temple  are  you,x  suith  St. 
Paul ;  as  «<*<<'./  i ■»£  Bid,  his  domestics  and 
familiars ;  as  his  children.  Holy,  as  redeemed 
by  Christ,  cleansed  by  his  blood ,  sanctified 

•  Psal.  cxxxii.  13.  *  Isa.  ii.  2;  Mic.  iv.  1 ;  Matt, 

xvi.  18.  u  Rev.  iii.  12  ;  Gal.  iv.  26  ;  Rev.  xix.  7  ; 

Matt.  xxii.  2  ;  xxv.  10;  Eph.  v.  25,  &c. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9; 
Acts  xx.  28;  Eph.  v.  25,  &c.  v  1  Pet.  ii.  18;  1 

Cor.  vi.  20  ;  vii.  23  ;  Eph.  i.  4  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5  ;  Rev.  i.  6  ; 
v.  10.  w  Dent  vii.  G;  xiv.  2;  xxvi.  18;  Exod. 

xix.  5,  6.  s  1  Cor.  iii.  17 
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by  his  Spirit;  as  professing  a  holy  faith;  as 
par  taker  s  of  a  holy  and  heavenly  calling;  as 
endued  with  holy  graces  and  dispositions , 
performing  holy  services ,  obliged  to  holy 
conversation ,y 

The  belief  and  consideration  of  which 
point  doth  serve,  I.  To  engage  us  to  per¬ 
sist  in  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine, 
delivered  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
attested  unto  by  the  general  consent  of 
Christians;  avoiding  all  novelties  of  opi¬ 
nion  ;  not  being  carried  about  with  various 
and  strange  doctrines ;  not  being  like  children 
tossed  with  waves ,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine ,z  in  the  cozenage 
of  men,  in  craft,  according  to  the  method 
(or  artifice)  of  deceit ;  (not  being  deluded 
with  fine  words,  or  fair  pretences  of  many 
innovators;)  but  sv  ayuvy,  hold¬ 

ing  the  truth  in  love:  2.  In  love;  that  is 
another  duty  we  are  hence  obliged  to ;  to 
maintain  a  hearty  charity  and  good  affec¬ 
tion  toward  all  good  Christians;  charity, 
which  is  the  band  that  unites  the  church, 
w'hieh  preserves  it  in  a  sweet  order  and 
unity:  consequently,  3.  Readily  to  corre¬ 
spond  and  communicate  with  all  good  Chris¬ 
tians  (all  societies  sincerely  professing  and 
practising  faith,  charity,  and  obedience  to 
our  Lord),  communicating,  I  say,  in  all 
offices  of  piety:  4.  Submitting  to  all  lawful 
order  and  discipline ;  studying  peace,  and 
to  our  power  promoting  concord  among 
them:  consequently,  5.  To  disavow  and 
shun  all  factious  combinations  whatever  of 
men  corrupting  the  truth,  or  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  church.  In  fine,  sincerely 
to  wish  in  our  hearts,  to  pray  earnestly  for, 
to  promote  by  our  best  endeavours,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  that  holy  catholic 
church,  whereof  we  should  be  members 
and  children:  all  which  things  St.  Paul 
directs  us  to  in  those  few  words,  Pursue 
righteousness ,  faith ,  charity ,  peace ,  with 
those  that  call  upon  (or  are  called  by  the 
name  of)  the  Lord  with  a  pure  heart.*  I 
proceed. 

SEfie  Communion  of  saints. 

The  words  were  not  extant  in  any  of  the 
ancient  creeds,  but  were  afterwards  in¬ 
serted  :  nor  (as  I  conceive)  doth  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  them  much  differ  from  what  was 
intended  in  the  precedent  article,  concern¬ 
ing  the  catholic  church ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  adjoined  thereto,  by  way  of  apposi¬ 
tion,  for  interpretation  thereof.  For  it 
seems  the  meaning  of  them  is  this:  that 
all  the  saints  (those  which  are  so  either  in 

*  Jude  20 ;  2  Tim.  I.  9  ;  Hcb.  ill.  1  ;  Rom.  xii.  1,  &c. ; 
1  Pet.  i.  15.  /  lleb.  xiii.  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  14.  *2  Tim.  ii.  22. 
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outward  esteem,  as  professing  Christian 
faith  and  obedience ;  or  those  which  are 
so  in  heart  and  inward  disposition ;  those 
which  either  now  converse  upon  earth,  or 
which  are  received  into  heaven ;  all  the 
saints)  either  in  obligation  should,  or  in 
effect  do,  communicate,  partake,  join  to¬ 
gether,  consent,  and  agree  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  saints  or  members  of  the  same  body ; 
in  believing  and  acknowledging  the  same 
heavenly  truth;  in  performance  of  devo¬ 
tions  and  offices  of  piety  toward  God,  with 
and  for  one  another ;  in  charitable  affec¬ 
tion  and  good-will  toward  each  other ;  in 
affording  mutual  assistance  and  supplies 
toward  each  other’s  either  temporal  or 
spiritual  good  ;  in  mutual  condolency  and 
compassion  of  each  other’s  evil ;  congra¬ 
tulation  and  complacency  in  each  other’s 
good ;  in  minding  (according  to  St.  Paul’s 
words)  with  care  the  same  thing  for  one 
another:  so  that  if  one  member  suffers,  all 
the  members  suffer  together  with  it ;  or  if 
one  member  be  honoured ,  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it.b  This  briefly  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  this  point ;  and  I  need  not 
further  labour  to  show  the  uses  thereof ; 
the  doctrine  so  plainly  carrying  its  obliga¬ 
tion  and  use  in  its  face. 


CONCERNING  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  KEYS. 

I  treated  last  upon  the  Catholic  Church 
and  Communion  of  Saints:  between  that 
article  and  that  which  immediately  follows 
concerning  the  remission  of  sins,  I  think  it 
convenient  to  interpose  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  upon  the  Power  of  the  Keys;  the  which 
we  are  directed  and  enjoined  sometime  to 
discourse  on,  and  may  do  it,  as  it  seems, 
here  most  seasonably,  it  having  so  near  a 
relation  to  the  matter  of  both  those  arti¬ 
cles;  the  church,  in  which,  by  which,  for 
which,  it  is  exercised  (by  it  also  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints  being  maintained  and 
preserved),  and  the  remission  of  sins,  which 
(especially  as  to  be  understood  here)  is  a 
partial  and  most  considerable  effect  or 
consequent  of  its  use.  For  though  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  may  be  taken  in  its  utmost 
latitude  for  all  remission  indulged  by  God, 
and  by  what  means,  in  what  manner,  upon 
what  account  soever  dispensed;  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intention  of  those  who  com¬ 
piled  the  Creed,  it  seems  principally  to 
design  that  formal  remission  of  sins  which 
was  consigned  by  the  church’s  ministry  ; 
h  1  Cor.  xii.  25,  26. 
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'this  being  performed  by  virtue  of  a  power 
imparted  by  Christ  to  the  church,  called,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  Power  of  the  Keys ;  con¬ 
cerning  which,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
seasonable  for  us  here  briefly  to  discoxu-se. 

As  God  Almighty,  being  King  and  So¬ 
vereign  Lord  of  the  world,  doth  govern  it 
partly  by  his  own  immediate  hand  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  partly  by  the  mediation  of  visible 
deputies  and  vicegerents  constituted  by 
him  in  several  provinces  of  that  his  king¬ 
dom,  who,  receiving  authority  from  him, 
are  obliged  under  him  to  govern  in  their 
respective  places,  according  to  rules  of 
justice  and  equity  prescribed  by  him,  to 
the  promotion  of  his  honour  and  praise  of 
his  name,  to  the  procurement  of  his  sub¬ 
jects'  benefit  and  welfare  (consisting  chiefly 
in  their  leading  a  safe,  quiet,  and  commo¬ 
dious  life  here,  with  enjoyment  of  those 
comforts  which  are  suitable  to  men’s  na¬ 
ture),  each  in  his  province  most  particu¬ 
larly  regarding  the  welfare  of  those  sub¬ 
jects  committed  to  their  charge,  yet  so  as 
withal  to  respect  the  common  peace  and 
prosperity  of  mankind,  maintaining  (so  far 
as  may  be)  good  correspondency  with  the 
rest,  observing  the  rules  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity  toward  all :  this  authority  commit¬ 
ted  to  them  by  God  containing  all  powers 
necessary  or  conducible  to  those  purposes ; 
the  power  of  making  and  imposing  laws; 
of  propounding  and  bestowing  rewards ; 
of  appointing  and  inflicting  punishments  ; 
■with  obligation  on  the  subjects’  part  to  en¬ 
tire  obedience  and  submission. 

In  the  same  (or  in  a  very  like)  manner 
doth  Christ,  the  Head  and  supreme  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  church,  administer  his  spi¬ 
ritual  kingdom ;  partly  by  the  immediate 
direction  and  governance  of  his  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  partly  by  his  presidency  of  governors 
appointed  by  him  in  several  provinces  and 
societies  thereof,  to  manage  things  in  such 
order  as  may  best  conduce  first  to  his  glory 
and  service  (as  well  by  the  propagation  and 
enlargement  of  this  empire,  as  preserva¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  thereof  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  by  procuring  due  reverence  to  his 
person  and  obedience  to  his  laws),  as  may 
also  confer  to  the  best  advantage  of  his 
subjects,  and  their  spiritual  welfare  (con¬ 
sisting  in  their  being  instructed  in  duty, 
and  disposed  to  perform  it,  their  being 
purified  from  sin,  and  perfected  in  holi¬ 
ness,  and  fitted  for  the  possession  of  that 
eternal  happiness  to  which  they  are  called, 
designed  for  them ;)  each  in  his  province 
and  society  (yet  so  as  withal  to  respect 
the  good  of  the  whole  body,  maintaining 
charitable  affection  toward,  and  peaceable 


commerce  with,  the  rest)  being  particu¬ 
larly  obliged  to  promote  those  ends ;  such 
authority  including  all  power  requisite  to 
that  purpose ;  of  establishing  fit  orders  and 
rules  to  be  observed  in  their  respective  so¬ 
cieties  ;  of  dispensing  encouragements  and 
inflicting  penalties,  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  their  office,  and  conducible  to  their  de- 
signment ;  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
being  obliged  to  obedience  and  compliance 
with  those  orders,  to  submit  to  those  pe¬ 
nalties  and  censures.  Now  this  authority 
(either  all  or  a  great  part  of  it)  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Potestas  Clavium ,  by  a  name 
taken  from  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
wherein  he  promiseth  St.  Peter  that  he 
would  give  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven : c  concerning  which  promise  we 
must  first  observe,  that  however  it  was 
made  to  St.  Peter  upon  a  special  occasion, 
yet  the  matter  thereof  was  not  peculiar 
and  restrained  to  his  person ;  for  the  par¬ 
ticulars  conjoined  therewith,  and  which 
explain  the  meaning  thereof,  are  other¬ 
where  assigned  to  others,  as  well  as  him. 
Christ  there  declares,  that  upon  him  he  will 
build  his  church  ;  and  otherwhere  we  are 
informed  that  the  church  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles :  he 
promises  that  what  lie  shall  bind  or  loose 
upon  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  hea¬ 
ven  ; d  and  the  same  privilege  is  promised 
otherwhere,  in  express  terms,  to  any  con¬ 
gregation  or  society  of  Christians,  and  in 
terms  equivalent  to  a  certain  meeting  of 
disciples.  This  privilege  therefore,  and 
authority,  was  by  our  Saviour  committed 
to  the  church;  and  if  to  the  church,  then 
(as  to  its  use  and  exercise)  to  the  gover¬ 
nors  thereof,  who  act  in  behalf  thereof;*  to 
whom  its  preservation  is  commended,  upon 
whom  the  care  of  its  welfare,  its  peace,  its 
honour,  is  incumbent:  the  which  we  shall 
at  present  suppose,  and  which  by  the  na¬ 
ture,  practice,  end,  and  design  of  this  power, 
will  further  appear. 

At  present,  for  the  better  understanding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power,  we 
will  consider,  1.  Its  name.  2.  Its  object,  or 
correlative  term.  3.  The  equivalent  phrases 
by  which  it  is  expressed  or  explained.  4. 
The  practice  and  exercise  thereof.  5.  The 
rise  and  occasion  of  its  institution.  6.  The 
necessity  and  usefulness  thereof.  From  the 
consideration  of  which  particulars  we  may 
collect  wherein  it  consists,  to  what  it  tends, 
how  far  it  extends.  We  will  touch  them 
briefly. 

•  Claves  illas  regni  ccelorum  in  beato  Pctro  cuncti 
suscepimus  sacerdotes. — A Imbros .  J'p.  83. 

f  Matt.  xvi.  19.  a  Eph.  ii.  20;  Rev.  xxi.  14; 

Matt.  xviJi.  18;  John  xx.  23. 
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1.  The  name  keys ,  being  metaphorical, 
implies  the  thing  thereby  designed  in  its 
nature,  or  some  chief  property  (most  ob¬ 
vious  and  conspicuous)  to  resemble  keys. 
Now  they  (as  being  instruments  designed 
to  no  other  purpose)  have  no  other  nature 
or  property  than  opening  or  shutting  the 
avenues  or  passages  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  ;  and  consequently  their  effects  be¬ 
ing  either  to  give  entrance  and  admission, 
or  to  detain  and  keep  within,  or  to  stop 
the  passage  and  exclude  from  a  place ;  ne¬ 
cessarily  all  or  some  of  these  actions  (or 
somewhat  answerable  and  like  thereto) 
must  agree  to  this  power,  in  respect  to  that 
state  or  place  which  it  refers  to :  it  must  be 
therefore  a  power  either  admissive  into,  or 
retentive  within,  or  exclusive  from,  or  all 
these  together,  in  respect  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  whereof  it  is  called  the  keys; 
no  other  reason  being  conceivable  of  its 
obtaining  that  appellation  ;  and  we  see, 
when  this  metaphor  is  used  in  like  cases, 
either  all  or  one  of  these  effects  are  by  way 
of  interpretation  expressed;  as  when  of  the 
holy  and  true  one  (that  is,  of  our  Saviour) 
it  is  said  in  the  Revelation,  That  he  hath 
the  key  of  David;  it  is  subjoined,  He  open- 
eth ,  and  none  shutteth ;  he  shutteth ,  and  none 
openeth .e  And  when  our  Saviour  imputes 
to  the  lawyers,  that  they  took  away  the  key 
of  knowledge ,  he  explains  the  meaning  of 
his  expression  by  adding,  that  they  would 
not  enter  themselves ,  and  those  who  were 
entering  they  hindered: f  and  likewise  in  St. 
Matthew,  concerning  the  Scribes  and  Pha¬ 
risees  ;  Ye  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the 
same  thing  as  here)  before  men;  for  your¬ 
selves  do  not  enter ,  nor  do  you  suffer  those 
that  are  entering .g  Whence,  it  seems,  may 
be  collected,  that  this  power  (this  having 
the  keys)  is  a  power  of  admission  into,  and 
exclusion  from,  the  place  or  state  which  it 
relates  to  :  which  we  must  next  consider ; 
for  such  must  this  power  be,  as  its  term  or 
object  .doth  admit  or  require. 

2.  As  to  the  term  it  relates  to,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven ,  that,  according  to  the  New 
Testament  use,  is  capable  especially  of  two 
acceptions.  It  first  commonly  signifies  the 
state  or  constitution  of  religion  under  the 
gospel,  in  opposition  or  contradistinction 
to  the  state  of  things  under  the  ancient  law. 
In  the  time  of  the  law,  God’s  kingdom  was 
in  a  manner  earthly  ;  the  land  of  Israel  was 
his  dominion,  in  Salem  was  his  tabernacle, 
and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion ;  Jerusalem 
was  his  royal  seat  (the  city  of  the  great  King,'') 
the  temple  there  his  palace;  he  governed 

9  liev.  in.  7.  *  Matt,  xxiil.  13. 

1  Lukt  xi.  52.  h  PmlL  cxiv.  2  ;  Ixxvi.  2. 


more  immediately  by  oracles  from  time  to 
time  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  priests  and 
prophets,  consulting  him  for  orders  and 
directions ;  he  received  more  visible  ser¬ 
vices  and  homages  from  his  subjects  ;  he 
granted  earthly  conveniences  and  privileges 
for  them ;  he  encouraged  them  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  his  law  by  promises  of  temporal 
reward  ;  deterred  them  from  disobedience 
and  disloyalty  by  threatening  temporal  pains 
and  damages :  but  under  the  evangelical 
dispensation,  as  God’s  kingdom  is  more 
capacious  and  unlimited  in  extension,  so  he 
hath  assumed  no  peculiar  residence  upon 
earth,  nor  is  worshipped  otherwise  than 
as  being  in  heaven,  the  natural  seat  of  his 
special  majesty  and  glory;  he  rules  by  a 
law  perpetual  and  immutable,  revealed 
from  thence;  the  sacrifices  and  adorations 
he  requires  are  spiritual  and  invisible  for 
the  most  part,  and  addressed  thither ;  the 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom  chiefly  refer  thither ;  they 
are  allured  to  obedience  by  rewards  to  be 
conferred  there ;  are  withdrawn  from  dis¬ 
obedience  by  penalties  referring  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  state.  This  state  therefore  of  things 
is  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven ,  of  God ,  of 
Christ:*  that  which  was  coming  and  ap¬ 
proaching  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s 
humble  sojourning  upon  earth,  is  now  pre¬ 
sent,  he  reigning  in  heaven,  into  which 
they  are  said  to  be  translated;  to  have 
access  unto  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  to  be 
made  fellow-citizens  and  co-heirs  with  the 
saints  in  light ;  to  have  their  conversation 
in  heaven;  to  partake  a  heavenly  calling; 
to  be  seated  together  with  Christ  in  hea¬ 
venly  places who  with  sincere  persuasion 
of  mind  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
with  firm  resolution  submit  to  his  law,  be¬ 
coming  thereby  subjects  of  this  heavenly 
kingdom,  undertaking  the  obligations,  and 
partaking  the  privileges  belonging  there¬ 
to.  This  state,  I  say,  or  relation,  is  thus 
called ;  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
and  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  matter 
in  hand)  taking  the  word  personally  (and 
concretely  as  it  were),  the  society  of  men 
put  into  such  a  state,  the  body  of  persons 
standing  so  related  (that  is,  the  church  of 
Christ),  may  be  called  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven.  This  acception  is  so  frequent  and  ob¬ 
vious,  that  it  is  needless  to  cite  instances, 
or  stand  upon  the  confirmation  thereof : 
but  the  phrase  is  also  sometime  taken  for 
the  perfection  or  utmost  improvement  of 
this  state;  that  alums  /ianXila,  everlasting 

•  *H  \(x «,«■«»*!  /9*S/Ai/a,  lyy'XeuvcL,  &C. 

‘  Col.  i.  12,  13;  Kpta.  ii.  19;  Phil.  Hi.  20;  lieb. 

Hi.  1  ;  jii.  22. 
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kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jems 
Christ ,j  as  St.  Peter  calls  it ;  that  state  of 
glory  and  bliss,  into  which  all  good  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  shall  through  this  temporal  life 
persist  in  faithful  obedience  unto  God, 
shall  hereafter  be  received ;  that  kingdom, 
into  which  not  every  one  who  saith ,  Lord , 
Lord  (who  makes  an  external  profession 
or  pretence),  hut  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God ,  who  is  in  heaven,  shall  enter}  Now 
whereas  these  two  states  (one  being  a  state 
of  grace  and  favour  with  God  here,  the 
other  of  glory  and  joy  with  God  hereafter ') 
are  in  their  nature,  and  according  to  their 
prime  intention,  inseparably  coherent,  one 
being  subordinate  to  the  other ;  that,  as  a 
step  or  degree,  a  way  or  tendency  to  this ; 
this,  a  completion  and  consummation  of 
that ;  that  being  supposed  as  precedent  in 
order  to  this,  this  in  design  consequent 
upon  that ;  therefore  what  immediately 
concerns  one,  doth  by  consequence  respect 
the  other:  and  in  our  case,  a  power  to 
open  or  shut,  to  admit  into  or  exclude 
from,  the  state  of  grace,  may  be  supposed 
and  said  in  a  manner  consequently  to  be 
a  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  state 
of  glory  hereafter;  and  reciprocally,  both 
jointly  may  be  well  understood  in  their  kind 
and  order.  But  since  the  persons  to  whom 
this  power  is  imparted  do  exercise  it  here 
(and  what  thou  shall  hind  or  loose  upon 
earth, m  saith  our  Saviour,  implying  the  use 
of  that  power  which  he  promised  to  com¬ 
municate  to  St.  Peter ;)  since  the  immediate 
effects  thereof  are  here  below,  therefore 
it  seems  fit  that  we  understand  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  in  our  case  more  directly 
and  immediately  the  present  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  state  of  grace  into  which  Chris¬ 
tians  are  here  received  (or,  if  you  please, 
the  society  itself  of  persons  so  instated ;) 
though  more  remotely,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence,  it  may  imply  the  state  of  glory 
hereafter. 

We  should  therefore  consider  how  these 
states  (especially  that  of  grace  here  more 
immediately  respected)  may  be  opened  or 
shut ;  how  one  man  may  be  enabled  or 
empowered  to  permit  entrance,  or  debar 
others  from  it:  and  this  we  may  conceive 
effectible  either  by  yielding  some  real  fur¬ 
therance  on  one  side,  or  some  effectual 
hinderance  on  the  other,  in  respect  of  get¬ 
ting  into  or  abiding  in  this  state;  or  else 
by  some  formal  act  of  judgment  and  au¬ 
thority,  by  virtue  of  which  some  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  partake  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  this  state,  or  some  excluded  and  ren- 

i  2  Pet.  1.  11.  1  Acts  xx.  24. 

h  Matt.  vii.  21.  m  Matt.  xvi.  19. 


dered  incapable  thereof.  I  say,  first,  by 
real  furtherance  or  hinderance ;  as  on  the 
one  side,  they  who  instruct  or  show  the 
way,  who  persuade,  who  encourage  men 
to  enter,  who  afford  any  means  or  oppor¬ 
tunities,  may  be  said  to  open  this  state ; 
(as  in  like  manner  it  is  said  that  God  did 
open  to  the  Gentiles  a  door  of  faith ; n  and 
St.  Paul  saith,  a  great  and  effectual  door 
was  opened  to  him  at  Ephesus ,  and  another 
at  Troas;  and  he  exhorts  the  Colossians 
to  pray  that  God  would  open  to  him 
tou  koyou,  a  door  of  preaching  the  mystery 
of  Christ ; 0  where  opening  a  door  denotes 
ministering  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  performing  the  things  specified.)  And 
on  the  other  side,  they  who  keep  from 
knowing  the  way  which  leads  thither,  who 
dissuade  or  discourage  from  entering,  who 
subtract  the  means  or  prevent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  doing  it,  who  interpose  obstacles 
or  obstructions  of  difficulty,  danger,  or 
damage,  may  be  said  to  shut,  or  exclude ; 
(thus  are  the  Scribes  said  to  shut  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven;*)  that  is,  to  hinder  men 
from  embracing  the  doctrine,  or  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  rule  of  Christ,  by  discouraging 
them  from  giving  attention  and  credence 
to  what  he  taught  (which  is  otherwhere 
called  taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge  ;'*■) 
as  also  by  terrifying  them  from  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  truth  they  saw  and  liked, 
by  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  punish¬ 
ments  laid  on  them  who  did  it.  Thus  may 
this  state  be  opened  and  shut.  As  also 
it  may  be  so  by  judicial  and  authoritative 
acts ;  by  way  of  consent  and  approbation 
declared,  of  decision  and  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  in  such  manner  as  we  duly  see 
men  admitted  into,  and  debarred  from, 
the  state  of  citizens  and  freemen  (from  en¬ 
joying  in  esteem  and  effect  the  capacities 
and  immunities  belonging  to  the  members 
of  such  or  such  societies  and  corporations), 
by  the  consent  or  dissent,  approbation  or 
refusal,  decree  or  sentence,  formally  sig¬ 
nified,  of  persons  empowered  to  those  pur¬ 
poses.  Now  regarding  the  nature  of  that 
state  whereof  we  are  speaking,  as  to  real 
furtherance,  since  respect  to  God’s  glory 
and  man’s  salvation  obliges  all  men  to 
endeavour  that  men  be  brought  into  this 
state,  the  same  being  in  a  special  manner 
incumbent  upon  the  governors  and  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  church ;  therefore  this  may  be 
conceived  one  way  of  opening,  or  one  part 
of  this  power ;  although  to  shut  by  way  of 
real  hinderance,  in  the  manner  described, 
cannot  properly  belong  to  any,  duty  and 

1  Acts  xiy.  27.  0  1  Cor.  xvi.  9;  2  Cor.  ii.  12  j 
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charity  forbidding  really  and  finally  to  ob¬ 
struct  entrance  into  the  state  of  grace ; 
the  Scribes  and  lawyers  being  blamed  for 
not  suffering  men  (otherwise  willing  and 
disposed)  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven.  As  to  the  other  kind  of  opening  and 
shutting,  by  legal  proceeding:  as  all  per¬ 
sons,  according  to  charitable  estimation, 
worthy  and  well  qualified,  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  thereinto;  so  neither,  according  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  nor  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  public  benefit,  nor  respecting 
the  good  of  the  persons  pretending  there¬ 
to,  should  some  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
communion  thereof:  therefore,  to  distin¬ 
guish  and  separate  such  persons,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  use  of  such  a  power  is  re¬ 
quisite.  This  will  appear  more  plainly  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  necessity  and  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  power.  Further, 

3.  For  the  phrases  equivalent,  by  which 
in  places  of  the  gospel  most  parallel  this 
power  is  expressed  and  explained,  they 
are  especially  those  of  binding  and  loosing, 
of  retaining  and  remitting  sins.  As  for 
binding  and  loosing:  when  our  Saviour 
had  promised  to  bestow  upon  St.  Peter 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he 
signifies  what  effect  the  use  of  them  should 
produce,  by  adding  conjunctively,  And 
whatever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  what  thou  shalt  loose 
upon  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.’ 

Now,  binding  may  signify  any  kind  of 
determination,  of  restraint,  of  detention, 
upon  persons  or  things;  and  loosing ,  that 
which  is  opposite  thereto,  the  leaving  in¬ 
different,  laying  open,  setting  free  of  any 
person  or  thing  respectively.  He  that  (hav¬ 
ing  good  authority  to  do  so)  enjoins  or 
prohibits  any  thing,  doth  bind  that  thing 
(determining  its  moral  quality,  making  it 
to  be  good  or  bad,  lawful  or  unlawful),  and 
binds  the  persons  concerned  to  observation 
or  abstinence;  he  that  permits  the  same 
thing  to  be  done,  or  dispenses  with  its  do¬ 
ing,  may  be  said  to  loose :  thus  all  laws  are 
bonds,  and  are  said  to  oblige ;  and  the  re¬ 
moving  or  suspending  their  force,  in  whole 
or  hi  part  (by  abrogation,  or  dispensation, 
or  exception),  is  consequently  a  loosing, 
or  relaxation ;  and  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  thus  would  be  a  power  legis¬ 
lative,  of  making  and  repealing  laws  and 
rules  of  action ;  and  in  some  analogy  here¬ 
to,  the  power  (with  authority  and  by  office) 
of  interpreting  laws,  that  is,  of  determining 
and  declaring  what  is  commanded,  what 
prohibited,  what  permitted,  may  be  called 
a  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (and  if  we 
•  Matt.  xtL  19. 


believe  Mr.  Selden,  and  Grotius  perhaps 
from  him,  in  Matt.  xvi.  is  so  commonly 
termed  among  Jewish  writers :)  also  the 
exercise  of  any  jurisdiction,  the  decision 
of  any  case,  the  warding  any  amends  to 
be  done,  any  mulct  to  be  imposed,  any 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  is  a  binding; 
to  which  kind  of  binding  it  seems  plain 
that  place  doth  more  particularly  refer, 
wherein  our  Saviour  pronounces  valid  the 
arbitration  between  persons  in  difference 
made  by  one  or  two  friends,3  or  (if  that 
cannot  terminate  the  controversy)  the  final 
judgment  of  the  church,  concerning  which 
he  with  asseveration  pronounces,  Amen 
( verily )  I  say  unto  you,  that  whatsoever  ye 
(a  church  of  you  my  disciples)  shall  (viz. 
in  this  manner,  by  way  of  jurisdiction  or 
arbitration)  bind  upon  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose 
upon  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven:  all 
your  sentences  and  decisions  (duly  and  im¬ 
partially  made)  shall  be  valid  and  ratified 
by  God  himself.  Also  the  result  of  any 
contract  is  an  obligation,  and  they  who 
make  or  enter  into  it  do  bind  the  parties 
concerned  (themselves  and  others.)  More¬ 
over,  the  detaining  any  how  under  one’s 
power  or  disposal,  is  binding;  and  the 
setting  free  thence,  a  loosing  answerable 
thereto :  Ought  not ,  saith  our  Saviour,  this 
daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath 
bound  these  eighteen  years,  to  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath-day  ?*  That 
which  is  here  called  bound  by  Satan ,  is 
otherwhere  expressed  by  xwrciiunttimvtirtai 
ini  toZ  Aiapikov  (being  under  the  power 
and  dominion  of  the  Devil. u)  Also  binding 
may  imply  detaining  in  any  present  con¬ 
dition  (as  suppose  a  condition  of  guilt,  of 
disfavour,  of  obnoxiousness  to  wrath  and 
punishment,  either  positively,  by  keeping 
on  the  shackles  which  hold  them,  or  nega¬ 
tively,  by  withdrawing  the  means  of  getting 
out;)  and  correspondently,  loosing  is  a 
freeing  from  such  a  state,  by  removing  the 
causes  which  hindered,  or  applying  the 
means  which  procure  liberty.  And  to  this 
last  sense  the  other  equivalent  phrase  (used 
in  St.  John,  of  retaining  and  remitting  of 
sins)  doth  seem  to  refer:  Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them; 
and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re¬ 
tained ;v  that  is,  whomsoever  ye  shall  think 
fit  to  detain  in  a  state  of  guilt,  to  refuse 
pardon  and  reconcilement  unto,  they  shall 
continue  in  such  state,  they  shall  rest  de¬ 
prived  of  those  benefits;  whomsoever  ye 
shall  judge  worthy  to  be  absolved  from 

•  Matt,  xviii.  18.  u  Acts  x.  38. 

'  Luke  xtii.  1C.  *  John  xx.  23 
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guilt,  and  received  unto  favour,  they  shall 
effectually  be  pardoned  and  reconciled  in 
God’s  sight ;  your  act,  in  respect  to  that 
remission  or  retention,  shall  be  approved 
and  ratified  in  heaven.  Now,  from  these 
considerations  concerning  the  name  of  this 
power,  and  the  term  or  object  thereof,  and 
of  the  phrases  in  some  measure  equivalent 
to  that  whereby  it  is  expressed,  although 
we  may  probably  infer  somewhat  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  thereof,  yet  the  perfect 
nature  and  full  extent  thereof  seems  best 
deducible  from  that  which  we  must  next 
consider. 

4.  The  practice  and  exercise  of  this 
power ;  which  being  by  our  Saviour  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  church,  and  to  the  apostles 
as  governors  thereof,  and  acting  in  its 
behalf,  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  act 
beyond  or  beside  it.  What  we  see  them 
(in  way  of  office  and  authority)  doing,  ap¬ 
plicable  and  agreeable  to  the  meaning  of 
those  words,  as  hitherto  in  some  sort  ex¬ 
plained,  we  may  well  believe  done  by 
virtue  of  this  power  so  expressly  by  our 
Lord  bestowed  on  them ;  and  the  like  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  concerning  the 
churches  nearly  succeeding  to  their  times, 
that  what  they  generally  practised  in  way 
of  government  was  by  authority,  not  arbi¬ 
trarily  assumed  to  themselves,  but  derived 
from  Christ’s  donation  and  appointment, 
declared  to  be  so,  directed  and  determined 
to  particular  use  by  the  apostles,  when  they 
planted  and  settled  each  church.  Now  for 
the  apostles’  practice:  We  find,  as  (first) 
to  the  opening  part  of  this  power,  that  they 
did  with  great  earnestness  and  diligence 
labour  to  bring  men  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  instruction,  invitation,  and  per¬ 
suasion  (not  sparing  any  pains,  not  regard¬ 
ing  any  difficulty,  not  shunning  any  danger 
for  the  effecting  hereof :)  Not  (to  use  St. 
Paul’s  words  in  the  Acts)  keeping  back 
any  thing  that  was  profitable ,  but  showing 
and  teaching  them  publicly  from  house  to 
house ,  thoroughly  testifying  both  to  Jews , 
and  also  to  the  Greeks ,  repentance  toward 
God ,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.''  That  having  thus  induced  men, 
and  qualified  them  to  enter  (by  entertain¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  resolution 
to  live  according  thereto),  they  did  actu¬ 
ally  admit  them  into  this  state  by  a  solemn 
act,  containing  a  symbolical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  this  state,  with  the 
benefits  and  privileges  accompanying  it ; 
declaring  the  persons  so  admitted  to  be 
received  into  a  state  of  entire  favour  with 
God,  to  be  freed  from  all  precedent  guilt, 

m  Acts  ii.  14,  Ac. ;  >x.  18,  Ac. 


to  have  all  their  sins  remitted  and  blotted 
out,  to  be  redeemed  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  God’s  beloved  Son.1  That  by 
constant  exhortation  to  perseverance  and 
progress  in  faith  and  obedience  (against  all 
temptations, persecutions,  and  seductions), 
in  St.  Paul’s  words,  learning  every  man , 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom ,  they 
might  present  (or  render)  every  man  per¬ 
fect  in  Christ  Jesus j  they  did  endeavour 
to  preserve  and  retain  men  in  this  state ; 
that  when  men,  being  overborne  by  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  flesh  or  persecution  of  the 
world,  or  seduced  by  the  cunning  of  false 
teachers,  did  decline,  and  were  in  danger  of 
deserting  the  profession  or  practice  agree¬ 
able  to  this  state,  they  did  labour  zealously 
to  reclaim,  and  resettle  them  therein ;  and 
that  such  having  fallen  from  it  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  having  been  (by  reason  of  their 
scandalous  and  contagious  practice)  in  way 
of  censure  and  punishment  removed  from 
it,  they  were  ready  (upon  their  repentance 
sufficiently  declared)  to  receive  and  re¬ 
store  them,  reinstating  them  in  their  for¬ 
mer  condition, and  remitting  their  offences: 
(If  any  man,  saith  St.  Paul,  be  prevented 
in  a  transgression,  ye  that  are  spiritual,  ««  ■ 
raa nv  reivumv,  restore  (re-establish, 
set  in  a  right  and  entire  state)  such  an  one 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering  thy¬ 
self,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted: ,  and,  If  any 
one  doth  not  obey  our  words  —  mark  such  an 
one,  and  do  not  converse  with  him,  that  he 
may  be  ashamed:  however ,  do  not  account 
him  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  bro¬ 
ther  .*)  And  more  plainly,  St.  Paul  enjoins 
the  Corinthians  to  account  a  punishment 
imposed  upon  a  grievous  offender  suffi¬ 
cient;  that  they  should  favour  (or  indulge 
with,  or  forgive)  and  comfort  him,  lest  he 
should  be  swallowed  up  with  grief ; b  that 
they  should  confirm  love  toward  him;  de¬ 
claring,  that  what  favour  they  should  show 
in  such  cases,  he  should  consent  and  com¬ 
ply  with  them  therein.  And  he  other¬ 
where  tells  us,  that  the  power  he  bad  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  Christ,  according  to 
which  he  might,  upon  occasion,  use  per¬ 
sons  severely,  was  for  edification,  and  not 
for  destruction;'  that  the  extremest  pu¬ 
nishment  inflicted  (delivery  to  Satan,  from 
whose  dominion  they  were  by  entrance 
into  Christ’s  kingdom  freed)  was  for  de¬ 
struction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that 
they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme ; d  inti- 

*  Acts  ii.  38:  iii.  19;  Col.  i.  12,  13,  Ac. 
y  Rom.  iv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11  ;  Col.  i.  18.  *  Gal.  vi.  ). 
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mating  a  restitution  into  this  state  by  re¬ 
pentance.  And  lastly,  whereas  St.  Paul 
advises  Timothy  not  to  lay  suddenly  his 
hands  upon  any  man ,  nor  (thereby)  to  par¬ 
take  with  other  men's  sins;e  he  seems  to 
intimate  the  practice  of  receiving  offenders 
into  full  communion  of  the  church,  and 
re-admittance  into  this  state,  signified  by 
that  ceremonious  action.  Thus  did  the 
apostles  use  the  power  of  the  keys  on  one 
hand ;  opening,  and  admitting,  and  keep¬ 
ing  within  the  state  of  grace.  We  also 
shall  find  them  shutting  and  excluding  from 
it,  by  refusing  and  rejecting  such  as  were 
not  worthy  and  well  disposed  for  it ;  with¬ 
drawing  the  means  of  instruction  and  per¬ 
suasion;  not  casting  their  pearls  to  swine; 
shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet ,  when  men  (as 
it  is  in  the  Acts)  did  thrust  away  the  word 
of  God ,  and  did  not  judge  themselves  wor¬ 
thy  of  eternal  life.'  We  find  them  also 
exercising  authority  upon  such  as  were 
admitted;  dealing  severely  with  persons 
walking  disorderly  in  any  kind  of  lewd  and 
vicious  practice,  disobeying  their  words 
and  orders,  making  divisions  and  scandals, 
breathing  false  and  bad  doctrines,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  they  had  taught ;  such 
they  enjoin  Christians  to  decline  from,  and 
avoid  all  communion  and  conversation  with 
them;  such,  as  bad  leaven,  they  command 
to  be  purged  out  from  the  Christian  con¬ 
gregations,  to  be  taken  from  among  them, 
to  be  delivered  up  to  Satan.6  Thus  did 
they  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  so, 
according  to  their  example  and  order  (as 
we  should  in  reason  suppose),  did  the 
governors  of  the  Christian  church  after 
them  both  open  and  shut  it ;  opening  it  by 
baptism  (which  the  Fathers  sometime  ex¬ 
pressly  call  r.'Ku;  oiieuvwv,  the  hey  of  heaven), 
and  receiving  persons  well  instructed  and 
well  disposed  into  it;h  opening  it  again  by 
receiving  persons  who  had  been  for  heinous 
offences  put  out,  upon  due  testification  and 
reasonable  assurance  of  their  amendment 
and  repentance;  and  shutting  it  upon  per¬ 
sons  unfit  to  enter,  separating  and  exclu¬ 
ding  from  it  such  as  notoriously  misbe¬ 
haved  themselves  therein,  to  the  dishonour, 
disturbance,  and  detriment  of  the  church. 
1  cannot  insist  upon  particulars,  nor  stand 
to  produce  testimonies  concerning  them; 
let  one  clear  passage  (as  to  the  latter  part, 
shutting)  out  of  Tertullian’s  Apologetic, 
w  herein  he  declares  the  manner  commonly 
practised  in  the  Christian  churches,  suf¬ 
fice.1  Certe  (saith  he)  Jidem  sanctis  vocibus 

•  1  Tim.  v.  22.  r  bLOire;  •  it  r*,9  fietrtXhocv  rou 
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pascimus ,  spem  erigimus ,  fiductam  figimus; 
disciplinam  prceceptorum  nihilominus  incul- 
cationibus  densarnus ;  ibidem  etiam  exhorta- 
tiones ,  castigationes,  et  censura  divina;  nam 
et  judicatur  mugno  cum  pondere ,  ut  apud 
certos  de  Dei  conspectu  summumque  futuri 
judicii  prajudicium  est ,  si  quis  ita  deliquerit , 
ut  a  communicatione  orationis ,  et  conventus , 
et  omnis  sancti  commercii  relegetur. 

5.  As  for  the  rise  and  occasion  of  this 
power  (beside  the  necessity  and  utility  there¬ 
of,  which  might  cause  it  to  be  appointed), 
we  may  consider,  that  as  all,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  institutions  and  ceremonies  prac¬ 
tised  among  Christians,  as  the  whole  frame 
of  government  in  their  churches,  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  from,  or  according  to,  the 
pattern  of  God’s  ancient  church  (Chris¬ 
tianity  not  affecting  novelty  or  difference 
from  that,  but  so  far  as  consisted  noth  its 
main  design  of  reforming  men’s  minds,  and 
promoting  the  spiritual  service  of  God, 
and  suited  with  reason  or  expediency,  en¬ 
deavouring  conformity  to  it,  and  resem¬ 
blance  thereof;  so  it  seems  our  Saviour,  in 
this  particular,  did  but  accommodate  and 
vest  in  the  governors  of  his  church  a  power 
used  in  that  of  the  Jews ;  for  we  shall  find 
this  power  in  its  several  parts  not  only 
represented  in  type,  but  expressed  in  di¬ 
rect  and  real  practice.  We  see  that  the 
Jewish  church  was  opened  to  proselytes  by 
circumcision,  by  washing,  by  expiatory  sa¬ 
crifices;  that  unclean  and  leprous  persons 
were  excluded  from  the  camp  and  congre¬ 
gation  ,  prohibited  contest  and  conversation , 
that  they  might  not  annoy  or  infect  those 
which  were  pure  and  sound  ;j  that  upon 
their  recovery  and  purification  they  were 
restored  to  society  and  conversation ;  that 
that  church  was  wholly  shut  upon  enor¬ 
mous  offenders  (such  who  could  not  be  kept 
in  order,  who  presumptuously  neglected 
some  great  duty,  or  violated  some  great 
commandment,  who  disgraced  the  religion 
by  scandalous  practice,  or  disturbed  the 
peace  by  contumacious  carriage,  refusing 
to  hear  the  judge  and  the  priest;)  that, 
I  say,  such  persons  were  quite  shut  out  by 
total  extermination  and  excision.  We  find 
also  several  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sure  (answerable  to  the  degrees  of  offence"* 
practised  among  them,  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament;  separating  from  commu¬ 
nion  and  converse,  exclusion  from  the  sy¬ 
nagogue,  anathematizing  or  imprecating, 
and  devoting  to  God's  judgment:11  the 
,  practice  of  which  things  being  grounded 
in  reason,  and  suitable  to  the  state  of  tlitr 

J  Levit.  xiii.  xlv. ;  Numb  v.  2.  k  fide  Ez.  x  8* 
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Christian  church  (as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
Jews),  and  conducible  to  the  welfare  there¬ 
of,  it  is  no  wonder  a  power  of  doing  the 
like  was  granted  unto  the  Christian  church, 
and  exercised  by  the  superintendency  there¬ 
of.  But  these  things  I  cannot  stand  to 
pursue  minutely  and  distinctly. 

I  should,  lastly,  consider  the  necessity 
and  usefulness  of  this  power ;  how  necessary 
and  conducible  it  is  to  promote  the  ends  of 
Christian  religion ;  to  preserve  the  honour 
of  the  church  and  of  its  governors ;  to  se¬ 
cure  the  members  thereof  from  contagion 
of  bad  manners  and  influences  of  bad  ex¬ 
ample  ;  to  maintain  good  order  and  peace  ; 
to  restrain  from  offending,  and  reform  them 
that  shall  offend;  and  to  the  like  purposes. 
But  I  shall  leave  this  point  to  your  further 
consideration. 

Cfir  foigtbcnrss  of  5tns;  tfic  Ursurrrrtion 
of  tfjr  Bobs  ;  tf)r  ILife  rbcrlasting. 

That  it  is  the  natural  condition  of  man¬ 
kind  to  lie  under  a  violent  proclivity  (or  ra¬ 
ther  an  unavoidable  necessity)  of  frequently 
transgressing  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason, 
the  surest  rules  of  equity,  however  fortified 
by  the  authority  of  God  ftimself,  command¬ 
ing  and  requiring  duty,  promising  reward, 
and  threatening  punishment,  continual  ex¬ 
perience  shows ;  that  hereby  men  do  not 
only  much  disgrace  and  abuse  themselves 
(doing  against  the  dignity  of  their  nature 
and  their  own  particular  welfare),  but 
highly  injure,  dishonour,  and  ill  requite 
God  (their  Maker,  their  natural  Lord,  their 
Benefactor,  from  whom  they  have  received 
their  being,  under  whose  power  they  wholly 
are,  to  whom  they  owe  all  their  good,  and 
consequently  to  whom  all  obedience,  re¬ 
spect,  and  gratitude  is  due  from  them),  is 
also  manifest;1  their  own  consciences  will 
tell  them  so  much ;  their  own  reason  will 
therefore  condemn  them :  that  hereby  they 
are  involved  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  debt, 
become  obnoxious  to  the  just  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  God,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
making  (by  themselves)  any  reparation  or 
satisfaction111  (for  they  are  more  apt  to  in¬ 
cur  new,  than  able  to  make  amends  for  old, 
blame :  to  accumulate  more  than  to  dis¬ 
charge  foregoing  debts)  ;  that  hence  they 
must  fall  into  a  condition  of  restless  fear 
and  inextricable  perplexity  of  mind,  dread¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  divine  justice  and  ven¬ 
geance  sometime  to  come  upon  them ;  that 
there  cannot  in  reality  be  any  other  relief 
or  deliverance  from  this  distress  than  from 
the  benignity  of  God  disposing  him  to  bear 
patiently,  to  forgive  mercifully  these  of- 
1  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  05  Oir obixoi,  Itora.  v.  19. 


fences ;  not  in  their  apprehension  any  such 
relief  (any  freedom  from  such  discomfort 
and  anxiety),  than  from  a  plain  signification 
of  God’s  being  so  graciously  disposed,  is 
also  clear  from  the  same  light.  Now  of 
such  a  disposition  in  God  (to  be  appeased 
and  to  pardon  offences)  we  find  a  general 
presumption  amongthose  who  have  had  any 
knowledge  or  opinion  concerning  God,* 
(drawn,  I  suppose,  partly  from  primitive 
tradition,  partly  from  experience  of  God’s 
forbearance  to  punish  and  continuance  to 
bestow  the  common  benefits  of  Providence 
upon  offenders,  partly  from  an  opinion  that 
bounty  and  clemency  are  perfections  and 
excellencies  worthy  of  God;  or,  lastly,  from 
a  natural  inclination  in  men  (necessary  to 
that  quiet  and  comfort  of  their  minds)  to 
flatter  themselves  with  pleasing  hopes) ;  we 
find,  I  say,  such  a  general  presumption  con¬ 
cerning  God’s  disposition  to  be  reconcilable 
and  merciful  to  offenders,  especially  upon 
their  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and  need  of 
favour,  together  with  a  declaration  of  their 
willingness  to  make  him  such  amends  as 
they  are  able  to  do:  such  a  presumption  to 
have  been,  that  universal  custom  of  pre¬ 
senting  sacrifices  and  obligations  to  God 
doth  sufficiently  shew;  which  implied  in 
them  who  presented  them  a  confession  of 
guilt  to  be  expiated,  of  punishment  to  be 
deserved  (such  as  was  represented  in  the 
destruction  of  a  living  creature),  as  also  a 
desire  of  making  satisfaction  (intimated  by 
their  cheerful  parting  with  somewhat  dear 
and  valuable  to  them;)  upon  which  consi¬ 
derations  of  humble  acknowledgment,  of 
willingness  to  satisfy  in  a  manner  so  signal 
and  solemn,  declared  they  did  hope  God’s 
wrath  would  be  appeased,  and  hisjudgments 
averted  from  them.  Such,  it  seems,  was  the 
common  presumption  of  mankind ;  which 
yet  could  not  satisfy  or  quiet  the  minds  of 
them  who  should  consider,  that  as  such  per¬ 
formances  could  not  really  take  away  guilt, 
nor  sufficiently  repair  those  inestimable 
wrongs  and  affronts  put  upon  God,  so  God 
had  never  plainly  declared  his  intention  to 
consider  or  accept  them ;  so  that  in  effect 
their  opinion  was  somewhat  unreasonable, 
and  their  hope  groundless.  This  observa¬ 
tion  I  propound,  as  yielding  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  (the  general  consent  of  mankind)  to 
prove  that  the  doctrine  (concerning  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  obtainable  from  God)  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  point  and  a  principal  part  of  all 
religion,  and  that  yet  (as  to  any  solid  and 
certain  ground  of  believing  or  hoping  it)  it 
is  peculiar  to  Christian  religion,  God  never 
before  the  revelation  (evangelical)  having 
*  Testimonium  animoc  naturalitcr  Christiana:.—  Tcrt. 
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clearly  and  fully  signified  that  he  would 
pardon  offences  (at  least  all  of  them,  hei¬ 
nous  and  presumptuous  offences)  committed 
against  him.  What  God  would  have  done 
he  had  taught  partly  by  a  natural  law  and 
light  implanted  in  every  man's  soul,  partly 
by  express  promulgation  made  to  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  of  old,  and  derived  to  posterity 
from  them  by  tradition ;“  how  men  in  re¬ 
spect  thereto  behaved  themselves,  their  con¬ 
science  (accusing  or  excusing  them)  could 
testify ;  but  bow,  in  case  of  transgressing 
those  dictates  and  laws,  he  would  deal  with 
them,  he  never  plainly  had  discovered.0  In¬ 
deed  the  Jewish  dispensation  (which  was 
particular  and  preparatory  to  Christianity) 
did  appoint  and  accept  expiations  for  some 
lesser  faults  committed  out  of  ignorance  and 
infirmity;”  but  did  not  pretend  to  justify 
from  all  things  (as  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts 
speaks),  nor  promise  or  give  hope  of  par¬ 
don  upon  any  terms  for  great  presumptuous 
sins  committed  wilfully  with  a  high  hand  ;q 
it  rather  threatens  an  indelible  continuance 
of  guilt  upon  an  extreme  and  inevitable 
vengeance  against  the  perpetrators  of  them ; 
The  soul  (saith  the  Law)  that  doth  presump¬ 
tuously,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord;  and 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people :  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  commandment, 
that  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut  off*  (by  God’s 
special  providence;)  his  iniquity  shall  be 
upon  him.  And  we  know  how  solemn  and 
dreadful  imprecations  were  pronounced 
against  not  only  the  transgressors  of  some 
particular  laws,  but  generally  against  all 
those  who  did  not  continue  in  all  things 
written  in  the  Law  to  do  them:  so  that  the 
remission  tendered  by  Moses  was  of  a  very 
narrow  extent,  and  such  as  could  hardly 
exempt  any  man  from  obligation  to  and  fear 
of  punishment.’  Indeed,  to  prevent  utter 
despair,  and  that  which  is  naturally  conse¬ 
quent  thereupon,  a  total  neglect  of  duty, 
God  was  pleased  by  his  prophets  among  that 
people  occasionally  to  intimate  something 
of  further  grace  reserved  ;  and  that  he  was 
w  illing  (upon  condition  of  humble  and  sin¬ 
cere  repentance)  to  receive  even  those,  who 
were  guilty  of  the  highest  offences,  to  mercy. 
But  these  discoveries,  as  they  were  special 
and  extraordinary,  so  were  they  further 
preparatory  to  the  gospel,  and  as  dawnings 
to  that  bright  day  of  grace,  which  did  by 
Christ  spread  its  comfortable  light  over  the 
world,  revealing  to  mankind  a  general  ca¬ 
pacity  of  God’s  favour  (procured  in  a  man- 

*  Horn.  ii.  °  Gal.  iii.  r  Numb.  xv.  27,  & c. 

*  Acta  xili.  38.  '  Numb.  xt.  30,  31. 

*  Deut.  xxvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  10. 


ner  admirable  and  strange),  obtainable  by 
means  declared,  upon  terms  propounded 
therein.* 

Thereby  is  fully  and  clearly  manifested 
to  us  how  God,  in  free  mercy  and  pity  to 
us  (all  our  works  being  unw  orthy  of  any 
acceptance,  all  our  sacrifices  unfit  in  the 
least  part  to  satisfy  for  our  offences),  was 
pleased  himself  to  provide  an  obedience 
worthy  of  his  acceptance,  and  thoroughly 
well-pleasing  to  him  (imputable  to  us  as 
performed  by  one  of  our  kind  and  race,  and 
apt  to  appease  God’s  just  wrath  against  such 
a  generation  of  rebels;)  to  provide  a  sacri¬ 
fice  in  nature  so  pure,  in  value  so  precious, 
as  might  be  perfectly  satisfactory  for  our 
offences :  in  regard  to  which  obedience  God 
is  become  reconciled,  and  opens  his  arms  of 
grace  to  mankind  ;  in  respect  to  which  sa¬ 
crifice  he  tenders  remission  to  all  men  that 
upon  his  terms  (most  equal  and  easy  terms) 
are  willing  to  embrace  it.  This  is  the  great 
doctrine,  so  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  from 
whence  especially  it  hath  its  name,  from 
whence  it  is  styled  the  gospel  of  grace  ;u  this 
is  the  good  tidings  of  great joy  to  all  people,' 
which  the  angel  first  preached  at  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  birth,  which  the  apostles  were  or¬ 
dained  to  preach  and  testify  unto  all  nations, 
as  the  main  point  of  Christian  religion  (that 
in  our  Saviour’s  name  repentance  and  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  should  be  preached  unto  all 
nations that  God  had  exalted  him  to  his 
right  hand  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  unto  Israel ,  and  remission  of 
sins'  (to  give  repentance,  that  is,  to  give 
ptraveiccs  totov,  i.  e.  a  room  for  repentance 
in  order  to  mercy,  to  make  it  acceptable  and 
available  for  the  remission  of  sins.y)  God 
(saith  St.  Paul)  did  conclude  all  men  under 
disobedience,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
all:  All  men  have  sinned,  and  are  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God :  But  we  are  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  by  the  redemption  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  whom  God  hath  propound¬ 
ed  a  propitiatory ,  by  faith  in  his  blood,  for 
the  demonstration  of  his  righteousness,  to¬ 
ward  the  forgiveness  of  forepast  offences. 1  In 
which  words  of  St.  Paul  all  things  concern¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse  are 
expressed  or  implied :  the  nature  of  it  (free¬ 
ing  us  from  gviilt,  and  rendering  us  just  in 
God’s  sight)  ;  the  causes  whence  it  sprang; 
the  external  impulsive  in  respect  of  God, 
or  occasion  thereof,  our  necessity  and  mi¬ 
sery  ;  the  internal  impulsive,  God’s  grace 
and  free  goodness;  also  the  meritorious 
cause  procuring  it  (our  Saviour's  obedience 

'  Luke  i.  77,  78 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  "  Vide  Luke  i.  77 ; 

Acts  xx.  21.  *  Luke  ii.  10.  w  Luke  xxiv.  47,  48. 
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and  suffering,  whereby  he  did  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  our  sins ;)  the  ends  whither  it  tends 
(the  demonstration  of  God’s  goodness  and 
his  justice,  or  of  his  merciful  justice,  signi¬ 
fied  bv  the  word  5jzaio*</vjj:)  the  terms  and 
condition,  upon  compliance  with  or  per¬ 
formance  of  which  the  effect  of  it  should 
follow,  (faith  ;  that  is,  a  sincere  embrace- 
ment  or  hearty  persuasion  concerning  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  or  revelation  which 
offered  it,  implying  also  a  firm  resolution 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  obey 
his  righteous  laws ;)  lastly,  the  means  of 
conveying,  declaring,  and  confirming  it  (im¬ 
plied  by  the  words,  wa'jsm,-  rrcoyiyovirav  a- 
fiaqrn/iarut  the  remission  of  forepast  sins; 
such  as  was  solemnly  exhibited,  signified, 
ratified  in  the  church  ministries  of  baptism, 
absolution,  and  reconciliation,  upon  pen¬ 
ance  and  confession,  especially  the  first.) 
These  things  I  cannot  insist  upon  particu¬ 
larly  or  distinctly,  nor  do  much  need  to  do 
60,  having  had  occasion  to  consider  most  of 
them  formerly  in  these  discourses,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  spake  concerning  the  salva¬ 
tion  procured  by  Jesus,  the  sacerdotal  office 
of  Christ,  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  I  shall  therefore  only  now  briefly 
touch  (that  which  seems  here  specially  re¬ 
ferred  to)  the  ordinary  manner  of  convey¬ 
ing  this  great  grace  to  men  by  the  ministry 
of  the  church.  To  which  purpose  we  may 
consider,  that  although  it  be  true  that  God 
generally  propounds  remission  of  sins  (upon 
account  of  our  Saviour’s  performances  and 
in  his  name)  to  all  that  truly  repent  and 
turn  unto  him ,  that  he  chiefly  grants  it  upon 
thisconsideration,  nor  withholds  it  from  any 
upon  the  blameless  default  of  any  other  per¬ 
formance;”  yet  he  requires  (and  to  comply 
with  his  will  therein  is  part  of  duty,  which 
the  repentance  mentioned  disposes  to  and 
is  declared  by),  God  requires,  1  say  (as  well 
for  the  public  edification  and  the  honour  of 
the  church,  as  for  the  comfort  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  persons  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  herein),  that  this  repentance, 

1 .  Be  publicly  declared  and  approved 
by  the  church ;  that  this  remission  be  so¬ 
lemnly  and  formally  imparted  by  the  hands 
of  God’s  ministers,  declared  by  express 
words,  or  ratified  by  certain  seals,  and  sig¬ 
nified  by  mysterious  representations  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God.  Thus  hath  every  man 
(upon  declaration  of  his  real  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church) 
being  admitted  to  baptism,  the  entire  for¬ 
giveness  of  his  sins,  and  reception  into 
God’s  favour,  consigned  unto  him  there¬ 
in,  confirmed  and  represented  by  a  visible 
*  Acts  xxvi.  20 ;  iii  19. 


sign,b  shewing,  that  as  by  water  the  body 
is  washed  and  cleansed  from  adherent  filth, 
so  by  the  grace  then  imparted  the  souls  of 
them,  upon  whom  that  mystical  rite  is  per¬ 
formed,  are  cleared  from  the  guilts  that 
stained  it,  their  sins  are  wiped  out 0  (it  is 
St.  Peter’s  expression  in  the  Acts),  their 
hearts  are  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience 
(as  it  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  they 
are  saved d  (or  put  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
as  St.  Peter  assures  us.) 

2.  Likewise,  if  Christian  men  having 
fallen  into  sin,  or  failed  of  duty  toward  God, 
do  seriously  confess  their  fault,  and  heartily 
repent  thereof ;  when  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  in  God’s  name  and  for  Christ’s 
sake,  do  declare  (or  pronounce)  to  them  so 
doing  or  so  qualified  the  pardon  of  their 
sin,  and  absolve  them  from  it ;  we  need  not 
doubt  that  their  sins  are  really  forgiven, 
and  the  pardon  expressed  in  words  is  ef¬ 
fectually  dispensed  unto  them. 

3.  Moreover,  if  persons  having  commit¬ 
ted  notorious  enormities,  adjudged  of  a 
deadly  and  destructive  nature  (sins  unto 
death*  St.  John  calls  them),  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  grace,  and  scandalous  to 
the  Christian  profession,  are  therefore  just¬ 
ly  secluded  from  communion  of  the  church ; 
when  upon  submission  to  the  penances  en¬ 
joined,  and  satisfactory  demonstrations  of 
repentance,  they  are  resumed  into  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  church,  we  may  be  assured  that 
(according  to  the  catholic  resolution  against 
the  Novatians),  supposing  the  repentance 
true  and  real,  their  sins  are  remitted,  and 
they  restored  to  a  state  of  grace.  For  since 
God  hath  expressly  declared,  that  if  the 
wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he 
hath  committed ,  and  keep  all  God's  statutes, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ,  he 
shall  surely  live ,  he  shall  not  die ;  all  his 
transgressions  that  he  hath  committed ,  they 
shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him  —  he  shall 
save  his  soul  alive  —  iniquity  shall  not  be  his 
ruin that  if  we  wash  ourselves,  and  make 
ourselves  clean ,  and  put  away  the  evil  of  our 
doings  from  God's  eyes ,  and  cease  to  do 
evil  —  though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet ,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be 
red  like  crimson ,  they  shall  be  as  wool:g 
since  God  delights  not  in  the  death  of  any 
sinner ,  but  ruther  desires  that  all  men  should 
be  saved  :h  since  our  Saviour  intimates  the 
satisfaction  he  hath  in  finding  the  sheep  that 
had  erred  from  his  fold,  and  God  is  so 
highly  pleased  with  the  return  of  a  proiligal 
son  (that  had  spent  abroad  all  bis  suste- 

b  Act9  it.  38 ;  iii.  19.  c  Act9  iii.  19. 
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nance  in  riot)  home  to  his  house :  *  since  our 
Saviour’s  performances  are  in  value  and 
virtue  sufficient  to  expiate  for  the  greatest 
offences,  to  redeem  the  most  grievous  sin¬ 
ners  ;  so  that  if  any  man  sin ,  he  hath ,  upon 
due  repentance,  an  advocate  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  .-■>  since  the  design  of  such  punishments 
inflicted  upon  offenders  respects  edification, 
not  destruction,  and  procures  the  ruin  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  maybe  saved :k 
these  things,  I  say,  being  considered,  the 
church  (to  which  the  public  and  ordinary 
dispensation  of  God’s  grace,  according  to 
the  dispositions  and  conditions  which  he 
hath  declared  to  require  in  order  to  men’s 
becoming  capable  thereof,  is  committed) 
hath  sufficient  warrant  to  receive  such  per¬ 
sons  into  a  state  of  grace  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  God ;  so  that  we  need  not  doubt, 
but  whose  sins  they  shall  thus  remit ,  shall 
in  effect  (according  to  our  Saviour’s  word) 
he  remitted;  whom  they  shall  thus  absolve 
on  earth ,  they  shall  he  absolved  in  heaven .' 
But  these  things  I  have  formerly  touched 
in  discoursing  upon  the  Power  of  the  Keys ; 
I  shall  only  add  a  few  words  concerning 
the  use  and  practical  influence  of  this  point, 
being  believed  and  considered,  should  have 
upon  us.  And, 

1 .  It  should  engage  us  to  admire  the  good¬ 

ness  of  God,  and  with  grateful  hearts  to 
praise  him  for  it.  If  we  should  offer  the 
highest  injuries,  affronts,  and  despites  to 
the  majesty  of  an  earthly  prince  among  us 
(so  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  God),  we 
should  have  reason  to  admire  his  goodness 
and  clemency,  did  he  pass  them  over ;  did 
he  not  with  extreme  severity  avenge  them. 
There  can  be  no  higher  than  those  we  have 
offered  to  Almighty  God  (none  capable  in 
any  comparison  of  such  aggravations :)  how 
unexpressibly  great,  therefore,  is  his  good¬ 
ness,  that  freely  offers  us  pardon ;  that  ear¬ 
nestly  invites  and  intreats  us  to  accept  it ; 
that  hath  been  at  such  an  expense,  and  con¬ 
descended  so  low,  to  purchase  for  us  the 
means  thereof!  It  is  iirie/Sakkoura.  an 

excessive  grace  of  God;  'wxitfitLkkm  -rkiZro; 
Tr.s  an  excessive  riches  of  grace ; 

kii>Chi-hyr,rs%  Saoii  (an  unutterable  gift)  of 
God,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh.m  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  our  state,  and  the  nature  of  God,  with 
the  aggravations  of  our  offences  grounded 
on  them,  and  we  shall  in  some  measure 
perceive  it  so,  and  what  thankfulness  we 
arc  consequently  obliged  to  render. 

2.  It  should  heget  in  us,  as  grateful  re¬ 
spect,  so  ardent  love  to  God,  in  proportion 

‘  Matt,  xviii.  13 ;  Luke  xv.  J  1  John  ii.  2. 
k  1  Cor.  xlii.  10  ;  v.  5.  1  John  xxlx.  23;  Matt,  xviii.  18. 
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to  the  favour  we  have  received.  It  was  his 
love  that  moved  him  to  forgive  us  our  sins 
( God ,  being  rich  in  mercy ,  for  his  great 
love  with  which  he  loved  us ,  did  quicken  us 
with  Christ ,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins .“)  And  to  this  love  of  pity  in  God 
should  answer  a  love  of  reverence  in  us 
toward  so  gracious  a  Lord.  Our  Saviour, 
you  know,  propounds  the  question  to  St. 
Peter  concerning  two  debtors,  of  whom 
one  did  owe  fifty,  the  other  five  hundred 
pence ;  and  both  being  forgiven  by  the  cre¬ 
ditor,  whom  he  thought  of  the  two  should 
love  him  most:0  he  answers,  according  to 
the  plain  dictate  of  nature,  he  to  whom  most 
was  forgiven ;  and  our  Saviour  approves 
his  answer  with  an  ’((A;  inputs,  Thou  hast 
judged  rightly:  and  the  holy  penitent  (Mary 
Magdalene),  because  many  sins  were  fur- 
given  her ,  therefore  did  love  much.  So  doth 
reason  and  example  oblige  us  to  do. 

3.  It  affords  matter  of  comfort  to  us  ; 
a  comfortable  sense  of  mercy  conferred,  a 
comfortable  hope  of  mercy  to  be  obtained : 
Blessed  is  he  (saith  the  Psalmist)  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven ,  whose  sin  is  par¬ 
doned;  blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the 
Lord  imputeth  no  iniquity  :p  Being  justified 
by  faith ,  we  have  peace  with  God.*  All 
good  Christians  are  in  this  blessed  state, 
and  may  enjoy  a  delightful  satisfaction  in 
reflecting  thereupon,  able  to  support  them 
against  all  other  occasions  of  sorrow  or 
displeasure  that  may  befall  them ;  and  it 
will  fortify  us  against  despair,  to  consider, 
that  however  God  hath  been  offended  by 
our  sins,  he  will  be  appeased  by  our  re¬ 
pentance  ;  so  that  our  sins  shall  be  blotted 
out  and  vanish  as  a  thick  cloud,  which 
passing  away  leaves  a  serene  sky  behind  it: 
If  any  man  sin ,  we  have  an  advocate ,r  & c. 

4.  It  is  also  an  engagement  to  obedi¬ 
ence  :  Behold  (said  our  Saviour  to  the  dis¬ 
eased  man)  thou  art  made  whole:  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  thee.* 
Having  obtained  a  cure  and  state  of  health 
by  God’s  grace,  we  by  relapsing  into  sin 
expose  ourselves  to  greater  danger,  we  in¬ 
cur  deeper  guilt.  Our  state,  though  not 
wholly  desperate,  becomes  very  perilous. 
It  is  better  continuing  in  the  ship,  than 
committing  our  safety  to  a  plank.* 

5.  Lastly,  the  consideration  of  this  point 
will  show  us  how  much  we  are  obliged  (in 
conformity  and  compliance  with  God)  to 
bear  with  and  forgive  the  offences  or  in¬ 
juries  done  against  us.  You  know  how 
strongly  our  Saviour  presses  the  considera- 

•  Pflenltentm  tabula  post  naufragium.  —  TertuU, 

"  Eph.  ii.  4.  5.  0  Luke  vii.  41,  43,  47. 
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tion  of  God’s  free  pardon  bestowed  on  us 
to  this  purpose ;  how  he  sets  out  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  and  disingenuity  of  them 
which  are  hard-hearted  toward  their  bre¬ 
thren  and  fellow-servants  in  this  case;'  how 
he  threatens  unavoidable  severity  toward 
those  who  do  not  from  their  hearts  forgive 
their  brethren  their  trespasses ,  and  promises 
remission  of  sins  to  them  who  (according 
to  what  they  in  their  prayers  profess  them¬ 
selves  to  do)  shall  forgive  to  men  the  of¬ 
fences  committed  against  them ; u  making  it 
not  only  an  indispensable  condition,  but, 
as  it  were,  a  means  of  obtaining  God’s 
mercy  and  favour.  But  I  leave  it  to  your 
meditation  to  make  further  profitable  de¬ 
ductions  from  this  point.  So  1  proceed: 

(Cljc  Krsurmtton  cf  tf)e  liobj). 

Tib  rx^xis,  of  the  flesh ,  it  is  in  Greek: 
which  comes  to  the  same.  T  he  immor¬ 
tality  or  surviving  of  the  soul  alter  death 
(as  being  a  foundation  of  receiving  reward 
and  punishment  for  men’s  deeds  in  fhis 
life)  hath  been  in  all  religions  (except,  per- 
chanse,  that  of  the  ancient  Jews:  but  they 
afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  suppose 
this  point — when  they  found  the  most  pious 
obnoxious  to  greatest  affliction,  which  pro¬ 
pounded  great  rewards  and  punishments 
in  this  life,  assuring  that  Providence  which 
dispensed  them,  by  sensible  experiments;’) 
hath  been,  I  say,  almost  in  all  religions 
deemed  a  necessary  principle,  as  the  most 
potent  excitement  to  virtue,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  determent  from  wickedness,  the  most 
satisfactory  ground  of  resolving  difficul¬ 
ties  concerning  the  nature  and  providence 
of  God ;  which  general  consent  (running 
through  all  ancient  religions),  according  to 
that  of  Cicero,  Pcrmanere  animus  arbitra- 
mur  consensu  natiunum  omnium ,w  argueth 
it  not  only  agreeable  to  common  reason, 
but  deduced  from  original  tradition ;  with¬ 
out  which  (considering  the  variable  dis¬ 
positions  and  capacities  of  mankind)  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  so  many  nations  should 
unanimously  conspire  in  an  opinion  ot  that 
nature  (so  removed  from  sense)  however 
reasonable.  Indeed  the  philosophers,  men 
affecting  to  soar  above  the  pitch  of  vulgar 
apprehension,  and  who,  perceiving  the 
great  superstition  and  vanity  immixed  with 
common  religions  (as  they  had  bepn  by 
fraud  and  folly  corrupted,  and  become  de¬ 
generate  from  primitive  tradition),  did  not 
scruple  to  call  any  thing  delivered  in  them 
to  question,  and  to  determine  about  them 
according  to  reasons  offering  themselves, 

•  Matt,  xvili.  r,.  u  Matt,  xviii.  3r>;  vi.  It. 

*  I'ide  Maccab.  "  Tusc.  I. 


did  differ  herein ;  yet  so  as  scarce  any  who 
acknowledged  a  Divinity,  which  (having 
made  and  governing  the  world,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  reverence  and  service 
from  men  was  due)  did  not  approve  and 
assert  it;  as  indeed  they  must  needs  do 
in  consonance  to  their  opinion  concerning 
God,  all  arguments  upon  which  religion  is 
built,  inferring  it;  which  they  did  endea¬ 
vour  further  to  confirm  by  reasons  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  man,  which  you  may 
see  collected  and  elegantly  urged  by  Ci¬ 
cero  in  the  first  of  his  Tusculan  Questions : 
which  arguments  yet  we  may  perceive  had 
not  so  great  an  efficacy  either  upon  him 
or  upon  Socrates  himself  (the  first  great 
promoter  of  this  doctrine,  as  deducible 
from  reason),  that  they  were  thoroughly 
confident  of  its  truth,  and  freed  from  all 
doubt  concerning  it.  The  certainty  thereof 
we  owe  to  Christianity  alone,  and  to  his  in¬ 
struction  who  brought  life  and  immortality 
(that  is,  immortal  life)  to  light:  x  it  plainly 
teaches  us,  that  when  we  die,  we  shall  not 
wholly  perish  like  brute  beasts  (or  other 
natural  bodies,  when  they  are  dissolved ;) 
onr  souls  do  not  vanish  into  nothing,  nor 
are  resolved  into  invisible  principles ;  but 
return  into  God’s  hand,  and  the  place  by 
him  appointed  for  them,  there  continuing 
in  that  life  which  is  proper  to  a  soul.  This 
Christianity  teacheth  us;  and  not  only  so, 
but  further,  that  our  bodies  themselves 
shall  be  raised  again  out  of  their  dust  and 
corruption,  and  our  souls  shall  be  reunited 
to  them,  and  our  persons  restored  to  their 
perfect  integrity  of  nature :  the  bringing  of 
which  effects  to  pass  by  the  divine  power, 
is  called  most  commonly  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (or  from  the  dead ,  i*  n*^),  and 
simply  the  resurrection ;  sometimes,  the  re¬ 
generation  (or  iterated  nativity),  and  being 
burn  from  the  dead;  which  names  plainly 
imply  a  respect  to  the  body  and  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  man,  as  constituted  of  body  and 
soul :  the  mere  permanency  of  our  souls  in 
being  and  life  could  not  be  called  (with  any 
propriety  or  truth)  a  resurrection ;y  that 
which  never  had  fallen  could  not  be  said  to 
be  raised  up ;  that  which  did  never  die  could 
not  be  restored  from  death ;  nor  could  men 
be  said  to  rise  again,  but  in  respect  to  that 
part,  or  that  state,  which  had  fallen,  and 
ceased  to  be:  and  as  to  be  born  at  first  sig¬ 
nifies  the  production  and  union  of  the  parts 
essential  to  a  man,  body  and  soul;  so  to  be 
born  again  implies  the  restitution  and  re¬ 
union  of  the  same ;  a  man  becoming  thereby 
the  same  entire  person  which  he  was  before. 

1  2  Tim.  i.  10.  ’  iyu'fi it,  llcb.  xi.  19  ;  amyxyiit, 
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The  same  is  also  sometimes  signified  in 
terms  more  formal  and  express  ’  the  quicken- 
ing  of  the  dead;  the  vinification  of  our  mor¬ 
tal  bodies;  the  redemption  of  our  body ;  this 
corruptible  (™  iptfccgrov  roVro,  this  very  same 
corruptible)  putting  on  immortality  ;  those 
which  are  in  the  graves  hearing  Christ  s  voice 
and  proceeding  forth  to  resurrection  of  life 
or  judgment ; 1  the  awaking  of  them  which 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth;  the  sea ,  the 
death ,  the  hell  (or  universal  grave)  yielding 
up  their  dead : a  which  expressions,  and  the 
like,  occurring,  most  clearlyand  fully  prove 
the  restitution  of  the  body,  and  its  reunion 
with  the  soul,  and  the  person  becoming  in 
substance  completely  the  same  that  he  was ; 
which  truth,  of  all  perhaps  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  revealed,  as  most  new  and  strange, 
was  the  hardliest  received,  and  found  most 
opposition  among  the  heathens,  especially 
philosophers:  Hearing  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ,  some  of  them  mocked  ;  others  said , 
We  will  hear  thee  again  about  this  :»  so  was 
St.  Paul’s  discourse  entertained  among  the 
Athenians:  some  derided  it,  as  (it  seems) 
conceiving  it  a  thing  altogether  impossible, 
or  very  improbable  to  happen  ;c  they  did  not 
see  how  it  could,  why  it  should,  be  done ;  (as 
Pliny,  somewhere  counting  the  revolution 
of  the  dead  to  life  a  thing  impossible  to  be 
performed,  otherwhere  a  childish  foppery 
to  suppose  it.d)  But  why  it  should  be  im¬ 
possible  to  the  divine  power,  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned.  To  re-collectthe  dispersed 
parts  of  a  man’s  body ;  to  dispose  them  into 
their  due  order ;  to  reduce  them  unto  a  tem¬ 
per  fit  to  serve  vital  functions ;  to  rejoin  the 
soul  unto  the  body  so  restored ;  why  should 
it  be  impossible,  why  seem  hard  to  him  who 
first  framed  and  tempered  our  body  out  ot 
the  dust,  and  inspired  the  soul  into  it?  yea 
to  him,  who  out  of  mere  confusion  digested 
the  whole  world  into  so  wonderful  an  order 
and  harmony ;  to  him  that  into  a  dead  lump 
of  earth  inserted  such  varieties  of  life  ;  that 
from  seeds  buried  in  the  ground,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  there,  causes  such  goodly  plants  to 
spring  forth  ;  that  hath  made  all  nature  to 
subsist  by  continual  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
death every  morning  (as  it  were)  and  every 
spring  representing  ageneral  resurrection 
[Ah  Lord  God!  saith  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
thou  hast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
by  thy  great  power  and  stretched-out  arm; 
and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee:’  too 
hard  for  omniscient  wisdom  to  contrive, 
for  omnipotent  strength  to  execute.]  And 
what  difficulties  soever  fancy  may  suggest, 

•  Rom.  iv.  17  i  via  11.  23  ;  2  Cor.  v.  2,  Sec. ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  S3.  *  John  v.  28  ;  Dan.  xli.  2  ;  Rev.  xx.  13. 

b  Acts  xvii.  32  c  Vide  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  4  Nat. 

Hist.  li.  7  ;  vii.  55  ;  Puerile  rirliramentura.  1  Cor. 
xv.  36,  See.  1  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 


can  we  doubt  of  that  to  be  possible  which 
experience  shews  us  to  be  done?  Let  that 
passage  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  suffice,  con¬ 
cerning  very  dry  bones  scattered  about  in 
an  open  field,  which  at  God’s  word  came 
together,  and  united  in  order  ;s  the  sinews 
and  the  flesh  coming  upon  them,  and  the 
skin  covering  them;  and  lastly,  breath 
coming  into  them,  so  that  they  lived,  and 
stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army :  whether  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  parable 
or  a  history,  to  relate  to  the  last  resurrec¬ 
tion  or  not,  implies  yet  a  possibility  of  such 
a  resurrection,  and  yields  a  lively  resem¬ 
blance  thereof:  but  more  plainly  do  many 
instances  of  particular  resurrections,  for 
the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  recorded  in 
scripture :  Women  (saith  the  author  to  the 
Hebrews)  received  their  dead  by  resurrec¬ 
tion;  relating  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta’s 
child,  who,  by  Elias’s  prayer,  did  revive  ;h 
and  the  Shunamite’s  childraisedby  Elisha  ;* 
to  which  might  be  added  the  man,  who  be¬ 
ing  let  down  into  Elisha’s  sepulchre,  and 
touching  the  bones  of  that  prophet,  did  re¬ 
vive  and  stand  upon  his  feet:J  and  in  the 
New  Testament  we  have  likewise  divers 
examples  of  persons  by  our  Saviour  raised 
and  restored  from  death  to  life :  Jairus  s 
daughter,  the  young  man  of  Nain,  Lazarusk 
(who  had  been  four  days  dead,  in  which 
time  bodies  come  to  putrify  and  smell) ;  and 
more  remarkably,  it  is  said  in  St.  Matthew  s 
Gospel,  that  at  our  Savour  s  death  many 
tombs  were  opened ,  and  many  bodies  of  saints 
that  had  departed  rose ,  and  coming  out  of 
the  tombs  (after  our  Saviour’s  resurrection) 
entered  into  the  holy  city ,  and  did  appear  to 
many  (or  publicly ;  *)  a  elear  and  full  expe¬ 
riment  of  a  miraculous  resurrection,  like  to 
that  we  believe ;  but  above  all,  our  Saviour  s 
resurrection  may  confirm  our  faith  herein, 
it  being  designed  to  that  purpose  j 
‘7a(>a.tr%cov  'Tciffiv,  God  holding  forth  (saith  St. 
Paul)  a  convincing  argument  to  all  of  the 
resurrection  (and  other  appendant  verities 
taught  in  the  gospel),  raising  him  up  from 
the  dead  :m  And  if  Christ  be  preached  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead ,  how  say  some  that  there 
is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  i  “  How  can  any 
man  deny  that  to  be  possible,  which  is  so 
really  exemplified?  Nay,  how  can  we  doubt 
that  we  shall  follow,  when  we  see  him  going 
before,  as  the  Captain  of  life ,  as  our  fore¬ 
runner,  as  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep, 
and  first-born  from  the  dead,  as  that  second 
Adam,  whom  it  is  congruous  that  we  should 
all  conform  to  in  the  restitution  of  our 
nature,  as  we  did  to  the  first  Adam  in  the 


t  F.xek.  xxxvil.  1,  Sec.  6  Heb.  xt.  35 ;  1  King* 
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decay  thereof ;  °  that  we  should  live  by  him, 
as  we  died  by  the  other ;  and  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly  immortal  man,  as  we  did 
that  of  the  earthly  and  mortal  one  ?  Neither 
(as  not  impossible  so)  can  this  resurrection 
be  showed  improbable,  or  implausible,  but 
rather  very  consonant  to  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  Man,  according  to  original  design 
and  frame,  doth  consist  of  soul  and  body ; 
those  parts  have  a  natural  relation,  an  ap¬ 
titude,  and  an  appetite  (it  seems  by  their 
unwillingness  to  part)  to  cohabit,  commu¬ 
nicate,  and  co-operate  with  each  other: 
many  actions  very  proper  to  man’s  nature 
cannot  be  performed  without  their  conjunc¬ 
tions,  concurrence,  many  capacities  of  joy 
and  comfort  (with  their  contraries)  result 
thence :  the  separation  of  them  we  see  how 
violent  and  repugnant  it  is  to  nature ;  and 
we  are  taught  that  it  is  penal,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  of  sin ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  good 
and  perfect.  No  wonder,  then,  that  God, 
designing  to  restore  man  to  his  ancient  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  more  (to  a  higher  perfection), 
to  reward  him  with  all  the  felicity  his  na¬ 
ture  is  capable  of  (on  one  hand,  I  mean ; 
as  on  the  other  hand  to  punish  and  afflict 
him  according  to  his  demerit),  should  raise 
the  body,  and  rejoin  it  to  the  soul,  that  it 
might  contribute  its  natural  subserviency 
to  such  enjoyments  and  sufferings  respec¬ 
tively:  not  to  omit  the  congruity  in  jus¬ 
tice,  that  the  bodies  which  did  partake  in 
works  of  obedience  and  holiness,  or  of  dis¬ 
obedience  and  profaneness  (which,  in  St. 
Paul’s  language,  were  either  slaves  to  im¬ 
purity  and  iniquity,  or  servants  of  righteous¬ 
ness  unto  sanctificution ),  should  also  partake 
in  suitable  recompenses ;  that  the  body 
which  endured  grievous  pains  for  right¬ 
eousness  should  enjoy  comfortable  refresh¬ 
ments  ;  that  which  wallowed  in  unlawful 
pleasures  should  undergo  just  torments.1* 

I  omit  (the  time  so  requiring)  many  con¬ 
siderations  pertinent  to  this  purpose  ;  I 
shall  only  add,  what  we  further  learn  in 
scripture  (which  also  the  reason  of  the  thing 
would  teach  us)  concerning  this  point,  that 
as  the  bodies  of  men  shall  be  raised  the 
same  in  substance,  so  they  shall  be  much 
altered  in  quality :  for  whereas,  according 
to  their  present  temper  and  frame,  our  bo¬ 
dies  are  frail  and  weak,  apt  by  every  small 
impression  upon  them  to  be  broken  or  im¬ 
paired,  needing  continual  reparation,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  means  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  them,  growing  to  decay  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  whereas  they  are  destined,  after 
their  resurrection,  to  a  continual  abiding 
in  joy  or  pain,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 

°  Ilob.  ii.  10  ;  vl.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23 ;  Col.  i.  18. 
p  Rom.  vi.  19;  Tcrtul.  Apol.  &c. 


so  changed,  as  that  they  may  be  fit,  with¬ 
out  decay,  to  enjoy  those  everlasting  com¬ 
forts  ;  able,  without  dissolution,  to  undergo 
those  endless  pains  :  and  particularly,  fur¬ 
ther,  whereas  the  body  here  doth  clog  the 
soul,  doth  excite  troublesome  passions,  doth 
incline  to  sensual  desire,  doth  require  much 
care  to  preserve  and  please  it ;  such  things 
being  inconsistent  with,  or  prejudicial  to, 
that  state  of  spiritual  rest  and  joy  which 
good  men  are  destined  to ;  a  change  must 
needs  he  made  therein,  preventive  of  such 
inconveniences  ;  For  (as  St.  Paul  saith) 
flesh  and  blood  (a  body  so  brittle  and  pass¬ 
able,  so  apt  to  be  affected  by,  so  addicted 
to,  sensible  goods)  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Uod ;q  nor  can  corruption  in¬ 
herit  incorruption ;  but  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption ,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality ;  the  dead  must  be  raised 
incorruptible  ;r  there  must  be  a  very  sud¬ 
den  mutation  (so  St.  Paul  in  several  places 
expressly  tells  us),  a  metamorphosis  into  a 
resemblance  with  Christ’s  glory ;  a  trans¬ 
figuration  of  our  vile  body  into  conformity 
with  his  glorious  body  :  Our  body  is  sown  in 
corruj)tion ,  it  shall  be  raised  in  incorrup¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour ,  raised  in  glory ; 
sown  in  weakness ,  raised  in  power ;  sown  a 
natural  body ,  raised  a  spiritual .*  But  so 
much  concerning  the  resurrection :  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  that  which  follows  thereupon. 

?tifc  cbcvlasstiitg. 

The  immediate  consequent  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  common  to  just  and  unjust,  is  (as 
we  have  it  in  the  catalogue  of  fundamental 
doctrines,  set  down  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews)  xfi/iec  aluoov,  that  judgment  or 
doom,  by  which  the  eternal  state  of  every 
person  is  determined  ;*  accordingly,  every 
man  must  bear  the  things  done  in  the  body , 
according  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil .“  Now  this  state,  generally 
taken  (as  respecting  both  the  righteous  and 
blessed,  the  wicked  and  miserable),  as  it 
doth  suppose  a  perpetual  duration  in  being 
and  sense,  so  it  may  be  called  everlasting 
life ;  although  life  (as  being  commonly  ap¬ 
prehended  a  principal  good,  and  all  men 
having  naturally  a  strong  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  it ;  with  reference  also,  perhaps,  to 
the  phrases  used  under  the  law,  wherein 
continuance  in  life  is  proposed  as  a  reward 
to  the  obedient,  and  death  threatened  to 
transgressors)  is  used  to  denote  peculiarly 
the  blessed  state  ;v  as  death  (the  most  ex¬ 
treme  of  legal  punishments,  and  most  abo¬ 
minable  to  nature)  is  also  used  to  signify 

1  1  Cor.  XV.  60.  r  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  52.  *  1  Thess. 

iv.  15,  10,  17  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Phil.  iii.  21  ;  ride  1  Cor. 
xv.  42,  43,  41.  <  llcb.  vi.  2.  u  2  Cor.  V.  10. 
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the  condition  of  the  damned ;  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  life ,  and  resurrection  of  damnation  ; 
everlasting  life ,  and  everlasting  punishment 
(shame  and  everlasting  contempt f)  being 
opposed;  although,  I  say,  life  be  commonly 
thus  taken  (as  is  also  the  resurrection  some¬ 
times  for  that  which  belongs  only  to  the 
righteous,  transmitting  them  into  happi¬ 
ness),  yet  the  reason  of  the  thing  requires 
that  here  we  understand  it  generally,  so 
as  to  comprehend  both  states  (both  being 
matters  of  faith  equally  necessary,  as  it  were , 
and  of  like  fundamental  consequence ;)  both 
yielding  both  the  highest  encouragements 
to  a  good,  and  determents  from  a  bad  life : 
for,  as  on  the  one  hand,  what  can  excite 
us  more  to  the  performance  of  duty,  than 
so  happy  a  state  ;  a  state  of  highest  dignity 
and  glory,  of  sweetest  comfort  and  joy  ;* 
of  joy  full  in  measure,  pure  in  quality, 
perpetual  in  duration,  perfect  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  nature ; 
wherein  all  our  parts  and  faculties  shall  be 
raised  to  their  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
our  bodies  become  free  from  all  corrupti¬ 
bility  and  decay,  all  weakness  and  disease, 
all  grossness,  unwieldiness,  defilement,  and 
deformity,  shall  be  rendered  incorruptible, 
glorious,  and  spiritual ; y  our  souls  in  their 
nature  perfected,  in  their  inclinations  rec¬ 
tified,  in  their  appetites  satisfied ; 2  the  un¬ 
derstanding  being  full  of  light,  clear  and 
distinct  in  knowledge  of  truth,  free  from 
error  and  ignorance  ;  the  will  steadily  in¬ 
clined  to  good,  ready  to  comply  with  God’s 
will,  free  from  all  perverseness  and  weak¬ 
ness  ;  our  affections  set  in  right  order  and 
frame,  with  constant  regularity  tending  to 
that  which  is  truly  good,  and  taking  full 
delight  therein :  wherein  we  shall  enjoy  the 
blissful  presence  and  sight  of  God,  smiling 
in  love  and  favour  upon  us,  of  our  gra¬ 
cious  Redeemer,  of  the  holy  angels,  of  the 
just  made  perfect ; 2  whose  company  and 
conversation,  how  unconceivably  sweet  and 
delightful  must  it  be !  wherein  nothing 
adverse  or  troublesome  can  befall  us  ;  no 
unpleasant  or  offensive  object  present  itself 
to  us  ;  no  want,  or  need  of  any  thing  ;  no 
care,  or  fear,  or  suspicion  ;  no  labour  or 
toil,  no  sorrow  or  pain,  no  regret  or  dis¬ 
taste,  no  stir  or  contention,  no  listlessness 
or  satiety :  God  will  wipe  (as  it  is  in  the 
Apocalypse)  every  tear  from  their  eyes ; b 
and  death  shall  be  no  more,  nor  sorrow, 
nor  clamour  (or  complaint),  nor  pain  any 
more:  in  fine,  a  state  surpassing  all  words 
to  express  it,  all  thoughts  to  conceive  it,  of 

"  John  v,  29  ;  Matt.  xxv.  45  ;  Dan.  xii.  2  ;  Phil.  iii. 

II ;  Luke  xx.  35.  *  Psal.  xvi.  II. 

'  1  Cor.  xv.  42,  43,  44  !  2  Cor.  ill.  Is  ;  Phil.  iii.  21. 

*  I  Cor.  xiii.12.  *  I  John  iii.  2 «  licb.  xii.  22. 

■>  Rev.  iii.  4. 


which  the  highest  splendours  and  choicest 
pleasures  here  are  but  obscure  shadows 
(do  yield  but  faint  and  imperfect  resem¬ 
blances  ;)  comparable  to  which,  no  eye  hath 
seen ,  no  ear  hath  heard ,  nor  hath  it  ascended 
into  any  heart  to  conceive  the  like  (as  St. 
Paul  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  tells  us  ; c) 
the  firm  belief,  I  say,  and  careful  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  certainty,  by  a  pious  and  holy 
life,  of  acquiring  right  unto  and  possession 
of  such  a  state,  must  needs  be  the  greatest 
excitement  possible  thereto  ;  as  must  the 
loss  and  falling  short  thereof  be  of  mighty 
efficacy  to  withdraw  us  from  impiety  :  as 
on  this  hand,  so  on  the  other  hand,  the 
being  persuaded,  that  by  neglecting  our 
duty,  and  transgressing  God’s  law,  we  shall 
certainly  incur  intolerable  pains  and  mise¬ 
ries,  without  ease  or  respite,  without  hope 
or  remedy,  without  any  end  ;  that  we  shall 
for  ever  not  only  be  secluded  from  God’s 
presence  and  favour,  be  deprived  of  all 
rest,  comfort,  and  joy ;  but  detruded  into 
utmost  wretchedness ;  a  state  more  dark 
and  dismal,  more  forlorn  and  disconsolate, 
than  we  can  imagine  ;  which  not  the  sharp¬ 
est  pain  of  body,  not  the  bitterest  anxiety 
of  mind,  any  of  us  ever  felt,  can  in  any 
measure  represent ;  wherein  our  bodies 
shall  be  afflicted  continually  with  a  sulphu¬ 
reous  flame,  not  scorching  the  skin  only, 
but  piercing  the  inmost  sinews  ;  our  souls 
incessantly  bit  and  gnawed  upon  by  a 
worm  (the  worm  of  bitter  remorse  for  our 
wretched  perverseness  and  folly ;  of  horrid 
despair  ever  to  get  out  of  this  sad  estate  ;) 
under  which  vexations  unexpressible,  al¬ 
ways  enduring  pangs  of  death,  always  dy¬ 
ing,  we  shall  never  die  :  this  persuasion,  I 
say,  must  needs  most  effectually  deter  us 
from  those  courses  of  impiety  which  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  so  miserable  a  condition.  If  it 
cannot,  what  can  do  it  ?  We  must,  beyond 
all  impression  that  any  reason  can  make 
upon  us,  be  irrecoverably  stupid  or  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  infinitely  careless  of  our  own  good, 
bent  to  our  ruin.  But  these  things  the 
time  will  not  permit  me  further  to  dilate 
upon  ;  and  I  did  formerly  (in  treating  upon 
our  Saviour’s  coming  to  judgment)  some¬ 
what  largely  press  considerations  of  this 
nature.  I  shall  only,  therefore,  conclude 
with  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  infinite  mercy,  he,  by  his 
gracious  assistance  leading  us  in  the  ways 
of  piety  and  obedience,  would  bring  us  into 
everlasting  life  and  happiness  ;  withdraw¬ 
ing  us  from  impiety  and  iniquity,  would 
deliver  us  from  eternal  death  and  misery : 
to  whom  be  all  praise  and  glory  for  ever. 
Amen. 


c  1  Cor  ii.  9 ;  I?a.  lxiv.  I. 
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Among  all  the  duties  prescribed  to  us  by 
our  religion,  the  rendering  due  worship  to 
God  is  in  nature  and  for  consequence  the 
principal ;  God  thereby  being  most  directly 
honoured  and  served,  we  from  it  immedi¬ 
ately  deriving  most  ample  and  high  bene¬ 
fits  ;  to  the  performance  of  which  duty  we 
are  furnished  with  excellent  direction  and 
assistance  from  that  Prayer  which  our  Lord 
(at  several  times  and  upon  several  occa¬ 
sions)  dictated,  and  recommended  to  his 
disciples,  both  as  a  pattern  according  to 
which  they  should  regulate  their  devotions 
( Pray  thus ,  or  in  this  manner,  saith  he  in 
St.  Matthew),  and  as  a  form  in  which  they 
should  express  them : 1  (  When  you  pray , 
say;  that  is,  say  this,  or  in  these  words; 
so  he  enjoins  them  in  St.  Luke:  b)  unto  it 
therefore  we  should  carefully  attend,  as  to 
our  best* rule;  and  we  should  frequently 
use  it  as  our  best  matter  of  devotion:  *  to 
the  well  performing  of  both  which  duties, 
it  is  requisite  that  we  should  distinctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  particulars  contained  there¬ 
in;  in  order  to  which  purpose  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  them:  but  first  let 
us  premise  a  few  w  ords  in  general  about 
prayer. 

Prayer,  in  its  latitude  of  acceptation, 
doth  comprehend  all  devotion,  or  wor¬ 
ship  immediately  addressed  unto  Almighty 
God ;  t  consisting  of  praise,  which  we  ren¬ 
der  to  God  in  regard  to  his  most  excellent 
perfections  and  glorious  works ;  of  sub¬ 
missive  gratulation,  declaring  our  satis¬ 
faction  in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  most 
wise  and  just  providence ;  of  thanksgiving, 
for  the  numberless  great  benefits  we  have 
received  from  him ;  of  acknowledging  our 
total  dependence  on  him,  and  our  subjec¬ 
tion  to  him;  of  professing  faith  in  him, 
and  vowing  service  to  him ;  of  confessing 
t lie  sins  we  have  committed  against  him, 
with  the  guilt  and  aggravation  of  them; 
of  deprecating  the  w'rath  and  punishment 
due  to  us  for  our  offences ;  of  petition  for 
all  things  needful  and  convenient  for  us ; 

•  Qiuinililx't  alia  verba  dicamus,  que  artectus  oran- 
tis  vel  priccedendo  format  utclareat,  vel  consequendo 
attendit  ut  erescat,  nihil  aliud  dicimua,  quant  quod  in 
lata  Dominica  Oratione  position  eat,  Bi  recte  et  con- 
pruenter  ora  III  us _ /tup.  Epitl.  121  ;  tide  ilium. 

t  i  Tiin.  li.  1,  —  bi-betie,  itrtC$n(.  iCva*/- 

€  rim. 

•Matt.  vi.  9.  >>  Luke  zi.  2. 


of  intercession  for  others,  whose  good  we 
according  to  duty  or  charity  are  concerned 
to  desire  and  promote :  prayer,  I  say  (al¬ 
though,  according  to  its  most  restrained 
sense,  it  only  doth  signify  one  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  namely,  the  petition  of  what  is 
needful  or  expedient  for  us,  yet),  in  its 
larger  acception,  as  it  commonly  is  used, 
it  doth  comprise  them  all :  and  so  we  may 
well  take  it  here;  this  form,  although  so 
very  brief,  being  with  so  admirable  wis¬ 
dom  contrived,  as  without  straining  the 
words  beyond  their  natural  importance,  we 
may,  applying  a  moderate  attention,  dis¬ 
cern  them  all,  as  to  their  main  substance, 
couched  therein  ;  f  so  that  we  may  indeed 
reasonably  regard  this  prayer  as  a  com¬ 
plete  directory,  and  a  full  exercise  of  all 
our  devotion  toward  God :  ||  of  devotion, 
I  say,  the  which  (to  engage,  excite,  and 
encourage  us  to  the  careful  and  constant 
practice  thereof)  we  may  consider  enjoined 
us  as  a  necessary  duty,  commended  to  us 
as  a  requisite  means  of  good,  and  a  special 
instrument  of  all  piety,  and  as  a  high  pri¬ 
vilege  granted  to  us  by  God. 

1 .  It  is  a  natural  duty  and  debt  we  owe 
to  God  (both  in  correspondence  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  our  being  made  and  endowed  with 
rational  capacities  agreeable  to  our  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  requital  for  our  being,  and 
for  all  the  good  we  have,  and  do  conti¬ 
nually  receive  from  him),  as  most  highly  to 
love  and  reverence  him  in  our  hearts,  so 
to  declare  our  esteem  of  his  excellences, 
and  our  sense  of  his  bounty  toward  us,  to 
avow  the  dependence  we  have  upon  his 
will  and  providence;  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  his  mercy  and  goodness  ;  to 
yield  our  due  homage  of  respect,  submis¬ 
sion,  and  obedience  to  him:  if  we  do  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  God,  our  Maker,  our  Lord, 
our  continual  Benefactor,  to  be,  we  must 
consequently  acknowledge  these  perform¬ 
ances  in  reason,  justice,  and  gratitude  due 
to  him  ;  and  God  accordingly  requires,  and 
positively  enjoins  them:  he  is  the  Lord  our 
God ,  whom  we  must  worship  and  serve;  the 
God  whom  praise  u'uiteth  for;  who  heareth 
prayers ,  and  to  whom  therefore  all  flesh 

X  Ob'  ftovov  liyrt  bibcttrxetWtt  ixiTvet  ret  ^r./uetret, 
f2iou  tO.ucxj  rotibctyojyia. — C'hrys.  tom.  v.  j».  Ik.. 
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must  come.'  The  scripture  is  very  frequent 
in  commanding  the  duty. 

2.  It  is  a  most  useful  means,  or  a  con¬ 
dition  requisite,  for  the  procurement  of 
benefits  and  blessings  upon  us.  God  hath 
declared  that  he  doth  accept,  he  hath  pro¬ 
mised  that  he  will  reward,  all  devotions 
with  an  honest  intention  and  pure  mind 
offered  up  unto  him ;  that  he  is  nigh  unto 
all  them  that  call  upon  him  in  truth;  that 
he  will  be  found  of  them  who  seek  him  with 
all  their  heart;  that  he  will  fulfil  the  desire 
of  them  that  fear  him;  he  will  hear  their 
cry ,  and  will  save  them ;  that  they  who  seek 
him  shall  not  want  any  good  thing;  that, 
whatever  we  ask  in  prayer  believing ,  we  shall 
receive;  that  if  we  ask ,  it  shall  be  given  us; 
if  we  seek ,  we  shall find;  if  we  knock ,  it  shall 
be  opened  to  us.A  Prayer  is  also  a  means  of 
procuring  a  blessing  upon  all  our  under¬ 
takings;  it  sanctifieth  every  performance, 
&c.  There  is  no  good  thing  So  great  and 
precious,  so  high  above  the  reach  of  com¬ 
mon  power,  so  strange  to  expect,  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  compass,  which  we  may  not  easily 
and  surely  by  this  means  obtain ;  relief  in 
all  distresses,  both  of  our  outward  and  in¬ 
ward  estate ;  supplies  of  all  our  needs,  both 
corporal  and  spiritual ;  comfort  in  all  our 
sorrows  and  sadnesses ;  satisfaction  in  all 
our  doubts  and  darknesses  of  mind ;  help 
and  strength  against  all  our  temptations, 
we  may  be  confident  to  obtain,  it  we  duly 
seek  them  from  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of 
all  good  gifts :  sure  promises  there  are,  and 
obvious  examples  hereof,  too  many  to  be 
now  recited:  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
that  will  neglect  this  duty,  that  will  not 
vouchsafe  to  seek  help  and  remedy  of  God, 
may  be  sure  to  want  it ;  shall  certainly  suf¬ 
fer  for  their  proud  contempt,  profane  dif¬ 
fidence,  or  foolish  sloth:  You  will  not  (saith 
our  Saviour)  come  to  me ,  that  ye  may  have 
life:'  no  wonder,  then,  if  they  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  it,  if  they  will  not  go  thither  for  it 
where  only  it  is  to  be  had.  All  good  things 
are  in  God’s  hand ;  and  we  shall  never  by 
any  force  or  policy  get  them  thence  with¬ 
out  his  will,  moved  by  entreaty :  all  good 
gifts  come  from  heaven ;  and  thence  we  shall 
never  fetch  them  down,  without  ascending 
thither  in  our  hearts  and  affections ;  spiri¬ 
tual  goods  especially  are  so  high  above  us, 
that  we  can  never  reach  them  otherwise 
than  by  God’s  help  by  humble  supplication 
obtained. 

3.  It  is  not  only  a  means,  by  impetra- 

«  Dcut.  x.  20  ;  Matt.  iv.  10  ;  Psal.  Ixv.  2. 
d  E £r*j*  hixatiOLi  oCx  atv.xooi  Wief.  —  Psal.  xxxiv.  10  ; 
cxlv.  IH,  I9;x.  17;Jer.  xxix.  13;  1  John  iil.  22;  Matt, 
xxi.  22;  vU.  7  i  Luke  xi.  9;  John  xlv.  13;  xv.  7; 
r  John  \ .  40. 


tion  acquiring  for  us,  but  it  is  an  effectual 
instrument  working  in  us,  all  true  good ; 
it  is  the  channel  by  which  God  conveyeth 
spiritual  light  into  our  minds,  and  spiritual 
vigour  into  our  hearts.  It  is  both  the  seed 
and  the  food  of  spiritual  life ;  by  which  all 
holy  dispositions  of  soul  and  all  honest  re¬ 
solutions  of  practice  are  bred  and  nourished, 
are  augmented  and  strengthened  in  us.*  It 
exciteth,  it  quickeneth,  it  maintaineth  all 
pious  affections ;  the  love  of  God  can  no 
otherwise  than  by  it  be  kindled,  fomented, 
or  kept  in  life  (without  it  we  certainly  shall 
have  an  estrangement,  and  an  aversation 
from  him ; f)  it  alone  can  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  reverence  and  awe  of  God,  keeping 
him  in  our  thoughts,  and  making  us  to  live 
as  in  his  presence ;  it  chiefly  enliveneth  and 
exerciseth  our  faith  and  our  hope  in  God; 
it  is  that  which  begetteth  in  our  hearts  a 
savoury  relish  of  divine  things,  which  sweet- 
eneth  and  endeareth  to  our  souls  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  piety,  which  only  can  enable  us  with 
delight  and  alacrity  to  obey  God’s  com¬ 
mandments;  it  alone  can  raise  our  minds, 
from  the  cares  and  concernments  of  this 
world,  to  a  sense  and  desire  of  heavenly 
things.  By  it  God  imparteth  strength  to 
subdue  bad  inclinations,  to  restrain  sensual 
appetites,  to  compress  irregular  passions ;  to 
evade  the  allurements  to  evil,  and  the  dis¬ 
couragements  from  good,  which  this  world 
always  presenteth  ;  to  support  also  with 
patience  and  equanimity  the  many  crosses 
and  troubles  we  must  surely  meet  with 
therein.  It  is,  in  short,  the  only  strong 
bulwark  against  temptation  and  sin  ;  the 
only  sure  guard  of  piety  and  a  good  con¬ 
science  :  no  man  indeed  can  be  a  faithful 
servant  to  Qod,  a  real  friend  to  goodness, 
a  serious  practiser  of  duty,  without  a  con¬ 
stant  tenor  of  devotion. 

4.  It  is  a  most  high  privilege  and  advan¬ 
tage  to  us,  that  we  are  allowed  to  pray  and 
address  our  devotions  to  God.  To  have  a 
free  access  to  the  presence  and  audience  of 
an  earthly  prince  (to  the  effect  of  receiving 
from  him  all  that  we  could  desire)  would 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  great  honour  and 
much  advantage :  how  much  more  is  it  so 
to  us,  that  we  arc  admitted  to  the  presence 
and  ear  of  the  great  King  of  all  the  world; 
so  mighty  in  power,  so  large  in  bounty,  so 
full  of  goodness  and  pity,  so  thoroughly 
able,  so  exceedingly  willing,  to  grant  and 
perform  our  requests!  How  sweet  a  thing, 
of  what  comfort  and  benefit  is  it,  to  have 
the  liberty  of  pouring  out  our  souls  and  our 
hearts  *  as  the  Psalmist  speaks,  before  God ; 

•  Difflcillimum  est  opus  orare. — Luth. 

1  Fervour  of . spirit. — Rom.  xii.  11,  imC/amti 
c  Psal.  lxii.  8 ;  xlii.  4. 
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of  disburdening  our  minds  of  all  their  cares, 
their  desires,  their  doubts,  their  griefs,  and 
anxieties,  into  the  breast  of  so  kind  a  friend, 
so  wise  a  counsellor,  so  able  a  helper ;  who 
alone  indeed  can  afford  relief,  ease,  satis¬ 
faction,  and  comfort  to  us !  Considering 
which  things,  we  shall  appear  not  only  very 
disobedient  to  God,  and  highly  ingrateful 
toward  him  (who  so  infinitely  condescends 
in  vouchsafing  to  us,  dust  mid  ashes*  (vile 
and  unworthy  creatures)  leave  to  speak  and 
converse  with  him),  but  very  injurious  and 
unfaithful  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own 
good,  if  we  neglect  this  duty  commanded, 
or  slight  this  privilege  indulged  to  us : 

In  the  due  performance  of  which,  we  are 
directed  and  assisted  by  this  form  of  prayer, 
composed  and  dictated  for  that  purpose  by 
him  who  best  knew  what  we  ought  to  pray 
for,  and  how  we  ought  to  pray ;  what  mat¬ 
ter  of  desire,  what  manner  of  address,  what 
disposition  of  mind,  would  be  most  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  his  Father,  would  most 
become  and  befit  us  in  our  approaches  to 
him.*  We  might  consequently  observe  many 
things  concerning  those  particulars  discern¬ 
ible  in  this  form:  the  sublimity,  the  gravity, 
the  necessity,  the  singular  choiceness  of  the 
matter ;  together  with  the  fit  order  and  just 
disposition  thereof,  according  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  precedence  of  things  in  dignity  or  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  the  full  brevity,  the  deep  plainness, 
the  comely  simplicity  of  expression ;  the 
lowly  reverence  signified  therein,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  due  faith  and  confidence :  these, 
and  the  like  virtues  directive  of  our  devo¬ 
tion,  wp  might  observe  running  generally 
through  the  whole  contexture  of  this  vene¬ 
rable  form :  but  we  shall  rather  choose  to 
take  notice  of  them  as  they  shall  offer  them¬ 
selves  in  their  particular  places ;  to  the 
consideration  of  which  in  order  we  now  do 
apply  ourselves. 

<Dur  .iFatfjrv  tofjirf)  art  in  Iljcabrn. 

Our  .If  at  tier :  ppon  this  title,  or  manner 
of  compellation,  we  may  first  observe,  that 
although  our  Saviour  prescribeth  this  form 
;is  a  pattern,  and  an  exercise  of  private 
prayer  to  be  performed  in  the  closet  (and 
alone  in  secret,  as  is  expressed  in  the  gos¬ 
pel),  yet  he  directeth  us  to  make  our  ad¬ 
dresses  to  God  in  a  style  of  plurality,  saying, 
not  my  Father,  but  our  Father;1  thereby, 
it  seems,  implying,  1 .  That  we  should  in 
our  prayers  consider  and  acknowledge  the 
universality  of  God’s  power  and  goodness. 
2.  That  we  should  not  in  our  conceit  proud- 

Deus  solus  do  cere  potu't,  lit  sc  vellet  orari. — 
Ttrt.  de  • Orat .  c.  9. 

h  Gun.  xviii.  27.  •  Matt.  vi.  0,  0. 


ly  and  vainly  appropriate  or  engross  the  re¬ 
gard  of  God  unto  ourselves ;  but  remember 
that  our  brethren  have  an  equal  share  with 
us  therein.  3.  That  in  all  our  devotions  we 
should  be  mindful  of  those  common  bands 
which  knit  us  together  as  men  and  as  Chris¬ 
tians  (the  band  of  nature  and  humanity  ;  the 
more  strict  ties  of  common  faith  and  hope ; 
of  manifold  relations  unto  God  that  made 
us,  and  our  Saviour  that  redeemed  us,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  animateth  andquicken- 
eth  us,  andcombineth  us  in  spiritual  union.) 
4.  That  we  should  bear  such  hearty  good¬ 
will  and  charitable  affection  toward  others, 
as  not  only  to  seek  and  desire  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  and  private  good,  but  that  of  all 
men ;  especially  of  all  good  Christians,  who 
in  a  peculiar  manner  are  God’s  children  and 
our  brethren :  lie  did  not  bid  us  say ,  my 
Father ,  but  our  Father ,  who  art  in  heaven ; 
that,  being  taught  that  we  have  a  common 
Father ,  we  might  show  a  brotherly  good-will 
one  toward  another ,  saith  St.  Chrysostom. f 
As  for  the  appellation  Father ,  it  doth 
mind  us  of  our  relation  to  God,  who  upon 
many  grounds,  and  in  divers  high  respects, 
is  our  Father  (by  nature,  for  that  he  gave 
us  our  being,  and  made  us  after  his  own 
image;  by  providence,  for  that  he  conti¬ 
nually  preserveth  and  maintaineth  us ;  by 
grace,  for  that  he  reneweth  us  to  his  image 
in  righteousness  and  holiness;  by  adoption, 
for  that  he  alloweth  us  the  benefit  and  pri¬ 
vilege  of  his  children,  assigning  an  eternal 
inheritance  to  us;)  of  this  relation,  which 
as  creatures,  as  men,  as  Christians,  we  bear 
to  God,  it  mindeth  us,  and  consequently 
how  we  ought  in  correspondence  thereto 
to  behave  ourselves;  yielding  to  him  all  re¬ 
spect,  affection,  and  observance;  demean¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  all  things  as  becomes  such 
a  relation  and  rank :  this  indeed  of  all  God’s 
names,  titles,  and  attributes,  is  chosen  as 
most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  present 
duty ;  as  most  encouraging  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  thereof ;  as  most  fully  implying  the 
dispositions  required  in  us,  when  we  apply 
ourselves  thereto.  Our  Saviour  used  to 
compare  prayer  to  a  son’s  asking  nourish¬ 
ment  of  his  father ; J  arguing  thence  what 
success  and  benefit  we  may  expect  from  it: 
we  come  therein  to  God,  not  (directly)  as 
to  a  lord  or  master,  to  receive  commands ; 
but  rather  as  to  a  father,  to  request  from 
him  the  sustenance  of  our  life,  and  supply 
of  our  needs ;  to  render  withal  unto  him  our 
thankful  acknowledgments,  for  having  con- 

t  On  yctf  ixiXiut  Xi-ytiv,  irocri^  (xen,  o  iv  ro 7t  ovrxvo7gt 
ecXX cc  Ilccrig  r,/x&jv,  tv  a.  y.onov  licensee, 
icblXQiXrv  ir fi'ot  uXX'Xcvt  bimvCuuiv  livo/av. — TOM.  V.  I). 

1 80. 

J  Matt.  vii.  9;  Luke  xi.  11. 
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tinuedly  done  those  things  for  us ;  and  to 
demonstrate  our  dutiful  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  toward  him.  It  is  natural  for  children 
in  any  danger,  strait,  or  want,  to  fly  to  their 
parents  for  shelter,  relief,  and  succour :  and 
it  is  so  likewise  for  us  to  have  recourse  unto 
God,  in  all  those  cases  wherein  no  visible 
means  of  help  appear  from  elsewhere :  and 
to  do  so,  the  title  of  Father  doth  encourage 
us,  signifying  not  only  power  and  authority 
over  us,  but  affection  and  dearness  toward 
us :  the  name  God ,  importing  his  excellent 
perfections ;  the  name  Lord,  minding  us 
of  his  power  and  empire  over  us,  with  the 
like  titles  declarative  of  his  supereminent 
majesty,  might  deter  us,  being  conscious  of 
our  meanness  and  unworthiness,  from  ap¬ 
proaching  to  him  ;  but  the  word  Father  is 
attractive  and  emboldening ;  thinking  on 
that,  we  shall  be  apt  to  conceive  hope,  that 
how  mean,  how  unworthy  soever,  yet  being 
his  children,  he  will  not  reject  or  refuse  us  ; 
for,  If  men,  being  evil,  do  give  good  gifts 
unto  their  children ;  how  much  more  will  our 
Father ,  which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ash  him  ?'* 

It  also  plainly  intimates  how  qualified  and 
disposed  in  mind  we  should  come  to  God ; 
namely,  with  high  reverence,  with  humble 
affection,  with  hearty  gratitude ;  as  to  the 
Author  of  our  being,  to  him  that  hath  con¬ 
tinually  preserved  and  brought  us  up ;  from 
whose  care  and  providence  we  have  received 
all  the  good  we  have  ever  enjoyed ;  from 
whose  mercy  and  favour  we  can  only  expect 
any  good  for  the  future.  By  calling  God 
Father ,  we  avow  ourselves  obliged  to  ho¬ 
nour  and  love  him  incomparably  beyond  all 
things :  we  also  declare  our  faith  and  hope 
in  God;  that  we  believe  him  well  affected 
toward  us,  and  willing  to  do  us  good ;  and 
that  we  thence  hope  to  receive  the  good 
desirable  from  him  (the  which  are  disposi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of 
this  duty.)  It  also  implieth,  that  we  should 
come  thereto  with  purity  of  mind  and  good 
conscience,  which  is  also  requisite  to  the 
same  intent ;  for  if  we  are  conscious  of  un- 
dutiful  and  disobedient  carriage  toward 
God,  how  can  we  call  him  Father  ? 1  With 
what  heart  or  face  can  we  assume  to  our¬ 
selves  the  title  of  children?  If  (saith  St. 
Peter)  ye  call  upon  him  as  Father,  who  im¬ 
partially  judges  according  to  every  man's 
work,m  (that  is,  who  only  esteemeth  them 
for  his  children  who  truly  behave  them¬ 
selves  asbecometh  children),  pass  the  time 
of  your  pilgrimage  in  fear  (or  in  reverence 
toward  God.)  We  may  add,  that  wc  also 

‘  Matt.  vli.  11.  "  1  Pet.  i.  17. 

1  Matt.  xxi.  22;  James  i.  C  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  n. 


hereby  may  be  supposed  to  express  our  cha¬ 
rity  toward  our  brethren  ;  who  bear  unto 
God,  the  Father  of  all  men,  the  same  com¬ 
mon  relation.  But  I  proceed : 

®<3f)irf)  art  in  itjeabrn. 

God  Almighty  is  substantially  present 
every  where ;  but  he  doth  not  every  where 
in  effects  discover  himself  alike,  nor  with 
equal  splendour  in  all  places  display  the 
beams  of  his  glorious  majesty.  The  scrip¬ 
ture  frequently  mentioneth  a  place  of  his 
special  residence  (seated  in  regions  of  in¬ 
accessible  light,  above  the  reach,  not  only 
of  our  sense,  but  of  our  fancy  and  concep¬ 
tion),  where  his  royal  court,  his  presence- 
chamber,  his  imperial  throne,  are;  where 
he  is  more  immediately  attended  upon  by 
the  glorious  angels  and  blessed  saints; 
which  place  is  called  heaven,  the  highest 
heavens-,  the  ra  ll^arra,  the  highest  places ;n 
by  his  presence  wherein  God  is  described 
here,  as  for  distinction  from  all  other  pa¬ 
rents  here  on  earth,  so  to  increase  reverence 
in  us  toward  him  (while  we  reflect  upon  his 
supereminent  glory  and  majesty),  and  to 
raise  our  hearts  from  these  inferior  things 
unto  desire,  and  hope,  and  love  of  heavenly 
things ;  withdrawing  (saith  St.  Chrysostom) 
him  that  prays from  earth,  and fastening  him 
to  the  places  on  high,  and  to  the  mansions 
above*  But  so  much  for  the  title. 

The  first  sentence  of  our  Prayer  is, 

pjallotoel!  (or  sanctified)  fit  tfjj)  flatSE. 

Let  us  first  (with  St.  Chrysostom)  ob¬ 
serve  the  direction  we  hence  receive  in  all 
our  prayers  to  have  a  prime  and  principal 
regard  to  the  glory  of  GodL;  not  seeking  any 
thing  concerning  our  own  good  before  his 
praise :  that  for  the  order.  As  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  particular,  we  may  consider, 
that  sanctity  implying  a  discrimination,  a 
distance,  an  exaltment  in  nature  or  use  of 
the  thing,  which  is  denominated  thereby ; 
and  God’s  name  signifying  himself  with  all 
that  we  can  know  of  him;  himself,  as  how¬ 
ever  discovered  or  declared,  with  all  that 
relates  to  him,  and  bears  his  inscription  ; 
we  do  here  accordingly  express  our  due  ac¬ 
knowledgments  and  desires  ;  for  by  a  rare 
complication  this  sentence  doth  involve  both 
praise  and  petition ;  doth  express  both  our 
acknowledgment  of  what  is,  and  our  desire 
of  what  should  be:  we  do,  I  say,  hereby 
partly  acknowledge  and  praise  the  super- 
eminent  perfections  of  God  above  all  things, 
in  all  kind  of  excellency,  joining  in  that 

*  T*?<  yv.t  i'Tayuy  re»  ivyi/jLivov,  xcu  roif  ir^rloTg  ?(ec- 

xeu  rcct<  olicu  6iot,T*i&uie. 

D  Luke  ii.  14;  xix.  38  ;  Matt.  xxi.  9. 
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seraphical  doxology,  (which  to  utter  is  the 
continual  employment  of  the  blessed  spirits 
above,  who  incessantly  day  and  night  cry 
out)  Holy ,  holy ,  holy ;  confessing  with  the 
heavenly  host  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  is 
u-orthy  of  all  honour ,  glory ,  and  power :  * 
we  do  also  partly  declare  our  hearty  wishes, 
that  God  may  be  every  where  had  in  highest 
veneration ;  that  all  things  relating  to  him 
may  receive  their  due  regard;  that  all  ho¬ 
nour  and  praise,  all  duty  and  service,  may 
in  a  peculiar  manner  be  rendered  unto  him 
by  all  men,  by  all  creatures,  by  ourselves  es¬ 
pecially:  that  all  minds  may  entertain  good 
and  worthy  opinions  of  him ;  all  tongues 
speak  well  of  him,  celebrate  and  bless  him  ; 
all  creatures  yield  adoration  to  his  name, 
and  obedience  to  his  will:  that  he  be  wor¬ 
shipped  in  truth  and  sincerity,  with  zeal 
and  fervency ;  this  particularly  in  the  pro¬ 
phet  Isaiah,  and  by  St.  Peter,  is  called 
sanctifying  God's  name ,  in  opposition  to 
idolatrous  and  profane  religion:  ( Sanctify 
the  Lord  of  hosts  himself  and  let  him  be 
your  fear,  let  him  be  your  dread ,  saith  the 
prophet ;  and,  Fear  not  their  fear ,  nor  be 
troubled,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your 
hearts,0  saith  the  apostle.)  Thus  do  we  here 
pray  and  wish  in  respect  to  all  men,  and  to 
all  creatures  capable  of  thus  sanctifying 
God’s  name ;  but  more  particularly  we  pray 
for  ourselves,  that  God  would  grant  to  us, 
that  we,  by  our  religious  and  righteous  con¬ 
versation,  may  bring  honour  to  his  name; 
so  that  men  seeing  our  good  worhs  may  glo¬ 
rify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.v  (  Vouch¬ 
safe,  saith  he,  that  we  may  live  so  purely, 
that  all  men  by  us  may  glorify  thee:\  so  de¬ 
scants  St.  Chrysostom.) 

C Ijc  Uingbom  romr. 

This  petition,  or  devout  wish,  being 
subordinate  to  the  former,  as  expressing  a 
main  particular  of  that  which  is  there  ge¬ 
nerally  desired  (we  here,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  desiring  a  successful  and  speedy  pro¬ 
pagation  of  true  religion),  seems,  in  its 
direct  and  immediate  sense,  to  respect  the 
state  of  things  in  that  time,  more  especially 
befitting  our  Lord’s  disciples  then,  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  (that  is,  the  state  of 
religion  under  the  evangelical  dispensation) 
was  coming  and  approaching ;  (according 
to  that  of  our  Saviour  in  St.  Luke:  I  say 
unto  you  of  a  truth,  there  be  some  of  you 
standing  here  that  shall  not  taste  death,  till 

*  Rov.  iv.  8, 1 1 .  — To  uyiottrOriTtu  etvn  rev  ho^xtrOt.r Cti 
i^vyrou.  —  Chrys.  tom.  v.  p.  180. 

t  Kara^tyo'ov,  tpr.tnv,  ovreuf  v,um.$  (3iovv  xetOet*vf,  u( 
r,yuii  ct'Tcti’TCLf  ei  hoZalu*%  &c. — Chrys.  in  Matt.  vi. 
b  lea.  viii.  13;  xxix.  23 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  M,  13. 

*  Matt.  v.  10;  1  Pet  ii.  12. 


they  see  the  kingdom  of  God;*)  whence  it 
did  become  them,  in  zeal  to  God’s  glory, 
and  charity  for  men’s  salvation,  to  desire 
that  Christianity  might  soon  effectually  be 
propagated  over  the  world,  being  generally 
entertained  by  men  with  due  faith  and 
obedience ;  that  is,  that  all  men  willingly 
might  acknowledge  God  as  their  Lord  and 
Maker,  worshipping  and  serving  him  in 
truth  ;  that  they  might  receive  his  blessed 
Son  Jesus  Christ  as  their  King  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  heartily  embracing  his  doctrine,  and 
humbly  submitting  to  his  laws :  to  which 
purpose  our  Lord  enjoins  his  disciples  to 
pray ,  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would 
send  labourers  into  his  harvest ; r  and  St. 
Paul  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  to  pray, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  run  and  be 
glorified. ‘  And  in  parity  of  reason,  upon 
the  same  grounds,  we  are  concerned  and 
obliged  to  desire,  that  the  Christian  religion 
may  be  settled  and  confirmed  ;  may  grow 
and  be  increased ;  may  prosper  and  flourish 
in  the  w'orld ;  that  God’s  authority  may,  to 
the  largest  extension  of  place,  to  the  high¬ 
est  intention  of  degree,  universally  and  per¬ 
fectly  be  maintained  and  promoted,  both 
in  external  profession  and  real  effect ;  the 
minds  of  all  men  being  subdued  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  faith ;  and  avowing  the  subjection 
due  to  him ;  and  truly  yielding  obedience 
to  all  his  most  just  and  holy  laws.  Thus 
should  we  pray  that  God’s  kingdom  may 
come ;  particularly  desiring  that  it  may  so 
come  into  our  own  hearts;  humbly  implo¬ 
ring  his  grace,  that  he  thereby  would  rule 
in  our  hearts,  quelling  in  them  all  exorbi¬ 
tant  passions  and  vicious  desires,  protecting 
them  from  all  spiritual  enemies,  disposing 
them  to  an  entire  subjection  to  his  will, 
and  a  willing  compliance  with  all  his  com¬ 
mandments:  for  this  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which,  as  our  Lord  telleth  us,  is  within 
us the  which  doth  not,  as  St.  Paul  teach- 
eth  us,  consist  in  meat  and  drink  (in  any 
outward  formal  performances),  but  in  right¬ 
eousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  ’  that  is,  in  obedience  to  God’s  will, 
and  in  the  comfortable  consequences  there¬ 
of  :  this  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  we 
are  enjoined,  before  any  worldly  accommo¬ 
dations,  first  to  seek .“ 

8Tf)g  3151111  be  bone  in  3?artf),  as  it  is  in 
Ibeaben. 

This  sentence  is  likewise  complicated  of 

%  ’Yv^(tvvovfJu\voi  iro  ruv  rev  cuuxret  retSviuareuv,  x»i 
UM^totf  Tii$oco-fjM*  %i%ofjLivoi  rforfioKac  rijf  rov  0t«i/ 

Xofjoiv  fiottnXtiocf,  \vcc  /j,r,  ficcriAivrr)  *)  ctfA*{nct  iv  ru  tivr.rtS 

ff&fAtcrt  r.fjLOiv,  &c. — Chrya. 

q  Luke  ix.  27  ;  Matt.  xvi.  28  ;  iii.  2. 
r  Matt.  ix.  38.  •  2  ThcsH.  iii.  I. 

*  Luke  xvli.  21  ;  Rom.  xiv.  17.  u  Matt.  vi.  33. 
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praise,  good  desire,  and  petition;  for  we 
thereby  first  do  acknowledge  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  in  all  resolu¬ 
tions  of  his  will  and  dispensations  of  his 
providence. 

1 .  We  profess  our  approbation  of  all 
God’s  counsels,  our  complacence  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  all  his  proceedings,  our  cheerful 
submission  and  consent  to  all  his  pleasure ; 
joining  our  suffrage,  and  saying,  in  harmony 
with  that  blessed  choir  in  the  Revelation, 
Great  and  wonderful  are  thy  works ,  O  Lord 
God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways , 
O  thou  King  of  Saints. v  We  disclaim  our 
own  judgments  and  conceits,  we  renounce 
our  own  desires  and  designs,  so  far  as  they 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  determinations 
of  God’s  wisdom,  or  discordant  with  his 
pleasure ;  saying  after  our  Lord,  Let  not 
my  will ,  but  thine  he  done.” 

2.  We  do  also  express  our  desire,  that 
as  in  heaven  all  things  with  a  free  and  un¬ 
disturbed  course  do  pass  according  to  God’s 
will  and  good-liking,  every  intimation  of 
his  pleasure  finding  there  a  most  entire  and 
ready  compliance  from  those  perfectly  loyal 
and  pious  spirits  (those  ministers  of  his  that 
do  his  pleasure ,x  as  the  Psalmist  calls  them) 
so  that  here  on  earth  the  gracious  designs 
of  God  may  be  accomplished  without  op¬ 
position  or  rub ;  that  none  should  presume, 
as  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  are  said  to 
do,  HinT*  r'ni  fiovXrri  rou  esoJ,  to  disappoint 
or  defeat  God’s  counsel  ;y  ivutida-Jai,  to 
thrust  away  or  repulse  Gods  word ,  as  the 
Jews  did  in  the  Acts ; 1  to  resist,  provoke, 
or  defy  God  by  obstinate  disobedience,  as 
many  are  said  to  do  in  the  scriptures ;  but 
that  every  where  a  free,  humble,  hearty, 
and  full  obedience  be  rendered  to  his  com¬ 
mands. 

3.  We  do  also  pray,  that  God  would 
grant  us  the  grace  willingly  to  perform 
whatever  he  requires  of  us  (perfecting  us 
(as  the  apostle  speaketh)  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will ,  and  working  in  us  that  which 
is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight*)  contentedly 
to  bear  whatever  he  layeth  upon  us ;  that 
God  would  bestow  upon  us  a  perfect  resig¬ 
nation  of  our  wills  unto  his  will ;  a  cheer¬ 
ful  acquiescence  in  that  state  and  station 
wherein  he  hath  placed  us;b  a  submiss  pa¬ 
tience  in  all  adversities  whereinto  he  dis- 
poseth  us  to  fall ;  a  constant  readiness  with 
satisfaction  and  thankfulness  (without  re- 
luctancy  or  repining)  to  receive  whatever 
cometh  from  his  will,  whether  grateful  or 
distasteful  to  our  present  sense;  acknow- 

*  Rev.  xv.  3.  w  Luke  xxii.  <2. 

*  PmI.  ciii.  a".  ’  Luke  vii.  30.  *  Acts  xiii.  Ifi. 

*  llib.  xiii.  21.  M'liil.  ir.  II 


ledging  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  his  jus¬ 
tice,  in  all  his  dealings  towards  us;  heartily 
saying  with  good  Eli,  It  is  the  Lord ,  let 
him  do  what  seemeth  him  good;*  with  He- 
zekiah,  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
thou  hast  spoken ;  with  David,  Behold ,  here 
I  am;  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to 
him  ; d  with  Job,  Shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  God ,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil?  and,  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord:e  yea,  it  were  well,  if  we  could,  after 
the  heathen  philosopher,  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  with  our  hearts  say,  t!  rai/V^  6s £ 
ruurv  yivUSu-  If  God  will  have  it  so,  so  let 
it  be : f  if  we  could  observe  those  rules  and 
precepts,  which  even  the  philosophers  so 
much  inculcate,*  to  commit  all  our  affairs 
to  God,  to  love  and  embrace  (hug)  all  events: 
to  follow,  and  to  accompany  God:  to  yield, 
deliver,  and  resign  ourselves  up  to  him; 
(Deo  se  praebere,  dedere,  tradere,  &c.)  and 
the  like. 

Gioe  us  tfiis  Dag  our  batlp  Urralr. 

I  shall  not  stand  to  criticise  upon  the 
hard  word  here  used,  translated  daily ;  I 
only  say,  that  of  two  senses  offering  them¬ 
selves,  both  are  probable,  and  by  good 
authority  countenanced  ;  both  are  proper 
and  suitable  to  the  matter  or  nature  of  the 
thing:  according  to  one,  we  pray  for  the 
bread  tow  iTtcvro;,  of  the  time  to  come,  or 
of  that  future  life,  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  allow  us  ;  according  to  the  other, 
we  request  bread  ™  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  our  being,  and  the  preservation 
of  our  lives  ;  joining  both  together,  (which 
is  more  sure  and  safe),  we  pray  for  a  com¬ 
petent  provision  toward  the  maintenance 
of  our  life  hereafter,  during  our  appointed 
time  :  that  for  the  sense  :  t  upon  the  peti¬ 
tion  itself  we  observe, 

I .  That  after  we  have  rendered  our  due 
tribute  of  praise  and  respect  unto  God,  we 
are  allowed  and  directed  to  request  of  him 
good  things  for  ourselves ;  beginning,  as 
nature  prompteth,  with  the  preservation  of 
our  beings  and  lives  ;  whereby  we  become 
capable  of  receiving  and  enjoying  other 
good  things ; 

*  To  v‘To).ot‘Tov  rcy  /2/oy  0il£t\6i,  u{  ©£o<V 

ret  tneturoZ  irettret,  Si C., —  Ant.  iv.  31. 'A<7-T«£e(u.!vo? 

ret  ffvfj$ae.i*o\rct. —  Ant.  iii.  4,  16  ;  ii.  17;  x.  11;  xli.  1  ; 

vii.  31  ;  x.  11  ;  Sen.  De  Or.  Sap.  32. - Ego  secundum 

natur&m  vivo,  si  totum  me  ill!  dedo.  Optimum  est 
Deum,  quo  auctore  cuncta  proveniunt  sine  murmura* 
tionc  comitari,  &c  — hie  est  magnus  animus,  qui  so 
Deo  tradidit. —  Sen.  Ep.  37,  54,  71,  Sec.  ;  I)e  Prov.  5. 

t  ’  Ajtov  imcCrsot,  to orimi  it)  vr,*  oiciett  rou  cupM ret 
biec$ec**c>Tx,  xttt  c\r/K»orr,ffeu  Tou.Tr,*  bo>uutrc>. — Chrys. 
tom.  v.  187. 

c  1  Sam.  iii.  18.  *  2  Kings  xx.  19;  2  Sam.  xv.  26. 

r  Joh  ii.  10;  i.  21  ;  Psal  xxxvii.  5  ;  lv.  22. 
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2.  By  doing  which,  we  also  do  imply  the 
sense  we  have  of  our  total  dependence 
upon  God ;  avowing  ourselves  to  subsist  by 
his  care  and  bounty ;  disclaiming,  conse¬ 
quently,  all  confidence  in  any  other  means 
to  maintain  or  support  us ;  in  any  store  we 
have  laid  up,  or  estate  we  pretend  to  ;  in 
any  contrivance  or  industry  we  can  use; 
in  any  succour  of  friends  or  relations ;  for 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these,  we  do  need 
our  daily  bread  to  be  dealt  to  us  by  God, 
and  must  continually  beg  it  as  a  gift  from 
his  hands. 

3.  We  are  by  that  word,  ripi^ov,  this  day , 
taught  our  duty  (signifying  withal  our  per¬ 
formance  thereof)  of  being  willing  conti¬ 
nually  to  rely  upon  God ;  not  affecting  to 
be  ever  so  much  beforehand,  as  not  to  need 
God’s  constant  assistance:  we  ask  not,  that 
God  would  give  us  at  once  what  may  serve 
us  for  ever,  and  may  put  us  out  of  any 
fear  to  want  hereafter ;  we  ask  not  for 
that  which  may  suffice  for  a  long  time,  for 
many  years,  many  months,  many  days;  but 
that  God  would  give  us  to-day,  or  rather 
day  by  day:  (W  x.*6'  iipieav,  as  it  is  express¬ 
ed  in  St.  Luke;*)  that  is,  that  he  would 
continually  dispense  to  us  what  is  needful 
for  us:  we  should  not  therefore  desire  to 
have  an  estate  settled  upon  us ;  to  live  by 
ourselves,  or  on  our  own  incomes ;  to  be 
set  out  of  God's  house,  or  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  and  care;  this  in  itself  cannot  be 
(for  God  cannot  alienate  his  goods  from 
himself,  nor  can  we  subsist  out  of  his 
hand),  nor  must  we  desire  it  should  be:  it 
is  a  part  of  atheism,  or  infidelity,  of  hea^ 
thenish  profaneness  and  folly,  to  desire  it; 
(these  things,  saith  our  Lord,  do  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  seek  •• h  that  is,  they  are  covetous  of 
wealth,  and  careful  for  provisions,  to  live 
without  dependence  upon  God;)  but  we 
must  esteem  God's  providence  our  surest 
estate,  God’s  bounty  our  best  treasure, 
God’s  fatherly  care  our  most  certain  and 
most  comfortable  support ;  casting  all  our 
cure  on  him,  as  being  assured  that  he  careth 
for  us;  will  not  leave  nor  forsake  us;  will 
not  withhold  what  is  necessary  for  our  com¬ 
fortable  sustenance.1 

4.  It  is  here  intimated,  how  sober  and 
moderate  our  appetites  should  be,  in  re¬ 
gard  both  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  things  we  use:  we  are  directed  to  ask 

ov  rqviptir,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says, 
necessary  food,  not  luxurious  plenty  or  de¬ 
licacy :  it  is  bread  (the  most  simple,  home¬ 
ly,  and  common  diet ;)  that  is,  such  accom¬ 
modations  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 

C  Luke  xi.  3.  h  Matt.  vi.  32. 

1  Matt.  vi.  25 ;  1  l*et.  v.  7 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5;  Phil  iv.  C. 


our  lives,  and  satisfy  our  natural  desires; 
not  superfluities ,  serving  to  please  our  wan¬ 
ton  appetites,  or  humour  our  curious  fan¬ 
cies  ;  it  is  not  variety,  daintiness,  elegancy, 
or  splendour,  we  should  affect  to  enjoy, 
but  be  content  to  have  our  necessities  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  coarsest  diet  and  the  mean¬ 
est  apparel,  if  our  condition  requireth  it, 
or  God’s  providence  in  an  honest  way 
allotteth  no  other  to  us:  we  may  soberly 
and  thankfully  enjoy  what  God  sends ;  but 
we  should  not  presume  to  ask  for  or  desire 
other  than  this. 

And  for  the  measure,  we  learn  to  ask 
only  for  so  much  as  shall  be  fit  to  maintain 
us ;  not  for  rich,  or  plentiful  store ;  not  for 
full  barns,  or  for  heaps  of  treasure  ;  not  for 
wherewith  to  glut,  or  pamper  ourselves; 
but  for  daily  bread,  a  moderate  provision, 
then  to  be  dealt  to  us,  when  we  need  it. 

It  follows, 

.anti  foigibr  us  our  HEmpassrs  as  toe  for= 
gibe  them  that  trespass  against  us;  our 

trespasses;  it  is  our  debts  (ip ukvpxru)  in  St. 
Matthew;  our  sins  (upugrias)  in  St.  Luke; 
and  they  who  trespass  against  us  are  in  both 
Evangelists  called  our  debtors  :  for  he  that  in¬ 
jures  another  is  obnoxious  and  in  debt  to  him  ; 
owing  him  satisfaction,  cither  by  making  re¬ 
paration,  or  undergoing  punishment. 

After  the  preservation  of  our  beings 
(the  foundation  of  enjoying  other  good 
things),  our  first  care,  we  see,  ought  to  be 
concerning  the  welfare  of  our  better  part 
ami  state;  which  chiefly  consists  in  the 
terms  whereon  we  stand  toward  God,  upon 
whose  favour  all  our  happiness  dependeth, 
and  from  whose  displeasure  all  our  misery 
must  proceed:  since  therefore  we  all  do 
stand  obnoxious  to  God’s  wrath  and  jus¬ 
tice;  having  omitted  many  duties  which  we 
owe  to  him,  having  committed  manifold 
offences  against  him;  it  is  therefore  most 
expedient,  that  we  first  endeavour  to  get 
him  reconciled  to  us,  by  the  forgiveness  of 
our  debts  and  offences:  concerning  which 
remission,  upon  what  account  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  upon  what  terms  it  is  granted,  by 
what  means  it  is  obtained,  in  what  manner 
it  is  dispensed  by  God,  I  have  otherwhere 
touched,  and  it  is  not  seasonable  now  fur¬ 
ther  to  insist  thereon  ;  only  it  may  be  per¬ 
tinent  here  to  observe, 

1 .  That  this  being  the  first  of  petitions 
(formally  such,  and)  purely  spiritual;  we 
are  hereby  admonished  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  devotions  in  humility ;  that  we 
are  obliged,  before  we  presume  to  ask  any 
thing  of  God  concerning  our  chief  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being,  to  reflect  upon,  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  confess  our  unworthiness 
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(not  coming  to  our  prayers  as  the  Pharisee 
did,  doting  upon  our  worthy  qualities  and 
good  deeds;  but  like  the  poor  Publican, 
with  a  sense  of  our  infirmities  and  mis¬ 
carriages  ;  so  as  to  be  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  ourselves,  as  indeed  we  all  are,  guilty 
of  many  and  great  sins ;)  this  is  here  im¬ 
plied  ;  for  in  requesting  pardon  for  our  sins, 
we  confess  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  and  to 
need  God’s  mercy. 

2.  We  may  hence  learn  the  necessity 
and  the  excellency  of  that  benefit  we  here 
beg.  When  the  Psalmist  applied  himself 
to  praise  God  for  his  benefits,  this  he  set 
in  the  first  place,  as  most  needful  and  con¬ 
siderable  to  him ;  Bless  the  Lord ,  O  my 
soul ,  said  he,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits 
(or  rather,  not  any  of  his  benefits),  who 
forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ,  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases  ;  i  and  answerably,  it  is  the  first 
particular  benefit  we  pray  for. 

3.  We  must  take  notice,  that  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  to  our  devotions  with  universal 
charity  and  good-will  toward  others ;  to 
lift  up,  as  St.  Paul  enjoineth,  holy  hands , 
without  wrath  and  doubting  (or  without 
wrath  and  dissension ,k)  to  depose  all  enmity 
(as  our  Lord  adviseth)  before  we  bring 
our  oblation  to  the  altar  of  God  ; 1  reserv¬ 
ing  no  spite  or  grudge  toward  any  man, 
but  having  a  heart  clear  of  all  ill-will  and 
desire  of  revenge  ;  being  in  affection  of 
mind  towards  others,  as  we  do  wish,  and 
hope,  and  pray  that  God  would  be  toward 
us :  such  in  all  reason,  equity,  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  should  our  disposition  be ;  and  such 
God  requires  it  to  be ;  and  such  we  do 
assert  and  promise  it  to  be  ;  implying  also 
a  compact  with  God,  no  otherwise  to  desire 
or  expect  his  favour  and  mercy  toward  us, 
than  as  we  resemble  him  in  kind  and  mer¬ 
ciful  intentions  toward  our  brethren :  it  is 
implied  on  God’s  part,  that  he  vouchsafes 
pardon  only  upon  these  terms  ;  yea  more, 
that  he  doth  truly  promise  pardon  upon 
our  performing  this  condition  ;  so  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  purposely  reflecting  on  this  petition, 
doth  afterward  expound  it :  For,  saith  he, 
if  you  forgive  to  men  their  trespasses ,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you  : m  it 
also  implies  a  consent  on  our  parts,  and 
submission  to  this  condition,  as  most  equal 
and  reasonable  ;  so  that  if  we  break  it,  if 
we  do  retain  any  uncharitable  inclinations, 
we  deal  falsely  with  God ;  we  forfeit  all 
pretence  to  favour  and  mercy  from  him  ; 
we  are  neither  qualified  for  mercy,  nor 
shall  obtain  it  from  God. 

J  Psal.  ciii.  2,  3.  1  Matt.  v.  23. 

UTim.U.  8.  "Matt.vi.l  t. 


iLealr  us  not  into  {Temptation. 

Temptation  is  sometime  taken,  in  a  mid¬ 
dle  and  indifferent  sense,  for  any  occasion 
by  which  the  moral  quality  of  persons  (their 
virtue  or  vice)  is  examined  and  discovered : 
so  God  is  said  to  have  tempted  Abraham , 
when  he  propounded  to  him  the  offering 
up  of  his  son  ;  “  so  he  tempted  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  by  leading  them  in  that  long  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  know 
what  was  in  their  heart,  whether  they  would 
keep  his  commandments ,  or  no ;  °  so  he  like¬ 
wise  tempted  them  by  permitting  seducers 
to  do  wonderful  things,  that  he  might  know 
whether  they  did  love  the  Lord  with  all  their 
heart  and  with  all  their  soul : p  and  because 
affliction  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  try  the 
temper,  disposition,  and  intentions  of  men, 
therefore  temptation  often  is  used  for  af¬ 
fliction.  It  seemeth  also  sometimes  put  in 
a  good  sense,  for  an  occasion  designed  to 
exercise,  or  to  improve,  or  to  declare  the 
virtues  of  a  person  ;  so  the  inconveniences 
and  crosses  incident  to  our  nature  and 
condition  here,  the  which  our  Lord  did 
undergo,  are  by  St.  Luke,  and  others  of 
the  apostles,  styled  temptations  ;  so  the 
fiery  trial,  in  St.  Peter,  was  tis 
to  exercise  and  refine  them,  that ,  saith  he, 
the  trial  of  their  faith^  might  be  to  praise , 
and  honour,  and  glory  ;<1  so  St.  James  bid* 
deth  Christians  to  rejoice,  when  they  full 
into  divers  temptations  ;T  that  is,  when  they 
meet  with  opportunities  of  exercising  their 
faith  and  patience  ;  and  so  we  may  under¬ 
stand  that  place  in  Deuteronomy :  Who  (it 
is  said)  fed  thee  with  manna,  that  he  might 
humble ,  and  prove  thee  (or  tempt  thee, 
iKTii^atrri  m,  say  the  LXX.)  to  do  thee  good 
at  thy  latter  end:  that  he  might  tempt  thee  ; 3 
that  is,  that  he  might  render  thee  approved ; 
might  exercise  and  improve  thy  dependence 
on  God,  thy  patience,  thy  obedience.  But 
the  word  is  commonly  taken  in  a  worse 
sense,  for  an  occasion  presented  with  ill 
purpose,  or  naturally  tending  and  not  easily 
avoided,  of  falling  into  sin  ;  a  stumbling- 
block,  a  snare;  as  when  St.  Paul  saith, 
that  they  who  will  be  rich,  do  fall  si;  Tuoztr- 
xa'i  vayiiu,  into  temptation  and  a  snare ; ' 
thus  St.  James  assureth  us  that  God  tempt- 
eth  no  man;'3  that  is,  doth  not  intend  to 
seduce  or  inveigle  any  man  into  sin.  Yet 
because  nothing  in  the  world,  either  good 
or  bad,  doth  happen  without  God’s  per¬ 
mission  and  governance  ;  and  the  Devil 
himself  must  obtain  license  from  God, 

n  Gen.  xxii.  1.  °  Dent.  vlfl.  2, — ‘re/rdey  tri. 
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before  he  can  tempt  any  man,  or  do  any 
mischief  (as  we  see  in  Job’s  case,  and  in 
the  history  of  Ahab  ;)  since  God  seeth 
whatever  is  done,  and  with  greatest  ease 
could  hinder  it  ;v  and  doth  not  otherwise 
than  for  some  good  end  suffer  any  evil  to 
be  designed  or  achieved  ;  it  is  the  style  of 
Scripture  to  attribute  such  things  in  some 
sense  to  him  ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  send 
Joseph  into  Egypt  to  preserve  life  ;w  whenas 
in  truth  his  brethren,  out  of  envy  and  ill- 
will,  did  sell  him  thither  ;  and,  God  is 
said  to  move  David  to  number  the  people ; 
whenas  indeed  Satan  (as  it  is  otherwhere 
affirmed)  provoked  him  to  number  them  :  x 
and  that  horrid  tragedy  acted  by  the  Jews 
upon  our  blessed  Saviour  is  said  to  be 
brought  to  pass  by  the  hand  and  definite 
counsel  of  God  ;y  because  God,  foreseeing 
the  temptations  which  those  men  should 
incur  of  committing  such  acts,  and  their 
inclinations  to  perform  them,  did  resolve 
not  to  interpose  his  power  in  hinderance 
of  them,  but  suffering  them  to  proceed, 
would  turn  their  mischievous  practices  to 
an  excellently  good  end,  and  use  them  as 
instruments  of  his  just,  holy,  and  gracious 
purposes  :  thus  then,  whereas  by  temptation 
here  is  meant  any  occasion  alluring  or  pro¬ 
voking  to  sin,  or  withdrawing  from  duty, 
with  a  violence,  al^  things  considered,  ex¬ 
ceeding  our  strength  to  resist  or  avoid  (or 
however  such  an  one  that  is  apt  to  over¬ 
throw  us  ;)  God  may  be  said  to  bring  them 
into  it,  whom  in  justice  he  permits  to  be 
exposed  thereto  ;  although  he  do  no  other¬ 
wise  intermeddle,  or  concur  therein,  than 
by  not  affording,  or  by  withdrawing,  his 
especial  direction  and  assistance ;  leaving 
them  without  check  blindly  or  wilfully  to 
follow  the  sway  of  their  own  tempers,  the 
instincts  of  their  vain  minds,  the  bent  of 
their  corrupt  wills,  the  violence  of  their 
unruly  passions  and  appetites ;  letting  them 
to  fall  into  the  manifold  snares  of  false 
opinion,  evil  custom,  and  contagious  ex¬ 
ample,  which  the  world  sets  before  them 
(the  world,  which  by  its  fair  promises  and 
pleasing  flatteries  enticeth  to  sin,  or  by  its 
angry  frowns  and  fierce  threats  discourag- 
eth  from  goodness;)  permitting  the  Devil, 
without  control  or  impediment,  by  his  wiles 
to  delude  and  seduce  them  ;  which  kind  of 
proceeding  of  God  with  men  is  clearly  re¬ 
presented  in  the  81st  Psalm ;  where,  of  the 
Israelites,  God  says,  that  having  signally 
declared  his  pleasure  to  them,  and  by  pro¬ 
mise  of  great  benefits  invited  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  it,  upon  their  wilful  neglect,  he  dealt 

'  .lob  ii.  fi;  I  Kings  xxl.  22.  "  Gen.  xlv.  5. 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  j  1  Cliron.  xxi.  1.  r  Acts  ii.  23;  fv.  28. 


thus  with  them  :  But ,  says  God  there,  my 
people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice ,  and 
Israel  would  none  of  me  ;  so  I  gave  them  up 
unto  their  oivn  hearts'  lusts ;  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  counsels .*  In  such  manner,  if 
God,  provoked  thereto  by  our  heinous  mis¬ 
carriages,  doth  justly  bring  us  into,  or  doth 
let  us  enter  into  temptation  (as  our  Lord 
otherwhere  expresseth  it ;  Pray ,  saith  he, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ),  we  shall 
infallibly  run  into  many  grievous  sins  and 
desperate  mischiefs ; a  no  less  surely,  than 
we  shall  w  ander  and  stumble  in  the  dark, 
than  we  shall  slide  and  fall  in  the  most  slip¬ 
pery  places,  and  sometimes  be  entangled, 
when  we  do  walk  in  the  midst  of  snares, 
surrounded  with  traps  innumerable,  most 
cunningly  laid  to  catch  us :  It  is  not  (saith 
the  prophet)  in  man  to  direct  his  steps ,  so 
as  to  go  straight  and  upright ; b  it  is  not  in 
him  to  see  his  duty,  to  bend  his  inclinations 
to  compliance  therewith ;  to  restrain  his 
appetites,  when  sensible  objects  forcibly 
press  on  them ;  to  govern  his  passions, 
when  they  are  vehemently  stirred  to  dis¬ 
orderly  motion  ;  we  do  continually  need 
God’s  instruction  to  guide  us,  God’s  hand 
to  uphold  us ,  God’s  care  and  help  to  guard 
us  : c  when  therefore,  I  say,  our  condition 
and  circumstances  do  minister  dangerous 
occasions  of  sin  ;  when  our  vain  and  weak 
tempers  do  incline  or  betray  us  thereto  ; 
when  the  world  would  smile  or  frown  us 
into  it ;  when  the  Devil  violently  solicits, 
or  thrusts  on  toward  it ;  thus  to  be  desti- 
|  tute  of  God’s  grace,  thus  to  be  left  to  our¬ 
selves,  is  the  most  horrible  judgment  that 
can  be.  In  such  cases  and  seasons,  God’s 
interposal  is  necessary,  either  to  remove 
those  temptations,  or  to  support  and  defend 
us  from  the  prevalence  of  them,  ifuXaacu^ 
imdrrovs,  keeping  us  from  stumbling  and 
falling ,  as  St.  Jude  speaks  ; J  not  suffering 
us ,  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  to  be  tempted, 
above  what  we  are  able ,  but  making  with  the 
temptation  also  a  way  to  escape ,  so  that  ive 
shall  be  able  to  sustuin  it.0 

That  God  would  please  to  do  this  for  us, 
we  do  here  pray  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
petition,  we  subjoin  that  which  in  part  may 
pass  for  an  illustration  thereof  (implying 
an  antithesis  serving  to  that  purpose:  for, 
delivering  from  evil  importeth  the  same 
with  putfftiui  ix  *aga<r/uov,  being  rescued  from 
temptation ,  in  St.  Peter ;  The  Lord ,  saith 
he,  knoweth  how  to  rescue  the  godly  out  of 
temptution  ;  1  and  rtiotlv  ix  rrn  ol^ag  <rt i^arpoH, 
to  preserve  from  the  time  of  temptation ,  in 

*  Psal.  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  0  Luke  xxii.  40,  40. 

b  Jer.  x.  23.  e  Psal.  xxxvii.  23,  24.  d  Jude  2t 
c  I  Cor.  x.  23.  <  2  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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the  Revelation;*  which  are  opposed  to 
bringing  into  temptation),  partly  it  may  be 
supposed  an  improvement  thereof ;  deli¬ 
vering  from  evil  signifying  perhaps  some¬ 
what  more,  than  not  permitting  us  to  incur 
occasions  strongly  inviting  us  to  evil ;  even 
the  effectual  keeping  us  from  being  over¬ 
borne  or  complying  with  it.  But  let  us 
consider  that  petition  itself. 

23ut  hrliber  us  from  Crbil. 

From  evil ,  am  mu  nov n^ou-  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  takes  it  for  the  devil ;  who  is  the  »  *■»- 
»!>•!,  the  evil  one ,  the  tempter,  who  seduceth 
us  to  evil :  but  we  shall  take  it  according 
to  the  more  common  acception  :  from  evil; 
that  is,  principally,  from  sin,  or  evil  moral 
and  spiritual ;  the  only  evil,  simply  and  in  its 
own  nature  such,  and  the  root  of  all  other 
evil ;  from  that,  and  consequently  from  all 
mischief  (evil  natural  and  temporal,  or 
evil  penal  and  afflictive)  which  may  grow 
upon,  or  sprout  from  thence.  As  for  such 
evils  as  these ;  the  want  of  things  necessary 
or  convenient  for  us  ;  bodily  disease  and 
pain ;  disappointment  in  our  designs,  and 
ill  success  in  our  undertakings  ;  disgrace 
and  reproach  upon  our  good  names  ;  dan¬ 
gers,  difficulties,  and  distresses  concern¬ 
ing  our  outward  estate  ;  distractions,  vexa¬ 
tions,  and  troubles  of  mind  about  temporal 
matters,  with  the  like  evils  (in  some  sense, 
in  some  degree  evils,  or  appearing  such  to 
our  natural  sense  and  fancy ;)  we  may  in¬ 
deed  deprecate  them  (as  even  our  Lord 
himself  did),  with  submission  (as  he  did) 
to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God,  in  case  it 
pleaseth  him,  and  he  thinketh  fit  to  re¬ 
move  them  :  but  all  these  things  being  but 
names  and  empty  sounds  in  comparison  to 
spiritual  and  eternal  evils  (such  as  are 
vicious  distempers  of  mind  ;  indispositions 
to  serve  God ;  ill  progress  in  our  spiritual 
affairs ;  dissatisfaction  concerning  our  state 
in  respect  to  God ;  actual  transgression  of 
God’s  holy  will  and  law;  incurring  God’s 
displeasure  and  disfavour  ;  being  deprived 
of  his  grace  and  assistance ;  wanting  the 
communion  and  comfort  of  his  Holy  Spirit ; 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  anguish  of  spi¬ 
rit,  for  having  violated  or  neglected  our 

*  Rev.  iii.  10*. 


duty;  blindness  of  mind,  hardness  of  heart ; 
want  of  love,  reverence,  devotion  toward 
God,  of  charity  and  good-will  toward  our 
neighbour ;  of  sobriety,  humility,  regula¬ 
rity  of  passion,  and  calmness  of  temper,  in 
respect  to  ourselves  and  the  inward  frame 
of  our  souls  ;  these,  I  say,  and  such  like 
evils),  we  should  absolutely  request  of  God, 
that  he  in  mercy  would  deliver  and  free  us 
from  them ;  they  being  irreconcilably  re¬ 
pugnant  to  his  will  and  glory,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  our  eternal  welfare.  Yet  even 
these,  and  all  other  things,  we  do  request 
only  in  general  terms,  leaving  the  distinct 
matter,  and  manner,  and  measure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  they  should  be  dispensed,  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God ;  who  cloth 
(as  our  Lord  telleth  us)  know  what  things 
we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  him ;  and  is 
not  only  able  (as  St.  Paul  says,  but  will¬ 
ing  also)  to  do  for  us  superabundantly  above 
ivhat  we  can  ask  or  think. b  We  are  hereby 
(it  seems)  taught  this  point  of  good  man¬ 
ners  in  our  devotion,  not  to  be  tediously 
punctual  and  particular  in  our  prayers,  as 
if  God  needed  our  information,  or  were 
apt  to  neglect  the  particulars  concerning 
our  good. 

We  shut  up  all  with  a  doxology,  most 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  devotion,  signify¬ 
ing  our  due  faith,  our  affection,  and  our 
reverence  toward  God. 

,-ff or  is  tf)r  Ivcngbom,  tf)t  jjotorr,  anh 
tf)c  tfilorg,  for  eber  antt  rber.  amen. 

That  is,  for  thou  hast  a  perpetual  and 
unmoveable  authority,  whereby  justly  to 
dispose  of  all  things  ;  thou  hast  an  inde¬ 
fectible  and  irresistible  power,  whereby 
thou  eanst  effect  whatever  seems  just  and 
good  to  thee ;  wherefore  we  profess  only  to 
rely  upon,  and  seek  help  from  thee;  with 
hope  and  confidence  we  address  ourselves 
to  thee  for  the  supply  of  our  needs :  thine 
is  the  glory  ;  all  honour  and  reverence,  all 
love  and  thankfulness,  are  due  unto  thee 
therefore  we  render  our  adorations  and 
acknowledgments  to  thee.  Even  so,  to  thee^ 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  for  ever  ascribed  all> 
glory  and  praise.  .3mm. 

i>  Matt.  vi.  8 ;  Eph.  iil.  20. 
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Although  this  system  of  precepts  may 
seem  to  have  been  in  its  design  rather  po¬ 
litical  than  moral ;  to  regard  public  and 
external,  rather  than  private  and  interior 
action ;  that  great  branch  of  morality,  which 
respecteth  ourselves  in  our  private  retire¬ 
ments,  or  in  our  particular  conversation, 
sobriety  of  mind  and  manners,  being  scarce 
touched  herein,  at  least  not  openly  and 
plainly  expressed ;  as  also  devotion  toward 
God  (in  any  of  its  kinds,  of  praise,  thanks¬ 
giving,  confession  of  sin,  prayer  and  inter¬ 
cession),  that  great  part  of  natural  religion, 
being  not  explicitly  and  positively  enjoined: 
although  also  (as  by  the  introduction  there¬ 
to,  and  some  passages  therein,  especially  as 
it  is  delivered  in  Deuteronomy,  may  appear) 
It  seemeth  particularly  to  concern  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation ;  a  people  called  and  chosen  by 
God  out  of  all  nations,  to  be  governed  in 
a  more  special  and  immediate  manner  by 
God  himself,  obliged  to  him  by  peculiar 
benefits  and  favours,  designed  by  him  to 
a  separate  manner  of  living;*  being  also 
perhaps  in  temper  and  disposition,  as  well 
as  in  condition  and  circumstances  of  life, 
different  from  other  people  ;  whence  laws 
convenient  (or  in  a  manner  necessary)  for 
them  might  not  so  well  suit  to  all  others ; 
upon  which  accounts,  as  other  of  their  laws, 
so  perchance  some  passages  in  this  notable 
part  of  them,  may  not  unreasonably  be 
deemed  peculiarly  to  concern  them ;  al¬ 
though,  however,  this  system  doth  more 
directly  and  immediately  oblige  that  people, 
all  being  formally,  and  in  style  of  law, 
directed  only  to  them,  promulged  in  their 
ears,  expressed  in  their  language,  inserted 
into  the  body  of  their  laws,  as  a  principal 
member  of  them ;  it  being  also  expressly 
called  a  covenant  with  that  people:  (He  de¬ 
clared  unto  you ,  says  the  text,  h is  covenant , 
which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even 
ten  commandments),  and  accordingly  was 
reposed  in  the  ark,  hence  it  seems  named 
the  ark  of  the  covenant ,“  the  which,  when 
all  nations  should  be  converted  to  God, 
and  admitted  into  the  church,  was,  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  foretold,  to  be  utterly 
discarded  and  laid  aside :  ( In  those  days, 


saith  God  in  him,  they  shall  say  no  more, 
The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord:  neither 
shall  it  come  to  mind:  neither  shall  they 
remember  it ;  neither  shall  they  visit  it;  nei¬ 
ther  shall  that  be  done  any  more.*)  Hence, 
although  some  passages  herein,  according 
to  their  primary,  strict,  and  literal  mean¬ 
ing,  might  never  have  been  intended  uni¬ 
versally  and  perpetually  to  oblige ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions, 
if  we  consider, 

1 .  The  manner  of  its  delivery ;  with  what 
extraordinary  solemnity  it  was  proclaimed ; 
how  it  was  dictated  immediately  from  God’s 
own  mouth ;  and  written  with  his  finger ; 


or. 


2.  The  matter  of  it,  containing  the  prime 
dictates  of  natural  reason,  the  chief  rules 
of  piety  toward  God,  and  equity  toward  our 
neighbour  (whence  those  elogies  conferred 
on  it,  in  Nehemiah:  Thou  earnest  also  doivn 
upon  mount  Sinai — and  gavest  them  right 
judgments ,  and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and 
commandments : 0  and  by  St.  Paul;  The  law 
is  holy ;  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and 
good :d  for  that  commendation  doth,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  especially  respect  this  part  of  the 
Jewish  law,  out  of  which  he  takes  his  in¬ 
stance,  'Thou  shalt  not  covet:*)  if  we  .also 
consider, 

3.  The  end  and  design  of  these  precepts, 
which  was  to  ground  them  in  true  notions 
of  religion,  and  to  dispose  them  to  the  prac^ 
tice  of  righteousness ;  to  render  them  loyal 
and  acceptable  subjects  to  God ;  to  promote 
God’s  glory  and  their  own  good  ;  which 
being  expressed  in  general  concerning  their 
law,  doth  more  especially  agree  to  this  sys¬ 
tem;''  being  as  the  base  and  platform,  the 
heart  and  quintessence  of  all  their  other 
laws  ;  the  which  seem  added  as  superstruc¬ 
tures  on  it,  or  fences  thereof. 

4.  If  we  also  consider,  that  our  Saviour 
did  not  derogate  from  this  law ;  but  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  only  to  expound  it,  or 
to  ampliate  and  extend  it  (they  are  the 
words  of  Tertullian  and  Ireneeus ;)  and  how 
the  apostles  do  sometimes  allege  some  pas¬ 
sages  in  it,  as  retaining  some  authority  and 
force  to  oblige. g 


*  'O  "/i;  tv  Xaifrg  retXeuo:  vjflv)  vouog  y.a.\  Vjitut  ^u-ovflv, 
&c. — Just.  Mart.  I)ial.  cum  Trypli.  p.  MS. 

*  Duut.  iv.  13 ;  x.  2 ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  I,  23. 


b  Jcr.  iii.  Ifi,  17.  r  Nell.  ix.  13.  ■>  Rom.  vii.  12. 

e  Horn.  vii.  7.  f  Dent.,  x.  12. 

*  Rom.  vii.  7  i  Eph.  vi.  2. 
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5.  Considering  also,  further,  that  there 
is  no  commandment  herein  (howsoever  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  immediate  and  direct  sense 
seeming  peculiar  to  that  people)  which  may 
not  in  a  larger,  or  in  a  mysterious  and  spi¬ 
ritual  meaning,  which  at  least  may  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  good  analogy,  or  parity  ofireason, 
concern  us ;  obliging  us,  if  not  by  direct 
authority  in  punctual  manner  to  the  very 
same  thing,  yet,  as  a  signification  of  God’s 
pleasure  and  approbation,  to  somewhat  an¬ 
swerable  and  like  thereto. 

6.  Lastly,  If  we  consider  that  all,  or  the 
greatest  part  of,  the  main  duties  concerning 
us  are  either  plainly  expressed,  or  closely 
insinuated  in  them  ;  or  may  at  least  be  con¬ 
veniently  reduced  to  them ;  our  Saviour 
himself  having  gone  before,  directing  us  in 
the  matter  and  manner  of  doing  it : 

Considering,  I  say,  these  things,  we  have 
no  small  reason  to  yield  great  veneration 
to  this  ancient  system  of  precepts :  and  to 
acknowledge  the  great  use  thereof  in  order 
to  the  guidance  of  our  life  and  practice :  we 
accordingly  shall  so  descant  thereon,  as  by 
considering  the  main  drift,  intrinsic  reason, 
and  spiritual  intention  of  each  particular, 
to  reduce  the  chief  precepts  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  oblige  us  thereto. 

Premising  thus  much,  I  address  my  dis¬ 
course  to  the  particulars ;  omitting  all  con¬ 
troverted  niceties  concerning  the  division 
thereof,  •md  all  circumstantial  questions  ; 
touching  only  such  things  as  shall  appear 
substantial  and  useful. 

©oh  spake  all  tfgse  ffiiaorhs,  sagtng: 

This  is  a  title,  or  superscription,  like  the 
Par  de  le  Roi  (by  the  King)  at  the  head  of 
a  proclamation,  declaring  from  whom,  and 
in  what  manner,  that  which  follows  doth 
come  ;  and  therefore  implying  what  it  is, 
and  how  it  should  be  received. 

tfiiou  spake:  It  comes  from  God,  as  au¬ 
thor;  and  that  most  immediately,  as  it 
were,  from  his  own  mouth ;  and  hath  con¬ 
sequently  the  nature  and  force  of  a  law, 
obliging  to  highest  regard  and  obedience  ; 
as  that  which  proceedeth  from  the  most 
sovereign,  unquestionable,  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable  authority ;  which  is  promulged  in  a 
way  most  evident  and  most  direct:  every 
signification  of  God’s  purpose  or  pleasure 
is  usually  called  God’s  word ;  for  God  (as 
the  apostle  says)  in  divers  kinds  and  man¬ 
ners  did  speak  unto  the  fathers ; h  and  to 
every  such  word  our  ear  should  be  atten¬ 
tive,  our  heart  should  be  submissive,  our 
hand  should  be  obedient ;  but  especially 
they  should  be  so,  when  God  himself  im- 
»  Ueb.  L  1 . 


mediately  declares  his  mind  and  will ;  as 
he  did  notoriously  in  this  case,  by  a  great 
voice,  distinctly  audible  and  intelligible, 
miraculously  formed  by  himself :  Behold 
(say  the  people),  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
showed  us  his  glory  and  his  greatness ,  and 
we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the  midst  of 
the fire:  we  have  seen  this  day  that  God  doth 
talk  with  man ,  and  he  liveth and  if  what¬ 
ever  is  in  God’s  name  (by  message  of  an¬ 
gels,  by  inspiration  of  men,  or  by  any  other 
ways)  revealed,  must  be  entertained  with 
all  submiss  respect,  what  regard  is  due  to 
that  word,  which  God  is  pleased,  not  by  his 
ministers  and  instruments,  but  himself  in 
person,  as  it  were,  to  pronounce ! 

2Tf)£5?  tooths :  that  is,  these  speeches  or 
sentences  (for  so  a  word  in  scripture  style 
signifieth ;)  or  these  things  and  matters  (for 
the  Hebrew  word  debarim ,  as  the  Greek 
jirifta.ra.,  signifieth  both  words  and  things:) 
they  are  several  times  in  the  Pentateuch 
called  the  ten  words  or  ten  things;  whence 
the  system  of  them  is  named  the  Deca¬ 
logue ) 

All  these  words : k  all,  without  distinction 
or  exception,  did  proceed  from  the  same 
authority,  and  in  the  same  manner ;  and  all 
therefore  do  require  the  like  regard  and 
observance  to  be  yielded  to  them. 

k  ant  tl )t  JLorh ;  or,  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God, 

which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 

Egypt: 

These  words  are  by  some  taken  for  a 
precept,  enjoining  the  acknowledgment  and 
acceptance  of  God,  answerable  to  what  is 
here  implied;  and  consequently  all  the  po¬ 
sitive  duties  of  religion,  deducible  hence: 
but  we  see  the  style  is  declarative  and  as¬ 
sertive,  not  directly  imperative ;  and  so  it 
may  pass  rather  as  a  preface,  further  en¬ 
forcing  obligation  to  obedience ;  wherein 
are  expressed  or  intimated  the  chief  rea- 
sons  upon  which  it  is  grounded ;  every  word 
containing  in  it  somewhat  of  remarkable 
emphasis. 

/  am  Jehovah  ;  or  that  very  same  God, 
who  under  this  appellation  discovered  my¬ 
self  to  thy  forefathers;  who  enacted  a 
special  covenant  with  them ;  who  received 
homage,  worship,  and  engagements  to  ser¬ 
vice  from  them ;  who  promised  especial 
protection  and  favour  to  them  and  to  their 
seed;  that  Jehovah,  who  indeed  am,  what 
this  name  importeth,  the  only  true  and  real 
God;  eternal,  independent,  and  indefecti¬ 
ble  in  essence;  true  and  infallible  in  word  ; 
constant  and  immutable  in  purpose ;  firm 

i  Deut.  v.  24.  ‘  Matt.  ».  19. 

:  Exod.  xxxiv.  2s  ;  Deut.  Iv.  13;  x.  2;  James  ii.  10,  II. 
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and  faithful  in  performance  of  whatever  I 
promise  or  threaten :  that  same  Jehovah 
I  am :  to  whose  words,  therefore,  upon  all 
accounts  of  reason,  of  duty,  of  interest, 
thou  particularly  dost  owe  most  submissive 
attention  and  obedience. 

Thy  God:  that  supereminent  Being  and 
Power,  to  whom  thou  peculiarly  dost  owe 
worship  and  honour,  love  and  affection, 
duty  and  service  :  who  although  he  be  in¬ 
deed  the  Lord  of  all  the  world,  yet  beareth 
a  special  relation  unto  thee ;  as  having  cho¬ 
sen  and  avouched  thee  to  be  a  special  people 
to  himself ,  above  all  the  people  that  are  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  having  promised  thee 
to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations  which 
he  hath  made ,  in  praise ,  and  in  name ,  and 
in  honour and  having  by  many  signal  de¬ 
monstrations  of  favour  and  mercy  confirmed 
to  thee  the  performance  of  his  covenant 
and  promise  ;  thou  also  reciprocally  having 
avowed  me  to  be  thy  God ,  to  walk  in  my 
ways ,  to  keep  my  statutes ,  my  command¬ 
ments,  my  judgments ,  and  to  hearken  to  my 
voice.m 

brought  tficr  out  of  ifir  2.ant>  of 
ligppt:  out  of  tftr  Jbouse  of  Bonbagf : 

This  is  a  particular  and  most  remarkable 
instance,  by  which  it  appeareth  what  God 
it  is  that  doth  thus  impose  law  upon  them, 
and  how  they  are  obliged  to  entertain  it : 
that  God  it  is,  who  in  pursuance  of  his 
singular  favour  toward  thee,  and  of  his 
covenant  made  with  thee,  hath  particularly 
obliged  thee  by  so  eminent  a  benefit,  in  a 
manner  so  full  of  wonder  in  itself,  so  full 
of  grace  toward  thee,  delivering  thee  from 
saddest  oppression  and  slavery,  bringing 
thee  into  a  desirable  state  of  present  li¬ 
berty  and  of  sure  tendency  (not  otherwise 
than  by  thy  fault  to  be  frustrated)  toward 
enjoyment  of  rest,  of  plenty,  of  all  joy  and 
comfort  in  the  promised  land  ;  declaring 
hereby,  as  his  glorious  and  divine  perfec¬ 
tions  of  wisdom  and  power,  so  his  exceed¬ 
ing  goodness  toward  thee,  his  faithful  care 
over  thee,  his  readiness  and  sufficiency,  in 
all  thy  needs  and  exigencies,  to  protect, 
preserve,  and  deliver  thee : 

I  then  being  such,  Jehovah ,  the  only  true 
God ;  thy  God ,  by  particular  engagement 
and  endearment ;  thy  gracious  and  bounti¬ 
ful  benefactor,  not  in  will  only,  but  in  deed, 
do  thus  propound  my  will  unto  thee ;  and 
upon  all  accounts  of  general  and  special 
duty,  of  reason,  of  justice,  of  gratitude, 
require  thy  regard  and  observance  of  what 
follows. 

Now  what  God  in  a  direct  and  literal 

’-Dcut.  vii.6 ;  xiv.  2;  xxvi.  18, 19.  “  Deut.  xxvi.  16. 


sense  thus  speaketh  to  the  Jewish  people, 
may,  according  to  likeness  of  case  and  pa¬ 
rity  of  reason  (especially  in  a  mystical  and 
spiritual  way),  upon  more  considerable  and 
effectual  accounts,  be  applied  unto  us :  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  such  no  less  to  us  than  to 
them  ;  he  is  the  same  yesterday ,  to-day ,  and 
for  ever;  “  to  him,  as  to  the  only  true,  eter¬ 
nal,  and  Almighty  God,  the  essential  Au¬ 
thor,  Lord,  and  Governor  of  all  things,  our 
highest  respect  and  observance  are  due ; 
he  also,  in  a  stricter  relation,  founded  on 
higher  grounds,  is  our  God ,  having  chosen 
us,  and  consecrated  us  more  especially  to 
himself;  having  received  us  into  a  closer 
confederacy  (a  new  and  better  covenant,  as 
the  apostle  calls  it,  established  upon  better 
promises ;°)  having  obliged  us  by  grant¬ 
ing  nobler  privileges,  and  dispensing  more 
excellent  benefits  to  us :  who  likewise  hath 
brought  us  up  out  of  a  spiritual  Egypt,  and 
state  of  infinitely  more  wretched  bondage; 
hath  rescued  us  from  the  tyrannical  domi¬ 
nion  of  Satan  (a  far  more  intolerably  cruel 
and  hard  master  than  any  Pharaoh  ;)  hath 
freed  us  from  serving  sin  in  our  souls  and 
bodies,  a  far  harder  service  than  making 
bricks,  or  any  bodily  toil  can  be ;  who  hath 
conducted  us  in  the  way,  and  conferred  on 
us  an  assured  hope  (if  we  be  not  wanting 
to  ourselves  and  our  duty),  of  entering  into 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  a  place  of  perfect 
rest  and  unconceivable  bliss  ;  who  (as  St. 
Paul  expresseth  it)  hath  delivered  us  from 
the  poiver  of  darkness,  and  translated  us 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  most  beloved  Son  : p 
who  therefore  here,  according  to  spiritual 
intent,  may  be  understood  to  speak  in  a 
higher  strain  to  us;  justly  exacting  a  more 
punctual  and  accurate  obedience  to  his 
commandments.  But  so  much  for  that  part 
which  seems  introductory. 

3tkou  Bfjalt  fjabc  no  otfjcr  (Gobs  before  we. 

( First  Commandment. ) 

It  is  in  the  Hebrew,  There  shall  be  to 
thee  no  other  Gods  (or  no  strange  Gods;’ 
for  alii  some  render  it,  some  alieni), 
by  (al pani)  to  my  face,  or  at  my  face;  that 
is,  in  comparison,  or  competition  with  me ; 
so  as  to  be  confronted  to  me ;  or  together 
and  in  consort  with  me :  I  am  he  (saith  God 
otherwhere),  and  there  is  no  God  '12y 
(immadhi)  with  me,  or  beside  me;r 
\fjiou,  the  L  X  X.  render  it ;  and  so  the  phrase 
commonly  importeth ;  as  in  that  saying  of 
the  scribe,  answering  to  this,  There  is  one 
God,  *a<  six  irrir  aWos  TXri>  airau,  and  there 
is  no  other  God  beside  him :  ‘  but  we  need 

"  Hcb.  xiii.  8.  ’  Matt.  iv. 

°  Ileb.  Till.  6;  vli.  22.  '  Deut.  xxxil.  39. 

t  Col.  i.  13.  '  Mark  xii.  32. 
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not  criticise  on  the  words,  the  sense  being 
plain ;  as  containing  a  prohibition  of  as¬ 
suming  any  other  into  partnership  with  the 
one  true  God;  acknowledging,  in  mind  or 
in  outward  expression,  any  other  for  God. 
The  precept,  as  most  of  the  rest,  is  in  form 
negative  and  prohibitive,  but  supposeth  and 
implieth  somewhat  affirmative  and  positive ; 
as  the  rest  also  may  be  conceived  to  do ;  it 
implies  this  affirmative  precept,  Thou  shalt 
have  me  for  thy  God.  Now  to  have  for  our 
God,  signifies,  as  to  internal  disposition  of 
mind,  a  most  high  esteem,  honour,  dread, 
and  love  of  that  Being,  as  endued  with 
attributes  and  perfections  superlatively 
excellent ;  the  admiring  all  his  works,  ap¬ 
proving  all  his  actions,  acquiescing  in  all 
his  proceedings  and  dealings  with  us ;  the 
reposing  our  hope  and  trust  in  him,  as 
most  able  and  willing  to  help  us,  and  do  us 
good :  in  outward  expression,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  praise,  and  bless  him  as  such ;  to 
yield  all  fitting  demonstrations  of  respect 
to  his  name,  and  to  whatever  is  specially 
related  to  him ;  patiently  to  submit  to  his 
will ,  and  readily  to  obey  his  commandments : 
these  principally,  and  the  like  acts  of  in¬ 
ternal  devotion  and  external  piety,  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  words  having  him  for  our  God , 
and  we  are  to  understand  them  here  en¬ 
joined  to  us ;  the  same  which  is  in  scrip¬ 
ture  called  the  fearing ,  the  serving ,  the 
worshipping ,  the  loving  God  with  all  our 
heart ,  and  all  our  soul ,  and  all  our  mind , 
and  all  our  might.* 

,  This  is  implied :  and  it  is  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  us  to  yield  to  any  other  beside  him 
the  like  esteem,  acknowledgment,  or  ser¬ 
vice.  That  there  is  in  truth  but  one  such 
being,  to  whom  eminently  those  acts  are 
due,  nature,  ancient  tradition,  general  con¬ 
sent,  and  especially  divine  revelation,  do 
assure  us;  whereupon  is  consequent,  that 
yielding  them  (yielding,  I  say,  those  opi¬ 
nions,  estimations,  and  affections  of  our 
mind,  or  those  acknowledgments  and  ex¬ 
pressions  in  word,  or  those  performances 
in  deed  or  work,  which  we  before  specified) 
to  any  other  being  whatever,  whether  really 
existent  in  the  world,  or  merely  formed  by 
our  imagination,  is  highly  unreasonable, 
unbeseeming  us,  and  unjust  toward  him. 

1.  It  is  highly  unreasonable,  as  false  and 
groundless  in  itself,  as  vain  and  unprofit¬ 
able  to  us,  as  productive  of  many  bad  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  from  error  in  a  matter  of  the 
highest  nature  and  mainest  consequence ; 
and  so  beyond  any  other  mistake  hurtful  to 
us,  as  reasonable  and  intelligent  creatures; 

the  ^iraXXaJif  aXu/’ii as  rcu  Q'.eu  it  ri  \ptv- 

•  Matt.  xxii.  37  ;  Luke  x.  27  ;  Dcut.  vi.  5. 


hi,  the  transmuting  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie ,  St.  Paul  calls  it ;  u  reckoning  it  for  a 
grievous  folly  and  crime.  It  is  a  vanity  of 
all  most  lamentable ;  a  pursuance  of  sha¬ 
dows,  an  embracing  of  clouds  ;v  a  building 
in  air,  or  mere  vacuity ;  a  leaning  upon  that 
which  hath  no  substance,  or  no  strength  to 
support  us,  a  dreaming  and  doting  upon 
mere  nothing;  whence  those  false  deities 
well  in  scripture  are  termed  /twain,  vani¬ 
ties  ;  for  that,  as  they  have  no  truth,  or 
substance,  or  efficacy  considerable  in  them, 
so  all  our  thoughts,  affections,  expectations, 
and  labours  are  idly  misemployed,  and  un- 
profitably  mispent  upon  them.” 

2.  It  is  also  a  thing  most  unbeseeming 
us  men  (whom  God  hath  placed  in  so  high 
a  rank  of  worth  and  dignity  among  his 
creatures ;  who  are  in  our  original  so  near 
of  kin,  so  like  in  nature,  so  dear  in  relation 
and  regard  unto  God  himself),  to  admire 
and  worship,  to  place  our  choice  affections 
upon,  to  afford  lowly  submissions  unto,  to 
rest  our  hope  and  confidence  in,  any  other 
but  him,  who  alone  truly  so  far  excels  us, 
and  can  worthily  challenge  such  respects 
from  us :  all  flattery  is  base  and  unworthy ; 
but  this  of  all  is  the  worst  and  most  unbe¬ 
coming. 

3.  To  do  so,  is  also  most  unjust  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  God ;  to  whom,  as  to  the  Author 
of  our  being,  and  of  all  our  good  received 
since,  we  do  owe  all  that  our  mind  can 
yield  of  reverence,  all  that  our  heart  can 
hold  of  affection,  all  that  our  tongue  can 
utter  of  praise,  all  that  our  utmost  might 
can  perform  of  service :  and  since  the  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  any  other  thing  part  of  these 
must  needs  not  only  by  that  communica¬ 
tion  debase  and  derogate  from  their  worth, 
but  also  withdraw  them  in  great  measure 
from  him,  so  diminishing  and  embezzling 
his  due  (for  we  cannot,  as  our  Saviour 
teacheth  us,  together  adhere  unto,  or  serve, 
divers  masters ;)  therefore  having  any  other 
God,  but  the  true  one ,  is  a  high  indignity 
and  a  heinous  injury  to  him.* 

This  command,  therefore,  is  most  rea¬ 
sonable  upon  many  accounts;  which  as  it 
hath  been  in  grossest  manner  violated  by 
those  who  have  not  acknowledged  or  wor¬ 
shipped  any  God  at  all,  and  by  those  who 
have  acknowledged  and  adored  many  gods 
(by  all  Atheists  and  Polytheists  ;)  from 
which  transgressions  thereof  we  Christians 
may  seem  totally  exempt,  who  in  formal 
profession  anti  practice  have,  but  one  God 

*  Ov  Ti^imrati  r£  Otu  xeti  iX\ a*  rm  bovkUjU* 

tclr*  (tUT'J.  0VOI  T*6g  TO  ht/fl  XUfi.Oig  bovXi’„UV. - OHg.  1, 

viil.  p.  3«2. 

u  Rom.  i.  25.  *  Jer.  li.  13. 
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(the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  tilings,  infi¬ 
nitely  perfect  and  glorious ;)  yet  there  are 
many  subtle,  and,  perchance,  no  less  mis¬ 
chievous  transgressions  thereof,  of  which 
even  we  may  be  very  guilty,  and  to  which 
we  are  very  obnoxious.*  If  we  do  not  with 
all  our  hearts  reverence  and  love  the  most 
wise  and  powerful,  the  most  just  and  holy, 
the  most  good  and  gracious  God ;  if  we  do 
not  trust  and  hope  in  him,  as  the  fountain 
of  all  our  good ;  if  we  do  not  diligently  wor¬ 
ship  and  praise  him ;  if  we  do  not  humbly 
submit  to  his  will  and  obey  his  laws,  we 
break  the  positive  intent  of  this  law,  not 
having  him  for  our  God ;  being  indeed  like 
those  of  whom  St.  Paid  speaketh,  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  know  God  (that  is,  who  in  words 
and  outward  pretence  acknowledge  him), 
but  in  works  deny  him ,  being  abominable , 
and  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work 
reprobate. x  Likewise,  if  we  frame  in  our 
fancy  an  idea  untrue,  disagreeable  unto, 
or  unworthy  of,  that  one  most  excellent 
Being,  and  to  such  a  phantasm  of  our  own 
creation  do  yield  our  highest  respects  and 
best  affections,  we  break  this  law,  and  have 
another  God  to  ourselves.  If  upon  any 
creature  (whether  ourselves  or  any  other 
thing)  we  impart  our  chief  esteem  or  af¬ 
fection,  or  employ  our  most  earnest  care 
and  endeavour,  or  chiefly  rely  upon  it,  or 
most  delight  in  it,  that  thing  we  make  a 
god  unto  us,  and  are  guilty  of  breaking  this 
law.  Hence  St.  Paul  more  than  once  calls 
the  covetous  (or  wrongful)  person  an  ido¬ 
later ;y  and  our  Lord  calls  the  immoderate 
pursuit  of  riches,  the  serving  (or  worship¬ 
ping)  of  Mammon;  and  St.  Paul  speaketh 
of  some  persons  who  were  fikeiioyoi  pakkoy  X 
qnklhei,  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers 
of  God;1  of  whom  otherwhere  he  says,  that 
their  god  was  their  belly;  we  meet  with  those 
in  the  scripture,  who  put  their  trusts  in  their 
horses  and  their  chariots ;a  with  those  who 
sacrifice  to  their  net ,  and  burn  incense  to 
their  drag  ;  with  them  who  trust  in  man , 
and  make  flesh  their  urmb  (Men  of  Mezen- 
tius’s  faith,  ready  to  say  with  him,  Dextru 
mihi  Deus  est,  et  telum  quod  missile  libro;) 
with  those  whose  heart  is  lifted  up  (as  the 
prince  of  Tyre  in  Ezekiel),  and  who  say 
they  are  gods these,  and  whoever  prac¬ 
tise  in  like  manner,  are  so  many  transgres¬ 
sors  of  this  covenant :  in  short,  whoever 
chiefly  regards  and  affects,  seeks  and  pur- 

*  A i \yu  o  o  rr if  2ra /ixy.f  ZTifrrs 

>oce'u{  roiii*  fJbr.rt  ay  a.\ fjux.ro.  ovbi*  y*%  ilvat  raj*  Oiv*  cc$iov 
x*T<urziv*<r/Mi.—Clem.  Alex.  Stroin.  v.  p.  426 ;  Id  do 
Nuina.  p.  223 ;  Strom,  i.  vide  Aug.  do  C.  D.  4,  31. 

*  Tit.  i.  16.  »  Eph.  v.  5;  Col.  iii.  5;  Matt.  vi.  24. 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  4  *  Phil.  iii.  19  ;  Psal.  xx.  7. 

•>  Hab.  i.  16;  Jer.  xvii.  5. 

Virg.  ;En.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  2  ;  Isa.  x.  13. 


sues,  confides  and  delights  in  wealth,  or 
honour,  or  pleasure ;  wit,  wisdom,  strength, 
or  beauty ;  himself,  friends,  or  any  other 
creature,  he  hath  another  God,  against  the 
design  and  meaning  of  this  holy  law. 

Cfjou  ehalt  not  make  unto  tfjrr  ani>  grabrn 

{mage.  &c. —  (Second  Commandment .) 

The  first  commandment  determined  the 
final  object  of  our  religion;  this  doth  limit 
the  manner  of  exercising  and  expressing 
it ;  as  to  the  chief  intent  of  it,  interdicting 
that  mode,  which  in  the  practice  of  ancient 
times  had  s«  generally  prevailed,  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  deities  (apprehended  so)  in  some 
corporeal  shape,  and  thereto  yielding  such 
expressions  of  respect,  as  they  conceived 
suitable  and  acceptable  to  such  deities.  I 
cannot  stand  to  declare  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  such  a  practice;  how  the  Devil's 
malice,  and  some  men’s  fraud  conspiring 
with  other  men’s  superstitious  ignorance 
and  fondness,  prevailed  so  far  to  impose 
upon  mankind;  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
men  naturally  are  very  prone  to  comply 
with  suggestions  to  such  guises  of  religion : 
for  as  the  sense  of  want,  and  pain,  and 
manifold  inconvenience,  not  to  be  removed 
or  remedied  by  any  present  sensible  means, 
doth  prompt  men  to  wish  and  seek  for  help 
from  otherwhere ;  and  this  disposes  them 
to  entertain  any  hopes  propounded  to  them 
(with  how  little  soever  ground  of  proba¬ 
bility)  of  receiving  it  from  any  absent  or 
invisible  power;  as  it  also  consequently 
engageth  them  to  undertake  any  conditions 
required  by  those  who  propound  such  hopes, 
as  needful  for  obtaining  thereof;  whence 
the  ordinary  sort  of  men  are  very  apt  to 
embrace  any  way  of  religion  suggested  to 
them,  especially  by  persons  of  credit,  and 
authority  for  knowledge  ;  so  also,  when 
the  proposition  thereof  doth  come  attend¬ 
ed  with  circumstantial  appearances,  and 
shows,  gratifying  their  senses,  or  humour¬ 
ing  their  passions,  or  delightfully  amusing 
their  fancies,  it  most  easily  allures  and  takes 
them;  as  likewise,  on  the  other  side,  when 
abstraction  of  mind  and  restraint  of  pas¬ 
sion  are  required,  and  sense  or  fancy  are 
little  entertained  thereby,  men  are  some¬ 
what  averse  from  such  proposals  of  religion, 
and  are  not  so  easily  brought  heartily  to 
like,  or  earnestly  to  embrace  them :  where¬ 
fore  since  the  propounding  of  images  and 
sensible  representations  (relating  to  some¬ 
what  not  immediately  discerned,  from 
whence  men  are  promised  the  supply  of 
their  needs,  or  relief  from  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  they  endure),  by  their  magni- 
ficency,  beauty,  curiosity,  strangeness,  or 
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even  by  their  sensibility  itself,  do  make  so 
facile  and  pleasant  impressions  upon  the 
dull  and  low  conceits  of  men ;  it  is  the  less 
wonderful,  that  men  commonly  have  been 
so  easily  inveigled  into  such  idolatrous  su¬ 
perstitions,  so  unreasonable  in  themselves, 
and  of  so  mischievous  consequence.*  For 
what  can  be  more  senseless,  than  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  that  Being,  which  in  wisdom 
and  power  is  sufficient  to  overrule  nature, 
and  thereby  to  afford  us  the  assistance  we 
need,  may  be  resembled  by  any  of  these 
corporeal  things,  the  best  of  which  we 
cannot,  without  debasing  ourselves,  esteem 
superior  to  ourselves?  how  unreasonable 
is  it  to  conceit  thus,  how  unworthy  is  it, 
and  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
derived  from  heaven,  to  crouch  unto  such 
mean  representations!  It  is  St.  Paul’s  dis¬ 
course,  Being  (saith  he)  the  offspring  of 
God ,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  God¬ 
head  is  like  unto  gold ,  or  silver ,  or  stone , 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device .d  How  in¬ 
jurious  also  to  that  most  excellent  nature 
must  it  be,  to  frame,  and  expose  to  view, 
such,  not  only  homely  and  mean,  but,  in 
respect  of  the  divine  nature,  most  foul  and 
ugly,  portraitures  of  him,  which  cannot 
but  tend  to  vilify  him  in  men’s  conceit !  f 
He  that  should  form  the  image  of  a  ser¬ 
pent,  or  a  toad,  and  exhibit  it  as  the  si¬ 
militude  of  a  king,  would  surely  derogate 
much  from  his  majesty,  and  beget  very 
mean  and  unbeseeming  conceits  of  his  per¬ 
son  in  their  minds  whom  he  should  per¬ 
suade  to  take  it  for  such;  and  infinitely 
more  must  he  detract  from  the  dignity, 
and  diminish  the  reverence  due  to  that 
immense,  almighty,  all-wise,  most  pure 
and  perfect  Being,  who  shall  presume  to 
present  any  sensible,  any  finite,  any  cor¬ 
ruptible  thing,  as  a  resemblance  of  him ; 
changing  (as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it)  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man ,  and  to  birds , 
and  four-footed  beasts ,  and  creeping  things  ;e 
as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  changed 
their  glory  (that  is,  their  glorious  God)  in¬ 
to  the  similitude  of  an  ox,  that  eateth  grass:1 
no  wonder  it  was  that  they,  who  used  such 
expressions  of  their  religion,  had  so  low 
opinions  concerning  those  supposed  deities 
whom  they  worshipped ;  that  they  supposed 

•  ti/ut,  —  Max.  Tyr.  diss.  38,— where 

he  defendeth  idolatry. 

_  t  t  ^ li  ty v  rev  &iet!  nprcrxra  X  iv  i Toiu-Cti  rr,e 

i-J/tou  xx,  t. v  , or .  oirixy  oi 

ccrjutt^iik  irrie  a vty.i  bi'  airOr^uef.  —  Clem.  Strom.  V. 
p.  108. 

The  being  ordinarily  exposed  to  view  doth  (saith 
Clemens  Alixandrinus),  extenuate  the  renerability  of 
God;  and  to  worship  the  intelligible  nature  by  mat¬ 
ter  doth  vilify  it  through  the  sense. 

8  Acts  xvii.  29.  •  Rom.  i.  23.  <  Psal.  cvi.  20. 


them  liable  to  such  passions,  fathered  such 
actions  upon  them,  described  them  as  vile 
in  their  dispositions  and  their  doings,  as 
they  represented  them  in  their  shape :  most 
reasonable  therefore  ,is  this  prohibition  of 
making  any  resemblance,  of  what  kind  so¬ 
ever  (by  picture ,  sculpture ,  or  fusion),  in 
order  to  religious  addration ;  and  yielding 
to  them  any  such  signification  of  respect, 
which  the  custom  or  consent  of  men  hath 
appropriated  to  religion ;  as  bowing,  fall¬ 
ing  down,  lying  prostrate  before  them,  or 
the  like :  most  reasonable,  I  say ;  for  since 
there  is  but  one  proper  and  allowable  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  worship,  as  the  first  command¬ 
ment  declares  and  enacts,  the  making  an 
image  of  any  other  existent  in  nature,  or 
devised  by  our  own  fancy  in  order  to  the 
worship  thereof,  is  but  a  pursuance  of  that 
unreasonable,  unhandsome,  and  unjust  su¬ 
perstition  there  forbidden;  adding  some 
absurdity  in  the  manner,  to  the  pravity  in 
the  substance,  of  such  worship. 

And  as  for  that  one  true  object  of  our 
devotion,  the  eternal,  immense,  and  all¬ 
perfect  God;  the  glorious  excellency  of 
whose  nature  doth  infinitely  transcend 
our  comprehension,  and  consequently  of 
whom  we  cannot  devise  any  resemblance 
not  infinitely  beneath  him,  unlike  to  him, 
unworthy  of  him  (whereby  we  shall  not 
disparage  him,  and  expose  him  to  irreverent 
apprehensions,  especially  with  the  gross 
vulgar ;  whereby  indeed  we  shall  not  cloud 
his  true,  inimitable  perfections,  and  affix 
imperfections  to  him  ;  blending  inexpress¬ 
ible  truth  with  apparent  falsehood ;)  it  must 
be  therefore  a  profane  folly  to  pretend  the 
representing  him  by  any  image ;  and  the 
doing  of  it  is  upon  such  accounts  in  many 
places  of  scripture  forbidden ;  and  that  it 
is  so  here,  according  to  the  intent  of  this 
precept,  is  plain  by  that  place  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  where  Moses  reports  the  ground  of 
this  prohibition ;  Take  ye  therefore  (saith  he) 
good  heed  unto  yourselves;  for  ye  sate  no 
manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord 
spake  unto  you  in  Iloreb  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire :  lest  you  corrupt ,  and  make  you  a 
graven  image : s  no  shape  representing  God 
did  appear  at  his  utterance  of  these  laws, 
to  prevent  their  framing  any  resemblance 
of  God,  and  taking  occasion  to  practise 
this  sort  of  worship,  thereby  implied  to 
be  unreasonable.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah 
having  in  sublime  language  and  discourse 
set  out  the  incomparable  greatness,  power, 
and  majesty  of  God:  (  Who  hath  measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ,  and 
meted  out  heaven  with  a  span ,  and  compre • 

*  Deut.  lv.  15. 
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h ended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales ,  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance;  —  before  whom  the 
nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket ,  and  are 
counted  as  the  small  dust  of  a  balance :  — 
yea ,  before  whom  all  nations  are  as  nothing, 
and  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing, 
and  vanity: — who  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of 
the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as 
grasshoppers:  who  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a 
tent  to  dwell  in  :b)  having,  I  say,  in  this, 
and  more  such  language,  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  might  and  majesty  of  God,  he 
infers,  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God? 
or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him?'1 
and  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  discourse 
against  making  images  for  religious  use. 
Like  whereto  is  the  discourse  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Athenians:  God  (saith  he)  who  made 
the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ,  dwelleth 
nut  in  temples  made  with  hands;  nor  is 
worshipped  by  the  hands  of  men : — we  there¬ 
fore  being  the  offspring  of  God,  ought  not 
to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone,  the  engravement  of  art 
and  man's  device:*  in  which  place,  as  the 
forming  any  image  to  represent  divine 
things  is  manifestly  prohibited,  so  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  we  touched  against  such  prac¬ 
tice  are  discernibly  enough  insinuated. 

Neither  should  we  omit,  that  this  law  is 
confirmed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there 
made  a  part  of  God’s  new  law  ;  for  we  are 
therein  often  commanded  to  flee  idols,  not 
to  be  idolaters,  to  shun  idolatry  as  a  most 
heinous  crime,  of  the  highest  rank,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fleshly  pravity,  inconsistent 
with  good  conscience,  and  exposing  to 
damnation :  for  the  meaning  and  notion 
of  idolatry  in  which  places,  why  should  we 
understand  it  otherwise,  than  according 
to  the  plain  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
the  worship  of  images,  or  resemblances ?k 
why  should  we  take  it  otherwise,  than  as 
opposite  to  God’s  law,  then  in  force?  why 
should  we  otherwise  expound  it,  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  notion  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  God's  people  at  that  time?  The 
word  idolatry  was  unknown  to  other  people 
than  the  Jews:  among  the  Jews  it  signified 
the  violation  of  the  second  commandment: 
wherefore  the  observance  of  that  command¬ 
ment  is  established  and  enforced  by  the 
apostles.  The  Jews  detested  the  worship¬ 
ping  any  images:  their  detestation  was 
grounded  on  this  law:  they  therefore,  who 

L  Tm.  xl.  12-22.  '  Isa.  xl.  25.  J  Acts  xvii.  24-29. 

‘  I  J  lin  v.  21  ;  I  Cor.  x.  7,  14  ;  v.  10,  II  ;  vi.  9;  Gal. 
v.  20  ;  Kev.  ix.  20  ;  xxi.  S ;  xxli.  15. 


earnestly  exhort  them  to  continue  in  detes¬ 
tation  thereof,  do  confirm  and  enforce  the 
obligation  of  this  law :  nor  can  we  reason¬ 
ably  suppose  any  distinction,  or  reservation 
for  any  idolatry  (or  any  worshipping  of 
images),  as  lawful  or  allowable  to  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  since  the  apostles,  as  they  found  it 
universally  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  so  they 
continued  to  charge  Christians  against  it. 
This  discourse  hath  more  force,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  same  reason  upon  which  this 
law  was  enacted  doth  still  apparently  con¬ 
tinue;  men  still  unmeasurably  affecting 
this  fanciful  way  of  religion,  being  apt  in 
the  exercise  thereof  (if  not  curbed  by  a  law) 
to  dote  upon  sensible  representations ;  be¬ 
ing  averse  from  raising  up  their  minds  to 
the  only  true  object  of  worship,  as  endued 
with  intelligible  and  spiritual  perfections: 
this  the  experience  of  men’s  wild  eagerness 
for  images,  reliques,  and  other  such  foolish 
trinkets,  which  had  almost  quite  oppressed 
our  religion  (as  in  many  ages  the  best  and 
wisest  men  did  observe  and  complain),  doth 
plainly  evince. 

We  may  add,  that  if  the  common  tra¬ 
dition  and  consent  of  the  ancient  church  is 
in  any  case  a  ground  of  persuasion,  or  rule 
of  practice  to  us,  we  are  thence  obliged 
to  disapprove  and  decline  the  worshipping 
images;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  all  such  worship  was  not  only 
carefully  eschewed,  but  zealously  detested, 
by  the  primitive  Christians :  this  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  most  express  words  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  generally  impugning  and  condemning 
all  worship  of  images;  which  are  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  that  worship  which  hath  been 
practised  among  Christians,  as  to  that  of 
the  heathens;  their  expressions  do  not 
signify,  nor  their  arguments  prove,  any 
thing,  if  any  worship  of  images  be  allow¬ 
able  ;  if  they  do  not  as  well  condemn  and 
confute  the  modern,  as  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  they  could  not  with  any  reason  or 
modesty  have  used  such  words,  or  urged 
such  reasons,  if  their  practice  had  been 
like  that  which  afterward  crept  into  the 
church:  their  darts  then  against  pagan 
idolatry  easily  might,  surely  would,  have 
been  retorted  on  themselves ;  which  is  so 
far  from  having  been  done,  that  the  pagans 
accused  them  for  having  no  images :  *  Cel- 
sus  objecteth  (saith  Origen),  that  we  shun 
making  altars,  statues ,  and  shrines,  thinking 
this  to  be  a  faithful  pledge  (or  mark)  of  our 

■  Cur  nullas  aras  habent,  tcmpla  nulla,  nulla  nota 
simulacra  ? — Minut. 

Consuestis  crimen  nobis  maximum  impietatis  affi- 
gcre,  quod  neque  cedes  sacras  venerationis  ad  oHicia 
construamus,  non  Dcorum  alicujus  simulacrum  eon- 
stituamus,  aut  t’ormam,  C. 
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secret  communion  together:*  this  Origen  an¬ 
swers  by  confessing  the  matter  of  fact,  but 
defending  the  right:  Not  for  your  reason 
(saith  he)  we  shun  these  things,  but  because 
we,  by  the  doctrine  of  Jesus ,  having  found 
the  true  manner  of  piety  toward  God ,  do 
eschew  those  things ,  which  in  conceit  or 
appearance  of  piety  do  make  men  impious 
— and  the  images  of  Christians  are  (saith 
he)  their  virtues,  whereby  they  resemble  God, 
and  truly  worship  him ;  and  every  good 
Christian,  carefully  imitating  God,  is  his 
best  statue,  f 

It  ea,  the  Fathers  were  so  far  from  prac¬ 
tising  worship  of  images,  that  some  of  them 
condemn  the  simple  making  of  them  ;  call¬ 
ing  the  art  of  doing  it  a  fallacious  art,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Devil,  and  forbidden  by 
God;  expounding  this  commandment  so, 
as  that  in  it  not  only  the  worshipping,  but 
the  forming  any  similitude  is  forbidden: 
Moses  (saith  Clemens  Alexandrinus)  did  of 
old  expressly  give  law,  that  no  carved,  or 
fusile ,  or  plastered ,  or  painted  portraiture 
or  imagery  should  be  made;  that  we  should 
not  attend  to  sensible  things,  but  pass  to 
things  intelligible :  {  and  Tertullian  in  seve¬ 
ral  places  saith  the  same.  |]  Whether  their 
exposition  (concurring,  it  seems,  with  the 
common  opinion  of  the  Jews  in  their  time) 
were  true,  I  shall  not  now  discuss;  that 
making  any  similitudes  in  order  to  wor¬ 
ship  is  prohibited,  is  most  evident. 

In  fine,  divers  of  the  Fathers  say,  that 
all  the  commands  in  the  Decalogue,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  sabbath,  do  continue  in  force 
as  naturally  obligatory,  and  as  confirmed 
by  the  Christian  law:  for  instance,  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  119th  Epistle,  speaketh 
thus  •  The  other  precepts  (excepting  the 
sabbath)  there  (in  the  Decalogue)  we  do 
observe  properly ,  as  they  are  commanded , 
without  any  figurate  observation;  for  we 
have  manifestly  learned,  not  to  ivorship  idols, 
and  not  to  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God  in  vain ,  to  honour  father  and  mother , 
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&C.  do  not  figurately  pretend  one  thing  and 
mystically  signify  another  thing,  but  are  so 
observed  as  they  sound. 

But  so  much  for  the  prohibition :  I  shall 
add,  that  we  may  conceive  this  positive 
precept  implied  and  intended  here,  That 
in  our  devotions  and  religious  services  of 
God,  we  should  raise  our  mind  above  gross 
sense  and  fancy ;  that  we  should  entertain 
high  and  worthy  conceptions  of  God ;  that 
we  should  apprehend  him  incomparably 
superior  to  all  things  which  we  do  see 
or  know;  that  we  direct  our  minds  unto 
him  as  to  a  Being  transcendently  perfect 
in  goodness,  justice,  wisdom,  and  power, 
above  what  we  can  comprehend  and  think ; 
that  which  our  Saviour  calls  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  truth ; 1  which  is  (as  I 
take  it)  the  especial  positive  duty  of  this 
commandment. 

I  need  not  further  to  urge,  how  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  dangerous  the  practices  of 
those  men  are,  who  (to  the  great  danger 
and  scandal  of  Christianity  among  Jews, 
and  Mahometans,  and  men  of  other  reli¬ 
gions),  notwithstanding  these  command¬ 
ments  of  God,  backed  with  others  of  the 
same  import,  frequently  occurring  in  the 
holy  scripture  (never,  that  we  find  any 
intimation  of,  repealed  or  relaxed),  parti¬ 
cularly  against  that  signal  one  made  use 
of  by  our  Saviour,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve ;  without  any  ancient  good  authority 
or  example,  without  any  necessity  or  good 
reason  inducing,  do  not  only  yield  them¬ 
selves,  but  violently  force  others  to  yield 
unto  angels,  and  unto  the  souls  of  dead 
men  (men  of  dubious  state  in  reference  to 
God,  not  having  passed  the  last  trial  and 
judgment,  the  result  whereof  it  is  a  pro¬ 
fane  temerity  in  us  peremptorily  to  anti¬ 
cipate),  all  kinds  of  worship,  both  internal 
(reposing  trust  and  hope  in  them  of  obtain¬ 
ing  benefits  from  them ;  attributing  unto 
them  in  their  esteem  the  knowledge  and 
power  which,  for  all  that  we  can  know,  are 
incommunicably  proper  unto  God  himself) 
and  external,  of  prayer  and  invocation, 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  and  not  only 
thus,  as  to  the  substance,  imparting  a  kind 
of  divine  worship  to  them,  but,  as  to  the 
manner,  erecting  images  of  them,  even  in 
the  places  devoted  to  God’s  own  service, 
and  affording  to  them  the  same  expressions 
of  reverence  and  respect  that  we  do  or  can 
present  unto  God  himself  (with  great  so¬ 
lemnity  dedicating  such  images  to  them, 
with  huge  care  and  cost  decking  them, 
with  great  semblance  of  devotion  saluting 

l  John  iv.  23,  24. 
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them,  and  casting  themselves  down  before 
them  ;  carrying  them  in  procession,  expo¬ 
sing  them  to  the  people,  and  making  long 
pilgrimages  to  them ;)  so  that  instead  of 
the  spiritual  worship  of  God  himself,  pecu¬ 
liarly  required  of  Christians,  and  to  which 
our  religion  is  perfectly  suited ;  a  religion 
chiefly  employing  sense  and  fancy,  and  for 
the  greatest  part  directed  unto  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  creatures,  is  substituted,  in 
despite,  as  it  were,  and  in  defiance  of  these 
commandments  ;  the  plain  force  of  which 
they  endeavour  to  elude  and  evade  by 
slender  pretences  and  subtle  distinctions, 
by  the  like  to  which  there  is  no  law  which 
may  not  as  easily  be  rendered  insignificant 
and  invalid ;  never  in  the  mean  time  con¬ 
sidering,  that  these  laws  were  not  given  to 
employ  the  wits  of  sophisters  and  school¬ 
men,  but  to  direct  the  practice  of  rude  and 
plain  people ;  to  which  purpose  no  law, 
after  such  artists  have  had  the  handling  of 
it,  can  signify  any  thing ;  nothing  being  so 
clear,  which  by  their  cavillations  and  quirks 
they  cannot  confound  ;  nothing  so  smooth, 
wherein  they  cannot  find  or  make  knots. 

There  is  subjoined  to  these  two  com¬ 
mandments  (as  we  reckon  them ;  others 
haye  accounted  them  but  one  ; m  and  their 
opinion  is  somewhat  countenanced  by  what 
is  added  here  seeming  to  bear  a  common 
respect  to  both  ;  there  is,  I  say,  subjoined) 
a  reason,  or  rather  a  contexture  of  reasons, 
strongly  pressing  and  encouraging  to  obe¬ 
dience,  deterring  and  discouraging  from 
disobedience  to  them,  or  indeed  generally 
to  all  God’s  commandments,  but  especially 
unto  these,  most  immediately  relating  to 
him : 

jfor  1!  tfir  florU  tfijn  (floti  am  a  jralouo 

C.oD;  (am  El  kanah,  fortis  zelutes,  as  the 
Vulgar  Latin  reads  it:  it  may  scent  to  have 
been  a  name  of  God,  implying,  as  all  tho  other 
names  of  God  do,  some  attribute  of  God  ;  for 
it  is,  in  the  34th  of  Exodus,  said,  Thou  shalt 
worship  no  other  God;  for  the  Lord ,  whose 
name  is  Jealous,  or  Kana,  is  a  jealous  God.n) 

I  am  a  jealous  God ;  that  is,  a  God  very 
tender  of  my  honour,  and  of  my  right ; 
who  am  impatient  of  any  mate,  or  compe¬ 
titor,  in  respect  to  those  duties  which  pro¬ 
perly  and  incommunicably  belong  unto  me: 
I  am  (saith  God  in  the  prophet  Isaiah)  the 
Lord ;  that  is  my  name ,  and  my  glory  Iwill 
not  give  to  another ,  nor  my  praise  to  graven 
images.0  This  jealousy  doth  contain  in  it, 
not  only  a  strong  dislike,  but  a  fierce  dis¬ 
pleasure,  against  the  infringers  of  these 
laws  :  For  the  Lord  thy  God  (saith  Moses 

m  St.  Austin,  iiede,  &c. 
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in  Deuteronomy,  pressing  the  observance 
of  this  same  precept,  concerning  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images)  is  a  consuming  fire,  he  is  a 
ealous  God : p  and  if  God  be  thus  jealous, 
so  easily  provoked  to  indignation  by  our 
detracting  his  due  honour,  and  imparting 
it  to  any  other,  we  have  great  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  either  ; 
for  who  can  stand  in  his  sight,  when  he  is 
angry  ?  who  can  support  the  effects  of  his 
displeasure  ? q 

Visiting  tfir  iitiguttg  of  tf)r  jfatfjrrs  upon 
tf)c  Cfullirrn,  unto  tfir  third  and  fouitl) 
Generation  of  tfirnt  that  hair  ntr ; 

Visit  ing  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children:  God  doth  not  only  punish 
those  persons  themselves,  who  commit  no¬ 
torious  and  heinous  sins  (such  as  these  of 
idolatry  and  profaneness,  whereby  he  is 
publicly  wronged  and  dishonoured),  but 
the  more  to  deter  men  (who  naturally  bear 
much  regard  to  their  posterity,  and  are 
afraid  to  be,  ashamed  to  appear,  the  causes 
of  ruin  and  calamity  to  their  family),  he 
declareth  that  in  respect  to  their  doings  it 
shall  go  ill  with  their  posterity  ;  they  shall 
therefore  be  more  strictly  and  severely 
dealt  with  ;  they  shall  upon  this  score  be 
capable  of  less  favour  and  mercy  from  God, 
than  otherwise  they  might  have  been :  for 
we  must  not  hereby  understand,  that  God 
will  arbitrarily  inflict  undeserved  pains 
upon  the  children  of  bad  men  for  the  faults 
of  their  ancestors  ( God  doth  expressly  dis¬ 
claim  such  kind  of  proceeding :  The  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father ;  the 
sold  that  sinneth  it  shall  die saith  he  in 
the  prophet:  and,  Every  one  shall  die  for 
his  own  iniquity ;  Every  man  that  eateth  the 
sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge ,‘) 
but  that  he  will  upon  that  account  withdraw 
his  free  favours  from  them  ;  that  measure 
of  grace  and  indulgence,  which  otherwise 
the  son  of  such  a  person  (had  he  not  been 
a  great  traitor  against  God)  might,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  course  of  God’s 
goodness,  have  received,  the  which  might 
have  more  effectually  restrained  him  from 
sin,  and  consequently  have  prevented  his 
guilt  and  his  punishment,  God  may  well 
(in  consistence  with  his  justice  and  good¬ 
ness,  to  manifest  his  detestation  of  heinous 
wickedness)  withhold  from  him.  Such  a 
son,  if  he  do  fall  into  personal  offences 
(for  that  also  is  to  be  understood ;  other¬ 
wise,  such  is  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he 
hath  declared,  if  a  son  seeing  his  father  s 
sins,  and  considering,  doeth  nut  the  like,  he 

p  I)cut.  iv.  24.  q  Psrtl.  lxxvi.  7.  ~ 
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shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father , 
but  shall  surely  live  ;  ‘  if,  I  say,  he  falleth 
into  personal  sins),  God  will  visit,  that  is, 
will  use  a  close  inspection  and  animadver¬ 
sion  upon  him,  will  severely  punish  and 
avenge  his  sin ;  not  only  upon  his  own, 
but  on  his  father’s  account ;  examples  of 
which  proceeding  do  in  the  divine  histories 
frequently  occur  ;  in  Solomon,  in  Jero¬ 
boam,  in  Baasha,  in  Ahab,  in  Jehu,  and 
in  others.11 

©f  tfjrm  tfjat  fjate  me.  We  may  observe, 
that  in  the  scripture  style  the  transgressors 
of  God’s  laws  are  termed  haters  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  God  ;  because  their  actions  signify 
a  disposition  of  mind  in  them  repugnant  to 
the  mind  of  God ;  and  because  by  them 
they  resist  and  oppose  God’s  will :  no  won¬ 
der,  then,  if  God  deal  thus  severely  with 
them. 

But  God  not  only  deters  from  disobe¬ 
dience  by  threatening  a  train  of  punish¬ 
ments,  but  he  encourageth  to  obedience  by 
a  declaration  of  his  intention  (or  promise) 
graciously  to  reward,  not  only  upon  the 
obedient  persons  themselves,  but  upon  their 
posterity  for  ever  (in  a  manner),  unto  thou¬ 
sands,  that  is,  unto  a  thousand  descents : 

Sfiotoing  jHercg  unto  tfjousanbs  of  tljem 
tfjat  lobe  me.  anb  beep  mg  rommanbrnents. 

Shewing  mercy .- v  God  doth  not  absolute¬ 
ly  promise  that  he  will  forbear  to  punish 
the  posterity  of  good  men,  in  case  they 
offend,  but  that  he  will  show  mercy,  and 
deal  the  more  favourably  with  them  in  that 
respect :  his  meaning  and  method  in  these 
cases  are  plainly  represented  in  those  words 
concerning  David :  If  his  children  forsake 
my  law ,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments ;  if 
they  break  my  statutes ,  and  keep  not  my  com¬ 
mandments  ;  then  will  1  visit  their  transgres¬ 
sion  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with 
stripes  :  nevertheless  my  loving-kindness  will 
I  not  utterly  take  from  him:”  God  declares 
he  will  punish  the  offending  children  of 
very  good  men,  yet  so  that  their  misdeeds 
shall  not  interrupt  his  kindness  toward  the 
rest  of  their  posterity,  or  abolish  his  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  goodness  :  so  we  may 
see  God  dealt  with  Abraham  and  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  passing  by  (in  memory  of  their 
love  and  reverence  to  him,  and  their  faith¬ 
ful  obedience  to  his  will)  the  manifold  pro¬ 
vocations  of  their  posterity  ;  *  so  that  he 
did  not  for  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  after 

'  Ezek.  xviii.  14,  17.  “  1  Kings  xi.  35;  xiv.  13; 

xiii.34;  xiv.  10;  xvi.  3  ;  xxi.29;  2  Kings  ix.  8  ;  x. 
30  ;  xv.  12;  Job  xxvii.  14  ’  I'ide  Ueut.  viL  9. 
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many  generations  passed,  suffer  them  (ac¬ 
cording  as  their  personal  demeanour  highly 
deserved)  to  incur  ruin :  upon  this  con¬ 
sideration  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
he  settled  them  in  Canaan,  he  frequently 
delivered  them  from  their  enemies,  he  re¬ 
stored  them  from  oppressions  and  captivi¬ 
ties;  as  is  often  expressed  and  insinuated 
in  scripture.  So  also  it  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned,  that  for  David’s  sake,  his  posterity, 
although  highly  provoking  God  by  their 
miscarriages,  was  protected  and  preserved; 
I  cannot  stand  to  mention  places.  7  I  shall 
only  further  note,  that  which  is  very  ob¬ 
vious  and  most  remarkable  here,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  God’s  proceeding  in  way 
of  severity  and  in  way  of  favour :  by  a  vast 
proportion  the  expressions  of  God’s  mercy 
do  exceed  those  of  j  ustice ,  although  both  in¬ 
sisting  upon  like  or  correspondent  grounds : 
he  visiteth  the  iniquities  of  disobedient  fa¬ 
thers  unto  the  third  or  fourth  generation , 
but  he  showeth  mercy  to  a  thousand  genera¬ 
tions  of  those  that  love  and  obey  him ;  he 
soon  forgetteth  the  wrongs  done,  but  he 
long  retaineth  in  memory  the  services  per¬ 
formed  to  him :  which  consideration  should 
work  upon  our  ingenuity,  and  engage  us 
willingly  to  obey  so  gracious  a  Lord. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  as  disobedience 
is  styled  hatred  of  God,  so  loving  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments  are  conjoined  as 
terms  equivalent :  they  are  indeed  insepa¬ 
rably  connected,  love  being  a  certain  cause 
of  obedience,  obedience  an  infallible  sign 
of  love :  He  that  hath  my  commandments, 
and  observeth  them,  he  it  is  (saith  our  Sa¬ 
viour)  that  loveth  me:  and,  If  any  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  word.1  But  I  pass  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next. 

ffifjou  sfjalt  not  take  Hjc  fiamr  of  tfjr  itorD 
tfjj?  ©ob  in  bain,  for  tfjr  ILofU  bull  not 
fjollr  tint  guiltless  tfjat  taketi  fjis  jlaute 

in  bain. — (  Third  Commandment. ) 

It  consisteth,  we  see,  of  a  precept,  and 
of  a  reason  deterring  from  disobedience 
thereto,  by  declaring  or  threatening  the 
mischief  ensuing  thereon. 

The  precept  is,  Thou  shall  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  min :  it  might 
be  rendered,  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  to  a  vanity  (or 
to  a  lie,  for  so  the  HVIL  shaveh ,*  frequent¬ 
ly  importeth ;)  that  is  (as  it  seems  inter¬ 
preted  in  a  parallel  place,  where  most  of 
these  laws  are  repeated,  inculcated,  and 
fenced  by  additional  injunctions),  Thou 

1  1  Kings  xi.  12,  34 ;  xv.  4  ;  Psal.  xviii.  50  ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  35.  '  John  xiv.  21,  16;  xxiii.  24. 
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shall  not  swear  in  my  name  to  a  falsehood; 
and  in  the  24th  Psalm,  to  lift  up  one's  sold 
to  vanity ,  is  explained  by  swearing 
(lemirmah)  to  deceit  or  falsehood*  Josephus 
expresseth  it  by  £*•<  ^»Sevi  tpauXu  • 70V  @;6V  0/A- 
tuvai,  to  adjure  God  to  no  had  matter  (or  to 
no  false  matter,  as  the  word  ipa.uk.;  com¬ 
monly  in  good  writers  is  taken.)  And  our 
Lord  himself,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
seemeth  to  respect  this  law,  when  he  says, 
Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  an¬ 
cients  Ovx  Ye  shall  not  forswear , 

hut  shall  render  to  the  Lord  your  oaths  ; c 
for  he  doth  immediately  before  cite  other 
passages  out  of  the  Decalogue  ( Thou  slialt 
not  kill ,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ), 
with  intention  to  explain  or  extend  them ; 
and  therefore  probably  he  proceeds  re¬ 
specting  this  law,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all  those  which  relate  to  this  matter  ;  and 
if  this  law  be  (as  some  conceive)  supposed 
to  signify  more  strictly,  it  had  been  more 
suitable  to  his  purpose  to  cite  it,  than  any 
other  of  more  lax  importance ;  his  drift 
being  plainly  to  extend  in  matter,  and  to 
straiten  in  obligation,  even  the  fullest  and 
strictest  of  ancient  laws,  at  least  as  they 
were  then  commonly  expounded  and  un¬ 
derstood  ;  yea,  even  in  this  case,  our  Lord 
seemeth  to  affirm  that  the  ancients  had  no 
law  strict  and  perfect  enough  for  evange¬ 
lical  practice  ;  considering  which  things, 
it  is  probable  that  the  prime  intent  of  this 
law  is  to  prohibit  that  great  sin  of  perjury , 
that  is,  of  invoking  God’s  attestation  to  a 
lie  ;  thereupon  appealing  to  him,  as  witness 
and  judge,  that  what  we  assert  is  true;  as  . 
a  surety  that  what  we  promise  we  do  sted- 
fastly  resolve  and  shall  faithfully  endeavour 
to  perform  ;*  implying  also,  that  we  do  ex¬ 
pect  a  curse,  and  vengeance  from  him  upon 
us,  if  we  be  found  knowingly  to  falsify  in 
our  affirmation,  or  wilfully  to  violate  our 
promise. 

Swearing  is  in  its  own  nature  imme¬ 
diately  an  act  of  religion,  and  as  such  was 
enjoined  by  God  (Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord 
thy  God ,  and  serve  him ,  and  shalt  swear  by 
his  name  ;A)  it  expresseth  the  pious  per¬ 
suasion  we  have  concerning  God’s  chief 
attributes  and  prerogatives ;  of  his  omni¬ 
presence  and  omniscience  (extending  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  most  inward  thoughts 
and  secret  purposes  ;)  of  his  watchful  pro¬ 
vidence  over  what  we  do  ;  of  his  justice  and 
fidelity  in  maintaining  trutli  and  right,  in 
avenging  iniquity  and  falsehood:  the  reason 
of  using  it  was  derived  from,  or  grounded 

*  II«f  coxe;  tic  xarafuv  ti?.iut£  rrjf  BTi.fXia;. 
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upon,  a  persuasion  about  God,  which  hath 
ever  been  common  among  men,  that  God, 
the  governor  and  judge  of  the  world,  the 
protector  and  patron  of  right,  is  always 
ready,  upon  our  invocation  and  reference 
unto  him,  to  undertake  the  cognizance  of 
matters  in  debate  and  controversy  between 
men,  for  the  protection  of  truth,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  right,  and  preservation  of  peace 
among  them:  (An  oath ,  saith  the  Apostle, 
for  confirmation  is  to  men  an  end  of  all 
strife;*)  so  that  the  use  thereof  becometh 
a  main  instrument  of  promoting  those 
purposes,  the  strongest  tie  of  fidelity,  the 
surest  ground  to  proceed  upon  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  the  most  sacred  band  of 
all  society;  which,  therefore,  he  that  shall 
presume  to  violate,  doth  not  only  most  un¬ 
worthily  wrong  this  or  that  person,  this  or 
that  society  of  men,  but  doth  what  in  him 
lies  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  all  public 
justice  and  peace;  withal  most  impiously 
abusing  and  affronting  God  Almighty  him¬ 
self  ;  profaning  his  most  sacred  ordinance, 
making  his  name  instrumental  to  the  com¬ 
passing  his  deceitful  and  base  purposes, 
despising  his  judgment,  and  defying  his 
vengeance. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  and  direct 
meaning  of  this  law  ;  but  it  may  by  parity 
of  reason  well  be  extended  further,  so  as 
we  may  hereby  understand  all  light  and 
vain  swearing,  all  wanton  and  irreverent 
use* of  God’s  holy  name:  and  hitherto  our 
Lord  hath  plainly  extended  it,  forbidding 
us  to  swear  at  all,  and  charging  us  in  our 
conversation  to  use  only  the  simple  and 
plain  manner  of  assertion,  or  promise,  say¬ 
ing  only,  Yea ,  yea,  or  Nay ,  nay  f  with¬ 
out  presuming  upon  any  slight  occasion  to 
introduce  the  holy  name  of  God ;  which 
indeed  we  should  not  without  extreme 
awe  of  spirit  ever  think  upon,  nor  without 
high  veneration  dare  to  mention:  it  is  an 
instance  of  the  most  sottish  folly,  it  is 
an  argument  of  the  most  horrible  impiety 
that  can  be,  thus  (without  any  cause,  or 
temptation  thereto,  without  any  profit  or 
pleasure  thence)  to  trifle  with  the  divine 
Majesty;  to  abuse  his  glorious  name,  and 
provoke  his  dreadful  vengeance,  who  will 
in  nowise  hold  him  guiltless  that  taheth  his 
name  in  vain. 

KemrmbEr  tljc  Sabbat!)  Ba»  to  ferep  it  lioljt. 

&c.  —  ( Fourth  Commandment. ) 

The  Decalogue  is  in  several  places  of 
scripture  (as  we  before  noted)  called  a 
covenant  with  the  Jewish  people;  and  the 
observation  of  this  law  is  likewise  so  called 

c  Hob.  vi.  1G. 
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in  a  particular  and  special  manner :  it  is 
expressed  to  have  been  appointed  as  a  sign, 
or  characteristical  note,  whereby  their  pe¬ 
culiar  relation  to  God  might  be  discerned, 
and  they  distinguished  from  all  other  peo¬ 
ple.  As  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  ;  so  keeping  the  sabbath  did  obsig¬ 
nate  the  covenant  made  with  the  children 
of  Israel  after  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt : 
The  children  of  Israel  (saith  the  text)  shall 
keep  the  sabbath ,  to  observe  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generations ,  for  a  perpe¬ 
tual  covenant :  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and 
the  children  of  Israel  for  ever : e  and,  I  gave 
them  (saith  God  in  Ezekiel)  my  statutes ,  and 
showed  them  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man 
do,  he  shall  live  in  them :  moreover  I  gave 
them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  who  sanctifies  them  :h  and,  Thou 
earnest  down  from  mount  Sinai  (say  the 
Levites  in  Nehemiah),  and  spakest  with 
them  from  heaven,  and  gavest  them  right 
judgments,  and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and 
commandments  ;  and  madest  known  unto  them 
thy  holy  sabbaths : *  where  making  known  to 
them  the  sabbaths,  as  also  otherwhere  giving 
them  the  sabbath,1  are  expressions  (together 
with  the  special  ends  of  the  sabbath's  ap¬ 
pointment,  which  are  mentioned  in  those 
places),  confirming  the  judgment  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  &c.  who  refer  the  first  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  sabbath  to  Moses,  affirming 
(that  which  indeed  the  history  by  its  total 
silence  concerning  the  sabbath  before  him 
sufficiently  doth  seem  to  confirm)  that  the 
patriarchs  wrere  not  obliged  thereto,  nor 
did  practise  it.* 

And  we  may  observe,  that  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  sabbath  is  mentioned  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  separately  from  the  body  of 
their  laws,  as  being  in  nature  different  from 
the  rest,  and  enacted  upon  a  special  design ; 
as  from  the  forecited  passages  appeareth ; 
and  further  may  appear  from  considering 
how  the  condition  of  proselytes  (those  of 
the  stricter  sort,  called  proselytes  of  right¬ 
eousness)  is  described  in  Isaiah :  The  sojis 
of  the  strangers  (saith  God  in  that  prophet) 
that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve 
him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord ,  to 
be  his  servants,  every  one  that  keepeth  the 

*  K«xi  yk*  fiLv,  ra/3/3arj>a»rtf  o$  t«oa/v ofiLotr/uitoi  'rectris 
oixeuti  ru  n£  i^KTTr.fecv,  &c. — Ju6t.  p.  236. 

'Ato  ’A i3fota/4.  r,{la.TO  xou  olio  M uri&ai  ffott 3- 

fiaro*,  xou  b'jtr.cu,  xou  t {etr?c*eu,  &C. — 261. 

Abraham  sine  etronmcLnone,  et  sine  observatione 
sabbatorum  credidit  Deo,  &c. —  Iren.  iv.  30. 

Tertul.  adv.  Jud.  ii.  4. 

*  Exod.  xxxi.  16.  1  Neh.  ix.  13,  14. 

h  K/ek.  xx.  11,  12,  20.  J  Exod.  xvi.  20. 


sabbath  from  polluting  it ,  and  taketh  hold 
of  my  covenant ;  even  them  will  I  bring  to 
my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in 
my  house  of  prayer : k  where  to  undertake 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  are  signified 
to  be  coincident,  or  especially  coherent. 

All  the  other  precepts  indeed  (one  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  second  commandment,  as  it 
may  be  understood  to  prohibit  absolutely 
the  making  of  any  similitude,  being  liable 
to  exception)  are  immediately  grounded  in 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  have  a  neces¬ 
sary  obligation,  even  visible  to  natural  light ; 
they  consequently  have  been  acknowledged 
as  reasonable  and  obliging  by  the  general 
consent  of  men ;  or  might  be  so  propound¬ 
ed  and  asserted  by  argument,  as  easily  to 
extort  such  consent :  but  this  command 
(although  as  to  its  general  and  remote 
matter  it  is  most  evidently  reasonable,  and 
requireth  that  which  no  man  can  deny  to 
be  matter  of  necessary  duty,  yet)  as  to  the 
more  immediate  matter,  as  to  the  deter¬ 
minate  measure  and  manner  of  performing 
those  general  duties,  no  reason  can  discern 
an  obligation  distinct  from,  or  antecedent 
to,  the  Lawgiver’s  will,  to  practise  accord¬ 
ing  thereto  :  that  we  should  frequently  with 
grateful  and  joyful  sense  reflect  upon  the 
glorious  works  of  God;1  (especially  that 
grand  and  fundamental  one,  wherein  God’s 
wonderful  excellencies  of  goodness,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  power,  were  so  illustriously  dis¬ 
played,  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  wherein 
so  great  accommodations  and  benefits  were 
generally  dispensed  to  all  the  creatures, 
and  to  us  eminently  among  them ;  remem¬ 
bering  with  deepest  respect  and  most  hearty 
thankfulness  our  bountiful  Maker ;)  that  we 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  special  fa¬ 
vours  by  God’s  gracious  providence  vouch¬ 
safed  to  our  country,  our  relations,  ourselves 
(especially  such  very  signal  ones  as  was  that 
of  the  delivery  from  Egyptian  slavery  in  a 
manner  so  remarkable  and  miraculous  ;) 
that  we  should  not  spend  ourselves  and  our 
time  in  perpetually  carking  and  labouring 
about  affairs  touching  our  body  and  this 
present  life ;  but  should  assign  some  com¬ 
petent  time  both  for  the  relaxation  of  our 
mind,  and  for  attendance  to  the  concern¬ 
ments  of  our  soul :  that  also  we  should 
allow  fitting  time  of  respite  and  refresh¬ 
ment  to  those  of  our  brethren  whom  divine 
Providence  hath  disposed  into  a  meaner 
condition  and  relation  of  servants  to  us  ; 
that  their  lives  may  not  by  incessant  care 
and  toil  be  rendered  overburdensome  and 

*  Isa.  lvi.  6,  7,  (4.) 
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grievous  to  them,  but  so  that  they  may  with 
some  comfort  serve  us ;  that  also  they  be 
not  destituted  of  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  serve  God,  our  common  master ;  and  to 
regard  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  no  less 
precious  than  our  own :  that  also  we  should 
show  some  kindness  and  mercy  even  to¬ 
ward  our  beasts,  allowing  them  some  ease 
from  their  painful  drudgeries  in  our  behalf: 
these  are  all  of  them  things  which  reason 
evidently  dictates,  which  common  sense 
must  needs  admit,  as  duties  of  piety,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  humanity:  and  to  secure  the  per¬ 
formance  of  them,  both  as  to  the  substance, 
due  measure,  and  fit  manner  of  them,  com¬ 
mon  prudence  would  suggest  that  set  times 
should  be  appointed ;  in  which  they  should 
be  solemnly  and  notoriously  discharged, 
under  the  public  testimony  and  cognizance : 
and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  all  wise 
and  civil  societies,  some  provision  ever  hath 
been  made,  by  appointing  festival  times,  for 
the  practice  of  such  duties,  in  some  kind  or 
degree :  The  founders  of  laws  (saith  Seneca) 
did  institute  festival  days ,  that  men  should 
publicly  be  constrained  to  cheerfulness ;  in¬ 
terposing ,  as  necessary ,  a  temperament  of 
their  pains.'  Plato,  with  a  more  admirable 
sagacity,  refers  the  invention,  or  first  in¬ 
stitution,  of  such  times  unto  God  himself: 
The  gods  (saith  he,  that  is,  the  divine 
Providence  administering  affairs  here  by 
the  ministry  of  inferior  invisible  powers, 
according  to  his  notion  and  manner  of 
speaking),  pitying  mankind ,  born  to  painful 
labour ,  appointed ,  for  an  ease  and  cessation 
from  their  toils ,  the  recourses  of  festival 
seasons  observed  to  the  gods.}  Thus,  1  say, 
reason  acknowledges  the  substance  of  these 
duties,  and  approves  the  securing  their  per¬ 
formance,  as  a  good  end,  or  fit  matter  of 
law,  both  divine  and  human.  But  as  to  the 
circumstantial  determination  of  measure 
and  manner ;  that  a  seventh  day  precisely 
should  be  assigned ;  that  a  total  cessation 
from  labour  for  man  and  beast  should  be 
prescribed;  this  is  above  reason  to  discern 
a  necessity  of,  or  a  conveniency  in  compa- 
rison  with  other  limitations  in  those  re¬ 
spects  devisable  and  practicable :  nor  can 
we  assuredly  resolve  the  obligation  thereto 
into  any  other  ground  than  the  pleasure  of 
the  most  wise  Author  of  this  law,  who  did 
see  what  was  most  fit  to  be  prescribed  to 
those  whom  this  law  concerned.  Here  is 
indeed  mentioned  a  reason,  why  God  espe- 

•  Letjum  conditorcs  festos  instituorunt  dies,  ut  ad 
hilaritatem  homines  publice  cogerentur,  tanquain  ne- 
cessariuin  laboribus  interponentes  teiuperainentum. 
—  Sen.  de  Trana.  An. 

t  hi  oixrn^ecvrK  ro  ruv  avd^urr cuv  iriirovov  tnQvxof 

yivof  c'.va Tcet/Aaf  rt  airoif  roiv  rrotaj*  ira^aro  ra>V  ioorciv 
oc.ucttZa;  ro7f  0ic7(. — Flat,  dc  Leg.  ii.  p.  787. 


daily  did  choose  this  day  to  bless,  and  sanc¬ 
tify  it  in  this  manner  to  such  purposes ; 
namely,  his  resting  upon  the  seventh  day 
from  his  works  of  creation  ;  the  which  yet 
doth  not  certainly  import  a  natural  conve¬ 
niency,  toward  accomplishing  those  pur¬ 
poses,  of  this  precise  quantity  of  time,  or 
in  this  way  of  observing  it,  in  preference 
to  any  other  that  might  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  ;  it  only  seemeth  to  imply  a  fitness  of 
these  determinations,  as  containing  some¬ 
what  of  profitable  significancy,  that  such 
a  correspondency  in  circumstance  of  time, 
and  manner  of  practice,  might  admonish 
us  concerning  the  substance  of  our  duty, 
or  a  principal  part  thereof,  peculiarly  de¬ 
signed  in  the  sanction  of  this  law,  the  grate¬ 
ful  commemoration  of  God’s  most  glorious 
work  (the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  all 
other  his  acts  of  beneficence),  the  creation 
of  the  world :  for  thus  in  all  ceremonial 
institutions  we  may  observe,  that  some  sig¬ 
nificant  circumstance  is  selected  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  instruct  or  excite  us  to  practice, 
by  representing  to  our  fancy  the  nature  and 
intention  of  the  main  duty  required  ;  as  in 
circumcision,  in  the  passover,  in  baptism, 
and  other  ritual  constitutions,  it  is  not  hard 
to  perceive :  so  it  being  God’s  design  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  that  excellent 
duty,  by  appropriating  a  time  thereto,  we 
may  conceive  that  he  therefore  especially 
selected  that  day,  as  most  apt  to  mind  them 
to  whom  this  law  was  given,  of  the  history 
of  the  creation ;  the  reflecting  upon  and 
celebrating  which  was  the  main  duty  in¬ 
tended. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  observation  of  the 
sabbath  is  expressed  to  have  a  peculiar 
respect  to  the  children  of  Israel,  as  a  sign 
of  the  covenant  made  with  them  when  he 
led  them  out  of  Egypt ;  seeing  in  its  own 
nature  it  differeth  from  the  rest  of  the  ten 
Laws ,  the  obligation  thereto  being  not,  dis- 
cernibly  to  natural  light,  grounded  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  we  can  nowise  be  as¬ 
sured  that  an  universal  and  perpetual  obli¬ 
gation  thereto  was  intended,  or  that  its 
obligation  did  extend  further  than  to  the 
Jews,  to  whom  it  was  as  a  formal  law  de¬ 
livered,  and  upon  special  considerations 
severely  inculcated  ;  to  whose  humour,  con¬ 
dition,  and  circumstances,  it  might  also  per¬ 
haps  be  particularly  suited:  Justin  Martyr 
wasof  opinion  that  this  law,  as  many  others, 
was  given  to  the  Jews  riiv  avoftiav, 
tnc>.vecxxeiiav,  fur  their  iniquity  and  hardness 
of  heart,™  by  way  of  concession  and  indul¬ 
gence  ;  for ,  because  they  by  their  natural  dis¬ 
position  were  apt  to  forget  their  Maker ;  to 
ra  Just.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  235,  &c. 
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neglect  the  state  of  their  soul,  being  wholly 
intent  on  worldly  affairs :  to  exact  intoler¬ 
able  pains  from  their  brethren  who  served 
them ;  to  use  crueliy  the  poor  beasts  em¬ 
ployed  in  tilling  their  ground,  or  bearing 
their  burdens ;  therefore  God  (considering 
this  incorrigible  temper  of  theirs)  did  in¬ 
dulge  six  days  to  them  for  the  prosecution 
of  those  affairs  to  which  they  were  so  de¬ 
voted,  contenting  himself  to  exact  from 
them  no  more  than  this  part  of  time  for 
the  benefit  of  servants  and  ease  of  beasts : 
if  he  had  required  more  of  them,  they 
could,  it  seems,  or  would  hardly  have  en¬ 
dured  it ;  the  command  would  perhaps  not 
only  have  been  disobeyed  itself,  but  the 
dislike  thereof  might  have  rendered  them 
averse  from  all  religion  and  service  of  God ; 
as  it  happeneth,  when  commands  very  ri¬ 
gorous,  and  exceeding  men’s  strength,  are 
enjoined:  for  we  see  the  prophets  com¬ 
plain  of  them,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  go  thus  far,  or  to  afford  God 
this  so  moderate  share  of  time ;  but  were 
impatient  even  for  this  one  day  in  seven  to 
abstain  from  their  secular  business,  to  re¬ 
lax  themselves,  or  their  servants,  or  their 
cattle,  from  their  daily  labours :  they  im¬ 
peach  them  for  polluting ,  profaning ,  hiding 
their  eyes  from  (that  is,  wholly  overlooking, 
neglecting,  and  disregarding)  the  sabbath; 
for  doing  their  own  pleasure  and  exacting 
their  own  labours  upon  it ;  for  not  delight¬ 
ing  therein,  or  not  willingly  observing  it:11 
Hear  this  (saith  the  prophet  Amos),  O  ye 
that  swallow  up  the  needy ,  even  to  make  the 
poor  of  the  land  to  fail ,  saying ,  When  will 
the  new  moon  be  gone ,  that  we  may  sell 
corn  f  and  the  sabbath ,  that  we  may  set 
forth  wheat  ?°  This  being  the  disposition  of 
that  people,  not  bearing  a  greater  strict¬ 
ness,  they  not  being  able  to  preserve  within 
their  hearts  a  perpetual  remembrance  of 
God's  works  and  favours ;  not  to  moderate 
their  pursuits  of  temporal  good  things ; 
not  to  bear  a  due  regard  and  tenderness 
toward  their  brethren  and  their  fellow- 
creatures  (the  performing  which  things  in  a 
constant  uninterrupted  tenor,  the  said  holy 
father  and  blessed  martyr  supposeth  to  be 
the  sabbatism  which  Christians  are  bound 
to  observe;*)  therefore  God,  considering 
their  infirmity  and  incapacity  to  comply 
with  higher  injunctions,  did  use  (as  in  the 
cases  of  divorce,  revenge,  and  the  like)  an 
indulgence  toward  them,  permitting  them 
on  the  other  days  to  do  their  pleasure, r  as 
the  prophet  speaks,  reserving  only  this  day 

*  2,etpj3atri£ut  r,ua(  i  zoutof  tofjuct  iienrettrof  iQiXu. — 

p.  2*29. 

“  Isa.  lviii -  3,  13;  Etek.  u.  13,  21  ;  xxii.  26;  xxiii.  38. 

°  Ainos  viii.  4,  6.  p  Isa.  lviii.  13. 


for  a  punctual  and  solemn  performance  of 
the  duties  specified:  thus  discourses  that 
good  ancient  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew. 
However,  that  this  law  (as  to  its  cir¬ 
cumstantial  parts)  was  not  intended  to  ob¬ 
lige  generally  and  perpetually,  we  have  a 
most  forcible  ground  to  suppose ;  St.  Paul 
himself  his  express  discharging  Christians 
from  the  observation  thereof:  yea,  his 
earnest  reprehension  of  some  persons  for 
rigorously  insisting  thereon,  deeming  it 
themselves,  and  urging  it  upon  others,  as 
a  necessary  duty  to  observe  it:  his  conjoin¬ 
ing  it  with  other  ceremonial  observances, 
whose  nature  was  merely  symbolical,  and 
whose  design  was  to  continue  no  longer 
than  till  the  real  substance  of  that  which 
they  represented  came  into  full  force  and 
practice:  Let  no  man  (saith  he  to  the  Co- 
lossians)  judge  you  for  meat ,  or  drink ,  or 
upon  account  of  a  festival  day ,  or  new  moon , 
or  sabbath : q  which  things  are  the  shadow 
of  future  things;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ 
(that  is,  they  did  only  prefigure  and  pre¬ 
signify;  the  real  substance  intended  and 
represented  by  them  is  somewhat  in  the 
law  and  doctrine  of  Christ ;  which  coming 
immediately  to  appear  and  to  oblige,  that 
shadow  vanisheth,  andeeaseth  to  have  any 
regard  due  thereto:)  again  more  sharply 
to  the  Galatians,  whom  some  Judaizing 
dogmatists  had  reduced,  or  were  reducing 
to  the  practice  of  legal  rites,  under  con¬ 
ceit  of  needful  obligation  to  them:  How 
(saith  he)  do  ye  return  again  to  those  weak 
and  beggarly  elements ,  to  which  back  again 
you  are  pleased  to  be  enslaved  ?  Ye  observe 
days ,  and  months ,  and  years ; T  which  words, 
that  they  relate  generally  to  the  Jewish 
festivals,  the  context  doth  plainly  enough 
show  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  they  chiefly  respect  the  sabbath  we 
treat  on,  for  which  probably  these  men 
had  the  greatest  respect  and  zeal:  again, 
in  the  14th  to  the  Romans,  the  same  great 
great  patron  and  champion  of  Christian 
liberty  not  obscurely  declareth  his  mind, 
that  Christians  of  strength  in  judgment 
did  regard  no  day  above  another,  but  es¬ 
teemed  all  days  (he  excepteth  none)  alike, 
as  to  any  special  obligation,  grounded  upon 
divine  law  and  right;  in  subordination  to 
which  doctrine  we  may  add,  that  this  ap¬ 
pears  with  great  evidence  to  have  been  the 
common  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  most  or¬ 
thodox  Christians  in  the  primitive  church, 
the  most  constant  and  strict  adherence  to 
catholic  tradition  (who  from  the  apostles’ 
instruction  best  understood  the  purport  and 

q  Coloss.  ii.  16,  17.  —  (r*3(3«r an  and  vctfll Sartv  are 
both  read;  both  equivalent )  rGal.  iv.  10. 
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limits  of  the  liberty  purchased  by  Christ), 
that  this  law,  as  it  was  not  known  or  prac¬ 
tised  before  Moses,  so  it  ceased  to  oblige 
after  Christ ;  being  one  of  the  shadows 
which  the  evangelical  light  dispelled,  one 
of  the  burdens  which  this  law  of  liberty 
did  take  off  us.* 

Now,  although  upon  these  accounts  we 
cannot  press  the  strict  observation  of  this 
law  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  its  literal 
and  direct  intention,  yet  we  may  learn 
much  of  our  duty,  much  of  God's  will,  from 
it :  all  God’s  laws,  spiritually  and  wisely 
understood,  did  tend  to  the  promoting  of 
piety  and  virtue  ;  and,  abstracting  from 
the  special  circumstances  of  that  people,  to 
whom  they  were  consigned,  may  (so  far  as 
our  case  is  like  theirs,  and  wherein  a  com¬ 
mon  reason  doth  appear)  pass  for  fit  patterns 
for  us  to  imitate,  suggesting  proper  means 
of  exercising,  nourishing,  increasing  those 
qualities  in  us ;  and  so  from  this  law  we 
may  learn  these  duties : 

1.  That  we  should  frequently  call  to 
mind  and  consider  the  great  and  glorious 
works  of  God,  performed  for  the  general 
good  of  his  creatures,  and  specially  for 
mankind :  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  the 
redemption  of  mankind  ;  the  nativity,  pas¬ 
sion,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  like,  no  less 
now  considerable  to  us,  both  in  respect  of 
glory  due  to  God  and  of  benefit  accruing 
to  us,  than  was  the  creation  formerly  to 
the  Jews. 

2.  That  we  are  bound  to  restrain  our¬ 
selves  in  the  prosecution  of  worldly  busi¬ 
ness  ;  not  distracting  our  minds  with  care, 
not  exhausting  our  bodies  with  toil  about 
them  ;  but  allowing  our  mind  convenient 
and  seasonable  freedom,  affording  our  souls 
sufficient  leisure  with  vigour  and  alacrity 
to  enjoy  its  nobler  entertainments,  and  to 
pursue  its  higher  interests. 

3.  That  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  same 
indulgence  toward  those  whom  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  hath  disposed  to  be  under  our 
power,  care,  or  governance  :  to  allow  our 
children,  our  subjects,  our  servants,  a  com¬ 
petent  measure  of  rest  and  refreshment 
from  their  ordinary  labours,  sufficient  time 
and  leisure  undistractedly  to  serve  God, 
and  quietly  to  mind  their  spiritual  w'clfare : 
we  must  so  charitably  tender  their  good, 
as  to  permit  and  procure  that  their  life 
may  be  easy  and  comfortable  here;  and 
that  also  they  may  have  means  to  obtain 
for  themselves  a  happy  immortality  here- 

*  Inter  omnia  decern  pnecepta  solum  ibi  quod  do 
h;\bbato  posit  urn  cst  fipurate  observandum  pra.*cipi- 
tur.—  Aug.  Ep.  119;  vide  Cit.  Pat  res. 


after;  not  being  in  these  respects  either 
harsh  to  their  outward  man,  or  unchari¬ 
table  to  their  souls. 

4.  That  we  must  not  be  unmerciful  to 
any  creature  ;  not  only  abstaining  from  in¬ 
flicting,  in  wantonness  of  humour,  needless 
vexation  upon  them,  but  also  from  weary¬ 
ing  and  grieving  them  too  much  for  our 
emolument  or  convenience  :  the  advantage 
and  pre-eminency  bestowed  upon  us  by  God 
over  them  should  be  managed  with  mode¬ 
ration  and  clemency  ;  we  should  be  gentle 
masters  to  them,  not  cruel  tyrants  over 
them :  we  should  consider  that  God  did 
make  them,  as  to  help  and  serve  us,  so  to 
enjoy  somewhat  themselves  of  delight  and 
satisfaction  in  their  being ;  which  if  we  go 
to  deprive  them  of,  rendering  their  con¬ 
dition  intolerable,  and  wrorse  than  if  they 
had  no  being,  as  we  do  abuse  and  injure 
them,  transgressing  the  bounds  of  our  right 
over  them,  so  we  encroach  upon,  disap¬ 
point,  and  wrong  their  Maker,  and  cannot 
therein  but  displease  him  :  doing  thus  is  a 
point  of  injustice  not  enough  considered 
by  them  who  commit  it ;  they  consider  not 
how  beastly  they  are  themselves  when  they 
misuse  poor  beasts. 

5.  We  may  hence  further  learn,  that  it 
is  fit  certain  times  should  be  allotted  for 
the  public  and  solemn  performance  of  the 
forenamed  duties :  common  reason  prompt- 
eth,  that  God  (upon  whose  protection  and 
disposal  the  public  good  depends)  should 
be  publicly  honoured,  and  his  benefits 
frequently  acknowledged  ;  also  that  care 
should  be  taken  in  every  society,  that  all 
states  of  men  should  lead  their  lives  in  some 
competent  degree  of  content ;  that  all  ob¬ 
jects  of  grievous  pity  should  be  removed 
from  public  view  ;  also  common  sense  will 
inform  us,  that  these  things  cannot  effec¬ 
tually  be  executed  without  constituting 
definite  periods  of  time,  and  limiting  cir¬ 
cumstances,  according  to  which  they  shall 
be  practised  under  public  inspection  and 
censure  :  and  these  dictates  of  ordinary 
prudence  the  divine  Wisdom  hath  ratified 
by  his  exemplary  order ;  the  which,  in  cases 
wherein  he  hath  not  interposed  his  direct 
authority  by  way  of  precept,  may  serve  for 
a  good  direction  to  governors,  what  they 
may  with  safety,  what  they  should  in  wis¬ 
dom,  establish  ;  what  provision  they  should 
make  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue : 
such  a  precedent  requires  greatest  venera¬ 
tion  and  respect,  cannot  but  appear  of  high 
moment  in  consultation  about  matters  of 
this  nature. 

It  is  indeed  particularly  observable,  that 
in  this  command  there  is  not  an  express 
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order  concerning  the  natural  or  moral  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  (by  prayer,  or  hearing  God’s 
Law)  to  be  publicly  performed  on  this  day ; 
but  the  Jews  were  themselves  so  wise  as 
to  understand  these  duties  couched  in  the 
sanctification  of  the  day  prescribed  to  them  ; 
and  accordingly  they  practised  ;  they  in  all 
places  of  their  habitation  did  settle  syna¬ 
gogues  and  oratories  ;  to  them  upon  this 
day  they  resorted ;  in  them  then  they  did 
offer  devotions  to  God  (as  the  names  »?»- 
inv%ai  and  do  import ;)  the 

Scribes  did  read  the  Law,  and  expound  it 
to  the  people  :  Moses  (saith  Josephus)  did 
command  the  people  to  assemble  for  hearing 
of  the  Law ,  not  once ,  or  twice ,  or  many 
times ,  but  every  seventh  day,  laying  aside 
their  works ,  and  exactly  to  learn  it ;  * 
whence,  addeth  he,  the  people  became  so 
skilful  in  the  laws,  that  if  one  asked  any  of 
them  concerning  them ,  he  would  more  easily 
tell  them  all  than  his  own  name ;  f  whence 
also  an  admirable  concord  in  mind  and 
uniformity  in  practice  did,  as  he  further 
observes,  arise  :  and,  The  custom ,  saith 
Philo,  was  always  as  occasion  gave  leave, 
especially  upon  the  seventh  days ,  to  philoso- 
phate,%  &c.  In  consideration  of  which 
practice  it  was,  that  the  Jews  so  highly 
valued  this  precept,  that  it  was  a  saying 
among  them,  The  sabbath  weigheth  against 
all  the  commandments  ;  ‘  as  procuring  them 
all  to  be  known  and  observed.  And  if  that 
blind  people  could  pick  these  duties  out  of 
this  Law,  much  more  should  we  see  our¬ 
selves  obliged,  according  to  the  analogy 
thereof,  to  appoint  set  times  for  ensuring 
the  practice  of  them. 

6.  Again  ;  we  may  hence  also  learn  our 
obligation  to  submit  obediently  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  governors  relating  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  ;  that  we  readily  should  observe  all 
solemn  times  of  festivity  and  rest,  which 
the  rulers  of  church  or  state  do  appoint 
for  the  securing  or  the  promoting  those 
purposes  of  piety  or  charity,  according  to 
the  measure  and  manner  prescribed  by 
them :  for  reason  approving  the  thing  as 
good  and  useful,  and  divine  order  more 
clearly  and  fully  confirming  it  to  be  so,  and 
it  not  appearing  that  God  hath  made  ex¬ 
press  determinations  about  it,  it  remains, 
that  it  is  left  wholly  to  them  to  whose  care 
God  hath  intrusted  the  public  welfare,  and 

*  Oix  ylroLTcil  a.xeocLO’ctu.'vc.u;,  oibt  its,  »j  iroWotxif, 
aXX‘  ixaerre  ipbeuccbo;  Tin  aQijuinuf,  in  rv » 

dx'catnv  to-j  icu.cn  ixfXft/ri  rvXXiy  irUou,  xxi  toZtov  ctz^i- 
fiajf  ixucttPctnit.  -Josei  h.  adv.  App.  ii.  p.  940. 

t  'H LLoit  b'  itntov*  i*  ti;  ifOiTO  role  *c/jLCV{,  pcca  on 

tit 6i  fKtrs,  r,  roiiojxct  to  iaurov. — Joseph,  adv.  App. 
ii.  p.  947. 

I  E0of  yd{  £»,  all  JjU*  xctToc  to  T«*f7*o*.  irrcr.y  evuivo! 

rx7f  i,2bo/xcti{,  fiXofo^ur,  &c. — Philo  de  \  it.  Mos. 

1  Midrash.  Exod.  xxvi. 


hath  committed  to  their  judgments  the  pro¬ 
viding  means  conducible  thereto  ;  having 
also,  consequently,  enjoined  us  in  all  law¬ 
ful  things  to  follow  their  guidance  and  ap¬ 
pointment  in  order  thereto.  God  decreed 
death  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  violated 
his  command  concerningthe  sabbath,  which 
showeth  how  great  a  fault  it  is  to  offend 
in  this  particular ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
esteem  that  command  to  be  his,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  ministers  by  authority 
from  himself,  and  in  conformity  to  his  own 
pattern. 

7.  We  add,  that  whereas  God  required 
of  the  Jews  such  a  portion  of  time  to  be 
solemnly  dedicated  to  religion  and  mercy, 
we,  to  whom  he  hath  vouchsafed  higher 
benefits,  and  proposed  greater  encourage¬ 
ments,  cannot  reasonably  but  deem  our¬ 
selves  obliged  to  sequester  and  consecrate 
as  much  or  more  time  to  the  same  intents  : 
we  should  indeed  be  content  to  withdraw 
ourselves  more  frequently  from  pursuance 
of  our  own  profits  and  pleasures  to  the 
service  of  God,  to  the  remembrance  and 
celebration  of  his  favours  ;  we  should  w  ill¬ 
ingly  allow  greater  relaxation  to  our  de¬ 
pendents  :  and  should  the  public  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  exacting  a  performance  of  such 
duties  from  us,  it  would  become  us  to 
supply  such  defects  by  our  private  devoting 
fit  and  frequent  seasons  thereto ;  that  in 
some  proportion  we  may  exceed  the  Jews 
in  grateful  piety,  as  we  surpass  them  in 
the  matter  and  causes  thereof ;  that  we 
may  appear  in  some  degree  more  chari¬ 
table  than  they,  as  we  have  much  greater 
reason  and  obligation  to  be  so  than  they. 
So  much  for  this. 

I  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  remain¬ 
ing  commandments,  the  which  immediately 
concern  another  object :  those  foregoing 
did  chiefly  serve  to  regulate  our  religious 
practice  in  yielding  due  reverence  toward 
God  ;  these  follow  ing  (which  are  supposed 
to  have  made  up  the  second  of  those  Tables, 
which,  written  by  God’s  hand,  were  deli¬ 
vered  to  Moses,  and  preserved  in  the  ark 
of  the  testimony)  do  guide  our  conversation 
and  carriage  toward  our  neighbour ;  in  the 
front  of  which  worthily  is  placed  that  which 
obligeth  to  dutifulness  tow  ard  our  parents  ; 
unto  whom,  after  God  and  his  supreme 
vicegerents,  we  owe  the  highest  respect, 
gratitude,  and  duty. 

honour  tf)t>  .jfatljcr  anli  tfuj  Jtlotfjer.— 

( Fifth  Commandment. J 

Honour:  the  word  signifies  to  have  in 
weighty  regard,  and  aptly  serves  to  denote 
those  particular  acts  of  duty,  which  are 
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otherwhere  expressed  in  scripture;  fear 
and  reverence  ('  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his 
father  and  his  mother:)  observance  and  obe¬ 
dience  ( Children ,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things,  for  this  is  well-pleasing  to  God : ) 
gratitude  and  retribution  ( Let  children  learn 
"jio-.  vIkov  £utn[iiiv.  to  be  pious  toward  their 
own  family ;  and  a/xtifias  ivth'Sivat,  to  ren¬ 
der  suitable  returns,  or  to  requite  their  pa¬ 
rents  ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  before 
God: u)  regarding  their  instruction  and 
advice  {My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy 
father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mo¬ 
ther  : v)  it  also  comprehendeth  a  prohibition 
of  the  contrary  acts,  contemning ,  cursing, 
offering  violence  or  contumely  unto,  disobe¬ 
dience  and  contumacy  toward  parents,  the 
which  are  forbidden  under  capital  penalties 
and  dreadful  comminations  :  Cursed  be  he 
that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  mother  ; 
and,  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father ,  and 
despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it ; w  (that  is,  God  in  a 
fearful  and  strange  manner  will  avenge  that 
wickedness  upon  him :)  and  in  the  Law  it 
is  ordained,  that  the  rebellious  and  stub¬ 
born  son,  who  will  not  obey  the  voice  of 
his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and 
that  when  they  have  chastened  him  will  not 
hearken  unto  them,  shall  be  stoned  by  all 
the  men  of  his  city,  and  put  to  death  in 
that  manner. 

Whence  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  the 
duty  here  enjoined,  and  what  rank  it  bear- 
eth  among  other  duties ;  what  high  obliga¬ 
tion  belongs  thereto,  of  what  consideration 
it  is  with  God,  and  how  grievous  a  crime 
the  violation  thereof  is ;  that,  briefly,  we 
are  obliged  to  yield  our  parents  high  affec¬ 
tion  of  heart,  great  expressions  of  respect 
and  observance  in  word  and  deed ;  that 
the  neglect  of  these  duties  is,  next  to  that 
of  profaneness  and  undutifulness  toward 
God  himself,  the  greatest  disorder  we  can 
be  guilty  of:  this  all  civil  nations  have  con¬ 
sented  to  be  our  duty ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  built,  we 
shall  find  that  reason,  justice,  and  neces¬ 
sity  do  require  it:  St.  Paul  presseth  his 
precept  of  observance  to  parents  with  a 
Touro  yrzo  irn  hixaiav,  for  this  is  just  aild 
equal:  x  for  if  we  look  upon  the  disposition 
of  parents  in  their  mind  toward  children, 
we  may  presume  them  always  full  of  tender 
affection  and  good-will  toward  them,  full 
of  desire  and  care  for  their  good,  full  of 
pity  and  compassion  toward  them,  in  the 
highest  and  most  especial  degree  beyond 

“  Lev.  Lx.  3;  Col.  iii.  20;  1  Tin',  v.  i. 

*  Prov.  i.  8;  xxiii.  22.  *  Eph.  vi.  1. 

wDeut.  xxvii.  16  •  Exod.  xxi.  15,  17. 


what  they  bear  to  others ;  which  disposi¬ 
tions  in  reason  and  equity  do  require  an¬ 
swerable  dispositions  in  those  upon  whom 
they  are  placed,  and  who  from  them  do 
receive  inestimable  benefits ;  for  if  we  do 
regard  the  effects  proceeding  from  them, 
we  shall  discern,  that, 

1.  From  parents  children  do  receive 
being  and  life ;  that  good  which  nature  in- 
clineth  so  highly  to  value  and  tender,  as 
the  foundation  of  all  the  good,  happiness, 
and  comfort,  we  are  capable  of. 

2.  They  are  obliged  to  their  parents  for 
the  preservation,  maintenance,  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  life :  it  is  a  long  time  before 
we  come  to  be  able  (such  is  the  particular 
condition  of  man  among  all  living  crea¬ 
tures,  so  ordered  on  purpose,  as  it  were, 
to  beget  this  obligation  and  endearment) 
anywise  to  provide  for  or  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  doing  thereof,  in  that  sense¬ 
less  and  helpless  state,  relies  upon  the 
care,  pain,  and  solicitous  vigilance  of  our 
parents ;  the  which  they  are  not  only  al¬ 
ways  obliged,  but  are  commonly  disposed, 
with  admirable  willingness  to  spend  on  their 
children. 

3.  Parents  not  only  thus  at  first  undergo 
such  care  and  trouble  to  maintain  their 
children,  but  by  expensive  education  (often 
with  much  inconvenience  and  incommodity 
to  themselves)  they  provide  means  for  their 
future  support  and  subsistence  during  life. 

4.  Children  are  so  strictly  tied  to  their 
parents,  as  by  their  willing  concession  to 
partake  in  all  the  comforts  of  their  state 
and  ornaments  of  their  fortune. 

5.  The  goods  acquired  by  the  parents’ 
industry  do  usually  devolve  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren  by  inheritance  and  succession ;  whence 
that  children  live  handsomely  and  comfort¬ 
ably  is  the  reward  of  their  parents’  merit, 
comes  from  the  store  that  they  have  care¬ 
fully  provided  and  laid  up  for  them. 

6.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  not  only 
the  provision  for  our  temporal  necessities 
and  conveniences  dependeth  upon  our  pa¬ 
rents,  but  the  care  of  our  souls,  and  our 
spiritual  welfare,  is  incumbent  on  them: 
they  are  obliged  to  instruct  us  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  to  set  us  in  the  way  toward 
eternal  happiness. y 

7.  We  may  consider  also,  that  all  this 
they  do  most  frankly,  and  out  of  pure  kind¬ 
ness  ;  without  regard  to  any  merit  antece¬ 
dent,  or  benefit  consequent  to  themselves ; 
as  they  received  nothing  to  oblige  and  move 
them  to  such  performances,  so  they  can 
seldom  hope  for  answerable  returns  :  it  is 
abundant  satisfaction  to  them,  if  they  see 
their  children  do  well ;  their  chief  delight 

’  Dcut-  vi.  7.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  i. 
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and  contentment  is  in  their  children’s  good 
absolutely  and  abstractedly,  without  indi¬ 
rect  regards  to  their  own  advantage. 

Upon  these,  and  the  like  accounts,  it 
appeareth,  that  as  parents  have  the  affec¬ 
tions  most  resembling  those  of  God  toward 
us,  as  they  perform  toward  us  the  actions 
most  like  to  his,  as  they  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  divine  providence  and  boun¬ 
ty  (by  which  God’s  blessings  are  conveyed 
and  conferred  upon  us ;)  so  they  may  be 
deemed  in  a  sort  to  represent  God,  and, 
as  his  most  lively  images,  have  an  es¬ 
pecial  veneration  due  to  them.  God  him¬ 
self,  to  endear  and  render  himself  amiable, 
or  in  the  most  kindly  way  venerable  to  us, 
to  engage  us  to  a  more  ready  obedience 
of  him,  to  declare  the  nature  of  our  duty 
toward  him,  assumes  the  title  of  Father;1 
and  all  nations  have  agreed  to  style  him 
so :  reciprocally  also,  whereas  the  duties 
toward  other  men  are  termed  justice,  or 
charity,  or  courtesy,  or  liberality,  or  gra¬ 
titude,  those  towards  parents  in  every  lan¬ 
guage  (I  suppose)  are  styled  piety,  implying 
somewhat  divine  in  the  object  of  those  du¬ 
ties;  *  it  is  more  than  injustice  to  wrong  a 
parent ;  it  is  more  than  uncharitableness  to 
refuse  them  succour  or  relief ;  it  is  more 
than  discourtesy  to  be  unkind  to  them  ;  it 
is  more  than  sordid  avarice  to  be  in  their 
need  illiberal  to  them ;  it  is  rather  high  im¬ 
piety  to  offend  in  any  of  these  kinds. 

He  that  returns  not  love  in  answer  to 
their  tender  affection ;  that  doth  not  (as 
occasion  requires,  and  his  ability  permits) 
requite  the  benefits  received  from  them, 
doth  not  defer  to  them  an  especial  reve¬ 
rence,  in  regard  to  that  sacred  name  and 
character  they  bear,  thereby  intimates  that 
he  would  in  like  manner  be  unjust,  un¬ 
grateful,  and  disingenuous  toward  God, 
from  whom  he  hath  received  the  like  bene¬ 
fits  ;  the  beginning  and  continuance  of  his 
being;  the  preservation,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  his  life :  if  he  will  not  honour 
his  earthly  parents,  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  will  he  reverence  his  heavenly  Father, 
whom  he  hath  not  seen?  so  we  may,  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  John,  argue. 

I  might  subjoin,  that  as  justice  and  in¬ 
genuity  do  enforce  this  duty,  so  for  the 
good  of  the  world  there  is  a  necessity  that 
it  should  be  observed:  if  parents  are  not 
only  by  natural  instinct  disposed,  but  by 
divine  command  obliged,  and  by  human  law 
(the  preservation  of  the  world  so  requiring) 
constrained  to  undergo  such  hardships  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  their 

•  I)eut.  xxxii.  6. 

*  LirtSiit,  1  Tim.  v.  4  ;  Colere  parentes. 
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children,  it  is  fit  and  necessary  they  should 
be  supported  and  encouraged  in  the  bear¬ 
ing  them  by  reciprocal  obligations  in  chil¬ 
dren  to  return  them  dutiful  respect,  obser¬ 
vance,  and  requital ;  the  world  could  not 
well  subsist  without  children  being  engaged 
to  these  duties :  there  were  no  reason  to 
exact,  there  were  no  ground  to  expect,  that 
parents  should  cheerfully  and  faithfully  dis¬ 
charge  their  part  upon  other  terms. 

T o  this  precept  there  is  added  a  promise 
(and  it  is,  as  St.  Paul  observeth,  the  first 
precept  that  hath  a  promise  formally  an¬ 
nexed  ; b  whereby  he  enforceth  his  exhor¬ 
tation  to  the  observance  thereof :) 

tCijat  tfjg  Dans  mag  be  long  upon  tbe  &an& 
tofjirf)  tfje  ILorb  tfjg  (ffiolr  gibetf)  tljee. 

So  God  expressly  promiseth  to  bless  du¬ 
tiful  children  with  a  long  life  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  possession  of  those  good  things 
which  he  should  bestow  upon  them  ;  *  this 
was  the  most  of  reward,  explicitly  cove¬ 
nanted  to  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  their  obe¬ 
dience  ;  there  is  also  implied  a  commination 
of  a  contrary  curse  from  God  upon  the  in¬ 
fringers  of  this  law,  that  they  should  either 
be  immaturely  cut  off  from  life  (as  Abime- 
lech  and  Absalom  were  upon  this  score), 
or  should  draw  on  a  wretched  life  in  ba¬ 
nishment  from  the  contents  thereof:  by 
which  things  respectively  are  intimated  to 
us  the  rewards  of  piety  in  this  kind,  or  the 
punishments  of  impiety  in  the  future  state, 
whereof  the  land  here  mentioned  was  a 
shadow  or  figure:  what  length  of  days  in 
Canaan  was  to  them,  that  to  us  is  immortal 
life  in  heaven ;  what  being  excluded  thence 
was  then,  that  now  is  everlasting  death,  or 
banishment  into  the  regions  of  misery. 

I  might  also  note  the  congruity  of  the 
reward  propounded,  that  they  who  are 
grateful  to  those  from  whom,  in  subordi¬ 
nation  to  God,  they  received  life,  shall  by 
God’s  dispensation  enjoy  that  life  long  and 
well;  and  that  they  who  neglect  the  au¬ 
thors  of  their  life  shall  soon  be  deprived  of 
it,  or  of  its  comforts.  But  I  find  the  same 
reward  assigned  to  the  diligent  observers 
of  other  duties;  particularly  to  them  who 
are  just  in  their  dealings ;  to  them  who  are 
charitable  to  the  poor ;  to  them  who  are 
meek  and  patient ;  to  them  who  confide  in 
God ;  and  to  all  good  men  that  obey  God’s 
commandments.' 

I  shall  only  add,  further,  that  we  may, 
according  to  analogy  and  like  ground  of 
reason,  reduce  unto  this  commandment 

*  I  KKtoSs  yr'tpoffKuv  rc'uf  yo* i7{. 

b  Eph.  t1.  2.  c  Deut.  xvi.  20;  PsaJ.  xxxvii.  29, 
9,  11  ;  xxxiv.  12,  13,  16;  Prov.viii.  16 ;  Dcut.  xxvi.  13. 
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the  obligation  we  have  to  honour  all  those 
who  perform  toward  us  beneficial  offices 
like  unto  those  which  we  receive  from  our 
parents;  those  who  preserve  our  life  by 
relief,  protection,  or  defence;  those  who 
afford  us  maintenance  or  education ;  those 
who  watch  over  us  for  the  good  of  our 
body  or  of  our  soul ;  those  who  instruct  us, 
or  advise  us ;  such  are  our  governors  and 
magistrates,  either  political  or  ecclesiasti- 
tical;  our  benefactors  and  patrons;  our 
schoolmasters  and  tutors ;  our  special  faith¬ 
ful  friends ;  and  the  like :  but  I  pass  for¬ 
ward. 

In  the  subsequent  precepts  are  contained 
the  prime  rules  of  justice  toward  our  neigh¬ 
bour;  the  observation  of  which  is  not  only 
most  equal  and  reasonable  in  itself,  but 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  and  public  peace  among  men;  for 
the  procurement  of  our  safe  and  pleasant 
living  and  conversing  in  the  world ;  men 
thereby  being  secured  in  the  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  God's  gifts  and  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  and  of  whatever  is  dear  and  pre¬ 
cious  to  them:  of  their  lives  first;  then  of 
the  comforts  of  their  conjugal  state;  of 
their  possessions ;  of  their  reputations :  the 
laws  respecting  these  being  here  disposed 
in  order,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
respective  objects,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
or  in  the  opinion  of  men,  or  in  regard  to 
the  consequences  arising  from  them. 

Cf)0tt  sfwlt  not  kill. — ( Sixth  Commandment.) 

Of  all  good  gifts  conferred  upon  us,  none 
(according  to  the  natural  and  common  es¬ 
teem  of  men)  is  more  precious  than  life 
itself,  the  foundation  of  enjoying  the  rest: 
God  hath  therefore  reserved  the  disposal 
of  it  entirely  to  himself,  as  his  special  pre¬ 
rogative;  neither  he  that  hath  it,  nor  any 
other  person,  having  absolutely  any  just 
power  or  right  over  it ;  no  man  can  take 
away  any  man's  life,  but  by  commission  or 
license  from  God,  reasonably  presumed  to 
be  granted  by  him:  so  may  God  (the  ab¬ 
solute  king  of  the  world)  be  supposed  to 
have  committed  to  lawful  magistrates,  as 
his  vicegerents  and  officers,  in  his  name  and 
behalf,  upon  reasonable  cause,  for  preser¬ 
vation  of  public  justice,  peace,  and  order, 
in  a  lawful  course  of  justice,  to  dispose  of 
men’s  lives,  who  have  forfeited  them  to  the 
law:  (the  magistrate,  as  St.  Paul  saith, 
leareth  not  the  sirord  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God ,  an  avenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.6)  He  hath 
not  forbidden  sovereigns  (in  case  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  when  amicable  means  will  not 
prevail)  to  maintain  the  safety  or  welfare 
d  Kom.  xjii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  14. 


of  the  societies  intrusted  to  their  care,  even 
by  armed  violence,  against  such  as  wrong¬ 
fully  invade  them,  or  anywise  harm  them, 
and  will  not  otherwise  be  induced  to  for¬ 
bear  doing  so ;  in  which  case  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  such  differences  (insomuch  as  they 
cannot  be  tried  at  any  other  bar,  or  com¬ 
posed  by  other  means)  is  referred  to  God’s 
abitrement,  who  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ,  the 
sovereign  protector  of  right,  and  dispenser 
of  success;  the  soldier,  in  a  just  cause, 
being  then  his  minister,  and  carrying  a 
tacit  commission  from  him.  God  also  may 
be  supposed,  together  with  life,  with  a  na¬ 
tural  love  to  it,  with  means  to  preserve  it, 
to  have  imparted  to  every  man  a  right  to 
defend  his  life,  with  its  necessary  supports, 
against  unjust,  extreme,  and  inevitable  vio¬ 
lence  upon  it  or  them:  the  slaughter,  there¬ 
fore,  which  may  happen  in  these  cases  (or 
in  the  like,  wherein  God  hath  plainly  by  a 
general  order,  or  by  special  command,  or 
by  permission  reasonably  supposed,  confer¬ 
red  on  any  person  a  power  over  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  life,  in  the  maintenance  of  God's 
own  honour,  or  in  subserviency  to  public 
good)  is  not  concerned  in  the  design  or 
meaning  of  this  precept :  for  he  that  kills 
another,  in  a  way  not  irregular,  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  justice,  or  in  a  lawful  war,  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  authorised  by  a  sovereign  power  here 
under  God,  or  for  his  own  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  defence,  doth  not,  according  to  the 
intent  of  this  law,  kill;  but  rather  God 
himself,  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  doth 
then  kill ;  the  authority  of  killing  so  being 
derived  from  him,  and  his  work  being  done 
thereby:  vengeance  is  his ,  and  he  so  (by 
his  instruments)  repays  it.  But  here  is 
forbidden  all  other  voluntary  taking  away 
our  neighbour’s  life,  when  a  man  acts  as 
a  private  person  ;  without  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  cause,  in  any  illegal  or  irregular  way ; 
upon  what  motive,  principle,  or  end  so¬ 
ever  (whether  it  be  out  of  hatred,  spite, 
envy,  revenge;  for  our  presumed  safety, 
or  pretended  reparation  of  honour ;  for  pro¬ 
moting  what  interest,  or  procuring  what 
satisfaction  soever  to  ourselves),  by  what 
means  soever,  either  by  direct  violence,  or 
by  fraudulent  contrivance;  in  an  open  or 
clandestine  manner;  immediately  by  our¬ 
selves,  or  by  means  of  others ;  by  advising, 
encouraging,  anywise  becoming  instrumen¬ 
tal,  or  accessory  thereto. 

This  is  the  crime  expressly  prohibited : 
but  a  positive  duty  should  also  be  under¬ 
stood  ;  that  we  are  obliged,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  to  preserve  our  neighbour's  life; 
by  relieving  him  in  extreme  need,  by  suc¬ 
couring  him  in  extreme  danger ;  by  admo¬ 
nishing  him  of  any  destructive  mischief, 
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■when  he  appears  tending  unawares  there¬ 
into  ;  the  neglect  of  which  things  argueth 
a  murderous  disposition  toward  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  is  in  reasonable  esteem,  and  in  God’s 
sight,  a  killing  of  him;  for  we  mistake,  if 
we  think  with  Cain  that  we  are  not  our  bro¬ 
ther  s  keepers ,  or  are  not  bound,  when  we 
are  able,  to  preserve  his  life. 

The  violation  of  which  commandment 
is  certainly  the  most  heinous  sin  that  can 
be  committed  of  all  those  which  are  not 
immediately  directed  against  God  himself, 
or  the  persons  which  peculiarly  represent 
him  ;  and  a  sin  which  never  can  escape 
vengeance  and  due  punishment  from  him. 
It  is  the  greatest  wrong  to  God ;  it  is  the 
extremest  injury  to  our  neighbour  ;  it  is  the 
highest  sort  of  uncharitableness ;  it  is  a 
principal  offence  against  public  society. 

1.  It  is  an  exceeding  wrong  and  affront 
done  unto  God ;  in  assuming  the  disposal  of 
his  gifts ;  in  dispossessing  him  of  his  rights, 
by  robbing  him  of  a  creature,  of  his  child, 
his  servant,  his  subject  (one  whose  life  is 
precious  to  him,  and  toward  whom  he  bear- 
eth  a  tender  regard ;)  an  usurping  in  a  high 
way  his  sovereign  authority,  his  throne  of 
majesty,  his  tribunal  of  justice,  his  sword 
of  vengeance ;  to  omit  the  sacrilege,  as 
Philo  speaks,  committed  herein  by  violating 
God’s  own  image,  which  every  man  doth 
bear. 

2.  It  is  also  an  extreme  injury  to  the 
person,  who  is  thereby  deprived  of  an  un¬ 
valuable  good,  which  can  nowise  be  re¬ 
paired  or  compensated :  he  that  loses  his 
life,  doth  therewith  lose  all  the  good  he 
possesseth,  or  is  capable  of  here,  without 
any  possibility  of  recovering  it  again  :  the 
taking  therefore  of  life  can  be  no  suitable 
revenge,  no  reasonable  satisfaction,  for  any 
injury  or  damage  received  ;  it  infinitely,  in 
a  manner,  surpasseth  all  the  evil  which  any 
man  can  sustain  from  another  in  his  es¬ 
tate,  or  fame,  or  welfare  of  any  kind;  for 
those  things  have  their  measure,  and  may 
be  capable  of  some  reparation,  but  this  is 
altogether  extreme  and  irreparable  ;  and 
therefore  doth  include  greatest  iniquity : 
add  hereto,  that  not  only  all  temporal  good 
is  hereby  at  once  ravished  from  a  man,  but 
the  soul  also  of  the  person  may  incur  the 
greatest  damage  or  hazard  in  respect  to  its 
future  estate  by  being  thus  snatched  away: 
the  slayer  not  only  robbeth  his  brother  "of 
his  temporal  life,  but  of  his  time  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  opportunity  of  making  peace  with 
God. 

3.  It  is  also  the  highest  uncharitableness 
to  deal  thus  with  our  neighbour;  arguing 
that  nothing  of  good-will,  of  pity,  of  hu¬ 
manity  toward  him  is  left  in  us :  to  hate 


his  brother  to  the  death,  is  the  utmost  pitch 
of  hatred.  If  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour, 
and  out  of  respect  to  him,  we  ought,  as 
St.  John  instructeth  us,  to  be  willing  to 
lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethren;  how 
enormous  a  crime,  how  opposite  to  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  is  it,  to  take  away  our  brother’s 
life ! 

4.  It  is  likewise  a  main  offence  against 
the  public,  not  only  by  unlawful  bereaving 
it  of  a  member  and  subject,  but  to  its  pre¬ 
judice  and  dishonour  (yea,  so  far  as  lies  in 
us,  to  its  subversion  and  dissolution)  as¬ 
suming  to  ourselves,  pulling  away  from  it, 
its  rights  and  prerogatives  of  judgment. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  direct  intent  and 
importance  of  this  law : e  but  our  Saviour 
in  his  comment  hereon  hath  explained  and 
extended  it  further,  so  as  to  interdict  all 
that  anywise  approaches  in  nature,  or  in 
effect  tends  unto  this  heinous  evil :  he  means 
to  obstruct  all  the  springs,  and  extirpate  all 
the  roots  thereof;  such  as  are  rash,  cause¬ 
less,  outrageous,  inveterate  anger,  contu¬ 
melious  and  despiteful  language,  reserving 
grudges  or  spite  in  our  heart,  not  endea¬ 
vouring  speedily  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
them  who  have  done  us  injury  or  displea¬ 
sure  ;  for  these  things,  as  they  commonly 
do  produce  the  act  of  murder,  so  they 
argue  inclinations  thereto  (which,  if  fear 
and  self-respect  did  not  restrain,  would 
produce  it),  and  consequently  in  moral  ac¬ 
count,  which  regardeth  not  so  much  the 
act  as  the  will,  are  of  the  same  quality 
therewith ;  however  they  arise  from  the 
same  bitter  root  of  great  uncharitableness ; 
upon  which  score  St.  John  telleth  us,  that 
he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ;{ 
and  consequently  in  effect  all  malice  and 
spite,  envy,  hatred,  malignity,  rancour, 
immoderate  and  pertinacious  anger  and 
animosity,  are  here  prohibited. 

Cfjou  shall  not  commit  a&ultrry. 

( Seventh  Commandment. ) 

After  life  (if  after  that,  for  this  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Exodus 
(though  not  in  Deuteronomy),  in  some 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  sun¬ 
dry  ancient  writers,  is  placed  before  that 
against  murder),  nothing  commonly  is  more 
dear  to  men  than  the  comforts  of  their  con¬ 
jugal  estate;  the  enjoyment  of  that  special 
affection  and  friendship,  together  with 
those  instances  of  benevolence,  which  by 
divine  institution  and  mutual  contract,  ra¬ 
tified  by  most  sacred  and  solemn  promises  of 
fidelity,  are  reserved  peculiar  to  that  state: 
which  enclosures,  therefore,  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  whoever  shall  invade  or  trespass  upon, 
■Matt.  v.  21.  >  1  John  ul.  15,  17. 
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who  shall  anywise  loose  or  slacken  those 
holy  bands,  who  shall  attempt  the  affection 
or  chastity  of  his  neighbour’s  wife,  doth 
most  grievously  offend  God,  and  commit- 
teth  (as  Joseph,  when  he  was  tempted  there¬ 
to,  did  call  it)  a  great  evil  aguinst  God , 
against  his  neighbour,  against  himself, 
against  the  common  society  of  men.  He 
violateth  an  institution  to  which  God  hath 
affixed  especial  marks  of  respect  and  sanc¬ 
tity  ;  he  wounds  his  neighbour’s  honour 
and  interest  in  the  most  tender  part,  where¬ 
in  the  content  of  his  mind  and  comfort  of 
his  life  are  most  deeply  concerned.  He  as 
much  (or  rather  more)  dishonoureth  and 
abuseth  himself,  not  only  by  committing 
a  fact  of  so  high  injustice,  but  by  making 
himself  accessory  to  the  basest  perfidious¬ 
ness  that  can  be.  [  Whoso  committeth  adul¬ 
tery  lacketh  understanding :  he  that  doeth  it 
destroyeth  his  own  soul.  A  wound  and  dis¬ 
honour  shall  he  get ;  and  his  reproach  shall 
not  he  wiped  away.  For  jealousy  is  the  rage 
of  a  man :  therefore  he  will  not  spare  in  the 
day  of  vengeance.  He  will  not  regard  any 
ransom ;  neither  will  he  rest  content,  though 
thou  givest  many  gifts.*]  He  also  offendeth 
against  the  public  quiet  and  welfare,  breed¬ 
ing  inextricable  confusions  and  implacable 
dissensions  in  families ;  so  that  hardly  from 
any  other  cause  such  tragical  events  have 
issued  as  from  this :  in  fine,  this  crime  is, 
as  Philo  calls  it,  ervynrif,  xal  tiopiffnrtt 
xru.ee,  a  loathsome  unrighteousness ,  most 
odious  to  God ;  and  a  fire*  as  Job  repre- 
senteth  it,  that  consumeth  to  destruction. 

But  we  must  further  also  consider,  that 
acts  of  this  kind  contain  also  in  them  an¬ 
other  evil :  that  persons  committing  them 
do  not  only  so  highly  wrong  their  neighbour, 
but  defile  themselves  also  by  the  foulest 
turpitude;  in  which  respect  the  prohibition 
of  all  unlawful  and  irregular  satisfactions 
to  lustful  appetite ;  all  compliance  with  that 
great  enemy  of  our  souls,  the  flesh;  all 
kinds  of  impurity  and  lasciviousness,  not 
in  act  only,  but  in  thought,  in  speech,  in 
gesture,  may  be  reduced  to  this  law: 1  our 
Lord  himself  doth  so  interpret  it,  as  to 
make  it  include  a  forbidding  of  all  unchaste 
desires;  and  Christianity  doth  in  a  most 
strict  and  special  manner  oblige  us  to  all 
kinds  of  sobriety  and  modesty,  of  chastity 
and  purity  in  body  and  spirit ;  enjoining 
us  to  abstain  from  all  fleshly  lusts,  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  our  souls;  to  mortify  our  fleshly 
members;  to  possess  our  vessels  (or  bodies) 
in  sanctity  and  honour ;  not  to  have  any  im¬ 
purity  or  filthiness  so  lunch  as  named  among 
us:  nor  to  suffer  a  foul  word  to  proceed  out 
of  our  mouth:  not  to  defile  our  bodies,  con- 
s  Frov.  vi.  32-34.  •>  Job  xxxi.  12.  *  Matt.  v.  14. 


secrated  unto  God,  and  made  temples  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :>  excluding  persons  guilty 
of  such  things  from  any  title  or  capacity 
of  entering  into  God's  kingdom : k  in  fine, 
representing  all  such  practices  as  most 
dishonourable  to  us,  most  displeasing  to 
God,  most  grievous  to  God’s  holy  Spirit 
(the  fountain  of  all  virtue  and  goodness), 
most  contrary  to  the  nature  and  design  of 
our  religion,  and  most  destructive  of  our 
souls. 

£f)0U  3f)itlt  not  3tral. —  ( Eighth  Command¬ 
ment.  ) 

That  every  man  should  quietly  enjoy 
those  supports  and  those  conveniences  of 
life,  which  in  any  honest  manner  (by  God’s 
bounty  immediately  dispensing  it,  or  by 
God’s  blessing  upon  his  industry)  he  hath 
acquired  the  possession  of,  or  right  unto, 
as  all  reason  and  equity  do  require,  so  it 
must  be  acknowledged  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  common  peace,  and 
the  maintenance  of  civil  society  among 
men:  to  secure  which  purposes,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  honest  industry,  this  law  prohi- 
biteth  all  invasion  or  usurpation,  by  any 
means  whatever  (either  by  open  violence 
and  extortion,  or  by  clandestine  fraud  and 
surreption)  of  our  neighbour’s  proper  goods 
and  rights:  he  that  in  any  way,  against 
his  neighbour’s  knowledge  or  will,  gettetb 
into  his  power,  or  detaineth  therein,  what 
doth  in  equity  belong  to  his  neighbour,  and 
which  he  can  restore  to  him,  doth  trans¬ 
gress  against  the  intent  of  this  law  ;  as  we 
see  it  interpreted  in  Leviticus,  where  it  is 
thus  expressed:  Thoushalt  not  defraud  thy. 
neighbour,  nor  rob  him.1  Defrauding  by 
cunning  practice  is  no  less  forbidden,  than 
robbing  by  violent  force.  Anywise  <**■«- 
irriedv,  (that  is,  to  deprive  our  neighbour  of 
his  due;)  vor<pit,u*,  to  purloin,  or  (by  subtle 
and  sly  conveyance)  to  separate  any  part 
of  our  neighbour's  substance  from  him  ; m 
*\a>nKrui,  to  exact  or  extort  anything  more 
than  one’s  due  ; "  i»  v^iiy^an, 

to  go  beyond,  or  overreach  our  neighbour 
in  dealing,  to  delude  and  cozen  him  by  false 
speeches  or  fallacious  pretences,  are  acts, 
in  St.  Paul’s  expression,  to  be  referred  hi¬ 
ther,  as  so  many  special  acts  of  theft.  I 
cannot  stand  to  reckon  up  all  the  sorts  of 
unrighteousness  included  here,  or  reducible 
to  this  matter  (such  as,  beside  downright 
rapine  .and  cheating,  are,  foul  dealing  in 
bargains  and  contracts  ;  using  false  weights 
and  measures;  withholding  the  pledge;  de¬ 
taining  the  labourer’s  wages  from  him ;  the 

I  1  Pot.  11.  11;  Col.  iii.  6  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  4 ;  Epb.  v.  3; 
iv.  29;  1  Cor.  iii.  17;  vi.  18,  19. 

*  Eph.  v.  4,  Sic.  “  1  Cor.  vi.  8 ;  Tit.  ii.  10. 

i  Lev.  xix.  13.  “  1  Thess.  iv.  6. 
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exercising  vexatious,  biting,  and  devouring 
usuries ;  removing  bounds  or  possession  ; 
oppressing  by  undue  or  rigorous  exaction ; 
corrupting  justice  for  reward  of  favour ; 
raising  gain  by  unlawful  and  shameful  arts 
or  practices;  consenting  or  sharing  with, 
advising  or  instigating  to  these,  and  the 
like  acts,0  these  I  shall  not  particularly  in¬ 
sist  upon),  but  shall  only  say,  that  God 
expresseth  great  indignation  against,  and 
threateneth  most  severely  to  punish,  all 
acts  of  this  kind ;  For  all  (saith  he)  that 
do  such  things  (such  as  use  deceitful  mea¬ 
sures  in  trade),  and  all  that  do  unright¬ 
eousness,  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God:v  ’ix'&ixos  o  &so;  Ttgi  tcavtuv  tovtm, 

God  (saith  St.  Paul,  speaking  against  the 
circumventing  and  defrauding  our  neigh¬ 
bour)  is  an  avenger  for  all  these  hinds  of 
things : q  nor  indeed  is  the  gospel  more  severe 
in  denunciation  of  punishment  against  any 
crime  than  this:  Know  ye  not  that  unjust 
persons  (saith  St.  Paul,  meaning  this  sort 
of  unjust  persons,  so  most  properly  and 
strictly  called)  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God:1  and  xX'frrai,  Titovs xtui,  agirwys;, 
thieves,  exactors  (or  cheaters),  and  rapa¬ 
cious  persons,  make  a  good  party  in  the 
catalogue  of  those  who  shall  be  excluded 
from  eternal  bliss. 

I  should  add  the  positive  duties  here  to 
be  understood,  and  referred  to  this  matter, 
the  which  are  commended  to  us  in  scrip¬ 
ture:  such  are,  diligence  and  industry  in 
our  calling,  whereby,  with  God’s  blessing, 
we  may  support  ourselves,  preventing  the 
need,  and  escaping  the  temptation  of  en¬ 
croachment  upon  our  neighbour’s  property 
(whereby  we  may,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh, 
have  need  of  nothing ,  may  eat  our  own 
bread ,  may  even  have  wherewith  to  impart 
to  the  needs  of  others;)  contentment  in  that 
estate  wherein  God  hath  placed  us,  how 
mean  soever  ;  trusting  in  God  and  relying 
upon  his  providence ;  casting  our  burden 
and  care  upon  him ,  who  hath  promised  to 
sustain  us,  who  hath  said  that  he  will  never 
leave  or  forsake  us  ;  •  lastly,  charitable  re¬ 
lief  of  our  neighbour  in  his  need;  for  in 
such  a  case  our  neighbour  hath  a  title  to 
the  goods  we  possess,  derived  from  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  donation  of  God,  who  is  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  all  we  have,  we  being 
only  his  stewards  and  dispensers  thereof, 
according  to  the  rules  he  hath  declared  ;  so 
that  if  we  do  not  according  to  his  order, 
supply  our  poor  neighbour,  we  are  in  just 

°  I'rov.  jxil.  18 ;  xx.  14  ;  ix.  24  ;  Ezck.  xxii.  12; 
xviil.  7,  16 ;  Hos.  v.  10;  Ainos  viii.  5;  l)eut.  xxv.  13  ; 
Lev.  xix.  13  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  14  ;  Psal.  xv.  4  ;  Isa.  i.  23; 
James  v.  4.  Deal.  xv.  16.  •»  1  Thess.  iv.  G. 

1  1  Cor.  vl.  9.  •  Eph.  iv.  28;  l  Thess.  iv.  12  ; 

2  Thess.  viii.  12;  Phil.  iv.  11  ;  1  Tim.  \i.  8;  Prov. 
xx\.  8 ;  Psal.  Iv.  23;  1  Pet.  v.  7 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5. 


estimation,  we  shall  in  God’s  judgment  ap¬ 
pear  to  be,  thieves,  both  in  respect  to  God 
himself  and  to  our  neighbour ;  for  that  we 
thereby  detain  from  God  what  by  original 
right  is  his,  and  bereave  our  neighbour  of 
what  God  hath  bestowed  on  him. 

Client  sfjalt  not  bear  false  fruitless  against 

tljj)  KeigPour.  —  (  Ninth  Commandment. ) 

It  is  in  the  Hebrew,  Thou  shalt  not  an¬ 
swer  (to  wit,  being  examined  or  adjured  in 
judgment)  against  thy  neighbour  as  a  false 
witness  ;  so  that  primarily,  it  seems,  bear¬ 
ing  false  testimony  against  our  neighbour 
(especially  in  matters  of  capital  or  of  high 
concernment  to  him)  is  prohibited :  yet 
that  not  only  this  great  crime,  but  that  all 
injurious  (even  extrajudicial)  prejudicing 
our  neighbour’s  reputation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  safety  or  his  welfare  in  any 
sort,  is  forbidden,  we  may  collect  from 
that  explication  of  this  law,  or  that  parallel 
law,  which  we  have  in  Leviticus :  Thou 
shalt  not,  it  is  there  said,  go  up  and  down 
as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people ;  neither 
shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighbour : 1  as  a  talebearer,  *:n  ;  that  is, 

*  T 

a  merchant,  or  trader  in  ill  reports  and 
stories  concerning  our  neighbour,  to  his 
prejudice  ;*  defaming  him,  or  detracting 
from  him,  or  breeding  in  the  minds  of  men 
an  ill  opinion  of  him  ;  which  vile  and  mis¬ 
chievous  practice  is  otherwhere  under  se¬ 
veral  names  condemned  and  reproved : 
such  are  muttering  ( The  words  of  a  mut- 
terer,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  are  as  wounds , 
going  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly:) 
whispering ,  ^u^oyzis,  we  have  often,  in  the 
Son  of  Sirach  and  in  St.  Paul,  mentioned 
with  a  bad  character,  or  with  prohibition 
and  reproof :  supplanting  (so  in  the  good 
man’s  description,  Psal.  xv.  it  is  said,  He 
supplants  not  with  his  tongue  ;  so  the  word 
signifies:)  detraction,  or  backbiting, 

XaAla,  which  is  so  often  in  the  apostolical 
writings  forbidden  and  reprehended  :  slan¬ 
der,  or  calumny ,  and  sycophantry  ;  that  is, 
oppressing,  abusing,  or  any  way  harming 
men  by  false  tales,  suggestions,  or  pre¬ 
tences  :  “  which  sort  of  practices,  how  base 
they  are  in  themselves  (nothing  being  more 
unworthy  of  an  honest  and  ingenuous  mind, 
nothing  more  ugly  to  the  judgment  of  them 
who  have  any  sense  of  goodness ;)  how  con¬ 
trary  they  are  to  justice,  which  dotli  not 
permit  us  to  wrong  our  neighbour,  as  well 

■  LXX.  ou  ve^iOtrri  ZoXat.  1  Levit.  xix.  16. 

u  Prov.  xviii.  8;  Sirac.  v.  14  ;  xxi.  30 ;  xxvifl. 

13;  2  Cor.  xii.  20;  Rom.  i.  30;  Psal.  xv.  3;  ^31,  2 
Cor.  xii.  20;  Janies  iv.  11  ;  Horn.  i.  30 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1  ; 
Luke  iii.  14;  xix.  8;  Levit.  xix.  11  ;  l’sal.  lxxii.  4, 
exix.  134. 
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in  his  credit  and  good  name,  as  in  his  other 
goods  (for  they  perhaps  may  be  as  much 
valued  by  him,  may  really  be  of  as  much 
consequence  to  him,  as  any  thing  that  he 
hath  ;)  which  bindeth  us  to  abstain  from 
hurting  him,  as  well  in  word  as  in  deed  ; 
how  opposite  they  are  to  charity,  which 
obligeth  us  to  think  the  best  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  to  endeavour  that  others  also 
may  do  so  ;T  to  conceal  his  real  faults  and 
blemishes ;  much  more  not  to  devise  and 
affix  false  ones  to  him,  not  to  gather  and 
disperse  ill  reports  to  his  prejudice ;  of 
how  mischievous  consequence  also  they  are, 
breeding  ill-will,  and  sowing  strife  in  all 
societies  both  public  and  private  (even  se¬ 
parating  chief  friends ,  as  the  Wise  Man 
telleth  us),  common  sense  and  experience 
do  show  they  consequently  must  be  very 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  loveth  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  men  ;  and  very  offen¬ 
sive  to  men,  who  do  the  mischiefs  springing 
from  them. 

To  this  law  may  be  reduced  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  be  candid  in  our  opinions  and  dis¬ 
courses  concerning  others  (according  to  St. 
Paul’s  excellent  description  of  charity  ; x) 
to  forbear  all  rash  and  harsh  censure,  as 
you  know  our  Saviour  in  his  most  divine 
sermon  on  the  mount  chargeth  us  ;  to  be 
veracious,  sincere,  and  faithful  in  all  our 
conversation ;  which  duties  are  so  often 
taught  and  pressed  in  both  Testaments : 
Ye  shall  not  (saith  the  Law)  steal,  nor  deal 
falsely,  nor  lie  one  to  another;  and,  To 
walk  uprightly ,  and  work  righteousness,  and 
speak  the  truth  from  his  heart ,  are  the  first 
lineaments  in  the  good  man's  character 
drawn  by  the  Psalmist ; y  and,  These  are 
the  things  ye  shall  do,  saith  God  in  the 
prophet ;  Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to 
his  neighbour  ;  execute  the  judgment  of  truth 
and  peace  in  your  gates :  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  To  lay  aside  lying ,  to  speak  the 
truth  every  man  with  his  neighbour ;  to  lay 
aside  all  malice,  all  guile ,  all  hypocrisies, 
envyings,  and  backbitings,  are  apostolical 
commands.* 

Chou  sfjalt  not  robrt  tfig  Neighbour's 
Jljousr;  tfiou  shalt  not  robrt  the  Nngh- 
tour's  ®0ife;  nor  f)ts  jHan=srrbant,  nor 
tie  jWatb;srrbant.  nor  bis  <Pi,  nor  bis 
ass.  nor  ang  thing  that  is  the  Neigh¬ 
bour's.  —  (  Tenth  Commandment. ) 

This  law  is  comprehensive  and  recapi¬ 
tulatory,  as  it  were,  of  the  rest  concerning 
our  neighbour,  prescribing  universal  justice 
toward  him  (whence  St.  Mark,  it  seems, 
meaneth  to  render  it  in  one  word,  by 

*  Prov.  x.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  7.  ”  Prov.  xvi.  28. 

1  I  Cor.  xiii.  >  Levit.  xix.  11  ;  Psal.  xv.2. 

’  Zech.  viii.  1C;  Kph.  iv.  25;  Col.  iii.  9:  1  Pel.  ii.  1. 


ZTornoxiry;,  deprive  not,1  or  bereave  not 
your  neighbour  of  any  thing  ;)  and  this  not 
only  in  outward  deed  and  dealing,  but  in 
inward  thought  and  desire,  the  spring 
whence  they  do  issue  forth  (for,  from  the 
heart,  as  our  Saviour  teaeheth,  do  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornica¬ 
tions,  thefts,  fulse-icitness,  blasphemies  ;b) 
we  are  obliged  to  be  so  far  from  depriving 
our  neighbour  of  any  good  thing  belonging 
to  him,  that  we  are  not  so  much  as  to  wish 
or  desire  it ;  not  only  to  abstain  from  in¬ 
jurious  action,  but  to  repress  covetous  in¬ 
clinations  :  wherein  is  also  implied,  that  we 
should  have  a  delight  and  complacence  in 
our  neighbour’s  good  ;  not  envying  him 
any  enjoyment ;  being  in  our  minds  content 
with  the  portion  God  pleaseth  to  vouch¬ 
safe  us  ;  and  entirely  trusting  in  him,  that 
he  will  supply  us  with  what  is  needful  or 
befitting  to  us,  without  the  damage  of  our 
neighbour.  Thus  God's  law  is,  as  St.  Paul 
observed,  spiritual  ;c  not  only  restraining 
exterior  acts,  but  regulating  our  inmost 
thoughts,  quelling  all  inordinate  appetites 
and  affections  of  heart  within  us;  the  which 
may  be  extended  so  as  to  respect  not  only 
matters  of  justice  toward  our  neighbour, 
but  all  objects  whatever  of  our  practice  ; 
so  as  to  import  that  which  in  the  Christian 
law  is  so  frequently  enjoined  us,  as  the  life 
of  our  religion,  circumcising  our  hearts, 
crucifying  the  Jiesh  with  its  passions  and 
desires,  mortifying  our  earthly  members, 
putting  to  death  by  the  Spirit  the  deeds  oj 
the  body,  putting  off  the  old  man,  which  is 
corrupted  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  : 
Oux  iTittupir.aiis,  Thou  shult  not  unlawfully  or 
irregularly  desire,  doth,  according  to  the 
spiritual  intent,  import  all  this.d 

I  have  done  ;  and  shall  only  add,  that 
the  sum  and  end  of  these,  and  all  other 
good  laws,  of  all  religion,  and  all  our  duty, 
is  (as  we  often  are  taught  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament)  comprised  in  those  two  rules,  of 
loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  loving 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves seriously  and 
honestly  attending  unto  which,  we  can 
hardly  fail  of  knowing  what  in  any  case  our 
duty  is :  it  remains  that  we  employ  our  best 
care  and  endeavour  on  the  conscientious 
practice  thereof ;  imploring  therewith  the 
assistance  of  God’s  grace,  and  that  good 
Spirit,  which  God  hath  most  graciously 
promised  to  those  who  duly  ask  it,  by  which 
alone  we  can  he  enabled  to  keep  God’s 
commandments :  to  him  be  all  glory  and 
praise.  Amen. 

*  Mark  x.  19.  •’  Matt.  xv.  19.  *  Rom.  vll.  7,  14. 

a  Horn.  ii.  29;  Phil.  iii.  3;  Col.  11.  11  ;  Gal.  v.  24; 
Rom  vi.  r, ;  Col.  iii.  5  ;  ii.  II  ;  Eph.  iv.  22  ;  Itom.  Till. 
13.  •  1  Tim.  i.  !>. 
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It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion, 
that  it  doth  not  much  employ  men’s  care, 
pains,  and  time,  about  matters  of  ceremo¬ 
nial  observance ;  but  doth  chiefly  (and  in  a 
manner  wholly)  exercise  them  in  works  ol 
substantial  duty,  agreeable  to  reason,  per¬ 
fective  of  man's  nature,  productive  of  true 
glory  to  God,  and  solid  benefit  to  men.a  Its 
design  is  not  to  amuse  our  fancies  with 
empty  shows,  nor  to  take  up  our  endeavours 
in  fruitless  performances ;  but  to  render  us 
truly  good,  and  like  unto  God,  first  in  in¬ 
terior  disposition  of  mind,  then  in  exterior 
practice ;  full  of  hearty  love  and  reverence 
to  God,  of  tender  charity  and  good-will 
toward  men ;  of  moderation  and  purity  in 
the  enjoyment  of  these  things;  of  all  true 
piety  and  virtue  ;  whereby  we  may  become 
qualified  for  that  life  of  bliss  which  it  ten- 
dereth  and  promiseth ;  for  conversation  in 
that  holy  society  above,  to  which  it  design- 
eth  and  ealleth  us.  Yet  because  fancy  is 
naturally  a  medium,  and  an  effectual  in¬ 
strument  of  action,  and  because  sensible  ob¬ 
jects  are  apt  strongly  to  affect  our  minds,* 
it  hath  pleased  the  divine  Wisdom  to  apply 
them,  in  fit  measure,  and  to  sanctify  them 
to  those  good  purposes,  by  appointing  some 
few  solemn  and  significant  rites  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  us,  being  in  their  own  nature 
proper  and  useful,  and  by  God  designed 
to  declare  his  mind  and  gracious  intents 
to  us ;  to  consign  and  convey  his  grace  into 
our  souls,  to  confirm  our  faith  in  him,  to 
raise  our  devotion  toward  him,  to  quicken 
our  resolutions  of  obeying  his  will ;  to  en¬ 
able  and  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  those 
great  duties  which  he  requireth  of  us: 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (saith  St.  Austin) 
hath  subjected  us  to  his  gentle  yoke  and  light 
burden;  whence ,  with  sacraments  most  few 
in  number ,  most  easy  for  observance ,  most 
excellent  in  signification ,  he  bound  together 
the  society  of  new  people :  and.  The  mercy 
of  God  (saith  he  again)  would  have  religion 
free ,  by  the  celebration  of  a  most  few  and 
most  clear  sacraments .f 

*  It  hath,  especially  upon  vulgar  and  weaker  minds, 
a  strong  efficacy. 

t  Dominus  noster  leni  jugo  suo  nos  subdidit,  et 
sarcinsu  levi ;  unde  sacranientis  numero  paucissimis, 
observatione  facillimis,  signiticatione  prrcstantissimis 
socictatem  novi  populi  coiligavit;  sicut  estbaptismus 
•  Cypr.  Ep.  76. 


Of  these  there  appear  two  (and  St.  Aus¬ 
tin,  in  the  place  cited,  could  instance  in  no 
more)  of  general  and  principal  use,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  our  Lord  himself;  which,  because 
they  represent  to  us  somewhat  not  subject 
to  sense,  and  have  a  secret  influence  upon 
us ;  because  what  is  intended  by  them  is 
not  immediately  discernible  by  what  is  done, 
without  some  explication  (their  significancy 
being  not  wholly  grounded  in  nature,  but 
depending  upon  arbitrary  institution,  as 
that  of  words,  which  is  of  kin  to  them; 
whence  St.  Austin  calls  a  sacrament,  Ver- 
bum  visibile ),  have  usually  been  called  mys¬ 
teries  (that  is,  actions  of  a  close  and  occult 
importance,  of  deeper  meaning  and  design 
than  is  obvious  to  ordinary  perception;) 
and  thence  are  also  called  sacraments,  for 
no  other  reason,  I  conceive,  than  because 
the  ancientest  translators  of  the  Bible  in¬ 
to  Latin  did  usually  render  the  word  pve- 
rh^iov  by  the  word  sacramentum;  whence 
every  thing  containing  under  it  somewhat 
of  abstruse  meaning,  is  by  ancient  writers 
termed  a  sacrament.  (So  Tertullian  calls 
all  Christianity  the  sacrament  of  Christian 
religion ;  and  Elisha’s  axe  he  calls  the  sa¬ 
crament  of  wood ;  and  St.  Austin  speaks  of 
the  sacrament  of  bread,  offish,  of  numbers, 
of  the  rock,  &c.  J  In  short,  he  says  of  all 
signs,  that  when  they  belong  to  divine  things 
they  are  called  sacraments :  ||  which  shows 
to  how  small  purpose  the  disputes  are,  yea, 
on  what  small  grounds  the  decrees  are, 
concerning  the  number,  general  nature, 
and  efficacy  of  sacraments :  for  where  a 
name  or  form  of  a  sacrament  is  of  so  large, 
ambiguous,  and  indeterminate  signification , 
there  can  be  nothing  but  confusion  in  the 
disputes  about  it.)  But  those  which  chiefly 
at  least,  and  in  way  of  eminency,  have  ob¬ 
tained  this  name,  are  those  two  instituted 
by  our  Lord,  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Sup- 

Trinitatis  nomine  consecratus.  communicatio  cor¬ 
poris  ct  sanguinis  ipsius ;  etsi  quidaliud  in  scripturis 

canoniciscoinmendatur,&c.—  Ep.  1 18. - Religionein 

paucissimis  et  manifestissimis  celebrationum  sacra¬ 
nientis  miscricordia  Dei  liberam  esse  voluit.  —  Jd. 
Ep  119. 

X  Exod.  xii.  26. — Sacramenti  natura  diserte  ct  plane 
exprimitur. 

||  Nimis  autem  longum  est  convenienter  disputare 
dc  varietate  signorum,  quae,  cum  ad  resdivinas  perti¬ 
nent.  Sacrament  a  appellantur.—  Aug.  Ep.  5. 

In  cunctis  Christ!  actionibus  sacrament orum  mya- 
teria  corruscarunt.—  Leo  i.  Fp  A. 
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per ;  of  which  I  shall  in  order  discourse ; 
and  so  of  each,  as  very  briefly  to  consider 
the  occasion  of  their  institution ;  the  actions 
enjoined  in  them ;  the  nature  of  them,  or 
wherein  their  mystery  doth  consist;  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  intended;  and 
the  effects  they  produce ;  together  with  the 
dispositions  and  duties  (antecedent,  conco¬ 
mitant,  and  consequent)  required  of  us  in 
the  use  and  practice  of  them.  And  first, 

OF  BAPTISM.* 

There  were,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  telleth  us,  in  sacred  use  among  the 
Jews,  (iacTTicuei,  several  kinds  of 

baptisms.  b  The  learned  in  their  laws  and 
customs  teach,  that  they  never  did  receive 
any  person  into  their  covenant,  whether 
that  which  was  more  strict  (to  which  na¬ 
tural  Jews  and  proselytes  of  righteousness 
were  tied),  or  that  which  was  more  lax, 
with  w  hich  strangers  and  proselytes  of  the 
gate  did  comply,  without  a  baptism.  And 
that  priests  and  Levites  entering  into  their 
office  were  to  be  sanctified  by  washing  with 
water,  we  see  plainly  prescribed  in  their 
Law  ; 0  likewise  that  all  persons  w  ho  had 
contracted  any  kind  of  defilement  were 
purified  by  the  like  ceremony,  particularly 
children  new  born,  is  expressed  there. d 
Moreover,  that  it  was  in  use  for  persons, 
who  were  conscious  to  themselves  of  hav¬ 
ing  transgressed  God’s  law,  being  in  God’s 
name  invited  by  some  person  of  eminent 
authority  (a  prophet,  or  like  a  prophet,  one 
commissionated  by  God)  unto  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life,  to  be  washed  by 
him,  in  testimony  of  their  stedfast  purpose 
to  amend,  and  in  hope  to  obtain  pardon 
from  God  of  their  past  offences,  and  to  be 
reinstated  in  his  favour,  appears  probable 
by  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  undertaking,  and 
the  success  thereof.'  For  if  the  manner 
of  his  proceeding  had  been  altogether  un¬ 
usual  and  unknown,  so  many,  it  seems, 
would  not  so  readily  (without  any  stir  or 
obstacle)  have  complied  therewith  ;  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
those  zealous  adherents  to  traditionary 
practice,  who,  to  maintain  their  credit  and 
interest  with  the  people,  were  so  averse 
from  all  appearance  of  novelty.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  then,  of  washing,  in  so  many  cases, 
and  to  so  many  purposes,  customary  among 
God’s  people,  to  signify  men’s  entering  into 

•  — Heb.  vi.  2. 

Heb.  i.x.  10;  Sold.  De  Synedrils.  c  F.xod. 

XX i.\.  4  ;  IS  mull  \  iii.  G  •*  Lev  it.  xv.  H,  10,  1H,  27  ; 

xxii.  G  ;  Isunib.  xix.  7,  &c.  ;  Kzek.  xvi.  4.  r  John 
i.  35,  33. 


a  new  state  or  course  of  life,  being  withal 
most  apt  and  proper  for  his  design,  our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  never  favoured  need¬ 
less  innovations,  was  pleased  to  assume  and 
impose  upon  the  disciples  and  followers  of 
his  religion,  accommodating  it  to  those  holy 
purposes,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  declare. 

What  the  action  itself  enjoined  is,  what 
the  manner  and  form  thereof,  is  apparent 
by  the  words  of  our  Lord’s  institution: 
Going  forth  therefore  (saith  he),  teach  (or 
disciple)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the  Son ,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  which  I  have  commanded  you. f 

The  action  is  baptizing,  or  immersing  in 
water ;  the  object  thereof,  those  persons 
of  any  nation  whom  his  ministers  can  by 
their  instruction  and  persuasion  render  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  that  is,  such  as  do  sincerely  believe 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  seriously  re¬ 
solve  to  obey  his  commandments.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  name;  that  is,  it  is  ministered 
by  the  authority,  and  bears  special  relation 
unto  the  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
as  the  chief  objects  of  the  faith  professed, 
and  the  sole  objects  of  the  obedience  un¬ 
dertaken  therein ;  as  exhibiting  gracious 
favours  unto  the  person  baptized,  and  as 
receiving  special  obligations  from  him. 

Such  is  the  action  itself  declared  to  be; 
the  mystery  thereof  consists  in  its  being  a 
notable  sign  to  represent,  and  an  authentic 
seal  to  ratify,  the  collation  then  made  of 
certain  great  benefits  to  us  ;  and  our  under¬ 
taking  correspondent  duties  toward  God. 

The  benefits  which  God  then  signifies, 
and  (upon  due  terms)  engageth  to  confer 
on  us,  are  these: 

1.  The  purgation  or  absolution  of  us 
from  the  guilt  of  past  offences,  by  a  free 
and  full  remission  of  them  (the  which  wash  • 
ing  by  water,  cleansing  from  all  stains, 
doth  most  appositely  represent;)  and  con¬ 
sequently  God’s  being  reconciled  unto  us, 
his  receiving  us  into  a  state  of  grace  and 
favour,  his  freely  justifying  us  (that  is, 
looking  upon  us,  or  treating  us  as  just  and 
innocent  persons,  although  before  we  stood 
guilty  of  heinous  sins,  and  thereupon  liable 
to  grievous  punishments),  that  these  bene¬ 
fits  are  conferred  in  baptism,  many  places 
of  scripture  plainly  show  ;  [and  the  primi¬ 
tive  church,  with  most  firm  and  unanimous 
consent,  did  believe.]  And  now  (said  Ana¬ 
nias  to  St.  Paul),  why  dost  thou  tarry  ? 
Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins:  and,  Repent  (saith  St.  Peter,  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Jews),  and  let  every  one  of  you 
<  Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15. 
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be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins:e  and, 
Christ  (saith  St.  Paul  again  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians)  loved  his  church ,  and  delivered  him¬ 
self for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  purging 
it  by  the  washing  of  water,  pn/ian  (that  is, 
he  effectually  in  baptism  consigned  to  the 
members  of  his  church,  that  mercy  and 
remission  of  sins  which  he  purchased  and 
merited  by  his  passion:)  and  again,  Such 
(saith  he  to  the  Corinthians)  were  some  of 
you  (that  is,  ye  were  persons  guilty  of  hei¬ 
nous  sins;)  but  ye  have  been  washed,  ye 
have  been  sanctified,  ye  have  been  justified 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God:  where  having  been  washed  in 
Christ's  name  doth  (in  congruity  with  what 
is  said  in  other  places)  denote  baptism  in 
his  name;11  being  sanctified  and  justified 
do  express  the  first  benefits  accompanying 
that  baptism.  And  indeed,  wherever  a 
general  remission  of  sins,  or  a  full  sancti¬ 
fication,  or  consecration,  and  justification 
of  men’s  persons  in  God’s  sight,  are  men¬ 
tioned;  that  remission  of  sins,  that  sepa¬ 
ration,  or  dedication  unto  God’s  service; 
that  reception  into  grace,  which  are  con¬ 
signed  in  baptism,  are  (I  conceive)  under¬ 
stood  ;  there  being  no  other  season  or 
occasion,  wherein  ordinarily  and  visibly 
God  doth  exhibit  those  benefits. 

It  may  be  demanded,  How  children,  by 
reason  of  their  innocent  age,  are  capable  of 
these  benefits  ;*  how  they  can  be  pardoned, 
who  never  had  offended ;  how  they  can  be 
justified,  who  never  were  capable  of  being 
unjust  ?  I  briefly  answer,  that  because  they 
come  from  that  race,  which  by  sin  had  for¬ 
feited  God’s  favour,  and  had  alienated  it¬ 
self  from  him  ;  because  also  they  have  in 
them  those  seeds  of  pravity,  from  which 
afterward  certainly,  life  continuing  (with¬ 
out  God's  restraining  grace),  will  sprout 
forth  innumerable  evil  actions ;  therefore 
that  God,  overlooking  all  the  defects  of 
their  nature,  both  relative  and  absolute, 
or  personal,  doth  assume  them  into  his 
special  favour,  is  no  small  benefit  to  them, 
answerable  to  the  remission  of  actual  sin, 
and  restitution  from  the  state  consequent 
thereon  in  others,  f 

2.  In  baptism,  the  gift  of  God’s  holy 
Spirit  is  conferred,  qualifying  us  for  the 
state  into  which  we  then  come,  and  en¬ 
abling  us  to  perform  the  duties  we  then 
undertake,  which  otherwise  we  shoidd  be 
unable  to  perform  ;  for  purification  of  our 

•  Quid  festinnt  innocens  tetas  ad  remissionem  pec- 
catorum  ? —  Tertul. 

t  - impletur  apud  nos  Spiritu  Sane to  puerorum 

innocens  a* las,  bcc.—  Cypr.  Epist.  10. 

*  Vide  Just.  Apol.  2;  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  &c.  ;  Acts 
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hearts  from  vicious  inclinations  and  de¬ 
sires;  for  begetting  holy  dispositions  and 
affections  in  our  souls ;  for  to  guide  and 
instruct  us,  to  sustain  and  strengthen  us, 
to  encourage  and  comfort  us  in  all  the 
course  of  Christian  piety:  the  which  ef¬ 
fects  are  well  also  figured  by  water,  which 
purifieth  things  both  from  inherent  and  ad¬ 
herent  filth.  That  this  benefit  is  annexed 
to  baptism,  the  scripture  also  teacheth  us  : 
Be  baptized  (saith  St.  Peter)  in  the  name 
of  Christ  to  the  remission  of  sins ,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 1 
ils  TveSftac  iTrt>rliT0r.fuv,  We  being  baptized 
in  one  body,  are  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit 
(saith  St.  Paul: j)  and  with  the  lover  of 
regeneration  St.  Paul  again  joineth  the  re¬ 
novation  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  it  is  re¬ 
presented  as  an  advantage  of  our  Saviour’s 
baptism  above  that  of  John,  that  our  Lord 
not  only  baptized  with  water  to  repentance , 
but  with  the  Holy  Ghost ,  and  fire.\ 

Some  preventing  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (whereby  God  freely  draweth  men 
to  Christianity,  persuading  their  minds  to 
assent  thereto,  inspiring  their  hearts  with 
resolutions  to  comply  with  it)  do  precede 
baptism ;  but  a  more  full  communication 
thereof  (due  by  compact,  assured  by  pro¬ 
mise),  for  the  confirming  and  maintaining 
us  in  the  firm  belief  and  constant  practice 
of  Christianity,  is  consequent  thereon : 
After  ye  had  believed ,  ye  were  sealed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  saith  St.  Paul.k  To 
signify  which  benefit  then  conferred,  the 
ancient  Christians  did  to  baptism  annex  the 
chrism,  or  holy  unction,  signifying  the  col¬ 
lation  of  that  healing  and  cheering  Spirit 
to  the  baptized  person ;  that  which  St.  Paul 
may  seem  to  respect,  when  he  saith,  He 
that  establisheth  (or  confirmeth)  us  with  you 
into  Christ ,  and  who  hath  anointed  us,  is 
God ;  who  also  hath  sealed  us,  and  hath 
given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
hearts. 1 

3.  With  those  gifts  is  connected  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  regeneration,  implying  our  entrance 
into  a  new  state  and  course  of  life ;  being 
endowed  with  new  faculties,  dispositions, 
and  capacities  of  souls ;  becoming  new 
creatures  and  new  men,  as  it  were,  renewed 
after  the  likeness  of  God  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ;m  our  being  sanctified 
in  our  hearts  and  lives,  being  mortified  to 
fleshly  lusts  and  worldly  affections,  being 
quickened  to  a  spiritual  life  and  heavenly 
conversation:  in  short,  becoming,  in  rela- 

t  \ovr  *or  rxXiyyiurictf,  fvtiuxros  ay.tu. 
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tion  and  in  disposition  of  mind,  the  children 
of  God.  This  the  matter  and  the  action  of 
baptism  do  set  out :  for  as  children  new 
born  (for  cleansing  them  from  impurities 
adherent  from  the  womb),  both  among  the 
Jews  and  other  people,  were  wont  to  be 
washed;*  so  are  we  in  baptism,  signifying 
our  purification  from  natural  and  worldly 
defilements :  the  mersion  also  in  water, 
and  the  emersion  thence,  doth  figure  our 
death  to  the  former,  and  reviving  to  a  new 
life.  Whence  baptism  is  by  St.  Paul  called 
the  laver  of  regeneration ;  and  our  Lord 
saith,  that  if  a  man  be  not  born  again  of 
water  and  the  Spirit ,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God;”  that  is,  every  one 
becoming  a  Christian  is  by  baptism  rege¬ 
nerated,  or  put  into  a  new  state  of  life, 
getteth  new  dispositions  of  soul,  and  new 
relations  to  God :  Ye  are  all  (saith  St.  Paul) 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;° 
that  is,  by  embracing  his  doctrine,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  his  law  professedly  in  baptism : 
and.  We  (saith  St.  Paul  again)  are  buried 
with  Christ  through  baptism  unto  death ; 
that  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father ,  so  also  we  should 
walk  in  netvness  of  life.9 

4.  With  these  benefits  is  conjoined  that 
of  being  inserted  into  God’s  church,  his 
family,  the  number  of  his  chosen  people, 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  whereby  we 
become  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  that  heavenly  corporation.  We 
(saith  St  Paul)  have  been  all  baptized  in  one 
Spirit  into  one  body ,  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  :q  and,  So  many  of  you  (saith  he 
again)  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
(into  Christ  mystical,  or  the  church)  have 
put  on  Christ ;  and  ye  are  (adds  he)  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus  T  As  proselytes  among  the 
Jews  by  baptism  were  admitted  unto  the 
communion  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish, 
so  thereby  are  we  received  into  the  like 
communion  and  privileges  of  the  Christian, 
far  more  excellent,  society. 

5.  In  consequence  of  these  things,  there 
is  with  baptism  conferred  a  capacity  of,  a 
title  unto,  an  assurance  (under  condition 
of  persevering  in  faith  and  obedience  to  our 
Lord)  of,  eternal  life  and  salvation.  We 
are  therein,  in  St.  Peter’s  words,  regene¬ 
rated  unto  a  lively  hope  of  an  incorruptible 
inheritance ,  by  that  resurrection  of  Christ  ' 
which  is  represented  to  us  in  this  action ; 
and  so  therein  applied,  as  to  beget  in  us  a 
title  and  a  hope  to  rise  again  in  like  man- 

•  Ezek.  xvi.  4. — XoCtroctrx  xx\  \{j.txXv,cx<rx  yxXxxn. — 
Theocr. 
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ner  to  a  blissful  life ;  whence  we  are  said 
therein  to  rise  with  him ;  Being  (saith  St. 
Paul)  buried  with  him  in  baptism ,  wherein 
also  we  were  raised  again :  *  whence  by  the 
two  great  apostles  baptism  is  said  to  save 
us :  Baptism  (saith  St.  Peter,  the  antitype 
of  the  delivery  in  the  flood)  doth  save  us ; u 
that  is,  admitteth  us  into  the  ark,  putteth 
us  into  the  sure  way  of  salvation  :  and,  God 
(saith  St.  Paul)  according  to  his  mercy  saved 
us ,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration:''  and,  lie 
that  shall  believe,  and  shall  be  baptized,  shall 
be  saved ,  is  our  Saviour’s  own  word  and 
promise:"  shall  be  saved;  that  is,  shall  be 
put  into  a  state  and  way  of  salvation ;  con¬ 
tinuing  in  which  state,  proceeding  in  which 
way,  he  assuredly  shall  be  saved :  for  faith 
there  denoteth  perseverance  in  faith,  and 
baptism  hnplieth  performance  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  therein  undertaken ;  which  next  is 
to  be  considered. 

For  as  this  holy  rite  signifieth  and  sealeth 
God’s  collation  of  so  many  great  benefits  on 
us ;  so  it  also  implieth,  and,  on  our  part, 
ratifieth  our  obligation,  then  in  an  especial 
manner  commencing,  to  several  most  im¬ 
portant  duties  toward  him.  It  implieth, 
that  we  are  in  mind  fully  persuaded  con¬ 
cerning  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  which 
God  tlie  Father  revealed  by  his  blessed  Son, 
and  confirmed  by  the  miraculous  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  we  therein  profess  our 
humble  and  thankful  embracing  the  over¬ 
tures  of  mercy  and  grace  purchased  for  us 
by  our  Saviour’s  meritorious  undertaking 
and  performances,  the  which  are  then  ex¬ 
hibited  and  tendered  to  us ;  we  therein 
declare  our  hearty  resolution  to  forsake 
all  wicked  courses  of  life,  repugnant  to  the 
doctrine  and  law  of  Christ;  fully  to  con¬ 
form  our  lives  to  his  will,  living  thereafter 
in  all  piety,  righteousness,  and  sobriety,  as 
loyal  subjects,  faithful  servants,  and  duti¬ 
ful  children  to  God:  in  brief,  we  therein 
are  bound,  renouncing  all  erroneous  prin¬ 
ciples,  all  vicious  inclinations,  and  all  other 
engagements  whatever,  entirely  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  God 
the  Father,  our  glorious  and  good  Maker; 
of  God  the  Son,  onr  gracious  Redeemer; 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  blessed  Guide, 
Assistant,  Advocate,  and  Comforter :  these 
are  the  duties  antecedent  unto,  and  con¬ 
comitant  of,  our  baptism  (immediately  and 
formally  required  of  those  who  are  capable 
of  performing  them,  mediately  and  virtu¬ 
ally  of  them  who  are  not),  the  which  are 
signified  by  our  being  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  holy  Trinity. 
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These  duties  the  scripture  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  word,  faith  and  repentance; 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  conjunctly : 
If  (said  Philip  to  the  eunuch)  thou  believ- 
est  with  thy  heart ,  it  is  lawful  (for  thee  to 
be  baptized  ;  x)  faith  was  an  indispensable 
condition  prerequisite  thereto:  and, Repent 
(saith  St.  Peter),  and  let  every  one  of  you  be 
baptized ; y  repentance  also  was  necessary 
to  precede  it :  indeed  both  these  (as  they 
are  meant  in  this  case)  do  in  effect  signify 
the  same  ;  each  importeth  a  being  renewed 
in  mind,  in  judgment,  in  will,  in  affection  ; 
a  serious  embracing  of  Christ’s  doctrine, 
and  a  stedfast  resolution  to  adhere  thereto 
in  practice.  Hence  are  those  effects  or 
consequences  attributed  to  faith,  justifying 
us,  reconciling  and  bringing  us  near  to 
God,  saving  us  ;  because  it  is  the  necessary 
condition  required  by  God,  and  by  him  ac¬ 
cepted,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  those 
benefits  conferred  in  baptism  ;  the  same 
being  also  referred  to  that  repentance,  or 
change  of  mind,  which  must  accompany 
our  entrance  into  Christianity  ;  that  good 
conscience  with  which  we  stipulate  a  per¬ 
petual  devotion  and  obedience  to  God;1 
the  which  therefore  doth,  as  St.  Peter  tell- 
eth  us,  save  us ;  it  contributing  to  our  sal¬ 
vation,  as  a  duty  necessarily  required  in 
order  thereto.1  This  is  that  death  to  sin, 
and  resurrection  to  righteousness,  that 
being  buried  with  Christ,  and  rising  again 
with  him,  so  as  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life,  which  the  baptismal  action  signifies, 
and  which  we  then  really  undertake  to 
perform. 

And  as  such  are  the  duties  preceding  or 
accompanying  baptism  ;  so,  making  good 
the  engagements  they  contain,  constantly 
persisting  in  them,  maintaining  and  improv¬ 
ing  them,  are  duties  necessarily  consequent 
thereupon  :  Having  (saith  the  apostle)  hud 
our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  let  us 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering ,b  We  should  indeed  continually 
remember,  frequently  and  seriously  consi¬ 
der,  what  in  so  solemn  a  manner  we  (upon 
so  valuable  considerations)  did  then  under¬ 
take,  promise,  and  vow  to  God,  diligently 
striving  to  perforin  it ;  for  violating  our 
part  of  the  covenant  and  stipulation  then 
made,  by  apostacy  in  profession  or  practice 
from  God  and  goodness,  we  certainly  must 
forfeit  those  inestimable  benefits  which  God 

*  Acts  viii.  37.  ’  Acts  ii.  38.  *  Acts  xxvi.  14  ; 

t.  31  ;  xx.  ’il  ;  xxvi.  20  ;  iii.  IS;  xvii.  30  ;  Rom.  v.  1, 
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otherwise  hath  tied  himself  to  bestow ;  the 
pardon  of  our  sins,  the  favour  of  God,  the 
being  members  of  Christ,  the  grace,  gui¬ 
dance,  assistance,  and  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  right  unto,  and  hope  of,  salva¬ 
tion.  We  so  doing,  shall  not  only  simply 
disobey  and  offend  God,  but  add  the  high¬ 
est  breach  of  fidelity  to  our  disobedience, 
together  with  the  most  heinous  ingratitude, 
abusing  the  greatest  grace  that  could  be 
vouchsafed  us  :  If  we  wilfully  sin  after  we 
have  taken  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
(saith  the  apostle,  meaning  that  solemn 
profession  of  our  faith  in  baptism),  we 
trample  under  fool  the  Son  of  God ,  we  pro¬ 
fane  the  blood  of  the  covenant ,  we  do  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ,  c  and  incurring 
so  deep  guilt,  we  must  expect  suitable 
punishment.  But  I  proceed  to  the  other 
sacrament, 

THE  EUCHARIST. 

Among  the  wonderful  works  of  power  and 
grace  performed  by  God  Almighty  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  in 
order  to  their  delivery  from  the  Egyptian 
slaverv,  a  most  signal  one  was  the  smiting 
the  firstborn  in  every  house  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  passing  over  the  houses  of  the 
children  of  Israel ; d  wherein  God  declared 
his  just  wrath  against  their  cruel  oppressors, 
depriving  them  in  a  sudden  and  dreadful 
manner  of  what  was  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them  ;  and  his  gracious  mercy  toward  them, 
in  preserving  what  was  alike  dear  to  them 
from  so  woful  a  calamity  ;  thus  (as  the  text 
expresseth  it)  putting  a  difference  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  children  of  Israel. 
Now,  that  the  memory  of  so  remarkable 
a  mercy  might  be  preserved,  that  their  af¬ 
fections  might  be  raised  to  a  strong  sense 
of  God’s  goodness,  and  their  faith  in  him 
confirmed,  so  as  in  the  like  need  to  hope 
for  the  same  favourable  help  and  protec¬ 
tion,  by  the  consideration  of  so  notable  an 
experiment,  it  pleased  God  to  appoint  a 
sacrament,  or  mysterious  rite,  to  be  an¬ 
nually  celebrated,  representing  and  recall¬ 
ing  to  mind  that  act  of  God,  wherein  his 
special  kindness  was  so  eminently  demon¬ 
strated  toward  his  people :  the  same  also 
(as  did  other  rites  and  sacrifices  instituted 
by  God  among  that  people)  looking  directly 
forward  upon  that  other  great  delivery 
from  sin  and  hell,  which  God  in  mercy 
designed  toward  mankind,  to  be  achieved 
by  our  Saviour  ;  prefiguring,  that  the  souls 


*  Itch.  X.  26,  29. 
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of  them  who  should  be  willing  to  forsake 
the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin,  should  be 
saved  from  the  ruin  coming  upon  them 
who  would  abide  therein  ;  God  regarding 
the  blood  of  our  Saviour  (that  immaculate 
Lamb,  sacrificed  for  them)  sprinkled  upon 
the  doors  of  their  houses ;  that  is,  by  hearty 
faith  and  repentance,  applied  to  their  con¬ 
sciences.'  The  occasion  of  celebrating 
which  holy  rite,  our  Saviour  we  see  did  im¬ 
prove  to  the  institution  of  this  sacrament, 
most  agreeing  therewith  in  design,  as  re¬ 
presentative  and  commemorative  of  the 
greatest  blessing  and  mercy  that  we  are 
capable  of  having  vouchsafed  to  us  ;  some 
part  of  that  ancient  rite  or  sacrifice  (which 
was  most  suitable  to  the  special  purposes 
of  this  institution,  and  most  conformable 
to  the  general  constitution  of  the  Christian 
religion,,  whereby  all  bloody  sacrifices  are 
abolished)  being  retained  in  this. 

The  action  itself  (or  rather  the  whole 
rite,  consisting  of  divers  actions)  we  see 
plainly  described  in  the  Gospels,  and  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  distinguishable  into  these  chief 
parts  :  1 .  '1  lie  benediction  and  consecra¬ 
tion  (by  prayer  and  thanksgiving)  of  bread 
and  wine.  2.  The  breaking  of  bread,  and 
handling  the  cup.  3.  The  delivery  and 
distribution  of  them  to  the  persons  present. 
4.  The  declaration  accompanying  that  de¬ 
livery,  that  those  symbolical"  things  and 
actions  did  represent  our  Saviour’s  body 
given  and  broken,  our  Saviour’s  blood  shed 
and  poured  out  for  us,  in  sanction  of  the 
new  covenaut.  5.  The  actual  partaking  of 
those  symbols,  by  eating  the  bread  and 
drinking  the  wine,  done  by  all  present/ 
These  things  we  find  done  "at  the  first  in¬ 
stitution  and  exemplary  practice  of  this 
holy  ceremony ;  the  which  our  Saviour 
obliged  us  to  imitate,  saying,  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.  There  followeth  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  presently  after 
the  narration  concerning  these  particulars, 
— Km  hfitnfavrti.  And  having  sung  a  hymn , 
they  vent  to  the  mount  of  Olives;*  which 
action  was  indeed  in  itself  proper  to  con¬ 
clude  the  practice  of  this  holy  rite ;  yet  what 
reference  it  hath  thereto,  cannot  thence 
be  determined :  however,  with  these  the 
church  hath  always  joined  several  acts 
of  devotion  (confessions,  prayers,  praises, 
thankgivings,  intercessions,  vows)  suitable 
to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  sacrament, 
apt  to  glorify  God,  and  edify  the  faithful 
in  the  celebration  thereof. 

•  Exod.  xii.  23;  llob.  X.  22 ;  ]  ret.  i.  2.  '  1  Tim. 
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Such  is  the  practice  itself  instituted  and 
enjoined  by  our  Saviour ;  the  mysterious 
importance  thereof,  as  we  find  it  explained 
in  holy  scripture  (the  only  solid  and  sure 
ground  upon  which  we  can  build  the  expli¬ 
cation  of  supernatural  mysteries),  consist¬ 
ed  chiefly  in  these  particulars : 

1 .  It  was  intended  for  a  commemorative 
representation  of  our  Saviour’s  passion  for 
us  ;  fit  to  mind  us  of  it,  to  move  us  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  to  beget  affections  in  us  suitable 
to  the  memory  and  consideration  thereof: 
Tovro  rroturi  it;  t/U9jv  avetfuwciv’  J)o  this 
(saith  our  Lord)  for  my  remembrance ,  or 
in  commemoration  of  me  ; h  that  is,  so  as 
thereby  to  have  raised  in  you  a  reflection 
of  mind  and  heart  upon  those  grievous  pains 
which  I  shall  have  endured  for  your  sake, 
to  procure  for  you  a  remission  of  sins  and 
reconciliation  to  God  :  and,  So  often  (saith 
St.  Paul)  as  ye  eat  this  bread ,  and  drink 
this  cup ,  xxTuyytkXirt,  ye  tell  forth  (or  sig¬ 
nificantly  express)  the  death  of  our  Lord 
till  he  cotne,  or  during  his  absence  from  us.1 
The  suffering  of  our  Saviour  (the  most 
wonderful  act  of  goodness  and  charity  that 
ever  was  performed  in  the  world,  which 
produced  effects  of  highest  consequence  to 
our  benefit,  the  consideration  whereof  is 
apt  to  work  the  best  dispositions  of  piety 
in  us)  should  very  frequently  be  present  to 
our  thoughts  and  affections ;  and  that  it 
may  be  so  with  advantage,  such  a  solemn 
and  sensible  representation  thereof  is  very 
conducible;  wherein  we  behold  him  cruci¬ 
fied,  as  it  were  in.  effigie,  his  body  broken, 
his  blood  poured  out  for  us;  it  being,  in  a 
sort,  a  putting  us  into  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  did  behold  our  Saviour  for  us 
hanging  upon  the  cross.  Our  Lord  being 
absent  in  body  from  us  (sitting  in  heaven 
at  God’s  right  hand),  to  supply  that  ab¬ 
sence,  that  we  should  not  be  apt  to  forget 
him,  and  thereby  become  wholly  estranged 
from  him,  is  pleased  to  order  this  occasion 
of  being  present,  and  conversing  with  us, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  may  retain  in  our 
memories  his  gracious  performances  for  us ; 
may  impress  in  our  hearts  a  kindly  sense  of 
them  ;  may  raise  us  up  in  mind  and  affec¬ 
tion  to  him. 

2.  The  benefits  consequent  upon  our 
Saviour's  passion,  rightly  apprehended, 
heartily  believed,  seriously  considered  by 
us,  are  hereby  livelily  represented,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  conveyed,  to  the  sustenance  and 
nourishment  of  our  spiritual  life,  to  the 
refreshment  and  comfort  of  our  souls.  It 
is  a  holy  feast,  a  spiritual  repast,  a  divine 
entertainment,  to  which  God  in  kindness 

•>  Luke  xxii.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25.  >  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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invites  us;  to  which,  if  we  come  with  well- 
disposed  minds,  he  there  feeds  us  with  most 
holy  and  delicious  viands,  with  heavenly 
manna,  with  most  reviving  and  cherishing 
liquor.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  the  most 
common,  most  necessary,  and  most  whole¬ 
some  and  most  savoury  meat ;  wine  is  the 
most  pleasant  and  wholesome  also,  the 
most  sprightly  and  cordial  drink:  by  them, 
therefore,  our  Lord  chose  to  represent  that 
body  and  blood,  by  the  oblation  of  which 
a  capacity  of  life  and  health  was  procured 
to  mankind  ;  the  taking  in  which  by  right 
apprehension,  tasting  it  by  hearty  faith, 
digesting  it  by  careful  attention  and  me¬ 
ditation,  converting  it  into  our  substance 
by  devout,  grateful,  and  holy  affections, 
joined  with  serious  and  steady  resolutions 
of  living  answerable  thereto,  will  certainly 
support  and  maintain  our  spiritual  life  in 
a  vigorous  health  and  happy  growth  of 
grace ;  refreshing  our  hearts  with  comfort 
and  satisfaction  unspeakable :  He  that  do- 
eth  thus,  eats  our  Saviour  s flesh,  and  drinks 
his  Mood  (that  is,  who,  as  our  Saviour 
interpreted  it,  doth  believe  in  him.;*  that 
belief  importing  all  other  acts  of  mind  and 
w  ill  connected  with  right  persuasions  con¬ 
cerning  him),  hath  eternal  life ,  and  shall 
live  for  ever ,  as  himself  declares  and  pro¬ 
mises  :  which  benefits,  therefore,  in  the  due 
performance  of  this  holy  duty,  are  conveyed 
unto  us. 

3.  This  sacrament  declares  that  union 
which  good  Christians  partaking  thereof 
have  with  Cl  fist ;  their  mystical  insertion 
into  him,  b}  a  close  dependence  upon  him 
for  spiritual  life,  mercy,  grace,  and  salva¬ 
tion  ;  k  a  constant  adherence  to  him,  by  faith 
and  obedience  ;  a  near  conformity  to  him 
in  mind  and  affection ;  an  inseparable  con¬ 
junction  with  him,  by  the  strictest  bands 
of  fidelity,  and  by  the  most  endearing  re¬ 
lations  :  w  hich  things  could  not  more  fitly 
be  ct  out,  than  by  the  partaking  our  best 
and  mod  necessary  food ;  which  being  taken 
in,  soon  becomes  united  to  us,  assimilated 
and  converted  into  our  substance ;  thereby 
renewing  our  strength,  and  repairing  the 
decays  of  our  nature  :  wherefore,  lie  (saith 
our  Saviour)  that  eateth  myjlesh ,  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood ,  ubideth.  in  me,  und  I  in  him ; 1 
and,  The  cup  of  blessing  (saith  St.  Paul) 
which  we  bless ,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  f  the  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  1 m  We  in  the  outward  action 
partake  of  the  symbols  representing  our 
Saviour’s  body  and  blood ;  we  in  the  spi¬ 


ritual  intention  communicate  of  his  very 
person,  being  (according  to  the  manner  in¬ 
sinuated)  intimately  united  to  him. 

4.  By  this  sacrament  consequently  is  sig¬ 
nified  and  sealed  that  union  which  is  among 
our  Saviour’s  true  disciples  communicating 
therein ;  their  being  together  united  in  con¬ 
sent  of  mind  and  unity  of  faith ;  in  mutual 
good-will  and  affection;  in  hope,  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  same  blessed  end,  in  spiritual 
brotherhood  and  society ;  especially  upon 
account  of  their  communion  with  Christ, 
which  most  closely  ties  them  one  to  an¬ 
other  ;  they  partaking  of  this  one  individual 
food,  become  translated,  as  it  were,  into 
one  body  and  substance :  Seeing  (saith  St. 
Paul)  we  being  many,  are  one  bread,  one 
body ;  for  all  of  us  do  partake  of  one  breads 

In  the  representing,  producing,  and  pro¬ 
moting  these  things,  we  are  taught  the 
mystery  of  this  sacrament  doth  consist ;  it 
was  designed,  as  a  proper  and  efficacious 
instrument,  to  raise  in  us  pious  affections 
toward  our  good  God  and  gracious  Re¬ 
deemer  ;  to  dispose  us  to  all  holy  practice ; 
to  confirm  our  faith,  to  nourish  our  hope, 
to  quicken  our  resolutions  of  walking  care¬ 
fully  in  the  ways  of  duty ;  to  unite  us  more 
fastly  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  combine  us 
in  charity  one  toward  another ;  the  accom¬ 
plishing  of  which  intents  thereof  doth  sup¬ 
pose  our  faithful  and  diligent  concurrence 
in  the  use  thereof :  whence  arise  many  du¬ 
ties  incumbent  upon  us  in  respect  thereto ; 
some  antecedent,  some  concomitant,  some 
consequent  to  the  use  thereof. 

1.  Before  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
partaking  of  this  venerable  mystery,  we 
should  consider  whither  we  are  going,  what 
is  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  action 
we  set  ourselves  about ;  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  to  our  Lord's  table 0  (so  St.  Paul 
calleth  it),  to  come  into  his  more  especial 
presence,  to  be  entertained  by  him  with  the 
dearest  welcome  and  the  best  cheer  that 
can  be ;  to  receive  the  fullest  testimonies 
of  his  mercy,  and  the  surest  pledges  of  his 
favour  toward  us ;  that  we  are  going  to 
behold  our  Lord  in  tenderest  love,  offering 
up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  therein  un¬ 
dergoing  the  sorest  pains  and  foulest  dis¬ 
graces  for  our  good  and  salvation ;  that  we 
ought  therefore  to  bring  with  us  disposi¬ 
tions  of  soul  suitable  to  such  an  access  un¬ 
to,  such  an  intercourse  with,  our  gracious 
Lord.  Had  we  the  honour  and  favour  to 
be  invited  to  the  table  of  a  great  prince, 
what  especial  care  should  we  have  to  dress 
our  bodies  in  a  clean  and  decent  garb,  to 

n  Vide  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixiii.  p.  146 ;  Ixvii.  p.  208;  l  Cor. 
x.  17.  °  1  Cor.  x.  21. 
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compose  our  minds  in  order  to  expression 
of  all  due  respect  to  him ;  to  bring  nothing 
about  us  noisome  or  ugly,  that  might  offend 
his  sight,  or  displease  his  mind :  the  like, 
surely,  and  greater  care,  we  should  apply, 
when  we  thus  being  called,  do  go  into  God’s 
presence  and  communion.  We  should,  in 
preparation  thereto,  with  all  our  power, 
endeavour  to  cleanse  our  souls  from  all 
impurity  of  thought  and  desire ;  from  all 
iniquity  and  perverseness;  from  all  malice, 
envy,  hatred,  anger,  and  all  such  evil  dis¬ 
positions,  which  are  most  offensive  to  God’s 
all-piercing  sight,  and  unbeseeming  his  glo¬ 
rious  presence;  we  should  dress  our  souls 
with  all  those  comely  ornaments  of  grace 
(with  purity,  humility,  meekness,  and  cha¬ 
rity)  which  will  render  us  acceptable  and 
well-pleasing  to  him ;  we  should  compose 
our  minds  into  a  frame  of  reverence  and 
awful  regard  to  the  majesty  of  God ;  into 
a  lowly,  calm,  and  tender  disposition  of 
heart,  apt  to  express  all  respect  due  to 
his  presence,  fit  to  admit  the  gracious  il- 
lapses  of  his  holy  Spirit;  very  susceptive 
of  all  holy  and  heavenly  affections,  which 
are  suitable  to  such  a  communion,  or  may 
spring  from  it.  W  e  should  therefore  re¬ 
move  and  abandon  from  us,  not  only  all 
vicious  inclinations  and  evil  purposes;  but 
even  all  worldly  cares,  desires,  aud  pas¬ 
sions,  which  may  distract  or  discompose 
us,  that  may  dull  or  deject  us,  that  may 
cause  us  to  behave  ourselves  indecently  or 
unworthily  before  God,  that  may  bereave 
us  of  the  excellent  fruits  from  so  blessed 
an  entertainment. 

To  these  purposes  we  should,  according 
to  St.  Paul  s  advice,  tauro'u;,  exa¬ 

mine  and  approve  ourselves; p  considering 
our  past  actions  and  our  present  inclina¬ 
tions;  and  accordingly,  by  serious  medi¬ 
tation,  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  his 
gracious  assistance  therein,  working  our 
souls  into  a  hearty  remorse  for  our  past 
miscarriages,  and  a  sincere  resolution  to 
amend  for  the  future;  forsaking  all  sin, 
endeavouring  in  all  our  actions  to  serve 
and  please  God;  purging  out  (as  St.  Paul 
again  enjoineth  us)  the  old  leaven  of  vice 
and  wickedness ; 11  so  that  we  may  feast,  and 
celebrate  this  passover,  in  which  Christ  is 
mystically  sacrificed  for  us,  in  the  unlea¬ 
vened  dispositions  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
Such  are  the  duties  previous  to  our  par¬ 
taking  this  sacrament. 

2.  Those  duties  which  accompany  it  are, 
a  reverent  and  devout  affection  of  heart, 
with  a  suitable  behaviour  therein;  an  aw¬ 
ful  sense  of  mind,  befitting  the  majesty  of 
’  1  Cor.  xl.  28.  1  I  Cor.  v.  7. 
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that  presence  wherein  we  do  appear,  an¬ 
swerable  to  the  greatness,  and  goodness, 
and  holiness  of  him  with  whom  we  con¬ 
verse,  becoming  the  sacredness  of  those 
mysteries  which  are  exhibited  to  us,  (that 
which  St.  Paul  seemeth  to  call  Si  XKOCJilV  TO 
eafLx  Kiwiao,  to  discern  or  distinguish  our 
Lord s  body ; 1  that  is,  yielding  a  peculiar 
reverence  of  mind  and  behaviour  in  regard 
thereto ;)  a  devotion  of  heart,  consisting  in 
hearty  contrition  for  our  sins,  which  did 
expose  our  Saviour  to  the  enduring  such 
pains,  then  remembered ;  in  firm  resolu¬ 
tion  to  forsake  the  like  thereafter,  as  in¬ 
jurious,  dishonourable,  and  displeasing  to 
him ;  in  fervent  love  of  him,  as  full  of  so 
wonderful  goodness  and  charity  toward  us; 
in  most  hearty  thankfulness  for  those  un¬ 
conceivable  great  expressions  of  kindness 
toward  us ;  in  deepest  humility,  upon  sense 
of  our  unworthiness  to  receive  such  testi¬ 
monies  of  grace  and  favour  from  him  (our 
unworthiness  to  eat  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  his  table;  how  much  more  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  such  degrees  of  honourable 
communion  and  familiarity,  of  close  con¬ 
junction  and  union  with  him!)  of  pious  joy 
in  consideration  of  the  excellent  privileges 
herein  imparted,  and  of  the  blessed  fruits 
accruing  to  us  from  his  gracious  perform¬ 
ances;  in  a  comfortable  hope  of  obtaining 
and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  obedience 
and  passion,  by  the  assistance  of  his  grace; 
in  steady  faith  and  full  persuasion  of  mind, 
that  he  is  (supposing  our  dutiful  compli¬ 
ance)  ready  to  bestow  upon  us  all  the 
blessings  then  exhibited ;  in  attentively 
fixing  the  eyes  of  our  mind,  and  all  the 
powers  of  our  soul  (our  understanding, 
will,  memory,  fancy,  affection)  upon  him, 
as  willingly  pouring  forth  his  life  for  our 
salvation  ;  lastly,  in  motions  of  enlarged 
good-will  and  charity  toward  all  our  bre¬ 
thren  for  his  sake,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  in  imitation  of  him:  such  like  duties 
should  attend  our  participation  of  this  holy 
sacrament. 

3.  The  effects  of  having  duly  performed 
which,  should  appear  in  the  practice  of 
those  duties  which  are  consequent  there¬ 
on;  being  such  as  these:  an  increase  of  all 
pious  inclinations  and  affections,  express¬ 
ing  themselves  in  a  real  amendment  of  our 
lives,  and  producing  more  goodly  fruits  of 
obedience;  the  thorough  digestion  of  that 
spiritual  nourishment,  by  our  becoming 
more  fastly  knit  to  our  Saviour  by  higher 
degrees  of  faith  and  love ;  the  maintaining 
a  more  lively  sense  of  his  superabundant 
goodness;  the  cherishing  those  influences 
'  1  Cor.  xl.  29. 
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of  grace  which  descend  upon  our  hearts  in 
this  communion,  and  improving  them  to 
nearer  degrees  of  perfection  in  all  piety 
and  virtue ;  a  watchful  care  and  endeavour 
in  our  lives  to  approve  ourselves  in  some 
measure  worthy  of  that  great  honour  and 
favour  which  God  had  vouchsafed  us  in 
admitting  us  to  so  near  approaches  to  him¬ 
self;  an  earnest  pursuance  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  performance  of  the  vows,  making 
good  the  engagements,  which  in  so  solemn 
a  manner,  upon  so  great  an  occasion,  we 
made,  and  offered  up  unto  our  God  and 
Saviour  ;  finally,  the  considering  that  by  the 
breach  of  such  resolutions,  by  the  violation 
of  such  engagements,  our  sins  receiving  so 
mighty  aggravation  of  vain  inconstancy  and 
wicked  perfidiousness,  our  guilt  will  hugely 
be  increased ;  our  souls  relapsing  into  so 
grievous  distemper,  our  spiritual  strength 
will  be  exceedingly  impaired;  consequently 
hence  our  true  comforts  will  be  abated,  our 
best  hopes  will  be  shaken,  our  eternal  state 
will  be  desperately  endangered. 

There  is  one  duty  which  I  should  not 
forbear  to  touch  concerning  this  sacra¬ 
ment  ;  that  is,  our  gladly  embracing  any 
opportunity  presented  of  communicating 
therein ;  the  doing  so  being  not  only  our 
duty,  but  a  great  aid  and  instrument  of 
piety  ;  the  neglecting  it  a  grievous  sin,  and 
productive  of  great  mischiefs  to  us. 

The  primitive  Christians  did  very  fre¬ 
quently  use  it,  partaking  therein,  as  it 
seems,  at  every  time  of  their  meeting  for 
God’s  service:  it  is  said  of  them  by  St. 
Luke,  that  they  continued  stedfustly  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  communion ,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread ,  and  in  prayers;  and, 
u-hen  you  meet  together ,  it  is  not  (as  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intent  and  duty  of  meeting  it 
should  be)  to  eat  the  Lords  Slipper ,  saith 
St.  Paul :  ‘  and  Justin  Martyr  in  his  second 
Apology,  describing  the  religious  service 
of  God  in  their  assemblies,  mentioneth  it 
as  a  constant  part  thereof ;  and  Epiphanius 
reporteth  it  a  custom  in  the  church,  de¬ 
rived  from  apostolical  institution,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  eucharist  thrice  every  week,  that 
is,  so  often  as  they  did  meet  to  pray  and 
praise  God ;  which  practice  may  well  be 
conceived  a  great  means  of  kindling  and 
preserving  in  them  that  holy  fervour  of 
piety,  which  they  so  illustriously  expressed 
in  their  conversation,  and  in  their  glad¬ 
some  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake:  and  the 
remitting  of  that  frequency,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  sign  and  an  effect,  so  in  part  it 
may  possibly  be  reckoned  a  cause,  of  the 
•  Acts  ii.  42  ;  1  Cor.  x.  20. 


degeneracy  of  Christian  practice,  into  that 
great  coldness  and  slackness  which  after 
ward  did  seize  upon  it,  and  now  doth  ap¬ 
parently  keep  it  in  a  languishing  and  half¬ 
dying  state. 

The  rarer  occasions,  therefore,  we  now 
have  of  performing  this  duty  (the  which 
indeed  was  always  esteemed  the  principal 
office  of  God’s  service),  of  enjoying  this 
benefit  (the  being  deprived  whereof  was 
also  deemed  the  greatest  punishment  and 
infelicity  that  could  arrive  to  a  Christian), 
the  more  ready  we  should  be  to  embrace 
them.  If  we  dread  God’s  displeasure,  if 
we  value  our  Lord  and  his  benefits,  if  we 
tender  the  life,  health,  and  welfare  of  our 
souls,  we  shall  not  neglect  it ;  for  how  can 
we  but  extremely  offend  God  by  so  extreme 
rudeness,  that  when  he  kindly  invites  us 
to  his  table,  we  are  averse  from  coming 
thither,  or  utterly  refuse  it?  that  when  he 
calleth  us  into  his  presence,  we  run  from 
him?  that  when  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
offereth  us  inestimable  mercies  and  bless¬ 
ings,  we  reject  them?  It  is  not  only  the 
breach  of  God’s  command,  who  enjoined 
us  to  do  this ,  but  a  direct  contempt  of  his 
favour  and  goodness,  most  clearly  and 
largely  exhibited  in  this  office.  And  how 
can  we  bear  any  regard  to  our  Lord,  or 
be  anywise  sensible  of  his  gracious  perfor¬ 
mances  in  our  behalf,  if  we  are  unwilling 
to  join  in  thankful  and  joyful  commemo¬ 
ration  of  them?  How  little  do  we  love  our 
own  souls,  if  we  suffer  them  to  pine  and 
starve  for  want  of  that  food  which  God 
here  dispenseth  for  their  sustenance  and 
comfort?  if  we  bereave  them  of  enjoying 
so  high  a  privilege,  so  inestimable  a  bene¬ 
fit,  so  incomparable  pleasures  as  are  to  be 
found  and  felt  in  this  service,  or  do  spring 
and  flow  from  it?  what  reasonable  excuse 
can  we  frame  for  such  neglect?  Are  we 
otherwise  employed  ?  what  business  can 
there  be  more  important,  than  serving  God, 
and  saving  our  own  souls?  is  it  wisdom,  in 
pursuance  of  any  the  greatest  affair  here, 
to  disregard  the  principal  concern  of  our 
souls?  Do  we  think  ourselves  unfit  and  un¬ 
worthy  to  appear  in  God’s  presence?  but 
is  any  man  unworthy  to  obey  God’s  com¬ 
mands?  is  any  man  unfit  to  implore  and 
partake  of  God’s  mercy,  if  he  be  not  un- 
willingtodoit?  What  unworthiness  should 
hinder  us  from  remembering  our  Lord’s 
excessive  charity  towards  us,  and  thanking 
him  for  it?  from  praying  for  his  grace? 
from  resolving  to  amend  our  lives?  Must 
we,  because  we  are  unworthy,  continue  so 
still,  by  shunning  the  means  of  correcting 
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and  curing  us  ?  Must  we  increase  our  un¬ 
worthiness,  by  transgressing  our  duty  ?  If 
we  esteem  things  well,  the  conscience  of 
our  sinfulness  should  rather  drive  us  to  it, 
as  to  our  medicine,  than  detain  us  from  it. 
There  is  no  man  indeed  who  must  not  con¬ 
ceive  and  confess  himself  unworthy  ;  there¬ 
fore  must  no  man  come  thither  at  God’s 
call?  If  we  have  a  sense  of  our  sins,  and  a 
mind  to  leave  them ;  if  we  have  a  sense  of 
God’s  goodness,  and  a  heart  to  thank  him 
for  it ;  we  are  so  worthy,  that  we  shall  be 
kindly  received  there,  and  graciously  re¬ 
warded.  If  we  will  not  take  a  little  care 
to  work  these  dispositions  in  us,  we  are 
indeed  unworthy;  but  the  being  so,  from 
our  own  perverse  negligence,  is  a  bad  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  neglect  of  our  duty.  In  fine, 
I  dare  say,  that  he  who,  with  an  honest 
meaning  (although  with  an  imperfect  de¬ 
votion),  doth  address  himself  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  duty,  is  far  more  excusable 
than  he  that  upon  whatever  score  decli- 
neth  it ;  no  scrupulous  shyness  can  ward 
us  from  blame ;  what  then  shall  we  say,  if 
supine  sloth,  or  profane  contempt,  are  the 
causes  of  such  neglect? 


"Rcti*  yxg  to  us  Irvxi  irgoo’iivoci  zivtuvo;,  o'Jrcd  ro  f/Ji 

XOlVUVilV  TUV  fAAHTTlXUV  ZitTVUV  tZilVUV,  >JfAOS  ZCCI  QoiMCC.- 

ros .  Atrrr  yoc.%  *)  r^ecTi^oc  rrjs  '4't'X*??  tcl  viuget,  ryj; 
tiiocvoieos  o  ovv’&io’fjtASy  rye  j recffaertccs,  yi  UToQins,  £At is,  V 
<r<uT*i£ia%  to  $us,  vi  — Clirys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  24. v 

Thus  having  briefly  dispatched  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  offered  themselves  upon 
these  subjects,  I  shall  conclude  all  with 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  wTe,  by  bis 
grace  and  help,  believing  rightly,  strongly, 
constantly,  and  finally ;  being  frequent  and 
fervent  in  prayer,  and  all  pious  devotion; 
sincerely  obeying  all  God’s  commandments; 
continuing  orderly,  dutiful,  and  worthy 
members  of  Christ’s  church,  growing  con¬ 
tinually  in  grace,  by  the  w'orthy  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  sacraments,  may  obtain 
the  end  of  our  faith,  the  success  of  our 
prayers,  the  reward  of  our  obedience,  the 
continuance  in  that  holy  society,  the  per¬ 
fect  consummation  of  grace  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  eternal  joy,  glory,  and  bliss :  which 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  grant  to  us,  for 
our  blessed  Saviour’s  sake;  to  whom  be 
all  glory  and  praise  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

*  Mens  deficit,  quam  non  recepta  Eucharistia  erigit 
et  accendit _ Cypr.  Ep.  54. 
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Adam's  sin  and  punishment,  i.  592. 

Advice,  opportunity  in  giving  it  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  i.  6 ;  further  directions  to  be  ob¬ 
served  therein,  i.  201. 

Affairs  of  others,  who  may  meddle  in  them, 

i.  195. 

Affections  governed  by  religion,  i.  4. 

Afflictions  supportable  from  religion,  i.  3  ;  the 
benefits  thereof,  i.  359,  & c. ;  ii.  327  ;  how 
borne,  i.  374,  391,  440,  575,  &c. ;  whence 
support  under  them,  ii.  173,  327. 

Almah,  as  spoken  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  trans¬ 
lated  xfrixiuQi;  by  Aquila,  ii.  310. 

Almighty,  why  no  other  attributes  of  God 
expressed  in  our  Creed  than  that  of  Al¬ 
mighty,  ii.  186. 

Ambition,  contrary  to  Christian  religion,  ii. 

81. 

Angels,  guardians  of  good  men,  i.  26,  42 ; 
ministering  spirits,  i.  478 ;  the  philoso¬ 
phers’  notions  of  them,  ii.  158 ;  their  ac¬ 
count  of  their  quality  and  production,  ii. 
168;  in  scripture  styled  the  sons  of  God, 

ii.  167  ;  the  manner  of  their  creation,  why 
not  manifestly  expressed  in  scripture,  ii. 
188;  the  heathens’  opinions  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal,  ii.  189;  their  creation,  ii.  192. 

Anger,  how  avoided,  i.  427. 

Anointing,  the  use,  antiquity,  and  persons 
consecrated  bv  it  among  the  Jews,  ii.  231, 
&  c. 

Antoninus,  his  opinion  of  God  and  his  provi¬ 
dence,  i.  25. 

Apo^taey  of  the  Devil  from  infidelity,  ii.  84. 

Apostles,  their  method  of  teaching  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  ii.  114;  the  character  of  theii* 
lives  and  doctrine,  ii.  349. 

Apparitions,  the  truth  and  reality  of  them, 
ii.  162;  exceptions  against  them  answered 
in  seq. 

Aristotle,  the  least  credulous  or  fanciful  of 
philosophers,  ii.  148;  his  notions  concern¬ 
ing  God,  ibid. 

Ascension  of  Christ,  ii.  363. 

Assent,  proper  grounds  of  it,  ii.  91. 

-  and  judgment,  their  relation  to  one 

another,  ii.  93. 
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Atheists,  their  folly,  i.  126;  their  principles, 
ii.  82. 

Augustin’s  (St.)  opinion  of  justifying  faith, 
and  consequence  of  that  his  opinion,  ii.  120. 

A the  import  of  that  word,  Philipp. 
iv.'  11.,  i.  360. 

B. 

Baptism,  ii.  9  ;  grace  therein  communicated, 
ii.  16,  56  ;  in  which  justification  dispensed, 
ii.  131  ;  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
showed  from  thence,  ii.  403 ;  a  mystery, 
and  why  so  styled,  ii.  584 ;  the  Jews  ad¬ 
mitted  no  persons  into  their  religion  with¬ 
out  baptism,  ibid. ;  a  representation  of  t'ne 
resurrection,  ii.  586. 

Bcllarmine  and  Grotius,  their  allegations 
about  justifying  faith  considered,  ii.  130. 

- ,  his  improper  comparisons  eoncerv-  * 

ing  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
ii.  302. 

Beza,  notatur,  ii.  343.  s 

Bishops,  their  dignity,  i.  108 ;  their  prece4 
dency,  i.  508. 

Blaspheme,  the  import  of  the  word,  i.  152. 

C-  .  . 

Callings,  as  referred  to  Christians,  i.  479  ; 
the  excellency  and  reward  of  industry 
therein,  ibid 

Calling,  gentleman  and  scholar’s  calling,  i. 
487,  491. 

Canaanites’  sin  and  punishment,  i.  593. 

Carelessness,  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  76. 

Censuring  and  judging,  to  whom  allowed,  i. 
185,  &c. ;  the  impiety,  impertinence,  and 
uncharitableness  of  rash  censures,  i.  191. 
Vide  Detraction. 

- ,  how  regulated,  ii.  394 ;  and  by 

what  means  supported  under  it,  ii.  395. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Christian  church,  i.  514  ; 
ii.  224. 

Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  their 
antiquity,  ii.  156. 

Chaldee  paraplitases,  their  antiquity,  ii.  233. 

Chance,  the  absurdities  from  imagining  chance 
to  have  produced  any  part  of  the  world,  ii. 
133,  139. 

- and  necessitv  the  same,  ii.  134. 
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Charity,  i.  515,  564;  the  necessity  and  ex¬ 
cellence  thereof,  i.  194,  &c.,  i.  222,  224; 
possibility  of  the  practice,  i.  233,  &c. ; 
power  thereof  and  extent,  i.  234  ;  the  na¬ 
ture,  properties,  and  acts  thereof,  i.  238, 
&c. ;  arguments  to  it,  i.  249 ;  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  practice  from  Christ’s  example, 
j-  347  ;  the  joy  and  content  in  the  exer¬ 
cise,  i.  398,  415 ;  increased  by  knowledge 
of  ourselves  and  imperfections,  i.  423  ;  de¬ 
rived  from  faith,  ii.  103 ;  charity  to  one 
another,  how  promoted,  ii.  174;  the  many 
great  advantages  thereof,  ii.  181  ;  to  our 
neighbour,  how  wrought  in  us,  it.  326,  340, 
394;  to  the  poor,  whence  learnt,  ii.  311, 
394. 

- -  to  the  poor,  the  duty  and  reward 

thereof,  i.  280. 

Christ  s  living,  abiding,  dwelling,  being  form¬ 
ed  in  us ;  the  meaning  of  those  phrases  in 
the  holy  scripture,  i.  346;  Christ’s  name, 
every  thing  to  be  done  in  it,  i.  328 ;  na¬ 
tivity,  ii.  33;  greatness  of  that  festival, 
and  how  to  be  expressed,  ii.  36,  43. 
Christ,  import  and  reason  of  the  name  Christ, 
ii  231  ;  the  prophecies  concerning  his  ap- 
'  pearance  and  offices  in  the  world,  ii.  232 ; 

Porphyry’s  objection  against  the  time  of 
.  his  coming  answered,  ii.  236  ;  Christ’s  ge¬ 
nealogy  not  contested ;  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  concerning  him,  ii.  258;  character 
of  his  conversation,  ii.  239 ;  offices,  ii.  273, 
366,  368;  divinity,  ii.  279;  in  what  re¬ 
gard  called  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  277 ; 
whence  styled  our  Lord,  ii.  479. 

- to  be  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead, 

ii.  387 ;  his  dominion,  ii.  290;  his  divinity 
showed  by  his  conception  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ii.  307  ;  manner  of  his  conception, 
reasons  and  use  of  it,  ii.  307  ;  incarnation, 
ii.  300 ;  how  performed,  ii.  302 ;  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  ought  to  have  on  our  practice, 
ii.  301,  304;  the  great  benefits  hereof,  ii. 
305;  Christ’s  passion  and  sufferings,  ii. 
313;  time  thereof,  ii.  316,  the  same  re¬ 
presented  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  ii.  588;  advantages  arising  from 
the  manner  of  them,  ii.  321  ;  correspon¬ 
dence  with  ancient  prophecies,  ii.  323  ;  his 
death,  the  nature  and  adjuncts  of  it,  ii.  330, 
33 1  ;  prophecies,  causes,  and  effects  there¬ 
of,  ii.  332,  333,  336.  Vide  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  of  Christ. 

Christian  religion,  the  truth  and  divinity 
thereof,  ii.  199;  excellence  and  perfection 
of  it,  ii.  219 ;  directions  therein  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  life,  ii.  223 ;  manner  of  its 
propagation,  ii.  349,  &c. 

Chrysippus,  notatur,  i.  29. 

Church,  the  holy  catholic  church,  ii.  411; 
obligations  from  belief  thereof,  ii.  412; 
church-discipline,  i.  521. 

-  governors  and  government,  i.  508j 

the  obedience  due  to  them  ,  5\1. 


Civility  and  courtesy,  noncompliance  therein, 
by  whom  thought  to  bring  an  imputation 
on  religion,  i.  578. 

Clemens  Romanus,  called  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  an  apostle,  ii.  14  ;  a  character  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ibid. ;  Eu¬ 
sebius  and  Jerome’s  note  of  its  being  an¬ 
ciently  read  publicly  in  churches,  ibid. 

Collyridians,  the  first  that  attempted  wor¬ 
shipping  the  Virgin  Mary,  ii.  313.  The 
primitive  Fathers’  detestation  and  reproof 
of  this  error,  ibid. 

Commendation  of  a  man’s  self,  when  lawful, 
i.  113. 

Communion  of  saints,  ii.  412. 

Company,  good  company,  a  remedy  against 
discontent,  i.  398. 

• - ,  bad  company  ;  the  danger  and  re¬ 

medy,  i.  578. 

Compliance,  the  mischiefs  of  base  compliance, 
i.  571  ;  how  avoided,  ii.  396. 

Computation,  ancient  manners,  and  original 
hereof,  ii.  155. 

Conscience,  a  good  conscience,  the  excellence 
thereof,  and  how  attained,  i.  3,  18  ;  ii.  339 ; 
benefits  thereof,  i.  387.  448,  557, 559,  567 ; 
the  excellence  of  it  to  content,  i.  395,  &c. ; 
the  great  support  of  society,  i.  143. 

- ,  the  methods  some  use  to  delude  it, 

i.  449 ;  depraved  by  customary  sin,  i.  453. 

- preferred  by  heathens  before  ho¬ 
nour,  i.  575;  a  scrupulous  conscience,  i. 
521. 

- best  satisfied  by  Christian  religion, 

ii.  226. 

Consent,  universal  consent,  the  great  author 
thereof,  ii.  150,  &c. 

Consubstantialists,  ii.  370. 

Content,  to  be  found  in  religion,  i.  20. 

Contentedness,  from  faith,  ii.  105,  173. 

Contentment,  i.  360;  the  acts  wherein  it 
consisteth,  i.  361 ;  how  learnt,  i.  368,  370, 
372,  392,  398. 

Contests  and  contentions,  how  to  be  managed, 
and  who  may  interpose  in  them,  i.  203. 

Conversation,  rules  for  it,  i.  553. 

Covetousness,  a  cause  of  self-love,  i.  236; 
the  sin  and  mischiefs  thereof,  i.  287  ;  how 
avoided,  i.  427. 

- ■  an  enemy  to  Christian  religion, 

ii.  81  ;  springs  from  infidelity,  ii.  84. 

Council  of  Trent,  their  fidsc  notions  of  jus¬ 
tifying  faith,  ii.  118. 

Creation,  the  .prder  and  beauty  thereof,  ii. 
194,  &c.  ;  manner  and  reason  of  it,  ii.  196. 

Credulity  and  incredulity  compared,  ii.  163; 
the  former  less  dangerous,  ibid. 

Creed,  the  Apostles’,  a  large  and  full  Expo¬ 
sition  of  it,  ii.  420-592. 

Cross  of  Christ ;  vide  Christ’s  sufferings. 

Custom  and  example,  the  vain  pleas  from 
them  against  religion,  i.  579. 

- in  sin,  the  power  and  remedy,  l.  446, 

&c. 
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Custom  of  sinning,  the  authority  and  mis¬ 
chiefs  thereof,  ii.  82v146. 

Customs,  innocent  customs  of  the  place  where 
we  live  to  be  observed,  i.  267,  &c. 

D. 

Dealings,  God’s  dealings  with  men  show  his 
justice;  and  the  influences  consideration 
thereof  should  have  on  them,  i.  607. 
Death,  Christ’s  death,  nature  thereof,  ii.  330. 

- benefits  thereof,  i.  384,  44 1 . 

- the  wisdom  in  contemplation  thereof, 

to  philosophers,  i.  449. 

• - of  friends,  how  borne,  i.  376. 

- after  death,  probably  no  remembrance 

of  things  in  this  life,  i.  438. 

Decalogue,  for  whom  primarily  instituted, 
ii.  560;  obligation  thereof  on  Christians, 
ii.  561. 

- ,  a  large  Exposition  of  it,  ii.  560- 

582. 

Degrees  of  reward  and  punishment  hereafter, 

i.  459. 

Delay  in  matters  of  religion,  the  danger  and 
folly,  i.  451,  457. 

Detraction,  the  character  and  causes  there¬ 
of,  i.  177,  &c. 

- of  others,  how  prevented,  i.  574. 

Devotion,  how  to  be  performed,  i.  143. 

- ,  public  and  private,  i.  555. 

- an  excellent  instrument  of  content¬ 
ment,  i.  396. 

Discipline,  church  discipline,  i.  521. 
Disputes,  when  most  abounding  in  the  church, 

ii.  122. 

Dominion,  who  have  titles  to  it,  ii.  291. 
Dreams,  ii.  162. 

E. 

Ecclesiastical  orders,  their  distinction  and 
antiquity,  i.  508. 

Ecclesiastical  persons;  vide  Priests, 
Education,  good  education,  the  advantages 
of,  ii.  146 

Effects,  supernatural  effects  wrought  for  di¬ 
vers  causes,  with  an  enumeration  of  them, 
ii.  159.  Vide  Miracles. 

Empires  ruined  by  neglect  of  religion,  i.  580. 
Employment,  honest  employment,  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  content,  i.  397. 

Emulation,  power  thereof  to  excite  to  virtue 
i.  343. 

Endeavours  (our  own)  necessary  to  happi¬ 
ness,  i.  353,  466. 

Enemies,  love  of  them  required,  i.  269;  ar¬ 
guments  to  love  them  from  Christ’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  ii.  326. 

- of  Christian  religion,  who  and  how 

conquered,  ii.  95. 

Envy,  tear  of  being  envied  for  being  religious; 
the  mischief  and  absurdity,  i.  573. 

- opposite  to  Christian  religion,  ii.  81. 

Epicureans,  false  principles  of  theirs  refuted, 
i.  21. 

Epicurus,  his  opinion  of  bestowing  benefits, 
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i.  270,  his  opinion  of  the  production  of 
man,  ii.  142. 

Error,  the  mischiefs  of  it,  i.  2. 

Eucharist,  the,  ii.  587. 

Events,  their  strangeness,  seasonableness, 
suddenness,  Sec.  arguments  of  a  special  di¬ 
vine  providence,  i.  101. 

Evil-speaking,  i.  152. 

Eutychians,  their  heresy  of  Christ’s  human 
nature  converted  into  his  divinity,  con¬ 
futed  by  Christ’s  ascension,  ii.  370. 
Example,  not  to  imitate  good  example  the 
greatest  ingratitude,  i.  116. 

- ,  human,  the  imperfection  of,  i.  348. 

- of  Christ  to  be  imitated,  i.  330, 

336,  337,  345,  346,  348,  ii.  27. 

- ,  the  power  of,  i.  563,  564,  567. 

- (bad),  mischiefs  thence  to  religion, 

i.  581. 

- ,  our  duty  to  set  and  follow  good 

example,  i.  337 ;  our  obligation  herein 
either  intimated  or  supposed  in  scripture, 
ibid. 

Examples  of  holy  persons  in  scripture  exceed 
all  others  for  excellence,  i.  345. 

- - - ,  good  examples  best  direct  prac¬ 
tice,  i.  338;  their  particular  advantage 
above  precepts,  i.  339,  533,  &c.  559. 

- in  all  ages  to  learn  by,  i.  338. 

Excommunication,  i.  520. 

Existence,  what  doth  in  a  lower  degree 
somewhere  exist  doth  probably  otherwhere 
exist  in  higher  perfections,  ii.  144. 

F. 

Faith  in  God  and  Christ,  i.  340;  an  effectual 
means  of  joy  and  content,  i.  412. 

- ,  nature  thereof,  i.  504 ;  ii.  85 ;  the 

power,  ii.  28. 

- ,  the  power,  reasonableness,  and  benefits 

of  it,  ii.  85,  100  ;  objections  against  it  with 
answers  to  them,  ii.  85  ;  the  value  there¬ 
of  as  implying  divine  knowledge,  ii.  86 ; 
faith  and  a  good  conscience  inseparable,  ii. 
81  ;  faith  and  works  conjoined,  ii.  84,  107, 
108  ;  faith  gives  clear  and  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  ii.  87  ;  faith  without  reason  impos¬ 
sible,  ii.  90  ;  implies  a  good  use  of  reason, 

ii.  88;  and  compliance  with  the  providence 
and  grace  of  God,  ii.  90. 

- ,  the  original  and  increase  thereof,  ii.  90  ; 

proceeds  from  sincerity  and  soundness  «f 
judgment,  ii.  93;  is  increased  by  diligence 
and  attention,  ii.  93 ;  and  by  resolution, 
ii.  95 ;  is  voluntary,  ii.  97 ;  the  dangerous 
mistakes  about  faith,  ibid.;  the  ancients’ 
description  of  it,  ii.  98  ;  the  effects  and  in¬ 
fluences  of  faith,  ii.  101  ;  faith  previous  to 
pardon,  ii.  118;  examples  of  its  power,  ii. 
113,  &c. ;  increased  from  consideration  of 
Christ’s  sufferings,  ii.  324  ;  and  resurrec¬ 
tion,  &c.  ii.  360. 

- and  hope  in  God,  whence  wrought  in 

us,  ii.  339. 
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Father,  the  import  of  the  name  when  attri¬ 
buted  to  God,  ii.  552 ;  on  what  grounds 
the  title  of  Father  attributed  to  God,  ii. 
166;  and  what  influence  it  ought  to  have 
on  us,  ii.  167. 

Fear  of  God  promoted  by  belief  of  his  pro¬ 
vidence,  i.  104;  the  duty  and  obligation 
to  the  same,  i.  585. 

- ;  the  prejudice  to  religion  from  base 

fear,  i.  571,  583. 

- ;  God  the  special  object  of  fear,  i.  573. 

-  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  80;  the  power 

thereof,  ii.  375. 

Festivals  (Jewish  and  Christian),  their  com¬ 
memoration  and  correspondence,  ii.  53 ; 
the  proper  business  on  festivals,  ii.  33. 

Fidelity,  the  manifold  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  contempt  of  it,  ii.  83. 

Flattery,  the  sin,  mischief,  and  remedy,  i. 
421. 

Flood,  sending  thereof,  the  goodness  of  God 
therein,  i.  593. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  ii.  542. 

Fortune,  the  character  thereof,  ii.  205. 

Friendship  obtained  by  the  practice  of  reli¬ 
gion,  i.  26. 

G. 

German  ubiquitaries  confuted  from  Christ’s 
ascension,  ii.  370. 

Ghost,  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ii.  53 ;  na¬ 
ture  and  benefits  thereof,  ii.  54. 

Gnostic  heresy  concerning  two  Gods,  ii.  193. 

God,  what  notions  to  have  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  i.  32 ;  how  to  be  worshipped,  i.  33, 
&c. ;  our  great  obligation  to  him,  i.  68; 
not  peremptorily  to  conclude  concerning 
the  determinate  reasons  of  his  actions,  i. 
112. 

- ,  the  benefits  of  having  right  concep¬ 
tions  of  him,  ii.  92 ;  these  represented  by 
Christian  religion,  ii.  148;  bis  existence 
proved  from  the  frame  of  the  world,  ii. 
132;  and  of  human  nature,  ii.  141  ;  from 
universal  consent,  ii.  149;  from  superna¬ 
tural  effects,  ii.  158;  from  belief  of  a  future 
judgment,  ii.  165;  his  works  unsearchable, 
ii.  140;  his  eternity,  immutability,  &e. 
proved  from  the  making  and  governing  the 
world,  ii.  158;  his  unity  declared  from 
that  harmony  which  is  in  the  world,  and 
from  the  common  suffrage  of  mankind,  ii. 
157  ;  plurality  of  gods  among  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  bow  to  be  understood,  ii.  158. 

- names  given  of  him,  their  import,  ii. 

176. 

God’s  attributes,  i.  499,  588  ;  obligations  for 
duty  to  him  thence,  i.  358. 

- ’s  omniscience,  an  high  argument  to  sin¬ 
cerity,  i.  448  ;  a  great  preservative  against 
all  sin,  i.  429. 

Godliness,  the  profitableness  thereof,  i.  8, 
28. 

Goodness  of  God,  that  attribute  proved  and 
applied,  i.  586;  et  in  *eq.  i.  597- 


Gospel,  some  nationsbeingin  ignorance  there¬ 
of,  no  argument  against  a  divine  providence, 
or  universal  redemption,  ii.  21. 

- ,  doctrine  thereof,  and  benefits  made 

void  by  infidelity,  ii.  75. 

- ,  unjust  prejudices  against  it,  ii.  77- 

- ,  tenor  thereof,  ii.  125;  perfection  of 

it,  ii.  241. 

Government,  supported  by  religion,  i.  115; 
also  maintained  by  the  decent  circumstances 
which  attend  it,  i.  114. 

- civil  government  destroyed  by 

atheists,  ii.  83.  Vide  Societies. 

Grace,  danger  in  abuse  thereof  by  delay  of 
repentance,  i.  455. 

- of  God,  ii.  15. 

- ,  communication  and  effects  thereof  in 

heathens,  ii.  17. 

- ,  previous  dispositions  required  to  the 

receiving  thereof,  ii.  23. 

- ,  when  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  grace, 

ii.  31. 

- ,  falling  from  it,  ii.  120. 

Gratitude,  learnt  from  Christ’s  sufferings,  ii. 
324. 

Grief  and  pain,  ii.  194. 

H. 

Hades,  interpretation  thereof,  ii,  341,  &c. 
Ilamakom,  a  name  applied  to  God  by  the 
Jewish  doctors,  ii.  180. 

Happiness  attained  by  religion,  i.  23 ;  hope 
of,  i.  2. 

- ;  future  happiness,  degrees  thereof, 

i.  459. 

- ;  consideration  of  future  happiness 

a  sovereign  means  to  content,  i.  395. 
Happiness  sought  from  remembrance  of  this 
life's  shortness,  i.  442. 

- ;  future  happiness,  ii.  418,  419. 

Hardness  of  heart,  the  mischiefs  of  it,  ii.  78. 
To  hear,  in  scripture  language  oft  implies  to 
observe  attentively,  i.  418. 

Hearers,  the  characters  of  religious  hearers, 

i.  522. 

Heart,  to  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  i.  417. 

- (deceitful),  i.  420,  430. 

- the  chief  seat  of  the  soul  according  to 

Aristotle,  i.  417- 

Heaven,  the  extent  of  the  signification  of 
the  word,  ii.  187. 

- ,  by  the  ancient  Fathers  thought  in¬ 
accessible  before  Christ’s  ascension,  ii.  368; 
the  grounds  of  this  supposition,  ibid. 

- ,  sometimes  in  scripture  taken  for  the 

place  of  God's  more  especial  presence,  ii. 
363. 

Heavens,  their  wonderful  frame  discover  in¬ 
finite  wisdom  and  power,  ii.  139;  three 
heavens  according  to  the  Jewish  notion, 

ii.  188. 

Hell,  Christ’s  descent  thither  explained,  ii. 
340 ;  the  vain  conceits  about  the  same 
enumerated  and  rejected,  ii.  345. 
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Hell  torments,  ii.  419. 

Heresy,  i.  515. 

Hermogenes,  error  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  world,  ii.  193. 

Holy  Ghost,  effusion  thereof  a  great  attes¬ 
tation  to  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  270. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  miraculous  efficacy  thereof 
in  our  blessed  Saviour’s  conception,  ii.  306. 

- ,  the  offices  peculiarly  attributed  to 

him,  ii.  307,  &c.  his  divinity,  ii.  397 ;  per¬ 
sonality,  ii.  399,  403 ;  name,  ii.  399. 

■ - ,  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 

scripture  styled  the  Holy  Ghost,  ii.  399 ; 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  ii.  404  ;  &c.  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ii.  407 ;  his 
offices  and  operations,  ii.  408 ;  whence 
called  ii.  410. 

Holy  life  promoted  by  knowledge  of  our 
own  hearts,  i.  426,  429. 

Honesty,  and  public  behaviour,  i.  554. 

Honour  in  religion,  i.  13,  575,  604. 

- ,  the  security,  usefulness,  and  natural 

desire  thereof,  i.  28. 

- true  honour  how  attained,  i,  467,  476. 

- and  delight  in  religion  and  learning, 

i.  495. 

- ,  worldly  honour,  the  vanity,  i.  433. 

Honouring  God,  the  reward  thereof,  i.  28, 
38. 

Hope,  i.  473 ;  advantage  thereof  in  afflic¬ 
tions,  i.  382. 

Humility  taught  by  religion,  i.  12;  learnt 
from  consideration  of  Christ’s  sufferings, 

i.  323. 

- of  Christ,  i.  355  ;  learnt  from  his 

example,  i.  350. 

- ,  i.  506 ;  procures  content,  i.  394, 

398. 

- increaseth  faith,  proceedsffom  faith, 

ii.  104 ;  acceptableness  thereof  to  God,  ii. 
118;  wrought  in  us  by  the  consideration 
of  our  dependence  upon  God,  ii.  173;  and 
of  Christ's  assuming  human  nature,  ii.  305, 
311. 

Humour,  delicacy  and  niceness  thereof,  ii. 
78  ;  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ibid. 

Hypocrisy,  i.  554 ;  how  avoided,  i.  448. 

- whence  virtue  sometimes  so  mis¬ 
called,  and  how  borne,  i.  577. 

Hypostasis,  why  the  word  not  admitted  by 
the  Latin  fathers,  ii.  401. 

I. 

Idolatry,  the  original,  unreasonableness,  and 
danger  thereof,  ii.  564 ;  expressly  forbid¬ 
den,  ii.  566. 

- ,  the  gospel  hath  shown  how  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  ii.  249. 

- of  the  church  of  Rome  in  worship¬ 
ping  the  Virgin  Mary,  ii.  312. 

Jehovah,  the  title  given  not  only  to  God, 
but  also  to  Christ  in  scripture,  ii.  289,  561 . 

Jerusalem,  destruction  thereof  no  argument 
against  divine  providence,  i.  595. 


Jesting,  limitations  thereof,  i.  130. 

Jesus,  the  name,  i.  328 ;  extent  of  the  sal¬ 
vation  by  him,  and  on  what  accounts,  ii.  1 2. 

- the  true  Messias,  why  the  name  given 

to  Christ,  ii.  229. 

Jewish  religion,  the  imperfection  thereof,  ii. 
209;  no  imputation  upon  God  from  thence, 
ii.  213. 

Jews,  their  uncharitableness  and  inhuman 
temper,  i.  272. 

Ignorance,  mischiefs  arising  from  ignorance 
of  ourselves,  i.  421 . 

- -  of  mankind  before  Christ’s  coming, 

ii.  38. 

Images,  worship  thereof  contrary  to  reason, 
scripture,  and  antiquity,  ii.  566. 

Impartiality  a  divine  attribute,  &c.  i.  599. 

Indifferency  in  matters  of  religion,  the  danger, 
i.  584. 

Industry,  advantages  therein,  i.  463. 

- in  our  calling  as  Christians,  i.  479. 

Infidelity,  the  folly  thereof,  ii.  162;  the  chief 
cause  of  sin,  ii.  75  ;  character  thereof,  ibid. 

Infidels,  viz.  such  as  do  not  good  actions,  ii. 
84. 

Ingratitude  punished  by  the  Persians,  i.  80. 

Iniquities  of  the  fathers  punished  in  their 
posterity,  ii.  568. 

Injuries,  Christ  the  example  of  bearing  them, 
and  our  duty  of  imitation,  i.  406,  408  ; 
how  we  may  learn  to  forgive  them,  ii.  395. 

Intemperance,  an  enemy  to  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  ii.  105. 

Joshua,  a  type  of  Christ,  ii.  230. 

Joy  excited  by  a  belief  of  divine  Providence, 
i.  105. 

— ,  spiritual  joy,  ii.  34. 

Israelites,  God’s  goodness  to  them  in  his 
judgments,  i.  594. 

Judaism;  ancient  Judaism  nowhere  to  be 
found,  ii.  218. 

Judge  (upright),  his  character,  ii.  93. 

Judges,  the  nature  of  their  office  and  place, 

i.  185. 

Judgment,  future  judgment,  i.  505  ;  impar¬ 
tiality  thereof,  i.  605 ;  the  effect  to  refor¬ 
mation,  i.  448,  450. 

- ,  bad  judgment  a  cause  of  infidelity, 

ii.  77. 

- - ,  future  judgment,  what  influence 

it  hath  on  our  lives,  ii.  101. 

- ,  will  clearly  dis¬ 
cover  the  events  of  this  life,  and  justify 
the  divine  proceedings,  ii.  165. 

- ,  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  and  equity  thereof,  ii.  373 ;  belief 
hereof  the  greatest  incentive  to  virtue,  ii. 

377. 

- ,  the  certainty  and 

circumstances  thereof  from  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  ii.  383. 

- ,  the  last  judgment,  solemnity  there¬ 
of,  ii.  389. 

Judgments  of  God  unsearchable,  i.  498. 
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Justice  of  God,  frequent  instances  thereof 
in  this  life,  .and  on  whom  often  executed, 
ii.  1G3,  164. 

Justicetoour  neighbour,  the  obligation  thence 
to  a  holy  life,  i.  565. 

Divine  justice  in  punishing  illustrates  the 
divine  mercy,  i.  591. 

Justice  in  our  dealings,  ii.  394. 

Justify,  that  word  in  profane  writers  seldom 
or  never  applied  to  persons  as  it  is  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  ii.  124. 

Justification,  ii.  337  ;  the  divine  acts  to  which 
that  term  is  applicable,  what  it  imports, 
ii.  122;  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  did 
not  differ  about  it,  ibid. ;  disputes  about 
it  when  they  began,  ibid. ;  and  how  to  be 
reconciled  in  seq.  the  differences  relate 
principally  to  the  notion  of  the  word,  ii. 
1 23  ;  is  not  learnt  from  mere  grammarians, 
ii.  124;  nature  thereof  explained  from  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  ibid.  ;  et  in  seq.  is  not  an 
infused  quality;  Bellarmine  and  Grotius’s 
allegations  insufficient  in  this  point,  ii. 

129,  130;  upon  what  account  St.  Austin 
and  some  other  fathers  may  seem  to  use  the 
word  justification  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  Tridentine  council,  ii.  130,  131  ;  of 
the  time  when  this  act  is  performed  or  dis¬ 
pensed,  ii.  131. 

Justification  and  sanctification  sometimes  in 
scripture  equivalent  terms,  ii.  131 ;  when 
it  is  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefits 
of  it,  ii.  132. 

Justifying  faith,  embracing  thereof  supposes 
a  virtuous  mind,  the  nature  of  justifying 
faith,  ii.  110,  &c. ;  errors  concerning  the 
same  refuted,  ii.  120,  & c. ;  whence  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  objected  against  it,  ii. 

130. 

Justin  Martyr,  notatur. 

K. 

Keys,  power  of  the  keys,  ii.  414. 

Kinydom  of  heaven,  the  phrase  explained,  ii. 
415  ;  and  what  meant  by  opening  the  same, 
ii.  415,  416. 

Kings,  the  authority  of  their  example,  i.  35  ; 
the  duty  of  praying  for  them,  and  practice 
of  the  church  herein,  i.  81-94. 

-  the  honour  and  obedience  to  them, 

i.  608. 

Knowledge  learnt  in  religion,  i.  14. 

- .imperfection  thereof  in  this  state, 

i.  499,  539 ;  the  universal  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  i.  420. 

- of  ourselves  conducive  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  the  nature  of  mankind,  i.  429  ; 
necessary  also  to  the  governing  ourselves, 
i.  430. 

- — ■  ;  secular  knowledge,  the  vanity 

thereof,  i.  438. 

- of  ourselves,  i.  419. 

- ;  divine  knowledge,  the  excellence 

of  it,  ii.  86  ;  attained  by  faith,  ii.  87  ;  per¬ 
fection  thereof,  ibid. 


Knowledge,  human  knowledge,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  it,  ii.  87. 

- the  natural  desire  thereof,  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  and  ori¬ 
ginal  from  God,  ii.  147. 

L. 

Laws,  human  laws,  strict  obedience  due  to 
them,  i.  232;  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  violation  of  them,  i.  268. 

- ,  the  nature  andobligation 

of  them,  ii.  376. 

Learning,  how  attained,  i.  492;  benefit  there¬ 
of,  i.  526. 

Life,  miseries  of  human  life,  i.  387 ;  to  know 
the  determinate  measure  of  our  life  not  a 
subject  for  prayer  according  to  many  of 
the  fathers,  i.  431. 

Life's  shortness  a  proper  consideration  to 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,  i.  431 ;  and 
to  the  improvement  of  time,  and  practice 
of  sincerity,  i.  447,  448. 

Life  (present  and  future),  compared  in  four 
respects,  i.  443. 

- ,  long  life,  to  whom  promised  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  ii.  577- 

- everlasting,  ii.  4 1 8. 

Light,  benefit  thereof,  i.  17. 

Limbus  Patrum,  ii.  345. 

Lord's  Prayer,  a  full  exposition  of  it,  ii.  550- 
559. 

Love,  the  authority  and  excellence  thereof, 
i.  156. 

- described  according  to  its  essential  pro¬ 
perties,  i.  208. 

- of  God,  the  properties  thereof,  i.  208, 

&c. ;  wrought  by  attentive  consideration 
of  the  divine  perfections,  i.  216  ;  by  medi¬ 
tation  on  God’s  works  and  actions,  i.  218; 
and  by  reflecting  on  personal  benefits  re¬ 
ceived,  i.  219. 

. - to  mankind  apparent  from  the 

tendency  of  his  laws,  i.  223. 

- -  to  men,  a  three-fold  manner 

thereof  expressed  in  scripture,  ii.  335. 
- wrought  in  us  from  considera¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  death,  ii.  339. 

-  and  our  neighbour,  the  joy  in 

these  duties,  i.  415,  416;  obligation  to  a 
good  conversation  from  thence,  i.  564. 

- of  our  neighbour,  i.  223  ;  the  nature  and 

measure  of  it,  i.  226;  examples  hereof,  i. 
230,  &c. 

- of  one  another,  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  it,  i.  237,  &c. ;  the  same  duty  en¬ 
forced  by  divers  arguments,  i.  224,  &c. 
Lying,  the  nature,  mischiefs,  and  follies  of 
it,  i.  172. 

M. 

Macedonians,  or  Semi-Arians,  their  heresy 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  ii.  404,  &c. 
Magicians,  ii.  261. 

Magistrates,  their  power  to  inflict  punish¬ 
ments,  ii.  315,  578;  their  authority  from 
God,  ii.  315. 
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Mahometanism,  ii.  206-209. 

Malice,  ii.  322. 

Man,  his  creation  by  God  evidenced  from 
reason,  ii.  141 ;  absurdities  of  the  contrary, 
ii.  143. 

Manichaeus,  his  vain  opinion  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  ii.  187  ;  and  two  first  causes 
of  things,  ii.  193. 

Marcion,  his  heresy  of  two  Gods,  ii.  187-193. 

Martyrdom,  i.  575. 

Mary,  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  relations  and  qua¬ 
lifications,  ii.  311 ;  by  whom  first  worship¬ 
ped,  ii.  312. 

Matrimony,  original  thereof,  whence,  ii.  155. 

Matter,  the  philosophers’  opinions  of  it,  ii. 
189. 

Meekness,  faith  productive  of  it,  ii.  104. 

Melchizedek,  the  first  priest  mentioned  in 
scripture,  i.  115. 

Mercy  of  God  in  pardon  of  sin,  i.  455. 

Merit,  pretended  merit  disclaimed,  i.  333, 
334,  37 1 ,  543. 

Messias,  the  names  aftributed  to  him  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  ii.  229;  why  the  name  not  openly 
expressed  in  the  ancient  predictions,  ibid. 

Midrash,  or  mystical  sense  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  ancient  Jews’  constant  belief 
thereof,  ii.  48. 

Ministers,  i.  506. 

- ,  vide  Priests. 

Miracles,  why  the  prophets  and  apostles  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  power  of  working  them, 

i.  118. 

- ,  their  power,  certainty,  and  original, 

ii.  258-264;  divers  causes  why  wrought, 
ii.  161 ;  not  ceased,  if  there  were  necessary 
occasion  for  the  working  of  them,  ii.  270. 

- ,  true  miracles  demonstrate  divine 

power,  ii.  192 ;  and  that  it  nowise  depend- 
eth  upon  matter,  ibid.;  miracles,  why  be¬ 
stowed,  ii.  345. 

Moderation  recommended,  i.  156. 

Modesty,  what  kind  blameable,  i.  571. 

Monarchy  and  democracy,  i.  508. 

Moses’  history  most  ancient  and  credible,  ii. 
156. 

Mwtwh  ,  rendered  by  the  most  ancient  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  Bible  by  the  word  sacrament, 
ii.  583. 

Mythology  of  the  heathen,  ii.  153-155. 

N. 

Name,  what  to  do  any  things  in  another’s 
name,  i.  328. 

- of  Christ,  all  to  be  done  in  his  name, 

i.  328. 

- ,  a  good  name  by  practice  of  religion, 

i.  568. 

Names  anciently  given  by  divine  Providence 
to  persons  answerable  to  their  employ¬ 
ments,  ii.  229 ;  the  excellent  use  thereof, 
ibid. 

Nativity  of  Christ,  how  to  be  solemnised,  ii. 
305,  306. 
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Nature,  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
ii.  301-303. 

- ,  human  nature,  the  dignity  thereof, 

ii.  305. 

Necessity  and  chance  the  same,  ii.  134. 

Negligence,  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  76. 

Neighbour,  directions  for  loving  as  ourselves, 

i.  226;  the  manifold  obligations  to  this 
duty,  i.  228 ;  that  it  is  practicable,  i.  230, 
232  ;  arguments  to  that  end,  i.  235,  249  ; 

ii.  582. 

Nestorius’s  heresy  concerning  the  two  na¬ 
tures  in  Christ,  ii.  309. 

Netser  (or  the  Branch),  the  name,  why  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Messias,  ii.  229. 

Novatians,  their  pretended  purity  and  per¬ 
fection,  i.  542. 

O. 

Oaths,  the  abuse  thereof,  i.  127  ;  how  sacred 
they  are,  i.  128;  represented  in  scripture  as 
a  special  part  of  religious  worship,  i.  142. 

- ,  their  limitation,  i.  141 ;  nature  —  the 

sin  of  abuse  of  them,  ibid.;  directions  about 
them,  i.  143 

- adjudged  by  heathens  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  obligation  of  conscience,  i.  144. 

- ,how  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 

human  societies,  ii.  378. 

- ,  rash  oaths  no  temptation  to  them, 

i.  150  ;  the  mischiefs  they  bring  on  society 
and  government,  i.  143;  commonly  lead  to 
unlawful  practices,  i.  145  ;  and  to  under¬ 
takings  detrimental  to  a  man’s  self,  i.  146  ; 
the  disparagement  they  bring  on  them  that 
use  them,  i.  148 ;  their  impertinence  in  dis¬ 
course,  ibid.  ;  an  uncivil  practice,  i.  149  ; 
they  proceed  from  passion,  conceit,  levity, 
stupidity,  humour,  want  of  reverence  to 
God,  ibid. 

Obedience  to  Christ’s  law  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary,  i.  329,  602  ;  must  be  universal, 

i.  585;  ii.  13;  the  argument  of  our  love 
to  our  Saviour  Christ,  i.  353. 

- to  God,  whence  learnt,  ii.  171, 172, 

325,  361. 

Opportunity,  to  be  observed  in  action,  and  is 
best  taught  by  religion,  i.  6. 

Oracles,  their  antiquity,  ii.  160. 

Ordination,  i.  509. 

Original  sin,  ii.  585;  i.  333,  592;  ii.  128, 
292,  310,  335. 

P. 

Paganism,  ii.  204. 

Pagans,  their  state  with  reference  to  receiv¬ 
ing  divine  grace,  ii.  17 ;  whether  such 
grace  is  consistent  with  the  want  of  an 
explicit  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  faith  in 
him,  ii.  19. 

Pain  and  grief,  i.  194. 

[ lee v t s k that  title,  why  proper  to  God, 

ii.  176. 

Paradise,  lost  by  infidelity,  ii.  84. 

- ,  seat  thereof,  ii.  344. 

Parents,  the  duty  owing  to  them,  ii.  575, 576. 
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Passion,  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  81 ;  contrary 
to  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  82. 

-  of  Christ,  infinite  merit  thereof,  ii. 

12;  foretold  in  the  old  Testament,  ii.  44, 
&c. 

Passover,  why  instituted,  ii.  5S7- 

Patience,  i.  400  ;  Christ  the  perfect  example 
thereof,  i.  405. 

- ,  accessory  to  faith,  ii.  96 ;  proceeds 

from  faith,  ii.  105,  106. 

Peace,  the  great  advantages  thereof,  i.  271; 
how  attained,  i.  275. 

- ,  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  i.  395. 

- ,  how  advanced  by  Christ’s  kingdom, 

ii.  248. 

Peaceable  temper  and  behaviour,  and  whence 
learnt,  i.  258. 

Pelagians,  their  pretended  purity  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  i.  541  ;  their  errors  about  holy  bap¬ 
tism,  ii.  56. 

Pentecost,  the  joy  of  that  feast,  and  how  ob¬ 
served  and  expressed  by  the  Jews,  ii.  53. 

Perfection,  the  notion  thereof  explained,  as 
applied  to  man  in  scripture,  i.  122. 

- ,  some  degrees  thereof  among  the 

creatures,  and  whence  so  wisely  appointed, 
ii.  194. 

Performances  to  be  judged  by  their  natures, 
not  contingent  events,  ii.  11. 

Perjury  introduced  by  rash  and  vain  swear¬ 
ing,  i.  145. 

Persecution,  i.  578. 

Perseverance  in  religion,  i.  582. 

Philosophers,  their  absurd  assertions,  ii.  150  ; 
their  obscure  notions  about  religion,  ii. 
87,  202  ;  their  precepts,  how  little  useful 
to  promote  virtue  or  restrain  vice,  ii.  377. 

- and  poets,  their  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  man’s  original  compared  with  the 
scripture  account,  ii.  153,  &c. 

Philosophy  and  Christianity  further  compared, 
ii.  225. 

Plants,  the  great  power  and  wisdom  of  God 
in  making  them,  ii.  133. 

Pleasure,  the  vanity  of,  i.  437 ;  true  pleasure 
in  religion,  i.  13,  458. 

Pleasures  conquered  by  practice  of  religion, 
i.  5,  25. 

Pliny,  his  opinion  of  a  resurrection,  and 
cause  of  his  error  therein,  ii.  346. 

Poets,  the  best  interpreters  of  the  popular 
opinions,  ii.  157. 

Pontius  Pilate,  a  character  of  him,  ii.  317. 

Poor ;  the  duty  and  reward  of  charity  to  them, 
i.  256. 

- ;  the  care  and  protection  of  them  evinces 

the  providence  of  God,  i.  588. 

Porphyrius,  his  acknowledgment  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  some  predictions,  ii.  160. 

Possible;  what  is  in  kind  possible,  is  in  any 
perfection  of  degree  possible,  ii.  144. 

Poverty,  the  disadvantages  and  contempt  ac¬ 
companying  it,  i.  116,  &c. 

Power  obtained  by  religion,  i.  13. 


Power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation, 
ii.  134. 

- ,  worldly  power,  the  character,  i.  433. 

-  only  in  God  originally  and  essen¬ 
tially,  i.  331. 

Pragmaticalness,  how  avoided,  i.  206. 

Prayer,  i.  556 ;  arguments  to  the  duty  of 
prayer,  i.  46,  47,  57,  &e. ;  efficacy  and  na¬ 
ture  thereof,  i.  90,  102;  ii.  550,  &c. ;  the 
prevalency  hereof  towards  the  love  of  God 
and  of  our  neighbour,  i.  236  ;  and  to  attain 
peace,  i.  221  ;  opportunity  and  constancy 
herein  required,  i.  50,  53,  &c. 

- -  to  be  offered  in  Christ’s  name,  i.  333, 

334 ;  the  duty  itself,  in  seq. 

- ,  the  benefit  against  discontent,  i.  396. 

- promoted  by  knowledge  of  ourselves, 

i.  428. 

Prayers,  whence  to  be  made  for  all  men,  ii. 
6,  &c. 

Predestination,  i.  606. 

Predictions,  their  original  antiquity  and  au¬ 
thority,  ii.  lo9. 

Prejudice,  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  77. 

Pride  from  ignorance  of  our  own  selves,  i. 
537,  551. 

- ,  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  78;  opposition 

thereof  to  Christian  religion,  ii.  79. 

Priest  doth  not  import  a  Jewish  sacrifice,  i. 

110. 

Priests,  their  maintenance,  i  112;  the  titles 
conferred  on  them  in  scripture,  i.  113;  the 
respect  paid  them  by  all  nations,  i.  115; 
the  order  of  them  related  in  scripture  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  antiquity,  ibid  ;  their  au¬ 
thority  among  the  Jews,  i.  117;  the  love 
they  obtained  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
i.  120;  their  personal  qualities,  i.  118; 
employment,  i.  119;  condition  in  the  world 
engages  protection,  i.  120. 

- mentioned  in  Psalm  cxxxii.  16,  are 

the  priests  and  pastors  of  the  Christian 
church,  i.  109. 

Priesthood,  the  excellence  thereof,  i.  115. 

Probability,  the  degrees  of,  according  to 
Aristotle,  ii.  150. 

Profanation  of  God’s  name  by  a  wicked  life, 
i.  561. 

Profit,  the  power  of  it,  i.  8;  consistent  with 
religion,  i.  9. 

Promises  of  the  gospel,  i.  413;  of  a  condi¬ 
tional  nature,  i.  466. 

Proof  of  things,  how  to  be  managed,  ii.  162. 

Prophecies,  ancient  prophecies  of  Christ’s 
sufferings,  ii.  50,  &c. 

Prophecy,  ii.  159. 

Prosperity  attained  by  religion,  i.  12,  15. 

_ of  the  wicked,  and  that  the  same 

is  no  argument  against  a  divine  Providence, 
i.  368,  377,  384,  386,  502,  504,  588,  599, 
606. 

Prosperity,  miseries  thereof,  i.  390. 

Providence,  belief  thereof  makes  all  condi¬ 
tions  pleasant,  i.  2,  J7. 
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Providence  seen  in  events,  i.  05  ,  whence 
objected  against,  i.  96. 

- ,  dependence  thereon  the  best 

preservative  of  government,  i.  91 ;  belief 
thereof  engages  to  mutual  love,  i.  236. 

- of  God,  ii.  158,  181,  184;  in 

governing  the  world,  i.  361,  501  ;  joy  a- 
rising  thence,  i.  414. 

- shows  his  justice,  and 

what  influence  the  consideration  thereof 
should  have  on  us,  i.  607. 

- unsearchable,  ii.  26 ; 

disbelief  thereof  makes  covetous,  ii.  84. 

- visible  in  the  constitution  and 

preservation  of  societies,  ii.  149,  163. 

- vindicated  by  belief  of  a  future 

judgment,  ii.  379. 

Prudence,  companion  of  faith,  ii.  96. 
Punishment,  the  design  thereof  reformation, 

i.  95. 

- ,  causes  and  consequences  of  it, 

ii.  75,  83 ;  what  influence  temporal  pu¬ 
nishment  hath  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  or 
avoiding  vice,  ii.  378. 

Punishments  according  to  Damascene,  i.  102. 
Purgation  and  sacrifices  from  institution,  ii. 
155. 

Purgatory,  i.  385. 

To  put  on  Christ ,  the  explanation  of  that 
phrase  in  scripture,  i.  346. 

Q. 

Quick  and  the  dead,  the  phrase  explained,  ii. 
390. 

Quietness,  the  duty  and  arguments  to  it,  i. 
193. 

R. 

Reason,  the  proper  use  and  excellence  of  it, 

i.  139. 

- ,  use  thereof  in  religion,  ii.  79,  88,  98, 

199;  mischiefs  arising  from  abuse  thereof 
in  religion,  ii.  133. 

- and  conscience  determine  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  gospel,  ii.  94. 

- ,  the  due  exercise  thereof  makes  every 

part  of  the  creation  useful  to  us,  ii.  138. 
Redemption  (universal),  i.  358,  &c. ;  the 
mighty  love  therein,  i.  590. 

— - — - of  the  world,  God’s  infinite  love 

in  it,  ii.  92;  mystery  and  reasons  thereof, 

ii.  101,  &c. 

Reflection,  a  peculiar  act  of  human  nature, 
i.  418. 

Regeneration,  ii.  10,  585;  how  wrought,  ii. 

585  ;  necessity  thereof,  ibid. 

Rejoice  evermore,  i.  410. 

Religion,  wherein  it  consists,  i.  7 ;  advantages 
of  it,  i.  1 , 8,  10  ;  promises  of  this  life  to  it, 
i.  15 ;  the  mischiefs  in  the  want  thereof, 
i.  18,  20;  danger  of  the  contempt  of  it, 
i.  126. 

■  *  - •  the  excellence  and  veneration 

thereof,  i.  122. 

- ,  performance  thereof  easy  from 


examples,  i.  341  ;  and  from  the  divine  as¬ 
sistance  and  our  own  resolutions,  i.  353. 
Religion,  joy  therein,  i.  410;  exercise  of 
religion  to  be  in  every  condition,  i.  461  ; 
benefits  attending  the  same,  i.  462. 

- - - supported  from  belief  of  a  future 

judgment,  ii.  378. 

- ,  the  atheist’s  objections  against  it, 

ii.  83. 

- ,  Christian  religion  recommended 

to  reason  and  experience,  ii.  88  ;  perfection 
of  it,  ibid. ;  corresponds  with  ancient  pre¬ 
dictions,  ii.  243 ;  testimonies  given  by  God 
to  it,  ii.  258,  271. 

Religious  man,  description  of  him,  i.  44. 
Remission  of  sins,  i.  455. 

Repentance,  i.  397  ;  delay  therein,  the  dan¬ 
ger,  i.  447,  449,  451,  454,  457. 

- ,  the  pleasure  therein,  i.  397,458; 

whence  wrought,  ii.  339. 

Reproach  borne  by  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
i.  422. 

- ;  vain  fear  of  being  reproached  makes 

some  neglect  their  duty  of  religion,  i.  573. 
Reproof,  who  may  use  it,  and  when,  i.  153 ; 

&c.  ;  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  it,  155,  &c. 
Reputation,  the  value  set  upon  it,  i.  30 ; 
gained  by  religion,  i.  4,  13,  19,  38,  43. 

- in  practice  of  religion,  i.  568. 

- of  others  not  to  be  detracted 

from,  ii.  581. 

Resignation,  i.  353 ;  ii.  95,  173. 

Resolution,  want  thereof  often  makes  things 
seem  impossible  that  are  possible,  i.  233. 

- gained  by  practice  of  religion,  i. 

40. 

- in  religion,  i.  340 ;  increased  by 

knowledge  of  ourselves  and  life’s  shortness, 

i.  425,  441. 

- ,  the  power,  i.  457 ;  necessity,  i. 

564,  571,  583. 

- ,  ii.  95, 106  ;  want  thereof  a  cause 

of  infidelity,  ii.  80. 

Resurrection  represented  by  baptism,  ii.  586. 

- of  Christ,  ii.  329,  345,  356  ;  the 

great  attestation  it  gave  to  the  Christian 
religion,  ii.  269,  359 ;  expediency  thereof, 

ii.  356;  an  act  of  the  Divine  love,  ii.  358; 
assurance  of  our  resurrection,  ii.  346,  358, 
&c. 

- of  the  body,  ii.  416;  sometimes 

called  regeneration,  ii.  417. 

Revelation,  divine  revelation,  the  necessity 
and  benefits  thereof,  ii.  201  ;  character  of 
it,  ii.  204,  209,  211. 

Revenge,  the  miseries  attending  it,  i.  271. 

- and  love  of  enemies,  i.  403,  404. 

- contrary  to  Christian  religion,  ii. 

82. 

Reward,  power  thereof  to  excite  to  virtue, 
i.  343. 

Rewards  and  punishments;  vide  Judgment. 
Riches,  their  authority,  i.  116;  their  proper 
use,  i.  302 ;  their  vanity,  i.  304. 
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Right  hand  of  God,  the  import  of  that  phrase, 
ii.  363. 

Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  &c. ;  the  foolish 
plea  some  assume  from  thence,  i.  585. 
Rites  in  the  Christian  religion,  solemn,  sig¬ 
nificant,  proper,  and  useful,  ii.  583. 
Romans,  chap.  v.  16,  18,  Bellarmine’s  mis¬ 
takes  about  the  interpretation  of  them,  ii. 
128. 

Romish  religion,  the  character  of  it,  i.  108. 

S. 

Sabaoth,  a  name  of  God,  ii.  176. 

Sabbath,  institution  and  end  thereof,  ii.  570  ; 

whence  instituted  among  the  Jews,  ii.  187. 
Sabellius  and  Socinus,  not  differing  in  their 
notions  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  401. 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  wherein 
differing  from  the  Jewish  passover,  ii.  587. 
- ,  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  it,  ii.  589  ;  duty  after  receiv¬ 
ing  thereof,  ii.  590  ;  frequency  of  receiving 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  591. 
Sacraments,  ii.  10. 

Sacraments  of  the  Christian  religion,  their 
institution  and  character,  ii.  583 ;  whence 
called  mysteries,  ibid. 

Sacrifice,  i.  66. 

- ,  called  Tamidh  among  the  Jews,  i. 

53. 

- of  Christ,  sufficiency  thereof,  ii.  285. 

Sacrifices,  their  original  from  institution,  ii. 
155. 

- ,  expiatory  sacrifices,  ii.  412. 

- ,  Jewish  sacrifices  prefigurative  of 

Christ’s  death,  ii.  332. 

Sacrilege,  i.  498. 

Safety  obtained  by  religion,  i.  3,  42. 

Saints,  who  styled  in  the  gospel,  i.  561. 
Salvation,  the  term  explained,  i.  1 11  ;  ii.  11. 
Sanctification  and  justification  are  in  scrip¬ 
ture  sometimes  equivalent  terms,  ii.  131. 
Scepticism ;  the  unreasonableness  and  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  it,  ii.  163. 

Schismatics,  i.  512,  522. 

Scholar’s  calling,  i.  491. 

Scoffing  at  religion,  the  folly,  l.  574,  &c. 
Scripture;  interpretation  of  holy  scripture, 
i.  523,  &c  ;  the  duty  of  reading,  hearing, 
and  practising  the  scriptures,  i.  353 ;  the 
great  benefits  from  the  examples  therein 
propounded,  i.  338. 

- ,  style  thereof,  ii.  227. 

Self-complacence  i.  545. 

- conceit  and  confidence,  i.  537,  544. 

- denial,  i.  392  ;  ii.  92. 

- love,  i.  422,  533,  552,  &c. ;  liow  de¬ 
stroyed  in  us,  i.  237,  258. 

- praise,  i.  552. 

- will,  i.  546. 

Seneca  not  free  from  ambition,  i.  29. 
Servants  of  Christ,  why  Christians  so  called, 
i.  329. 

Shame  in  sin,  i.  453,  459. 


Sheol,  interpretation  of  that  word,  ii.  341. 
Sin,  the  folly  thereof,  i.  170. 

- ,  the  guilt  and  misery,  i.  397 ;  resistance 

thereof  brings  benefit  to  virtue  and  reli¬ 
gion,  i.  582,  &c. 

- ,  whence  it  proceeds,  ii.  195;  heinous¬ 
ness  thereof,  ii.  339. 

- ,  wilful  sin,  how  prevented,  ii.  325. 

Sincerity,  remembrance  of  the  slidrtness  of 
life  conducive  to  attain  it,  i.  448. 
- ,  ii.  104,  396;  attained  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  consideration  of  a  future  judg¬ 
ment,  ii.  392. 

Singularity,  fear  of  the  imputation  makes 
some  neglect  religion.  Folly  of  this,  i.  582. 
Slander,  ii,  581  ;  the  nature  and  mischievous 
consequences  of  it,  i.  162,  170. 

Slander  and  detraction,  how  they  differ,  i. 
168. 

Sloth,  i.  457  ;  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  76. 
Society  advanced  by  Christian  religion,  i.  6i 
27,  237. 

- ,  the  benefits  and  ends  thereof,  i.  27L 

Societies  flourishing  by  observance  of  reli¬ 
gion,  i.  567. 

- — — - destroyed  by  atheists,  ii.  83. 

- evince  the  being  of  a  God,  ii.  148; 

love  thereof  natural,  ibid. ;  advantages  of 
the  same,  ii.  149;  preserved  by  belief  of 
a  future  judgment,  ii.  378. 

Solitude  grateful  to  good  men,  i.  27. 
- ,  fear  of  being  thought  too  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  it,  inclines  some  to  forbear  being 
religious,  i.  581. 

Solomon,  a  character  of  his  knowledge,  i.  492. 
Soul,  necessity  of  caring  for  it,  i.  53. 

- ,  duty  of  caring  for  it,  i.  419,  &c. ;  soul's 

activity,  i.  336. 

- and  body,  their  union,  ii.  302. 

- ’s  immortality,  i.  22;  ii.  142,  144,  347, 

359,  416;  excellence  and  operations,  ii. 
143,  153;  creation  by  God,  ii.  192;  hea¬ 
thens'  opinions  of  the  state  of  souls  after 
their  departure,  ii.  341  ;  Jewish  account 
thereof,  ii.  342 ;  various  acceptations  of 
the  word  soul  in  scripture,  ii.  343. 

Speech,  not  offending  in  it  an  high  instance 
of  solid  goodness,  ii.  121. 

- the  extent  and  proper  use  of  it,  i. 

123,  150,  176. 

Holy  Spirit’s  assistance  and  offices,  ii.  15. 
Spirit — vide  Inspiration. 

- ,  the  use  of  that  appellation,  ii.  398. 

- ,  a  fierce  spirit  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  80. 

Spirits,  the  manner  of  their  acting,  ii.  55. 

- ,  vide  Apparitions. 

- ,  evil  spirits,  ii.  261,  268. 

Spiritual  gifts,  i.  528. 

- guides  and  governors,  obedience  that 

is  due  to  them,  i.  506. 

Stoics,  their  dictates  extravagant  and  im¬ 
practicable,  as  framed  not  according  to  the 
nature  of  man,  but  to  an  idea  in  their  own 
imagination,  i.  429. 
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Stoics,  their  examples  in  their  doctrines,  i. 
342. 

Stupidity,  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  77. 

Submission  to  the  divine  will,  i.  353. 

Success  in  religion,  i.  45. 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  i.  356;  ii.  44,  313;  the 
inconsistency  of  the  philosophers  in  object¬ 
ing  against  them,  ii.  329. 

Swearing,  vide  Oaths. 

T. 

Talents,  improvement  of  them,  i.  486. 

Talmudists,  the  seven  things  they  say  were 
constituted  before  the  world,  ii.  229. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  &c.  Psalm  xc. 
12 ;  the  importance  of  those  words,  i.  430. 

Temperance,  ii.  105. 

Temptation,  the  import  of  the  word  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  ii.  557- 

Thanksgiving,  the  duty  thereof,  i.  61  ;  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  Gentiles,  i.  66 ;  when  to 
be  performed,  i.  70. 

Time,  how  improved,  i.  466,  457. 

Tithes,  of  what  sort  they  were  paid  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  ii.  155 ;  the  quantity  allowed, 
ibid. 

Tongue,  judgment  and  circumspection  ne¬ 
cessary  to  got  ern  it,  i.  1 24. 

- ;  the  excellence  of  not  offending  with 

it,  i.  121  ;  want  of  government  thereof, 
whence ;  and  mischiefs  accompanying  it, 
i.  125. 

- ,  the  proper  use  of  it,  i.  150,  176. 

Tradition,  universal  tradition,  i.  511. 

- ,  whence  corrupted,  ii.  156;  this 

corruption  no  argument  against  the  truth 
and  authority  thereof,  ibid. ;  agreement 
thereof  in  man’s  original  and  creation  of 
the  world,  ii.  157,  188. 

Tranquillity  in  religion,  i.  22. 

Transubstantiation,  absurdity  thereof  from 
Christ’s  ascension,  ii.  370. 

Trinity,  the  blessed  Trinity,  ii.  399. 

Trust  in  God  sometimes  expressed  in  scrip¬ 
ture  by  doing  an  action  in  his  name,  i.  330. 

Truth,  the  excellence  and  delight  thereof, 
i.  1  ;  ways  thereof  are  plain,  i.  39,  41. 

- ,  excellence  thereof,  ii.  86 ;  attained 

by  faith,  ii.  100. 

- ,  want  of  love  to  it  a  cause  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  ii.  78;  how  obstructed,  ii.  91  ; 
power  and  plainness  thereof,  ii.  100. 

Types  and  prophecies,  whence  it  may  be 
conjectured  Almighty  God  was  pleased  of 
old  to  make  use  of  them,  ii.  49. 

V. 

Vain-glory,  i.  449,  &c. 

V  alentinus  and  followers,  their  heresy  con¬ 
cerning  Christ’s  conception,  ii  307. 

Ubiquitaries,  German  ubiquitnries  confuted 
from  Christ’s  ascension,  ii.  370. 

Virgin  Mary,  the  manner  of  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour’s  being  born  of  her,  ii.  309. 

Virtue  and  vice  compared,  i.  462. 


Virtue,  the  practice  and  instances  thereof 
even  in  this  degenerate  state,  ii.  145. 
Visions,  their  reality,  and  by  what  authority 
confirmed,  ii.  161. 

Unbelief — vide  Infidelity. 

Unction,  the  holy  unction  or  chrism  annexed 
by  the  ancient  Christians  to  baptism,  ii. 
585. 

Union  with  Christ,  scripture  account  there¬ 
of,  i.  346. 

Volkelius,  his  error  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  i.  193. 

Use,  popular  use  no  good  argument  of  truth 
or  right,  i.  579. 

W. 

War,  the  mischiefs  thereof,  i.  271,  278. 
Washings  among  the  Jews,  ii.  584. 
Watching,  the  duty,  i.  418. 

Will,  resignation  thereof,  i.  271,  353;  learnt 
from  consideration  of  Christ’s  sufferings, 

i.  326. 

- ,  freedom  thereof,  l.  354;  ii.  141. 

- of  God  with  regard  to  our  duty,  i.  354. 

The  W ill,  ro  eixv/za,  a  name  by  some  writers 
assigned  to  God,  ii.  399. 

Will,  perverseness  thereof  a  cause  of  infi¬ 
delity,  ii.  77. 

Wisdom,  a  life  led  according  to  it  brings  de¬ 
light  and  content,  i.  1. 

- and  righteousness  of  God,  i.  600. 

- ,  true  wisdom  in  the  profession  and 

practice  of  Christian  religion,  i.  586. 

- ,  how  attained,  i.  468,  475. 

Be  wise  as  serpents,  Matt.  x.  16,  i.  585. 
Word,  not  offending  in  it,  an  evidence  of  a 
high  pitch  of  virtue,  i.  121. 

Words  and  things  frequently  of  like  signifi¬ 
cation  in  scripture,  ii.  561. 

- ,  how  used  by  the  same  writers,  i.  130. 

Works,  rewards  (hereafter),  according  to 
them,  i.  599. 

World,  deluge  thereof  from  infidelity,  ii.  84. 
World,  testimonies  of  naturalists  concerning 
the  frame  thereof,  ii.  136;  thence  God’s 
existence  proved,  ii.  133,  137 ;  every  part 
subservient  to  man,  ibid.  ;  manner  of  its 
creation  and  reason  thereof,  ii.  193;  phi¬ 
losophers’  opinions  on  this  subject  refuted, 

ii.  190. 

World,  contempt  thereof  taught  from  Christ’s 
sufferings,  ii.  327. 

World’s  creation  and  harmony  declare  the 
divine  providence,  i.  587. 
Worldly-mindedness,  i.  383,  432. 

- - - things,  overvaluing  them  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  discontent,  i.  398. 

Worship  of  God,  how  to  be  performed,  i.  143 

- ,  public  worship  of  God,  i.  55  ;  ii. 

550 ;  solemn  times  thereof  to  be  observed, 
ii.  574. 

Y. 

Youth,  the  seasonableness  thereof  to  be  re¬ 
ligious  in,  i.  460. 

Z. 

Zeal,  blind  zeal,  a  cause  of  infidelity,  ii.  80. 
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